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RECRUITING WORN OUT LANDS. 


Moon’s Mount, Caroline Co. Va. March Ath. 
J. S. Samer, Ese. 

[ have, since turning my attention somewhat from 
an exclusively professional to an agricultural life, 
taken your valuable paper, from which I have derived 
much useful instruction. In your 50th No. dated 26th 
February, you have published a letter from Mr. B. 
B. Cooper, on the subject of recruiting worn out land, 
in which I think costly manuring to the disparage- 
ment of rest and routine of crops is rather too indis- 
¢fiminately recommended. Had he more distinctly 
have confined his remarks to the immediate vicinity 
of large cities and towns, where the land is costly, 
and a ready, daily, cash market is at hand for hay, ve- 
getables, fruit, &e. and drawn a distinction between 
guch cases and the generality of agriculturists, not 
having these local advantages, no apprehension could 
arise of misleading the unwary and indiscriminating. 

It is readily accorded to Mr. Cooper, that earth re- 

ires food; but that it is judicious te manure at an 
expense of fifteen or twenty dollars per acre, in this 
country, except in the situation above mentioned, is I 

ink very doubtful. It seems to me that the pro- 
ay even where the soil is adapted for retaining ma- 
nure, at the prices of the great agricultural staples, 
would not pay a moderate interest on the a in- 
vested. Were lands generally high priced, either 
from redundant population or high prices of produce, 
it might be otherwise; but while there are billions of 
gers of public land in market, at $1 25 per acre,” 
richer than Mr. Cooper's lots, lands will in the old 
atates be cheap; and it is obvious that capital can be 
mote advantageously used in cultivating the rich and 
still cheaper new lands, than in manuring poor land 
at such an expense as from $15 to $20 per acre. - 

The above comparison refers to emigration, which 
it is far from my present object to recommend. The 
abject at nt is. to vindicate the system of restor- 
ng our worn out lands by rest and rotation of crops, 
und to prevent a heedless attempt to manure at great 
expense in situations remote from cities and towns, 
with a hope of profit greater than from the rest and 

Youtine system—and for illustration sake, I propose to 
take the case of two merchants quitting business to 
settle on farms, each winding up with the moderate 
capital saved of $7000, to be invested. One buys a 
. tract of 230, the other 500 acres, in eastern Virginia, 
. or Maryland, at $100 per acre; the 230 acre farmer 
expends $16 per acre on 175 acres, which makes 
his farm cost the same as his neighbour’s 500 acres; 
take 45 of each for fuel and timber, and the 500 acre 
farm will have 400 acres to lay off in four fields, and 
50 acres for a standing spring pasture—with five 
acres for orchard as well as the small farm: to keep the 
175 acres manured and gradually improving, it should, 
like the larger farm, be cultivated as the large one; 
that is,in what is called four shifts—corn one, wheat 
. wer one, and pasture one—The product I 
would stand ordinarily as follows: 
From 44 acres on the manured farm, in 
corn, at 6 bbls. per acre, J 264 bbls..4 
ftom. 44 acres in wheat, at 15 bush- 
els per acre, - . 660 bush. 





100 acres on the unmanured farm, 
, imcorn, at $ barrels per acre, $00 bbls. 
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From 100 acres in wheat, at 74 bushels 
r acre, ; ‘ 3 ‘ ; 750 bush. 
he quantity of hay and provender for stock would 
not be very unequal, and should be used in supporting 
stock and working team, costing on each $500. 

To cultivate these two farms I suppose $2,500 to 
furnish slaves for the large one, and $1,500 for the 
small one, which will leave $1,000 of the 230 acre 
farm’s capital to invest or keep at interest. Must it 
not be admitted that the productiveness of the large 
farm will increase more rapidly than the smal] one,— 
at least this is the conclusion I have drawn from 
much observation, if not from much experience. This 
is I conceive an interesting subject to the agricultu- 
rist, and if my crude remarks shall illicit discussion 
from the more experienced, they may prove not alto- 
gether useless. ; 

Being a stranger to the operation of free white 
labour in agriculture, I have limited my observations 
to culture by slave labour alone, but inferences may 
be deduced from analogy, by those familiar with the 
employment of free white labour. 

Respectfully, &c. 
Joun Dickinson. 


[Such of the observations in the following essay as 
go to assert the general superiority of well rotted ma- 
nure, and the disadvantages arising from the use of it 
in a long fresh state, must not be received without 
qualifying reference to the difference between the ag- 
ricultural staples, and of course the systems of ma- 


muring in the two countries. In the circamstances 


ef free and dense population, climate, and products; 
eir reliance on grass, beef, mutton, cheese, smali 
in, hops, potatoes, turnips, onions, &c. &e. old 
ngland and new are more nearly similar; hence the 
processes that would be most productive in England are 
followed more nearly and with more advantage in New 
England, than in the middle and southern states. For 
corn and tobacco, manure may be applied with most 
enduring effect in a long and rough state, because the 
gaseous and other propertics which are exhausted in 
the course of cultivation, and which contribute to the 
wth of these strong and vigorous vegetables, so 
from impeding, assist in their growth, and pre- 
pare the ground, when it has been thus well rotted 
and intermingled by the plough with the earth, 
for the growth of turnips, grass, grain, &c. &e. The 
weeds that manure,in its rough state, would throw 
out to suffocate grass and small grain, do not interfere 
with plants of coarser and more vigorous constitution, 
that require frequent stirring, such as corn and tobac- 
co—bearing this in mind, the reasoning and philoso- 
phy of the essay we have copied, as other 
crops, are probably not to be disputed. The American 
reader need not be reminded, that, when the English 
writer speaks of corn, he means wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, &c. whilst in most parts of our country, by 
corn we always mean Indian corn.] 


(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
OF THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
MANURES. 


The manures of animal, or mineral ori- 


gin have been already described, and their operation | i 


explained. Buta very few of these substances can 
be obtained by farmers in general; whose standard re- 
sources are farm-yard dung and lime, and com of 
these with earth. It is on the management 





these | 


that we —~ ~ the practice of the best 
British farmers. ~ ~ Pp), 
On the Management of Fi , 
The basis of farm-yard dung is straw, to which is 
added in its progress through the: farm-yard the ex- 
crementitious substances of live stock. From every 
ton of dry.straw, about three tons of farm-yard duag 
may be obtained, if the after-management be properly 
conducted; and, asthe weight of straw per acre runs 
from one ton to om@ and a half, about four ‘tons of 
dung, on an average of the different crops, may be 
— from the Straw of every acre under corn. 
ence (it may be noticed) the great importance of 
cutting corn as low as possible; a-few inches at the 
root of the stalk weighing more than double the same 
length at the ear. ¢ 
conversion @f straw into farm-yard dung in 
the farmery, is thus effected: The straw is ones 
out to cattle and horses in the houses and fold-yards, 
either as provender or litter, and commonly for both 
purposes; turnips in winter, and green clover in, sum- 
mer are given tothe stock both in the houies and” 
yards; on this food the animals pass a great deal of 
urine, and afford the means of converting the straw 
into a richer manure than if it were eaten alone. All 
the dung from the houses, as they are cleaned out, is 
regularly spread over the yards, in which young cat- 
tle are left loose where litter is usually“allowed in 
great Sbundance; of over the dunghill itself, if there . 
be one at hand. This renders the quality of the 
whole mass more uniform; and the horse-dung, which 
is of a hot nature, promotes the decomposition of the 
woody fibres of the straw. 
The of the 
for laying on the land, is by turning it over; or, what 
is preferable, carting it out to a dung-hill. The ope- 
ration of carting out is usually performed during the 
frosts of winter: it is then taken to the field in which 
it is to be employed, and neatly built in d ills of 
a square form, three or four feet high, and of such a 
length and breadth as circumstances may require. 
What is laid up in this manner early in winter, is 
commonly sufficiently prepared for turnips in June; 
but if it be not carried from the straw-yards till spring, 
it is necessary to turn it once or oftener, for the -pur- 
pose of accelerating the decomposition of the strawey . 
of the mass. When dung is applied to fallows 
in July or ee ton a pec to autumn sown wheat, 
a much less degree of putrefaction will suffice than 
for turnips: a clay soil, on which alone fallows should 
ever be resorted to, not requiring du 
as a finely pulverized cumnip aah an 
wheat does not need all the benefit of the du 
some time, the woody fibre is gradually rater. Bens 
in the course of the winter, and the nourishment of 
the plants continued till spring, or later, when its ef- 
- - most beneficial. 
ication of fe 
* pms is paid to the cleanness of 
the soil; and to use it at the time when from 
verisation of the i 
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green crops; and it is thought more advantageous to 
repeat this dose at short intervals, than to give a 
larger quantity at once, and at a more distant period 
in proportion. Farm-yard dung, it is well known, is 
greatly reduced in value by being exposed to the at- 
mosphere in small heaps, previous to being spread, 
and still more after being spread. Its rich Juices are 
exhaled by the sun, or washed away by the rains, and 
the residuum is comparatively worthless. This is in 
an especial manner the case with long fresh dung, the 
far greater part of which consists of wet straw in an 
entire state. All careful farmers, accordingly, spread 
and cover in their dung with the plough, as soon as 
possible after it is brought on the land. : 

The use of fresh dung is decidedly opposite to the 
practice of the best farmers of turnip soils; its inutility, 
or rather injurious effects, from its opening the soil too 
much, is a matter of experience with every one who 
cultivates drilled turnips on a large scale. As the 
whole farm-yard dung, on such land, is applied to the 
turnip crop, it must necessarily happen that it should 
be laid on in different stages of putrefaction, and 
what is made very late in spring, often after a very 
slight fermentation, or none at all. The experience 
of the effect of recent dung is accordingly very gene- 
ral, and the result, in almost every case, is, that the 
growth of the young plants is slow; that they remain 
long in a feeble and doubtful state; and that they sel- 
dom, in ordinary seasons, become a full crop, even 
though twice the quantity that is given of short muck 
has been allowed. On the other hand, when the ma- 
nure is considerably decomposed, the effects are im- 
mediate, the plants rise vigorously,and soon put forth 
their rough leaf, after which, the beetle or fly does 
not seize on them; and in a few weeks, the leaves be- 
come so large, that the plants probably draw the 
greatest part of their nourishment from the atmos- 
phere. Though it were true, therefore, that more nu- 
tritive matter was given out by a certain quantity of 
dung, applied in a recent state, and allowed to decom- 
pose gradually in the soil, than if applied after un- 
dergoing fermentation and putrefaction, the objection 
arising from the slowness of its operation, would, in 
many instances, be an insuperable one with farmers. 
But there seems reason to doubt whether fresh strawey 
manure would ferment much in the soil, after being 
spread out in so small a quantity as has been already 
mentioned; and also, whether, in the warm dry 
weather of summer, the shallow covering of earth 
given by the plough would not permit the gaseous 
matters to escape, to a much greater amount than if 
fermentation had been completed in a well built co- 
vered dunghill. 

Another great objection to the use of fresh farm- 
yard dung is, that the seeds and roots of those plants 
with which it commonly abounds, spring up luxuri- 
amtly on the land; and this evil nothing but a consi- 
derable degree of fermentati.n can obviate. The 
mass of materials consists of the straw of various 
crops, some of the grains of which, after all the care 
that can be taken, will adhere to the straw; of the 
dung of different animals voided, as is often the case 
with horses fed on oats, with the grain in an entire 
state; and of the roots, stems, and seeds of the weeds 
that had grown among the straw, clover, and hay, 
and such as had been brought to the houses and fold- 
yards with the turnips and other roots given to live stock. 

The degree of decomposition to which ferm-yard 
dung should arrive, before it can be deemed a profita- 
ble manure, must depend on the texture of the soil, 
the nature of the plants, and the time of its applica- 
tion. In general clayey soils, as more tenacious of 
moisture, and more benefited by being rendered in- 
cohesive and porous, may receive manure less de- 
composed than well pulverised turnip svils require. 
Some plants, too, seem to thrive better with fresh 
dung than others, potatoes in particular; but all the 
small-eeeded plants, such as turnips, clover, car- 
rots, &c. which are extremely tender in the early 
stage of their growth, require to be pushed forward 





into luxuriant vegetation with the least possible delay, 
by means of short dung. 

The season when manure is applied, is also a ma- 
terial circumstance. In spring and summer, whether 
it be used for corn or green crops, the object is to pro- 
duce an immediate eflect, and it should therefore be 
more completely decomposed than may be necessary, 
when it is laid on in autumn for a crop whose condi- 
tion will be almost stationary for many months. 


Of Lime, and its Management as a Manure. 

Lime is by far the most important of the fossil 
manures; and indeed it may be asserted that no soil 
will ever be fit for much, that does not contain a pro- 
portion of this earth, either naturally or by artificial 
application. Next tofarm-yard dung, lime is in most 
general use as a manure, though it is one of a quite dif- 
ferent character; and when judiciously applied and the 
land laid to pasture, or cultivated for white and green 
crops alternately, with an adequate allowance of pu- 
trescent manure, its effects are much more lasting, 
and, in many instances, still more benefical than those 
of farm-yard dung. Fossil manures, Sir H. Davy 
observes, must produce their effect, either by becom- 
ing a constituent part of the plant, or by acting upon 
its more essential food, so as to render it more fitted 
for the purposes of vegetable life. It is, perhaps, in 
the former of these ways, that wheat and some other 
plants are brought to perfection after lime has 
been applied, upon land that would not bring them to 
maturity by the most liberal use of dung alone. This 
being an established fact may be considered one of the 
greatest importance to all cultivators. 

With regard to the quantity of lime that ought to 
be applied to different soils, it is much to be regretted 
that Sir Humphrey Davy has not thought proper to 
enter fully into the subject. Clays, it is well known, 
require a larger quantity than sands or dry loams. It 
has been applied, accordingly, in almost every quan- 
tity from 100 to 500 bushels or upwards, per acre. 
About 160 bushels are generally considered a full 
dressing for lighter soils, and 80 or 100 bushels more 
for heavy cohesive soils. 

In the application of lime to arable land, there are 
some general rules commonly attended to by diligent 
farmers, which we shall give nearly in the words of 
a recent publication. 

1. As the effects of lime greatly depend on its inti- 
mate admixture with the surface soil, it is essential 
to have it in a powdery state at the time it is applied. 

2. Lime having a tendency to sink in the soil, it 
should be ploughed in with a shallow furrow. 

3. Lime may either be applied to grass lands, or to 
land in preparation for green crops or summer fallow, 
with almost equal advantages; but, in general, the 
latter mode of application is to be preferred. 

4. Lime ought not to be applied a second time to 
moorish soils, unless mixed up asa compost, after which 
the land should be immediately laid down to grass. 

5. Upon fresh land, the effect of lime is much 
superior to that of dung. ‘The ground, likewise, more 
especially where it is of a strong nature, is more ea- 
sily wrought, in some instances, it is said, the saving 
of labor would be sufficient to induce a farmer to 
lime his Jand, were no greater benefit derived from 
the application than the opportunity thereby gained of 
working it in a more perfect manner. 

In liming for improving hilly land, with a view to 
pasture, a much smaller quantity has been found to 
produce permanent and highly beneficial effects, when 
kept as much as possible near the surface, by being 
merely harrowed in with the seeds, after a fallow or 
green crop, instead of being buried by the plough. 
As this is a matter of much importance to farmers of 
such land, especially when lime must be brought 
from a great distance, as was the case in the instance 
to which we are about to allude, the successful’ prac- 
tice of one of the most eminent farmers in Britain 
cannot be too generally known. A few years after 
1754, says Dawson, “having a considerable extent of 
outfield land in fallow, which I wished to lime pre- 





vious to its being laid down to pasture, and findi 

that I could not obtain a sufficient quantity of lime 
for the whole in proper time, I was induced, from 
observing the effects of fine loam upon the surface of 
similar soil, even when covered with bent, to try 
small quantity of lime on the surface of this fallow, 
instead of a larger quantity ploughed down in the usual 
manner. Accordingly in the autumn, about twenfj 
acres of it were well harrowed, and then about fifty- 
six Winchester bushels only of unslacked lime were, 
after being slacked, carefully spread upon each En- 
glish acre, and immediately well harrowed in. Ag 
many pieces of the lime, which had not been fully 
slacked at first, were gradually reduced to powder by 
the dews and moisture of the earth, to mix these with 
the soil, the land was again well harrowed in three 
or four days thereafter. This land was sown in the 
spring with oats, with white and red clover and rye- 
grass seeds, and well harrowed, without being plough- 
ed again. The crop of oats was good; the plants of 
grass sufficiently numerous and healthy; and they 
formed a very fine pasture, which continued good un- 
til ploughed some years after for corn. About twelve 
years afterwards, I took a lease of the hilly farm of 
Grubbet; many parts of which, though of an earthy 
mould tolerably deep, were too steep and elevated to 
be kept in tillage. As these lands had been much ex- 
haus‘el by cropping, and were full of couch-grass, to 
destroy that and procure a cover of fine grass, I fal- 
lowed them, and laid on the same quantity of lime 
per acre, then harrowed, and sowed oats and grass 
seeds in the spring exactly as in the last mentioned 
experiment. The oats were a full crop, and the 
plants of grass abundant. Several of these fields 
have been now above thirty years in pasture, and are 
still producing white clover, and other fine grasses; 
no bent or fog has yet appeared upon them. It de 
serves particular notice, that more than treble the 
quantity of lime was laid upon fields adjoining, of a 
similar soil, but which being fitter for occasional til- 
lage, upon them the lime was ploughed in. These 
fields were also sown with oats and grass-seeds. The 
latter throve well and gave a fine pasture the first 
year; but afterwards the bent spread so fast, that, in 
three years, there was more of it than of the finer 

” 


” ‘The conclusions which Dawson draws from his ex- 
tensive practice in the use of lime and dung, deserve 
the attention of all cultivators of similar land. 

1. That animal dung dropped upon coarse, benty 
pastures, produces little or no improvement upon 
them; and that, even when sheep or cattle are con- 
fined to a small space, as in the case of folding, their 
dung ceases to produce any beneficial effect, after a 
few years, whether the land is continued in pasture, 
or brought under the plough. 

2. That even when land of this description is well 
fallowed and dunged, but not limed, though the dung 
augments the produce of the subsequent crop of grain, 
and of grass also for two or three years, that thereaf- 
ter its effects are no longer discernible either upon the 
one or the other. 

3. That when this land is limed, if the lime is 
kept upon the surface of the soil, or well mixed with 
it, and then laid down to pasture, the finer grasses 
continue in possession of the soil, even in elevated 
and exposed situations, for a great many years, to the 
exclusion of bent and moss. In the case of Grubbet 
hills, it was observed, that more than thirty year 
have now elapsed. Besides this, the dung of the 
animals pastured upon such land adds every year to 
the luxuriance, and improves the quality of the pas 
ture; and augments the productive powers of the soil 
when afterwards ploughed for grain; thus producing, 
upon a benty outfield soil, effects similar to what are ex- 
perienced when rich infield lands have been long in 
pasture, and which are thereby more and more e® 
riched. 

4. That when a large quantity of lime is laid om 





such land, and ploughed down deep, the same effects 
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will not be produced, whether in respect to the -per- 
manent fineness of the pasture, its gradual ameliora- 
tion by the dung of the animals pastured on it, or its 
fertility when afterwards in tillage. On the contra- 
ry, unless the surface is fully mixed with lime, the 
coarse will in a few years regain possession of 
the soil, and the dung thereafter deposited by cattle 
will not enrich the land for ‘subsequent tillage. 

Lastly. It also appears from what has been stated, 
that the four shift husbandry is only proper for very 
rich land, or in situations where there is a full com- 
mand of dung. That by far the greatest part of the 
land of this country requires to be continued in grass 
two, three, four, or more years, according to its natu- 
ral poverty; that the objection made to this, viz. that 
the coarse grasses in a few years usurp possession of 
the soil, must be owing to the surface soil not being 
sufficiently mixed with lime, the lime having been 
covered too deep by the plough. 


PLANTING SWEET POTATOES. 
Bartram Botanic Garden, March 8, 1830. 
J. S. SKINNER, Ese. 


Sir,—In ee over the last year’s file of your 
invaluable paper, I observe, in No. 2,a writer over 
the signature of ‘“T'yro,” gives an account of his mode 
of raising Sweet Potatoes from sprouts; and in No.5, 
Mr Jeffreys gives the result of his experiment 
made in a different way. A better mode than either, 
was introduced by the late Joseph Cooper, of Cam- 
den, New-Jersey, more than forty years since, and 
has been practised universally by the farmers in that 
state, who bring thousands of bushels of sweet pota- 
toes to the Philadelphia market. 

An account of Mr. Cooper’s plan is given by Dr. 
Mease, in his edition of Willich’s Domestic Encyclo- 
pedia, article potato, published in the year 1803. 
A new and improved edition of this work was publish- 
ed a few years since, by Professor Cooper, of South 
Carolina. 

Respectfully, I am, your obedient servant. 
Ropert Carr. 


[The following is the plan of Mr. Cooper, referred 


to by Mr. Carr, which we copy from the Domestig | 23,454; pigs, 153,000; horses, 491; and mules, 165. 
Segeepeties] 4 
ee r 


. Cooper plants his seed potatoes in a hot bed, 
and cuts off the sprouts, and plants them in their des- 
tined spots in the field. ‘Three or four sprouts are 
placed in one hill. The advantages of this method 
are, that the potatoes are raised at a more early peri- 
od than in the old way, much seed is saved, and the 
great trouble of weeding avoided; for the sprouts grow 
so fast, that they suffocate all rising plants in their 
immediate vicinity.” 

[The Editor of the American Farmer would re- 
commend this plan as highly worthy of a trial, espe- 
cially to cultivators of the middle and northern states. 
Sweet potatoes are generally so long in vegetating 
that the best part of the season has passed away be- 
fore they make their appearance above ground. ‘This 
causes their late appearance in market.] 


Foop ror Oxen anp OTHER CarTTLe. 

Every traveller who passes Alsfelt, a little town 
between Frankfort and Wiemar, remark the beauty of 
the oxen employed in agriculture in that neighbour- 
hood; and yet are only fed on straw and roots, straw 
being the only fodder raised in that part of the coun- 
try. It is prepared as follows: 

The straw is cut very smail by the chaff-cutter; it 
is then put into a caldron, mixed with potatoes and 
carrots, and boiled till it forms a kind of jelly. ‘This, 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of water, is served in 
due portions to the beasts. The animals so fed re- 
quire no water, and so well do they thrive on this 
mess, that they are, notwithstanding the summer la- 
bour, ready for the butcher at the end of the year— 
Jour, de Soc. Agro Practig. 


LARGE CATTLE. 


Our citizens on several occasions recently have 
been treated with the sight of fat cattle of extraordi- 
nary size; and we have never known our market’ so 
plentifully supplied with good beef as it has been 
throughout the present season. So much for the en- 
terprise of our butchers! Our object, however, is not 
so much to compliment those meritorious purveyors, 
as to make mention of two mammoth beeves—the one 
a London, the other a Virginia ox.—England against 
America, (as the sportsmen of the pit say,) and let 
us see who beats! 

The London Times states that the Bradwell ox ex- 
hibited at the Horse Bazaar in January last, weighed 
between four and five thousand pounds, was 17 hands 
high and nearly 11 feet in length. On the other 
hand, 

The Charlestown (Jefferson County) Free Press of 
Wednesday last contains an advertisement of Mr. 
John Yates, offering for sale an ox, described by cer- 
tificate as follows: “Length from the extreme of his 
nose to the end of his tail, 14 feet 84 inches, (nearly 
four feet longer than John Bull’s Ox.) his girth 8 feet 
six inches; his height to the top of his shoulders, 5 
feet 83 inches,”—and still growing! 

Will the philosophers of the Buffon School contend 
after this, that all animals degenerate in America? 

[Virginia Paper. 


IMPORTATION OF CATTLE. 


In order to show the extent of the intercourse be- 
tween Ireland and Liverpool, we have been at the 
trouble of casting up the weekly returns of the im- 
portation of cattle into this port; but as some of the 
numbers of our volume are missing, and others do not 
contain the returns, our estimates will fall considera- 
bly short of the actual amount. There is a deficien- 
cy of five weeks altogether, which on an average 
will make the returns about one-twelfth less than 
they ought to be. With the exception of these five 
weeks, the following are the numbers of the cattle 
imported from Ireland during the present year:— 
cows, 45,541; calves, 10,358; sheep, 87,240; lambs, 


[Liverpool Mercury. 
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(From the Vine Dresser’s Manual.) 
PYRAMID TRAINING. 


In the view of rendering the cultivation of the Vine 
less laborious and less costly and more ready and pro- 
ductive, a great many French vine-growers, following 
the example of those of Baden, and for one instance 
M. C. B. Prost, of Andelau, near Strasburg, rear the 
vine in Cones, or to say better, Pyramids. This 
method is one which merits being well known. I shall 
therefore enter into the closest possible details, to ren- 
der the manner of it clear from first to last. 

After having marked out the ground in parallel lines 
8 feet apart, there must, the first year, be set checker- 
wise along the lines, small stakes 8 feet apart also. 
Cutting from the south, (or from whichever aspect 
you intend the vineyard to have) you then trench the 
ground, opposite each stake, in oblong squares, 2 feet 
long and 1 foot broad, and, according to the depth of 
the soil, from 18 inches to a foot in depth; the ground 
lifted out is heaped besice the stake, and serves, at a 
future period, to lay over the roots. These trenches 
should be thoroughly ridded of pebbles or stones, which 
in the end, would cause trouble in setting out the 


— 

he young vines, early in autumn, are to be set out 
in these sloping trenches, without any previous dig- 
ging or disturbing of the soil; the roots spread out 
without confusion, the stalk near at hand to thé stake, 





lower than the surface of the ground. Not a root 
should be eut or shortened, umless it has been broken 
and damaged. The strongest stem or stake is the only 
one to be left outwards; all others must be laid down 
as if they were roots. ‘These small trenches are then 
loosely filled with the earth that had been removed 
from them, as the eyes of the plant will thereby run 
less risk through the winter. 

This manner of setting out young vines allows. the 
roots a full chance of penetrating the soil in every di- 
rection, and the heat of the sun reaches them gradu- 
ally and more thoroughly. In the spring as soon as 
the weather is favourable, the earth should be cleared 
down a little from the young plants, so as to lower the 
level of the soil collected about the stake, and the 
stems or branches upon the main-stem are to be prun- 
ed; only one good eye is left; the knife is laid as- 
lant, and the wood is cut sloping backwards opposite 
to the eye that is kept, and about the third of an inch 
above it. The shoots as soon as they grow long 
enough should be tied to the stake; there should not 
be allowed more than two to each vine. 

The following year, these two shoots have now be- 
come woody stems; they too are pruned down to a sin- 
gle eye. But should there have been only one sprout, 
the pruning-knife must leave upon it two eyes. From 
these, there will, accordingly, be two shoots, and 
when they are 18 inches long, they must be topped, 
and tied; the wood by this, becomes the stronger. 

In the spring of the fourth year, which is when the 
vine buds for the third time, the posts are to be set up 
where the stakes stood. The two stems are then to 
be pruned, one to 5 and the other to 6 eyes. They are 
to be turned spirally round their prop, both in the same 
direction, leaving about 3 or 4 inches interval between 
each twist. Each of the stems are to be tied fast. 
The two uppermost shoots also, are tied, and topped 
when they are large enough. Some fruit is borne4h 
season. As for the posts they should be round, strong, 
straight, 6 inches in thickness and 9 feet in height; of 
locust for dry, light soils, and chestnut or heart of oak 
for others. ‘The end that is put in the ground should 
be thick painted with melted pitch. In the fifth year 
the pyramids begin to take a form; according to the 
taste, they may be made triangular, syuare, five or 
six-sided, but a circular form is preferable; having no 
saliant points itts-~agt-inconvenient like the . 
The two uppermost stems are pruned as before, and 
with;them, the spiral, always in the same direction, is . 
continued. The other stems, which are called side- 
runners, are cut down to three eyes and are left gad- 
ding. 

When the blossom has fallen and the berry is 
moulded, the shoots on the side-runners are nipped or 
shred down to six eyes. They are kept short to al- 
low the vine a free circulation of the air. The upper- 
most shoots are topped also and tied as before. 

At this time the vine which has not more than one 
eighth of the height, and scarcely a sixth of the 
breadth which it has yet to attain, furnishes already 
from twenty to thirty clusters; that is to say, it pro- 
duces as much as a vine, kept in the ordinary way, 
that has its full growth. 

In the sixth year the pyramids begin to ascend, and 
look shapely. ‘The two uppermost sprouts are 
as the year before, one down to 5 eyes, the other to 6; 
and the spiral is continued; care being taken to wind 
and bind them before the buds begin to show out, not 
to risk breaking them off, and spoiling the larity 
of the cone. ‘The last year’s sprouts on the side-run- 
ners are now cut down to 4 eyes; if there are lateral 
sprouts on these again, they are not surpressed, but 
according to their strength are left with 1 or 2 eyes at 
most. ‘The ‘uppermost stems are tied up and 
when too long; this operation is performed when the 
berry has set. The vines, this season yield, from thir- 


ty to sixty clusters a piece. 
In the seventh year, all the same are per- 
formed, the same as. the preceding year; and from fif- 





and the first eye, counting from the roots, 4 inches’ 


ty to a hundred clusters are gathered from every vine. 
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During the eighth and ninth years, the same atten- 
tions are given until the spiral has reached the top of 
the post. From this time forth, whatever surmounts the 

is to be pruned down every spring, while the side- 
runners are to be allowed a little longer than before. 
The diameters of the base and of the summit, should 
be in the proportion of two to one, or three to one in 
places exposed to the force of the winds. ‘There need 
be no anxiety about the too great spreading of the 
outer circumference; if determined to prune it into 
shape, allow the wood time to strengthen, and propor- 
tion the clipping as the side shoots become firm and 
stout. But in no case must there be more than two 
eyes left on a side shoot; even some of the side run- 
ners, and at any rate some of the side shoots should be 
thinned out, if they are too numerous and crowded; 
without this precaution they will reciprocally weaken 
and stifle each other. A vineyard of 2000 stocks 
trained at the above manner, and thinned in the fall, 
in cool years, of those leaves which hide the sun from 
the clusters, yields yearly 26,000 gals. ‘of wine; 
while on the other hand, 6000 vine stocks trained in 
the ordinary way produce in common seasons only 
from 780 to 1300 gallons, and in the very best seasons 
only about 2600 gallons. 


Cow CaspaGe, on Cesarean Cote. 


Having resided in this island about twenty years, I 
have had opportunity of appreciating the great advan- 
this variety of Brassica is to the small farmer, as 
well as to the large one, and will, with your permis- 
sion, give your readers a brief account of its culture 
and uses. The seed is sown from about the 20th 
A t to the Ist of September, in a good soil, and 
planted out from November, to January, and Februa- 
ry.in succession, at from twenty to thirty inches dis- 
tance, in a good, substantial, well-manured soil, as no 
plant is more exhausting, or requires a better soil; but 
perhaps, no one plant produces so large a quantity of 
nutriment during its period of vegetation. About the 
month of April they begin (from the first crop) to 
strip the under leaves, cut them in small pieces, mix 
them with sour milk, bran, or other farinacious sub- 
stances, and given them as food to ducks, geese, hogs, 
&e. During the whole summer they continue to strip 
the plant of its leaves, until it attains the height of 
from six, to twelve feet; and if a searcity of herbage 
prevails, the leaves form an excellent feed for cows 
and oxen, with alternate feeds of hay and straw. The 
tops and side shoots are excellent at table during win- 
ter and spring. 

The longest of the stalks are frequently used to 
support scarlet runners and other French beans, and 
as eross lathing for thatched buildings, where they 
will last for a half ‘a century, if kept dry, for the lat- 
ter. purpose —. Saunders, Island of Jersey, 

- 14th April, 1829. Gardener's Magazine. 


FOOD FOR SILK WORMS. 


Dr. Sterler, a member of the commission appointed 
for improving the production of silk, and Botanist to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Munich, has suc- 
ceeded in discovering a kind of food for the silk- 
worms, which will replace the use of the mulberry 
tree. This too, it is said, the worms prefer, and it 
renders them less subject to disease. Specimens of 
the silk have been presented to, and received the ap- 

robation of his Majesty. Great advantage will result 
From this discovery. ‘The name of this new food is 
not given. 


REMARKABLE APPLE TREE. 


At one of the recent sittings of the Royal Society 
of Emulation at Abbeville in France, an account was 
read by Mr. Tillettee, a botanist, of an apple tree for- 
ty years old, at St. Valery, which, owing to the im- 

organization of its blossom, had never born 
it until last year: when the idea of impregnating 





the bloom with the pollen of the blossoms of other 
trees was entertained and put in practice. All the 
blooms so treated produced fine fruit, while those 
which were not brought in contact with the blossoms 
from other trees remained,as formerly, entirely bar- 
ren. 


ExtTraorpinary Proptce or a Pea. 


Four or five ordinary land peas, of the species term- 
ed Gray Hastings, having been in spring 1829, drop- 
ped by accident into a plot of onions, in the garden of 
Mr. Williamson, in Sunnyside, Parish of Hamilton; 
they all grew luxuriantly, and some of them branched 
into several stems. One of them in particular sent 
out six stems or grains from one root, and these put 
forth, in all, 391 blossoms, of which 105 never came 
into pod; of the rest, 169 well-formed pods produced 
771 completely ripe peas; and 126 pods formed peas, 
but none of them ripened. If the whole blossoms had 
come to perfection, at the rate of the 160 that ripened 
their seeds, the produce of this pea would have ex- 
ceeded 1800 peas. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 
Wilmington, Delaware, March 10, 1830. 
EsTEEMED FRIEND, 


I observe in the American Farmer of last week, 
some remarks on the hydrophobia and the certainty of 
a cure by the timely use of chlorine, which I have no 
doubt of, as its powerful effects in neutralizing poisons 
in other cases are well known. 

The dreadful disease of hydrophobia cannot be too 
cautiously guarded against, and a timely application 
to the part bitten, I am fully persuaded is the most 
certain to counteract the virus deposited by the rabid 
animal. I am also led to believe that the poison remains 
local longer than we are aware of; having had various 
cases of animals bitten, and where symptoms on the 
approach of the disorder were very different; though 
some particular indications were uniform in most or 
all of them; but the actions very different—It is ge- 
nerally supposed that there is a great aversion to wa- 
ter; it may be, but not so universal as imagined. I 
knew of two cases where dogs that took to running 
with madness took the water voluntarily; one of them 
swam toa boat that was passing thirty or forty yards 
from the shore, with two boys in it, who seeing him on 
the bank running as if lost, called him, and he jumped 
into the water and swam to them; they lifted him in and 
brought him home with them to my house; he bit my 
house dog, a cow, and a hog, in a few minutes; con- 
tinuing with the boys about the stable, he bit a horse, 
that was coming out and put his nose down to smell, 
being blind; he took hold of his nose, and the horse 
hoisted him off his feet by suddenly lifting his head, 
being a small sized dog. All this past in the forepart 
of the day.—In the afternoon one of my neighbours 
called to know if a mad dog had been there, and de- 
scribed the same dog as having bitten several animals 
that morning before he reached my house; he had 
— by me but came back in the boat, as related — 

then took the alarm and was desirous to secure him, 
to prove the fact of his madness; ordered an open 
headed hogshead to be provided, and went to the sta- 
ble in search. I found him laying coiled up in the 
entry passage; as soon as I opened the door he looked 
up, and the glare of his eyes, of a shining green cast, 
convinced me of his condition. I took a suitable stick 
in one hand and a rope in the other, and advanced 
slowly and cautiously to him, (as they are easily 
frightened in that disease,) tied the rope round his 
neck, led him out and stood waiting for the vessel to 
be a he kept snapping the rope that I held him 
by until he bit it off, and run and hid himself under 
an oven near the dwelling house—I got a piece of 
meat, called him out, and gave it to him; while he 


‘mill door, and had fed them until they were in a good 





was edting it I caught him fast by the back of hig 
neck and carried him to the hogshead and covered it 
securely, he was immediately attacked with spasms, 
and would bite every thing that was put near him, 
and before next morning died with every symptom of 
hydrophobia. In about nine days after, the hog died 
with madness, and after working the horse about ¢ 
week, I cut the piece out, being in a fleshy part of the 
lip—the horse never was affected while I kept himn— 
perhaps a year after, I parted with him. The cow 
was milked and the milk fed to a calf about two 
months, when it was used in the family again with 
that of other cows, not being suspected at so late a 
period; she was milked one morning as usual, and be. 
fore night was terribly affected with madness, and: 
was put out of misery as soon as discovered. The. 
dog was also killed before he was affected. 

I have no doubt that taking the part away saved 
the horse, though a week or ten days after the bite 
happened. 

I once had a hog that died with all the symptoms 
of hydrophobia, seven or eight months after being bit- 
ten by a dog that was in a rabid state, and several 
cattle at different periods with various symptoms. _ 

A dog seldom runs above two or three days dange- 
rously; he soon becomes stiff in the jaw, and can no 
longer bite. The eyes assume a glassy shining look, 
but otherwise vary; generally timid, though he has 
a propensity to snap, but not to pursue like an a 
dog; easily frightened or intimidated if approached in 
a hasty manner—toward the last he abounds with 
saliva, in which the virus is mingled. 

I never knew an instance of the eating of the flesh 
of a rabid animal to infect the subject; and the in- 
stance of the milk of my cow that was used the same 
day that symptoms of hydrophobia were exhibited 
seems to strengthen that opinion. 

But it is all important if chlorine will counteract 
that poison, to be prepared with a portion in every 
family, and more especially as the disease is lucal for 
a sufficient length of time to effect a cure, which ig 
my belief fully. C. King: © 

Brandywine, 8th of 3 m. 1830. 

P.S. I might add another case that happened a few 
days past—my son had bought three pigs about two 
months ago,and put them into a close pen near the 






































condition for market. One of them took sick, when I 
happened to go to the mill they had taken it out of 
the pen and were giving it something to relieve it—I 
immediately saw symptoms of hydrophobia, and told 
them it was useless; to put it in a pen alone; a few 
hours after it died; the spasms had commenced before 
it was taken from its companions, and never ceased 
until death relieved it. This pig must have been bit- 
ten before my son penned it up, as no chance could 
have occurred afterwards; the man from whom they 
were purchased had them running at large; the other 
two are not yet sick, and perhaps never may be, as we 
do not know that they were bitten—I am ready to 
believe the disease originates in the dog and fox, and 
perhaps the wolf. I have also had some reasons to believe 
that privation of food, and then a glut, with that of a 
putrid quality, may possibly have a tendency to pro- 
duce this direful disease. 

















BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 


The manufacture of sugar froom beet-roots is still 
making way rapidly in France, with almost daily im- 
provements. ithin the last fortnight (Nov. 1st) 
manufacturer near Paris has taken out a patent, by 
which he undertakes to diminish the time hitherto re- 
quired for completing the process at least one-third. 









Cure ror Rine Bone anv Spavin. 
Take 6 oz. of the oil of origanum, 2 oz. cam 
and 2 oz. of mercurial ointment, mix them well to 
gether, and rub the place affected two or three time 
a day, keeping the horse dry. ; 
4 Subscriber in Frederick County. 
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LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


In perusing the Fourth Annual Report of the Pri- 
son Discipline Society of Boston, the attention of the 
writer of this was particularly arrested, by the facts 
and observations it contains, on the subject of Family 
Government. “Among the causes of crime,” says 
this valuable Report, “the neglect of family govern- 
ment stands next to intemperance: it is, in fact, not 
unfrequently the cause of intemperance. Youth, 
when unrestrained and neglected by their parents, 
find their way to the tavern and the grog-shop; and 
others, whose parents have attempted unsuccessfully 
to govern them, have not become abandoned to vice, 
till they forsook their father’s house. It is the con- 
fession of many convicts, that the course of vice 
which brought them to the prison, commenced in diso- 
bedience to their parents or in their parents’ neglect. 
And it has already been stated that about sixty, which 
is one third of the whole number of the youth who 
have been committed to the House of Reformation at 
South Boston, were committed for being stubborn and 
disobedient. And among old convicts, for the higher 
crimes, especially those which were the offspring of 
unrestrained and sudden passion, there is evidence 
from prisons, that they who have been guilty of such 
crimes, were never subject to family government. 
And there is further evidence, in a few cases, where 
parents and children have been found together in the 
same prison, that the father’s house was a place of 
entire discord, in regard to every thing good, and of 
harmony only in devising and executing mischief: 
and in one instance, at least, a son, who made sport 
on his way from the prison to the gallows, where he 
was soon to lose his life, traced his dreadful end to 
the instructions of his mother. Let parents, then, 

wern their children, and children obey their parents 
in that which is right. 

These statements, of the truth of which there can 
be no doubt, are really appalling, and ought very se- 
riously to impress all those who are parents and heads 
of families, with an awful sense of the responsibility 
which rests upon them. Let it be again repeated: 
“It is the confession of many convicts, that the course 
of vice, which brought them to the prison, commenc- 
ed in disobedience to their parents, or in their parents’ 
neglect.” It is believed that, ina a majority of 

. cases, the most hardened criminals could easily trace 
to these sources the commencement of their career of 
folly and of crime. Is it not, then, the incumbent 
duty of parents to use every means within their pow- 
er, to protect their tender offspring from the corrupt- 
ing iene of bad example; to guard them, when 
young, against forming evil associations, and to re- 
strain them on every occasion, where restraint is ne- 
cessary? Parents who are thus diligently engaged 
in the discharge of the important duties of their sta- 
tion—who are concerned to bring up the lambs com- 
mitted to their care, in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, will receive a rich reward for their faith- 
fulness; and not only their children, but their chil- 
dren’s children will have reason to bless them for 
their oversight and care. 

William Penn, who had a profound knowledge of 
human nature, and was well qualified to administer 
advice, made this excellent observation: “If thou 
wouldst be easy and happy in thy family, above all 
things observe discipline. E:very one in it should 
know their duty, and there should be a time and a 
place for every thing.” If a wholesome discipline 
were established and maintained in families,—if pa- 
tents and those who have the care of youth, kept 
their proper places, and were enough concerned to 
train up the child in the way he should go, the salu- 
y aif would soon be obvious; and the ee 

isety and the crime, originating in parental ne- 
dan at youthful disobedience, would not be so fre- 
quently presented to our view. Surely the painful 





and affecting statement contained in the above ex- 
tract, every way confirmed and corroborated as it is 
by experience and observation, ought to alarm those 
parents who are lamentably careless and indifferent, 
In relation to this most interesting and important sub- 
ject. What can they suppose will be the conse- 
quence of allowing their children to throw off all 
subjection and restraint, and, as is frequetnly the 
case, to take the reins of government entirely into 
their own hands? When such is the disordered state 
of’ affairs;—when by their own imprudence or crimi- 
nal neglect, parents have lost all right, influence and 
authority in their families, however it may be la- 
mented, it is not at all surprising that their children 
should grow up in ignorance, licentiousness and fol- 
ly;—that their evil habits should grow with their 
growth and strengthen with their strength, until they 
become a burthen to the public and a disgrace to 
themselves, to their families and friends. They are 
prepared to pursue with avidity the path of crime 
upon which they have unhappily entered; they ad- 
vance with rapid strides from one degree of guilt to 
another, till,.sooner or later, the strong arm of the 
law arrests them in the midst of their criminal ca- 
reer, and they are plunged at once into the very vor- 
tex of misery and ruin; perhaps ending their days on 
the gallows, or in the penitentiary; and bringing down 
the gray hairs of their parents with sorrow to the 

ve. 

That this is not a mere picture of the imagination, 
the facts detailed in the Boston Report abundantly 
rove. 
‘ While so much is said on the subject of intempe- 
rance, and the whole community would seem to be 
awakened to a just sense of the enormity of the evil, 
and the misery which it invariably entails on indivi- 
duals and families, let us not overlook and disregard 
that which has been proved to be one of its principal 
causes. In the present day, and in a crowded city 
like ours, temptations to evil are multiplied, and _pre- 
sented to the youthful mind in every variety of form; 
and it requires the greatest vigilance and care, even 
on the part of judicious parents, to prevent their chil- 
dren from contracting associations, and forming habits, 
the tendency of which would inevitably be, to lead 
them to the haunts of dissipation, of folly, and of 
vice, In the evening, instead of allowing their boys 
to run at large in the streets, how much better would 
it be for the parents to gather them into their own 
fireside circle, or occasionally go with.them to hear 
the useful sciences familiarly illustrated and explain- 
ed The youth in many of the countries of Europe 
would most gladly avail themselves of the facilities 
which are here enjoyed for the cultivation of science, 
and yet it is astonishing how few of our young peo- 
ple, comparatively speaking, are disposed to make use 
of those opportunities of acquiring knowledge, which 
are placed so easily within their reach, and afforded 
at so cheap a rate. Let parents teach their children 
to be industrious. Moderate exercise and labor will 
have a wonderful tendency to preserve both the men- 
tal and physical functions in a sound, vigorous and 
healthy state. Embrace every suitable opportunity to 
imbue their tender and susceptible minds, with the 
precepts of piety and virtue. Inure them to habits 
of just thinking. Teach them, early, to set a true 
value upon the dignity of human nature. Furnish 
them with well-chosen books, which will serve to in- 
terest and instruct; to develope and strengthen the 
intellectual faculties. Such a course of discipline, it 
is believed, would not fail to be attended with the 
happiest effects. Parents would then be a oo 
to their children; and the children would honor an 
obey their parents. The disposition of the child to 
run about the streets in search of pleasure, and to 
spend time foolishly, would be taken away; and, in 
its place, a taste would be received and cultivated for 
truer and more refined enjoyment. Home would then 
have its delights; it would indeed possess the most 
powerful attractions, and both parents and children 





would increasingly feel; that jest moments, 
théir sweétest and most-subgtantia 8 were to be 
found in each~other’s séciety seated together 
around the evening firepide. In the contemplation of 
such a.scene of pure and undisturbed enjoyment, well 
might the poet rapturously exclaim: . 

«Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise that has*survived the fall! 

Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 

Or, tasting, Jong enjéy thee: too infirm 

Or too incautious to preserve thy sweets 

Unmix’d with drops of bitter, which neglect 

Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup: 

Thou art the nurse of virtue, in thine arms 

She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 

Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again.” 

[Baltimore American. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Pe Se A. ee 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

[The following was written for the “American Turf 
Register and Sporting Magazine,” but was deferred 
as a sketch on the same subject was then in type for 
that journal, We are happy to give it to the readers of 
the American Farmer, who may expect many papers 
on natural history worthy of their regard, and useful 
and entertaining to their children.] 


THE DOG. 


The history of the dog is enveloped in obscurity. 
The most persevering researches of the learned have 
not been able to trace him to an original, and opinions 
are yet divided between the wolf and the chacal, and 
according to some writers the fox, as the stock from 
which our domestic dog is derived. We do not ex- 
pect to throw additional light on this intricate and in- 
teresting subject. Our object is merely’to circulate 
some general facts in his history, attd to exéiteto ob- 
servations upon the changes, so singular and so unex- 
ampled in this animal, which he undergoes on’ a 
change of climate. . 

All of the genus canis are carniverous animals, and _ 
the domestic dog, it is well known, from repeated ex- 
periments will not live long if deprived of meat. 

The genus is described as having, “three false mo- 
lars above, four below, two tuberculous teeth behind 
each carniverous one, the first of which, in the upper 
row is very large. “The upper carniverous tooth has 
but a single small tubercle within, but the lower has its 
posterior point altogether tuberculous. ‘Their tongue 
is soft, the fore feet have five toes, and the hinder four. 

The foregoing is the general description of the 
genus. The species called the domestic dog, ‘is dis- 
tinguished by a curved tail, and varies infinitely in 
size, form, colour, and in the quality of its hair. 

The wolf has its tail straight, varies in size, colour 
and ferocity. But these variations are very limited in 
comparison to those of the domestic dog. 

he chacal, or golden wolf, is smaller than other 
wolves of Europe. It inhabits a great part of Asia, . 
and Africa. Lives in troops, hunts after the manner 
of the dog, and seems to resemble the domestic dog 
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more than any other wild species, in conformation and 
facility of being tamed. 

Naturalists have more generally divided between 
= and the chacal, as the original of the domes- 
tic dog. 

. The dog, it is well known, will breed with the wolf, 
and also with the fox. At least the stories of these 
facts are pretty well authenticated, but whether the 
issue of such union is prolific or not, has not been 
well ascertained. If this should prove to be the case, 
we might then consider these animals as of one spe- 
cies; fur according to Flemming, the unerring rule, 
whether animals are or are not of the same species, is 
that their issue are or are not prolific. 

The dog undergoes so many and such great changes, 
from climate and food, that he at times is made to re- 
= either of his supposed originals, and which I 
1ave no doubt has given rise to many of the supposi- 
tions about him. We have it well authenticated that 
the shepherd’s dog transported into a temperate cli- 
mate, and among a civilized people, in England, 
France, or Germany, for instance, loses its savage as- 
pect, its pricked ears, its rough, long, and thick hair, 
and from the influence of climate and food, will be- 
come either a French matin, an English mastiff, or a 
hound. These last, whether stag hound, fox hound, 
or beagle, transported into Spain or Barbary, in which 
countries there is a tendency generally, in the hair of 
all quadrupeds, to become soft and long, will be con- 
verted into the land spaniel and water spaniel, of dif- 
ferent sizes. And, these brought back to England, 
change colours, and become the great and little King 
Charles’ dog. The grey matin-hound transported into 
the north becomes the great Danish dog, and this sent 
to the south becomes the grey hound of different 
sizes. The same transported into Ireland, the Uk- 
rane, Tartary, Epirus, and Albania, become the great 
wild dog, known generally as the Irish wolf dog. ‘The 
Turkish dog without hair is only the Danish dog, re- 
moved to a warm climate. In some countries the 
voice of the dog is materially altered, in others he be- 
comes entirely silent; and warm climates generally 
change more or less their instincts and forms. 

From these various races, the effect of climate and 
food, mongrels, single, double or triple, to an infinite 
variety may be bred, which readily accounts for the 
many varieties passing daily before our eyes. 

It is to be regretted, that more attention has not been 
paid in our country, to the changes which the domes- 

tic dog undergoes. ‘That is, the imported races, and 
not those which have become acclimated and fixed in 
their peculiarities. In my own observations I have 
frequently observed that the setter, imported from 
England, loses after a few generations his heavy coat 
of hair, and his stubby form, becoming a taller, more 
gracefully formed and lighter coated dog. And where 
every possible care has been observed to preserve the 
race pure,I have known some of the issue in time 
to be as smooth as pointers, with merely a slight fringe 
of hair under the tail and behind the thigh. ‘They are 
known by the name of smooth setters. Their hair is 
coarser, and their hides thicker than the genuine 
pointer, they take the bush or water with indifferenee, 
and appear to preserve all their fine instinets for hunt- 
ing without deterioration. I have also been disposed 
to consider them more hardy and longer lived than 
either the pointer or rough setter. 

This effect of our climate to elongate, if I may so 
express myself, the forms of some animals, I have 
sometimes thought was visible in that of man himself, 
and often as early as the first generation from the emi- 

t. I have no doubt that the Americans are the 
tallest race of civilized man, 

Among the never failing characters of the domestic 
dog, throughout his endless varieties, is that his tail 
has always a curve, and if there are more colours than 
one in it, the end is always white. No wild race 
of dogs has yet been found, to which the domestic 
dog might be traced. He appears to be among the most 
early and most complete conquests of man, and known 


only as his companion and friend. But there are 
dogs subjected to uncivilized man, which may be con- 
sidered as half reclaimed, and which probably present 
the most correct peculiarities of the original type. 
These are the Dingo of New-Holland, the Dhole of 
India, and the dog of our South American, and North 
American Indians. 

But even these dogs may be called domesticated, 
They are the subdued attendants of their masters. 
We know not the dog, and cannot therefore reason 
upon him as a savage and unsubdued animal. In se- 
veral instances in which wolves have been taken 
young, they have readily become tamed, and shown 
many of the remarkable properties of the dog. And 
so also with the fox. And yet scientific investigations 
Fs peculiarities, justify their being classed as 

ifferent species from the dog. 

We wish the experiment with the wolf were 
thoroughly tried. ‘To breed between it and the dog, 
and then ascertain if the issue would be prolific with 
each other and -the dog. We have heard anecdotes 
tending to this proof, but the facts appear to have been 
carelessly observed, and the inference made to depend 
too much upon external resemblance. 

Look at that slut’s ears,said a gentleman to me one 
day, she is certainly the issue of a fox, and there was 
one, half tamed, in her neighbourhood when the 
mother was in heat. Look-at her pup, I replied, wool- 
ly like a bear, and born without a tail (which were 
facts,) he certainly must have been begotten by a bear, 
although I could not add that there was one at large, 
in the neighbourhood when the mother was in heat. 

And so it is, that accidental resemblances of parts, 
have been too frequently assumed as unequivocal evi- 
dence of a mixture of races, and any probability how- 
4 remote, of such a mixture, at once accepted as a 
act. 

I have seen the domestie dog, unquestionably with- 
out foreign intermixture, possessing so completely the 
head of the wolf, that a scientifie zoologist only could 
detect the difference. Now transport one of these 
dogs to the frontier, and he at once passes for part 
wolf, and in all probability may be so passed off with 
the county court for the benefit of the wolf premium. 

Although in his teeth,organs of motion, generation, 
and of sense, the wolf entirely resembles the domes- 
tic dog, he is not as easily tamed as the chacal, whose 
organization is also entirely similar. And when the 
domestic dog has become wild, he has been found to 
assume the habits and mode of existence of the cha- 
cal. From these circumstances one might infer that 
our favourite originated from the chacal, if it were not 
for the insurmountable objection arising from the ex- 
cessively offensive odour which is exhaled from these 
animals. Too offensive for human endurance, and 
sufficient to exclude them forever from the domesticat- 
ing hand of man. ‘The presence of a single chacal 
would be sufficient to poison a whole habitation.” 

I do not myself believe the dog to have originated 
from either of the stocks mentioned, but to have been a 
wolf, or jackall, or fox, as you please, differing from 
any now found in a wild state, with propensities peeu- 
euliarly adapting him to the state of domesticity and 
servitude in which he is now only to be found. 


of his race, is considered a native of that country by 
the best authorities. If this is the case, he presents 
the unique spectaele, of a completely subdued dog, 
and of the most civilized propensities, the property of 
a savage people. The earliest notices of him, shew 
him to be the same noble and sagacious animal whieh 
he is now. We wish his history were better known. 


Warter-proor CrotnH.—aA saturated solution of 
water, sugar of lead, and alum, being prepared, the 
cloth should be immersed in the fluid for a few hours; 
on withdrawing it, and allowing it to dry, it will be 
found impervious to rain. The cloth should after- 





| wards be hotpressed. 


The Newfoundland, one of the most interesting r 


a 





LAFAYETTE. 

The last number of the North American Review 
contains an interesting article on Lavasseur’s Lafay. 
ette in —* from which we extract the conclud. 
ing paragraph. 

hss a those who deny to General Lafayette the 
name of a great man. This is a vague phrase, harj 
to define, of an acceptation somewhat dependent on thg 
circle in which it is used. Does — belong to 
greatness, and make a partof it? Who is there, that 
has run through such a career with so little reproach? 
Are military courage and conduct the test of great 
ness? Lafayette was trusted by Washington with al] 
kinds of service; the laborious and the complica 
which required patience and skill; the perilous which 
demanded nerve; and we see him keeping up a pur 
suit, effecting a retreat, out-maneuvring an enemy, 
and heading an assault, with equal reputation and 
success. Are the willingness to meet tremendous re. 
sponsibility , and the cool and brave administration of 
gigantic power, proofs of greatness? Lafayette com. 
manded in chief the national guard of France, three 
millions of bayonets. Is the fortitude required to re 
sist the urgency of a multitude pressing onward their 





leader to crime, a trait of true greatness? Behold La- 
fayette, when he might have been the chief, becoming 
the fugitive of the French revolution. Is the solitary 
and unaided opposition of a good citizen to the pre 
tensions of an absolute ruler, whose power was ag 
boundless as his ambition, an effort of greatness? 
Read the letter of Lafayette to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
refusing to vote for him as consul for life. Is a volun- 
tary return, in advancing years, to the direction of af- 
fairs, at a moment like that when the ponderous ma- 
chinery of the French empire was flying asunder, 
stunning, rending, crushing, annihilating thousands 
every side, a mark of greatness? Consider his calm 
ness at the tribune, when allied Europe was at the 
gates of Paris, and Napoleon yet stood in his despera- 
tion and at bay. And add to all this the dignity, the 
propriety, the cheerfulness, the matchless discretion of 
his conduct, in the strange, new position, in which he 
was placed in this country. Those who deny sucha 
man the mead of greatness, may award it if they 
please, to their Alexanders, and Cesars, their Frede- 
ricks and their Wellingtons. 


(Items from late English papers.) 





During the American revolutionary war, 80 old 
German soldiers, who, after having long served under 
different monarchs in Europe, had retired across the 
Atlantic, and converted their swords into ploughshares, 
voluntarily formed themselves into a company, and 
distinguished themselves in various actions on the side 
of liberty. The Captain was nearly 100 years old, 
and had been in the army 40 years, and present in 
17 battles. The drummer was 94, and the youngest 
man in the corps on the verge of 70. Instead of a 
cockade, each man wore a piece of black crape, as a 
mark of sorrow for being obliged, at so advanced a pe 
riod of life, to bear arms “But,” said the veterans, 
**we should be deficient in gratitude, if we did not act 
in defence of a country which has afforded us a gene 
rous asylum, and protected us from tyranny and op 
pression.” 


Whether a fish called the samlet ever becomes & 
salmon or not, is a question not yet satisfactorily an- 
swered. I think I could give circumstantial, if not 
positive, proof that it does. William V. Ellis, Esq, 
of Minsterworth, near Gloucester, who has a very ex- 
tensive fishery or the river Severn, is of opinion, from 
information received from fisherman under his diree- 
tion, that the samlet does ultimately become a salmon; 
‘in confirmation of which, he says, one of the fisher- 
man thrust a wire through the tail of a samlet, and in 
process of time (notwithstanding the corrosion and a¢- 
tion of the fresh and sea-water on the wire) the sai 





was again taken with the wire in its tail after that 
had become a salmon. i 
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_ Pie-Kitiine Exrraorpinary.—F rederick Green, 

em governor of the poor-house at Brewood, in this coun- 

Lafay. ty, last week made a wager of ten pounds that he 

nelud- would kill, scald, and well and completely dress, open, 
&e. eight pigs in four hours, without any other assis- 

tte the B sonce whatsoever during the process, than that of hav- 

» hard ing the hot water conveyed to the scalding tub as he 

onthe § wanted it. He performed his task in the extraordina- 

ong ©# ,ily short time of three hours and 56 minutes, to the 

. admiration of all present. One of the above pigs 

roach? weighed 380 lbs., and none were of less weight than 

great § 940 Ibs. They were all killed in a butcher's slaugh- 

‘ith all § ter-house, and Green had the advantage of the wind 

cated, B and windlass, to get the pigs out of the scalding tub. 

which [Staffordshire Advertiser. 

a pur 

nemy, 

x TES TALLER 

ra Battmore, Frivay, Marcu 19, 1830. 

th 
coal &¥% There are few subjects on which people are 
d their} more generally ignorant, than on that of the diseases 


of the horse, especially subjects involving the same 


Id La- y 
i amount of property and enjoyment. In general, when 


0 

olitag a horse exhibits symptoms of disease, some popular 
e pre remedy ,—compounded by quackery in the cauldron of 
was ag} ignorance,—is poured down his throat, and if either 
1tness? f luck or nature befriends the poor animal so that he re- 


aparte,—p covers, it is well; if not, he is abandoned to his fate 
Volun- § or left to the tortures of further empiricism till he dies. 
: of af. | There is scarcely a single popular remedy for the dis- 
's ma-— eases of the horse, with the nature of the ingredients 
under, § of which the person who administers them is ac- 
undson | quainted—all they can say is,—and even this merely 


; calm.) by guess,—that such a medicine cured such a horse of 
at the —* the botts, &c., but they cannot say why or wherefore. 
sper In fact, quackery in Farriery, is more blindly follow- 
ty, the) ed than in medicine, and with more ill consequences, 
tion of § excepting so far as the value of the life of a man, 
\ich he} and that of the horse makes the difference, which 
sucha is not unfrequently in favour of the latter. As a 
ff they powerful means of subverting this system of quacke- 
Frede- we are pleased with the republication of Hind’s 


arriery, alate and excellent English work, which 
has just issued from the press of John Grigg, of Phil- 
a with additions and improvements particular- 





80 old ly adapted to this country, by T. M. Smith, veterina- 
1 under 1Y Surgeon. The work gives the anatomy of the 
~~ horse in a perspicuous style, with plates and cuts, 
rth. shewing the situation of the internal parts, the bones, 

oa &e. The diseases are clearly described by their symp- 


“4 side °™S> with various directions for their prevention, and 
the most approved remedies pointed out. We can- 


” = not too highly recommend this book, and therefore 

ent IB advise every owner of a horse to obtain it. It is for 

r sale at the bookstore of G. McDowell & Son, Mar- 
O" *® ket street. 

2, SB 

d a pe 





terans, _ $#* English papers have been received from Lon- 
not act don, to the 10th of February—all accounts agree in 
. gene representing the distresses of the manufacturing and 
nd op agricultural classes to be severe and universal beyond 
example, in the history of that great, but unfortunate 

nation. The demands upon the government, for some 

mes 2] measures of immediate and radical relief, as is stated 
ily an-§ in all the private letters received here, proceed from all 
, if not classes and conditions, except, perhaps—the public 
» Esq,§§ creditors. How it will end it is impossible to say; 
ery €X-— the history of the past puts all prediction at defiance. 
n, from How many, from Napoleon the great, down to the 
diree-§ veriest tyro in politics, have foretold the bankruptcy 
almou;¥§ and overthrow of the British government?—Yet there 
fisher-@ it stands, still participating in, if no longer controlling 
and ing the policy of all Europe. But where there is ever 
und a0-#@ accumulating debt, increasing extravagance of the 
© same aristocracy, with every day some new and extensive 
that t substitution of anpificial Sor human labour, with, con- 
“@ *quently an awful reduction in the means of subsis- 









tence among the labouring classes, and of course, an 
addition to the list of paupers in a compound propor- 
tion, there must needs be something done? It is not 
a defective twig, or sprout, here and there, that may 
be pruned away, leaving the great mass to flourish in 
more fruitful vigour; every limb of the nation, every 
branch of public industry, appears to be withering un- 
der some corrupting taint, and nothing it would seem 
remains, but to head it down, as the farmer would say, 
and trust to the strength of the root to throw out an 
entirely new stock. 

Patriotism and a proper estimate of the national 
exigency, would appear to require at the hands of the 
ministry that they should set an example of firmness 
and self devotion; and assuredly if any man has 
weight of character to meet and bear him through 
such a crisis, it ought to be the Duke or WELLING- 
ton. Let the ministers come forward with a volun- 
tary abandonment of one half of their own salaries, 
let them in like proportion reduce the immense 
amount of pensions and the public debt, and in some 
measure also, the rate of interest on the remainder; 
and secure to the people—we do not mean the uni- 
versal people—a fair, honest, bona , Tesponsible 
a in the House of ne oat 
where are our pen and our speculations leading us? 
What have “ae do with England and her distress- 
es? truly it is presumption in us to theorise on the re- 
medy for difficulties, for which so many wiser heads 
have not found an appropriate and adequate solution; 
but, to be indifferent to the condition of a great and 
gallant nation plunged to the very chin in privation 
and misery, with her thousands living on three half 
pence a day, whilst the country is redundant in the 


elements of subsistence; and that too our parent na- 


tion; blood of their blood, and bone of their bone, 
would be equally unnatural and impossible. ‘The con- 
nections too between the countries, in science, trade, and 
all kinds of intellectual and civilising intercourse; con- 
stitute channels of sympathy and mutual interest, 
that must lead every well informed and liberal mind- 
ed American to cherish a lively regard for the wel- 
fare of England. 


- Iw the House ef Commons, February 5, Mr. Ro- 
binson inquired “‘whether any negotiation is pending 
between this country and the United States, with a 
view to the renewal of a direct intercourse between 
the United States and our possessions in Canada.” 

Mr. Secretary Peel—My answer to the hon. gen- 
tleman’s question is this—that a communication has 
been received from the Minister of the United States 
on that important subject; and that this communica- 
tion is still under the consideration of his Majesty’s 
government. 


In replying to an observation of Mr. Huskisson, 
Mr. Peel said, the hon. member had avowed his sa- 
tisfaction at the speech of the American President. 
His (Mr. P’s) was equally great, for the President’s 
expression of amity and friendship towards this coun- 
try were such as it gave him extreme pleasure to 
re-echo with respect to America, and he heped that 
all the future competition between the two countries 
would be that of industry, peace and civilization! 


[Old Hickory seems to have tickled John Bull’s va- 
nity to some effect; it may be imagined that the 
pill was not swallowed with the less avidity, for 
coming from the hand that smote him so desperately 
at New Orleans!] ' 


The king’s speech, brief and vague as usual, had 
been read to parliament 

Inthe House of Commons on the same evening an 
addfess, similar to that agreed to in the upper house, 
and which was a mere echo of the speech from the 
throne, was pro On this address Sir E. 
Knatchbull moved an amendment, to the effect that 
the distress which existed was not “partial” but “uni- 
versal,” and pledging the House to adopt such mea- 
sures as might tend to relieve it. After a long dis- 





cussion the House divided, whcn tlere appeared for 
the amendment 105, against it 168,leaving a majori- 
ty of only 53 in favor of the Ministers. Of these 5S 
not less than 28 are members of the regular Whig 
capeatitons so that, if they had also voted against ~ 

inisters, there would have been a clear maj of 
three against them. Several of the 28 members who” 
thus saved the administration from being defeated, 
stated, that they thought the amendment better than, 
the address, and only voted for the latter to prevent 
the ultra tories gaining an advan over the ad- 
ministration and possibly compelling it to resign. 

These circumstances are extremely important, in- 
asmuch as they show that it will be scarcely possible 
for Ministers to keep their places, unless they make 
some vigorous effort to relieve the country from its 
present distress. A large proportion of the country 
gentlemen, who were formerly the thick and thin 
supporters of Ministers, have deserted them, finding 
that the distress which they have themselves done so 
much to create, has at last come to their own doors. 
We believe that Ministers, unless they can raise rents 
and prices, which is impossible, will never be able to 
bring back to their allegiance the rebellious squirear- 
chy. This agrarian insurrection would have been fa- 
tal to them the very first night, had it not been for 
the assistance of the Whigs. : 

Of continental news we really find nothing. Paris 
dates are to the 6th. Respecting Greece and its fu- 
ture Sovereign, the following is the only article of in- 
terest: 


New Sovereign of Greece—The followin 
graph appears in the Gazette de France of Monday, 
Ist February:—“We are assured that the definitive 
protocol respecting Greece has been signed in London’ 
between the Plenipotentiaries of the three powers, and 
that Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, is invested: with 
the sovereignty of Greece.” 


Private letters of Wednesday’s date state that an 
active correspondence has been carrying on between 
Prince Leopold and the Duke of Orleans; and it is 
pretty generally supposed in Paris, notwithstanding 
the denial of the Gazette de France, that, in the event 
of his becoming sovereign of Greece, he will espouse 
one of the Duke’s daughters. 

The Paris Journal du Commerce says, we are ena- 
bled to announce, from the most authentic information, 
that the expedition against Algiers was decided in 
the Council, which was held yesterday, 25,000 men 
are destined for the expedition, to cemmence in May. 

Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg is shortly expected 
at Paris, where the report of his marriage with a 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans is revived. 


para- 


Liverpoot Markets, Feb. 8. 


Cotton.—In the early part of last week, the de- 
mand for Cotton was limited, and the prices of most 
kinds declined 1-8d. per lb. and Boweds of the new 
crop, which were offering .rather freely, gave way 
about 4d per Ib. At this decline, however, there has 
since been considerable business done in the latter de- 
scription by the dealers and spinners. ‘The total sales 
amount to 12,320 bags, consisting of 8800 Bowed at 
5 7-8d. to 7d. chiefly at 64d. to 6 5-8d, for fully good 
fair new, 380 Orleans at 63d. to 74d. chiefly at 
63d, to 7d. for fair to good fair, 910 Alabama and 
Mobile, 6d. to 6 5-8d.; 140 Sea Island, 12d. to 21d.; 
70 stained do. 7d. to 10d.; of these, 500 American 
have been taken on speculation. 

Turpentine —There is a steady demand for this 
article; 1110 bris. have been disposed of, part very 
ordinary, at 9s. 9d. and the remainder » but not 
fine, at 11s. 6d. per cwt. The only transaction in 
Tar is a sale of 400 bris. Stockholm at 16s. per barrel. 

Liverpool, Feb. 10-——There has been no variation 
in the prices of Cotton since our last; the market is 
steady though quiet. The sales of the week are 
about 11,000 bales, and consist of 8,500 Uplands 64d 


- 
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for old, and 63 to 7d for new Cottons; 500 Ala- 
bama 6d and, 6 1-8d; $0 stained Sea Islands 7d. 


LiverPoot Corn Market, Feb. 10. 

- Average price of grain —For the week ending Ja- 
nuary 29—Imperial weekly average, wheat, 66s 6d; 
Rye, 33s; Barley, 29s 4d; Oats, 20s 94; Beans, 31s 
4d; Peas, 34s 7d. 


Aggregate average of the six weeks which regulates 
the Duties. 
Wheat, 56s 1d; Rye, 33s; Barley, 26s 5d; Oats, 
21s 3d; Beans, 31s 10d; Peas, 35s 5d. 


Duties on Foreign Corn for the present week. 

Wheat, 30s 8d; Rye, 19s 9d; Barley, 18s 4d; 
Oats, 15s 3d; Beans, 22s 9d; Peas, 16s 9d; Flour, 
188 5d. 

Liverpoot Corn Market, Feb. 8. 

There was a free sale for wheat at last Tuesday’s 
market, and prices were enhanced 1d to 2d per 70 
Ibs. but oats were in limited request, and 4d per bush- 
el lower. There has since been an active speculative 
demand for both articles, and the market well cleared 
of wheat at a further improvement of fully 2d per 
bushel. No sales are reported in bonded grain but 
2000 to 3000 bbls of flour under lock, have changed 
hands at 25s to 26s per barrel. 


Lonpon Markets, Feb.9. 

The Cotton market is without briskness, prices lit- 
tle varied, purchases for the week considerable, prices 
steady. Wool at a public sale on the $d, 228 bales 
Spanish, washed in the German manner on the backs 
of the sheep, sold at 8d to 184d; 53 bales regular 
Spanish, 84 a 16d; 55 bales German, 1s 7dd to 2s; 

“11 bales Odessa, 1s 84 to 1s 114d; 4 bales Cashmere 

white, 3d to 2s. They sold freely at very good pri- 

ces, considering their inferior qualities; on the whole 

the market is improved, and the demand increasing, 

aay for wools under 2s 3d per lb. the stock 
ing very low. 


¢# The Editor of the American Farmer wishes to 
obtain copies of the 7th and 9th vols. of that work; and 
will give for each, two copies of either the Ist, 2nd, 
5th, 8th, or 10th volumes 


Prices Current in Boston, March 12. 

Apples, best, bbl. 1.75 4 2.25. Beans, white, bushel 
-75.2 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 9.25 9.50; cargo No. 1, 
7.75 a 8.00; No. 2, 6.75 a 7.00. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .12.a.14. Cheese, new milk, .6 a .8; skim- 
med milk, 2. a.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.00 a 
5.25; Genesee, 5.50 a 5.15; Rye, best, 3.62a3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .62 a 63; Rye, .75 a.78; Barley .62; Oatse40a 
-42. Hogs’-Lard, Ist sort, new, Ib. .7a.8. Pork, clear, 
bb], 15 a 16; Navy, mess, 12.50 p ———; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl] Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top .62 a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, 25 a .33; 
Red dv. Northern, 8; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .40 a 
45; do. do unwashed, .25 a.40; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .32 a .40, do. half blood, .33 a .35; do. quarter, 
washed, .28 a .30; Native, washed .28 a .30; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, .4C a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 a.35; do. 
Spinning, !st sort, 33 a .35. 


Prices Current in New York, March 13. 

Bees-wax, yellow .21223. Qéetton, New Orleans .10 
a .124; Upland, .9 2.103; Alabama, .94a114. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .21; Flax.13.a.18. Flar, Ame- 
rican, 7a 8. xseed, rough, cask —— a ——; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.624 a -— Canal 5.00a 5.25; Balt. 
Howard st. 4.75 a 4.874; Richmond city mills, 4.874; 
country, 4.624 a 4.69; Alexand’a, 4.50 a 4.75; Frede- 
ricksburg 4.50; Petersburg, 4.50 a 4.624 Rye Flour, 
3.25 a ——; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.75 a ——; per hhd 
13.00 a Grain, Wheat, Genesee, ——a Vir. 
76 a 80; Rye, North, 624 a 65; Corn, Yel. Nor. .52 a 
—; Barley, 68 2.70; Oats, Soufheand North, .28 a .34; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu.—; Beal bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9. me 5.50 a 6.25; cargo 
—a 4.50; Butter, N. York, .122.16; shipping, .6 a 10; 
Lard, .5a.6; Pork, mess 11.25 a 11.75; prime 8.75 a 9.25 
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Prices Current in Philadelphia, March 15, 


Bees-wax, yellow .21a.23; Beans, bushel $1.00 a 1.25; 
Beef, mess 10 a 10.50, prime 8 a9, cargo 7; Butter, No 
1, 8a-, No.2, 6.a--; Cotton, New Orleans .104 a .12, 
Upland 10. a.11, Tenmessee 93 a .103, Alabama 94 a 
104; Feathers, South. .32 a .33, West. .31a.32; Flaxr.7a 
-14. Flour, sup. 4.50; fine, 4.00 a 4.25; Rye 3.00 a 3.25; 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a—-, bls. 2.124 a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask ——; bu. 1.28a——; Grain,—Wheat 85 a 86— 
Rye .50a.52, Corn 1. c. white, .33 a .34,1.c. yellow, .35 
a .36, u. c. round, .40 a .42; Oats .25 a .28, Barley, Pa. 
60 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .8 a .10, Virginia .8 a .9, Western .74 a .8; 
Hemp, 220 a 225; Lard, .5 a .64; Oil, linseed, 70 a 71; 
Pork, mess, 12.00 a ——, prime 10.50.11; cargo 9.50. 
Rice, 2403.00; Tobacco, Kentucky .5a .7, Vir. .44 2.7; 
Wool, common washed Ib. .18 a .22, half blood .26a —; 
three quarters blood .28 a .32, full blood 28 a .32; un- 
washed, generally 6 cents less, according to quality. 





GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS. 

J. S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt-street, would 
inform his customers and the Public generally, that he 
has now on hand a general assortment of Messrs. D. & 
C. Landreth’s GARDEN SEEDS ,of Philadelphia—who 
have given the following information respecting their 
Seeds, viz: 

For the information of those who may be interested 
and unacquainted with the fact, they beg to say, that 
all Seeds sold by them (with a very unimportant ex- 
ception) are grown upon their own grounds: a portion 
of which is separated two miles; the more effectually to 
obviate the well known propensity in some Vegetables 
to commingle; and that from the time the Seeds are 
sown, until the crop comes to maturity, they are under 
their personal inspection—thus they are enabled most 
unequivocally to warrant them, as regards freshness and 
purity. In most articles of merchandise, the purchaser 
can form some estimate of the quality; but in Garden 
Seeds, it is not so—their age and variety are problems 
to all but the positive grower, to be solved only by a trial 
of them, at an expense of money, land, labour and time; 
hence a manifold vexation if unsuccessful. The mere 
vender, who depends upon foreign growth or transient 
purchases for his supply, though he may have exerci- 
sed his judgement upon Seeds for a lifetime, yet cannot 
possibly avoid deception only by actual test, which re- 
quires a length of time frequently longer than the in- 
terim between their reception and the season of de- 
mand; hence a decided aggantage in dealing with first 
hands. 

Constantly on hand, Clover, Orchard Grass and 
Herds GRASS SEEDS, and a general assortment of the 
most improved AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 
&e. 





THE PLOUGH. 

We certify that we have tried George D. Avery’s Pa- 
tent Ploughs with adjusting heelpieces, self-sharpen- 
ing steel points, and other important improvements, in 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, where the ground was 
exceedingly hard and difficult to plough, and are con- 
vinced that they are superior to any other Ploughs we 
have seen. Avery’s Ploughs not only do their work 
better, but are attended with, but a small part of the 
expenses required by other Ploughs to keep them in re- 
pair. Therefore, we do cheerfully recommend them 
to all who may-want to purchase that useful implement. 

WALTER 3 FENLON, | 

LEWIS BASTEDER, 
HARVEY W. CAMPBELL, } anal Con- 
FORD & CHAPMAN, — 
JAMES B. GLOVER, 


In order to bring into use his improvements, produc- 
ed by many years’ labor and study, the subscriber will 
put the price of his patent rights for Counties and 
States, so low that purchasers will find it very advanta- 
geous to take them, viz: from $30 to $75, for Counties, 
and for states from $150 to $450. Those who wish to 
make the Ploughs, without buying the right for a Coun- 
ty or State, may do so by paying 30 cents on each of 
the smallest size, 40 cents on the middle size, and 50 
cents on the largest size. Complete sets of cast iron 
yee and Plough Castings, of the best quality, can 

e furnished at Gen. John Mason’s Foundry. 
GEORGE D. AVERY. 
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ALMANAC, 

1830. Sun. Length) Moon 
Marcr. Rises. Sets. of days.| rises, 
ee 
H. M.| H. M.| He M.| BR yy, 
Saturday,....20; 6 0| 6 0/| 12 0} $@ 
Sunday,...... 21} 559 | 6 1/12 2] 36 
Monday,..... 22} 5 58 6 2|12 4] 4@ 
Tuesday,.... 23; 557) 6 3/12 6] 5% 
Wednesday, 24| 5 56| 6 4} 12 81} sets, 
Thursday,... 25 5 54 6 6] 12 12 7% 
Friday,.......26| 553 | 6 711214] 89 

Moon—New Moon, 24th, 9h. 46m. Morn. 
a 














BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer. 
Battimore Marxets.—There is no change in flow 
and scarcely any in grain. Wood has fallen. Thy 
prices of beef on the hoof have advanced fifty cents, iy 
consequence principally, of about 500 head having beg 
taken during the week, for the Philadelphia meal 
Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; d 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 3.50 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 6.00; fine red, 6.00 a 8.09, 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 22.00.—Fine yellow 
25.00 a 30.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannoek, 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. The ingy 
tions of the week are 97 hhds Maryland, 44 hhds K 
tucky, 13 hhds Ohio and 6 hhds Vir.; total 160 hhds, 


FLour—best white wheat family, $5.50 a 6.00 
per. Howard st. 4.374 a——city mills, 4.124 qa —g 
quehanna, 4.123. Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25 a ——G 
best red wheat, 80 a .85; best white do. .874 q, 
ordinary to good, 75 a —--Corn, white, .30 a $1. 
yellow .32a .38—Rve, .48 a .50—Oarts, .25 a — 
Beans, 90 a 1.00—Pegas, .65—CLoveR SEED, 4.75 a 5,0) 
—Timotny, 2.50—Orcuarp Grass, 1.75 4 2—Herd') 
a ——Lucerne .374 a —— lb.—Bar.tey, ——F, 
SEED, 1.06 a 1.124-Corron, Vir. .94 4.104 Lou..1]¢.i 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94a.10—N. Car. .84 a. 
Geo. .9 a.10—Wuisxey, hhds. Ist p. .214 4.22; in bb 
— a 234A—WooLt,common, unwashed, Ib. .15 a@ .] 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, , 
«a .30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual._Hemp R 
ton, $215 a 220; Country, dew-rotted, 120a 140-water. 
rotted, 170 a 190-Fisun, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, b 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, — 
5.50—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 3.75 @ ——«; 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.254 No. 2, 6.004 -—No.§, 
3.75-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, :9 a .94—Feathe 
-30 a ——Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 5.25 ¢ =» 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, pe 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.004 
35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Bee 
on the hoof, .4.50 a 5.50—Pine Wood, by the vessd 
load, 2.124 a Oak Wood, 2.874 a ——Hickor, 
3.75. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
HEMP. 


Mr. Fessenpen,—Your paper of the 15th Janua- 
last communicated to your readers a short notice of 
the exhibition, which had taken place, in front of the 
State House, of several loads of American hemp, 
and fitted by the Northampton Hemp Compa- 
ny, and which were the forerunners of many more, 
to the total amount of about one hundred and thirty 
tons, raised the last season, by that intelligent and 
well deserving association. ‘Their success must be 
hailed with much satisfaction by the friends of Ame- 
rican husbandry and manufactures, being a powerful 
step onward, which the self-capability of soil, cli- 
mate, and industry of New England, offer as one of 
the numerous testimonies of her fast developing pow- 
er and greatness. The immense sums required, since 
the days when Independence begun, to procure the 
materials of the cordage, needed for the Navy, will 
henceforth gradually naturalize themselves at home, 
and meet with a hearty welcome among our brother 
farmers. There is no doubt that the lands on Con- 
necticut river are not the only fields which will be 
found congenial to the growth of that useful plant. 
Good land, wherever situated, on the hills and in the 
dales, is equally suitable; but it must be remembered 
that hemp is a great exhauster, and will not succeed, 
crop after crop, on the same spot, without the assis- 
tance of a sufficient dressing of manure. 

The great national purpose of cordage, and of sail 
cloth, not only may be secured, but the manufacture 
of fine cloth, fit for shirting, might be encouraged, 
and another vast field for a very profitable indus- 
try. “Where is none equal in excellence, and durabili- 

to HEMP sHIRTING. 4 small field of hemp, and a 
well stocked garden, are esteemed as two necessary 
appendages to almost every farm-house in Switzer- 
Jand; and the breaking and drawing of the hemp, as 
soon as it is ready for the purpose, becomes the gene- 
ral employ of the women, young and old, who ate 
seldom seen walking abroad, or sitting at home, with- 
out a small bunch of hemp tied to their apron-string, 
to furnish them with the seasonable and favorite em- 

It provides the families with sheeting, shirt- 
mg, and table linen, of the most lasting and excellent 
yer Some linen of a finer kind is manufactured 

, and there are several towns in that —— 
known fur the fabric of those finer sorts, particularly 
the small city of Arau, in the canton of Berne, 
and all the villages round Mount Voiron in the Alps, 
where the snowy winter months are universally em- 
ployed in weaving among the families. 

Cotton is not an article of our growth; we must 
fetch it from far distant parts, and we must pay for it. 
Hemp would furnish us with materials far preferable, 
and would grow readily to our hands, without any 
other cost, than pleasant family labor. Industry and 
economy seem therefore to hold forth powerful argu- 
ments in favor of that culture. Fine hemp cloth not 
only furnishes the best shirting, but is also remarka- 
bly appropriate for the purposes of printing, and vast- 
ly superior to cotton. 

Printed cottons are of modern introduction. Eng- 
land, which, at the present time, deluges the world 
with this kind of goods, knew very little about print- 
ing, fifty years ago. Silks were then the general 
wear for the genteeler parts of the community, worst- 
ed stuffs for the lower classes, and a few printed lin- 
ens, very beautiful and very durable, were imported 
from Switzerland. ‘The Scotch began first to print 
cotton cloth, dark colored, with ordinary copper plates. 
A few years after, several attempts were made to 
raise printing houses in some of the villages round 
London. Swiss workmen were imported to begin that 


manufacture, and form native hands to the same. 


chester 
them all, T' 


No, 





on afterwards, and now exceeds 
te of England not being propi- 
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tious for the raising of hemp, nor of silk, their policy 
pointed out cotton, as the cheapest material they 
could pay for to foreigners, and they have made a free 
use of the discovery, as we all know, that in our 
days, there is not a shop, from the north pole to Cape 
Horn, but what is overflowing with Britis prints, of 
all natures and denominations. Their outfit is a small 
affair; the materials are light, and of small preten- 
sions for value, and for durability. But this is the 
consumer’s concern; that of the foreign manufacturer 
is to get paid as often as possible, for printing, and for 
colors. It would seem, therefore, that the true policy 
of New England, should be to take advantage of the 
privileges of her soil and climate, so congenial to the 
production of silk, and of hemp, to provide her manu- 
factories with those valuable materials, which in the 
course of a few years, might be made to- supply her 
own population, and a vast surplus for exportation. 

Our ancient political and private economists, have 
told us, that a penny saved is a penny got, but when 
economy and industry are jointly concerned, as would 
be the case in this instance, the penny saved might 
eventually beget a great gain, because the habits and 
views consequent to the practice of a well directed in- 
dustry, are far superior to the smaller results of econo- 
my isvlated and alone. 

I give myself the pleasure to accompany this com- 
munication with a sample of hemp .linen of Swiss 
manufacture, the only one I have. It will show the 
article, which possibly may gratify the curiosity of 
some of your friends. Respectfully ro 

' .M.G. 


Weston, March 9, 1830. 
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(From the Sullivan Mercury.) 
AMERICAN HEMP. 
desirous to lay before our agricultural readers 
information we could obtain relative to the 
and management of hemp in our country, 
article, as we have previously stated, has at- 


ee 







whi 
tracted much attention of late, not more on account of 
its novelty in market, than for its superior quality, we 


addressed a letter to Mr. E. M. Bartlett, of North- 
ampton, Mass. requesting him to furnish us with a de- 
scription of the machine used in dressing hemp by 

Company at that place, together-with the method 
pursued to prepare it ret. “ We have been po- 
litely favored with t owing reply, which we 
have the pleasure of inserting in our columns for the 
benefit of all those who take an interest therein, pre- 
suming, however, that as we have no experience to 
put in competition with that of men who have devot- 
ed their lives to agricultural pursuits, we ought not to 
offer any advice on the subject. 

We should suppose at the first glance of the sub- 
ject, that a crop of hemp prepared for the market 
with the facility here described, would be more profi- 
table to our farmers than any other crop they could 
raise; but at the same time, we know there is a vast 
difference between reading a system in print, and car- 
rying on the operations it describes, in the field. 

Messrs. Editors;—Yours of the 18th, directed to 
Col. E. M. Bartlett of this town, has been put into 
my hands, with a request that [ would answer it. 

Hines and Bain’s Machine for dressing hemp and 
flax, (patented to Joseph a anthindl sixty pairs 
of fluted rollers or cylinders, placed horizontally on a 
form about four feet in length. The rollers are about 
four feet in length, and about six inches in diameter. 
These rollers, (excepting two pair near the head of 
the machine, which are cast iron,) are made of rock 
maple, and the flutings in the rollers are graduated 
for each pair from the head to the foot of the machine. 
Each roller has a level wheel on the end of it, which 
connects with a line-shaft, on which are also level 
wheels, interlocking with those on the rollers. At 
the head of the machine is an apron on which the 
hemp stem is-laid, and passes into the rollers, similar 
to wool into a carding machine. So nice and exact is 





hemp,.in passing thrdugh the machine, always pre- 

serves the same relative position, until it passes upon | 
another apron at the foot of the machine, where it is 

taken off by one of the workmen. In passing through 

the machine, eyery inch of stem receives about one 

hundred and sixty strokes of the roller, which divest 

it almost whollyvof “the woody matter or shives. 

' Our process of¢dressing hemp and flax is as fal- 

lows:— 

When the hemp is gathered from the field, it is 

placed under shelter from the storms, that the stem 

may be left clean, and of a bright golden color. 
Before it is put into the- machine, ae ita few 
days in a dry house, warmed by aig! eat, until 

the stem is sufficiently dry to be divéSt#@ of the woo- 
dy matter by the maehine. After running the stem 
through the machine, the hemp is bound in. bun- 
dles, and rotted in clean water until the gum or mu- 
cilage, which is contained in the fibrg, is entirely dis~ 
engaged, It is then taken from the water and dried, 
after which it is again passed through the machine to 
soften it—then upon the dressers to disengage the 
tow, when it is fit for market. 

You may have seen some notices in the Boston 
newspapers, of some hemp forwarded to that gity, 
from the machine in this place. It is now no longer 
a matter of experiment with us, and we think we 
have satisfactorily established these facts, in relation 
to the production of a new source of wealth in our 
country, beyond all controversy. 

1st—That hemp can be grown in this country of 
as good, if not better quality, and in greater ‘quanti- 
ties upon an acre, than in Russia. 

2d.—That upon rich lands, such as will produce a 
good crop of corn or grass, it is much more profitable 
to the farmer than any other crop he can grow. 

$d.—That it can be dressed by machinery with a 
rapidity almost pero credibility, (a ton per day) 
without any injury to the fibre, and with far less 
waste than if done by hand. 

With these advantages, I look forward to the time, 


into this country shall cease, and when the 
tion of this article to foreign markets, shall form one 
of the staples of our country. Yours, respectfully, 
Samve. WELLS, Jr. 
Northampton, Mass. Jan. 27, 1830. 


COBBETT’S CORN. 
The following latter appears in the Farmer’s Journal: 
<ro THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S JOURNAL, 


; “London, Oct. 29. 
*<Sir,—A few days ago, I read in the Times news- 

per an account of a visit to Barnes Elms (or, as 
Me. Cobbett calls it, Barn Elms, though why, I know 
not, for it is in the village of Barnes,) which gave me 
no very exalted idea of the farm management pur- 
sued there. However, as it is always best to see and 
judge for one’s-self in these matters, I resolved to take 
the advantage of the first fine day to ramble as far as 
this spot, celebrated as being the fountain-head of Bri- 
tish Indian corn, the very source, as it were, of the 
stream in this country. 

‘Like the source of many other streams, it was 
somewhat difficult to find out, and, withal, rather 
choked with rubbish; for of all the miserable crops, 
miserably farmed, that ever I had the misfortune to 
come across, certainly this, of the great Apostle of 
Reform, was, by many degrees, the worst; and [ 
could not help exclaiming to myself,as my eyes 
glanced along the rows of poor, puny, half-starved 
looking plants, ‘and is this the crop about which so 
much has been said and written, and which is er 
ed to obtain for its owner a niche in the Temple of 
Fame, side by side with a Coke, a Curwen, er a Sin- 
clair?” Well is it for Cobbett that he can write a lit- 
tle better than he can farm, Well, too, is it for 
credit as a farmer, that the many t to look. 
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of cultivation pursued at Barn Elms. For my part, 
though I had expected to find things bad, I certainly 
did not expect to find them quite so bad as, on inspec- 
tion, they proved to be. I did not see the crop of last 
year, which, it will be remembered, was grown on 
the same field. I wish I had, that I might have been 
enabled to form some idea of the difference between 
the produce of this year and the last; but if it was 
not twice as good as the crop I saw (taking into ac- 
count the quality of the soil, which is good,) I can 
only say it was a disgrace to the grower. Be it re- 
membered, too, that this corn was recommended by 
Mr. Cobbett as a preparation for wheat! If the se- 
eond year’s preparation for wheat turns out no better 
than I fuund it, What would have been the fate of the 
wheat itself after such preparation? As to the amount 
of the crop now on the ground, I really cannot esti- 
mate it low enough.* ‘The rows are too wide apart, 
and two-thirds at least of the surface are thus literal- 
ly wasted with rubbish and beggary. The intervals 
between the rows may have been both horse and hand- 
hoed; but I confess I could not discover the traces of 
any such operations, and I should be exceedingly sor- 
ry to swear to either one or the other. 

“The crop, (for such, I suppose it must in courtesy 
be called) was in progress of removal into the barn. 
It was nearly ripe, though by no means in a state to 
put together in any large quantity; but, if tolerably 
dry, there is no great cause for apprehension on the 
score of fermentation—the whole produce would go 
into a very little compass. With no better specimen 
to exhibit, I wonder that Mr. Cobbett should permit 
strangers to come and see ‘the nakedness of the land;’ 
but, in justice to him, I must observe, that not only 
are they so permitted, but that every facility is afford- 
ed them, when there, to examine and judge for them- 
selves. 

“The correspondent of the Times was struck by 
the nakedness and discomfiture of the yards; and so, 
in truth, was I. Nota particle of straw, nor indeed 
of corn, with the exception of the Indian corn, could 
I discover on the premises; and I left the place fully 

rsuaded that Shakspeare is not the only man who 
1as Written ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ 

«I am, Sir, your obedient servant, =. 

«P.S. There is an assertion by a writer in the 
Times of last week, that Indian corn is unwholesome; 
nay, that it will drive man and beast stark mad. I 
should think the unhappy writer of the above sage 
article had partaken pretty freely of the noxious in- 
gredient himself. Yet I do not so much wonder at 
the folly of the individual who broaches, and perhaps 
believes in, so absurd a doctrine, as the editorial stu- 

idity which receives and promulgates it as orthodox. 

he truth is, that though, by itself, it will not do to 
make bread, yet, when mixed with a certain portion 
of wheat flour, it makes not only good bread, but wkole- 
some bread; and as to its excellence as food for cattle, 
hogs, and horses, I can testify on a pretty large scale. 
It is ground for the two former, and crushed between 
rollers for the latter. 

{The writer of this letter seems to have had in 
view the exposure of Mr Cobbett’s imputed unskil- 
fulness as a farmer, rather than the demonstration of 
the unfitness of our climate for the growth of Indian 
ean. Mr Cobbett, however, is little to blame for the 
failure of this year’s crop. In almost every instance 
where the experiment wes tried (except in gardens 
with a rich soil, and sheltered) the result seems to 

ave proved that the climate of England is not fit for 
the growth of this corn In very favourable years, 





* “To account for this poverty, we shall, dvubtless, 
have the old story of rooks, wireworms, the season, 
and other ‘ills that corn is heir to;’ but the plain story 
js, not a quarter enough seed was sown. There are 
enough plants in the rows, but there are not enough 
rows in the field. The intervals must be filled up with 
something, a . Cobbett seems to think that wecds 
are beiter-thal ng!” * 


indeed, with a produce of 100 to 120 bushels per 
acre, it would be a profitable speculation; but the ave- 
rage annual produce of 10 years would not, probably, 
be 50 bushels. This year the average produce in 
some open fields near London has not been 20 bushels 
per acre, ad in a few instances it has fallen short of 
10 bushels. The grain was all in an unripe state, 
and required kiln-drying, by which its bulk would be 
much reduced. The silly stories about the unwhole- 
ness of Indian corn are not worth notice: the utmost 
that can be said against it is, that it does not possess 
the nutritive principle so abundantly as wheat. Ex- 
perience, however, has shewn that it is excellent food 
for pigs and poultry, although it is, perhaps, 30 per 
cent. less nutritious for horses than oats or barley.) 


[Form of an English Agricultural Report. It would 
not be easy in our country of so much greater extent 
and variety of productions, to make up such reports 
with accuracy—but it might be done for counties, or 
perhaps for a whole state.] 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR DECEM- 
BER. 


The December of 1829 has worn his own appro- 
priate wintry garb. Even the former part of the 
month was gloomy and cold, but not severe; some- 
times foggy, and occasionally frosty. But with Christ- 
mas have come cold, and snow, and frost, indeed. 
The earth, generally speaking, is not deeply covered; 
but since it first put on its snowy mantle about a week 
ago, it has continued to lie wrapped up in it without 
intermission, neither rain nor thaw occurring even 
partially to withdraw it. It remains undisturbed 
under a dry and severe frost, while occasional 
seuds of snow seem to threaten a still heavier 
fall previous to the return of milder weather. ‘The 
labours of the plough are suspended, vegetation igear- 
rested, herb and blade of corn or grass are hidden 
from the eye, the face of nature is an universal blank, 
and, as far as out-of-door observation is concerned, the 
agricultural reporter’s “occupation’s gone.” In this 
season, when the field, which is the farmer’s study, 
and the growing crops, which are his books, are clos- 
ed and locked up from us, we must have recourse to 
the barn and the stack, the flail and the threshing ma- 
chine, the market and unt-book, to furnish 
matter for a Report. A at information do we 
derive from these quarters? Our barns and our stacks 
exhibit hideous and premature chasms, that have been 
necessarily made in their stores to supply our current 
expenses; our flails and our threshing machines tell 
us, in language not to be mistaken, that our crops are 
far from productive, and that their quality is too fre- 
quently much deteriorated. Of the markets, it will 
be our duty, at this season of the year, to speak some- 
what in detail; and as to the ugly columns in our ac- 
count-books, although we may have occasion cursorily 
to allude to their results, yet the less we say of them, 
and the sooner we shut them up, the sooner we shall 
get rid of a troublesome monitor. 

The observations arising out of these several mat- 
ters we shall arrange under distinct heads. 1st. The 
} quantity and quality of our crops. 2dly. The state 
of the corn market, and of prices. 3dly. Our impor- 
tation of foreign grain. 4thly. The supply and pri- 
ces of cattle and meat. 5thly. The difficulties which 
oppress the agricultural interest—First, the opinion 
which we originally hazarded, concerning the amount 
of the wheat crop, seems to become more prevalent 
in proportion as a larger part of it is subjected to the 
flail and the threshing-machine. Accounts from se- 
veral counties, both in England and Scotland, from 
the north and from the south, from the east and from 
the west, represent it as below an average profmice, 
thongh by no means so deficient as the crop of 1528. 
Barley, and oats, although considerably below an ave- 
rage, especially the first, yield better than was at first 
anticipated, or has been generally acknowledged, but 





their produce has been very partially and capriciously 





distributed among different growers. ‘The quality of 
every species of grain, and especially of spring cor, 
is very various; as good fortune and good ma 
ment prevailed, or otherwise; but very large portions 
of all sorts, particularly of the latter, are found % 
have received different degrees of injury, in some caseg 
approaching nearly to perdition. ‘The present fi 
weather is working an amendment in damp and 
samples. It cannot, however, restore brightness op 
value to black barley or to blighted oats. Secondly, 
the state of the markets and the prices of grain exhj. 
bit a dulness not by any means unusual at this tim 
of the year, and which the large quantities of inferigy 
samples have materially contributed to aggravate, 
But, if we proceed to take a view of the average py. 
ces of the past year, and of its several quarters, we 
shall find, perhaps, that we have little reason to com, 
plain of them, in the abstract, unless taken in con. 
junction with deficiency of produce—an event arising 
out of the seasons, and inevitable, however ca 
tous. The price of wheat, on an average of the fifty- 
two weeks preceding the 18th of December, is 66g, 
7d. a quarter—a price, in years of average produs 
tion, confessedly adequate and remunerating. But 
the crop of 1828 was not less than one-third below an 
average produce; and that of 1829, although less dp 
ficient in quantity, was very —— harvested, 
and was much injured by the weather. The markety 
present to our view a gradual declension in price, 
from the beginning to the end of the departed year, 
The annual averages of the principal sorts of grain, 
for the three last years, are as follows—viz. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats, 
The average of 1827 per qr. 55s Od 35s Od 268 0d 
1828 “ “ 59s 6d 338 0d 22s 64 
1829 * <“* 66s 7d 32s Od 22s 10d 
Dividing the year 1829 into four quarters, the ave 
rage price of wheat, for the first is 72s. 5d.; for the 
cond, 70s.; for the third, 66s. 6d.; and for the last 
57s.6. Barley and oats have also gradually declined 
during the course of the year, but not so materially, 
There is nothing, however, in these prices, it must 
be acknowledged, whether taken simply by them 
selves, or in comparison with preceding years, which 
seems calculated to lead to ruinous consequences, o 
to be productive of our present embarrassments, unless 
they were connected with failing or deteriorated crops, 
We should, nevertheless, view any aggravation of the 
resent depression with considerable apprehension, 
he decline of our markets seems attributable pan 
to the great proportion of inferior grain, of whi 
their supply has, of late, mainly consisted; partly to 
the injudicious, or perhaps inevitable profusion with 
which this damp and eold grain has been forced into 
the market, before its proper season; and partly to the 
circumstances which we proposed to consider thirdly, 
the importation of foreign grain. It appears, that du- 
ring the course of the year ending on Dec. 1, 1829, 
there were entered for home consumption, in the 
United Kingdom, about the following quantities, ia 
round numbers, of the different sorts of grain, viz— 
wheat about a million and a half of quarters; barley 
about 360,000 quarters; oats about 200,000 quarters; and 
there were remaining in the warehouse af the same pe 
riod, wheat 203,749 quarters; barley 62,129 quarters; 
oats 445,922 quarters——These importations, large # 
they are, have unquestionably had their share in redue 
ing the prices of British grain; but then it must ber 
membered that they have evidently been needed: and 
more especially as they relate to wheat, without 
them we should have experienced aksolute scarcity, 
and have been subjected toall the awful consequences 
resulting from that dire calamity. It is not easy # 
look forward to the future state of the markets; butit 
seems certain that our supplies from the Baltic mus 
now for a time be suspended. It is to he hoped, # 
our native produce gets into a drier state, and mot 
capable of being presegved uninjured in the sack orit 
the bin; it will not contfhue to be to market ia 
such ill-timed profusion, and th e pani¢ sub 
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sides, which has certainly aggravated our actual dis- 
” ome advance of prices may take place in the 
— of the ensuing spring. Fourthly, the supply 
gf cattle and sheep to Smithfield market, and their 
ices for the last year and the two preceding ones, 
follow:— 
a “a of Average Prices per stone of 8]bs. 
Beasts. Sheep. Beef. Mutton. 
1827 150,686 0 694,006)3e 5d to 5s IdJ3s 8d to 4s 9d 
1323 158,969 1,372,720/3s 5d to ds 5d] 3s 9d to 4s 9d 
1829 168,780 1,398,106/3s 24d to 4s 2d/3s 4d to 4s 6d 
Qur supply (of the metropolis) here appears to be 
shout an average one, but the prices have declined, 
pot, however, in a degree beyond what might readily 
arise from the individual decrease of consumption 
the distressed members of various classes of 
the community. Fifthly, the difficulties which op- 
the agricultural interests constitute a subject too 
complicated to be discussed within the limits to which 
we are now confined; and we can add little to what 
we have suggested in former reports. We may, 
however, just observe that the review of prices 
iven above tends to confirm the statements we have 
e fore made, that the distresses so universally 
complained of among farmers arise in part from causes 
antecedent to the present year, and extraneous to the 
nt systems of corn law and currency; and partly 
wy the effects of two seasons deficient in produce 
and disastrous as to the weather. Our prices of grain, 
the whole, have not been below the average of 
oe years, and our prices of meat not considera- 
ly so. 


COTTON AND RICE EXPORTS. 


The foreign exports from Savannah, from the Ist 
Oct. to Ist. inst. are- 54,443 bales, being less 3,931 
than last season. 7,751 less have gone to Liverpool 
and 7,000 more to Havre. The coastwise exports 
have increased 1,310 bales. 

The foreign exports from Charleston same period 
are 70,111 bales, being a falling off of 8,368. 20,589 
Jess have gone to Liverpool and 8,871 more to Havre. 
The coastwise exports fall short 952 bales. 

The exports of Sea Islands to foreign ports [no ac- 
count is kept of coastwise shipments] are. 

This season. Last season. 
1156 2170 
2627 6160 


From Savannah 
From Charleston 


Being nearly two-thirds less than last season. 

The exportsof rice same period are, from Savannah: 
This season. Last season. 
5141 1292 
1854 $202 


' Foreign . 
Coastwise 


Increase 2571 tierces. 

Exports of rice from Charleston: 
Foreign. $2,009 
Coastwise 12,297 


29,963 
8,573 


Increase 5,770 tierces. 


MORE FLORIDA SUGAR. 

A lot of sugar has recently been brought to this 
market from Holmes Valley, in our immediate vicini- 
ty, which we feel assured would not suffer by a com- 

rison with the first quality of New Orleans sugar. 

siderable avidity was shewn to obtain this article, 
and it was readily disposed of at 8 cents, which is an 
advance on the New Orleans prices. A considerable 
portion of this year’s crop of sugar, as we are inform- 
ed, still remains to be brought to market from Holmes’ 
Valley and other sections of this country convenient 
to this place. And an opportunity is hereby offered 
of opening an intercourse which will be mutually ad- 
vmtageous. Since the Pensacola merchant might af- 
ford to pay more than the market price at New Or- 
leans, and y t thd article cheaper than he now 
does, as one heay freight and all the attendant charg- 
8 would ther saved. [ Tallahasse pa. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

Too rapid growth and premature decay seem inva- 
riably connected in organized structures; [that is, in 
animals and vegetables.]|—Davy. 

One cause of the unproductiveness of cold, clayey, 
adhesive soils, is, that the seed is coated with matter 
impermeable toair. Seeds should be sown so as to be 
fully exposed to the influence of the air.—Jb. 

To cure hoven in cattle—Apply a dose of train oil, 
proportioned to the age and size of the animal. Give 
to an ox or cow a pint, from a bottle, and rub the stom- 
ach well, in order to make it go down, and give the 
animal exercise —Farmer’s Mag. 

Crush the corn given to fowls in winter, and soak 
it in water. ‘This helps digestion; and fowls will lay 
in winter when so fed ¢hat would not otherwise — 
Monthly Mag. 

To cure measles in swine-—Put into the food of 
each hog, once or twice a week, as much of crude 
pounded antimony as will lie on a shilling —Macken- 
zie. 

Effects of temperance——The Friends or Quakers, 
wholly abstain from the use of spirituous liquors. It 
appears from their registers that one half of those that 
are born live to the age of 47 years. According to Dr. 
Price, of the other population, half that are born live 
only two years and three quarters. Among the Qua- 
kers one in ten live to 80 years of age; of the general 
population of London, only one in forty. 

To protect persons from the pernicious effects of 
Charcoal.—Place a flat vessel, filled with lime-water 
near the stove or vessel in which the charcoal is burn- 
ing, and change it as often as it becomes covered with 
a film or pellicle. The lime strongly attracts the 
mephitic gas evolved by the burning charcoal, and 
preserves the purity of the air. ; 

Dung.—As soon as dung begins to decompose [fer- 
ment or rot] it throws off its volatile parts, which are 
the most valuable and most efficient. Dung which has 
fermented, so as to become a mere soft adhesive mass, 
has generally lost from one half to one third of its 
most useful constituent elements. It evidently should 
be applied as soon as fermentation begins, that it may 
exert its free action upon the plant, and lose none of 
its nutritive powers.—. 

Ripening fruit—The instances are numerous, of 
fruit keeping better, when gathered early, or before it 
was considered ripe, than when suffered to hang late. 
And it is believed that winter apples and pears should 
always be gathered in September. In the transactions 
of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, James 
Howison, Esq. states, that he gathered pears some 
weeks before they were ripe, and placed them in 
drawers in a room where fire was constantly kept, 
temperature 58° to 60°. After ten days the jargonelle, 
and after a month the moorfowl egg, were found ripe, 
and better flavored, than if ripened in the open air. 
Unripe melons gathered in October, treated in the 
same way, ripened and acquired a good flavor. The 
inference he draws, and which undoubtedly is correct, 
is, that the organic elaborations of the constituent 
parts of fruit are all finished in the early stage of their 
growth, or when arrived at their full size, and that 
their ripening is a process of chemical changes, simi- 
lar to fermentation, which with a sufficient and regu- 
lar application of heat goes on, in some degree, inde- 
pendent of the living principle. My opinion is, that 
winter fruit is prejudiced by being left on the trees, 
after they have attained their full size, as after that 
time, the natural temperature is generally too low for 
chemical changes which give perfection to flavor. 

The Cockchaffer —M. Colvert has suffered exten- 
sively from the ravages of this insect, and therefore 
no longer stirs the soil in the months of May, June 
and July, among his roses, but pulls out the weeds 
by hand, leaving the surface as hard as a gravel walk, 
in order to prevent the insect depositing its eggs 
there. This mode is found successful, as is that of 
covering the ground with wheat straw, at Vibut’s rose 





en at St. Dennis, and other places where the soil 
1s too loose to become hard —Loudon. . 

M. Colvert shortens the shoots of the young rose 
acacia in July, by which means they make new shoot 
in August, and are kept flowering all the fall till stop- 
ped by the frost.—Jb. 

The cultivation of fruit trees is a branch of educa- 
tion in Mecklenburg, Sweden. No school master is 
permitted to exercise that function without a certifi- 
cate of his capacity to teach the management of fruit 
trees. ‘The same masteys are obliged to take care of 
fruit gardens—JIb. Nothing constitutes so many 
healthy and economical dishes, as good fruit, if raised 
by the consumer. 

To destroy animal and vegetable enemies of fruit 
trees—Wash with a strong ley in April. To destroy 
the bark louse on the apple—wash with a strong ley 
the last of May or first of June. No one who. tries 
this remedy onde will relinquish it unless he is indo+ 
lent or very indigent. Most of our insect enemies are 


repelled by vegetable odors. Hence the elder, sassa- © 


fras, mint, &c. generally escape their depredations. 
Tar, mixed with lime ashes, or earth, at the base of 
the peach, is said to repel the worm. And I lately gaw 
hundreds of clam shells tied to cherry trees, on which 
tar had been daubed in summer, to keep off the aphis 
and other insects. It uged the desired effect. 
Respectfully, J. Bust. 


Bricuton Marget— Monday, March 15. 
(Reported for the Boston Chronicle and Patriot.) 
At market this day 373 beef cattle—8$7 stores. 570 

sheep and 384 swine—divided as follows: Old Market, 
144 beef cattle (including 61 unsold last week) 47 
stores, 200 sheep and 384 swine. JVew Market, 229 
beef cattle (including $1 unsold last week) 40 
stores and 370 sheep, (including 260 unsold last 
week.) . 

Beef Cattle—The market to-day was more brisk 
and active than we noticed the previous week, and 
sales went off more readily. We quote a few sales 
of extra quality at 53 a 54—Best $5 and 
ties from $4 a 4% per ewt.—about 30 remained unsold 
at the close of the market. 

Milch Cows.—Such as come to market, plenty and 
dull. We give the sales of two this day to shew the 
difference ordinary purchasers make betwixt a good 
cow and those that are usually offered for sale, viz:— 
1 cow without a calf $72 50—1 do. with a calf 
$11 25. 

Sheep.—The only transactions we noticed to day 
was the sale of a lot unsold last week and a lot of 
110 at the Vew Market, prices not known. 

Swine —Business in the swine trade to-day was 
quite brisk—upwards of 200 were taken in small lots 
at 4 a 44 cts. per lb. and a few by retail at 44 a 5. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
HORTICULTURE. 





Tue Vine in THE VALLEY OF THE OHIO. 


Belvidere, near Steubenville, Ohio, 

J. S. Sxtwner, Esq. March 12th, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—I have observed that Mr. Herbemont, 
and other gentlemen to the south, in speaking of the 
culture of the grape vine, remark on the uncertainty 
of the crop from blight, frost, &c. and that you could 
not expect a full crop oftener than once in three years. 
Now in this part of the valley of the Ohio, say from 
Pittsburgh to Marrietta, I think there would be no 
more certain crop, much more so than apples, peaches, 
or any of the common fruits. I know two vines of the 
Schuylkill grape, that have been bearing for sixteen or 
seventeen years, that have not missed one season in 
that time, and fur several years t have had from 
fitty poor ye bushels of frets have a vine of the 
same kind, the cutting of which was putin the ground 
eight years ago; ces ye the second year-and every 
year since, has had a good crop; last year —“ 
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bushéls. I have also the Catawba, Isabella, Bland, | he has sent a package of seeds of a plant recently in-| No. 8 Scions of Andrews. 
Madeira, Burgundy, all which bore fruit the second troduced as a sallad, called Semkiera pimentifolia. g « Cushing 
year from the cuttings, the Catawba and Isabella, as The letter was published by the order of the Execu- 10 « Wilkinson. 
mang as twenty bunches to the vine. I have also the | tive Committee. APPLES. 
Chasselas Blane, which is not so certain a bearer, as 8. A letter from J. C. Barnet, Esq. Consul of the} No. 11 « Baldwin. 
the fruit is apt to blight, unless the vine is trained ten | United States in Parts, with a case containing the 12 « No name. 
or twelve feet high, and on an open trellis; it wont do | following books for our library, which had been order- 13 « Porter. 
well against a wall. I covered mine for several years | ed to be purchased. 14“ A Red. 
with earth, in the fall, according to the common direc- Thouin, Plans des Jardins, tables et plans colores, 1 15 « Double and treble. 
tions; but as it was troublesome, I thought I would vol. ' 16 « Roxbury Russetings. 
risk them without the two last winters, which you know | Nouveau Cours d’Agriculture, 16 vol. 8vo. ue 
were severe, and have found them to do just as well | Duhamel, La Physique des Arbres, 3 v. 4to. 17 « Downer’s native mazzard Cherry. 


as other grape vines. Mr. B. Wells, of this place, in- 
serted a graft of the Schuylkill grape, last April, into 
a common wild vine; the principal branch grew in 
length ten feet, and, adding all the branches, the growth 
amounted to above thirty feet\in one season; and, to 
crown all, it produced twobunches of grapes. 


PHILADELPHIA SILK. 

An extract of a letter from a gentleman of Lyons, 
in France, contains the proceedings of the Chamber 
of Commerce in relation to American silk, &c. 

The proceedings were originally published in the 
Preursor, a paper published at Lyons, Jan. 3, 1830. 

Chamber of Commerce-—The chamber had re- 
quested one of its members to cause to be assayed at 
Lyons, the silk that has lately been prepared at Phil- 
adel phia. 

The assay took place recently upon a sample pre- 
pared by Mr. d’Homergue, of Nismes, son of Louis 
d Homergue, late proprietor of a splendid filature of 
silk, in the said town. 

It results from that assay, publicly executed at Ly- 
ons, by Pierre Mazel, licensed assayer of silks, that 
the raw silk obtained in Philadelphia is of an extraor- 
dinary quality, and is admirably adapted to all the uses 
of fabrication. Its degree of fineness is 16 dwts. so 
that it would produce singles of 50 dwts; or organzine 
of 32, and tram or woof silk of 30, a quality of silk 
extremely rare in our country. American silk is fine, 
nervous, good, regular, clean, of a fine colour; in a 
word»it- unites all the qualities that can be wished for. 
Its market price in the state of raw silk, well reeled, 
according to its different qualities, well prepared, 
would be 26 francs a pound, and the sale of it at Ly- 
ons, would be very easy, particularly if there was a 
constant supply of. bales weighing from 100 to 150 
wounds. 

The Chamber of Commerce loses no time in pub- 
lishing information so satisfactory. They ought, more 
than ever, to excite the Americans to plant mulberry 
trees and raise silk, a kind of industry that will afford 
great advantage to both countries, and may in future 
g ve birth to establishments of various kinds, and bea 
new source of wealth to the United States. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 

An accomnt of the Proceedings of the Council of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at the Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at the Hall of the Institution 
on the 6th December, 1830—Report made by H. 
A. S. Dearsorn, President of the Society. 

Since the last meeting the following letters have 
been received: 

1. A letter from Vicomte Hericart De Thury, Pre- 
sident of the Horticultural Society of Paris, express- 
ing his thanks for the honor which this Society had 
done him, in electing him an honorary member. 

2. A letter from Comte de Lasteyrie, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society of Paris, tendering 
his grateful acknowledgments for the like attention 
shown him, and announcing that the Society of which 
he is an officer is desirous of entertaining a corres- 
pondence with that of Massachusetts; and that anx- 
lous to evince the interest and respect which it enter- 
tains for our labors, he announces that the President, 
Vice Presidents and Corresponding Secretary had 
been named honorary members of that Society; and 





Ventenot, Description des Plantes, 1 v. 4to. 

Thouin, Cours de Culture, 3 v. 8vo. 

Hotton, Manuel de l’Elagueur, 1 vol. 

Art du Jardinier, 1 vol. 12mo, 

Culture Rurale, 2 v. 12mo. 

Traité des Bois, 1 v. 

Lecons sur la taille des Arbres. 

Catalogue de Van Mons. 

Manuel Complet du Jardinier, 4 v. 8vo. 

Annales de la Societe d’Horticulture, 4 v. 8vo. 

Chaptal’s Chimie, appliquée a l’Agriculture, 2 v. 
8vo. 

4. Letters have been received from Col. Aspinwall, 
Consul of the United States in London, announcing 
that he would cheerfully procure the books which 
have been ordered for the Library; they are daily ex- 
pected. 

5. A letter from Doct. James Thatcher, of Ply- 
mouth, with a model of an Apiary and Bee Hive, 
which have been deposited in the hall of the Society, 
and noticed in the N. FE. Farmer. Doct. Thatcher 
merits especial commendation for the services he has 
rendered to the arts of Rural Economy, by his works on 
fruit trees and the cultivation of bees. His recent 
improved hives and Apiary appear to combine whate- 
ver is desirable for the comfort, protection, and good 
management of those valuable insects. 

What a cheering spectacle does this venerable pa- 
triot present; how worthy of example are his acts of 
senelinande. After a long life devoted to the best in- 
terest of his country, the horizon of its decadence is 
gilded by the rays of intelligence, instruction for the 
generations, which are ascending toward the meridian 
of their usefulness. The cultivators of the soil ac- 
knowledge, with gratitude, their obligations, and his 
name will be ever cherished by the descendants of 
the Pilgrims. 

Proceedings of the officers of the Society and of the 
Executive Committee of the Council. 

Communications have been sent by the President 
to the President and Vice President of the Horticul- 
tural Society of Paris, and to Professor Poiteau and 
M. Du Petit Thours, on various subjects, and re- 
questing an interchange of intelligence on the inter- 
esting objects for which our institutions were estab- 
lished, and of the seeds and plants of France and of 
this country. 

To reciprocate the favors received, and to evince 
our solicitude for an amicable intercourse, cuttings 
have been sent of the following native fruits, which 
were collected and carefully packed up by Sa- 
muel Downer, Esq. chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, who also furnished descriptions of the varie- 
ties;and Z. Cook, Jr. Esq. having added vines of the Isa- 
bella, accompanied them with a very full and particu- 
lar account of his manner of cultivating that grape, as 
well as of all other kinds. 

List of scions and plants collected by S. Downer, 
transmitted to France by the President. 


PEARS. 
No. 1 Scions of Dix. 
q « Lewis. 
$ « Harvard, heretofore known as the 
Epergne. 
4 6 Gore’s Heathcote. 
5 « Clapp. 
6 « Seckle. 
7 « Bartlett, 


18 One Isabella Grape Vine. 
19 « Bland’s pale red “ 
20 Catawba “ al 
At the same time the two last volumes of the New 
England Farmer was transmitted, to illustrate the 
accounts given of the fruits, and for the information 
they contain on the Horticulture of this country, 


(From the National Gazette.) 
To the Friends of Horticulture in the United State, 


A patriotic lady in New Jersey, to whom Horticy). 
ture is under great obligations, has addressed the fol 
lowing letter to a member of the Horticultural Socig 
ty of ‘Pennsylvania, for the purpose of being laid be 
fore it, on the insects which destroy the produced 
some of our fruit trees, and proposes a large premium 
for the discovery of a remedy for this great and ip 
creasing evil. ‘The society, fully sensible of the im. 
portant nature of the letter, appointed a committee » 
report thereon; to correspond with other Horticultural 
societies on the subject; and to endeavour-to procure 
all the information in their power in relation to the 
means of preserving fruits from the destroying enemy, 
With the last view, the committee have thought pr 
per to publish the letter, and will be pleased to receive 
communications on its contents from those who have 
it in their power to give useful information, or to com 
tribute to the fund proposed to be raised asa rewand 


to the person who may be so fortunate as to discover 


the wished-for means of saving to the country the 
immense quantity of fine fruit, that is annually lost, 
by the depredations of insects. 

As the writer of the letter wishes her name to be 
concealed, it is withheld; but it shall be communicat 
ed to those who wish to undertake the proposed task, 
and to avail themselves of the information i 
the nature and habits of the insects, which the wr 
ter, by close attention and long experience, possesses, 

Communications may be addressed to David Law 
dreth, Jun. Chestnut street, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

By order of the Cominittee, 
James Mease, 

Philadelphia, March 17, 1830. 

> Publishers of newspapers throughout the Unl+ 
ed States, are requested to insert the above, and the 
following letter: 

January 19, 1830, 

Dear Sir,—It is about thirty years since I first be 
came aware of the fact, that certain kinds of fruit fell 
from the tree before they were ripe. Since that pert 
od, I have extended my observations, and I am quite 
convinced, that although the severity of the winter 
may and does sometimes injure the fruits, yet the 
chief cause of their frequent failures is the injury 
done to them by insects. I do not now allude to thos 
which puncture the bark, either on the limbs or near 
the roots, nor to those which eat the leaves. They 
are of very little importance, mischievous as they are. 
It is of those which attack the fruit itself, that I now 
— and to which I wish to draw your attention 

here is scarcely a member of your society that can 
imagine the extent of the evil which these. insects 
produce; for the markets are no criterion from which 
one might draw a proper conclusion. _ If these insects 
could be destroyed, there is every préiiiibility that un- 





ripe fruit, and such as is of an inferiot quality, would 
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be entirely banished from our cities, thereby greatly 
Jessening the bills of rhortality. But for these insects, 
cherries, nectarines, plums and apricots could be sent 
to market for half a dollar a bushel, and of these, 
pone but the finest kinds would be cultivated. As it 
js, these fruits are scarce and of high price, and as 
the insects generally choose the finest kinds for them- 
selves, the markets are crowded with that which is 
and unripe. When we consider that fruit is no 
ore luxury, but a necessary article of life, and 
that the heat of our summers renders it particularly 
teful to all descriptions of persons, from infancy to 
old age—we ought to encourage every plan which has 
the cultivation of good fruit for its object. We must 
not judge that the evil of which I complain is of a lo- 
cal nature, because some few cultivators who live 
- within the limits of a city, have been partially exempt 
from it. It is not from such small enclosures that a 
city is to be supplied with fruit; nor is it to those who 
have but few trees under their care that we must look 
for sympathy or hope for information, We must in- 
uire of those who have planted large orchards, and 
who have, year after year, been careful to note the 
various accidents, diseases, and depradations which 
injure trees and cause their fruit to perish. For my- 
self, independently of several large orchards of apple, 
and peach trees, I have upwards of twelve hun- 
red full bearing plum, nectarine and apricot trees, all 
of the rarest and most delicious kinds. The climate 
js favourable to their growth and fruitfulness, and my 
abilities and inclinations are adequate to their care, 
and to effect the object I had in view when I planted 
them;—this object was profit. Year after year, as 
these fine healthy trees began to shew fruit, did I an- 
ticipate the reward of my labours, hoping that when 
in full bearing the quantity of fruit would be so great 
as to ensure me at least a certain portion of it. 

This last summer—in June—(although the frost 
had entirely cut off my peaches)—there was. every 

respect of each plum, nectarine and apricot tree bear- 

at least one bushel of fruit. You will judge of my 
disappointment, when [ tell you, that from these 
twélve hundred trees I did not gather so much as a | 
single plum!—the insects destroyed them all. Besides 
this loss, the apples, quinces, cherries, and peare,.w're 
go knotty from the punctures of the same insects, that 
they were unfit to eat. When we think of the loss to 
a city of twelve hundred bushels of such fine fruit— 
and from one farm only—we may imagine what it 
must lose, when, but for these insects, twelve thou- 
sand bushels might be taken to market. 

As it is, very few persons cultivate any other fruits 
than apples and peaches; and these often suffer very 
materially, in certain seasons, from this very cause. 
In fact—so numerous have insects become,—that two 
thirds of the apples have been injured by them during 
the last summer, and many hundred bushels of 
peaches have been rendered unsaleable, in consequence 
of the gummy exudations which disfigured them. 

I have been for years employed, expensively, in at- 
tempts to destroy these insects, but have not yet been 
able to lessen their numbers. I have tried all manner 
of washes and fumigations, and have covered the or- 
chards with as much of lime and ashes as the roots of 
the trees would bear; and what seemed to promise 
most success, I have caused every particle of fruit to 
be picked up as soon as it fell. ‘ 

us disappointed,—and believing that a remedy 
must exist somewhere,—for these insects are neither 
poisonous nor invisible, I have thought it best to apply 
to the different Horticultural Societies for ab-aal as 
you was kind enough to interest yourself in my re- 
presentations, and promised to bring the subject before 
the Horticultural Society of Pennsylvania, I have 
made the first direct application to you, trusting that 
you will not only bring the matter, properly, before 
your own society, but that you will suggest the pro- 
priety of issuing circulars to all the Horticultural So- 
cieties in the United States. 


mium for the destruction of these insects, and of such 

itude as to draw the attention of men of science 
to the trial. I.think that a sum of two thousand dol- 
lars would not be too*great, when we consider that 
two years of experienced labour must be devoted to 
the investigation. 

As to the mode of raising this sum, if nothing bet- 
ter is suggested to you, I would propose that it should 
be done by subscription. I would engage to obtain 
three hundred dollars myself—asking no more than 
one dollar from each subscriber. 

As two years would elapse before the experiment 
could be eonsidered as fully tested, there can be no 
doubt, but that double the amount of the sum I pro- 
pose, could be obtained.» Thé surplus of which, after 
the premium has been paid, might be held by your 
society, as premiums for the destruction of those other 
insects and vermin which destroy our grains and injure 
our vegetables. 

To assist any one who is willing to make the trial, 
Iam willing to give allt the information I possess. 
And as, by a laborious and long continued investiga- 
tion, I have completely identified these insects, and 
know their habits, I can much facilitate the experi- 
ments of those who strive for the premium. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
NATIVE APPLES. 

Description of two kinds of native apples recently in- 
ree soe into the collection of Me Prince, of the 
Lin. Bot. Garden, and which were received from 
Rhode Island. 

Pian sweeting, a yellow apple with red spots, like 
the Talman sweeting, but is more juicy than that va- 
riety, it is one of the very best sweet apples, and ri- 
pens in September. 

Wood's favorite, an early apple of a yellow color 
with red stripes, it is crisp, high flavored, and spicy 
with a pleasant acidity, and ripens in August. ° 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


. PROFITABLE DAIRIES. ..< 


Messrs. Goodwins,—Having seen in some of the 
newspapers an account of the avails of cows, kept by 
a gentleman in Massachusetts, to be 25 dollars a year 
each, the Widow Draper, of Wethersfield, Connecti- 
cut, determined to keep an account of the avails of 
her three cows for one year, ending March 15, 1830. 
The following is the result: 

Four calves sold, 1 for $5 
3} *- 4240 
1 « 2 50 
1“ 6 00 





17 50 
12 00 
83 67 


Milk sold, 300 quarts, at 4 cents is 

Butter made, 502 lbs. at 1s. per lb. 

Milk and cream used in the family, (a 
boarding house) estimated at five quarts, 
or twenty cents a day, 73 00 

186 37 

This, besides the skimmed and _ butter- 
milk, for the growth of pigs, worth at 
least $ 63 

$190 00 
The expense of keeping the cows is about 30 dolls. 

a year each, certainly not exceeding that sum, mak- 

ing a profit of $100 for one year. 

The cows cost the following prices:—one $20; one 
$25; one $25. ‘Total $70. 
The above facts are well authenticated. 
[Conn. Cour, 


Men apt to promise, are apt to forget. 
No grief is 80 acute but time iene it. 





The plan which I would propose, is to offer a pre- 


Pardon others often; thyself, never. 





» (From the Literary Souvenir.) 
THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 
I-never was a favorite;— 
My mother never smiled 
On me, with half the tenderness - 
That blessed her fairer child: 
I’ve seen her kiss my sister’s cheek 
While fondled on her knee! 7 
I’ve turned away to hide my tears,— 
There was no kiss for me! 
And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense; * 
I strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence: 
But when my artless efforts met 
’ A cold, ungentle check, 
I did not dare to throw myself 
In tears upon her neck. 
How blessed are the beautiful! 
Love watches o’er their birth; 
Oh beauty! in my nursery 
I learned to know thy worth;— 
For evgn there, I often felt 
wiles and forlorn; 
And wished—for others wished it too— 
I never had been born! 
I am sure I was affectionate — 
But in my sister's face, 
There was a look of love that claimed 
A smile or an embrace, 
But when I raised my lip, to meet 
The pressure children prize, 
None knew the feelings of my heart, 
They spake not in my eyes. 
But oh! that heart too keenly felt 
The anguish of neglect: 
I saw my sister’s lovely form 
With gems and roses decked: 
I did not covet them; but oft, . 
When wantonly reproved, 
I envied. her the puitllage * 
* being so beloved. 
_ But a time of triumph came, . 
*A time of sorrow a 
For sickness o’er my sister’s form 
Her venom’d mantle threw:— 
The features once so beautiful 
Now wore the hue of death; 
And former friends shrank fearfully 
From her infectious breath. 
*T'was then, unwearied, day and night 
I watched beside her bed, 
And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowed her poor head. 
She lived!—she loved me for my care! 
My grief was at an end; 
I was a lonely being once, 
But now I have a friend! 
a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Epiror: . 

The following is worthy of general notice, and I 
beg you will allow your paper to be instrumental in 
distributing and preserving it. . 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Memorial of the Subscribers, citizens of the 
City and County of Philadelphia, respectfully shew- 
eth:— 

‘That imprisonment for debt is a discreditable rem- 
nant of a barbarous system of ancient times, whereby 
insolvent debtors became the slaves of their creditors, 
and were subject to all the pains and penalties of sla- 


very. 
“By the laws of the Twelve Tables, it was or- 
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dained that insolvent debtors should be given up to 
their creditors, to be bound in fetters and cords,” 
e008 ece were in actual slavery, and often treat- 
ed mere ly than slaves themselves.” —1dams’s 
Roman Antiquities, page 45. ; 

‘That imprisonment is punishment, and as such is 
inflicted on criminals;—that to imprison an honest, 
unfortunate insolvent debtor, is to punish him without 
trial or conviction, not for crime; but misfurtune—and 
is unjust and oppressive; and any statute authorizing 
such cruelty and injustice, is an unconstitutional ex- 
ercise of legislative power. 

“That to contract debt with fraudulent intent, and 
to evade by fraudulent means the payment of a just 
debt, are criminal offences; and perpetrators thereof 
ought to be punished ‘according to the law of the 
land,’ and ‘due cess of law.’ ” 

That the ostensible object of imprisonment for debt, 
to fofee debtors to pay their creditors, fails in nine 
cases out of ten—as the records of prisons for debtors 
abundantly prove. It appears that in the city of New 
York, in the year 1829, there were 1085 persons im- 
prisoned for debts to the amount of $25,409, of which 
there was paid in jail only $295—being less than one 
eightieth part of the debts. 

That costs by this system are accumulated to an 
enormous amount; those attending the suits, for the 
above debts, having been no less than $362,076, or 
fourteen times the amount of the debts—and above 
one thousand times the amount of the sums recovered. 

That imprisonment for small debts reduces num- 
bers of families in all our cities to a state of pauper- 
ism and wretchedness—as the men on whom those 
families depend, are unable, while incarcerated, to 
coutribute towards their support—and hence they are 
reduced to a dependence on the guardians of the poor; 
thus greatly increasing the burdens of the pauper sys- 
tem—burdens, at all times and under all circumstan- 
ces so oppressive to our citizens, as not to require any 
unnecessary additions. 

That in about eight months, from June 6, 1829, 
till Feb. 24th, 1830, there were confined in the debt- 


_ ors’ prison in this city no less than 817 persons, of 


»~whom, 577 were for debts under twenty dollars; 437 
for debts under ten; 263 for debts under five; and 30 
fur debts under one dollar each. 

That of sixty-four of them, the debts were only 58 
dollars, and the costs 120 dollars. 

That the collecting together, without any classifi- 
cation, of the numbers ‘of persons confined for debt, 
some of them profligate and worthless, has obviously 
a demoralizing and degrading tendency. 

Your memorialists, therefore, hope, that at no dis- 
tant day, the cruelty and inefficiency of the system 
of imprisonment for debt will cause it to be entirely 
expunged from our code—but for the present, at this 
late period of the session, they merely pray for the 
passage of a short act, similar to one in force in Mas- 
sachusetts, whereby imprisonment for debts under five 
dollars, shall be immediately abolished; a point on the 
advantages of which, they fondly hope, there can be 
no difference of sentiment among enlightened and be- 
nevolent men. 


Philadelphia, March 12, 1830. 





ON OLEAGINOUS PLANTS. 


Among the articles of vegetable food, the oils which 
are extracted from plants afford one of the most valu- 
able; nor-are they of less importance in affording us 
light by their combustion. They are employed also 
in a number of manufactures, such as soap, woollens, 
varnishes, and perfumery. There are two kinds of 
vegetable oil, distinguished by the name of fixed and 
volatile. The latter may be extracted from almost 
every plant; but it is used only as a perfume or to fla- 
vour .liquours, such as the oil called attar of roses. 
These sweet-scented oils constitute the luxury of the 
sense of smelling, but are frequently prejudicial, from 
their effect on the nerves; and some few of them are 





employed medicinally. But the essential or volatile 
oils are not those most deserving our attention; the fix- 
ed oils are of much higher importance, and are ex- 
tracted from a class of plants, hence called oleaginous. 
The oil is expressed from the seed of all these plants 
excepting the olive, in which it is obtained from the 
pericarp. ‘The greater part of the seeds of oleaginous 
plants contain albumen, and it is from this that the oil 
is obtained; but when the seed has no albumen, as is 
the case with the poppy, it is the embryo which fur- 
nishes the oil. In the family of the Euphorbiaceae, all 
of which have oleaginous seeds, the embryo is of a 
venomous nature, and oil extracted from it would be 
poisonous; while that expressed frum the albumen of 
the same plant, situated contiguous to the embryo, is 
perfectly innocent. Such is the Bancul-nut (4leurites 
Moluecanum,) which is remarkably mild, and is eaten 
by the inhabitants of the Molucca isles as we eat 
hedge-nuts in Europe, while oil obtained from the em- 
bryo is an acrid poison. The fixed oils obtained by 
cultivation may be ranged under three heads: Ist, 
Olive-oil, the produce of warm climates; 2d, Nut-oil, 
that of temperate climates; and, 3d, oils obtained 
from the seeds of oleaginous herbs. The olive-tree 
originally came from Syria. That plant as well as the 
vine, was brought to Marseilles by the Phocians; and 
at the present day, it is cultivated in all the shores of 
the Mediterranean. It is a tree of very slow growth, 
but of long duration; it can support a temperature as 
low as eight or ten degrees of Fahrenheit, provided 
the air be dry; but, if accompanied with humidity, one 
or two degrees below the freezing point proves fatal. 
The cultivation of oleaginous herbs enters into the 
course of cropping; they exhaust the soil almost as 
much as grain, on account of the number of seeds to 
be ripened; they require, therefore, a considerable 
quantity of manure. These herbsare generally of the 
cruciform family, containing azote, an element of the 
animal kingdom, which forms excellent manure; so 
that, gfter the oil is expressed, the cake which re- 
mains se to restore the exhausted svil. Rape is a 
speciés.of ‘cabbage with thin roots, whose seeds yield 
excellent eil. ‘The poppy is an oleaginous plant, with 
white, scarlet, and violet flowers, while the seeds are 
White or black. They yield oil, perfectly innoxious 
and wholesome, though drawn from the same plant 
which supplies us with opium. Flax also is an vlea- 
ginous herb. It is, however, chiefly cultivated for its 
stalks, from which linen thread is fabricated; but its 
seed also yields the oil we call linseed-oil. It is much 
used in the art of painting. Hemp is of the same 
description. ‘There are some few oleaginous herbs of 
the leguminous family, such as the subterranean ara- 
chis (4rachis hypoga@a,) a plant we derive from Ame- 
rica, which has the singular property of ripening its 
seeds under ground. ‘This plant requires a loose san- 
dy soil, in order that the lower branches may be ena- 
bled to bury themselves in the ground. In a state of 
cultivation the earth should be heaped over them, as 1s 
done with potatoes. The upper branches, which blos- 
som in the air, ripen no seed; while the lower lateral 
branches, which burrow in the earth, develope no re- 
gular blossom; that is to say, have no petals; but the 
stamens and pistils bring the seeds to perfection —Con- 
versations on Vegetable Physiology. 


(Items from late English papers.) 

Consumption oF Foop 1n 4 German City. —The 
city of Bremen, which contains about 44,600 inhabi- 
tants, consumed in 1827, 2,295 oxen, 767 cows, 12,301 
calves 8,405 sheep, 6,075 hogs, 90,608 pounds of smok- 
ed and salted meat, 63,328 fowls, ducks, and pigeons, 
16,434 hares, turkeys, and geese, 194,050 oysters, 
1,133,943 pounds of butter, 56,640 pounds of cheese, 
991 lasts of rye, 116,400 pounds of rye-flour, 597,- 
850 pounds of wheat-flour, and 192,275 pounds of oat- 
meal. The manufacture of beer has consumed 42,999 
bushels of malt, and 977 lasts of rye. There have 
been drunk 2,314 exhofts of wine, and 323 of brandy, 





rum, and arrack.—Ephemar. Geogr. de Weimar. 


New Year’s Day 1n France.—New year's dayiy 
a terrible day in France for those who have many ag. 
quaintances. It is a day both of expense and fatigue, 
for it is kept up with all the good old ceremoniegof 
new-year’s gifts and bonbons, which even the mania of 
the revolution was not able todo away. For many dayg 
before, all the confectioners in France are engaged jn 
fabricating sugar plums of every kind and description; 
nor let it be supposed that this is a mere manual 9 
ration; it is one of the most trying exercises of the in- 
vention. A French confectioner’s reputation, his hon. 
our, is at stake; and I should never be surprised tp 
hear that some sugar artist, of nice feeling, had 
drowned himself in syrup, like a fly, if he were t& 
fail in producing something for le premier de l'an such 
as had never been heard of before. It cannot be long, 
however, before their imagination must come to a stand 
still, for they have literally exhausted worlds and then 
imagined new; and during the week which precedes 
the end of the year, their shop-windows are filled with 
imitations, in sugar, of every thing the mind of man 
can conceive. ‘The most disgusting and the most 
tempting, filth and sentiment, refinement and indeli- 
cacy, are all jumbled together, a true picture of the 
nation. 


Currie’s PATENT METHOD OF PRESERVING VEGE- 
TABLE AND ANIMAL SupstTances.—The object of the 
patentee is to prevent the decomposition of vegetable 
and animal substances by removing the oxygen of the 
atmosphere from them, and substituting in its place an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid gas. ‘The substances tp 
be preserved, whether vegetable or animal, are to be 
placed in close receptacles, such as tanks. The at 
mospheric air is then to be extracted, and carbonic acid 
gas introduced, which, being heavy, will fill every 
part of the vessel and rest upon the top of the goods 
placed in it, and by that means prevent the re-entry of 
atmospheric air, containing oxygen, in the absence of 
which the decomposition of those substances could net 
take place. The carbonic acid gas may be obtained by 
any of the known modes, such as the burning of cha» 
coal, or the fermentation of liquors; and when the ar 
ticles, such as fruit, are preserved in glass bottles, the 
corks will likewise be prevented from decaying by the 
gas within. 





Printine 1x Russis.—The first printing-office in 
Russia, was established at Moscow as early as 1559; 
but it was not able to put forth the first edition of the 
Book of the Apostles, now of extreme rarity, till 
1564. A press, and type in the Sclavonian character, 
were forwarded to St. Petersburg from Amsterdam, in 
1708; but the package was captured by Charles XII, 
then at war with Peter, and the materials were made 
use of in the printing of pamphlets against the Czar, 
which the King of Sweden, by means of his spies, 
distributed on the Russian frontiers. ‘The ukases of 
Peter I. were printed at St. Petersburgh, at an office 
erected for that purpose,in 1713. ‘The first private 
printing establishment in Russia, was furmed in 1769, 
by Hartung. —Foreign Literary Gazette. 


An iron chain suspension bridge has lately been con- 
structed at Avignon, which is corSidered a master 
piece of art, and has attracted great attention from the 
beauty of its proportions. ‘The total length from one 
buttress to the other is 500 feet; there are two 
stretches of 240 feet each, capable of supporting a 
weight of 500,000 kilogrammes. The breadth, which 
is the same the whole distance, is thirty feet, divided 
into three ways or roads; the centre one for carriages, 
and the two others for foot passengers. The height 
above low-water mark is thirty feet. A triump. 
arch surmounts the centre pillar, as well as the two 
at the butments of the bridge, resting on the angles. 
It is supported by six iron cables, by means of vertical 
cords, the cables being fastened to the pillars after 





having passed over the triumphal arch —Literary,Gas. 
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CEMENT FROM IRON FILINGS. 
Having reflected, about a year since, (says M. Maill- 


re,) upon the action of vinegar in the preparation of 


the cement known as mastic de limaille, which is pre- 
in this way—iron filings, garlic, and vinegar, 

of each a sufficient quantity to form a mass of mode- 
rate consistency; I proposed to substitute sulphuric 
acid diluted with water, for the vinegar, in the pro- 
ion of one ounce of acid toa litre (a little above 
two pints) of water, and to reject the garlic as useless. 
This alteration was soon adopted by all those to whom 
[ communicated it; for vinegar generally costs in Pa- 
ris eight or ten sous the litre, while the price of the 
acidulated water does not amount to as many cen- 
times. Thus an architect to whom J had made it 
known assures me that this change, which at first ap- 
to merit no attention, will occasion a saving in 
apt of more than 10,000 francs annually, and 
therefore deserves to be more extensively known. 
This cement is generally employed to close the joints 
of the stones with which most terraces are covered, 
&e. What takes place in this operation, it is easy to 
see—the iron filings with which the joints are filled 
up, occupying a larger space in proportion as they be- 
come oxydized, the oxydation being facilitated by the 
peo the acid with which they are impregnated, 
the joints become exactly closed —Journal Fone 

REMEDY FOR BURNS AND SCALDS. 


cit, Aout. 

From the number of accidents which have lately 
taken place, and by which several persons have been 
so dreadfully burned as to cause death, we recommend 
the following simple remedy, by which the pain from 
either a burn or scald is instantly relieved:—Let cla- 
sified honey be applied on a linen rag, and in one mo- 
ment the pain will cease. This remedy has been 
tried several times, and it always relieved the pain 
the instant the honey was applied—JVewark Times. 

CEMENT FOR CHINA, &c. 

The Journal des Connaissances Usuelles publishes 
the following recipe as one of the best cements for 
china, glass, &c. “Put an ounce of mastic ina suf- 
ficient quantity of spirits of wine to dissolve it, then 
take an ounce of isinglass, soak it in water until it is 
soft, and dissolve it in brandy till it is become a strong 
jelly, adding afterwards an ounce of well powdered 
gum-ammoniac. Put the two mixtures together in an 
earthen pipkin, and expose them to a gentle heat; 
when they are well mixed, pour them into a bottle, 
which is to be well corked. ‘To use this cement the 
bottle is to be placed in hot water until it is suffici- 
ently fluid—it is then to be applied to the fractures in 
the usual way. In 12 hours it will set, and the 
mended part become as hard as any other.” 


SED PAM. 


Bartimore, Fripay, Marcu 26, 1830. 














¢3- The preference that will be given by the pub- 
lic to rail-roads over canals, is strongly indicated by 
the fact, that from the Hudson to Lake Erie the tra- 
velling is not by the canal, but by stages, for 
= despatch. Speed is time, and time is money. 

ppose there were a conveyance from New York to 
Philadelphia, all the way by a good steam boat, re- 
quiring 24 hours to make the trip, and another —_ 
oo the ordinary road which would pass in twe 
hours for the same price, is there any doubt that the 
stages would take all the passengers, and goods too, 
if they could carry them? How much more certain 
is it that even during the seven or eight months that 
canal boats can run, the preference would be given to 
fine commodious cars, handsomely fitted up with eve- 


as a boat upon the water? As before suggested, ex- 
perience shews on the line of the Erie canal, that no 
one takes the boat who can go in the common stages. 


practicability of adapting the structures of rail-roads, 
and their cars, to the nature of a few certain bulky 
commodities; those who have studied the subject de- 
clare there is no difficulty, nor any ground of appre- 
hension on that point. 





> Mance 1n Docs—The following recipe for 
the mange in dogs, which was published in the Ist 
number of the Turf Register, has been found so ef- 
fectual that we are induced to publish it in the Far- 
mer. About a week ago it was tried on a dog se- 
verely afflicted with the mange—so much so that the 
owner believed he could not live over a few days— 
and it has perfectly cured him, even in this short 
time. 

Recire.—Take one pint of fish oil, one pint of 
spirits of turpentine, one pint of soft soap, and one 
pint of flour of sulphur; mix these well together, and 
rub the mixture well over the dog, especially into the 
parts most affected, and tie up the dog fora day or 
two 





An experimentalist in Hampshire is at this time ac- 
tually cramming a turkey with uncracked walnuts, 
giving the poor creature only one the first day, two 
the second, and so on in arithmetical progression for 
thirteen days, at the end of which time he asserts the 
bird will be fat, and of superior flavour. The custom, 
he says, is common in Greece —Morning . 

[The above process is known by officers of our navy 
to be practised with success on the Mediterranean.] 


Latest Foreicn News. 


London and Liverpool papers to the 15th February, 
have been received at New York, but they pose: 
nothing new. Strenuous efforts were making to op- 
pose a renewal of the East India company’s" charter. 
Our minister, Mr. McLane, continued to have fre- 
quent interviews with the British cabinet. 


in that city as unusually and insu ly severe.— 
Thousands and thousands of the laboring and indus- 
trious classes are spoken of as having been compelled 
to ask for charitable assistance. 


In the House of Lords, Lord Holland on the 12th 
introduced a motion, which he supported in an elabo- 
rate speech, that there should be no pacification or set- 
tlement of Greece, which would not give that country 
an extent of territory sufficient to enable her to pre 
serve her independence by land and by sea; and that 
no government should be imposed on her which was 
not consonant with the wishes of the people. In the 
course of his remarks he took occasion to direct much 
censure against ministers for the vadilitating policy 
which had been pursued by England in the question of 
Greek independence, as well as in relation to the ge- 
neral policy towards the Ottoman Porte, during the 
struggle between Russia and Turkey. His motion 
and speech excited much discussion and rejoinder, and 
among others, the Duke of Wellington replied at con- 
siderable length. He advocated a pacific policy with 
great earnestness, but at the same time strongly insist- 
ed on the unusually prepared condition of England to 
enter into a necessary war. The following is his lan- 
renege on this head, as reported in the Courier of the 
13t 

“If it were our policy to engage in the contest as a 
belligerent, never was the country in a better condi- 
tion for doing so. I firmly believe, continued the 
Noble Duke, “that notwithstanding the present dis- 
tress of the country, never was it in a state in which 
it could embark in a war with so many advantages. I sa 
that I firmly believe its resources and capabilities of 
sustaining the burden of a contest, and the efficacy of 





ty convenience, and moving as smoothly on the road, 


all the departments of the public service, are superior 
7 








The only question then would seem to be, as to the | his 


The Liverpool papers state the distresses of the poor |- 
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now to what they have ever been, at least within my 
tecollection—aye, even to what they wére when, as 
my noble fri (the Earl of Aberdeen) arved in 
is speech this @vening, all Europe was ed in 


arms against 

Assassination of Dr. Schulz —*‘A letter from Tiflis, 
of the 1st ult., gnnounces the assassination of Doctor 
Schulz, Professdr of the University of Giessen, who 


had been sent + the expense of the king of France 
to visit Asiatic Turkey and Persia for scientific dnd 
literary purposes. ‘The melancholy event occurred in 
Curdistan, on the frontiers of Inal rile, between 
the villages of Bash-Kullad and Perihan-Nichin. Two 
servants, a soldier and a Persian serjeant, who accom- 
panied the unfortunate traveller, were likewise 
sinated. Colonel McDonald, at whose house t 
Doctor had received the warmest hospitality during his 
stay ~~ we immediately sent off a confidential 
person for the purpose of collecting if possible, the pa- 
pers and effects of Mr. Schulz, and, Sauls with 
the Russian Ambassador, took the first step towards, 
the discovery of the assassins. 

Liverroo., Feb. 16, 1830. « 

Our last circular was under date of 1st inst. since 
when our Cotton market has been dull and gradually 
declining, prices being now 4 per lb. lower. The im- 
port for a fortnight past amounts to about 44,000 
bales, of which 30,000 bales are American, chiefly 
new Upland, and it has been very freely offered at 
the above depression. There is now, however, a bet- 
ter demand, with rather more firmness on the part of 
holders, and the appearance of a more a 
The weight of the business is in new Up at 6 
1-8 to 6 5-8; and some small parcels, particularly 
prime, at 63, chiefly 6 5-8 Ib. The sales last 
week amounted to 11,700 bales, of which 8,300 were 
Upland at 5% to 7; $60 Orleans at 64 to 7 5-8, with 
25 at 8; 250 Alabama at 6 to 64; and 60 at 114. to 
154. The sales of all torts yesterday were comput- 
ed at about 2,500 talon —-fles Island is extremely 
dull, and prices almost nominal. T'wo or three car- 
goes of the new crop of Orleans have arrived, but not 
yet brought upon the market. 

There hae sume speculative demand for bond- 
ed flour, and in fhe last ten days about 5000 barrels 
have been sold at 25s. to 27s. per lb. The last sale 
was about 500 bls. fresh New York at 26s. 6d. 
There has latterly been moge demand for fine wheat 
in the different corn markets, and at better prices; but © 
the averages have not advanced; and the duty on 
flour remains at 18s. 54d. per bl. The duty on Indian 
corn is still 18s. 4d. per quarter. The export demand 
for flour is almost suspended. - 

In flaxseed but little has yet been done; New York 
seed may be quoted 55s. per cask. . Some small par- 
cels of new American red clover seed have been sold ~ 
at 80s. to 84s. per cwt. 


Cotton —Upland, new, 63 to 63; do old, 5 3-8 to 
64; Orleans, 6 to 73; Alabama, &c. 5 3-8 to 6 5-8; 
S. Island, 11 to 20; Stained, 54 to 11. 

Flour —F ree, per br]. 34s. to $8s.; do in bond 25s. 
to 26s. 6d. ‘ 

Wheat —Per 70 lbs. 7s. 4d. to 9s. 6d.; Indian corn, 
free, per qr. 32s. to $5s.; do in bond, 22s. to 2385 
rice, do 18s. 6d. to 16s. 6d.; flaxseed, 55s.; clover. 
seed, 70s. tou 84s.; quer. bark, 11s. 6d. to 12s,6d 5 
turpentine, 9s. 6d. to 11s. 6d.; tar, 11s. to 12s. 6d.; 
tobacco, Va. leaf, 24 to 54; stemmed, $4 to 6; Ken- 
tucky, leaf, 23 to 4; stemmed, 4 to 54. 





Prices Current in Boston, March 19. 

Apples, best, bb]. 1.75 a 2.25. Beans, -white, bushel 
+75 2 1.00. Beef, mess, bb]. 9.25 2 9.50; cargo No. 1, 
7.15 a——— No. 2,6.15a—— Butter’, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .12.a.14. Cheese, new milk, .6 a .8; skim- 
med milk, 2. a .8. _ Flour, Baltimore Howard-st.,4.75 a 
5.00; Genesee, 5.25 a 5.62; Rye, best, 3.€2ja 3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .62 a 63; Rye, .75 a.78; Barley $2;Oats 40a 





42. Hogs’Lard, \st sort, new, lb. .7 a .8.®Pork; clear, 
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bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 12.50 a ——; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. “Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a 2.00; Orch- 
ard 8.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
T. dw Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top .62 a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, Ib. .88.a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, 25 a .33; 
Red dv. Northern, 8; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .40 a 
.55; do. do unwashed, .25 2.40; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .37 @ .45, do. half blood, .35 @ .38; do. quarter, 
washed, .30 a .33; Native, washed .30 a .33; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, .4@ a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 a.35; do. 
Spinning, Ist sort, 33 a .35. 
Prices Current in New York, March 20. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20223. Cotton, New Orleans .10 

a .124; Upland, .83 a .11; Alabama, .9 a 12. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .21; Flax.14a.18. Flax, Ame- 
Wican,$8 a9. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a ; clean — 
Fiour, N. York, bbl. 4.68 a 4.81 Canal 4.75 a 5.25; Balt. 
Howard st. 4.87 a 5.00; Richmond city mills, 5.00; 
country, 4.75 a-— Alexand’a, 4.75 a 4.87; Fredericks- 
burg 4.56 a 4.68; Petersburg, 4.62 a 4.75; Rye Flour, 
2.75 a 3.00; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.62 a 2.75; per hhd 
12.50a13.00. Grain, Wheat, Genesee, a— Vir. 
78 a 82; Rye, North, 624 a 65; Corn, Yel. Nor. .50 a 
51; Barley, — .70; Oats, South and North, .30 a .33; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 5; Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.00; prime 5.50 a 6.25; cargo 
4.25 a 4.50; Butter, N. York, 12 a 16; shipping, -6 a 10; 
Lard, .5a.6; Pork, mess 11.50 a 12.00; prime 8.75 a 9.25 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, March 22. 

Bees-war, yellow .21a.23; Beans, bushel $1.00 a 1.25; 
Beef, mess 10 a 10.50, prime 8 a9, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1,.8a-, No.2, 6. a--; Cotton, New Orleans .104 a .12, 
Upland 10. a.11, Tennessee 94 a .104, Alabama 94 a 
104; Feathers, South. .32 a .33, West. .31a.32; Flar.7a 
-74. Flour, sup. 4.50; fine, 4.00 a 4.25; Rye 3.00 a 3.25; 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a —-, bls. 2.124 2 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask ——; bu. 1.28 a ; Grainx—Wheat 85 a 86— 
Rye .50a.52, Corn I. c. white, .32 a .33,1.c. yellow, .35 
a .36, u. c. round, .40 a .42; Oats .25 a .28, Barley, Pa. 
4&0 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hi Jersey .8 a .10, Virginia .8 a .9, Western .74 a .8; 
Hemp, 220 a 225; Lard, .5 a .64; Oil, linseed, 70 a 72; 
Pork, mess, 12.00 a——, prime 10.5011; cargo 9.50. 
Rice, 2.5023.00; Tobacco, Kentucky .5.a .7, Vir. .44 4.7; 
Wool, common washed Jb. .18 a.22, half blood .26a —; 
three quarters blood .28 a .32, full blood 28 a .$2; un- 











, washed, generally 6 cents less, decording to quality. 





FRUIT TREES, &c. GRAPE. VINES AND 
GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 


LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN 

AND NURSERIES, near New York, 

WM. PRINCE, Proprietor. The Fruit 

and Ornamental Trees comprised in 

this immense collection are now offer- 

ed for sale at the reduced prices sta- 

ted in the New Catalogues, and the 

quality of the trees surpasses any former period. Among 

the fruits are Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, on Plum 
Stocks. 

Grapes Vines—about 100,000 are offered for sale, and 
the finest Wine Grapes of Burgundy, Champagne, the 
Rhine, and Tokay, will be supplied at $25 per hundred, 
and mixed sorts at $12 to $15—White or Golden Chas- 
selas for the table, $25 per hundred. 

In the Green house collection are the following very 
rare kinds, many of which are in no other American 
collection—Cheirostemon Platanoides, Astrapea, Walli- 
chi, Banksia, 7 species, Brixia Spinosa, Madagascarien- 
sis, and Crysophylla, Nerium Tinctorium, Plumeria 
Rubra, Ficus Vestita, Macrophylla, Aquatica, &c. Ar- 
disia Littoralis, Solanaeea, Colorata, &c. Hibiscus Rosa 
Sinensis of 6 varieties; Protea, 14 finc species; Yellow 
tea Scented and ycllow Banksian Roses; New white tea 
scented Rose; Amaryllis Tortulliflora, Veniflora, Veno- 
sa, Superba, Punctata, Attenuata, Gigantea, Stellaris, 
Coceinea, Fulgida, Princeps, and about 60 other varie- 
ties, of the Cammellia, Japonica or Japan Rose, above 50 
varieties including all the néw and very estimable ones 
from Chandler and Buckingham’s London collection. 
The prices of these have been greatly reduced. Cata- 
logues gratis, to be had of GIDEON B. SMITH, Agent. 

Otlice of the American Farmer, Baltimore, 

N. B. The New Catalogues of Green house plants, 
with prices greatly reduced, have been received and 
may be had G. B. S. 





A DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 


The subscriber is desirous of disposing-of a portion 
of the tract of Jand upon which he resides, lying on 
West river, in Anne Arundel county, and state of Ma- 
ryland. 

The part which he proposes to sell, containing about 
500 acres, unites in an eminent degree the advantages 
of health, beauty of prospect, and fertility of soil;. is 
easy of access to the markets of Washington and Balti- 
more, being only twenty-eight miles east of the for- 
mer, and forty south of the latter, and is situated in a 
neighbourhood justly and extensively known, and valu- 
ed for the excellence of its society. 

The soil originally fertile, has been improved highly, 
and may in its present condition be relied on, if pro- 
perly cultivated, to produce 20 bushels of wheat, or 
1000 Ibs. of tobacco throughout, to the acre. On the 
adjacent portion of the estate, there is an extensive 
park of fallow deer, from which the purchaser might 
readily stock another without trouble or expense. The 
terms would be made eacy, one third only of the pur- 
chase money being required incash. For the satisfac- 
tion of both parties, the subscriber invites the personal 
examination, of any person disposed to purchase, espe- 
cially during the month of June, when all the crops 
will be in a state of forwardness, which will enable 
them to judge of the accuracy of the above estimates 
of their products. J. MERCER. 

Cedar Park, March 20th, 1830. 


FOR SALE, 


A very valuable JACK and JENNY, both young and 
weil grown; the JACK is upwards of 13 hands, the JEN- 
NY more than 14, and perhaps the largest and hand- 
somest in America. These fine animals are of the best 
blood, to be had at Malta, where they were selected for 
Capt. Downes of the Navy, who having no use for them 
himself, nor any view to profit in importing them, has 
left them under the care of the Editor of the American 
Farmer for sale. To save trouble, the two may be had 
for $400, or either separately, for $250. 


FOR SALE, 


A remarkably beautiful colt, three years old in June 
next, a bright sorrel, with no mark but a small star in 
the forehead.—He was got by the celebrated horse, Old 
Friendship, and out of a remarkably ficb@Hiatoga mare; 
a race highly and justly reputed in Virginia. 

For the terms, or further particulars, apply to the 
Editor of the American Farmer. 


GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS. 


J.S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt-street, would 
inform his customers and the Public generally, that he 
has now on hand a general assortment of Messrs. D. & 
C. Landreth’s GARDEN SEEDS ,of Philadelphia—who 
have given the following information respecting their 
Seeds, viz: 

For the information of those who may be interested 
and unacquainted with the fact, they beg to say, that 
all Seeds sold by them (with a very unimportant ex- 
ception) are grown upon their own grounds: a portion 
of which is separated two miles; the more effectually to 
obviate the well known propensity in some Vegetables 
to commingle; and that from the time the Seeds are 
sown, until the crop comes to maturity, they are under 
their personal inspection—thus they are enabled most 
unequivocally to warrant them, as regards freshness and 
purity. In most articles of merchandise, the purchaser 
can form some estimate of the quality; but in Garden 
Seeds, it is not so—their age and variety are problems 
to all but the positive grower, to be solved only by a trial 
of them, at an expense of money, land, labour and time; 
hence a manifold vexation if unsuccessful. The mere 
vender, who depends upon foreign growth or transient 
purchases for his supply, though he may have exerci- 
sed his judgment upon Seeds for a lifetime, yet cannot 
possibly avoid deception only by actual test, which re- 
quires @ length of time frequently longer than the in- 
terim between their reception and the season of de- 
mand; hence a decided advantage in dealing with first 
hands. 

Constantly on hand, Clover, Orchard Grass and 
Herds GRASS SEEDS, and a general assortment of the 
most improved AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 
&e. 
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ALMANAC. 
1830. Ss L rth! Moon. 
le UN. ength| Moon: 
Marcn—Apriz.| Rises. Sets. lof dige. sets, 
H. M.| H. M.| H. M. He My 
Saturday,....27/ 552] 6 8/1216] 9 45 
Sunday,...... 28} 5 50| 6 10 | 12 20/ 10 44 
Monday,..... 29} 5 49] 6 11 | 12 22 | 11 59 
Tuesday,.... 30; 5 48 | 6 12| 12 24] mom, 
Wednesday, 31} 5 47| 6 13 | 12 26| 059 
Thursday,.... 1} 5 45 6 15 | 12 30 2 5 
Friday,....... 2|. 5 44 6 16 | 12 32 3 13 








Movun—First Quarter, 31st, Oh. 51m. Even. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Battimore Markets.—We have scarcely any chan 
to notice in our market. Howard street flour has Vae 
ried a trifle, and one sale has been made from stores gt 
$4.50, four months. The cash price may be consider. 
ed as quoted; the wagon price is $4.25. There were 
two loads of good red Susquehanna wheat sold yester. 
day at 85 cents. Beef continues to maintain the prices 
of last week—the lower qualities have advanced 25 ets, 





Topacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 4.00 a 6.00; do, 


ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 4.00 g 
4.50; brown and red 5.00 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50 a 9.00: 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 22.00.—Fine yellow, 
25.00 a 30.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. The inspec. 
tions of the week are 119 hhds Maryland, 16 hhds Ohio 
and 2 hhds Pennsylvania; total 137 hhds. , 


FLour—best white wheat family, $5.50 a 6.00—gy. 
per. Howard st. 4.374 a 4.44; city mills, 4.00 a 4.25; Suge 
quehanna, 4.124 4 4.25. Conn Meat, bbl. 2.25—Gram; 
best red wheat, 80 a .85; best white do. .874 a .90, 
ordinary to good, 75 a 80--Corn, white, .33 ¢ — 
yellow .334 a Rye, .48 a .50—Oarts, .26 ¢ —— 
Beans, 90 a 1.00—Peas, .65—CLover SEED, 4.75 a 5.00 





—Timotuy, 2.50—Orcnarp Grass, 1.75 a 2—Herd’s, 





a --—Lucerne .374 lb.—Bar.ey, 55 a 60—Frax. 
SEED, 1.06 a 1.124—Cortron, Vir. .93 a .104 Lou. .11 4.12 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94 a.10—N. Car. .84 a .94— 
Geo. .9a.10—Wuiskev, hhds. Ist p. .20¢ —; in bbls, 
224 a 234—WooL,common, unwashed, |b..15 @.16— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a .22--three-quarter, .28 
a.30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Heme Russia, 
ton, $215 a 220; Country, dew-rotted, 120a 140-water- 
rotted, 1704 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bbL 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1,—¢ 
5.50—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 3.75 a ——; 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25 a—— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3, 3.504 
$.62——Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a .94—Feathers, 
304 Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 5.00 a —— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton $5.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.00 
$5.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime 

on the hoof, 4.75 a 5.50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 2.124 a —-Oak Wood, 2.50 a ——Hickory, 3.15. 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

The Culture of Hemp recommended in New England 
—Letter from Samuel] Wells, Jr. on the manner of pre 
paring Hemp—Cobbct’s Corn; from the British Far 
mer’s Journal—English Agricultural Report for De 
cember, 1829—Cotton and Rice exports from Sava 
nah and Charleston—Florida Sugar—Facts worth re 
membering—Sales of Beef Cattle, &c. at Brighton 
Market—Philadelphia Silk—Proceedings of the Mass 
chusetts Horticultural Society—Premium proposed for 
the discovery of a preventive to the destruction of Fruit 
Trees by insects—Native Apples—Profitable Dairies— 
Poetry, The Neglected Child—Memorial to the Legix 
lature of Pennsylvania, to abolish imprisonment for 
small debts—On Oleaginous Plants—Consumption 
Food in a German City--Method of Preserving animal 
and vegetable substances—Printing in Russia—Irom 
chain bridge—Recipes--Editorial—-Latest Foreign News 
and Prices—Prices in the Boston, New York, Philadek 
phia and Baltimore Markets—Advertisements. 
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JOHN S. SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 


E CULTURE OF LEGUMINOUS 
iin FIELD-PLANTS. : 
The seed of the cultivated legumes are considered 

to be the most nutritive of vegetable substances grown 
in temperate climates. ‘They contain a large propor- 
tion of matter analogous to animal substances, having 
when dry the appearance of glue, and equally nou- 
rishing a8 gluten. To the healthy workman this sub- 
stance supplies the place of animal food; and Von 
Thaer states, that in Germany neither sailors nor 
land laborers are content, unless they receive a meal 
of legumes at least twice a week. The straw or 
haulm, he says, cut before it is dead ripe is more nou- 
rishing than that of any of the cereal grasses. But 
leguminous plants are not only more than all others 
nourishing to man and animals, but even to vegetables 
they may be said to supply food; since they are not 
only known to be less exhausting to the soil than most 
other plants, but some of them, and more especially 
the lupin, have been ploughed in green as manure 
from the earliest times. Many scientific agricultu- 
rists consider a luxuriant crop of pease or tares as 
nourishing the soil by stagnating carbonic acid gas on 
its surface; which corresponds with the universal 
inion of their being equal to a fallow, and with the 
value set on them in rotation, as already explained. 
The legumes cultivated in British farming are the 
pea, bean, tare, and vetch, to which might be added 
the lentil, kidneybean, and chick pea. 
The Pea—Pisum sativum, L. Diadel. Decan. L. and 
Leguminosee, J. Les Pois, Fr., Erbse, Ger. and 
Piscello, Ital. 


The pea is the most esteemed legume in field culti- 
vation both for its seed and haulm. It is supposed to 
be a native of the south of Europe, and was cultivat- 
ed by the Greeks and Romans, and in this country 
from time immemorial, though its culture appears to 


have diminished since the,more general intreduction 
of herbage plants and roots; and excepting near turge 
towns for gathering green, and in a few places for 
boiling the pea, has given way to the bean or to a 
mixture‘ of pease and beans. ‘There are various in- 
ducements, however, to the cultivation of pease in dry 
warm soils near large towns. When the crop is good 
and gathered green, few pay better: the payment is 
always in cash, and comes into the pocket of the far- 
mer in time to meet the exigencies of the hay, and 
sometimes even of the corn harvest. The ground af- 
ter the pease have been removed is readily prepared 
for turnips, which also pay well as a retail crop near 
towns; and the haulm is good fodder. 

The varieties of the pea are numerous; but they 
may be divided into two classes, those grown for the 
ripened seed, and those grown for.gathering in a green 
state. The culture of the latter is chiefly near large 
towns, and may be considered as in part belonging to 
gardening rather than agriculture. 

The grey varieties are, the early grey, the late grey, 
and the purple grey; to which same add the Marlbo- 

h grey, and horn gre 
The white amas. » in the fields are the 
pearl, early charlton, golden iotspur, the common 
white or Suffolk, and other Sufolk varieties. 

New varieties of the pea ae readily procured by 
selection or impregnation. 

In the choice of sorts, whee it is desired to grow 
grey pease for the sake of the seeds or corn, the early 
variety is to be preferred in late situations, and the 
late variety in early ones; bit when it is intended to 
Fow them chiefly for coverng the ground and for the 

ulm, then the late varieies claim the preference, 
and especially the purple jrey. Of white pease, to 
be grown for gathering grem, the Charlton is the ear- 
liest, and the pearl or common Suffolk the most pro- 
lific. When white peas se grown for boilers, thatis 
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for splitting, the pearl and Suffolk are ‘tlso the best 
sorts. It is supposed by some to be of considerable 
importance in thie économy of a farms When the na- 


| ture of the soil is suitable, to have recourse to the 


early sorts; as by such means the crops may in many 
be cut and secured while there is leisure, before 
the commencement of the wheat harvest. And that 
where the nature of the soil is dry and warm, and 
the pea crop of a sufficiently forward kind, it. may be 
gasy to obtain a crop of turnips from the same land in 
the same year, as has been suggested above. But in 
thi8 view_it is the best practice to put the crops in in 
the row method, and keep them perfectly clean by 
means of attentive hand and horse hoeing; as in that 
way the land will be in such a state of preparation 
for the turnips, as only to require a slight ploughing, 
which may be done as fast as the pea cfop is removed, 
and the turnipseed drilled in as quickly as possible 
upon the newly turned up earth. In some particular 
ricts a third crop is even put into the same land, 
the turnips being sold off in the autumn and replaced 
by coleworts, for the purpose of greens in the follow- 
ing spring. This, according to Middleton, is the 
practice in some places in Middlesex. But it is obvi- 
ously a method of cultivation that can only be at- 
tenipted on the warm and fertile kinds of turnip soil, 
and where the pea crops are early; on the cold heavy 
and wet descriptions of land, it is obviously impracti- 
cable, and wholly improper. 

‘The soil best suited for pease is a dry -calcareous 
sand; it should be in good tilth, not too rich nor dung- 
ed along with the crop. In Norfolk and Suffolk pease 
are often sown on clover leys after one furrow, or af- 
ter corn crops on two furrows, one given in autumn, 
and the other early in spring. 

The climate required by the pea is dry and not 
over warm, for which reason, as the seasons in this 
country are very often moist and sometimes exceed- 
ingly dry and hot in June and July, the pea is one of 
the most uncertain of field crops. 

The season of sowing mugt differ considerably ac- 
| cording to the ro of or Prog worm en 
perky are grown for ing early for sale green, the 
“shoal es at ditorent eae: from Yemnaty to the 
end of March, beginning with the dryest and most 
reduced sorts of land; and in this intention in some 
southern counties they are put in in the autumn. For 
the general crops from February to April, as soon as 
the lands can be brought into proper order is the pro- 
per season; the grey sorts being employed in the early 
sowings, and the white sorts in the later. Young 
says, that wMere these crops cannot be put in in Feb- 
ruary, they should always be completed in the fol- 
lowing month. It is observed by the same writer, in 
sowing on layers, that the white boiling pea, of many 
sorts and under various names, is more tender than 
the greys, and various kinds of hog pease; but he has 
many times put them into the ground in February, 
and though very smart frosts followed, they received 
no injury. He has uniformly found, that the earlier 
they were sown the better. There is also a particu- 
lar motive for being as early as possible: that is, to 

et them off in time for turnips. This is most pro- 

table husbandry, and should never be neglected. If 
they are sown in this month and a right sort chosen, 
they will be off the land in June, so that turnips may 
follow at the common time of sowing that crop. 

Steeping the seed in water is sa@etimes practised 
in late sowings. 

The quantity of seed must be different in different 
cases and circumstances, and according to the time and 
manner in which the crop is put into the ground; but 
in general, it may be from two and a half to three 
bushels, the early sowings having the largest propor- 
tion of seed. In planting every flag, Young says, 
two bushels anda half is the usual proportion; but 
when drilled at greater distances, six or seven pecks 
will answer. 

The most common mode of sowing pease is broad- 













obvious. t 
d com 
or if the land is in 
with a machine or 





_and sometimes two rows on 

ng lind to us so well 
suited for a farmer’s purpose e drill, In Kent, 
where immense quantities of are groww both 
for gathering green and for coihng 4 the deeds- 


men, they are gene sown in ro i 

inches we Fan ser iy acco’ to the kind, 

and well cultivated between. Pease laid a foot below 

the surface will yegetate; but the most approved depth 

is six inches in light soil and four inches in clay soil, 

for which reason they ought to be sown under furrow 

when the ploughing is delayed till spring. Of all ie 
grain, beans excepted, they are the least in danger of 


being buried. 

The after cnlfubgves. 0 pease is that of hoeing, * 
either by hand or hiérse. Where the method of - 
culture prevails, itis the general custom to, have re-" ° 
course to two hoeings; the first when the plants are 
about two or three inches in height, and just be- 
fore the period in which they come into blossom. In 
this way the vigorous vegetation of the young crop is 
secured, and a freshi supply of nourishment 


for the setting of the pods and the filling of the pease. * 
t the last of ‘these tions the rows should be laid 
own, and the uth well placed up to them, the 


weeds being previously extirpated by hand labor. It 
has been stated, that in ars parts of Kent, whet. 
this sort of crop is much grown, it is the practice, 
when the distance gf the rows is sufficiently t, 
to prevent the v ion of weeds, and forward the 
growth of pea » by occasionally horse-hoei 
and the use of the e-harrow, the mould bei 

up to the roots of the plants at the last operation 





fixing a piece-ef wood to the harrow. ) 4 
however, only be Tid up on one side, the pease being 

always placed upf¥ that which is the most#fullyex- <, 
sed tO the the sun. anne 


he a ~ sd 
In harvesting the ripened pea considerable care is as 
requisite, both on account of the seed and haulm. 
When pea crops become ripe they wither and turn 
brown in the haulm or straw, and the pods begin to « 
open. In this state they should be cut as soom as 
possible, in order that there may be the least loss sus- 
tained by their shedding. It is observed that in the 

late or general crops, after they are reaped or rather 

ext up by means of a hook, it is the usual practice to 

put them up into small heaps, termed wads, which 

are formed by setting small. parcels against each oth-~ 

er, in order that they may be more perfectly dried 
both in the seed and stem, and be kept from being in- 
jured by the moisture of the ground. But in the early 
crops, the haulm is hooked up into loose open heape, 
which, as soon as they are perfectly dry, are removed 
from the ground and put into Goll for the purp 

of being converted to the food of animals, on which 
they are said to thrive nearly as well as on hay. 
When intended for horses, the best metliod ‘would 
seem tobe that. of having them ¢ut into chaff and 
mixed with their other food. Young says, that for- 
ward white pease will be fit to cut early.m July; if 

the crop is very great they must be hooked; but if 
small, or only middling, mowing will be sufficient. ~« 
The stalks and leaves of pease being very succulent, 
they should be taken good care of in wet weather: 


the > called wads or heaps, should be turned, or . 
they will receive damage. ite pease should al- ¢. 
ways be D greeny dry before they are housed, or they 
will sell but indifferently, as the , brightness and 


plumpness of the grain are considered at market more 
than with hog-pease. The straw also, if well har- 
vested, is very fodder for all sorts of cattle and 
for sheep; but if it receives much wet, Opif the heaps 








cast; but the advantages of the row culture in the 
“- 


are not turned, it can be used only to litter the farm. 
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with. It is the practice in some districts to re- 
move the haulm as soon as it has been cut up by 
hooks constructed with sharp edges for the purpose, 
oon fifth ridge, or even imto an adjoining grass 
field, in order that it may be the better cured for use 
as cattle food, and at the same time allow of the land 
being immediately prepared for the succeeding crop. 
When wet weather happens whilst the pease lie in 
wads, it occasions a considerable loss, many of them 
being shed in the fi€ld, and of those that remain a 
great part will be so considerably injured, as to render 
the sample of little value. This inability in pease to 
resist a wet wharvest, together with the great uncer- 
tainty throughout their growth, and the frequent in- 
adequate return in proportion to the length of haulm, 
has discouraged many farmers from sowing so large a 
rtion of this pulse as of other grain; though on light 
ands which are in tolerable heart, the profit, in a 
good year, is far from inconsiderable. 
In gathering green pease for the market, it is fre- 
quently a practice with the large cultivators of early 
pea crops in the neighborhood of London, to 
ispose of them, by the acre, to inferior persons, who 
procure the podders; but the smaller farmers, for the 
most part, provide this description of people them- 
selves, who generally apply at the proper season for 
the purpose. The business of picking or podding the 
pease is usually performed by the laborers at a fixed 
priee for the sack, of four heaped bushels. The num- 
ber of this sort of persons is generally in the propor- 
tion of about four to the acre, the labor proceeding on 
the Sundays as well as other days. It is sometimes 
the custom to pick the crops over twice, after which 
, the rest are sulfered to stand till they become ripe for 
“the purpose of seed. ‘This, however, mostly arises 
from the want of pickers, as it is considered as a loss, 
from the pease being less profitable in their ripe state 
than when’green. Besides, they are often improper 
for the purpose of seed, as being the worst part of the 
crop. It is therefore better to have them clear picked 
when hands can be procured. After this they are 
loaded ‘into carts, and sent off at suitable times, ac- 
cording to the distance of the situation, so as to be de- 
livered to the salesmen in the dif®yvent markets from 
about three to five o’elock in the morning. In many 
cases in other parts, the early gatherings are, howe- 
ver, sent to the markets in half-bushel sieves, and are 
frequently disposed of at the high price of five shil- 
lings the sieve; but at the after periods they are usu- 
ally conveyed in sacks of a narrow form, made for 
the purpose, which contain about three bushels each, 
which, in the more early parts of the season, often 
fetch twelve or fourteen shillings the sack, but after- 
wards mostly decline considerably; in some seasons so 
much as scarcely to repay the expenses. This sort 
of crop affords the most profit in such pea seasons as 
are inclined to be cool, as under such circumstances 
the pease are most retarded in their maturation or ri- 
pening, and of course the markets kept from being 
over abundantly supplied. 

The threshing of pease requires less labor than that 
of any other crop. Where the haulm is wished to 
be preserved entire it is best done by hand; as the 
threshing-machine is apt to reduce it to chaff. But 
where the fodder of pease is to be given immediately 
te horses on the spot, the breaking it is no disadvantage. 

The produce of the pea in ripened seeds is suppos- 
ed by some to be from three and a half to four quar- 
ters the acre; others, however, as Donaldson, imagine 
the ave of any two crops together not more than 
about twelve bushels; and that on the whole, if the 
value of the produce be merely attended to, it may be 
considered as a less profitable crop than most others. 
But as a means of ameliorating and improving the 
soil at the same time, it is esteemed as of great value. 

With respect to the produce in green in the 
husk, the av of the early crops in Middlesex is 
supposed to be from about twenty-five to thirty sacks 
the acre, which, selling at from eight to eighteen 
shillings the sack, afford about eighteen pounds 





the acre. The author of The Synopsis of Hus- 
bandry, however, states the produce about Dart- 
ford, in the county of Kent, at about forty sacks the 
acre, though, he says, fifty have sometimes been 
gathered from that space of land. 

The produce of pease in straw is very uncertain, 
depending so much on the sort and the season: in ge- 
neral it is much more bulky than that of the cereal 
grasses; but may be compressed into very little room. 

The produce of pease in flour is as 3 to 2 of the 
bulk in grain, and husked and split for soups as 4 to 2. 
A thousand parts of pea flour afforded Sir H. Davy 
574 parts of nutritive or soluble matter, viz. 501 of 
mucilage or vegetable animal matter, 22 of sugar, 35 
of gluten, and 16 of extract or matter rendered inso- 
luble during the operation. 

The use of pease for soups, puddings, and other cu- 
linary purposes, is well known. In some places por- 
ridge, brose, and bread is made of pease-flour, and 
reckoned very wholesome and substantial. In Stir- 
lingshire it is customary to give pease or bean bis- 
cuits to horses while in the yoke as a refreshment. 
The portion of pease that is not consumed as human 
fuod is mostly appropriated to the purposes of fatten- 
ing hogs and other sorts of domestic animals; and, in 
particular instances, supplies the place of beans, as 
the provender of laboring horses; but, care should be 
taken, when used in this way, that they be sufficient- 
ly dry, as, when given in the green state, they are 
said to produce the gripes, and other bowel com- 
plaints, in those animals. Bannister, after observing 
that the haulm is a very wholesome food for cattle of 
every kind, says, there is generally a considerable 
demand for pease of every denomination in the mar- 
ket, the uses to which they may be applied being so 
many and so various. The boilers, or yellow pease, 
always go off briskly; and the hog-pease usually sell 
for 6d. or 1s. per quarter more than beans. For feed- 
ing swine the pea is much better adapted than the 
bean, it having been demonstrated by experience, that 
hogs fat more kindly when fed with this grain than 
on beans; and, what is not easy to be accounted for, 
the flesh of swine which have been fed on pease, it 
is said, will swell in boiling, and be well tasted; 
whilst the flesh of the bean-fed hog will shrink in the 
pot, the fat will boil out, and the meat be less deli- 
cate in flavour. It has, therefore, now become a prac- 
tice with those farmers who are curious in their pork, 
to feed their hogs on pease and barley-meal, and if 
they have no pease of their own growth, they rather 
choose to be at the expense of buying them, than suf- 
fer their hogs to eat beans. Nay, so far, says he, do 
some of them carry their prejudice in this particular, 
as to reject the grey pease for this use, as bearing too 
near an affinity to the bean, and therefore reserve 
their growths of white pease solely for hog fatting. 

In boiling split pease, some samples, without re- 
ference to variety, fall or moulder down freely into 

ulp, while others continue to maintain their form. 

he former are called boilers. ‘This property of boil- 
ing depends on the soil; stiff land, or sandy land, 
that has been limed or marled uniformly, produces 
pease that will not melt in boiling, no matter what 
the variety may be. 

Pease straw cut green and dried is reckoned as 
nourishing as hay, and is considered as excellent for 
sheep. § 

In the saving of any particular sorts of peas for seed, 
they should be carefully looked over while in flower, 
in order to draw out all such plants as are not of the 
right sort; as there willalways be, in every sort, some 
roguish plants, which, if left to mix, will degenerate 
the kind. As many rows as may be thought suffi- 
cient to furnish the desired quantity of seed should 
then be marked out, and left till their pods turn brown, 
and begin to split, when they should immediately be 
gathered up, with the haulm; and if the farmer has 
not room to stack them till winter, they may be 
threshed out as soon as they are dry, and put up ia 
sacks for use; but particular care should be taken not 





to let them remain too long abroad after they are 7; 
as wet would rot them; and heat, after a shower ¢ 
rain, make their pods burst in such a manner that thy 
greater part of their seeds would be lost. 

The diseases of pease are few, and chiefly the 
worm in the pod and the fly on the leaves and flowe 
They are also liable to be mildewed or blight 
None of these evils, however, are very common; 
there is no known way of preventing them but by ju 
dicious culture. 


(From Lorain’s Husbandry.) 
Instructions tr growing turnips and maize on 
grounds, without the use of dung. Also, for culj, 
vating fallow crops, sown broad cast, to be Fella 
by small grain. The economy of buckwheat cong. 
dered. 


Turnips require a richer soil than either potatog 
or maize; therefore, this plant should not be culj. 
vated by the circumscribed farmer, but on that portig 
of his grounds where farm yard manure is libe 
spread, except the soil be recently cleared from iy 
wood, or is deep and rich, and also covered by a Juy. 
uriant crop of grass. 

This should be turned under by trench ploughing, 
but not more than eight inches deep, lest the 
riching matters may not be sufficient to excite, 
proper fermentation for the growth of this play 
The ground should be ploughed in time to adm 
sufficient fermentation of the vegetable substances y 
promote a rapid growth of the plants. If this be nog 
done, they will be in imminent danger of being ey 
off by the fly before their rough leaves are formed, 
The proper management of this crop has been d& 
scribed in my book on Cultivation. 

The circumscribed cultivator may obtain 
crops of maize from that portion of his grounds whi 
cannot be dunged by him, unless they have been tm 
much exhausted, and, at the same time, grad 
enrich the land. In this case a good crop of grag 
should be turned under in the fall.. This will secur 
the rich juices contained in the grasses: if ploughing 
be deferred until spring, a great part of these juicy 
will be scattered in the air, or exhaled by the sun, 
&e. As the weather may favour the growth of th 
grass, especially of the hardy kinds, the fury 
slices should be levelled by the roller, andthe seam 
between them well closed with the timed harrow. ¥f 
it be found that the grasses have grown so mucha 
to promise injury to the crop, before the plants haw 
grown large enough to be cultivated, they should 
eradicated by the hoe harrow, with the tined harry 
following it previously to planting. 

If the soil be a good one, it ought to be trend 
ploughed. It should, however, be recollected, that 
notwithstanding the soil is good, turning it up eight 
inches deep, places that portion of it which is leat 
favourable to vegetation uppermost: consequently the 
furrows for planting had better exceed, than fall shat 
of being three inches deep. 

The early growth, ripening, and product of th 
crop will be greatly promoted by coating the seed 
well with gypsum. If that substance cannot be had, 
a small handful of athes spread over the seed in each 
cluster before it is wvered, will produce nearly th 
same effect. If the ashes have been leached, th 
quantity should be inqeased. 

Practice seems to have determined that, wha 
maize is planted in rews, five feet and a half iss 
good width for the intrvals, Observation also 
pears to favour this wilth, as on an average a 
sized plant measures, s the leaves naturally 
about four feet and a hal’ across the widest part of 
The leaves, except thoe which may happen to g# 
entangled, naturally inclne toward the intervals, 
search of light, air and he nutriment gathered fra 
the atmosphere. 

Not more than one plan should be left standing# 
the distance of eighteen indes apart in the rows, ev 
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‘shen the soil is good, and prepared as above directed. 
This will introduce 5,280 plants to the acre, which 
are sufficient when either gypsum or ashes are ap- 


oe "however, thirty bushels of lime be spread, and 
aged as explained in my book on Cultivation, two 
ts may be left standing at the distance of two feet 
er in rows. This will introduce, 7,920 plants 
tothe acre, It should be observed that, where gyp- 
gum can be had, it will greatly increase the crops of 
gmail grain grown on the grounds that cannot be 
, if the seed be well coated with this sub- 
viously to its being sown.* 
Oe conker ve corn plants mentioned above, will 
be found too many for a soil that is not very good. If 
it be only middling, and the intervals five feet and a 
half apart, but one plant should be left standing at 
distance of two feet in the rows. This arrange- 
ment introduces 3,960 plants per acre, which will be 
sufficient to grow thirty-five to forty bushels of shell- 
ed corn to the acre. In such grounds, six inches 
wilt be sufficiently deep for ploughing, where the 
and roots of the grasses alone-are used for ma- 
nure. If lime be spread and ordered in the manner 
before directed, two plants may be left standing at 
the distance of two feet and a half asunder in the 
rows. This introduces 6,336 plants to the acre, and 
these are sufficient to grow from sixty to sixty-five 
bushels of shelled corn per acre. 

If the crop of grass, to be turned under for maize, 
be deficient, this ought to be made up by spreading 
either straw, leaves, cornstalks, weeds, or other offal 
vegetation in sufficient quantity, and turning them 
with the grasses under the soil. ‘The dried vegetable 
matters will be better prepared to promote the growth 
of the plants by lying under the sod through the win- 
ter. The farmer, however, should remember, that if 
they are hard woody substances, such as cornstalks, 
ke, they cannot be ploughed under in large quantities, 
unless a sufficient decomposition has been previously 
effected. In either of the cases mentioned above, the 
maize should be followed by small grain, and grass 
seed sown on it. The grounds ought to remain three 
years in grass, managed as has been pointed out, be- 
fore they are again turned up for fallow crops. _ 

Here it may be proper to observe, that maize is cul- 
tivated with less labour when planted in clusters at 

ight angles, thian when it is arranged in rows; there- 
i, when the plants are not too numerous to be in- 
troduced at right angles in the usual manner, it may 
be best to plant in this way. I have never seen corn 
ear or fill better than when it was planted at right an- 
agies, of from four and a half to five and a half feet 
asunder, even when four plants were generally left 
standing in each cluster at the wider distance. We 
certainly know too little of the proper arrangement of 
this plant: consequently have much yet to learn. It 
may, however, be proper to remark, that until mathe- 
matical precision governs our practice, at least in our 
fallow crops, but little of the proper arrangement of 
this, or any other, plant can be known. 

Beans and peas are unquestionably very lenient 
plants. Either may be cultivated on such soils as are 
too thin for more exhausting fallow crops, but are, at 
the same time, good enough to produce a profitable 
crop of them, and the small grain and grasses which 
should follow them. 

For these fallow crops the circumscribed farmer 
will also find his dried offa] vegetable matters very 

table manure, if the , to be ploughed un- 
for them, in the fall, are not found sufficient to! 
eaiee profitable crops, and the improvement of the 


‘Here I beg leave to observe that no round of crops 

, can be justly considered profitable, unless the soil be 
actually ameliorated by the system pursued: more es- 
pecially where the circumscribed farmer is concerned; 





*This has since bees more fully explained, and the 





causes timt produce this astonishing effect considered. 


for he can have no rational prospect of suddenly re- 
cruiting the grounds, which his folly or avarice has 
exhausted. 

Cultivated fallow crops properly ordered are, with- 
out question, the best, and most profitable preparation 
of the soil for small grain. It, however, clearly ap- 
pears, that the labour of planting, horse and hand hoe- 
ing, &c. will frequently render it impossible for the 
circumscribed farmer to pursue this invaluable prac- 
tice, in that part of his grounds on which he may safe- 
ly and profitably grow fallow crops without dung, to 
be fallowed by small grain, and the grasses after it. It 
therefore becomes necessary to point out how he may 
deviate from this better practice, without preventing 
the improvement of his grounds. 

The Albany and lady pea are lenient plants. Not- 
withstanding many assert that.neither of them is pro- 
fitable, I believe this opinion does not originate in any 
real deficiency in the plants themselves, or in the cli- 
mate. It seems to arise, too generally, either from an 
improper, or ineffectual cultivation, or an impoverish- 
ed soil. It is, however, evident that the most prolific 
plants cultivated by us, are, in general, still more un- 
certain and unproductive, when they are no better 
treated. 'The cause of this is evident; for but few, if 
any, of these plants are capable of living on so little 
nutriment. 

Buckwheat is considered by too many an exhaust- 
ing plant, although it will live and produce crops on 
much less nutriment than most other plants. This 
superior property seems to have induced many farmers 
to continue the growth of it, on such soils as would 
not grow plants which require more food, until they 
have become so much exhausted, that even crops of 
buckwheat worth cultivating, could not be obtained 
from them: as this was the last plant in general use 
which did, or could find a scanty support in the soil, 
which folly or avarice had exhausted, the cultivator 
transfers the blame, originating in his own wretched 
mismanagement, to it. 

These facts seem to prove that buckwheat may be 
justly ranked among the most lenient plants common- 
ly cultivated by us. No question but peas and beans, 
or any other lenient plant, would be thought equally 
exhausting by these cultivators, if they had happened 
to be as generally cultivated by them. 

There is no plant that will not eventually exhaust 
the soil, when a system of management calculated to 
effect the evil is continually pursued. It is, however, 
equally evident, that there is none, tobacco not ex- 
cepted, that may not be grown without producing this 
injurious effect, provided proper management be pur- 
sued. My countrymen on the Eastern Shore of Ma- 
tyland teo generally blame tobacco and maize for im- 
poverishing their soil, They might, however, have 
readily obtained much greater products from both those 
and every other plant cultivated by them, and at the 
same time improved, instead of impoverishing the soil. 

In this I cannot be readily mistaken, as I lived for- 
ty-two om among them, and was not an idle spec- 
tator of the progress of farming, after I became old 
enough to observe and reflect. 

The foliage of buckwheat seems to be well calcu- 
lated to gather large supplies from the atmosphere. 
The body of the plant appears to consist of a much lar- 
ger proportion of water than plants in general. This 
not only appears in the texture of it when green, but 
also in the straw after the crop is gathered. The slo- 
venly practice of threshing out the grain on the soil 
where it grew, and leaving the straw to rot in heaps 


}where it was threshed, too commonly occurs; this 


clearly proves, that after the water contained in it has 
evaporated, the more solid contents of the straw are 
trivial indeed, when compared with the bulk which 
had at first appeared in the heaps. Hence it is, that 
farmers remark that buckwheat straw makes but little 
manure. Sheep, however, will eat it, so will horned 


4 cattle, especially if it be salted, and they omnes a 
ly 


salt in any other way, therefore it may be profi 
used in this way when the farmer’s hay happens to 





—— 
fall short; also for litters, as the open texture.of it is 
well calculated to inibibe much of the juices. of the 


cattle yard. so ig 

I have been induced to defend the character and 
economy of this plant, lest the injurious, and as I be- 
lieve very erroneous opinion of its exhausting proper- 
ties, might deter some cultivators from growing it: 
also, that notwithstanding peas may be more profita- 
ble if sold for exportation, but Mittle of them are con- 
sumed in our families, and farmers have not been ac- 
customed to feed their live stock with them: whereas 
buckwheat is extensively and profitably used for both 
these purposes, ‘The farmer has been accustomed to 
cultivate it, and the seed is much cheaper, and miore 
readily procured, consequently he will greatly prefer 
sowing it broad cast, as a preparatory crop for 
grain, provided it should be found equal, to peas for 
that purpose. . &- set. « 

I believe buckwheat may be more profitably grown 
if sown early in the spring. ‘This opinion, however, 
may or may not be correct, as I do not profegs to kave 
any considerable practical knowledge of the cultiva- 
tion of the plant. 

I also suppose that if more seeds were sown, the 
plants would branch less, and the blossom and seed 
more generally form at or about the time, and on 
or nearer to the top of the plant: of consequence 
much less grain would be shattered before the crop 
was gathered and threshed out. But in this I may 
also be mistaken; still I consider it proper to recom- 
mend sowing, on a small scale, double the quantity of 
seed which is commonly sown, and increase or de- 
crease this quantity as observation and experience 


may direct. .«* 
ON BOTS IN HORSES. 
J. S. Skinner, Esa. 


aries seen in the Farmer various recipes 
for the» cure bots in horses, none ef which have 
given general satisfaction, if we may judge 4gom the 
inquiries which are still made for remedies; I send you 
one, on which I have practised for more than half a 
century with invariable success. I received it from a 
German veterinarian, who cam@to this country with 
the Baron Steubea, and was attached, as farrier, to the 
general staff of the main army, in the years 1778 and 
Y. He may be remembered by some of the military 
gentlemen of that day, under the dignified appella- 
ation of Count Saxe,anom de guerre, given. him by the 
Baron, on his entering our service. e€ was aman of 
great skill and celebrity in his profession. ‘The ingre- 
dients are simple, and too mild to produce any injuri- 
ous effects on the animal to whom they may be admin- 
istered, ‘They consist of new-milk, honey or molas- 
ses, common salt and water, and linseed oil. The 
manner of preparing and administering is as follows: 
as soon as the disease (the symptoms of which are 
unerring,) is ascertained, drench the patient, fasting if 
possible, with a .guart of fresh milk, saturated with 
honey, molasses, er sugar; to be*preferred in the order 
stated. Leave tiim at rest for two hours—at the ex- 
piration of which, having previously prepared some 
strong brine, by boiling asgmuch common salt in water 
as can be dissolved in it, drench him as before, with a 
pint of it, when cool. After a similar period of two 
hours give him half a pint of liaseed oil, and the re- 
medy is complete. 

The rationale, established, as I conceive, by a pro- 
cess I shall presently state, is as follows. It is well 
ascertained that bots destroy the life of a horse, by 
feeding on the integuments of the stomach, and finai- 
ly perforating it, Preferring, however, a sweetened 
milk, to a flesh diet, they detach themselves from the 
intestines, and glut the savopy beverage. When sati- 
ated, their volume becomes enlarged, the skin extend- 
ed and thin; in which state, the strong brine by dis- 
solving destroys them. The operdtion of the oil is 16 
}Sheath the wounds they have inflicted, to aid the 

cathartigeffects of the salt, and to carry off remain- 
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The process or experiment on which the aforegoing 
theory is found, shall now be stated. Some yeats 
sinee, when travelling, I stopped at the house of.an 
intelligent and respectable inn-holder, in the village of 
Poughkeepsie, county of Dutchess, who had that 
morning lost a horse by bots. The remedy he had 
used; by advice of a physician, was spirit of turpen- 
tine; which failed of success. To satisfy himself, 
whetherit would be éffective under any circumstances, 
he had taken from the animal some worms after his 
death, and immersed them in a cup of the spirit, for 
the space of about an hour. He then presented to 
them a piece of crude flesh, to which they immediate- 
ly attached themselves, and adhered so firmly as to 
be drawn from the Vessel without loosing their hold, 
and appeared to have suffered no inconvenience from 
their immersion. I gave him my recipe, and he de- 
termined to try its effects, immediately upon a fresh 
paréel of worms. ‘I could not wait to see the result; 
but was afterwards minutely informed by him of his 
process and its effects. He selected four of the 
largest worms he could find, together with a part of 
the stomach to which they were attached, and immer- 
sed the whole in the prepared milk. They immedi- 
ately quitted their hold of the fragment of the stom- 
ach, and gorged the liquid. In this situation they re- 
mained two hours, without touching the flesh they had 

uitted. ‘When extracted, their size was more than 
doubled, and their skins so thin from extension as to 
render them semi-transparent. They were now placed 
in the brine, prepared as directed, and at the expira- 
tion of two hours, they were not only lifeless, but 
nothing remained of them, but their heads and skins. 

The following fact, will further serve to shew the 
complete efficacy of this remedy. At the first stage 
of a journey, in the month of June, having travelled 
moderately about twelve miles, my horse refused his 
feed; to which I paid little attention supposing he had 
been well fed before I set out: at the next stage, of 
about the same distance, be exhibited the most vio- 
lent symptoms of a severe attack of bots. Such as 
great restlessness, rolling on the éarth, and gnawing 
it—etriking his feet against his abdomen, and biting 
his sides. I immediately administered my remedy; 
excepting the oil, which could not be procured. I 
shortly after turned him to pasture, where he soon be- 
gan to eat, and the next morning was well enough to 
pursue his journey, without any L ef uneasiness, 
except when his sides were touched, which lasted but 
afew hours. 

Horses may, by attention, be preserved at all times 
from a virulent attack by bots. A table spoonful of 


’ hickory ashes, with a handful of salt, mixed with 


their meal twice a week, will afford perfect security. 
Whether its operation is prophylactic or remedial is of 
less consequence than to be ascertained of the fact, for 
which I do not hesitate to vouch. Should it, however, 
be the latter, and that the ashes and salt destroy the 
eruce in their ifftipient state, it may be well to be ac- 
quainted with what physicians term the pathognomo- 
nic di ic, or the symptoms indicating the parti- 
cular disease, and no other. In this stage of it, the 
animal affected, every fod or five minutes, gradually 
raises his tail above the horizontal line of his back, 
and then lowers it with a twitching or jerking mo- 
tion; making threevor four stops or stages in its pas- 
downwards. The ashes and salt may then be 
given: but should the symptom continue the other re- 
medy should be speedily resorted to, for the growth of 
the worm is very rapid. 
The manner in which bots are prodaced, has been 
a subject of almost as much discussion, as the best 
mode of getting rid of them. A,communication on 
this question made, sofhe years since, by 2 Mr. Bil- 
lings, to the agricultural society of Dutchess, puts it 
at rest. He that he took some of the nits, at- 
tached to the hairs of a horse’s legs, by what is usu- 
ally called the bot bee;“hatched them by the warmth 
of his ; placed the vermiculi under gia#p, and fed 
them anima! food: in whieh situation they grew 


rapidly, went through the various transformations of 
pupa, &e. incident to the insect tribe, and terminated 
in the perfect bot bee, or fly. Morean Lewis. 














HORTICULTURE. 





PRUNING GRAPE VINES. 
J.S. Skinner, Esa. 

It is often asked us, when is it the proper time for 
pruning grape vines? We observe in the works upon 
the vine, a great discrepancy of opinion on this parti- 
cular part of its culture. Cobbett, Adlum, Prince, 
Loubat and Gimbrede, advocate the performance of 
this operation in the fall months; whilst McMahon, 
Forsyth, and others, contend that early spring prun- 
ing is preferable. 

That this is anall important procedure tothe health, 
duration and profit of the vine, no one can contend to 
the contrary; but we are inclined to believe, that the 
great stress urged on the particular time it should be 
done, dves not deserve the consideration, which has 
been given it. In accordance with our observation, 
the time bears but little relation in importance to the 
manner of its performance, provided, we shall have 
it finished before the commencement of the circula- 
tion of the juices peculiar to the vegetable. Hence 
the difference of time, observed in the writings of the 
different individuals upon this subject, who have,no 
doubt, been guided in their choice, by the effect of 
climate upon the production of early and late vegeta- 
tion. Some insist it should be done, about the mid- 
b dle of October, or at the fall of the leaf, ‘rather than 
defer it till spring, because the tender parts of those 
young shoots, if left on, are subject to dong in win- 
ter; or they are apt to grow late in the year, so the 
tops of the shoots are tender, and early frosts will 
pinch them, and then they frequently are killed down 
a considerable length, which weakens their roots; but 
if they are cut off early in autumn, the wound will 
heal over before bad weather, and thereby the roots 
will be greatly strengthened.” On the other side, 
among the advocates for spring pruning, McMabon 
tells us the proper time for this operation, in the mid- 
dle states, he conceives to be the latter end of Feb- 
tuary, or first week in March, much earlier in the 
southern states, and very little later in the eastern. 
Forsyth cautions us, not to prune till the beginning of 
February, unless in case of an uncommon forwardness 
in the season. It is common, he continues, with some, 
to begin pruning soon after the fall of the leaf, before 
the wood becomes hard; but if the frost set,in before 
the wood is hard, especially after wet summers and 
autumns, it will be much injured. He has seen vines 
almost killed after autumnal pruning. In the Vine- 
dresser’s Manual, by Thiebaut de Berneaud, which 
book should be in the hands of every cultivator of this 
most important vegetable, it is remarked, “that the 
principal point is to know and seize the right time for 
pruning. 'To do it too soon advances vegetation and 
exposes the young buds to the nipping of the cold, or 
even spring frosts; if too late, it retards the develo 
ment of the buds, and perhaps destroys the fruit buds 
by their becoming drenched’ with the bleeding sap du- 
ring the night; or perhaps a late frost happens, and 
finds the retarded sprouts so backward and tender 
that it will entirely destroy them. In some warm 
countries, some pruning should be performed after the 
fall of the leaf; it gives the grape a greater chanég 
for ripening and becoming sugary; but to prune in 
fall or beginning of the winter in cold countries, is 
imprudent; it is proper to wait until the black frost is 
over; and it should only be done when the weather is 
fair, dry and without appearance of rain. After the 
sap begins to circulate, it is improper to prune the 
vines, unless such as are sprouting too luxuriantly, 
and which require to be weakened; those in a proper 
condition it weakens too much; they seem exhausted 
and yield only poor fruit.” However, in despite of the 
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directions before us, we have for these six Year, 
pruned a large collection, both of foreign and hatj 

vines, for cuttings for the gratification of friends tn 
every week, from the fall of the leaf to the middleg 
March, without having from very close attention 
even observed any injury done; and, therefore, feg 
satisfied, that it can be performed safely, at any timy 
after the complete fall of the leaf, until immediatg 

previous to the circulation of the sap, which effes 
sooner or later takes place, according to climate, sity 
tion, and disposition of the vines. ‘This process yw 
discover, ustally happens in this state, from the bg 
ginning to the middle of March, yet we are away 
that certain species of the vine, are more forward an 
begin vegetation earlier from disposition and situatiq 
than others; but we will be in time, if pruning’ 
done in Maryland and the other southern states, the 
last week in February or the first in March; but by 
no means should it be delayed longer than the middy 
of March. It is the manner of pruning that deseryy 
our serious and attentive consideration; for on its coreg, 
ness, doubtless, very much of our future success d 
pends; the principles which should govern us in jy 
performance are amply and satisfactorily detailediy 
the works of Thiebaut de Berneaud, Adlum, rinee, 
and Loubat. J.C. S.M 


ON THE VINE. 
Columbia, S. C. March 22, 1830, 
J. S. Samer, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—When I have written occasional wed 
essays on the culture of the vine, and sometimes’@ 
other subjects connected with agriculture, it was domi 
certainly with a view of scattering thinly the care 
of my life with some specks of usefulness. I 
therefore, most sincerely regret that I may have be 


unwittingly the teacher of some errors. Voup. 


correspondent ““M.” in the American Farmer of th 
12th inst. No. 52, vol. 11, has had the goodness 
make some excuse for me for having said that then 
pruning grape vines after they had been nipped by th 
frost was attended with no injury to them, althougt 
they bled much in consequence of it. The practia 
being recommended in some French books induced tm 
totry the experiment, and although I have used ite 
spring for six or seven years past, without stint of 
pruning knife, I am bound to declaré™that it hag 
in one single instance been followed by foe 
injury or diminution of the crop that I could judged 
The bleeding is certainly alarming in its ap 
and it has sometimes injured the first bud below te 
cut; but as at this season vegetation is very rapid, aa 
that the vine does not bleed when it is in full foliag 
the bleeding soon stopped of itself and in a short t 
the vines looked as if no such late pruning had bea 
effected. Notwithstanding this, and even if } ia 
not read of some undoubted cases of injury done by, 
I would still recommend any operation by which te 
bleeding might be prevented. ‘That which seems 
romise the most effectual remedy is that proposed 
rt. Andrew Parmentier, viz: the application of | 
verised plaister — to the wound immediately # 
ter it has been made. I presume it is the plaisters 
it is prepared for cement by calcination, by whieh'ts 
absorbent quality is probably much increased, togethe 
with that property it has of hardening very soon,® 
of setting, as it is I believe, technically termed. Tw 
instances of the vine being greatly injured, as give 
by your correspondent “Mt come in such a shapes 
precludes any doubt on the subject, I have also tial 
rabbing off the frostbitten shoots; but was not ple 
with the effects. In the first place, the bleeding # 
not fully prevented; but only considerably lesse 
Qdly, the efforts of nature in this case is to repai 
evil as much as possible, and it frequently in 
weakly buds to be produced and expanded int 
lace of those broken off, to the great detriment of ti 
ds below, which, withou: thi y would bece ne s 
stout and bear as fully as the upper ones Would Jam 
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C yea; MH gone, if the frost had not injured them. Shoots that | little fear of injury by the bleeding of the vines from | sweet-spoken gentleman. He certainly did not look 
d nating MH ~ gre injured by frost in the slightest degree never re-| the repruning. It is nevertheless most desirable to | as bright as he had done in the sun, but she waved 
iends,iy [gover fully so as to become of suitable size and appear- | avoid, if possible, even the appearance of injury. her little wand, and, ‘tulip,’ says she, ‘the rain and 


ance, neither do they ever produce fine fruit. For 
these reasons, I invariably Jop them off, and the low- 
er buds readily supply their place. It is proper here 
to notice that, always anticipating injury by late frosts, 
| leave, in pruning, at least two buds more than. i 
otherwise should. Should no frost happen to do the 
mischief I am prepared for, which has never yet .c- 
earred to me, I would rub off the supernumerary 
shoots, beginning at the lowest ones; for the upper 
mes are always the best. By following the above 
stated practice, I have never failed in obtaining a good 

, 80 far as the injury by the frost was concerned. 
To this there was, however, one exception, though it 
js a somewhat different case. This was in 1828. 
The winter had been uncommonly warm, vegetation 
was unusually forward, the vines had shoots three 
to six feet long, and the plants very full of sap, 
when in the beginning af April, I believe about the 
eighth, a most severe frost happened which killed, 
not only the young growth; but also, generally the 

wth of the preceding year, and in many instances 
of young vines, killed the wood of three or four years 
growth down to the ground. This was a most ex- 
traordinary case, and therefore my second pruning 
could be of no avail, and the vines bore little or no 
fruit. . 





, 1830, [am much obliged to your correspondent “M.” for 

his kindness in excusing me; but after having given 
al weak the above reasons for my recommendation of a prac- 
Imes ( tice that has been in some cases found injurious, it 
vas domi will be admitted that I had not offered it on slight 
€ carer Without, therefore, retracing my opinion, 





ds 
Fart be distinctly understood that I do not recom- 
mend to any one to follow blindly my practice; but to 
. tryit again partially and ascertain whether some 
. kinds of vine resist the operation of the second pru- 
ning better than others, and whether strong vines in 
eral do not suffer by it, while weak ones are inju- 
ted, if so they are. 

Mr. Thomas Gimbrede, in the same paper, has 
enus short views on this subject, and he i8 un- 
y correct as faras he goes. It is perfectly 
true that vines may be pruned with safety, in the 
autumn, after the fall of thé leaves; but it is equally 
, 1 believe, that, in consequence of that slow but 
t vegetation which is carried on (during the 
winter) with all its force to perfect the buds and wood 
which are left on the vine, the few buds thus left 
are thereby pushed more forward than they otherwise 
would be, will expand earlier in the spring and, there- 
fore, be more exposed to injury by late frosts than if 
the pruning had been performed early in the spring; 
but while the weather is yet cold enough to obviate 
the bleeding of the vines, or at least to render it 
harmless. To understand this the better we must 
remember that, whether a vine is pruned or not, the 
buds are always the first acted upon by the sap, 
‘and’that they are generally fully swelled and often 
expanded before the lower ones have begun to swell, 
many of which would not grow at all if the vine was 
left to itself. ‘The principal object of pruning seems 
to be, to bring the fruit-bearing parts of a vine as near 
as possible to the old wood, and keep it within pro- 
per limits, thereby rendering the shoots stouter and 
more vigorous, and the fruit larger and richer than it 
gould otherwise be. By early, or fall pruning the 
vine puts out earlier and is more exposed to late frost, 
and by late pruning the buds are swelled and develop- 
éd later and have therefore a better chance of escaping. 

to this that a slight bleeding must have 
» /S tendency to retard the growth. My own practice 
* le to prune early; but it is for a different reason and 
with different views. It is this, that by doing so, I 

ave more time ¥ do my other work, such — i 

@ tepairing the frames my vines run on, planti 
I have hitherto been the more in- 


‘ating, fie. &e. 
te follow this ‘method of proceeding, that I had 
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I have, sir, been thus prolix in giving my reasons 
for my practice, first to show, that if I have induced 
others into error, it was done very innocently; and also, 
to throw as much light as my poor experience is capable 
of, on a subject that is becoming more and more im- 
portant. Your readers, as well as yourself, will, 
therefore, I hope, excuse me. 

As I am writing to you, I may as well take notice 
of a mistake, a very unimportant one it is true, that 
is made in another article of the same paper, where I 
am honored with the title of Dr. As this is a title 
to which I have not the smallest claim, I take this 
opportunity of divesting myself of the borrowed 
feather with which I was erroneously adorned. 

I am very respectfully, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, N.Hersemont 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





CONSTANCY. 


The reader will find a charming piece of delicate 
sentiment in the subjoined little fable, that makes a 
kind of episode, in one of the tales of Mrs. Hall. It 
is all the better for the simplicity and peculiarities of 
the language in which it is expressed. 

“In ancient times, when flowers, and trees, and 
fairies were on-speaking terms, and all friendly toge- 
ther; one fine summer’s day, the sun shone out on a 
beautiful garden, where there were all sorts of flow- 
ers that ye could mention, and a lovely giddy fairy, 
went sporting from one to the other (although no one 
could see her, because of the sun-light) as gay as the 
morning lark: then says the fairy to the rose—ose, 
if the sun was clouded and a storm came on, would 
ye shelter and love me still?” ‘Do you doubt me?’ 
says the rose, and reddened up with anger. ‘Lily,’ 
says the fairy to another love, ‘if the sun was cloud- 
éd and a storm came on, would ye shelter and love 
me still” ‘Oh! do ydu think I could change?’ says 
the lily, and she grew still paler with sorrow. “Tu- 
lip,’ says the fairy, ‘if the sun was clouded and a storm 
came on, would ye shelter and love me still?” ‘Upon 
my word,’ says the tulip, making a very gentleman- 
like bow, ‘ye’r the very first lady that ever doubted 
my constancy;’ so the fairy sported on, joyful-to think 
of her kind and blooming friends. She revelled away 
for a time, and: then she thought on the pale-blue vio- 
let that was almost kivered with its broad green 
leaves, and although it was an old comrade, she might 
have forgotten it, had it not been for the sweet scent 
that came up from the modest flower. ‘Qh, violet, 
said the fairy, ‘if the sun was clouded and a storm 
came on, would ye shelter and love me still? And 
the violet made answer, ‘ye have known me long, 
sweet fairy, and in the first spring time when there 
were few other flowers, ye used to shield from the 
cold blast undeg my leaves; now ye’ve almost forgot- 
ten me—but let it pass—try my truth, if ~~ 
should meet misfortune—but I say nothing.’ ell, 
the fairy skitted at that, and clapped her silvery 
wings, and whisked, singing off, on a sun-bame; but 
she was hardly gone when a black cloud grew up out 
of the north, all in a minit, and the light was shroud- 
ed, and the rain fell in slashings like hail, and awa 
flies the fairy to her friend the rose. ‘Now rose,’ 
says she, ‘the rain is come, so shelter and love me 
still ‘I can hardly shelter my own buds,’ says the 
tose, ‘but the lilly has a deep cup.’ Well, the poor 
little fairy’s wings were almost wet, but she got to the 
lily. ‘Lily,’ says she, ‘the storm is come, so shelter 
and love me still.” ‘I am sorry,’ says the lily, “but if 
I were to open my cup, the rain would bate in like fan, 
and my seed would be spoil’t—the tulip has long 
hlawes.” Well, the fairy was down-hearted 





enon, 
but she went to the tulip, who she always thought a 


‘storm are come, and I am very weary, but you will 
} shelter and love me still.” ‘Begone,’ says the tulip, 
‘be off,’ says he; ‘a pretty pickle I should be in, if I 
let every ing scamper come about me.’ , Well, 
by this time she was-very tired, and her wings hung 
dripping at her hack, wet indeed—but there was‘no 
help for it, and leaning on her pretty silver wand, she 
‘limped off-to the violet; and the darlint little flower, 
with its blue eye that’s as clear as a kitten’s, saw her 
coming, and never a word she spoke, but opened her 

reen leaves, and took the wild wandering cra- 
tur to her bosom, and dried her wings and breathed 
the sweetest perfumes over her, and sheltered her un+ 
til the storm was clane gone. Then the humble vio- 
let spoke and said, ‘fairy queen, itis bad to flirt with 
many, for the love of one true heart is en 
earthly woman of fairy spirit; the ould love is better 
than the gay compliments of a world of flowers, for 
it will last when the others pass.’ And the fairy 
knew that it was true for the blue violet; and she 
contented herself ever after, and built her downy bow- 
er under the wide-spreading violet leaves, that shel- 
tered her from the rude winter’s wind and the hot 


violet beds.” 





STANZAS. 
‘Weep not o’er the tomb 
Of infancy— 
niga ° sweetest bloom 
ust a ! ; 
Too warm a a hag too chill a breath,, - 
Oft seals their vernal loveliness in death! 


Weep not o’er the sod 
Where youth reposes,— 
Where ruin’s foot hath trod, — 
life’s roses! . : 
The loveliest things of earth must fade away, 
Their brightness vanish, and their bloom decay. 


Weep not o’er the mound 
Where glory fell— 
Where Fame is hovering round 
His deeds to tell;— 
The Hero’s hour of pride, like the vain breath 
That wakes the clarion—swells the dirge of death! 


Weep not o’er the urn 
genius sleeps— 
Where t censers burn, 


science keeps 
Her mournful vigils, he who rests below 
No more the withering blasts of fate shall know. 


Weep not o’er the grave 
That shrouds the just— 
Whao to With pious that gave, 
pious trust 
Their souls resignec 
Where neither pain ‘hor care, nor sorrow come. 





. 
MISCHLLANZOUVUS. . 


I doubt that Indian corn will ever come into gene- 
ral use in England; and, from what I have seen of it, 
I confess Ido not wish that it should. The people 
in Lombardy use it much, but it rather bloats than 
ives nutri and I also believe it generates jaun- 
ice. In the 1 of Milan the fowls are 
fed on it. It induces plumpness, no doubt; but then 
the fowl becomes of a blackish colour, and 


loses in flavour what it gains in . bh it 
comes quite dry and stringy, and tastes as 








ide a ish fashion as a 


for . 


summer’s sun, and to this véry day the fairies love the . 


~Theirs is a peaceful home F 


aN 


“ 
Sd 
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(From the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 6.) 


NATURAL 

Having obtained a very excellent wood cut of the 
American black bear, we select, for our present num- 
ber, the natural history of that animal. Its classical 
arrangement, according to zoologists, is as follows: 

Class Mammalia, Xe. 

Order. Carnivora, distributed by Desmarest. into 
sub-orders and families. 

Sub-order 2. Plantigrada; none of the thumbs se- 
parated; the entire sole of the foot resting on the 
ground; more than two teats placed under the belly; 
no membrane adapted to flight; orbitary and temporal 
fossee united; cecum wanting. 

Family 4. The Ursini, have the cutting teeth in 
each jaw, the two lateral of the lower jaw longer 
than the rest; two strong tusks; grinders with some- 
what flattened crown, and the last of them with 
blunted protuberances, separated by deep channels; on 
each foot five toes, armed with crooked and sharp 
claws; body thick, and covered with hair; limbs short; 
eyes of middling dimensions; ears external; clavicles 
in most instances wanting. 

Genus, Ursus. The upper jaw not greatly exceed- 
ing the lower; a small obtuse tooth behind each tusk; 
and then a vacant space to the grinders; the second 
cutting tooth in the lower jaw, not projecting into the 
mouth; body not lengthened in proportion to its size; 
leg S hretty long; tail very short; no bone in the penis. 

he species we shall more particularly describe, 
will be the 


AmeERICAN OR Buacx Bear. (U. Americanus.) 


This bear is found throughout North America, from 
the Arctic ocean to its most southern boundary. It 
was observed by Lewis and Clark, on the wooded 
portions of the Rocky mountain, who likewise found 
them on the great plains of Colombia, and in the tract 
of country which lies between these plains and the 
Pacifie ocean. ‘They are occasionally found through- 
out the territories of the United States, in the wood- 
ed mountains, and unsettled districts. When the win- 
ters are severe at the north, they travel to the south- 
ern regions, in considerable bodies, as stated by Dr. 
Libley, in his report to the Secretary of War. They 
are still numerous in the wooded and thinly settled 
parts of Pennsylvania, as well as in most of the other 
states of the Union, and where their favourite food is 
ample, they grow to a great size. 

he females bring forth their young in the winter 
time, and exhibit for them a degree of attachment 
which nothing can surpass. They usually have two 
cubs, which are suckled until they are well grown. 
The fondness existing hetween the mother and cubs 
seems to be mutual, and no danger can separate her 
from them, nor any thing short of death itself, can in- 
duce her to forsake them. 

Dr. Godman relates the following anecdote. “A 
friend of mine, while traversing a wood Fort 
Snelling, ga the Missouri, saw a she bear, pani- 


HISTORY. 
ed by two cubs, (about the size of puppies at a month 
old,) a short distance before him. The cubs immedi- 
ately ascended a tree, and the dam, raising herself on 
her hind-legs, sat erect at its foot, in order to protect 
them; the rifle, discharged with a fatal aim, laid the 
parent lifeless on the earth. ‘The hunter then ap- 
proached, and stirred the body with the but of his gun, 
on which the little cubs hastily descended the tree, 
and attacked him with great earnestness, attempting 
to bite his legs and feet, which their youth and want 
of strength prevented them from injuring. When he 
retired to a short distance, they returned to the dead 
body of their dam, and by various caresses and play- 
ful movements, endeavoured to rouse her from that 
sleep which ‘knows no waking.’ ” 

he sight and hearing appear to be the most acute 
of the senses of the bear. Although he kills many 
small animals, yet he does not follow them by the 
smell. When he walks, his gait is heavy and appa- 
rently awkward, and when running, is not much less 
so; but his strength of body enables him to move with 
considerable celerity, and for a long time. 

The black bear, under ordinary circumstances, is 
not remarkably ferocious, nor is he in the habit of at- 
tacking man without provocation. But when wound- 
ed, he turns on the aggressor with great fury, and de- 
fends himself desperately. This disposition is more 
fully manifested during the coupling season, because 
the males are then highly excited, and are not so inert 
and clumsy, as in the autumn, when they are exceed- 
ly fat. If taken young, he is readily domesticated, and 
taught numerous tricks. In captivity he is remarka- 
ble for the persevering manner in which he keeps 
moving backward and forward at the extremity of his 
chain, in this way expressing either his impatience at 
confinement, or his solicitude to take exercise. This 
feeling of the necessity for exercise is manifested in an 
especial manner when the animal is confined in a very 
small cage, where he has not room even to turn en- 
tirely round. Under such circumstances, he as per- 
severingly moves himself in every direction that his 
narrow limits will allow, stepping his fore-feet first to 
one side and then to the other, and finally, by raising 
and depressing his body quickly, as if jumping from 
the ground, gives his whole framea degree of.exercise 
which must tend to the preservation of his health and 
strength. 

The food of this animal is principally grapes, plums, 
whortle-berries, persimmons, bramble and other ber- 
ries; they are also particularly fond of the acorns of 
the live oak, on which, in Florida, they grow exces- 
sively fat. In attempting to procure these acorns they 
subject themselves to great perils; for, after climbing 
these enormous oak trees, they push themselves along 
the limbs towards the extreme branches, and with 
their fore paws bend the twigs within reach, thus ex- 

ing themselves to severe and fatal accidents in case 





of a fall. They are also very fond of the different 


kinds of nuts and esculent roots, and often ramble t 
great distances from their dens in search of whortle. 
berries, mulberries, and indeed all sweet flzvoured and 
spicy fruits; birds, small quadrupeds, insects, eggs, 
are also devoured by them whenever they can be ob. 
tained. ‘These bears are occasionally very injurioug 
to the frontier settlers, by their excursions in search of 
potatoes and young corn, both of which are favouritg 
articles of food with them. ‘Their claws enable them 
to do great mischief in potato grounds, as they can dj 
up a large number in a very short time; and, when the 
bears are numherous their ravages are very considerable, 

In Hearnes’ Journal, it is stated, that in the vicinj. 
ty of Hudson’s bay, the black bear has been observed 
to feed entirely on water-insects during the month of 
June, when the berries are not ripe. ‘These insects, 
of different species, are found in astonishing quantities 
in some of the lakes, where, being driven by gales of 
wind in the bays, and pressed together in vast mult- 
tudes, they die and cause an intolerable stench by their 
putrefaction, as they lie in some places two or three 
feet deep. ‘The bear swims with his mouth open, and 
thus gathers the insects on the surface of the water; 
when the stomach of the animal is opened, at this sea- 
son, it is found to be filled with them, and emits g 
very disagreeable stench. ‘They are even believed tg 
feed on those which die and are washed on shore. 
this diet, the flesh of the animal is, of course, spa 
ed; and that it is owing to this food, appears from the 
fact that the meat of those individuals that are killed 
at a distance from the water, at the same time of th 
year, is agreeably flavoured. 

At the south, during the season when the | 
headed turtles land in vast multitudes from the la- 
goons, for the purpose of laying, these black bears 
come in droves to feast on their eggs, which they dig 
out of the sand very expeditiously; and they are go 
attentive to their business, that the turtle has seldom 
left the place for a quarter of an hour, before the bear 
arrives to feast on her eggs. 

The usual residence of the black bear is in the 
most remote and secluded parts of the forest, where 
his den is either in the hollow of some decayed tree, 
or in a cavern formed among rocks. 'To this place he | 
retires when his hunger is appeased, and in tig win- 
ter he lies coiled up there during the long period of 
his torpidity. The female of the black bear, during 
the period of gestation, which commences in the 
month of October, and continues for about one hui 
dred and twelve days, leads a retired and concealed 
life; for, there is not a single instance on record of a 
pregnant bear heing killed either by white man or Indi 
ans, though the dam and very young cubs are frequenth 
destroyed. During an extremely hard winter the i= 
habitants of the borders of James river, Virginia, kill 
ed several hundred bears, among which two only were 
females, and those not with young. 

The Indians consider the black bear as one of the 
noblest objects of the chase, and they always manifest 
the highest degree of exultation when they are sue- 
cessful in killing one. Every part of the animal is 
valuable to them, even to its intestines and elaws; the 
latter are bored at the base and strung on deer sinews 
to be worn as ornaments. The flesh is considered a 
most delicious food, and the fore paws an exquisite 
dainty. 

Among other modes of killing the black bear, the 
Indians employ a trap composed of logs, which, when 
the animal attempts to remove the bait, either falls oa 
his body and kills him outright, or secures him until 
he is put to death by the owner of the snare. Mr. 
Schoolcraft relates an instance of having seen one thus 
caught, in the following manner: “The animal gat 
up on his fore paws facing us, the hinder paws being 
pressed to the ground by a heavy weight of logs, | 
which had been arranged in such a manner as to ab 
low the bear to creep under, and by seizing the bait 
Phe had sprung the trap, and could not extricate him 
| self, although with his fore paws he had demolisheds 
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g ball was fired through his head, but it did not kill 
him. The bear kept his position, and seemed to 

A second ball was aimed at the 


lin defiance. i 
Co, and took effect, but he did not resign the con~-4 


immediately, and was at last despatched with an 
7 he soon ia the bear fell, one of the Indians 
walked up, and addressing him by the name of muck- 
shook him by the paw, with a smiling counte- 
, as if he had met with an old acquaintance, say- 

,in the Indian language, that he was very sorry 
they had been obliged to kill him, and hoped the of- 
fence would be forgiven, especially as the che-mock-o- 
men (white men) had fired one of the balls.” ; 

The black bear, like all the species of this genus, is 
very tenacious of life, and seldom falls unless shot 
through ‘the brain or heart. An experienced hunter 
never advances on a bear that has fallen, without first 
stopping to load his rifle, as the beast frequently re- 
govers to a considerable degree, and would then be a 
most dangerous adversary. The skull of the bear ap- 

actually to be almost impenetrable, and a rifle 

], fired at a distance of ninety-six yards, has been 
flattened against it, without appearing to do any ma- 
terial injury to the bone. The best place to direct 
blows against the bear is upon his snout; when struck 
elsewhere, his dense woolly coat, thick hide, and ro- 
bust muscles, render manual violence almost entirely 
unavailing. 

When the bear is merely wounded, it is very dan- 
gerous to attempt to kill him with such a weapon as a 
tomahawk or knife, or indeed any thing which may 
bring one within his reach. In this way hunters and 
thers have paid very dearly for their rashness, and 
barely escaped with their lives. In common with the 
other species of the genus, he endeavours to suffocate 
his adversary by violently hugging and compressing 
his chest. A man might end such a struggle in a few 
moments, if one hand be sufficiently at liberty to 
grasp the throat of the animal with the;thumb and fin- 
gers externally, just at the root of the tongue, as a 
slight degree of compression there will generally suf- 
fice to produce a spasm of the glottis, that will soon 
suffocate it beyond the power of offering resistance or 

injury. 

black bear differs from other species of the 
genus by having the nose and forehead nearly on the 
same line, though the forehead is slightly prominent. 
This projection of the front is less at the upper part 
than in the brown bear of Europe, from which latter 
the black bear is still more certainly distinguished by 
having one more molar tooth. The palm of the hands 
and soles of the feet are very. short, and the whole 
body is covered with long, shining, straight black 
hair, which is by no means harsh to the touch. The 


9 


. sides of the face are marked with fawn colour, and a 


small spot of the same exists in some individuals in 
front of the eye; others have the muzzle of a clear 
light yellow, with a white line commencing on the 
root of the nose and reaching to each side of the angle 
of the mouth. This continues over the cheek toa 
large white space, mixed with a slight fawn colour, 
covering the whole of the throat, whence a narrow 
line descends upon the breast. The yellow bear of 
Carolina is a variety of the black or American bear. 
Dr. Godman, in his American Natural History, has 
described three species of the bear as inhabiting North 
ca, they are as follows, to which we add those 

described by European authors. 

1. American, or Llack hear, Ursus, Americanus, 
Pallas. Godman’s Amer. Nat. Hist. vol. 1, page 114. 

2. Grizzly bear, U. Horribilis, Ord. Godman’s 
Amer. Nat. Hist. vol. 1, page 131. 

8. Polar bear, U. Maritimus, Linn. Godman’s 
Amer. Nat. Hist. vol. 1, page 143. 
bear, U. Arctos, Linn. 
ear, U. Pyrenaicus, F. Cuv. 
ian bear, U. Collaris, F. Cuv. 
bear; Thibetanus, F. Cuv. 
lian bear, U. Ornatus, F. Cuv. 

lipped bear, U. Labiatus, Blainville. 
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4. Brown 
5 

6 

17. Thibetan 
8 
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10. Malayan bear, U. Malayanus, Raffe. 
11. Bornean bear, U. Euryspilus, Horsf. 


z 


(Items from late English papers.) 


It is well known that animals in a-state of nature, 
when by some secret impulse they feel their end ap- 
proaching, always retire to the most hidden recess, 
where, as if pursued by a dreaded demon, they await 
the fatal moment solitary and unseen: hence it is 
rare to find a wild animal which has died in the open 
fields. A remarkable circumstance illustrative of this 
principle of instinctive foreknowledge has long been 
familiar in Callendar policy, in the eastern half of 
which a number of sheep are yearly put to graze. It 
necessarily happens that during the season a few die a 
fair strae death. On these occasions the doomed ani- 
mal invariably forsakes its companions, and wanders 
from the flock toward the side of a steep hill facing 
the north, where, under shelter of a small plantation, 
it patiently lies down without tasting the pasture on 
which its carease is soon to be stretched, food for the 
fox and the crow.—Scotsman. 


It has been for some time remarked, that whilst pro- 
per encouragement was given in France to painters, 
the art of engraving .wassuffered to remain stationary, 
or rather to lose ground. The demand for splendidly 
illustrated English Annuals, however, has piqued the 
amour propre of the French, and induced them to 
make an attempt to place the art upon a more respec- 
table footing. For this purpose a society has just been 
formed by subscription, with a capital of 200,000 francs, 
to order engravings from promising artists, which are 
to be disposed of by the society, and to distribute re- 
wards and medals. The King, and other members of 
the Royal Family, patronise this institution. 


Mr. Henry Handley, of Culverthorpe, Sleaford, has 
offered a premium of 1001. for the invention of a steam 
os In his letter he says he expected ere this to 

ave seen the wonder-working powers of steam ap- 
plied to general agricultural purposes, and that loco- 
motive engines would have smoked in our fields, even 
before they had established themselves upon our roads. 
An enormous expense is attendant on the cultivation 
of strong natural wheat lands, four horses and two 
men being frequently employed in tearing up the te- 
nacious fallow, and it is often insufficiently done, 
though the cost cannot be less than 12s. to 14s. per 
acre. Were steam applied in place of all-consuming 
draught horse, Mr. Handley, calculates, that ere long 
clay lands might be ploughed at from 2s 6d. to 5s. 
per acre, and other lands in proportion. Should this 
man of genius succeed in his invention, one of the 
ideas of Mr. Goodwin, that were especially exposed 
to ridicule, will be realised —Scotsman. 
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Bartmore, Fripay, Apri 2, 1830. 











& The practice among farmers of confining their 
attention toa few staple articles, such as wheat, corn, 
cotton or tobacco, is injudicious and may be considered 
one of the causes of the present depression of agri- 
cultural interests. “Where dependence is placed upon 
a single, or even two or three kinds of crops, there is 
much more probability of loss by the fluctuation of 
prices, than there would be if a greater variety of 
crops were cultivated; for it seldom occurs that the 

ices of all the products of agriculture are equally 
‘ nnecbed or elevated by the same cause at the same 
Sottn of Agglibemn, en ho echietion of pant ent 

i ture, on the iwati % 
shall follow it up next week with another aa sub- 





ject of beans; which, though not entirely neglected 


time. With a view to the lessening of this evil, we | F 


by our farmers, are not sufficiently attended to, either 
by cultivatérs.or consumers. 

It is without.doubt the farmer’s best policy, to eul- 
tivate every article to which his soil and the climate 
are adapted. ‘ It gives him an-advantage in the mar- 
ket: if one of two articles are’ depressed, his whole 
dependence is not‘involved init. It gives him an ad- 
vantage in- ¢ultivation; he is not obliged to bend all 
his energies to the cultivation of an immense field at 
one season, and have nothing to do at another: his la- 
bours are equalized and distributed among the seasons, 
throughout ic edie and thus he sayes both money 
and . time. .° no profession is the admonition, 
‘gather up the fragments,” so applicable as to the 
farmer; particularly the fragments of time—now, with 
too many, ungathered up and unappropriated to any 
use—like the fragments of their stable and barn- 
yards, which with such farmers are scattered, and 
their precious salts evaporated “into thin air,” when 
they might have formed, if ‘gathered up,” a bank of 
compost containing inexhaustable riches. 





American Sirx.—The silk alluded to in the’fol- 
lowing certificates, was sent to Baltimore as a speci- 
men to try the market. ‘There was enough of it for 
the purpose, as well as to establish the fact of the 
practicability of the culture of silk in the United 
States, beyond doubt. It establishes another fact, 
that in the art of reeling from the cocoon, there is ne 
insuperable difficulty; for the Miss Waties say in theit 
letter, that their servants reel the silk “with great 
ease.” 'There were twenty-one ounces of silk, it.was 
of the kind used by coach-lace weavers, which com- 
mands ten dollars a pound in the Philadelphia market. 

The following certificates on Miss Waties’ Floss , 
Silk, will show its excellence:— 

Phi ia, March 27, 1830.—I have examined 
a skein of Floss Silk, said to have been made by the 
Miss Waties of S. Carolina, which I pronounce to be 
equal in quality to any imported Floss Silk, I have 
seen. Hewry Korx, 

Coach Lace and Fringe Manufacturer—Philad. 

I agree with Mr. Korn in the opinion of the excel- 
lent quality of the Silk — the Miss Waties. 

m. H. Horstmann, 
Coach Lace and Fringe Manufacturer. 

Philadelphia, March 29th, 1830.—We have this 
day examined with great pleasure, the skein of Floss 
Silk made by the Miss Waties, and pam it ex- 
cellent. Congress could not more effectually encour- 
age the culture of Silk in South Carolina, than by en- 
abling the above named ladies, to become the teachers 
of a certain number of persons to Reel cocoons and 
make Floss Silk. C.F. Hogcgtey, ’ 

C. F. Fisner, 
Manufacturers of Coach Lace and Fringe—Philad. 





Latest Forrten News. 
By the James Cropper, at Hampton Roads, Liver- 
pool, papers to the 20th February, have been received. 
In relation to the distress of the country, the Liver- 
1 Chronicle says: —“The contemplate, with 
intense interest, all ae in eee : waa for 
they are sanguine enough to believe the legislature 
om remain insansible to their wants, and that the 
distress has become so severe and extensive, as to force 
on the Parliament the propriety of attending to their 
complaints. We fear the country is doomed to be dis- 
appointed; that no reduction in the taxes sufficiently 
extensive will be submitted to; but that, as the last 
expedient, and the only one, the paper will be re-is- 
sued.” 
The English Opera house in the Strand, (London,) 
was destroyed by fire, in the morning of the 16th 
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EE : : 
sequence of the lapse of duty on tobaeco, by which 
one shilling per lb. ceased to become payable, the 
trade sustained a loss of 25 per cent. on the stock on 
hand. The petition sets forth, that on the quantity of 
tobacco in stock and in course of manufacture, not less 
than £125,365 2s.-had been lost to the subscribers to 
the petition. The petitioners pray for an investigation 
into their case, and especially as they are the largest 
contributors to the duty in the shape of revenue, and 
that the fact that their property in machinery, labour, 
and duty, the latter of which is 1,200 per cent. on the 
raw material, entitles them to expect justice. 

In the tobacco market there is not much doing. 

Liverroot Markets, Feb. 20. 

Cotton—The import this week is 21,377 bags, 
and the sales reach 19,950 bags, at an advance of 
1-8 per lb. on Boweds, but at rather lower prices for 
other descriptions, particularly Brazils, viz. 110 Sea 
Islands at 11% to 15d; 40 stained do at 6 1-8 to 9d; 
14,680 Boweds at 53d to 6 7-8; 900 N. Orleans at 
64d to 7 7-8d; 500 Alabamas, &c. at 53d to 6 3-8d. 


In Naval Stores 380 bris. Turpentine have chang- 
ed hands at 9 a 6d to 11s 6d, and 56 bris. tar at 19s 
6d. 

Liverpool Corn Exchange-—We have to report 
only a moderate supply of grain for last Tuesday’s 
market. The wheat trade was without animation, 
and prices generally declined 1d per 70 lbs. 

Second Edition, Saturday, 1 o'clock. 
WAkEFIELD, 19th Feb. 1830. 

The navigation being clear the arrivals of wheat 
and barley are large, of other articles there is also a 
good supply. Of the finest samples of wheat, the 
prices are fully supported, and a fair extent of busi- 
ness done, but all the middling qualities meet dull 
sale. 

Prices Current at Liverpool, Feb. 20. 

Cotton, per lb. Sea Island, fine, good and middling, 
112d a Is 3d; stained 6d a 10d; Upland, bowed, 5% 
a 63; N. Orleans 6 a 8; Tennessee and Alabama, 53 
a 63; Bahia 64 a 7; Maranham 63 a 74; Pernambuco 
74 a 8; Demerara and Berbice 64 a 8; Barbadoes 62; 
common W. India 5 a 7; Bengal 4 a 5; Surat 4 a 54; 
Egyptian 63 a 84; Flaxseed, per hhd. Am. sowing, 
12 a [2 2s; Rice Carolina, per ewt. in bond, 15a 19s; 
East India 11 a 16; Tobacco, Ib. in bond, low and in- 
ferior, 24d a 24d; ordinary and middling 23 a 34; fair 
to fine, 4 a 6; stemmed 34 a 6; Kentucky and Rap- 
pthannock, leaf, 2} a 34; stemmed, 34 a 53; Carolina 
and Georgia leaf none. 





Prices Current in Boston, March 26. 
Apples, best, bbl. 1.75 a 2.25. Beans, white, bushel 





7521.00. Beef, mess, bb]. 9.25 .a9.50; cargo No. 1, 
1.75 a No. 2,6.35a—— Buller, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .10 a .14. Cheese, new milk, .6 a .$; skim- 


med milk, 2. a.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 4.75 a 
4.00; Genesee, 5.25 a 5.62; Rye, best, $.62a3.81. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .62 a 63; Rye, .75 a.78; Barley .62; Oats .40a 
-42. Hlogs’-Lard, \st sort, new, lb. .72.8. Pork, clear, 
bb}, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 12.50 a ; Cargo, No. I. 
42.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl] Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top .62 a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, 25a .33; 
Red do. Northern, $; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
ge) Wurzel--- Woal, Merino, full blood, washed, .40 a 
.55; do. do unwashed, .25 2.40; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ad, .37 @ .45, do. half blood, .35 a .38; do. quarter, 
washed, .30 a .33; Native, washed .$0 a .33; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, .40 a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 2.35; do. 
Spinning, Ist sort, 33 a .35. 
Prices Current in New York, March 30. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20a23. Cotton, New Orleans .10 
a .124; Upland, .84 a .11; Alabama, .9 a 12. Colton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .21; Flax.14a.18. Flax, Ame- 
wican,8 a9. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a-——}; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.75 a 4.87 Canal 4.75 a 5.25; Balt. 
Howard st. 4.87 a 5.00; Richmond city mills, 5.00; 
eountry, 4.75 a-— Alexand’g, 4.75 a 4.87; Fredericks- 





burg 4.56 a 4.68; Petersburg, 4.62 a 4.75; Rye Flour, 
2.75 a 2.874; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.75 a 2.87; per hd 
12.250 12.50. Grain, Wheat, North, 90 a 99; Virginia, 
78 a 82; Rye, North, 63a —; Corn, Yel. Nor. .50 a 
51; Barley, — 2.70; Oats, South and North, .30a .33; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 5; Beans, 7 bu. 7.09 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.00; prime 5.50 a 6.25; cargo 
4.252 4.50; Butter, N. York, 12 a 16; shipping, .6 a 10; 
Lard, .5a.6; Pork, mess 11.50 a 12.25; prime 8.75 a 9.25 
Prices Current in Philadelphia, March 30. 
Bees-wazx, yellow .20.a.22; Beans, bushel $1.00 a 1.25; 
Bees, mess 12.00 a —- prime $ a9, cargo 7; Butter, No 
1,7a8, No. 2, 5.a6; Cotton, New Orleans .104 a .124, 
Upland 10. a.11, Tennessee 94 a .104, Alabama 94a 
104; Feathers, South. .32 a.33, West. .31a.32; Flar.7a 
-14. Flour, sup. 4.50; fine, 4.00 a 4.25; Rye 3.00 a 3.25; 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a —-, bls. 2.124 a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask ; bu. 1.28 a 3; Grain,—Wheat 87 a 90— 
Rye .48 a.52, Corn J. c. white, .33 a .34,1.c. yellow, .35 
a .36, u. c. round, .40 a .42; Oats .25 a .28, Barley, Pa. 
-60 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .$ a .10, Virginia .8a .9, Western .74 a .8; 
Hemp, 220 a 225; Lard, .5 a .7; Oil, linseed, 70 a 72; 
Pork, mess, 12.00 a » prime 10.50a 11; cargo 9.50. 
Rice, 2 25.23.30; Tobacco, Kentucky .5a .7, Vir. .44.a.7; 
Wool, common washed |b. .22 2.26, half blood .28 a 30; 
three quarters blood .32 a .—, full blood 33a .38; un- 
washed, generally 6 cents less, according to quality. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 

Received by the Philip Tabb and other late arrivals, 
a fresh assortment of choice Garden Seeds. To those 
who in former years have bought seeds of me, 1 only 
need say, that they are raised by the same gentleman 
that has for these Jast fourteen years supplied me with 
such very excellentseeds. To those unacquainted with 
them 1 would observe, that they are raised by one of the 
first botanic gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, 
and as J receive them direct from him, there never has 
been or will be any deception or mistake as to quality 
or kinds of seeds. It is a fact well known to every ex- 
perienced gardener, that European Garden Seeds, es- 
pecially Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Early Raddish 
Seeds, &c. &c. produce incomparably better crops than 
can be obtained from seeds raised in this country. The 
above seeds are for sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 
78 Ensor (late Bridge) street, second doer above the 
Independent Fire Engine House. SAMUEL AULT. 


P. S. Orders, with remittances, from all parts of the 
United States, will be promptly attended to, if directed 
as above. 


GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS. 

J.S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt-street, would 
inform his customers and the Public generally, that he 
has now on hand a general assortment of Messrs. D. & 
C. Landreth’s GARDEN SEEDS ,of Philadelphia—who 
have given the following information respecting their 
Seeds, viz: 

For the information of those who may be interested 
and unacquainted with the fact, they beg to say, that 
all Seeds sold by them (with a very unimportant ex- 
ception) are grown upon their own grounds: a portion 
of which is separated two miles; the more effectually to 
obviate the well known propensity in some Vegetables 
to commingle; and that from the time the Seeds are 
sown, until the crop comes to maturity, they are under 
their personal inspection—thus they are enabled most 
unequivocally to warrant Lhem, as regards freshness and 
purity. In most articles of merchandise, the purchaser 
can form some estimate of the quality; but in Garden 
Seeds, it is not so—their age and variety are problems 
to all but the positive grower, to be solved only by a trial 
of them, at an expense of money, land, labour and time; 
hence a manifold vexation if unsuccessful. The mere 
vender, who depends upon foreign growth or transient 
purchases for his supply, though he may have exerci- 
sed his judgment upon Seeds for a lifetime, yet cannot 
possibly avoid deception only by actual test, which re- 

uires a length of time frequently longer than the in- 
erim between their reception and the season of de- 
mand; hence a decided advantage in dealing with firsts 
hands. 

Constantly on hand, Clover, Orchard: Grass and 
Herds GRASS SEEDS, and a general assortment of the 
most improved AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &e. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer. 


Battimore Margets.—The prices of Howard street 
flour remain about the same as last week. Sales of 
city mills flour have been made at quotations. Saly 
of Susquehanna red wheat have also been made at quo 
tations. In beef there is no change. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; do, 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, comman red, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50 a 9.09; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow ani 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 22.00.—Fine yellow 
25.00 a $0.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannock 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. The inspes. 
tions of the week are 146 hhds Maryland. 


FLour—best white wheat family, $5.50 a 6.00—gp 
per. Howard st. 4.3144.374; city mills,4.a4.123; Sup 
quehanna, 4.124 4 4.25. Corn Meas., bbl. 2.25—Gnram, 
best red wheat, 85 a .87; best white do. .874 a 90; 
ordinary to good, 70 a 80--Corn, white, .34 a $5— 
yellow .35 a .37—Rye, .48 a .50—Oarts, .26 a .2i— 
Beans, 90 a 1.00—Pras, .65—CLover SEED, 4.374 af, 
—Timotuy, 2.50—Orcnarp Grass, 1.75 a 2—Herd's, 
a--—Lucerne .374 lb.—Bartey, 55 » 60—Fray 
SEED, 1.06 a 1.124-—Cortron, Vir. .94.a.104 Lou. .ll aM 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94a.10—N. Car. .84 @.94— 
Geo. .9@.10—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist p..20 a 204; in bbls 
224 a 23—WooL, common, unwashed, |b..15 a@.16= 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .%8 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Heme Russia, 
ton, $215 @ 220; Country, dew-rotted, 120a 140-water. 
rotted, 1704 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bbl 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1,—s 
5.50—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 3.75 a——; 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25 a -— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3, 3.504} 
4.00-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a —-—Feathery, 
304 Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 5.00 a—— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.004 
35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.75 a 5.50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 2.00 a ——Oak Wood, 2.50 a 2.75—Hickory, 3,1. 
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(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 


OF THE CULTURE OF LEGUMINOUS 
FIELD-PLANTS. 


Tie Bean—Vicia Faba, L. Diad. Deecan, L. and 
a inosee, J. Féve de marais, Fr.; Bohn, Ger.; 


Fava, Ital. 


The bean is a valuable field plant, as affording food 
for live stock, and in part for man. It is said to be a 
native of Egypt; but, like other long domesticated 

, its origin is very uncertain. It has been cul- 
tivated in Europe and Asia time out of mind: beans 
have been long known in Britain, but it is only of late 

that they were extensively cultivated upon ge- 
neral soils} being formerly considered as adapted oa 
to rich and moist clays. At that time they were 
gown according to the broad-cast system; in which 
way, instead of a ground, they were of 
incalculable detriment. eeds got away at the out- 
get, and, in dry seasons, often ruined the crop; whilst 
in every season, the grass or perennial weeds, which 
happened to be in the ground, increased in strength 
ale quantity, the openness of the bean crop at bot- 
tom allowing them to thrive without interruption. 

The drilling of beans with a small mixture of pease 
is now become a general practice in every well culti- 
vated district, more particularly in those where soil 
and climate permit the practice to be successfully 
executed. In this way not only heavy crops are rais- 
ed, but, what is of great importance, the ground is 
kept constantly in good order, provided suitable at- 
tention is bestowed upon the cleaning process. This 
is generally carried on by horse-hoeing the crop at 
different times, so long as the hoe can be used without 
doing damage; and in this way, an able auxiliary is 
brought forward to the assistance of summer fal ow, 
whereby less stress need be laid upon that radical 
process than otherwise would be indispensably neces- 


WaT he varieties of the bean may be included under 


two general heads, the white or garden beans, and the 
y or field beans. Of the white beans sown in the 
elds, the Mazagan and long-pod are almost the only 
sorts. Of the grey beans, that known as the horse- 
bean, the small or ticks, and the prolific or Heligo- 
land, are the chief sorts. New varieties are procured 
in the same manner as in other plants. ' 

In the choice of sorts, tick beans are supposed by 
some farmers to be more productive than horse-beans; 
but the latter grow higher in the stem, and produce a 
more agneied. state of the air, or smother the land 
more, consequently are the most suitable for the stron- 
ger sorts of soil; and Young remarks, that “‘the com- 
mon little horse-bean has the advantage of all others 
in being more generally marketable; for, in certain si- 
tuations, it is not always easy t@ dispose of ticks, 
Windsors, long-pods, and various other large sorts. 
They also grow higher, shade the ground in summer 
more from the sun, and yield a larger quantity of 
straw, which makes excellent manure. But some of 
the others sorts are generally supposed to yield larger 
a. In purchasing beans for seed, care should 

taken to choose such as are hard and bright, with- 
out being shrivelled in their appearance.” 

The soils for beans are clays and strong loams: 
on such soils they generally succeed wheat or oats, 
but sometimes also clover leys. Turnip soils or sands 
are by no means proper for them. 

In og green of the soil, much depends on the 
nature of the land and the state of the weather; for 


. 88 beans’must be sown early in the spring, it is some- 


times impossible to give it all the labor which a care# 
ful farmer would wish to bestow. It must also be re- 
ted, in some measure, by the manner of sowing. 
all cases it ought to be ploughed with a deep fur- 
tow after harvest, or early in winter: and as two 
in spring are highly advantageous, the 
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second ploughing is to be given across the ridges, as 
early in spring as the ground is sufficiently dry; and 
the third furrow either forms the drills, or receives 
the seed. 

Brown, one of the best bean wers in Britain, 
SS pe following directions. Phe furrow ought to 

givén early in winter, and as deep as possible, that 
the earth may be sufficiently loosened, and room af- 
forded for the roots of the plant to search for the re- 
quisite nourishmeat. This first furrow is usually 
given across the field, which is the best method when 
only one spring furrow is intended; but as it is now, 
ascertained, that two spring furrows are highly ad- 
vantageous, perhaps the one in winter ought to be 
given in length, which lays the ground in a better si- 
tuation for resisting the rains, and renders it sooner 
dry in spring, than can be the case when ploughed 
across. On the supposition, that three furrows are to 
be given, one in winter, and two in spring, the fol- 
lowing is the most eligible preparation. The land 
being ploughed in length, as early in winter as is 
practicable, and the cross gutter and headland furrows 
sufficiently digged out, take the second furrow across 
the first as soon as the ground is dry enough in spring 
to undergo the operation; water-furrow it immediate- 
ly, and dig again the cross gutter and headland fur- 
tows, otherwise the benefit of the second furrow may 
be lost. ‘This being done, leave the field for some days, 
till it is sufficiently dry, when a cast of the harrows 
becomes necessary, so that the surface may be levell- 
a Tiers enter with the ploughs, and form the 

Manure is frequently applied to the bean crop, es- 
pecially if it succeeds wheat. By some, dung is 
spread on the stubble previous to the winter ploughing, 
but this cannot always be done in a satisfactory man- 
ner, at least in the northern parts of the island, un- 
less during frost, when it may lie long exposed to’ the 
weather before it can be turned down by the plough. 
The most desirable mode therefore is, to lay the ma- 
nure into drills immediately before the beans are sown. 

According to Brown, the best way is to apply the: 
dung on the stubble before the winter furrow is given, 
which greatly facilitates the after process. Used in 
this way,a fore stock must be in hand; but where 
the farmer is not so well provided, spting dunging 
becomes necessary, though evidently of less advan- 

At that season, it may either be put into the 
drills before the seed is sown, or spread upon the sur- 
face and ploughed down, according to the nature of 
the drilling process, which is meant to be adopted. 
Land dunged to beans, if duly hoed, is always in 
high order for carrying a crop of wheat in succession. 
Perhaps better wheat, both in respect of quantity and 
quality, may be cultivated in this way, than in any 
other mode of sowing. 

The climate most favorable to the bean is one nei- 
ther very dry nor very moist, the first brings on the fly, 
and the last prevents the setting of the blossoms. In 
general, however, a dry summer is most favorable to 
the production of corn, and moist weather to the 
growth of the haulm. 

The time of sowing beans is as early as possible 
after the severity of winter is over; in the south, 
sometimes in January, but never later than the end of 
March; as the ripening of the crop and its -safe har- 
vesting would otherwise be very precarious in this 
climate. Bannister thinks, that the proper time for 
planting beans in Kent is towards the latter end of 

anuary, or early in the following month; though this 
business may be continued to advantage till the mid- 
dle or latter end of March, if the:weather had pre- 
vented their being got in at an earlier season: but in 
general it is best to embrace the first opportunity of 
sowing them after Candlemas, as they often miscarry 
if the season be procrastinated beyond that time, es- 


led by judicious cultivators, or deposited after” the 
plough in every furrow, or im every second or 
third fartow.- te the latter od, the crop rises in 
rows, at regular intervals of nine, eighteen, or twen- 
ty-seven inches, and the hand-hoe ought invariably to 
be employed; but it is only where the widest interval 
adopted, that the horse-hoe can be used with much 
effect in their subsequent culture. 
There are two modes of drilling beans. In one of 
these, the lands, Or ridges, are divided by the plough 
into ridgelets, oF one bout stitches, at intervals of 
about twenty-sevea inches. If dung is to be applied, 
the seed ought to be first deposited, as it is found _in- 
convenient to run the drill-machine afterwards. ‘The 
dung may then be drawn out from the carts in small 
heaps, one row of heaps serving for three. or five 
ridgelets; and it is evenly spread, and equally divided 
among them, in a way that will be more minutely, 
deseribed when treating of the culture of 


er by means of the common plough, or one with 
two mould-boards, which covers the seed and the 
manure in the most perfect manner. When beans are 
sown by the other method, in the bottom of a com- 
mon furrow, the dung must be previously spread over 


ploughs then start in succession, one immediately be~ 
hind another, and a drill barrow either follows the 
third plough, or is attached to it, by which the beans 
are sown in every third furrow, or at from twenty- 
four to twenty-seven inches asunder, according to the 
~—— of the a pape or 
nother approved way of sowing , when dung 
is applied at séed-time, is to spread the dung and to 
plough it down with a strong furrow; after this shal- 
ow furrows are drawn, into which the seed is depo- 
sited by the drill-machine. Whichever of these 
modes of sowing is followed, the whole field must be 
carefully laid dt by means of channels formed by the 
plough, and when necessary by the shovel; for neither 
then nor at any former period should water be allowed 
to stagnate on the land. 

The dibbling of beans is considered by Arthur 
Young as an excellent method, when well performed; 
but the grand objection to it is the difficulty of get- 
ting it well done. When it becomes the common 
husbandry of a district, the workmen find that great 
earnings are to be made by it; and this is much too 
apt tomake them careless, and r to earn still 
more; and if a, very minute attention be not paid to 
them, by the constant attendance of the farmer, they 
strike the holes so shallow, that the first peci@of a 
rook’s bill takes the seed, and acres may be destroyed, 
if the breed of those birds be encouraged. are 
employed for weeks together to keep the fields, but 
all works that depend on boys are‘horribly neglected, 
and thus the farmer suffers materially; but, if the 
seed is deposited two and a half, or (better) three 
inches deep, it is not so easily eradicated. 
districts, as Middlesex, Surrey ,-&c. the method is, to 
plant this pulse in rows stricken out by a con 
which a great saving is made in the article of ; 
a circumstance which is thought to compensate for 
the extraordinary charge of this mode of Hrsbandry 
and thus far it may be fairly acknowledged, that. the 
method of planting beans by the dibber is greatly to 
be preferred to that of sowing the seed at om; 
the economy of*this agricultural process is thus ex- 
plained: the rows are marked out one foot asunder, 
and the seed planted in holes made-two inches apart: 
the lines are sttetched across the lands, which are 
formed about six feet over, so that when one row is 
planted, the sticks to which the line’is fastened are 
moved by a regular measurement to the distance re- 
quired, and the same method pursued till the field is 
completed. The usual price for this work is nine- 
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acre. Great confidence must necessarily be reposed 
fn the people who transact the business of planting 
beans by the dibber, who, if inclined, to fraud, have 
it in their power to deceive their employer by throw- 
ing great part of the seed into the hedge, from which 
their daily profits are considerably enhanced, their 
own labor spared, and every discovery effectually pre- 
cluded, till the appearance of the crop, when the fre- 
quent chasms in the rows will give sufficient indica- 
tions of the fraud; and by this time, perhaps, the vil- 
lanous authors of the mischief may have escaped all 
possibility of detection, by having conveyed them- 
selves from the scene of their iniquity. 

The quantity of seed allowed is very different in 
the southern and northern parts of Britain; in the 
former, even when the rows are narrow, only two 
bushels or two bushels and a half; but in Scotland, 
seldom less than four bushels to the English statute 
acre, even when sown in ridgelets twenty-seven inches 
distant; and a bushel more when sown b ast. 
We seldom have seen thin beans turn out well, unless 
the soil is particularly rich; nay, unless the rows 
are. close, weeds will get away after the clean- 
ing process is finished, thereby disappointing the ob- 
ject of drilling, and rendering the system of little 
avail towards keeping the ground in good condition. 
Both in the broad-cast and drill husbandry, it is com- 
mon to mix a small quantity of pease along with 
beans. This mixture improves both the quantity and 
quality of the straw for fodder,and the pease-straw 
is useful for binding up the sheaves in harvest. 

The after culture of the bean crop commences with 
harrowing just before the young plants reach the sur- 
face. When sown in rows, in either of the modes al- 
ready mentioned, the harrows are employed about ten 
or twelve days after; and, being driven across the 
ridgelets, the land is laid completely level for the sub- 
sequent operations, and the annual weeds destroyed. 

After the beans have made some growth, sooner or 
later, according as the soil may happen to be encum- 
bered with or free from weeds, the horse-hoe is em- 
ployed in the interval between the tows; and follow- 
ed by the hand-hoe for the purpose: of. cutting down 
such weeds as the horse-hoe cannot reach; all the 
weeds, that grow among the beans beyond the reach 
of either hoe, should be pulled up with the hand. 
The same operations are repeated as often as the con- 
dition of the land, in regard to cleanness, may_ require. 

* Before the introduction of the horse-hoe, which 
merely stirs the soil, and cuts up the ‘weeds, a com 
mon small plough, drawn by one horse, was used in 
working between the rows, and is still necessary 
where’ root-weeds abound. This plough goes one 
bout,.or up and down in each interval, turning the 
earth from the beans, and forming a ridgelet in the 
middle; then hand-hoes are immediately employed; 
and after some time, a second hand-hoeing succeeds 
to destroy any fresh growth of weeds. The same 
plotgh, with an additional mould-board, finally splits 
ope: the intermediate ridgelet, and lays up the earth 
to the roots of the beans on each side. The benefit 
of laying up the earth in this manner, however, is 
alleged to be counterbalanced by the trouble which it 
occasions in harvest, when it is difficult to get the 
reapers to cut low enough, and may be properly dis- 
pensed with, unless the soil be very wet and level. 

In moist warm seasons, this grain hardly ever ri- 
pens effectually; and it is exceedingly difficult to get 
the straw into a proper condition for the stack. In 
such cases, it has been found of advantage to switch 
off the succulent tops with an old scythe blade set in 
a wooden handle, with which one man can easily top- 
dress two acres a day. This operation, it is said, will 
occasion the crop to be ready for reaping a fortnight 
earlier, and also perhaps a week sooner ready for the 
stack-yard aftet ‘being reaped. 

Before reaping beans the grain ought to be tolera- 
bly well ripened, otherwise the quality is impaired, 
whilst a long time is required to put the straw insuch 
@ condition as to be preserved in the stack. In an 
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early harvest, or where the crop is not weighty, it is 
an easy matter to get beans sufficiently ripened; but, 
in a late harvest,and in every one where the crop 
takes on a second grewth, it is scarcely practicable to 
get them thoroughly ripened for the sickle. Under 
these circumstances, it is unnecessary to let~beans 
stand uncut after the end of September, or the first of 
October; because any benefit that can be gained after- 
wards, is not to be compared with the disadvantages 
that accompany a. late wheat seed-time. are 
usually cut with a sickle, and tied in sheaves, either 
with straw répes, or with ropes made from 

sown along with them. It is proper to let the sheaves 
lie untied several days, so that the winning process 
may be hastened, and, when tied, to set them up on 
end, in order that full benefit from the air may be ob- 
tained, and the grain kept off the ground. 

Beans are sometimes mown, and in a few instances, 
even pulled up by the roots. They should in every 
ease be cut as near the ground as possible, for the sake 
of the straw, which is of considerable value as fod- 
der, and because the best pods are often placed on the 
stems near the roots. They are then left fara few 
days to wither, and afterwards bound and set up in 
shocks to dry, but without any head sheaves. 

Beans are stacked either in the round or oblong 
manner, and it is always proper, if the stack be large, 
to construct one or more funnels to allow a free circu- 
lation of air. ' 

The threshing of beans is nearly as easy as that of 

Threshing them by a machine may be consi- 
dered advantageous as breaking the coarser ends of 
the straw, and separating the earth from their root- 
ends, or roots, if they have been reaped by pulling. 

The produce of beans, when proper management is 
exercised, and where diseases have not occurred, is 
generally from twenty-five to thirty-five bushels per 
acre. Donaldson says, that a crop of beans, taking 
the island at large, may be supposed to vary from six- 
teen to forty bushels, but that a good avera: 
cannot be reckoned to exceed twenty. In Middlesex,, 
Middleton tells us, that bean-erops vary from ten to! 
eighty bushels per acre. They are rendered a very! 
precarious crop by the ravages of myriads of small 
black insects of the same species. The lady birds 
(Coccinella) are supposed to feed on them, as they 
are observed to be much among them. Foot says,' 
the average produce is from three and a half to, four 
quarters per acre. In Kent, A. Young thinks, they 
probably exceed four quarters; but in Suffolks he 
should not estimate them at more than three; yet five 
or siX are not uncommon. 

The produce in haulm, in moist scasons, is very 
bulky. 

In the application of beans, the grain in Scotland 
is sometimes made into meal, the finer for bread and 
the coarser for swine; but beans are for the most part 
applied to the purpose of feeding horses, hogs, and 
other domestic animals. In the county of Middlesex, 
all are given to horses, except what are preserved for 
seed, and such as are podded while green, and sent to 
the London markets. When pigs are fed with beans, 
it is observed that the meat becomes so. hard as to 
make very ordinary pork, but good bacon. It is also 

supposed that the mealmen grind many horse-beans 
among wheat to be manufactured into bread. 

The flour of beans is more nutritive than that of 
oats, as appears in the fattening of hogs; whence, ac- 
cording to the respective prices of these two articles, 
Dr. Darwin suspects that pease and beans generally 
supply acheaper provender fur horses than oats, as well 
as for other domesticanimals. Butas the flour of pease 
and beans is more oily, he believes, than that of 
oats, it may in general be somewhat more difficult of 
digestion; hence, when a horse has taken a stomach- 
full of pease and beans alone, he may be less active 
for an hour or two, as his strength will be more em- 
ployed in the digestion of them than when he has 
taken a stomach-full of oats. A German physician 





gave two dogs, which had been kept a day fasting, a 





large quantity of flesh food; and then taking one of 
them into the fields, hunted him with great activity 
for three or four hours, and left the other by the fire, 
An emetic was then given toeach of them, and th 
food of the sleeping dog was found perfectly di 
whilst that of the hunted one had undergone but jit. 
tle alteration. Hence it may, he says, be found ag. 
visable to mix bran of wheat with the pease ang 
beans, a food of less nutriment but of easier digest; 
or to let the horses eat before or after them the eoargg 
tussocks of sour grass, which remain in moist 
tares in the winter; or, lastly, to mix finely-cut stray 
with them. It is observed in the fifth volume ¢ 
The Bath Papers, that it has been found by repeated 
experience, that beans are a much more hearty ang 
profitable food for horses than oats. Being out of old 
oats the two last springs, the writer substituted horge. 
beans in their stead. In the room of a sack of onjg 
with chaff, he ordered them a bushel of beans with 
chaff, to serve the same time. It very soon 

the beans were superior to the oats, from the life, spi. 
rit, and sleekness of the horses. 





Bean straw, when mixed with pease, Brown congj- : 


ders as affording almost as much nourishment whea 
properly harvested, as is gained from hay of ordi 
quality; when it is well got the horses are fonder of 
it than of pease straw. It should either be given 
when newly threshed, or else stacked up and com. 
pressed by treading or coverings, as the air is found 
ny to affect both its flavor and nutritive quality, 
more’in proportion to the grain than in any of 

real grasses. A bushel of beans is supposed to 
fourteen po 

and a bushel of pease eighteen pounds more, or, a¢- 
cording to some, twenty pounds. A thousand paris 
of bean flour were found, by Sir H. Davy, to yield 
570 of nutritive matter, of which 426 were 
pie sey or starch, 103 gluten, and 41 extract, or 
matter rendered insoluble during the process. : 
disease of beans are, the rust, the honey-dew, 
mildew, and black fly or aphides. These diseases 
are brought on by very dry weather; the fly almost 
always succeeds the honey-dew; both are most preva- 
lent on the summits of the plants, and some haveat- 
tempted to mitigate the evil by cutting them off. In 
general, however, these diseases are without remedy, 
either preventive or positive. In extreme cases they 
destroy both the leaves, stalks, and fruit; and when 
this is foreseen, the best thing the farmer can do ist 
mow them or plough them down, and prepare the 
land for wheat or otherwise, according to the rotation, 





ON MANURE, SUGAR, WINE, &e. 
J.S. Sainver, Esa. 


500 acres of land, at $10 will amount to $5,000 
100 of them in corn will yield 300 bbls. 





which at $2, will make $600 
100 in wheat,——750 bushels, at $1, 750 
$1,350 
It will require the labour of six slaves 
to cultivate this farm, worth $100 
a year wages, 600 
Leaving a profit of $750 
230 acres at $10, will amount to $2,300 
175 acres manured, at $16 an acre, will cost 2,800 
$5,100 


44 acres of these in corn, at 6 bbls., 264 bbls. 








at $2, are $528 
44 in wheat, 15 bush. 660 bush. 1, 660 
. $1,188 
Three slaves will cultivate this farm 
at $100 a year each $00 
Leaving a profit of $888 


produce of beans in meal is like pear f me. 
ce- 


unds more of flour than a bushel of (ats, | 
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"Now which of these two farms is the most profita- 
tleone? Mr. John en in your previous num- 
ber, seems to give the preference to the haw one. If 
he js correct 1 am inthe dark. In this matter I think 
«qhere is no mistake—there can be none.” ‘Must it 
not be admitted,” says he, “that the productiveness of 
the large farm will increase more rapidly than. the 

ai] one?” Why should it? I understand that 

both to be managed alike. On the contrary 
be Ae not every probability that the enriched one 
will forever keep ahead of the poorer one? Am I 
mistaken? If so, I wish Mr, Dickinson to correct me. 
[am in favour of the manured farm. 4 

| planted yesterday, 500 sugar canes, principally 0@ 
the ribbon sort, as an experiment in sugar making. I 
think they will succeed. ‘Time and trial, however, 
will determine it. In ovr soil and climate they ripen 
ten or twelve joints. Syrup has been made from the 
caite grown here. ; 

] have a vineyard of four acres in progress, con- 
taining fifty varieties of imported grapes, and ten or 
twelve of native ones. There are five-varieties from 
the seeds of the scuppernong. One of them is‘superb. 
We have discovered, that to prune this vine injures 
it, and that the vine of every species of crepes pro- 
duces and flourishes much the best upon ‘olds, six 
or eight feet high, and placed thirty or forty feet a 

, allowing the vines ample space to spread, and 
oedate. A single vine, of the scuppernong sort, 
made this season three barrels of juice. Our woods 
are full of the grape vines. ‘They ascend to the very 
tops.of the tallest trees, and there hang to the ele- 
ments their rich fruit in beautiful clusters. General- | 


ly, the birds destroy them, being beyond the reach of | 


less airy aspirants. I have a very pleasant wine in bot- 
tles, made from the scuppernong grapes of the last 
season. Our native bun¢h grape, the Arena of Herbe- 
mont, is one of our very best wine grapes. That ‘we 
can make wine and sugar in this section of North 

Carolina, is by no means problematical, and a few of 
us have turned our attention to them. Should we suc- 
ceed only so far as to furnish ourselves with™ théSe 
items we shall have gained something in rural écono- 
my. Wine and sugar are expensive articles, and are 
of daily consumption. 

- Mrs. Wilson, the past year, raised three pecks of 
the cocoons of the silk worm. A portion of them were 
reeled, and the silk was beautifully white. We have 
here two species of the silk worm—natives-—Qne: 
ef them spins from the oak, and the other from the pér-’ 
simmon. Those of the latter species make the larger 
éocoon, and apparently a finer silk. North Carolina, 
can raise as much silk from the mulberry, the oak, 
and the persimmon, as there can be found persons to 
fabricate it. And it will be raised in abundance so 
soon as its inhabitants amount to eighty-four, the 
square mile—the population of China. In the interim 
these tenants of the trees will be permitted to enjoy 
their liberty, and spin for the elements to destroy. 
These native silk worms hatch from their cocoons in 
the spring, and lay their eggs, which hatch during the 
summer, and the worm spins and encloses itself in the 
cocoon, and remains therein during the winter, and un- 
til spring, when it comes forth a large butterfly, elegant- 
ly variegated. 

Our peach trees are in full blossom: so are our oaks, 
elms, maples, and strawberries. Asparagus is fit to 
cut, and the pomegranate and fig have expanded their 
leaves. Various flowers—the jessamine, hyacinth, 
&e. are giving their perfumes to the atmosphere of 
our gardens. 

Ihave made since the fall, and have carried into 
the field, and covered in the drill, 1604 cart loads of 
Manure from leaves, gathered in the woods, and 
thrown into the horse and cattle pens. This quantity 
kas manured in the drill thirty acres, which is design- 
edvfor cotton. Should Mr. Webster's notion of our 

of. government be adopted as the correct one, and 
& majority of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives (tantamount to a majority of the people of the 
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AMERICAN FARMER: ~° 
U.S.) are to bind us in all cases—or in other wérds, 
if every act of C is to be received as.the law 
of the , it will be quite immatefial to the farmer, 
whether he does or does not manure his land. If the 
laws of N. Carolina, under which I hold tay property 
can be‘annulled by Congress, (as Mr: Webster asserts,) 
then I would not give a fig for my title deeds. The 
majority have already shewn ‘their regard for us of 
the » in “the accursed tariff,” and they have also 
given plain indications of a disposition to rid us 
of our “accursed slaves,” and at the same time to take 
our money to dig “‘accursed” canals, not in N. Carolina: 
no—but at, “the Lord knows where.” From Mr. 
Webster's authority I dissent, and “appeal unto Ce- 
sar”—to the separate, and independent states which 
form “these United States.” 'The people of the states 
ate not with Mr. Webster; they will not part with. 
their state laws, nor place them at the mercy of cer- 
tain leading members of Congress, or of the supreme 
court. 


Manure is a very good thing, but if “accursed” 
laws destroy all its benefits, of what avail is it? I 
would sooner “gird on the sword and march to bat- 
tle,” than delve upon even a rich soil-to support an 
aristocracy, of either church or state, in pride and 

er. Give us fair play, it is a jewel. Let the 
Cangrese protect us in our rights, and we will take 
cate of our interests. Let the laws furnish those who 
may infringe upon person or property, or who may 
conspire to do wrong, and let us alone in matters of 
industry. May all monopolies created by law be “ac- 
eursed.” Grorce Wixson. 

Newbern, March 25, 1880. 


_At the Academy of Sciences in Paris, M. Du- 
pin, in reference to a work on the comparative ag- 
Ticultural resources of Great Britain and . France, 
stated that he had made several calculations re- 
specting the crops of corn in France during the last 
twenty-four years; from which he found that there 
had been fourteen years of a and ten of 
and that the medium price o in duri 

‘period had been in favour of the caltivetos 






a result’ 
entry of foreign corn, and the exportation of French 
com, exeept under certain restrictions. At this sit- 
ting there was no other communication of the slight- 


TURNIPS. 
J. 8S. Sxnmer, Ese. 


Sir,—I have seen mention made in your journal of 
large turnips, but never so large as the one mentioned 
by the reverend writer who gives an account of one 
found in 1813, on the lands of Samuel Britain, Esq. 
of Upton, in the county of Norfolk, England, which 
was so large, that after the inside was scooped out, it 
was sufficiently capacious to contain a leg of mutton, 
and a sufficient quantity of turnips and carrots to 
form a handsome dish to send to table. The. top 
which was cut off formed a neat lid or cover to the 
whole. The gentlemen sent it as a present to a 
friend. This turnip when taken up, weighed five 
and twenty !_and was of th® white kind. 

To be sure the above, is but a turnip radish to the 
following, grown Anno 1809, in a field belonging to 
Mr. John , sat of Bolthow, Gosforth, Cumberland, 
where two turnips were taken up iscuously, 
which weighed each sixty-three p : exclusive of 
the top and root, twenty-six pounds, and measured 
upwards of three feet and a half, in circumference. 

This root, so important to the county of JVorfolk, 
has been gradually rising to its present state, for near 
a century. A good acre of turnips, will produce be- 
tween thirty and forty cart loads, as heavy as -three 
horses can draw; and an acre will fata ch bul- 
lock from forty to fifty stone, (700 lbs.) or eight » 
but the benefit does not end here, for it generally 





leaves the land so clean, and ir such fine condition, 






common, between Horsham and Dorking, 


is set up a board with the following inscription:— 
Who 80 ever 


But it is not in Sussex only, that curious notices 
are to be found, the information beneath, appeared on 
Bi 9 dashes voduedppey : 

bed carrys out letters, parcels in caarts, 
or on horses backs, and I goes with myself or else J 
sends my wife, so.as how they be sure to be safe— 
Gardenang jobes dun by day or yeer, and wall fruit 
brote forth, as may be seen within. Terms must be 
menshuned, as I never goes from my wurds, so none 
need apply who cannot ansur this Seeeen--Lete 
meet, meet, fowls, and pastry, othour eata- 
7 y= awn of pn I have licenée for 

ese t neate as re : 

“N. B. I sells nothing on Monday mornings, a3 I 
ay = — town till the siamtin,” 

nd upon a house, occupied by father and son, (the 
former a blacksmith and ican, the latter a Berber.) 
near Bridgewater, in tshire, is a board, ex- 
so follows:—* Barnes and Son blacksmith 
and t’s work done here, horseshoing and shaving, 


locks mended, and hare curling, bleeding, teeth draw- 
ing, and.all furriery work. sorts of spiratus lick- 
ers akording to the late comical trety. Take notis 


my wife keeps skool and lays folkes as you shall, 
teaches and writing ‘and other ethes, 
and has a sist aunts if required to teach itory, 
cowing Se mathew eaatltte, ond eth etiee-Matieads le 


divers on 





, Canandaigua, Ontario Co. N. Y. March 20. 


I have an imported cow of the improved short horn 
Durham breed, which was weighed at the hay scales 
in this village, to-day, together with a calf a year old 


this present month, same stock, the joint weight of 
- two was, 3 5 Weight of-cow, 1665; calf, 


It might also be gratifying ta state, the above cow, 
in the season for milk, given $6 quarts of rich 
milk daily. L. Jenxins. 





CAUSE OF DECAY IN PEACH TREES. 


A writer in the Trenton Federalist planted a peach 
orchard in 1820, which, for five or six years, 
thriftily. ‘The second crop of fruit seemed to oo 
exhausted it; and on the following year, “the roots 
were replete with worms, and in many instances they 
had completely girdled the principal ones.” He does 
not believe the decline of poom trees is caused by 
worms. He supposes that the roots of peach trees in 
a healthy, vigorous and fruitful state are un le 
to worms. By applying half a bushel of oyster.ghell 
lime and tar, in equal proportions, inmadintely gaged 
the trunk, a few inches under the d, he Tes 
stored his trees to the health and thriftiness they were 
in when three years old; and for the last four years 
he has had fine crops. 


The Mi ia.—This pride of the American forests 
‘was named in honor of Pi Magnol, Professor of 








Medicine, and Prefect of the Botanic Garden at 
Montpelier. ; ("he i Gil xi 
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[The sound practical oe of the'writer of the 
following essay, from the N. E. Farmer, gives it 
a claim to the attention of our readers.] 


Hon. H. A. S. Dearsorn, . 
Pres. Mass. Hor. Suciety. 

Dear Sir;—I herewith forward a few observations 
on orchards, &c. They are at your service to dis- 
pose of as you may deem proper. 

With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Winumo Kenrick. 
Newton, Feb. 22d, 1830. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ORCHARDS OF THE 
APPLE TREE. 


THEIR MANAGEMENT, &c.—NOTES ON FOUNTAINS. 


SIZE AND AGE FOR TRANSPLANTING. 


An apple tree, when finally transplanted to the 
orchard, ought tobe at least 6 or 7 feet in height, 
with branches in proportion, and full two years old 
from the bud, and thrifty. Apple tees under this 
size belong properly only to the nursery. In taking 
them up, particular care should be taken to extract, 
if possible, their roots entire. , 


SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A rich soil, rather moist than dry, is that adapted 
to the apple tree; but what is usually termed a ‘deep 
pan soil, is always to be preferred. 

On such a soil, whether on the plains, in the val- 
ley, or on the sides and summits of the great hills, 
which are almost always found to consist of rich 
land, and even in situations the most exposed, the 
apple tree will flourish. 

One of the most productive apple orchards in this 
immediate vicinity, is situated on the north and north- 
west sides of a hill the most exposed to cold winds. 
This orchard was set by the late Timothy Jackson, 
Esq., and though not of any very great extent, and 
though not yet perhaps in its prime, it produces an- 
nually about 400 barrels of valuable fruit. 

The soil of great hills is generally of a far supe- 
rior quality to that of the plains, and it is a very mis- 
taken opinion which seems adopted by many, that 
the soil of all hills must of necessity be dry and de- 
ficient in moisture. It is the plains and knolls that 
are but too generally thus deficient;—not the great 
hills, which are almost found abounding in springs. 

This erroneous conclusion has been inferred from 
the supposition that the subterraneous reservoirs 
which supply those numerous springs which issue 
from the sides of most great hills, (and which must 
be sup of necessity, to be more elevated than 
the springs themselves,) receive their supplies wholly 
from the rains and dews which fall on their sides and 
summits. 

These causes, however, seem totally insufficient to 
account for this phenomenon; for much of the rain 
which falls on the hills glides off, seldom penetrating 
more than a few inches. But the sudden rise of our 
springs and fountains of every description and of 
every situation late in autumn, and which always in- 
dicates that winter is nigh, even at our very doors, 
should convince us that the rains alone which fall, 
are not the primary cause:—for they rise invariably 
at their appointed time, equally with or without their 
intervention. 

It has been observed, that on the destruction of the 
forests, many of the springs disappear. Forests un- 
doubtedly, by their shade, have a tendency to keep 
the soil cool, and consequently prevent the evapora- 
tion of its moisture. It has therefore been supposed 
by some, that the forests which crown the summits of 
many of our high hills and mountains, have the ef- 

fect of absorbing by means of their leaves, moisture 
from the atmosphere, which is thence conveyed 
their trunks and roots to the earth, to re- 


plenish the fountains. They instance in proof of this, 





the clouds, so frequently seen hovering over those 
high hills and mountains as though attracted by 
them. “ 

The truth, however, may be, perhaps, only the 
more distinetly perceived by renouncing such theories 
altogether, and by attributing this phenomenon to no 
other cause than evaporation. 

The leaves of trees, if it be admitted that they 
sometimes may inhale, have nevertheless the r- 
ty of exhaling moisture very copiously: and as to 
those clouds so often seen hovering over the tops of 
mountains, as they are ever considered the precur- 
sors of falling weather, they are no doubt caused by 
that copious evaporation which always precedes rain. 

Whence comes it to pass, however, that, as by a 
law of nature, the springs, the fountains, on the 
plains, in the valley, and even on the hills and moun- 
tains, invariably rise on the immediate approach of 
winter, and this too, independent of the adventitious 
circumstance of rain? Does all this happen without 
acause? Yet it is very evident that the rains alone, 
are not the cause? 

A very late writer* has contended that the springs 
which flow from the sides of hills, and beneath the 
surtace in wells, have their sources not in the rains 
and dews, for these causes alone are deemed insuffi- 
cient; but from the condensation of vapor exhaled be- 
neath the surface of the earth. 

But such a theory is only admissible by supposing 
an increased degree of heat in the lower regions of 
the earth. 

Accordingly it will be found on examination, that 
most of those writers who have treated on the sub- 
ject of the earth, have asserted, that from the actual 
examinations which have taken place, in different 
countries, it has been found, that after penetrating the 
earth beyond a limited extent, the temperature be- 
gins to increase, and continues increasing, as you 
proceed downward. As this fact is asserted by the 
most authentic writers, and has never to my know- 
ledge, been contradicted, but generally admitted, we 
may presume it cannot now be disputed. 

Krom these premises it might be inferred, that on 
the immediate approach of winter, the exterior and 
increased cold, by condensing the vapors of the earth 
exhaled internally, causes the fountains to rise even 
to the summits of our highest hills and mountains. 

Other auxiliary or independent causes might in- 
deed be assigned. ‘The increased degree of cold on 
the earth’s surface late in the autumnal season, has 
no doubt a powerful effect in condensing those vapors 
of the atmosphere which are exhaled during the day- 
time from the resources and more equal temperature 
of the low grounds and waters. 

I will not however advance further on this subject; 
I leave it for those more disposed to pursue, and bet- 
ter qualified. 

DISTANCES, Xc. 

Though the distance to which apple trees should 
be finally set when transplanted to the orchard, has 
been stated definitively by different writers, yet a lit- 
tle reflection will convince us that no definite rule 
can be given on this subject applicable to all cases. 

‘The distance depends wholly on the nature of the 
svil and the cultivation to be subsequently given. If 
the soil is by nature extremely rich and fertile, 40 
feet distance may be allowed, and even 45 and 50 
feet in some very extraordinary situations; for ere the 
trees become old, the ground may be completely co- 
vered with their shade. If, however, the soil is not 
very extraordinary, either by nature, or so rendered 
by art, the distance would be far too great; for the 
trees would become old and their growth finished, 
ere the ground could be covered by their shadow;— 
50 feet only may therefore be allowed in land usually 
termed of good quality, and about 20 to 25 in land of 
middling quality. 

The size to which an apple tree may attain, and 





*Mr. Long. 





the ground which should be allotted to it, d 
also, in some measure, on the particular vari 
apple trees, some sorts bei nown to 
size much greater than others. 

These observations are made to shew the in 
of extending an orchard over a larger amount of gg, 
face for the number of trees, than is absolutely neog, 
sary:—over a larger extent, than from the nature ¢ 
the soil, they would be ever likely completely to og: 


" 
% 


cupy. 

That the apple tree is not a very long lived tree, jy 
sufficiently evident from the perishable nature of ity 
timber. ‘Those species of trees only, will continu 
living and growing for numerous centuries, wha 
timber may be preserved incorruptible during the 
lapse of a long succession of ages. 

MANAGEMENT. 

If the ground intended for the orchard cannot cen 
veniently be wholly kept in a state of cultivation dg 
ring the first years, which would be much the begt 
mode, a at least ought to be. 

A p of land to each row of 8 or 10 feet ip 
width, well manured, may be kept cultivated with 
the horse plough; and even the vegetables which may 
here be raised, will amply repay all the expense ang 
labor bestowed during the 4 or 5 first years. After 
this, if the trees have grown well, as they undoubt. 
edly must have done, cultivation at a distance in ‘the 
intervals, becomes even more important than within 
the limited distance of a very few feet from the trunk 
of the tree. 

For on strict examination it will be found that the 
small fibres or feeders of the roots, by which along 
the tree derives all the nourishment it receives from 
the earth, are now remote from the trunk of the 
they are now to be found seeking pasture beyond the 
limits of its shade, and it now becomes necessary that 
the whole ground should be kept in high cultivatiog 
for the 4 or 5 following years; after this period it 
may be occasionally in grass, which however should 
be broken up after short and frequent intervals, the 
ground being always kept in good heart. 

PRUNING. 


If the branches of a young tree, issuing at and 
above the requisite height, be made by pruning to di- 
verge from the trunk in every direction above the ho 
rizontal, and the interior of these be carefully kept 
from any interference with each other for a few 


years, little pruning will ever afterwards be necee | 


sary. 


the middle of April to the last of May. Wounds, 
however, during the longest day in July, heal re 
markably soon; for even a tree debarked during this 
period, renews its bark immediately. 

I have noticed notwithstanding, that very late and 
very severe pruning or heading, by giving to the tree 
a too sudden shock during the season of its most m- 
pid growth, has the effect of throwing the tree intos 
sort of paralysis, which, if it do not kill the tree out- 
right, (a circumstance not uncommon,) at least stops 
its growth for that season. 

I noticed this more particularly in a very lame 
thrifty tree of a variety of the priming This 
tree I caused to be headed down in about fifty differ- 


ent branches, with a view of changing the kind, and i 


the operation was performed about the last of June. 
The consequence was, that the tree, by this sudden 
stoppage in its circulation during the season of its 
most vigorous growth, was thrown into a torpid @ 
dormant state; it grew no more, or but very A 
during the whole of that season, though it r 
and grew vigorously again the following year. 
Trees ought never to be pruned in February @ 
March in our climate, this occasions inveterate cank 
er; this is the season when most trees, and particula 
ly the sugar maple and the vine, are known to bleed 
most profusely and injuriously. When therefore | 
discover in an apple tree those black cankered spol, 


The most suitable period for pruning is from about . 
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limb has been pruned off, and the bark for 

» several feet below, equally as black and per- 

dead, I cannot but be certain that such trees 
ed in February or March, and that such ca- 
ties are but the effect of their bleeding. 

Old trees in their declining years, should be pruned 
very sparingly, their trunks being too old for the re- 
uction and sustenance of a crop of new and fruit- 

wood; and the old bearing wood should be preserv- 
ed,—nothing taken away except the dead branches 

ers. 

“ eee old trees, whose branches were yet an- 
pually loaded with fruit, despoiled at once by the 
hand of man of half their bearing wood, under the | 
mistaken idea that the destruction of the one half of 
the tree would confer a benefit on the remainder, and 
render them still more productive. I noticed, howe- 
ver, that the effect thus produced, was directly thie re- 
verse, a8 their total destruction invariably followed as 
a consequence not long after. 
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TAMING WILD AND VICIOUS HORSES. 
J. §. Satnner, Ese. —— Parish, South Carolina. 

[ livein the country nearly all the year,and am what 
js called in Carolina, “a small planter,” (though I 
measure six feet,) and am a little of a farmer, though 
planting and farming are here regarded as distinct oc- 
cupations—I returned home this evening, when the 
wdey's work was over,” and while my wife, who is 
counted one of the best knitters in these parts, at all 
events, has the length of her husband’s foot to a 
notch, was finishing a winter stocking for me, I took 
up for our mutual benefit, “Travels in the United 
States, by Captain Basil Hall”—on we read until this 
philosopher of the quarter deck, as our Southern Re- 
view calls him, came to discuss the merits of the con- 
stitution, conjecture the probable durability of the go- 
vernment and so forth—the chapter, when ended, 
seemed a long one, and I bid his majesty’s officer good 
night, not thinking him altogether orthodox upon the 
subject of “‘popular feeling,” or republican institutions. 
My eyes turned to the mantel piece, and the numbers 


zine, were there. I opened one of them and my at- 
tention was attracted to a communication, headed 
“Taming Wild and Vicious Horses,” and furnished by 
a correspondent in Elizabethtown, New-Jersey —I 
know of nothing more detestable than a baulking horse, 
and nothing more dangerous than a wild and vicious 
one, and cannot but regret, that your friend is not at 
liberty to impart a secret, by which the first may be 
made docile and true to his collar, and the second be 
subdued and made obedient to his rider. I hardly ex- 
pect again to ride any thing less gentle than my 
chestnut mare Kitty Flanagan, or drive any thing less 
tractable than my old favourite grey Charley, but I 
would yet say a word on the score of taming wild and 
vicious horses. Some ten or twenty years ago, no 
matter which, I hunted the deer with as much zeal as 
any body, and as much success as most of my neigh- 
bours—I had a friend more addicted than myself to 
sport of all kinds, as good a horseman as I ever saw in 
a saddle, and the very best shot, either at a buck, 
bounding through the forest, or at snipe, woodcock, or 
partridge, that ever I followed to the field. I have 
seen him on his hunter, “Black Raven,” kill two deer, 
one with each barrel, both going at full speed, I have 
seen him flush a covey, and when two birds were in 
the act of crossing each otlier, fire and bag them both. 
We were once pursuing a wounded deer across the 
old fields, as they are called in a section of this state, 
known as the “Round O,” a herd of horses, almost 
etttirely wild, such as all have seen who reside near, 
of are acquainted with the country alluded to, set off 
ata gallop befure we were within some hundreds of 





reached the wood—it was then he mentioried to me 
the secret, I am now about to repeat to you, and 
which, by the by, is no secret at’all, for I have told it 
to many others before you. . What you, said he 
of taking the wildest of those horses, and taming him 
to-morrow, sufficiently to to Charleston the next 
day? I answered by a look of incredulity —with 
our three boys and ourselves, can we not some of 
them into the- large pasture, and then make up the 
fence too high for their escape? Agreed, and to it we 
went—by sun down, a gang of fifteen or twenty 
mares, colts, and stallions, were, after many failures 
forced within the enclosure. Often they would come 
to the gap, and halting, would smell the ground, look 
about them, wheel suddenly, and run a mile without 
stopping, but they were in at last, and we left them 
till ing. Breakfast was soon over, and a noose 
being prepared, with a long line attached to it, we sal- 
lied forth to select a proper subject for our experiment. 
A cream coloured stallion soon shewed himself wor- 
thy of thecontest. We had five horsemen, and our 
‘plan was to separate the cream from the rest of the 
herd, and drive all out but himself; this was no “‘boy’s 
play,” but at last he found himself alone, his compa- 
nions had made the water splash, through the desert- 
ed rice fields, as far as we could see them, and even 
when out of sight, the “clanging hoof” was heard 
more and more faintly, till at length, distance had si- 
lenced the tumult of retreat. e now began to ap- 
proach the cream, as he was soon afterwards called, 
and the mode we adopted was to mount one rider, pur- 
sue our object at full speed, in any direction he might 
take, and when: horse or horsemen flagged, to start a 
fresh one, who immediately continued the race, so that 
the cream was always at his best, and had five horses 
in good condition to contend with—thus we fatigued 
him, and brought him almost to let us come near him. 
Effort after effort, was made to throw the noose about 
his neck; and many the slip, and many the tumble 
produced by the failure thereof. Once it got fairly 
over his head, and hung upon his breast, but before it 
could be drawn taught enough to secure him, he gath- 
ered his feet well under him, and making a leap, pas- 
sed through the rope—these feats, however, were not 
always to be performed, his spirit was giving way, and 
ours was increasing, a8 we Were more and more suc- 
cessful. A fortunate trial, and the noose encircled his 
neck; he ran off, and the slip knot was at his throat— 
quickly we were at a tree, and the other end of the 
cord was made fast to its trunk, it was now too late 
to hope for liberty again; it was gone for ever; no strug- 
gle.could reclaim it, we weresure of our captive, and 
having well secured him, were as willing to rest as 
the vanquished steed. ‘Thus we left him an entire 
night, captured and enthralled, and as we thought sub- 
dued, but morning came, and the‘spirit and temper, 
which to us seemed broken and destroyed, we soun 
found were only changed. He became alternately fu- 
rious and sullen; now, if we attempted to go near him, 
he would bound to the air, and put to trial the strength 
of his fetters, and now at the severest stripe he dis- 
dained to move. Every thing, however, was ready 
for our purposes, the stable door opened, and more 
hands being called, we determined to have our prison- 
erin by main force, and,nolens volens, the “cream” 
was soon, for the first time in his life, stabled and hal- 
tered. We paused, each drew 4 long breath, and the 
word was, how are we to approach him? He was des- 
rate, and for a moment, the issue seemed yet doubt- 
ul—one of the stalls had a large iron ring, fastened 
to the trough; we passed the end of the cord through 
the ring, and all of us pulling and urging, the poor fel- 
low could resist no longer; he reared and plunged; we 
seized the chance, and his head was soon drawn down 
and firmly fixed. Kicking then, availed nothing; any 
one of common activity could get over at the side of 
the stall, and avoid his heels altogether. A handful 
of tow was ordered and procured; the most fearless 
of our boys was selected to goin, and as he could no 





yards of them, and never ceased running until they 









ing up ears iat done, he was 
left to himself for a while; he most angrily his 
matted and uncombed mane, unwilling to submit—but 
we soon saw him droop—his eyes, no 

their natural fire, had a dull and dizzy look 
pointed ear no longer erect, hung loosely and 
about. An hour passed away; he was 
sane eto ry asl hearing, upon which he had 
so often » was entirely gone; the sentinel that 
ee ee 
he was perfectly deaf. A bridle being put on, he was 
brought out, and “Jim” ordered to mount him bare 
back—forward he moved, or quietly stood still, in obe- 
dience to the whip or the bit, as either were applied. 

I never saw a more ungovernable horse, or one more 
thoroughly subdued. 1 have tried repeatedly the same 
experiment of stopping up ears; taking away the pow- 
er of hearing altogether, and never knew it to fail— 
It would be easy for ‘me to give you authority in corro- 
boration of my own experience, but the trial is so 
easily made that all concerned may j for them- 
selves. In my own mind there is no ¢ that thisis 
the secret of many masters of the history of horse 
breaking, and perhaps our friend Drinnen, may have - 
known all about it. 


Hs 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





(From the Village Record.) 


Extract of a letter from the Jr. Editor, dated 

“Anthracite Coal fields, 

Luzerne Co. March 21, 1830. 
**You ask what we are doing? I answer, cli 
the hills—and treading the valleys—looking at coal 
mines, talking and listening to speculations respect- 
ing coal—the probable rise of property, and the busi- 
ness that must be done here. I have been purchasi 
a few pieces you know, for those who could not we 
visit the place. Having occasion to examine the re# 
cords, the following consideration for a tract of lewd 
struck me as curious. Date 25 years From 
Philip Shrawder, Northam County, to John 
Arndt—(Mr. Arndt’s name, [ think you will find to 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania.) “As well as the 
long and uninterrupted friendship that has subsisted 
between him and the said John, and under a 
belief that the continuance will last as long rome | 
of them shall have existence on this side the grave, 
and also in consideration of one dollar.” The land 
conveyed, was a tract we talked of, called Phillips- 
burg, on Bowman's creek, 408 acres. A good many 
purchases are being made here, at advanced and ad- 
vaneing prices—and yet property is lw—even low as 
farming land, without reference to coal. A traci of 
land was bought last week, of between $0 and 40 
acres, butting upon a noble coal mine, where the vein 
of pure coal was 12 feet thick, from which it was di- 
vided only by a creek, (and coal for a considerable 
distance forms the bed of the stream,) for 20 dollars 
an acre—well fenced in—easy and pretty land to till, 
and within 40 rods of an excellent grist and-saw mill. 
Without looking for coal, one would suppose the pur- 
chase a safe one. Suppose the vein of 12 feet coal 
runs through it? And put it atone cent a bushel in 
the mine. 
20,000 tons to the acre. 
30 acres. 





600,000 tons. 
Cents—28, there being as many bushels to the ton. 
168,000 00. 
168,000 dollars! But that is toomuch. Wellthey 
Ry twice that per ton, in the mine, at Pottsville — 
hy not here? Take then ten cents a ton, instead 
of one a bushel, and you have 60,000 dollars! Do 
you wonder public attention is turned towards the - 





longer move his head, was directed to use the tow in 


coal region? Is not land here, either for coal or 
farming, the best property that can be bought—the 
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safest investment for capital—better than any stock in 
the world? 
“How doI spend my leisure hours?” I attempted 
to read-took up Milton; but when I came to 
**As one great furnace flamed,” 
I looked at the glowing grate, and could not but won- 
der whether any where was heat more intense. In 
short, my mind was so filled with coal mines, I could 
not get through with Milton—so I thought to slide 
along in the smooth numbers of Pope. I went through 
“‘Vertumnus and Pomona,” with pleasure, for it was 
a great while since I had seen it; but when I took up 
his Essay on Man, could not help reading, 
“If Coal he miss—attended with no pain— 
But joy unequalled if a Mixes he gain. 
Lo two consistent notions move the soul, 
And one regards the Lanp and one the Coa.” 
A fg for poetry thought I. 
ild pigeons are flying here in abundance, and the 
lads have fine sport. "Pwo nets are in sight from 
our house—they take many dozens a day, and I have 
no doubt there have been a thousand pigeon pot-pies 
eaten in the county during the last ten days. The 
check about the canal being extended this summer, 
ives great advantage to purchasers. Several capital 
ins are offered. If any of your acquaintances 
ish to invest from a thousand to 10,000 dollars, now 
is their time.” 





LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the Journal of Health.) 
ON TAKING LAUDANUM. 


The evil to which we now direct the attention of 
our readers, and entreat them to abandon or shun, as 
the case may be, is not confined to either sex exclu- 
sively; nor is it one for which the inconsiderateness of 
youth, or the infirmities of age, can be pleaded as pal- 
liation. 

However repugnant to our feelings as rational be- 
ings may be the vice of drunkenness, it is not more 
hurtful in its effects than the practice of taking lauda- 
num. Disgusting and repulsive to the eyes of others, 
and injurious to the indulgers in it, as is the chewing 
of tobacco, it is not more cgnsurable, nor so much to 
be dreaded in its consequences, ag the habit of chew- 
ing and swallowing opium, to mitigate unpleasant 
feelings, or remove melancholy. Some have habitual 
recourse to laudanum or opium, to relieve pain and un- 
easiness, caused usually by the undue gratifications of 
their appetite. Let them learn, that there is no exam- 
ple on record of any agent used for medicinal purposes, 
in particular diseases or alarming emergencies, which 
has on these occasions a direct, controlling, and sanita- 
ry power, that will not, when persistently used, be- 
come noxious to the animal economy, and poison all the 
springs of life. It is thus with wine, alcoholic liquors, 
opium and laudanum, and the various tinctures and 
cordials of which opium is the basis: it is thus with 
all the vegetable bitters and mineral tonics without 
exception. All the powders and cordials which have 
been recommended for the cure of gout, have invaria- 
bly, when taken for any length of time, destroyed the 
digestive powers, enfeebled the btain and nervoussys- 
tem, and often brought on dropsy palsy, and apoplexy. 
A physician, after due deliberation and much counsel 
with himself or medical friends, will prescribe mer- 
cury, bark, opium, or perchance arsenic, for the cure 
of the violent and dangerous malady under which his 
patient is laboring at the time; and his efforts will 
often be crowned with success. But let this patient, 
of his own accord, or under the pestilential influence 
of domestic or empirical advice, use any of these arti- 
cles for a length of time, and, for one uneasy symp- 
tom which he wished removed, ten will take its 
place; and his constitution will be so broken down, 
that even his first successful adviser and medical 
friend, can now be little more than a melancholy spec- 

















tator of remediless decay. This is not the language 
of exaggeration or speculative fear. We speak from 
a full knowledge, of the facts. We repeat it—the per- 
son who gives into the habits for weeks, (he may not 
reach to months, or if he pass these, his years will be 
but few and miserable.) of daily measuring out to him- 
self his drops of laudanum, or his pills of opium, or 
the like deleterious substance, call it tincture, solu- 
tion, mixture, potion, what you will, is destroying 
himself as surely as if he were swallowing arsenic, or 
had the pistol applied to his head. 'The fire of disease 
may for awhile be concealed—he may smile incredu- 
lous at our prediction: but the hour of retribution will 
come, and the consequences will be terrible. 

Besides, who are the unfortunate creatures, who in 
impious despair, destroy themselves by poisoning with 
opium or laudanum? ‘Tlie very same who had long 
been in the practice of using it as a suother and a 
balm: as a mean cf procuring repose after the lan- 
guor of idleness, or the perturbations of vice. Mise- 
rable resource from care or grief! to stupify one’s self 
with such a drug fora few short hours, only to awake 
in renewed despondency, with a mind paralyzed and 
unfitted for the commonest duties of life. ‘The coun- 
tenance of the unhappy victims of the practice reveals 
too painfully to an observant eye their condition. The 
expression is more haggard, and the features more dis- 
torted, than even from common drunkenness, and pro- 
duce on others a mingling feeling of pity and fear. 
The humid lustre of the eye is exchanged for a dull, 
turbid and dejected appearance of this organ, whichis 
sunk in its orbit: the rounded cheek, once flushed with 
the glow of health, is now pale or leaden; and the 
corners of the mouth no longer raised into ready 
smiles, have a downward direction, indicative of suf- 
fering alternated with listlessness and apathy. The 
moral nature is not less fearfully changed than the 
physical. All manly resolution is fled:—to think is 
too great an effort; the sight of distress elicits childish 
grief without furnishing sufficient incentive to its re- 
lief or mitigation. Not very different, in fine, is the 
confirmed opium-taker from the torpid animal warmed 
into motion by artificial heat; it twists itself about, at- 
tempts some gambols, or with impotent malice, tries to 
bite and annoy those near it. But ina few minutes 
the stimulus of heat is gone, and it sinks once more 
into the same torpidity. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





(From the National Gazette.) 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 

Address of the Committee on Premiums and Exhibi- 
tions of the Franklin Institute of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, with a list of the Premiums offered to 
competitors at the exhibition to be held in Septem- 
ber, 1830. 


To the Artisans and quem of the United 
tates. 

The sixth exhibition of the Franklin Institute, of 
the state of Pennsylvania, fur the promotion of the 
mechanic arts, will be held at Philadelphia, on the 
14th day of September, 1830. The managers ear- 
nestly recommend this exhibition to the attention of 
the public, in the expectation that it will be consider- 
ed a matter of national coacern, and that so much in- 
terest will be manifested in its success, as will bring 

ther whatever is useful, as well as of superior ex- 
cellence, among the productions of our country. 

The main objects are, to encourage and stimulate 
the industry and ingenuity of American artisans and 
manufacturers; to introduce consumers and producers 
to each other, to acquaint our merchants with the 
elements and materials of commerce; and our states- 
men, and the public with the resources of the coun- 
try. The exhibitions which have already been held 
in this city, and other parts of the union, undoubtedly 
have done much to promote these desirable ends. 


'}-. Published by order of the Board of Managers, - 





The exhibitions are necessarily attended with 
expense and trouble. The managers cheerfully wy 
dertake the portion which falls to their share, aj 
will spare no exertion to satisfy the expectations ¢ 
the public, and render this exhibition credi 
well as useful tothe country. Yet, after all, 
success depends upon the support they receive from 
their fellow-citizens, in every branch of trade, a 
their alacrity in bringing forward the productions ¢ 
their industry and skill in their respective depan. 
ments. 


In forming the list of premiums, the managers hay 
been anxious to induce attention to such articles ¢ 
real value, as the country seems well calculated 4 
produce, and to others, the production or perfection g 
which, is still a desideratum, and which may, at my 
distant time, become profitable articles of trade, ey. 
cludihg from the list, premiums for articles, the 
merit of which consists in the excellence of wo, 
manship. ‘They have also added a few premiums fj 
essays on subjects, the elucidation of which 
tend to the advancement of knowledge in mechanigl 
"The great difficulty of reporting satisé 

e grea culty of reporting satisfactoril 
all the numerous articles which tone be exhibva, 
oD) 
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will compel the committee to confine their re 
a description of those only that are offered for pm 
miums, or such as may be considered particu 
worthy of notice on account of originality in desig, 
Articles of extraordinary merit, not contained jy 
the following list, may receive honorary premiums @ 
the award of the managers. 
The exhibition will commence on Tuesday, the 
14th of September, and will continue open four days, 
The owners of goods may transmit information re. 
specting prices, terms, &c., to William Hamilton, 
Actuary, at the Hall of the Franklin Institute, » 
whom all inquiries and communications respecting the 
exhibition, may be addressed, and will receive 
attention. James Ronapson, 
Samvuex J. Rossins, . 
Maruias W. "Batpwi, 
Bensamin Reeves, 
Isatan LuKeEns, 
Frepericx Frater, 
Tuomas U. Water, 
James M. Botton. 
Committee. 


S. V. Merrick, Chairman. 
Philadelphia, March 1, 1830. 


PREMIUMS. 
1. Iron Castings—To the maker, in Pennsylva- 





nia, of the best specimen of iron castings, fit for m- 
chinery, to be soft, smooth, and free from sand; two 
hundred pounds to be exhibited—a silver medal. 


specimen of tinned cast iron hollow ware, for culine 
ry purposes; not less than twenty-four pieces to be 
exhibited—a silver medal. 

3. Iron Hollow Ware, coated with Porcelain—Fa 
the best specimen of cast iron hollow ware, coated 
with porcelain, similar to that imported from Germ» 
ny; not less than twelve pieces to be exhibited—a si- 
ver medal. 


iron, equal to that imported from Russia; not less tha 
twenty-four sheets to be exhibited—a silver medal. 

5. Cast Steel—For the best specimen of cast steel, 
in bars of from half to one and a half inches square, 
manufactured in the United States, not less than ope 
hundred pounds to be exhibited—a silver medal. . 

6. Smelting Iron Ore with Anthracite —To the 
person who shal] manufacture, in the United States, 
the greatest quantity of iron from the ore, during .the 
year ending Teeabe 1, 1830, using no other fae 
than anthracite; the quantity to be not less than twee 
ty tons—a gold poo 





7. Stock or Standing Vice-—For the best stock @ 


2. Tinned Cast Iron Hollow Ware—For the best ~ 


4. Sheet Iron—For the best specimen of sheet | 
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ing vice, equal to those called ‘Tower vices, and 
ighing thirty pounds, or upwards; not leas than 
ete exhibited—a silver medal. ; 

8, Wire—For the best specimen of brass wire, 

sizes; not less than two hundred pounds to be 
ited—a silver medal. : . 
9. For the best specimen of iron wire assorted, 
No. 10 to No. 30; not less than five hundred 
to be exhibited—a silver medal. , 

10. Pig Brass—For the best specimen of pig 
brass, the zinc used to be the product of the United 
States; not less than one hundred pounds to be exhi- 
bited—a silver medal. ~ 

11. Brass Battery Kettles—To the maker of the 
best brass battery kettles; not less than one dozen to 
be exhibited—a silver medal. 

12. Plated Ware—To the maker of the best spe- 
cimen of silver plated goods, in imitation of Sheffield 
ware; not less than twenty pieces to be exhibited—a 

i edal. 

. "Cooking Stove —To the person who shall ex- 
hibit an apparatus for cooking with anthracite coal, 
which will perform the various modes of cooking, and 
shall not cost more than fifteen dollars—a silver medal. 

N. B. The maker must obligate himself to furnish 
any required number, at the same price, and of equal 

ity. 
rig Boiler—To the inventor of the best 
constructed furnace and boiler, superior to any now in 
use, for consuming anthracite, in generating steam, to 
be applied to steam engines—a silver medal. 

Note. Certificates will be required of the furnace 
having been some time in use; of the quantity of coal 
consumed, and of the effect produced. 

15. Mountain Barometer—To the maker of the 
best le mountain barometer—a silver medal. 

16. Lithographic Stone——To the inventor of the 
best composition, that can be used advantageously, as 
a substitute for lithographic stone—a silver medal. 

17. Leather —For the best specimen of leather, in, 
imitation of Russia; one dozen skins to be exhibited—4 
a silver medal. 

18. Sewing Silk—To the maker, in the United 
States, of the greatest quantity of sewing silk, of a 
good quality, not less than fifty pounds to be made; 
at least ten pounds to be exhibited—a silver medal. 

. 19. Linen —To the person who shall manufacture 
the best specimen of linen, in imitation of the Irish 
shirting; not less than fifty yards to be exhibited—a 
silver medal. 

20. Brussels Carpet-—To the maker of the best 
Brussels carpeting; not less than one hundred yards 
to he exhibited—a silver medal. 

Note. The quality of the colours will be consider- 
ed in awarding this preminm. 

21. Cabinet Work.—To the journeyman, or ap- 
prentice cabinet maker, who shall produce the best 
specimen of cabinet work, designed and executed by 
himself—a silver medal. 

22. Marbles —To the person, in the United States, 
who shall establish the manufacture of the finer quali- 
ties of marbles, such as are imported from Germany, 
and believed to be manufactured in Sonneburg, near 
Coburg, Franconia, and shall make fifty thousand du- 
ring the year 1830—a silver medal. ’ 

23. Glass—To the manufacturer, in Pennsylvania, 
of crown glass, who shall make, at least, three thou- 
sand feet during the year 1830; not less than five 
hundred square feet to be exhibited—a silver medal. 

24. Inventions, or Discoveries —To the person who 
shall discover a material for paying or painting the 
bottoms of ships, superior to taring, or the paints here- 
tofore used—a silver medal. j 

25. To the person who shall discover a material 
for putting upon the timbers or planks of ships, supe 
nor to any thing now used for preventing the dry rot 
—tsilver medal. 

26. To the journeyman or apprentice in any trade, 
who shall invent or discover a really useful im 
provement in the art he practices—a silver medal. 





_ 27. Madder-—To the person who shall cultivate 
the greatest quantity of madder, the produce of not 
less than a quarter of an acre; samples must be exhi- 
bited, with a certificate of the quantity produced—a 
silver medal. 

28. Vegetable Oils.—To the maker of a vegetable 
oil that will answer as a substitute for olive oil; not 
less than one hundred gallons to be made; at least five 
gallons to be exhibited—a silver medal. 

29. To the maker of a vegetable oil that will an- 
swer as a substitute for spermaceti oil; not less than 
one hundred gallons to be made; at least five gallons 
to be exhibited—a silver medal. 

$0. Soap—To the individual, or company, that 
shall make the test quantity of soap, from vegeta- 
ble oils produced in the United States; not less than 
five hundred pounds must have been made; and not 
less than fifty pounds to be exhibited, accompanied 
with the name of the plant from which the oil was 
produced—a silver medal. 

Note. The Institute, in offering these premiums on 
oil and.seap, have in view the two-fold object of ren- 
dering the United States independent of foreign na- 
tions for these important articles, and adding them to 
our list of exports. They are equally worthy of the 
attention of men of science, and all who are engaged 


in —- 

Tom scientific processes, aided by the unlimited 
power of the hydraulic press, &c.on the one hand, 
and on the other the capacity of the United States to 


produce rape, cotton, sunflower, bené, palma christie, 


poppy seed, ground-nuts, &c. &c. it is evident that 
these may open new and profitable employments for 
industry, and add to the wealth of the country. 

31. Steam Carriage—To the person who shall 
first successfully introduce a carriage, to be propelled 


by steam, adapted to travel on turnpike roads—e gold 
medal 


$2. Railroad Car—To the maker of the best 

Tail road. car. 
~ $$. ‘To the maker of the second best rail-road car. 

The particulars of these premiums will be given 
hereafter. 

$4. Canal Boat—For the best model of a boat, 
adapted to the navigation of canals, as a freight boat; 
regard must be had not only to the mould or form, 
that will carry the greatest load with the least resis- 
tance, but also to the manner of construction for 
strength and stability, as well as convenience of ar- 
rangement in every department, and must combine 
more advantages than any now in use—a silver medal. 

$5. Essays—To the author of the best essay on 
the most economical mode of generating steam with 
anthracite cbal—a silver medal. 

36. To the author of the best essay on the compa- 
rative effects of high and low pressure steam, taking 
into view the cost of erecting, and expense of main- 
taining the respective engines—a silver medal. 

$7. To the author of the best essay on heat—a sil- 
ver medal. 


THD PARE, 


Ba.tmore, Frinvay, Aprit 9, 1830. 











$3 Wuo wants Hounps To SUMMER AND BREED 
From? Three sluts and two dogs, all of the best 
blood, collected, some from sixty, some from an hun- 
dred miles, on account of their blood and good quali- 
ties, will be let out for the summer on these terms; 
The person taking them to give them up again on de- 
mand and in good order, the first of October next, ex- 
cept the old dog Tanner, (a large dog of powerful and 
compact frame, white spotted or rather flecked with 


bright yellow.) who may be retained; the owner de- |’ 


siring only to get some of his stock by one of the 
bitches. It must be understood that the owner of the 
dogs will have a right to his choice of one third of the 


e 


cret; it may sriswer in somé cases, and to a 
extent, but is not the system of the man in Louisiana.. 
On the contrary, it is expressly stated, that in his 
case, as well as the one in Ireland, the horse would 
come at the call,or stop, if going, at the command of 
the master. 


Latest Foreion News, ’ 
English to the 25th of F. > have bee’ 
agli A ey ebruary. 
The Duke of Welli had commenced his pro- 
mised retrenchments. ey had produced of course 


much excitement the and 5 
a cement eaeed Se Pear a eae 
ry or maval establishments, but a stricter system of 
economy is to be introduced in their od 
The saving in the army will amount to £453,146; in 
the ordinance £29 ,000; navy £273,000; miscellaneous 
estimates £276,000; interest of Exchequer bills 
£180,000. 

In the House of Commons on the 19th, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer brought forward his estimates 
for the expenditures of the year, in which he propos- 
ed various reductions in the various branches of the 
service, compared with the ex of the last year, 
amounting in all to €1,300,000. The motion for the 
military sapplies was carried, in opposition to an 
amendment: for a further reduction moved by Mr. 
Hume, by a vote of 255 to 93—majority 162. 

On the 18th, there was a long debate in the House 
of Lords ‘on the affairs of Portugal, and on the same 
night, iz the House of Commons, Mr. Peel brought 
forward the p reforms, referred to in the King’s 
speech, in the Couits of Common Law. The - 
ed improvements were explained by Mr. Peel ina 
8 - Mr. Brougham declared his concurrence in 

e meagures, as far as they Went, and said 
that if he should differ with Mr. Peel in the subse- 
quent discussions, it would be because he might think 
he _ gone far enough. Leave was given to bring 
in a bill. 

The meeting in London, to consider of the agricul- 
tural and commercial distresses of the country, was 
held on the 22d F It was most numerously 
attended—the Lord Mayor in the chair. <A series of 
spirited resolutions were adopted. Mr. Hunt moved a 
resolution in addition which was unanimously adopted, 
which stated that the distress was to be attributed to the 
long, bloody and extra it war, carried on 

t the liberties of the people of America and 

Trance, daring the reign of George the Third, which 
war was, it is true, sanctioned and abetted by a very 
] majority of ‘a self-elected House of Commons; 
and these distresses will never be relieved till there is 
-a Teal, effectual, and radical reform in the Commons 
~—_ of ae - 

e following .semi-officjal paragraph respecting 
the future Governor of Greece appeared in the Liver- 
pool Courier of the 24th. 

As much contrariety of opinion as to the future des- 
tiny of Greece continues to prevail, we think it proper 
to state, as a fact within our own knowledge, that the 
arrangements on that subject are definitively comple- 
ted and ratified. The supreme power.is to be vested 
in the hands of Prince Leopold, with the title, we be- 
lieve, of Sovereign Prince. 

A meeting of the manufacturers and other persons in- 
terested in the stuff trade was held at Leeds Feb. 15, 
at which a petition to Parliament was agreed to, pray 





ing for the imposition of a tax upon power-looms 
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Distress in Edinburgh—A committee to relieve the | The best Irish wheat is selling gf 8s 9d to 8s 10d per ALMANAC. ’ 
eoanghged gut has been appointed in Edinburgh. | 70 lbs., and American flour, for use, would bring dil 

About 5,000 persons have applied for relief, but tickets | about 38s per brl. 1830. _ Son. Length Moa, §  — 
for soup have only been administered to 500 of the} The last sales of Flaxseed were at 60s. per cask, Apri. Rises. Sets. [of days.) Ting 
most destitute. The amount of money subscribed is | and three guineas are now asked. a 4 
only about £400. In 1819, the amount subscribed for} ‘Turpentine is in fair demand at 9s 6d to 11s 9d per ne M.| H. m| Re Mm. Be 
a similan purpose was £14,000, which was all expend- | cwt., and it appears likely to support these rates for | Saturday,.... 10| 5 93 | 6 27 12 54| 
ed; and in the present instance the wants of the poor, .the present. ‘Tar is dull at 11s to 12s per bri. Sunday,......11| 5 32 | 6 28| 12 56] 9g 
apd the number requiring aid are equally great. Liverroo, February 25, 1830. | Monday......12| 5 31 | 6 29 | 12 58| 10% 
* Distress in Wales —F rom all parts of the Principal- Yesterday the business done in cotton was immense; | Tuesday,.... 13; 5 30 | 6 30/ 13 00 | 1) 
: h 5 of the Metron which is spread- from 8 to 10,000 bales were sold, chiefly it is said to Wednesday, 14| 5 29 6 31| 13 2] 6 
ity ee ane 4 wid mong the working classes the trade; half Brazil, half American. Prices have Thursday,...15| 527 | 633|13 6| 1 
and which will be Gates engunetnt by the addition. advanced this week 1-8 a 4d. on cotton, generally; but | Friday,....... 16| 5 26 | 6 34113 8] 1 


al number of miners about to be thrown out of the par- 
tial employ they now receive. At Holyhead, coals, 
bread, and soup, are distributed on stated days in the 
week. At Bangor similar subscriptions are entered 
into for the distribution of coals, oatmeal, and potatoes, 
among the poor of that place. 
Extract of a letter, dated Liverroot, Feb. 23, 1830. 
The demand for Cotton has been variable since the 
commencement of the year. Up to the close of last 
week the sales in that period were about 96,000 bags, 
of which about 10,500 were on speculation, and the 
im were 88,000 bags. Of late the demand has 
ices much upon uplands, and the sales of that de- 
setiption in the last three weeks were 32,000 bags. 
ew Uplands, though they now arrive not equal to 
the first imports, are yet of so good a quality, as to be 
a very desirable purchase to spinners. ‘The prices now 
giving are chiefly 6 3-8 to 6 5-8d, with occasional sales 
at lower and higher rates, according to the quality. 
Sea island Cottons have not maintained their price. 
Pretty good Charleston Cottons have been sold at 12#d. 
but even at this price it appears that the consumption 
is diminished, and that Egyptian and Brazil Cottons 
are used as substitutes. W hat alone keeps up Sea 
islands to their present currency is the knowledge that 
the crop has been a very short one. We quote the ge- 
neral prices of Cotton this day. Upland, ordinary, 54d; 
middling fair, 6 1-8d; fair, 6 3-8d; good fair, 6 5-8d; 
good and fine, 63d a 7d; Orleans, ordinary, 6d; mid- 
ling fair, 64d; fair, 6 5-Sd; srood fair, 7 1-8d; good 
and fine, 74d—8d; Tennesse. and Alabama, 53d a 
63d; Sea island, stained and sawginned, 5d a 114; in- 
ferior, 11d a 114d; middling, 119d a 124d; fair clean, 
not fine, 124d a 13d; good clean, rather fine, 133d a 
15d; fine and clean, 15d a 20d; Pernambuco, 74d a 8d; 
Egyptian, 63d a 9d; Surat, 34d a 53d. 
the future state of the market we may say, that 
we have no expectation that the prices will fall as they 
did last year. ‘The stock in this country and in Eu- 
rope generally is light, the. consumption great, prices 
are moderate, and there is not in prospect any ground 
for believing that we shall have an over supply of 
cotton. There are even opinions entertained by some 
that without some enhancement of price there will 
not be indicement to grow sufficient cotton for the 
supply of trade. ‘This, however, is perhaps taking an 
extreme view of the case; and we may remark, that 
to us there is not any doubt that an advance in cotton 
would at once materially diminish the consumption. 
The great extent of the cotton trade has been owing 
to the low price of the raw material, and the low rate 
of wages and of profit, and it is difficult to estimate 
how-quickly.the demand for goods and twist ceases 
‘upon any material advance taking place in prices. In 
the mean time there is a very good demand for cotton, 
and much confidence in the market, but we have yet 
received less than 6000 bags of the crop from the Gulf 
of Mexico; and the effect of arrivals from thence has 
not, therefore, yet been felt. 

* ‘We have had some export demand for flour, and the 
best quality has been selling in bond at 26s to 27s per 
bri. Were a larger supply at market, the demand for 
export would scarcely mainiain the price; but there 
are some sanguine in the opinion that our 
»priees will be higher, and that the duty on flour, now 
186 5d per bri. will be materially lower before harvest. 


this advance in Uplands, applies more immediately to 
the low and middling qualities—none sell above 7d. 
and we how quote 6d a 7d. Business is going on well 
in Manchester. 


Prices Current in New York, April 3. 

Bees-wax, yellow .21a23. Cotton, New Orleans .10 
a .124; Upland, .83.a.103; Alabama, .94,a— Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .21; Flax.13.a.18. Flax, Ame- 
rican, 7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a——} clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4. 69a 4.75 Canal 4.75 a 5.25; Balt. 
Howard st. 4.87 a 5.00; Richmond city mills, 4.873 
a5; country, 4.69; Alexand’a, 4.69 a 4.81; Fredericks- 
burg 4.624 a -— Petersburg, 4.624 a —- Rye Flour, 
---- a 2.874; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50 a 2.75; per hd 
12.75 a Grain, Wheat, North, 90 a 96; Virginia, 
77a 80; Rye, North, 60 a 624; Corn, Yel. Nor. .49 a 
50; Barley, — a— Oats, South and North, .27a .34; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu.— Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.00 a 9.50; prime 5.50 a 6.25; cargo 
a 4.50; Butter, N. York, 12 a 16; shipping, .6 a 10; 
Lard, .54a.6; Pork, mess 12.00a 12.50; prime 9 a 9.50 

Prices Current in Philadelphia, Agril 5. 

Bees-wazx, yellow .20a.22; Beans, bushel $1.00 a 1.25; 
Beef, mess 12.00 a —- prime 8 a9, cargo 7; Butter, No 
1,7a8, No. 2, 5.a6; Cotton; New Orleans .104 a .124, 
Upland 10. a .11, Tennessee 94a .10, Alabama 94 a 
104; Feathers, South. .32 a .33, West. .31a.32; Flax.7a 
-14. Flour, sup. 4.50; fine, 4.00 a 4.25; Rye 2.94 a 3.00; 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a——, bis. 2.124 a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask ——; bu. 1.28a——; Grain,—Wheat 85 a 90— 
Rye 48 a 52, Corn }. c. white, .33 a .34, 1. c. yellow, $74 
a .384, u. c. round, 40 a 42; Oats .23 a .27, Barley, Pa. 
-60 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .8 a .10, Virginia .8a .9, Western .74 a .8; 
Hemp, 220 a 225; Lard, .5 a .7; Oil, linseed, 70 a 72; 
Pork, mess, 12.00 a ——, prime 10.50 11; cargo 9.50. 
Rice, 2 2523.90; Tobacco, Kentucky .5a .7, Vir. .44 4.7. 


GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS. 

J.S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt-street, would 
inform his customers and the Public generally, that he 
has now on hand a general assortment of Messrs. D. & 
C, Lamdreth’s GARDEN SEEDS ,of Philadelphia—who 
have given the following information respecting their 
Seeds, viz: 

For the information of thosé who may be interested 
and unacquainted with the fact, they beg to say, that 
all Seeds sold by them (with a very unimportant ex- 
ception) are grown upon their own grounds: a portion 
of which is separated two miles; the more effectually to 
obviate the well known propensity in some Vegetables 
to commingle; and that from the time the Seeds are 
sown, until the crop comes to maturity, they are under. 
their personal inspection—thus they are enabled most 
unequivocally to warrant them, as regards freshness and 
purity. In most articles of merchandise, the purchaser 
can form some estimate of the quality; but in Garden 
Seeds, it is not so—their age and variety are problems 
to all but the positive grower, to be solved only by a trial 
of them, at an expense of money, land, labour and time; 
hence a manifold vexation if unsuccessful. The mere 
vender, who depends upon foreign growth or transient 
purchases for his supply, though he may have exerci- 
sed his judgment upon Seeds for a lifetime, yet cannot 
possibly avoid deception only by actual test, which re- 
quires a length of time frequently longer than the in- 
terim between their reception and the season of de- 
mand; hence a decided advantage in dealing with first 
hands. 











Constantly on hand, Clover, Orchard Grass and 
Herds GRASS SEEDS, and a general assortment of the 
most improved AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 











Moon—Last Quarter, 15th, 7h. 13m. Morn, . 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer. 
Ba.Timore Markets.—A tolerable business has bey 
done the past week in our market, at the rates quoig 
A slight 4 omy or will be noticed in flour, 
gon price being $4.25 a 4.314. The beef m 
well supplied both in quality and quantity, and wy 
highest rate is obtained for the best. Ne 
Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.504 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow; 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 22.00.—Fine 
25.00 a $30.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappaha 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. The j 
tions of the week are 263 hhds Maryland, 9 hhds 
and 6 hhds Kentucky, total 278 hhds. 


FLour—best white wheat family, ‘$5.50 a 6.00. 
per. Howard st. 4.374 a 4.44; city mills, 4.124 @ 
Susquehanna, 4.25. Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25—G¢ 
best red wheat, 87 a .88; best white do. .874 ¢ 
ordinary to good, 80 a 85--Corn, white, .33 ¢ 9. 
yellow .35 a .36—Rye, .45 a .48—Oarts, .29 g — 
Beans, 90 a 1.00—Peas, .65—CLover see, 4.374 ¢} 
—Timorny, 2.50—Orcnharp Grass, 1.75 a 2—Hej 
a --—Lucerne .374 lb.—Barvey, 55 a 60—Pyy 
SEED, 1.06 a 1.124—Corron, Vir. .94 a .104 Lou. 11a} 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94 a. 10—N. Car. .84 «.9. 
Geo. .9a.10—Wuisxev, hhds. Ist p. .20@ 204; in bh 
224 a 23—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib.,15 a1 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russi, 
ton, $215 « 220; Country, dew-rotted, 120a 140—watg- 
rotted, 1704 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bi 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No lt 
5.50—lLlerrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 3.75 a — 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25 a -— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3; 3.504 
4.00-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a —-—Feathen, 
.30 a ——Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 5.00 a— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, pe 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.00: 
35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 82.00 —Prime Bet 
on the hoof, 4.75 a 5.50—Pine Wood, by the ves 
load, 2.00—Oak Wood, 2.624 a 2.35—Hickory, 3.624, | 
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THE MULE. 
Essay on the natural history of the Mule, (Mules 
Bquius) and a comparison of its utility in Agricul- 
ture 


with that of the horse, by James Hood, of 


John, Baltimore county. 

The mule is a hybridous animal, and like other 
animals which are the product of two different spe- 
cies, is incapable of propagating its kind; it may be 
*adered either between a horse and the ass, or 

between a jackass and a mare; of which two varieties, 

iter is preferable; being larger, stronger, and 

In its appearance the animal partakes 

of the nature of both its progenitors, its head, neck 
., and belly resemble those of the ass, and are dispro- 
— te; in its limbs, however, we discover the 
l outline, the freeness of motion, and the ad- 

mirable display of muscle, which characterize the 
horse; it is generally smaller than a common sized 
animal of the latter species, but in Spain, where great 
attention is bestowed upon its improvement, it has 
been known to be seventeen hands high. In its dispo- 
gition'it is naturally wild, and ungovernable, but in 
this respect it is susceptible of great improvement, 
a proper education; and the obstinacy which it ex- 
hibits at times when domesticated, is oftener the re- 

gult of an improper treatment, than an inherent ill 

nature. Its hoofs, which are small and of an oval 

,are remarkable for solidity and hardness, and 
as it moves with a firm and clear step, they are very 
rarely injured, and need but little artificial protection. 

Itis naturally liable to but few diseases, inheriting the 

hardy constitution of the ass, while it is exempt from 

the tenderness of the horse. No insects-are geperated 

in its skin, as in that of the horse, which are: e- 

rous to its life, nor does it languish and pine Sway 

like him, when it is put upon poor fare: the scanty 
herbage of the Alps and Andes are sufficient to sa- 
tisfy its desire, and it performs journeys by slipping, 
or rather-sliding down the precipices of these moun- 
tains, carrying heavy burdens during the day, and 
seeking foodduring the night, while it manifests, at 
the same time, the warmest attachment to those who 
thus exact its toil, without supplying its wants. 
Another remarkable trait in the history of the mule is 
its longevity; it retains its vigour to an age more than 
double that at which the horse begins to decline; 
it is generally exposed to innumerable hard- 
ships, the effects of time upon it are generally first 
manifested by a diarrhea, which is probably owing to 
the failure of its digestive organs, in the performance 
of their functions. 
The writer of this essay, after thirty years experi- 
ence in the use of the mule, and a close observation 
of its manners and nature during that time, is fully 
convinced of its superiority over the horse for agricul- 
tural purposes. The circumstance which led him to 
prefer their use in this way, was somewhat singular, 
when he first commenced planting and farming, he 
settled in a neighbourhood of one of his acquaintances, 
who prided himself upon keeping a team of large and 
fat horses, the greater part of which were frequently 
idle; being a near neighbour he immediately caught 
the horse mania from him, and set up and supported 

& team for near three years, at a considerable expense; 

finding at this time that his horses were consumi 

nearly all the grain which his farm produced, that he 
was taxed each year with a smith’s account, to a large 
unnecessary amount, and that, in addition to all 

‘this, he frequently suffered the loss of a horse by 

ome one of the numerous diseases to which horses 

ate liable, he resolved to use them no longer; he found, 
in fact, that he would be labouring for nothing but the 
support of his horses, if he persisted in their employ- 

Ment; and his attention was at once turned towards 

the mule, (and oxen,) purchasing at first some of the 

emaller kind, which were commonly known by the 
mume of the yankee mules, he resolved to do the work 
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of his farm by thei ce, (and the use of oxen,) 
until he could procure such as would suit for the 


‘| draught, and till gr for the conveyance of his 


produce to market. After having carried on the bu- 
siness ef his plaritation in this way for several years, 
and noted the difference between his expenditures 
when compared to former times, he found that the 
grain saved by the substitution of mules for horses, in 
the drudgeries of his farm was more in value than 
double the amount necessary to pay for the carriage of 
his crop to market; in addition to this he lost very 
little by disease or accident, his smith’s bill was com- 
paratively trifling, and he was relieved of the ex- 
pense consequent on the wear and tear of a road 
wagon; those of his neighbours who have contrasted 
the appearance of his staek-yard and corn-loft at the 
present, with its former condition, can bear testimony 
to the truth of these statements. 

As there is a prejudice prevailing in this country 
against the use of the mule for farming purposes, 
which can only be done away by statements and cal- 
culations on facts, the following is submitted as the 
result of the writer’s individual observation and expe- 
rience; he supposes, what he has found to be the case, 
that six horses are necessary to do the work of a 
common sized farm,—the expense of shoeing and 
keeping six horses fur twelve months, will be on the 
most moderate calculation $264. A like number of 
mules for the same time $132, leaving in favor of the 
mules@n annual balance of $132. ‘This account will 
not appear exaggerated if we present the details, by a 
reference to the difference between the two animals 
in their manner of stepping, and the consequent dif- 
ference in the expense of keeping their feet properly 
protected; it appears that a horse requires shoeing 
four times a year, the expense of which, will amount, 


in all, to $3 50. Now, the mule, if properly managed" 


need not be shod more than once in the same time; in 
this oneitem, therefore, it will be less expensive than 
the horse by $2 624 each, per year, making between 
the six horses and six mules, the sum of $15 75: the 
writer has been accustomed to have his mules shod 
during the icy season annually. We next turn our at- 
tention to the difference between the horse and the 
mule, in regard to the quality and quantity of their 
food; the former animal must be more or less supplied 
with grain during the whole year, otherwise he will 
grow thin and become unfit for hard labour; this, 
however, is not the case with the latter, when the 
pastures are good, he can subsist on grass alone, and 
in the winter season, when he is not worked, he can 
feed on hay, and in either case, he will lose nothing 
on the score of health and strength; when employed 
in the labour of the farm, the writer has been accus- 
tomed to feed them, either on cut straw and chopped 
rye, or Indian corn; of the former he generally allow- 
ed to each, one quart to about a peck of straw, of the 
latter, four to eight ears at a meal, and a horse doing 
the same work, will eat nearly double; a mule there- 
fore may be supplied with food and kept in good con- 
dition, at less than half the expense requisite for the 
horse. And if we again resort to figures we shall see 
clearly the great saving which might be gained, by 
taking proper advantage of this difference between 
the two animals; six horses we have seen cannot be 
fed and shod at a less amount per annum, 

than - - - - 
The same number of mules may be sup- 

plied for - - - - 132 00 


Leaving a balance of $132 00 

And if now the comparative delicacy of the consti- 
tution of the horse, his liability to disease, and the 
greater amount of attention and pains which he re- 
quires, are taken into the account, it will appear, that 
the above calculation, instead of having been exagge- 
rated, exhibits a balance in favour of the mule, rather 
less than the reality. We next invite attention to 
the difference between the two animals, under a con- 
sideration in point of longevity: a horse is very rarely 


$264 00 


33 
been 


fit to do effective service, after he shall have 
employed twelve years; @ mule, on the contrary, re- 
tains his strength during a term of labour, more than 
twice as long; proceedigg upon these data, we will 
make an estimate of the expenses of the horses tee. 
cessary to stock a farm, such.as is above spodallll 
for twenty-four years. . — 
‘Multiplying $264, the, annual expense of 
six horses, by twelve, we shall ob- 
tain the cost of one set of those ani- wee 
mals during the time they are able to ae 
labour, - - - . $3,168 00 
The horses are then worn out, and it will 
be necessary to Te a new set, each 
of which we will suppose cost $80, 
Adding again the amount of their support 
during the remaining twelve years, 


> 
Total cost - 


480 00 
3,168 00 


$6,816 00 


Let this sum be compared with that which is suf 
ficient to keep the plantation stocked with mules. 
The shoeing and keeping six mules dur- 

ing 24 years, will amount to - 
Subtract this from the amount necessary 

to the same number of ‘horses the same 
time, - - - - 


$3,168 00 


6,816 00 


We shall have the difference between : 
them, . . -- = $8,648 08 - 

Facts thus plainly stated, and calculations thus 
clearly made out, ought to be sufficient to convince 
any man of the advantages he would gain, by substi- 
tuting the mule for the horse in the labour of his 
farm; they are particularly worthy the attention of 
those whose plantations are small; it is only by no- 
ticing and taking the advantage of cireumstances like 
these, that such persons can pursue their business 
without embarrassment;. farmers and planters live 
more independently of a. circulating medium. than 
any other class of men in the community, but still 
the structure of society is such that they cannot be 
wholly disconnected with it, and this connexion, slight 
as it is, may involve them in difficulties, unless they 
pay the strictest attention to economy. There is pro- 
bably no one instance, in which agriculturists will 
feel the force of these remarks, more than in the. 
payment of their taxes: of this we will avail our- 
selves on the present occasion. Taxes must be paid in 
money; this is a demand which may endanger the 
tenure by which they hold their land, unless it be 
promptly satisfied, and he who has expended his pro- 
duce unnecessarily, will run a great risk in experiene- 
ing the worst effects of such avoidable waste. Now 
it will be seen by a reference to the calculations 
which we have made, that many, by reasow of an un- 
warrantable prejudice against the mule, waste an 
amount in fattening sai eae horses which would 
be more than ‘sufficient to pay their taxes. Can afiy 
one then be called an econothist, who does not prefer 
the mule to the horse in performing the work of his 
plantation? and the writer is of opinion, that if the 
prejudice against the mule was ae a 
proper attention given to the raising and i 
them, that the nis would be more serviceable wae 
coach or stage than the horse. In Germany they are 
highly valued by the nobility, who drive ‘them tn 
their coaches; the writer has: raised’some mules that. 
are perfectly manageable, and the wild nature so corh- 
letely overgome and done away, that they are as 
fond of being handled as house pigs, even on that 
part which the mule is so tenacious of suffering to be 
touched, which is his ears. Whether this objecti 
arises from an instinctive knowledge of the conse- . 
— of his ears, they being the most prominent 
feature by which his (don) character is determined, I 
know not. 

There is another important circumstance which 





ought to be taken into the account; we allude to the 
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ience of the mule under suffering, it appears to en- 

ure neglect or ill treatment in a manner which 

makes it peculiarly proper in many of this coun- 

try, where the live stock of a farm must be left in a 
t measure to the care and ma: nt of 

t is well known, that this class of mankind almost 

universally abuse and neglect horses, although these 

i cannot endure ill treatment; every man of hu- 
manity therefore, will feel it his interest and duty, 
when it is in his power, to entrust his slaves with 
such animals only as will not be likely to suffer from 
their neglect. 

The writer will conclude with a few remarks on 
the rearing and manner of feeding mules. The 
mares selected for the purpose of breeding and raisin 
the colts, should be gentle, good tempered, large, an 
kind to work; in the time of sucking the mothers 
should frequently be employed, in order that frequent 

rtunities may be obtained for handling and tam- 
ing the colts, and rendering them familiar with their 
keepers: by pursuing this plan the wild nature may 
be entirely overcome, and the ungovernable disposi- 
tion subdued, and the mule rendered as es 
and as harmless as the horse. We have already 
touched upon the method of feeding mules, but we 
have to mention in addition, a mode of preparing 
corn for this purpose, by which when it becomes hard 
and indigestible, he has found that two thirds of the 
quantity required in the common way will be suffi- 
cient to keep working animals in good order. About 
Christmas, when corn begins to be hard to grind, he 
has been accustomed to soak it in weak ley, made by 
putting a peck of hickory ashes into a barrel, then 
filling it with corn, and then pouring on water as 
much as the barrel will hold; care should be taken 
that the corn be not soaked too long, otherwise the 
animals will refuse to eat it, during warm weather, it 
should be permitted to remain in the ley twelve hours, 
in cold weather twenty-four hours. By this mode of 
preparing the grain, there is another advantage gain- 
ed; it would seem that the alkali which is thus con- 
veyed into the stomachs of: the animals, is very con- 
ducive to their health, maintaining a good appetite, 
and exciting the intestines into a continued good con- 
dition; these considerations, together with the saving 
of one third of the grain, will remunerate the pains 
thus taken. Nothing more will be added at present, 
except that the writer entertains a hope, that many of 
his fellow citizens will prove all these interests, by 
their own experience, 





(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 


The flax has been cultivated from the earliest ages, 
and for an unknown length of time in Britian, of which 
it is now considered a naturalized inhabitant. It is 
cultivated both for its fibre for making thread, and its 
seed fur being crushed for oil; but never has been 
grown in sufficient quantity for either purpose. The 
legislature of the country,as Brown observes, has paid 
more attention to framing laws regarding the husban- 
dry of flax than to any other branch of rural econo- 
my; but it need not excite surprise that these laws, 
even though accompanied by premiums, have failed to 
induce men to act in a manner contrary to their own 
gnterest. The fact is, the culture of flax is found on 
“the whole less profitable than the culture of corn. It 
is one of the most severe crops when allowed to ripen 
its seed; but by no means so when pulled green. 

The varieties of the common are few, and 
scarcely deserving of notice. Marshal mentions the 
blue or lead colored flax as being cultivated in York- 
shire, and Professor Thaer mentions a finer and 
coarser variety; he also, as well as some other agri- 
culturists, has tried the Linum Perenne, but though 
it affords a strong fibre, it is coarse and difficult to se- 
parate from the woody matter. 

_ The soils most proper for flax, besides the alluvial 
kinds, are deep and friable loams, and such as contain 





a proportion of —— thatter in their com- 
position. — clays do not answer well, nor soils 
of a gravelly or dry sandy nature. But whatever 
be the kind of soil, it ought neither to be in too poor 
nor in too rich a condition; because, in the latter case, 
the flax is apt to grow too luxuriant, and to produce a 
coarse sort; and, in the former case, the plant, from 
growing weakly, affords only a small produce. 

If there be water at a small depth below the surface 
of the ground, it is thought by some still better, as is 
the case in Zealand, which is remarkable for the fine- 
ness of its flax, and where the soil is deep and rather 
stiff, with water almost every where, at the depth 
of a foot and a half or two feet underneath it. It is 
said to be owing to the want of this advantage, that 
the other provinces of Holland do not succeed equally 
well in the culture of this useful plant; not but that 
fine flax is also raised on high lands, if they have been 
well tilled and manured, and if the seasons are not 
very dry. It is remarked, in the letters of the Dub- 
lin Agricultural Society, that moist stiff soils yield 
much larger quantities of flax, and far better seed, 
than can be obtained from light lands; and that the 
seed secured from the former may, with proper care, 
be rendered full as good as any that is imported from 
Riga or Zealand. M. Du Hamel, however, thinks 
that strong land can hardly yield such fine flax as that 
which grows on lighter ground. 

The place of flax in a rotation of crops is various, 
but in general it is considered,as a corn or exhausting 
crop, when the seed is allowed to ripen; and as green, 
or pea, or bean crop, when the plant is pulled green. 
Flax, Donaldson observes, is sown after all sorts of 
crops, but is found to succeed best on lands lately bro- 
ken up from grass. In Scotland, the most skilful cul- 
tivators of flax generally prefer lands from which one 

op of grain only has been taken, after having been 
several years in pasture. When such lands have been 
limed or marled, immediately before being laid down 
to grass, the crop of flax seldom or never mingives, 
unless the season prove remarkably adverse. the 
north of Ireland flax is generally sown by the small 
farmers after potatoes. In Belgium, it is fo 4 not 
to do well after pease or beans; nor to su if sown 
oftener on the same soil than twice in nine years. 

The aration of the soil, when grass land is in- 
tended for flax, consists in breaking it up as early in 
the season as possible, so that the soil may be duly 
mellowed by the winter frosts, and in good order for 
being reduced by the harrows, when the seed process 
is attempted. If flax is to succeed a corn crop, the 
like care is required to procure the aid of frost, with- 
out which the surface cannot be rendered fine enough 
for receiving the reed. Less frost, however, will do 
in the last, than in the first case; therefore, the 
land ought always to be earliest ploughed. At seed- 
time, harrow the land well before the seed is distribut- 
ed, then cover the seed to a sufficient depth, by giving 
a close double tine of the harrows. Water-furrow the 
land, and remove any stones and roots that may re- 
main on the surface, which finishes the seed process. 

The ordinary season of sowing flax seed is from the 
middle of March to the middle orend of April, but the 
last week of March and the first ten days of April is 
esteemed the best time; and accordingly within these 
periods the greatest quantity of flax-seed is sown in 
this country. In France and Italy it is often sown in 
the autumn, by which 2 larger crop is produced, espe- 
cially when seed is desired. 

The quantity of seed depends on.the intention of the 
crop. When a crop of seed is intended to be taken, 
thin sowing is preferable, in order that the plants may 
have room to throw out lateral shoots, and to obtain air 
in the blossoming and filling seasons. But it is a mis- 
take to sow thin when flax is intended to be taken, for 
the crop then becomes coarse, and often tnproductive. 
From eight to ten pecks per acre, is the proper quan- 
tity in the last case, but when seed is the object, six 
pecks will do very well. ‘Thick-sown flax runs upin 
height, and produces fine soft flax; if sown thin, it 





does not rise so high, but spreads more and puts 
many side Sencha which produce shundnaea ion 
and such seed is much better filled, plump, and heayy 
than the seed produced from thick-sown. flax. ; 
In the choice of seed, that which is of a 
brownish color, oily to the feel, and at the same 
weighty, is considered the best. Linseed, im 
from various countries, is employed. That 
from Holland is, however, in the highest esti 
as it not only ripens sooner than any other that is ig. 
ported, but also produces greater crops, and flarg 
that quality which best suits the chief manufactur, 
of the country. American seed produces, in 
fine flax, but neither the quantity of flax nor of ty 
pods, provincially the “bolls,” which contain ty 
seeds, is so large as the produce from Dutch ]i 
Riga seed yields a very coarse sort of flax, but, 
greater quantity of seeds than any other. It is ogy 
mon in some parts of Scotland to sow seeds saved fr 
the crop of the preceding year, especially when thy 
crop was raised from seed imported from Hollay 
The success of this practice is found to depend 
ly on changing the seed from one sort of soil to anoth 
er of an opposite nature; but the saving in thee 
pense of purchasing that sort of seed, in place ¢ 
what is newly imported from Holland, is so inconsid, 
rable, and the risk of the crop misgiving so mud 
greater in the one case than in the other, that tha 
only who are ignorant of the consequences, or whom 
compelled from necessity, are chargeable with this a 
of ill-judged parsimony. Flax seed is by some fam. 
ers changed every three years; but many have som 
the same seed ten years in succession without pereeiy. 
ing any degeneracy. When any degegeracy take 
place, the seed of flax grown on a different soil, y 
moss, @poor, sand, &c. without any view to the pro 
— fibre, will, it is said, answer as well as foreip 


The manner of sowing is almost always the sam, 
but when seed is the main object, drilling may 
adopted, by which seed will be saved in sowim, 
cleaning conducted at less expense, and the plants ren 
dered more bp ee and branchy by the stirring d 
the soil, and the admission of air between.the rom 
The fibres of flax grown in this way, however, will 
shorter and less equal in thickness throughout ther 
length, than flax grown by the broad-cast mode, ai 
tolerably thick. 

The after-culture of flax consists chiefly in weet 
ing, but sometimes it commences with rolling the sw. 
face, which is a very proper operation when the soil 
very dry, the season advanced, or the earth very p 
rous. By this process the earth is pressed firmly t 
the seeds, and they are thereby stimulated to vegetas 
sooner, and the drought is kept out. On some sob, 
and in wet or stormy seasons, flax is apt to be laid,# 


~ 


guard against which some cultivators run across thet 


flax field slender poles fixed to stakes; but a bette 
method is to run small ropes across the field, bob 
lengthwise and breadthwise, where necessary, f 
these being fastened where they intersect one anothe, 
and supported by stakes at due distances, form a kin 
of net-work, Which is proof against almost every # 
cident that can happen from tempestuous weather. 
In Scotland a crop of flax is sometimes weeded 
turning a flock of sheep at large into the field. 
will not taste the young flax plants, but they 
ly The flac, the — ow 7 devour. an 
e is taken ing, on which 
isa enatbeniile difference at qin. None, how 
ever, think of pulling it before it comes into flower, 
when fibre is the sole object; or before the seed in the 
capsules acquires a brownish color, when fibre a 
seed jointly, or seed alone, is the object. cs 
for pulling while it is green, in order that its 
may be softer and finer: others..with the same view, 
pull it up before its seed are qutce formed; and othes 
again think that it should not be pulled till someof te 
capsules which contain the seeds have begun to ope, 
being of opinion that the fibres of green flax are @ 
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that they fall into tow. On the other 
tender, acertain the fibres of flax which has stood 
till it is very ripe, are always stiff and harsh, that 
they are not ily separated from the reed, and that 
they do not bleach well. Here, therefore, a8 in most 
other cases, both extremes should be avoided, and it 
consequently seems most reasonable to think that the 
time for pulling flax, is when its stalks be- 
gin to turn from a green to a yellow, when its leaves 
begin to fall, and when its seeds begin to be brown. 
Donaldson observes, that a crop of flax frequently 
ws short, and runs out a great number of seed-bear- 
a brariches. When that is the case, the seeds, not 
the flax, ought to be the farmer's chief object, and the 
should be allowed to stand till the seeds are in a 
measure perfected. But that when the crop 
thrives, and is likely to become more valuable for the 
flax than the seeds, it should be pulled soon after the 
bloom drops off, and before the pods turn hard and 
sharp in the points. When flax is grown for-its fibre, 
Brown considers it the safest course to take it a little 
early, any thing wanting in quantity, being, in this 
way, mady up by the superiority of quality. 
operation of pulling flax differs according to 
the intention of the crop. Whenit is grown for the 
fibre it is pulled and tied immediately into sheaves 
like corn, being carried off immediately to be watered. 
But when the seed is to be taken from the plant, it is 
pulled and laid in handfuls. 

Ih ing flax, itis usual, when it is intended to 
gave the seeds, to lay it in handfuls, partly across each 
other; the reason for which is, that the business of 
rippling is thereby facilitated, as the riplers, in place 
7. to separate each handful from the bundle, 
find it by this simple precaution already done to their 
hand. Although it is of much importance, yet it very 
seldom happens, that much attention ig bestowed to 

the different sorts of flax from each other, in 
willing the crop. In most fields, there are varieties 
of soils; of course some parts of a field will produce 
fine flax, others coarse; some long; and some short: 
in a word, crops of different lengths and qualities. It 
cannot be supposed that all these sorts of flax will un- 
dergo an equal degree of watering, grassing, break- 
ing, and hackling, without sustaining great injury. 

As the flax is pulled, it is laid together by handfuls, 
with the seed end turned to the south. ‘These hand- 
fuls should neither lie quite in a line with each other, 
nor directly across, but a little slanting upwards so 
that the air may easily pass through them. Some, in- 
stead of this method, tie the handfuls of flax loosely 
at the top, then spread out their roots, and thus set 
several of them together upright upon their roots. In 
either of these ways, the flax is generally left twelve 
or fourteen days in the field to dry it. ‘This drying is 
certainly not necessary for the rippling, because the 
ripple will separate the capsules from the flax as ef- 
fectually before it has been dried as it will afterwards; 
and if it be done with a view to ripen the seed, it 
should be considered, that the flax will be more hurt 
by the longer time of steeping, which will become ne- 
cessary in consequence of this drying, than the seed 
can be benefited; because, the more the membrane 
which connects the fibres to the reed is dried, the 
greater must be the degree of putrefaction necessary 
to loosen and destroy the cohesion of this connecting 
membrane; the finer parts of the flax itself must ne- 
cessarily be destroyed by this degree of putrefaction; 
and if the putrefaction does not arise to such a degree 
as to destroy the cohesion of this membrane, the fibres 
of the flax will adhere so strongly to the reed, that 
the force necessary in scutching will prove equally de- 
trimental to the flax. The practice adopted in some 
parts of Britany seems therefore much more rational, 
which is, to ripple the flax after it has lain in the air 
two or three days; but even one day will be sufficient, 
if the weather is dry. 

Jn the process of rippling, which is the next opera- 
tion, a large cloth should be spread on a convenient 
Spot of ground, with the ripple placed in the middle 


of it. In performing this business, the pods contain- 
ing the are forced from the stalks by means of the 
iron comb called a ripple, fixed on a beam of wood, ah 
the ends of which two persons sit, who, by pulling the 
seed end of the flax repeatedly through this comb, 
execute the operation in a very complete manner. It 
is remarked by the author of the present state of hus- 
bandry in Great Britain, that “those who bestow 
much attention on the cultivation of flax in Scotland 
generally ripple off the seed, even when there is no in- 
tention of saving it; as it is found, when flax is put 
into water without taking off the pods, the water soon 
becomes putrid, in consequence of which the flax is 
Tanne of the capsules and ion of the 
9 

seed, is the next a The capsules obtained 
should be spread in the sun to dry, and those which 
separate from the pods of their own accord being the 
fullest and ripest, should be set apart for sowing, -in 
case the precaution of raising some flax purposely for 
seed has not been attented to. The capsules are then 
broken, either by treading or by threshing, in order to 
get out the remaining seeds, the whole of which, as 
well as the former, should be carefully sifted, winnow- 
ed and cleaned. When the seed is laid up, it must be 
frequently stirred, or ventilated, to prevent its heating. 
Even this second seed affords a considerable profit by 
the oil which it yields, and also by being used when 
broken for fattening of cattle. 

(To be continued.) 


MALAGA WHEAT, &c. 
We are indebted to our representative in 
R. H. Wilde, Esq. for samples of wheat from Ma- 
laga, called the igo Recio, grown about Ronda, 
north of Gibraltar, and which may be obtained at our 
news room by those of our friends who may desire to 
try it. Mr. W. has also been promised some plants 
of the sugar cane cultivated in Murcia, which will 
be forwarded " ag ges Of = wheat, - 
correspondents tr. W. (Bernard Henry, 7 
Gibraltar and Messrs. G. a W. A. Reid. 56 Mls. 
ga,) say, it is a hardy plant, which most resists all 
the injuries to which grain is in general liable, either 
in the field or in our granary, and is not subject to 
rust, at least in that climate. It is a full, heavy, 
rich colored grain, and produces a brilliant white flour: 
but the objection made to it by the millers of Eng- 
land is the very great difficulty of grindin 
Samples have before been sent to the United 
but how they have succeeded is not known. 
We cordially agree with the Intelligencer in the 
remark that Mr. Wilde “is entitled to the public 
thanks for his patriotic efforts to introduce into the 
cultivation of his own country the valuable produc- 
tions of foreign climes. Such efforts are not only 
commendable for the immediate good they produce, 
but are valuable as examples to other gentlemen, who 
may be in situations to render similar benefits to 
their country. [Sav. Georgian. 
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M. Busching, a Prussian. horticulturist, having 
planted in April the seeds of eight varieties of pota- 
toes, which he kept carefully watered until June, 
then transplanted 500 at distances of a foot and a 
half from each other; in the month of August most 
of these plants were in fruit and flower, and the va- 


rieties extended to 130; they ripened at four different : 


periods, and all produced abundantly. M. Chevallier, 
in a letter tothe Bulletin Universel, referring to a 
proposal in that work for the growth of potatoes in 
houses, by planting them in tubs, relates several ex- 
periments which he had performed, and of which the 
result was very unsatisfactory. - 

Botanists have enumerated about 500 varieties of 
grass, and have specified the numbers selected by dif- 
erent graminivorous animals. Of horses, sheep, and 
oxen, it would appear that the first of these species 
are the nicest in their choice, the horse eating of 262 





and leaving 212.—Crombie’s Natural Theology. 
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(From the Baltimore Gazette.) 
CULTIVATION OF SILK. 
Tae Murzeary. 

The first object of attention to a person contemplat- 
ing the culture of silk, is to secure an abundant ard 
convenient supply of mulberry leaves, without which 
he, of course, can do nothing. The supply must 
abundant, that he may not from any cause be obli 
to stint the worms, at a moment when his whole , 
depends upon a full and free supply of food, which 
during the last ten days of their feeding; and it must 
be convenient, that the expense of attendants for 
gathering leaves may be as small as possible. There 
are many accidents that may cause the loss of leaves; 
during a spell of wet weather it is necessary to gather 
a supply for a day or two a-head, that they may be , 
dried before — them to the worms; r Brag fos 
become spoiled, and thus lost. Therefore, if we in- 
tend to keep worms h to consume the leaves of 
one hundred trees, we d always have 150 or 200 
trees, and this will- be no loss to the proprietor, as ul- 
timately, he will find his account in not robbing the 
trees of their foliage too much, and he will thus be 
able to favor them in this » Should he meet with 
no loss of leaves. It will also be advisable, always to 
have a nursery of y: trees for transplanting, to fill 
vacancies occasioned either by decay or accident in his. 
orchard. In general it may be calculated that a 
full grown tree will furnish leaves for 5000 worms; 
the: » & pretty close estimate may be formed of the 
number wanted. They will require about one third 


more room than apple trees. 


There are several modes of pro; ing mulberry 
trees, viz; by seed, cuttings, phone Fn 
two first I consider the most eligible for this country, 
pore Ne enpetd Sdn rejected where 
available; for shoots will make tolerable trees. I con- 





5 


both for food, for worms an 
convenient, for = ope can be sent by mail to any 


they are inferior to seed. It is agreed 
turists, that trees propagated by cuttings or shoots, are 
not as long lived as those from seed. Cuttings and 
shoots are difficult of transportation, com with 
seed.—T his is the greatest objection. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell on this part of the subject, however, as 
convenience is more worthy of consideration than any 
thing else; and therefore the mode most convenient 
will of course be adopted. 

The kind of mulberry most suitable for silk worms 
has been a subject of much dispute in this country, 
but in no other. Many persons have tried the native 


red mulberry, and concluded that it was equal if not 
superior to the foreign white. But having tried both 
several times, I am obliged to adopt a different con- 


clusion. The silk produced from them was suffici- 
ently strong, but it did not possess that fineness of 
fibre and richness of gloss that the product of the 
white mulberry did. it requires the same labour 
and expense to propagate the one as thé other, there- 
fore, I think the white should always be preferred. 
There are numerous varieties of white mulberry, any 
of which are better than the native, and some of 
which are better than others. The white mulberry 
is a tree, not “known by its fruit.” Some varieties 
bear black, some red, some white, and others pur 

fruit. ‘There is a tree in the garrison at Annapolis, 
which bears black fruit, the foliage of which is deci- 
dedly preferable to that of any other I have seen, for 
silk worms. ‘There is alsoa tree about five miles 
from Annapolis that bears both white and black frait 
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iscuously; a black berry and a white une occupy 


the same fruit stem. ‘Fhe general distinctive feature 
of the varieties of mulberry trees is the leaf. I need 
not describe the native, for it is sufficiently known. 
The white has a leaf resembling in some respects 
that of the poplar—glossy on its upper surface, free 
from down on its lower, firm texture, and serrated 
edge. In shoots and young trees the leaf is often 
beautifully lobed. 

To propagate the white mulberry, one ounce of 

seed may be obtained. If all these seed vege- 
tate, they will produce about 8000 trees. As, howe- 
ver, there is much more bad seed for sale than good, 
care must be taken in selecting it—Nine tenths of 
the seed sold in the United States, is either old, or 
worthless from some other cause, the most common of 
which is its being gathered before perfectly ripe. 
The test of good seed in Europe, is by no means in- 
fallible. They put it into cold water, condemning 
* that which floats, and approving that which sinks. 
In the case of immature seed, this test fails, for if 
tried while fresh, it is just as heavy as mature seed; 
and if the seed be old it fails also, for the specific gra- 
vity of old dry seed is less than that of water, and 
consequently it will float; when at the same time a 
t part of it will vegetate. If, however, the seed 
pel wr in hot water a few hours, what is really 
will sink, and the worthless will continue to 
t; and it may thus be tested, for the good seed 
alone will swell and sink to the bottom,—whether the 
bad seed be so from age, premature gathering, or any 
other cause. 

The seed should be planted in a bed, prepared as 
for lettuce or any other small] seed, in a rich, warm 
soil, where in dry times it will not suffer from drought. 
It may be sown in drills like lettuce or radishes, and 
covered 4 or a 4 inch deep with fine mould, as early 
in the spring as the ground and weather will permit; 
it will come up in 10 or 15 days. ‘The weeds must 
be carefully destroyed, and in dry times frequent wa- 
tering will be highly beneficial. Previous to plant- 
ing, the seed should be soaked in hot water (not boil- 
ing) three or four hours, and then rolled in fine brick- 
dust, or plaister of paris. ‘The trees will be fit for 
transplanting into nurseries in the fall, in the middle 
and southern states, and early the next spring in the 
north. I have some trees, grown from seed planted 
last spring, (1829,) that are now five feet high, and 
three quarters of an inch diameter at the but-end. 
Some recommend the summer, when the fruit is 
ripe, for planting the seed; but I think the spring the 
best time. After standing in the nursery two years, 
they may be transplanted into orchards, as other trees 
are planted, where they are to remain, and leaves 
may be taken from them after being there one year. 
I prefer transplanting in the fall, as the small fibrous 
roots which convey nourishment to the tree, have 
time to prepare for their functions by the vegetating 
season next spring. In all cases of transplanting 
trees, great care should be taken to preserve these 
very fine roots. ‘The young trees should be pruned 
as other trees are, when intended for the orchard. If 
hedges for fences be wanted, the young trees may be 
taken immediately from the seed bed to the hedge 
row. The white mulberry forms an excellent live 
fence, and when once established is probably the most 

rmanent of any other. The more it is broken and 

rated by cattle the more impenetrable it will be- 
eome; for, for every branch broken,a halfa dozen shoots 
will immediately start out, till the bush forms a per- 
fect bramble.* ‘This mode is therefore, recommended 
as accomplishing three important objects—supplying 
food for silk worms, keeping the trees low that the 
leaves may be gathered from the ground, and fur- 
nishing a good and almost never-ending fence. In 





* It is not meant, that cattle may be allowed free 
access to the hedge while » as they would destroy 
it altogether; but that after it has become a fence, 
they may be allowed to approach it with advantage. 





transplanting young trees for hedges, they should not 
be pruned; but the second year, or at least the third, 
the tops should be cut off, and the side branches train- 
ed laterally with the hedge, by interweaving them. 

Cuttings may be taken at any time after the fall of 
the leaf and before the swelling of the buds in spring. 
They should be those shoots on the limbs of the tree 
of the last simmer’s growth that grow perpendicular- 
ly, taken carefully off with a saw, including as much 
of the protuberance of old wood at their base as pos 
sible. They may be put in the ground immediately, 
or kept’in dry sand in a dark cellar till the opening of 
the spring. They will generally be from two to four 
feet in length, and should be set in an inclined posi- 
tion, about one fuot in the ground. In the fall or next 
spring they may be transplanted into nurseries, and 
thence treated as seedlings. Suckers may be treated 
like young trees, as they generally have root enough 
to sustain them. 

Grafting will never be followed in this country, as 
it is unnecessary for the silk culture, although it is 
werweny practised in Italy; while at the same time 

ndolo confesses that the leaves are not so suitable 
for silk worms as those from seedling trees. 

The situation and soil for a mulberry orchard re- 
quire no other attention than the choice of high 
ground—that is, a site neither marshy nor bottom 
land. Although the mulberry requires a warm rich 
soil for the first year, it is perfectly indifferent as to 
soil forever afterwards. I have seen the tree in every 
variety of soil from the poorest to the richest, and 
have been able to observe no other difference in its 
foliage than a more firm texture in that on poor land 
than in that on rich; and this makes a dry stony or 
even sandy soil preferable to a rich one. 

As mulberry seed is getting to be an important arti- 
cle, it is deemed appropriate to give directions here 
for saving it; and particularly so, as there are hun- 
dreds of pounds of it lost every year, in Maryland 
and Virginia, that might easily be made to supply the 
place of imported seed. In the neighbourhood of An- 
napolis, a large quantity might be saved annually. 
When the fruit begins to ripen, every morning the 
tree should be shaken, and the fruit that falls gather- 
ed with that which had fallen before. If enough is 
not gathered in one morning, several successive gaih- 
erings may be collected; but the fruit should not be 
kept over three or four days, before the seed is ex- 
tracted; which may be done in the following man- 
ner:—Put the fruit into a tub and press and mash it 
till the berries are completely worked into a common 
mass. ‘Then pour water into it and stir it briskly, 
that the pulp may be separated from the seed. Then 
pour off the water, with all the seed that floats, (as 
it is worthless,) and renew the washing, till the seed 
is clean, when it should be drained, spread out on 
cloths, and dried in the shade. When perfectly dry, 
it should be put into a tight keg, or other vessel, and 
kept ina dry place. It should never be exposed to 
the light, air, or dampness, more than is absolutely 
necessary. ‘The mulberry seed that is really good, is 
worth its weight in silver,as Messrs. Landreth of 
Philadelphia, sell it by retail, at a dollar an ounce,and 
I take pleasure in recommending their seed as worthy 
of more confidence than any I have tried. Others, 
indeed, sell it much lower, some at four dollars a 
pound, but after throwing away the cost of four 
pounds of it, I am disposed to believe, that one ounce 
of Landreth’s seed is worth more than a pound of the 
other, at least such as I have tried. White mulberry 
seed are of an obtuse triangular shape dull, dark yel- 
lew color, and very full of oil. 

Of the mulberry tree it may be remarked, that 
there is scarcely any other so tenacious of life—The 
coldest weather seems not to affect it, while all attempts 
to destroy it, when once fairly taken root, by grub- 
bing it up, prove unavailing. Old trees have been 
cut down twenty or thirty years ago, and yet the old 
roots continue to throw up numerous shoots every 
spring, to the great annoyance of the tidy farmer. 





The young seedling of six months has a root alma 
equal to the top, and therefore possesses a great 
vantage over other trees, for it can be set so firmly jy 
the ground as to besecure from injury by the wind, 
and obviates the necessity of close pruning. 

four years old, it is safe to gather the leaves, whj 
should be done sparingly at first, taking a few figg 
each branch, till the tree has nearly attained its fall 
size; it may then be stripped of two thirds its folj 
without injury. Indeed, I have stripped the tree @, 
tirely, and the next year it seemed to have a 
quantity of foliage, in consequence of the nume 
shoots produced by the excessive robbery. The whit 
mulberry always puts out a second crop of foliage sf 
ter being thus stripped, so that in the fall it exhibiy 
little indication of the robbery in the summer. [tj 
however, better to economise in gathering the foli 

for the vigour of the tree will undoubtedly ulti 

yield to continued excessive deprivation of leave, 
Care should always be taken to destroy caterpillay 
at their first appearance in the spring, otherwise 

loss of foliage will be sustained. They are easily dg 
stroyed when they first appear; but no efforts are gut jy 
ficient after a few weeks quiet possession. Wha 
first discovered the small branch containing the neg 
should be taken off and burnt; and the work is dong, 


Giveon B. Smrrg, 


(From a late London paper.) 


A letter from a Market Gardener to the Secretary gf 
A the Horticultural Society. 

“Sir,—The satiety having bean pleased to comple 
ment me before I beg leaf to lie before them agin y 
follow in particullers witch f hop they will luck upm fF 
with a sowth aspic. } 

«‘Sir—last year I paid my attention to a tater an 
the satiety was pleased to be gratified at the innlam 
ment of my kidnis. This ear I have turned my eyg 
to gozberries—I am happy to say [ have allmost suck. 
sidid in making them too big for bottlin. I beg to pm 
sent sum of itch kind—pleas obsarve a green goose is 
larger in siz then a red goosebry. Sir as to cherry 
my atention has bean cheafly occupid by the black arts, 
Sum of them are as big as crickt balls as will be seen, 
Isend a sample tyed ona wauking-stick. I send lick 
wise a potle of stray berris which I hop will reach, 
They are so large as to object to lay more nor two in 
a bed. Alsoa potle of hobbies and one of my new | 
pins, of a remarkably sharp flaviour. I hop they wil | 
cum to hand in time to be at your feat. Respectin 
black red and white currency I have growd 
large, so as one bunch is not to be put into a galley pt 
without jamming. My pitches has not ben strong, and 
their is no show on my walls of the plumb line. Date 
sins will, be moor plentifle and their is no wantof 
common bullies about Lunnon. Please inform if prop 
per to classify the slow with the creepers. 

**Concerning graps I have bin recommanded by mix. 
ing wines with water mellons, the later is improved 
in its juice—but have doubts of the fack. Of the Pat 
gonian pickleing coucumber, I hav maid trial of, and 
have hops of growing one up to markit by sitting om 
end agin my front dore. On account of its progres 
siveness, I propos calling it pickleus perriginatus if 
aproved of. 

“Sir, about improving the eommon stocks—Of 
haws I have some hops but am disponding about my 
hyps. I have quite faled in cultivating them int 
eramberris. I have allso atempted to mull blackeris, 
but am satisfied them and the mulberris is of diferent 
genius. Pleas observe of aples I have found a gif 
of the common crab from its straglin sideways of ue 
to hispalliers. I should lick to be infourmed weather 
Scotch granite is a variety of the pom granite and 
weather as sum say-so pore a frute, and nothing bit } 
stone. 

«Sir,—My Engine corn has been all eat up by the 
burds namely rocks and ravines. In like mannet! 
had a full shew of pees but was distroyed by the spat 
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_—in some parts a complete patch of blight. 
;- as bean a grate deal too of robin by boys and 
men picking and stealing but their as bean so many 
axidents by steel traps I don’t like setting on ’em. 
«Sir | partickly wish the satiety to be called tocon- 
gidder the case what follows, as I think mite be maid 
jonable in the next reports:— 
“My wif had a tomb cat that dyd. Being a torture 
shell and a grate faverite, we had him berrid in the 
jan, and for the sake of inrichment of the mould 
had the carks deposeted under the roots of a gosber= 
bush. ‘The frute being up till then of the smooth 
kind. But the next seson’s frute after the cat was 
perrid, the gozberris was all hairy —& moor remarka- 
ble the catpilers of the same bush, was all of the same 
iry discription. 
+ al «J am Sir your humble servant, 
‘ “Tuomas Frost.” 


(From the Albany Argus.) 
FOREIGN SEEDS. 


A strange predilection for European seeds seems to 
il, fur which I can assign no reasonable cause. 
remark applies particularly to garden seeds. I 

was under the influence of this infatuation myself, 
until repeated disappointments cured me of my folly, 
and led me to reflect upon'the comparative value of 
American and foreign seeds. My reflections led to 
these results: 

1. That the American climate is better adapted to 
mature seeds than that of Britain, from whence they 
are generally imported, with the exception, perhaps, 
of those belonging to the brassica or cabbage family. 

2. That we are more liable to be imposed. upon in 
the purchase of foreign than of native seeds. The 
American seedsman has a character at stake, and is 
liable to be merced in damages, if he sells bad seeds 
or those that are not genuine-—The foreigner who 
sells seeds to us is but little affected by either of the 
considerations. 

$. Foreign seeds, if fresh when shipped, which, 
for the reasons just mentioned is not always the case, 
are very liable to be damaged, and the germinating 
principle destroyed by the heat and moisture of the 
vessel in which they are brought across the Atlantic. 

Neither the melon, cucumber, kidney bean, nor many 
of the finer annual flowers, such as balsams, coxcombs, 
marygolds, &c. ripen their seeds in the open ground 
in England. Why then prefer these immature pro- 
ductions to the seeds which our climate ripens in high 
perfection? Why not encourage the home industry 
of the gardener as well as of the manufacturer? I 
ask those who have made the experiment, have a 
quarter of the flower and other small seeds, “import- 
ed from London,” ever grown under your care? 


Composirion ror WaAsHING THE BRANCHES OF 
Fruit TREEs. 


Mix one pound of flour of brimstone in three gal- 
lons of gas water, adding soft soap sufficient to make 
the liquid adhere to the buds and branches. The mix- 
ture is made over the fire without danger. It is appli- 
ed in the month of March, and has been used under 
glass on the most delicate trees, without doing them 
any injury. A considerable number of trees may be 
completely washed in one day by a single person. 


It is stated in the annals of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Paris, that the white maize of China, al- 
though it produces a smaller grain than the maize of 
Pennsylvania, which has been hitherto much cultivat- 
ed in France, yields more abundantly, and gives a 
much finer flour. Some Chinese maize, sown in the 
south of France during the present year, is stated to 
have turned out very well, notwithstanding the bad- 
heas of the season. [Literary Gazette. 





Bear and blame not what you cannot change. 


PRESERVATION OF SEEDS. 
M. D’Arcet has ed corn, which has been in- 


fested by weevils, for a considerable time, by putting 


it into vessels previously filled with sulphurous acid. 
All the weevils perished, and the corn ceased to suf- 
fer. In this manner insects in seeds may not only be 
destroyed, but their presence prevented. As it might 
be inconvenient to burn sulphur in the vessels to be 
filled with sulphurous acid, we will indicate another 
method of replacing the acid, and obtaining the same 
results. All that is necessary is to powder the seeds 
well with flowers of sulphur, before they are put into 
the bottles or other vessels; or, after having put the 
seeds into a bottle, the sulphur may be added, and the 
whole well shaken together, so as to bring it into con- 
tact with all the seeds —The presence of the sulphur 
will prevent entirely the attacks of insects—Journ. 
des Connais. Usuelles, 1829, |xviii. 


It is stated, in a letter from Marseilles, that most 
of the Corinth grape (currant) trees, of which 12,000 
were received in April last, are now in a thriving 
state in the different departments in which they were 
distributed; and that no doubt is entertained that the 
Corinth vine will produce abundantly in the south of 
France. We understand that it is intended to try 
this vine in the new colony at Swan river. 


The manufacture of sugar from beet-roots is still 
making way rapidly in France, with almost daily im- 
provements, A manufacturer near Paris has taken 
out a patent, by which he undertakes to diminish the 
time hitherto required for completing the process at 
least one third. 


Depend not on fortune, but conduct. 
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Eneuisu Norroix County Turkeys. 
Owing to the dryness of the svil, powltry of all kinds 
are plentiful, and of a superior quality. Twrkeys in 
particular, are very numerous, and the mode of feed- 
ing them, gives a delicacy of flavour, which stamps 


pre-eminence on the JVorfolk Turkey; the consump- . 


tion of these birds is great, both in this and the adja- 
cent districts; yet such is the abundance, that im- 
mense quantities are sent to various and remote parts 
of the kingdom. It has been computed, that more 
turkeys are bred in this, and the adjoining county of 
Suffolk than in all England beside. They are com- 
monly driven on foot, in large flocks, to London, and 
other distant places. During one season upwards of 
three hundred of these flocks, of some hundreds each, 
have been noticed to pass Stratford bridge, on the 
river Stour, in their way to the Metropolis, besides 
what proceeded by different routes, to the same market. 

Much has been said respecting the difficulty of 
rearing turkeys, it seems, however, that a little 
care when first hatched, soon places them beyond the 
reach of danger, and produces ample profit. A lady 
at Moulton in Norfolk, in 1809, netted of the pro- 
duce of one hen turkey, twelve guineas.—Another in- 
stance of their value occurred at Mr. Guy's, Battle 
bridge, near Rayleigh in Essex. In the spring of 
1808, some Guinea hens’ eggs, were sent him as a 
present, and to obtain a stock of that sort of fowl; 
amongst them, was a turkey egg, which produced a 
hen bird. One of his children requested this bird 
might be given to her, and some turkey eggs procur- 
ed, to try her fortune with, the turkey was set upon 
sixteen eggs, produced the same number of birds, 
and what was more singular, they were all cocks, 
they were reared without any casualty, and sold for 
Sifteen shillings each, so that the youngster’s gains 
from that one brood, was twelve 4 

A circumstance relating to a bird of this species, 
proves that the race, mentioned by the famous Bar- 

Harrison, in the following couplets, 


“To Banbury came I, O ppophane one, 
Where I saw a Puritane-one : 


Hanging of his Cat on Mond 

For killing of a Mouse on .” 
is not yet extinct —A turkey cock, the of .a 
reverend divine, in the northwest pert of Yorkshire, 
strayed from his constant mate, and paid his devoirs 
toa female in a neighhouring farm-yard; complaint 
having been made of this ion, the reverend 
owner ordered the sinner to be slain, and entombed, 
feathers and all, declaring that nota remnant of so 
flagitious an offender should be seen about his house; 
the order. was accordingly executed, but at night, the 
newly-created sexton, a resurrection man, We pre- 
sume, raised the dead, and the day following, stented 
himself and his family on the delinquent turkey! 

In Ireland, turkeys are in abundance, so much 80; 
that in the county of Cork there is a fair ‘kept at 
the sale of turkeys. ‘The warmth of the cabins, ifte ° 
which the fowls are always admitted, is exceedingly 
favourable, to their increase, it renders them more 
prolific in eggs,and the young, by sharing in the habi- 
tation of the family, can be reared with much greater 
ease. [ Daniel’s Rural Sports. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the Journal of Health.) 
TIGHT SHOES. 

Whoever would regard their feelings, in as far as 
their feet are concerned, and it is a point of no little 
personal comfort, must carefully attend to the choice 
of their shoes. It happens too often that people con- 
sult a ridiculous pride in preference to their ease. 
The ladies in particular are most apt to fall into this 
singular error. By a desire to rectify, what fashion 
has pronounced an error in nature—a foot proportioned 
in size and adapted in shape to the body it is formed to 
support,’ and the uses it is destined to fulfil—they 
force their feet into shoes considerably curtailed of 
their just proportions, as well in length as in breadth. 
If no evil consequences arose from this kind of igno- 
rance and specious vanity, it might be over 
with a smile—but those which invariably result from 
it, force us to place it among the compliances with 
the whims of fashion, against which the young in par- 
ticular should be seriously admonished. 

Shoes of too restricted dimensions distort and blis- 
ter the feet, and produce, invariably, those small but 
painful excrescences denominated corns. Nine wo- 
men in ten, upon the most reasonable calculation, be- 
fore the age of twenty-four, have, to a certain extent, 
deformed and suffering feet from this cause alone. 
Such individuals, also, as adopt this unnatural prae- 
tice of forcing their feet like a wedge, into a tight pair 
of shoes, are uniformly bad and: ungraceful walkers— 
the spring and elasticity of their feet is lost, and their 
gait is ever afterwards cramped and hobbling. 

They who would avoid these unseemly and pain- 
ful defects, must remain satisfied with the original 
conformation of their foot, and wear shoes correspond- 
ing to its shape—and answering in every respect to its 
bulk. In purchasing shoes ready made, or professing 
to be made to measure, let them, if.in the least de- 
gree too tight, be stretched upon the last—and not 
upon the feet. The shoe must be made to the foot— 
and not the foot to the shoe. These remarks are equal- 
ly true, in reference to the shoes and boots of men— 
as to those worn by females. 

Soldiers, and those who travel on foot, or walk 
much, should provide themselves with shoes that fit 
exactly—having the upper leather perfectly soft. 
Their stockings ought to be plain and soft, and should 
be frequently changed and washed. Persons whose 
feet perspire freely, should bathe them often, particu- 
larly in summer—and during the latter season should 
wear thread or cotton stockings, which it is necessary 





for them to change more uently than others, 
whose feet are habitually a . 
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(From the Journal of Health) 
TRANQUILLITY OF -MIND. 
** Optandum ut sit mens sana in c sano,” saith 


the Roman satirist, which maxim may be paraphrased 
‘in the words of another poet: 

“Tis the great art of life to manage well 

The restless mind.” 

These maxims are most strictly true. It is of the 
highest importance to health, to preserve the tranquilli- 
ty of the mind, and not to sink under the disappoint- 
ments of life, or give way to the turbulence of the 
passions; for nothing injures more the nervous system, 
and more effectually impairs the digestive powers of 
the stomach, than the influence of the various mental 
affections, such as fear, grief, anxiety, disappointment, 

r, despair, rage or any other violent passion, 
whether sudden, or attended by protracted painful 
sensations. When they become vehement and immo- 

*derate, they disorder the body in various ways—chief- 

ly by their impression upon the nervous system, and 
by their accelerating or retarding the circulation of the 
blood , and the various secretions. 

‘From the influence of the passions upon the system, 
when they are allowed to escape from under the con- 

.trol of reason, a large proportion of the most dreaded 
diseases to which human nature is subject, originate. 
They increase, also, the malignity of disease, change 
its ordinary course, and aggravate it bya thousand in. 
cidental evils. During the prevalence of epidemics, 
they augment, in a very considerable degree, the sus- 
ceptibility to an attack. 
ut, while the indulgence of the passions injures, 
in various ways, the health both of the body and the 
mind, a calm, contented, cheerful disposition, is inva- 
riably a fruitful source of health. Looking at the fa- 
vorable side of things, as father Paul has it, causeth, 
“sour little to prosper;” and, independent of the other 
advantages afforded by equanimity of temper, we 
are assured, by Lord Bacon, that ‘‘a cheerful tone of 
mind helps digestion more than is imagined:” and all 
are aware of the saying of the wise king, “a merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine, but a broken spirit 
drieth the bones.”—The stimulus of the joyous and 
gently exciting passions, in suspending the incipient 
symptoms of various diseases, is often almost miracu- 
* lous—while, during the course of a severe and pro- 
tracted complaint, a favorable or unfavorable issue is 
often mainly determined by the nature of the mental 
emotions indulged in by the patient. 

For the due preservation and enjoyment of health, 
‘observe fair play between cares and pastimes—in- 
crease all your natural and healthy enjoyments—culti- 
vate your evening fire-side, or domestic circle—the 
society of your friends—the company of agreeable 
children—music and amusing books—an urbane and 
@ generous gallantry. He who thinks any innocent 
pastime foolish, (none but the innocent.can be heal- 
thy) has yet either to grow wise, or is past it. In 
the one case, his notion of being childish, is itself a 
childish notion. In the other, his importance is of so 
feeble and hollow a cast, that he durst not move for 
fear of tumbling to pieces.” ‘This is doctrine agreea- 
ble to reason, and has received the sanction of the 

/best and wisest men—Neither Scipio Lzlius, nor 
the Grand Pontiff Scevola, thought it beneath their 
dignity to play at ducks and drakes by the water 
side, for their amusement. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





CURIOUS NOTICES, 
Mr. Epiror: 

Your correspondent in the last number of the Ame- 
rican Farmer might have added, to his curious adver- 
tisements, the following sample of town and country 
epistolary intelligence. The following is the trans- 
eript of a letter actually sent to the mistress of a 


the female boarders:—‘‘As I ad a good hedication my- 
self, 1 am hintirely ashamed for to see wat manor 
that Lucy his bitt by the buggs, and it is my desire 
for hur to sleep in the bedd that she alway do, and 
not for to sleep sum time in wun and then in annuth- 
er, for to feed all the buggs in the ouse, for I think 
that be not right; neither shal she do it. Sol re- 
mane, yures, Sc.” And a respectable druggist at 
Blackburn received the following curious epistle:— 
‘Will you send me help for babey that is 9 weeks of 
age it is greatly fulfild with a cough and if it please 
your honour sir will you right it down how it must 
be-taken.” 

In WVorfolk, an almost countless scope of abilities, 
collected in one human being, is thus modestly exhi- 
oo = in verse, in Barrack street, in the city of JVor- 


House paintings—rags and pickings bought— 
Hogs killed—and hornpipe dancing taught— 
Small beer—and Godfrey’s Cordial—yeast 

Sold here—and teeth with ease displac’d. 

The Itch—and something more in fashion— 
Both cured without examination. 

Corns cut—kibes cured—shoes made with list— 
And leather breeches clean’d and dress’d— 
Bricklaying jobs—and bleeding done— 

By Marshall Purland, No. 1. 


Save or THe Minerav Lanps 1n Missouri. 
By the President of the United States. 


In pursuance of the Act of Congress, approved on 
the third day of March, 1829, entitled “.4n Act to 
authorize the President of the United States to cause 
the reserved Lead Mines in the State of Missouri, to 
be exposed to public sale, and for other s &, 
Anprew Jackson, President of the United States, 
do hereby declare and make known, that a public 
sale will be held at the land office, at St. is, in 
the state of Missouri, on the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, one thousand eight and thirty, for the 
sale of such of the lands heretofore reserved on ac- 
count of containing lead mineral, and unclaimed by 
individuals, as are situated in the following townships, 
viz: 

Norta of the Base Line, and West of the Meri- 
dian Line. 

Townships thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty, forty- 
one, and forty-two, of Range one. 

Townships thirty-nine and forty, of Range two. 
Nortu of the Base as | and East of the Meridian 

ine. 

Townships thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty, and for- 
ty-one, of Range one. 

Townships thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty, and 
forty-one, of Range two. 

ownships thirty-eight, thirty-nine, and forty, of 
Range three. 

Townships thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty-one, and 
forty-three, of Range four. 

‘Townships thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty-one, for- 
ty-two, and forty-four, of Range five. 

The Mineral District of Missouri, comprising parts 
of the counties of Washington, St. Genevieve, Jef- 
ferson, St. Francis, and Madison, extends from the 
head waters of the St. Francis, to the Merimac river, 
a distance of about seventy miles in length, and from 
the Mississippi, in a southwesterly direction, a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles in breadth, and abounds with 
minerals of various descriptions, but is particularly 
characterized by the abundance and richness of its 
lead ore. Iron, manganese, zinc, antimony, arsenic, 
plumbago, and other minerals of minor importance, 
are also tobe found in this district. 

The Townships above designated, embrace a por- 
tion of this district, and include about sixty leases 





boarding-school, near town, by the father of one of 


granted by the government for the pu of procur- 
ing lead ore, some of which have P uced from six 
to eight hundred thousand pounds of mineral; and 


they also include some of the most productive mins 
in the state, either claimed by individuals, or bdlgs 
ing to the United States; among others, the very 
ones known as “‘Mine Shibboleth,” «Mine a Martins 
“Gray’s Mines,” ‘‘Bellfontaine Mines,” «¥, 
Mines,” and the “Old Mines.” The ore ig of the 
finest quality, and yields from fifty to seventy-fy 
per cent. Labor is abundant and reasonable. Tw 
shot factories are established, and situations are ¢ 
forded by the high rock bluffs on the “Mississippi, fp 
erecting others at the expense of about fifteen hy, 
dred dollars. Steamboats pass the lead depots 

to and from New-Orleans, the towns on the OW 
Cumberland, and Tennessee rivers and St. Louig 
and freight to New-Orleans may be obtained fa 
about 374 cents per 100 pounds. 

The country is remarkably healthy, is well wate. 
ed, and timbered with pine, sycamore, hac 
cottonwood, sugar maple, &c. and contains 
farms now under cultivation, farming land being 
interspersed throughout the district. The predom. 
nating rock is limestone, of several varieties, and, 
beautiful pure white sandstone, admirably adapted » 
glass manufacture, is abundant, as is also the y 
best clay. The mineral lands are from 12 to 
miles from the Mississippi; good roads extend 
the country; saw and grist mills have been 
and water power being common in all parts of th 
district, facilities are Renbe afforded for the estab. 


’ 


other purposes. 

The Townships will be offered in the order abon 
designated, beginning with the lowest sectional num 
ber in each,and the lands reserved by law, for th 
use of schools or for other purposes, will be excluded 
, ee hingta 

iven under my hand, at the City ashi 
the 23d day of March, 1830. 


By the President: 
Grorce Granam, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


(From the Western Star.) 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Being literally a backwoodsman and in those 
when learning and books were rare things, I was 
advanced in years before I ever heard the name 
natural history, so far from having been acquainted 
with the science. But in my wanderings I have made 
mmny observations that will not I presume, be unwor 
thy the notice of those who are better informed a 
those subjects. From the Delaware to the Missouri, 
(in which space my peregrinations have been prin 
pally confined,) some forty years ago, every spring 
and fall, vast numbers of wild geese, and even swans 
were seen passing from north to south, and vice ver 
sa, for two weeks at least, and I think a much longer 
time. Scarce a day passed without perceiving one ¢ 
more flocks of them on their flight. I have madea 
rough estimate of the number that must have passed 
in one season. From the Delaware to the mouth of 
the Missouri is about 8 hundred miles. Now suppose 
at each mile’s distance four flocks of 25 each shold 
have passed in every twenty four hours for the space 
of two weeks. The number will amount to one mil- 
lion and upwards. The question is, what has become 
of those vast numbers of water fowls? have they be 
come extinct, or have they taken another direction?— 
Or, since the settlement of the country, do they take 
their flight so high as to evade the sight of man? 
These are questions that I think worthy of the attention 
of amatuers, and those who are skilled in the natunl 
history of these birds. While on this subject, I wil 
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merous have totally disappeared. The ivory-bill woot 
cock, the paroquet, a diminutive parrot, and the black 
winged red bird, the latter one of the most beautifa 
and delicate birds that nature ever produced —Thes, 





especially the two former, were, within my memory, 





lishment of manufactories for rolling lead, and fg 


also remark, that others of the feathered tribe, once n- © 
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‘== from Pittsburg to the Mississippi. Now they 
are rarely if ever to be seen until you approach the 
waters of that river. 

I sincerely hope that you or some of your more 
Jearned correspondents will spend a Ps note on 
these subjects, for the information and entertainment 
of the public in general and in particular of Senex. 


(Items from late English papers.) 


xcessive cold of which we have lately com- 
bare a a spring temperature compared with that of 
the arctic regions in which our gallant countryman 
Ross is now, we trust, successfully employed; for du- 
‘ng the sojourn of Captain Parry at Winter Island, 
the thermometer for months never indicated a higher 
temperature than 174°, was frequently at 50°, and 
gnce'at 55° below zero, and that too, during a night 
which lasted nearly three months. It is amid such 
scenes, such a temperature, that our sailors under 
Captain Ross are now, perhaps employed in their 
steamer. Weare not, however, without our sanguine 
that whilst we are now writing they may have 
ya their e around the north coast of Ame- 
rica, and by Behring’s Straits, have visited the grave 
of Clerke, the companion and successor of Cook. The 
rt of the whale fishermen is decidedly favour- 
able-—they never remember the sea so clear of ice a8 
it has been this summer, or the weather so warm. 
We think too, that a steamer presents facilities in 
those dreary seas of which no former explorer had the 
advantage; and though we could have wished the ves- 
sel employed by Ross to have been of greater speed, 
et still the power which he now possesses of going 
arlessly into bays, and amid floating islands of ice, 
without dread of being becalmed; is one never pos- 
geased by any former navigator. [Mag. of Literature. 
The King of Timbuctoo has 500 or 600 horses He 
freyuently hunts the antelope, wild ass, ostrich, and 
an animal which appears to be the wild cow of Africa. 
The wild ass is very fleet, and when closely pursued 
kicks back the earth and the sand in the eyes of hig 
ers. They have the finest greyhounds in the 
world, with which they hunt only the antelope; ‘for 
the dogs are not able to overtake the ostrich. Any 
person may accompany the King in hunting. Some- 
times he does not return for three or four days: he sets 
oat always after sunrise. Whatever is killed in the 
chase is divided amongst the strangers and other com- 
pany present; but those animals which are taken alive 
are sent to the King’s palace. - He goes to hunt to- 
wards the desert; and does not begin till distant ten 
miles from the town. The antelopes are found in 
herds of from thirty to sixty. The ostriches, like the 
storks, place sentinels upon the watch; thirty yards 
are reckoned a distance for a secure shot with the bow. 
The King always shoots on horseback, as do many of 
his courtiers—sometimes with muskets, but oftener 
with bows. The King takes a great many tents with 
him. There are no lions, tigers, or wild boars, near 
Timbuctoo. They play at chess and draughts, and 
are very expert at those games; they have no cards; 
bat they have tumblers, jugglers, and ventriloquists, 
whose voice appears to come from under the armpits. 
They have no temples, churches, or mosques, no regu- 
lar worship or Sabbath; but once in three months they 
have a great festival, which lasts two or three days, 
sometimes a week, and is spent, in eating and drink- 
ing. [Caillié’s Tfavels. 





A gentleman of this town, about four years and a 
half ago, put a frog into an empty flower pot, which 
he covered with another pot inverted, and placed them 
two feet under ground in his garden. A few days 
since he dug them up, in the presence of several of 
his friends, when the animal, which had been immu- 
Ted so long without light, air, or food of any kind, was 
In astate of animation, though considerably reduced in 
size, [Monmouthshire Merlin. 


A petrified oak has just been found in the fire-stone 
quarry at Wideopen, about five miles from Newcastle, 
at a depth of 42 feet from the surface, and six feet 
from the bed of the stone. "Twenty-four feet of the 
upper part of the tree has already been taken out; the 
extent of the remainder cannot yet be ascertained, as 
about nine mogths will be required tu remove the stone 
which covers it. Its horizontal exceeds its vertical 
diameter in the ——— of 17 to 10. Its position 
is nearly horizontal, the bark, knots, &e. retaining 
their original appearance; it is hollow at the core, 
and crystalized; its longitudinal separations are pre- 
cisely those of wood rent by powerful external pres- 
sure; and in breaking it up its transverse section re- 
presents the fracture of iron stone. This fire-stone 
rock is known to extend from Wideopen, which is its 
western extremity, eastward about four miles. Its 
width at Wideopen does not exceed a quarter of a 
mile, shaped as if formed in the ravine, which may 
extend between Prestwick Car and the German 
ocean, as rock is found in the whole line. 

Tyne Mercury. 
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' CURE FOR GOUT, &c. 
The WNotizia del Giorno, of Rome, gives circum- 
stantial details of several experiments most success- 
fully made on persons of every age, and of both sexes, 
in that capital, for the radical cure of the gout, rheu- 
matism, and sciatica,—diseases which have hitherto 
been thought incurable. The recipe consists in ad- 
ministering to the patient forty-eight doses of very 
warm water, each dose to weigh eight ounces, and to 
be taken every quarter of an hour during the paroxysm 
of the disorder. The result of this potion, of which 
the effect is diuretic, and excites perspiration, is ob- 
tained at the tenth or eleventh, and sometimes at the 
first dose. The physicians say, that although this 
quantity of drink may occasion nausea and vomitting, 
the doses should not, however, be diminished; and the 
remedy, which is cooling and antiphlogistic, is recom- 
mended by Drs. Rasori and ‘Tomassin1. 
TO EXTRACT A GLASS STOPPER. 

‘Take a large strip of wool, pass it once round the 
neck of the bottle, attach one end of this band to some 
fixed object, hold the. other, and then see-saw the 
bottle along it. The friction will soon heat the neck 
of the bottle, and by the heat the neck an 
sufficiently to allow of the stopper being ext . 


TO PRESERVE APPLES AND PEARS. 

Wipe the fruit dry, then take a varnished crock or 
wide-mouthed jar, at the bottom of which is to be a 
layer of fine and very dry sand; on this place a layer 
of fruit, and so alternately fruit and sand until the 
crock or jar is full. Puta very thick coat of sand 
on the top, and place itin adry place. Apples or 
pears thus treated will keep good all the winter. 

[Journal des Connaissances Usuelles. 


TO PRESERVE STEEL FROM RUST. 

Take some melted virgin wax, and rub it over the 
article to be preserved. hen dry, warm the article 
in so as to get off the wax, and rub it with a 
cloth until the former polish is restored. By this 
means all the pores of the metal are filled up without 
injury to the appearance, and rust will not attack it 
unless it is very carelessly exposed to constant humidi- 
ty. [Journal des Connaissances Usuelles. 


TO PRESERVE REPTILES. 

Three parts of distilled water may be added to one 
part of alcohol; or equal parts of rectified spirit of wine 
and distilled water are preferable; these proportions 
will be found sufficiently strong to preserve reptiles or 
fishes, and have the additional advantage of not des- 
troying colours. I believe either of these mixtures 
will preserve anatomical preparations. 








. + ~ @UMRO. 

Take an equal quantity of y tender okra, 
(chopped fine,) and ripe tomatoes (ekinned:) and add 
an onion (shredded small,) a lump of butter, and some 
pepper and s@t... Put all in a stew pan (without wa- . 
ter,) and stew for an hour. This is a favourite West 
India dish. ni Co. Tas. 
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$3 New American Garpener.—This excellent 
work ought to be in the hands of every Gardener. Jt 
is the best practical instructor we have seen; and as - 
this is the season for this most delightful of humag 
employments, we beg leave to call the reader’s attention 
to the advertisement on our last , of the New 
wry oy Ge. _ _ that work has 
had the advan e Vi practical sources 
of infltaation eed has per P of them to the great 
benefit of-all whe read his book. 


Latest Foreicn News. 

By several arrivals at New York, advices from 
Tondon and Paris, to the 20th March, are received. 
The address of the French Chamber of Deputies was 
read to the King by the President at the head of the 
deputation from the chamber on the 18th of March, in 
the Council Chamber at, the Tuilleries, where his 
Majesty was surrounded by the t officers of the 
crown and all the ministry. ‘Afton it was read, the 
King sues in the following terms: 

«‘Gentlemen—I have heard the address which you 
have just read to me gn the part of the Chamber of 
Deputies. I had reckoned ftpon the concurrence of the 
two Chantbers to effect the good I had contemplated, 
with.a flew to consolidate the happiness of my people. 
It is with pain I hear the Deputies declare p orsgae 
Orr genoa to Soulhe ng Spoenh, ap bee 

4 to you, in my » my resolutions; 
they are immuytable, ‘The interests of my people for- 
bid me to deviate from them. : 

‘‘My Ministers will make known to you my will.” 

After the Deputation had withdrawn, the Ministers 
remained in conference with the king about twenty mi- 
nutes. ‘The answer of the king was such as to leave 
no doubt of his intention to support the Ministers in- . 
stead of the Chambers. The 50th article enables him 
either to prorogue or dissolve the Chambers. The 
Ministers determined on the former course, and on 
the 19th, when the Deputies assembled at 1 o’clock, 
the Minister of the Interior was introduced amidst 

reat agitation and attention of the members. He de- 

ivered to the President a royal ordinance under 
sealed cover, which was opened and read, announcing 
his Majesty’s pleasure that the Chambers should be 
prorogued tothe Ist of September next. An immense 
throng crowded the chamber, the open the neigh- 
boring rooms and the avenues. e ordinance was 
also communicated to the Chamber of Peers, and both 
houses immediately broke up. s 

The following are the principal articles of the Pro- 
tocol of London, of 4th [en ig 

The Russian ambassador having declared that the 
10th article of the — of Adrianople did not hinder 
the powers taking, with regard to Greece, the mea- 
sures that they judged convenient, a declaration from 
the Porte, stating that she adhered to the resolutions 
of = ne of London, was communicated. 

e follo ints were in consequence agreed on; 
1. That pp ab shall be published. 

2. That Greece shall be independent. 
$. That the limits, according to the wish of the 
Porte shall be from the mouth of the us 
to the Gulf of Zeitoun, Negropont, the of 
Devil, and the Cyclades being included. , 

4. The Government of Greece shall be monarchial . 





[Magazine of Natural History. 


and hereditary. 
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5 A reciprocal amnesty shall be proclaimed by the 
Ottoman and Grecian Governments. 

6. Each of the three Courts shall have the faculty 
of guaranteeing this arrangement. ; 

7. The effects of the guaranty shill be decided, 
hereafter. . 

8. The settlement of the frontiers will be made by 
the Commissioners of the three powers. 

London Corn Exchange, March 19th—The sup- 
ply in the market to-day has been gery small, and 
there being no arrivals of importance, the state of 
trade remains the same in price as on Monday’s mar- 
ket. Flour also fully maintains its price. 

The cotton market at Havre was brisk at a trifling 
advance. There had been numerous arrivals and 
heavy sales. 

A. committee has been appointed in the House of 
Commons to enquire into the condition of the poorer 
classes in Ireland, and the best means of improving it. 

Notwithstanding the great and general distress of 
the poor and labouring classes, the papers continue to 

of further improvements in trade. Much acti- 
vity is said to prevail in the cotton trade in all its de- 
partments. The sales of the raw material from the 
Ist of January to the 8th ultimo, at Liverpool, were 
apwards of forty thousand bags more than during the 
corresponding months in 1829, and the demand for 
manufactured goods and yarn is more active, though 
the price of the material has advanced to 20 per ct. 
higher than in October last. A good deal of busi- 
ness was also doing in the woollen trade, and the de- 
mand was increasing. 

State of Trade—We are happy: to be able to con- 
firm, in the fullest manner, the accounts we gave of 
the improvement in the state of trade three weeks ago. 
Since that period there has been a very large business 
constantly doing in manufactured goods, the chief de- 
scriptions of which have more or less advai in price. 
The general opinion seems to be that stocks are lighter 
now than they have been for several years, aad that 
we have every prospect of at-least a fair’spring trade, 
Notwithstanding, also the statements which the gen- 
tlemen, whose theory it is that-the country is going to 
rain, make, as to the immense loss at which our foreign 
business is done, we find that merchants are still very 
far from being tired of bearing it. There is a very ex- 
tensive foreign demand for cotton manufactured goods. 
The unusually late continuance of the stoppage of the 
Elbe from frost, has prevented yarns from participat- 
ing much in the improvement that goods have experi- 
enced; but an active purchase of them is not at all 
likely to be much longer delayed —Man. Guardian. 

Cotton Trade.—The revival of the ¢otton trade in 
the Netherlands, since the termination, at the peace, 
of Napoleon’s prohibitory system (which forced it 
there as well as in France, beyond all reasonable 
bounds) is very striking. The spinning establishments 
are principally in East Flanders and Brabant; and 
stuffs of all kinds, calicoes, ginghams, perkales, and 
printed goods are made in abundance at Ghent, Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Coutrai, Burges, Ypres, Lokeren, and 
St. Nicholas. It is at Ghent in particular that this 
trade flourishes, as may be judged by the fact of its 
containing 68 steam engines for spinning and weaving, 
while 25 years ago there was not one in all Flanders, 
the first having been eregted by Messrs. Edwards in 
1805. Ghent receives annually 40,000 bales of cot- 
ton wool, and the new canal, intended to communi- 
cate with the Scheld at Terneuzen, will give addi- 
tional facilities for procuring the raw material. The 
price of labour is very low at Ghent, compared not 

with other countries, but with other parts of the 
Netherlands; it being but 15 sous a day, while at 
Antwerp it is 26 sous. The necessity of purchasing 
from land is almost superseded; and in spinning 
cotton of the low numbers, from 20 to 40, the manu- 
facturers can already compete with us; a circum- 
stance of some moment, considering the large quan- 
tity of cotton of this description we supply annually 
to the north of Europe.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Liverpool Corn Exchange, March 9.—The market 
this morning was more nymerously attended, both by 
Town and Country Dealers, than of late, and in 
Wheat a fair extent of business was transacted, at 
fully the rates of this day se’night. Oats were again 
in request, and $s 3d was obtained for prime parcels. 
Scottish Seed were sold as high-as 3s 8d per 45 Ibs. 
In the value of Beans and Indian Corn there was no 
change. Flour was held for 1s per sack advance, 
which improvement was readily obtained for Oat- 
meal. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, Agril 13. 

Bees-waz, yellow .20a.22; Beans, bushel $1.00 a 1.25; 
Beef, mess 10.00 a —- prime § a9, cargo7; Butter, No 
1,7a8, No.2, 5.a6; Cotton, New Orleans .104 a .124, 
Upland 10. a .11, Tennessee 10 a .103, Alabama 10a 
104; Feathers, South. .32a.33, West. .3la.82; Flar.7a 
-14. Flour, sup. 4.50, fine, 4.00 a 4.25; Rye 2.94 a 3.00; 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a—-, bls. a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask ——-; bu. 1.28 a ; Grain, Wheat 90 a 94— 
Rye 48 a 50, Corn |. c. white, .34 a .35, |. c. yellow, 36 
a .37, u. c. round, 40 a 42; Oats .23 a .27, Barley, Pa. 
.60 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .8 a .10, Virginia .8 a .9, Western .74 a .8; 
Hemp, 220 a 225; Lard, .5 a .7; Oil, linseed, 71 a 72; 
Pork, mess, 12.50 a » prime 10.50 a 11; cargo 9.00. 
Rice, 2.252.715; Tobacco, Kentucky .5 a.7, Vir. .4a.7. 
Wool, common washed |b. .22 a .26, half blood .28 a 30; 
three quarters: #iood .32 a .—, full blood 33 4.38; un- 
washed, generally 6 cents less, according to quality. 
&e. 

















NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 


This work is compiled by the Editor of the New 
England Farmer, with the assistance of a number of 
scientific and practical horticulturists. in the vicinity 
of Boston and New York. The articles are arranged 
alphabetically, and comprise complete directions for 
raising the most useful vegetables and fruits which can 
be conveniently and economicaily cultivated in the cli- 
mate of New England and the Middle States; as well 
as an elaborate article on flowers, and on landscape or 
picturesque gardens, on the general management of the 
silk worm, and the manulacture of silk, and a Treatise 
on the culture of Grape Vines and the Strawberry. 
The article on Fruit Trees (from the pen of the Hon. 
Joun Lowe.) contains an enumeration and descrip- 
tion of all the Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, 
Nectarines, Apricots, &c. &c. that can be raised to the 
most advantage, and their relative forwardness in bear- 
ing, which will be found to be of incalculable benefit to 
gentlemen in laying out orchards. Each of the above 
articles is furnished by gentlemen practically acquaint- 
ed with the subjects on which they have written. 

The following is the General Index of the book, which 
is superadded to a Calendarial Index, giving directions 
for performing the work of al! the months in the year as they 
follow in succession: — 

Apple, Apple tree, Apricot, Artichoke, Asparagus, 
Balm, Barley, Bean, Beet, Bene plant, Borecole, Borer, 
Broccoli, Buckthorn, Brussels sprouts, Canker worm, 
Caraway, Cardoon, Carrot, Caterpillar, Cauliflower, 
Celery, Chamomile, Cherry tree, Chervil, Chive, Cole- 
wort, Coriander, Cress, water, Cress, garden, Cucum- 
ber, Cabbage, Curculio, Currant, Cuttings, Dandelion, 
Dibble, Dill, Drains, Duck, Egg plant, Elder, Elecam- 
pane, Endive, Espaliers, Fennel, Flowers, ornamental; 
Fruits, Fruit Trees, Garlick, Gooseberry, Gourd, Graft- 
ing, Green house, Hawthorn, Heading down, Hedges, 
Hoeing, Horse Radish, Hot bed, Hot house, Hyssop, 
Inarching, Indian corn, Inoculation, or budding, Insects, 
Jerusalem Artichoke, Lavender, Layers, Landscape and 
Picturesque Gardens, Leaves, Leek, Lettuce, Locust 
tree, Love apple, Madder, Mangel Wurtzel, Marjoram, 
Melon, Mint, Mulberry. Mushroom, Mustard, Necta- 
rine, Nursery, Oak, Okra, Onion, Orchard, Parsley, 
Parsnip, Pea, Peach tree, Pear tree, Pepper, Plum tree, 
Potato, Pruning, Pumpkin, Quince, Radish, Rhubarb, 
Roller, Rose, Rosemary, Rue, Salsify, Savory, Sea kale, 
Silk, Skirret, Spinach, Squash, Strawberry, Tansy, Tar- 
ragon, Teasel, Thyme, Tomato, Turnip, Vine. 

A further supply of the above excellent work just 
received and for sale at the office of the American Far- 
2, and at the Seed Store of Sinclair and Moore, Bal- 

more. 
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ALMANAC, 
1830, Sun. Length ‘ 
Apri... Rises. Sets. jof Pi Be, 
H. M.| H. M/A. M./ my! 
Saturday,.... 17) 524] 6 36/1312] 9 40 
Sunday,...... 18} 5 23 6 37 | 13 14] 34 
Monday,..... 19} 5 21 6 39 | 18 18] $5 
Tuesday,.... 20; 5 20] 6 40/ 13 20|. 4% 
Wednesday, 21; 5 19 | 6 41 | 13 22] 54 
Thursday,... 22) 5 18 | 6 42 | 13 24 | sot, 
PPUIEY, cocccss 23; 516] 6 44!| 13 28 | 7% 








Movun—New Moon, 22d, 6h. 14m. Even, 
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Corrected for the American Farmer. 

Battimore Margers.—A considerable improvemey 
will be noticed in flour and grain, owing, princi 
to the small! quantity coming in. The wagon price gf : 
Howard street flour is $4.44 2 4.50. First rate lotsg 
wheat would probably command a few cents more thy 
our highest quotations. The beef market begins to get 
slack, and the highest rates are reduced. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; é& 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50 a 9,09. 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10 00; yellow ani 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14 00 a 22.00.—Fine yellow, 
25.00 a 30.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannoek, 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. The ing 
tions of the week are 247 hhds Maryland, and 11 th 
Ohio, total 258 hhds. 


FLour—best white wheat family, $5.50 a 6.00—q 
per. Howard st. 4.624 a —— city mills, 4.50 g— 
Susquehanna, 4.50. Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25—Grum, 
best red wheat, .90 a .92; best white do. .95 aa 
ordinary to good, 80 a 85--Corn, white, .35 a 354 
yellow .38 a .39—Rye, .50 a .51—Oars, .31 a — 
Beans, 90 a 1.00—Peas, .65—CLover seep, 4.374 af, 
—Timotuy, 2.50—Orcuarp Grass, 1.75 a 2—Herdy, 
a --—Lucerne .374 lb.—Barvey, 55 a 60—Fip 
SEED, 1.06 a 1.124—Corton, Vir. .94 4.104 Lou. 1d 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94 a.10—N. Car. .84 a .9f~ 
Geo. .9a.10—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist p. .20 a 204; in bbls 
224 a 23—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 a.lb 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a .22--three-quarter,.# 
a.30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $215 @ 220; Country, dew-rotted, 120a 140-—water 
rotted, 170 4 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bbb 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1,—1 
5.50—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 3.75 a — 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25 a-— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3, 3.604 
4.00-— Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a —-—Fe 
-30 a ——Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 5.00 asm 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, pe 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.005 
35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime Bed 
on the hoof, 4.75 a 5.50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 2.124—Oak Wood, 2.75 a 3.00—Hickory, 3.75. 
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eE_— . . . 
(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 


THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX. P 
(Concluded from p. 35.) 


To facilitate the separation of the fibre from the 
bark, it is necessary to accelerate the process of decay 
or putrefaction. ‘This may be done in different ways, 
put the chief are those of bleaching alone, or of steep- 
ing and bleaching. _ Bleaching is a tedious and labori- 
ous operation when it is intended as a substitute for 
steeping, but it is the most certain for not injuring the 
fibre, and may be adopted on a small scale when steep- 
ing places are not at hand. In Dorsetshire, and some 
other places, flax, instead of being steeped, is what is 
called dew-rotted; that is, the stalks are allowed to ar- 
rive at that state in which the harl or woody parts, 

te most easily from the boon, reed or fibre, by a 
more gradual process, that of ripening by the action 
and influence of the dew. This is nothing more than 
exposing the flax to the influence of the weather for a 
longer period than is necessary, when the operation of 
watering has been previously performed. Steeping, 
however, is the most universal practice both in Britain 
and on the continent. “Of late, an invention has been 
made by Lee, of Middlesex, by which with the aid of 
soft soap and machinery, the fibre is more completely 
separated than by steeping, and uninjured by that pro- 
cess. When flax is to be separated by this new pro- 
cess, the cultivator has only to pull it in handfuls, dry 
it, bind it into sheaves or faggots, and put it up in 
stacks like corn, till wanted by the manufacturer. 

Steeping or watering, however, is and will be the 
gene practice till flax dressing machines come into 
universal use. In performing this operation, the flax, 
whether it has been dried and rippled, or pulled green, 
is loosely tied into small bundles, the smaller the bet- 
ter, because it is then most equally watered. These 
sheaves ought to be built in the pool in a reclining up- 
right posture, so that the weight placed above may 
keep the whole firmly down. ‘The weights made use of 
are commonly stones placed on planks, or directly on 


the flax. 
The Flemish mode of steeping flax, as described by 
Radcliff, is said to improve the quality of the flax; and 
tly increase its whiteness. This mode differs 
from the common practice, in placing the bundles in 
the steep vertically, instead of horizontally; in im- 
mersing the flax by means of transverse sticks, with 
that degree of weight annexed which shall not push 
it down to the bottom, but leave it the power to de- 
scend spontaneously towards the conclusion of the 
; and in leaving at first a space of at least 
a foot between the bottom and the roots of the 
flax. The spontaneous descent of the flax is an indi- 
eation of its being sufficiently steeped; and the strength 
and quality of the fibre are said to be much better pre- 
served by this mode, in which the temperature of the 
atmosphere acts with most force on the upper part of 
the plant, which needs it most. 
water most proper for steeping flax should be 
clear, soft, and in standing pools. Compared with 
ing water, pools occasion the flax to have a bet- 
ter color, to be sooner ready for the grass, and even to 
be of superior quality in every respect. When soft 
clear stagnating water cannot be obtained without art, 
a pit or canal is commonly formed, adjoining to a river 
or stream, whence water can be easily brought.~ ‘This 
pit or eanal is filled with water for some time (a week 
or two) before it be proposed to pull the flax; by this 
means the water acquires a greater degree of warmth 
than river-water possesses, and which contributes 
greatly to facilitate the object farmers have in view in 
immersing green flax in water, namely, to make the 
harl or flaxy substance part easily and completely from 
the boon or reed. 
The period that flax ought to remait in the water, 
on various circumstances; 18 the state of 
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ripeness in which it was pulled, the quality and terh- 
perature of the water, &c. ‘The most certain rule by 
which to judge when flaxsis sufficiently watered, is 
when the boon becomes brittle, and the harl separates 
easily from it. In warm weather, ten days of the 
watering process is sufficient; but it is proper to exam- 
ine the pools regularly after the seventh day, lest the 
flax should putrefy or rot, which sometimes happens 
in very warm weather. ‘Twelve days will answer in 
any sort of weather; though it may be remarked, that 
it is better, to give too little of the water, than too 
much, as any deficiency may be easily made up by suf- 
fering it to lie longer on the grass, whereas an excess 
of water admits of no remedy. 

Grassing or bleaching flax is the next operation, the 
intention of which is to rectify any defect in the wa- 
tering process, and carry on the putrefactive process 
to that point when the fibre will separate from the 
bark, boon, reed or harl, (as the woody part of the 
stem is called) with the greatest ease. In performirfr 
this operation, the flax isspread very thin on the 
ground, and in regular rows; the one being made to 
overlap the other a few inches, with a view of pre- 
venting, as much as possible, its being torn up and 
scattered by gales of wind. Old grass-ground, where 
the herbage does not grow to any great height, is the 
best for the purpose; as when the grass or weeds spring 
up so as to cover the flax, it is frequently rotted, or at 
least greatly injured thereby. 

The time allowed for grassing is regulated by the 
state of the flax, and seldom exceeds ten or twelve 
days. During this time it is repeatedly examined, 
and when it is found that the boon has become very 
brittle, so that, on being broken, and rubbed between 
the hands, it easily and freely parts from the harl, it 
is then taking up, a dry day being chosen for the pur- 
pose, and, being bound in sheaves, is either sent di- 
rectly to the mill, which is the usual practice in the 
northern districts, or broken and scutched, by a ma- 
chine or implement for the purpose. 

Steeping flax in hot water and soft soap (said to be 
the invention of Lee, and for which he was granted 
by parliament a secret or unenrolled patent) is said to 
separate the fibre from the woody mutter better than 
steeping in water; and this in the short space of two 
or three hours, and either with green flax, or such as 
has been dried and stacked for months or years. 

The dressing of flax consists of various operations, 
such as scutching, tracking, or breaking, by which the 
woody part is broken; and hackling or combing, by which 
the fibre is separated from the woody part, and sorted 
into lengths. ‘These operations are often all performed 
by the cottager, or small farmer, who grows flax for 
the purpose of spinning the fibre in his own family. 
But there are also public flax mills, impelled by water 
or other powers, by which flax is scutched, and it is 
then hackled by professed hacklers. . 

A method of preparing flax in such a manner as to 
resemble cotton in whiteness and softness, as well as in 
coherence, is given in The Swedish Transactions, for 
the year 1747. For this purpose a little sea-water is 
to be put into an iron pot or an untinned copper-kettle, 
and a mixture of equal parts of birch-ashes and quick- 
lime strewed upon it; a small bundle of flax is to be 
opened and spread upon the surface, and covered with 
more of the mixture, and the stratification continued 
till the vessel is sufficiently filled. The whole is then 
to be boiled with sea-water for ten hours, fresh quan- 
tities of water being occasionally supplied in propor- 
tion to the evaporation, that the matter may never be- 
come dry. The boiled flax is to be immediately wash- 
ed in the sea by a little at a time, in a basket, with a 
smooth stick at first, while hot; and when grown cold 
enough to be borne by the hands, it must be well rub- 
bed, washed with soap, laid to bleach, and turned and 
watered every day. Repetitions of the yp ny trae 
soap expedite the bleaching; after which the is 
to be beat, and again well washed; when dry, it is to 
be worked and carded in the same manner as common 
cotton, and pressed betwixt two boards for forty-eight 
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fally prepared andftt for use. It 
loses in this process near one-half its weight, which, 
however, is abundantly compensated by the improve- 
mént made in its quality. . 
Lee’s method of breaking flax and hemp, without 
dew-rotting, was invented in 1810, and was the first 
step towards a great improvement, brought nearer per- 
fection by the new patent machines of Messrs) Hi 
and Bundy, . " 


. 


Hill and’ Brindy’s machines are portable, and may 


be worked in barns or any kind of out-house; they are 
also well calculated for parish work-houses and chari 
table institutions; a great part of the work being so 
light that it may be done by children and infirm per- 
sons; and such is the construction and simplicity éf 
the machines, that no previous instruction or practice 
is required; their introduction, therefore, into -thoye 
asylums, would be the means of effecting a considera» 
ble reduction of the poor’s rate. The woody part is 
removed by a very simple machine; and, by i 
through a second machine equally simple, the flax 
may be brought to any degree of fineness, equal'to the 
best used in France and the Netherlands, for the finest 
lace and cambrick. ‘The original length of the fibre, 
as well as its strength, remains unimpaired; and the 
difference of the produce is immense, being nearly 
two-thirds; one ton of flax being produced from four 
tons of stem. The expense of working each ton ob- 
tained by this method is only five pounds. The gluti- 
nous matter may be removed by soap and water only, 
which will bring the flax to such perfect whiteness, 
that no further bleaching is necessary, even after the 
linen is woven; and the whole process of preparing 
flax may be completed in six days. ‘ 
The produce of flax in seed is generally from six to 
eight, sometimes as high as ten or twelve bushels per 
acre; and the price depends, in a great measure, on 
that of foreign seed imported;'as, when sold to oil- 
makers,,it is generally about one half of that of Dutch 
seed sold for the purpose of sowing. The price of 
home-cultivated linseed is considerably advanced of 
late in some of the southern and westetn counties of 


the kingdom, in proportion to what. it is im those of the’, 
circumstance of its"bei 


northern, owing to the ite*being much 
used as food for fattening cattle, The average ptieg 
of the linseed cultivated in the kingdem at large, can- 
not, it is supposed, be rated higher than from to 
four shillings the bushel. The seed is separated into 
three qualities; the best for sowing; the second. best 
for crushing for oil; and the inferior for boiling or 
omg for aie : x 

produce Qj in fibre varies exceedingly. 
Before being sorted, the gross product of fibre varies 
from three cwt. to half a ton per acre. - 

The use_of flax in the linen manufacture is well 
known ‘The seed is crushed for oil, which is that in 
comman use by painters; the cake or husk which re- 
mains, after the expression of the oil, is sold for fat- 
tening cattle, and in some places as a manure; and the 
inferior seed not fit to crush, is boiled and made into 
Sea jelly, esteemed an excellent nutriment for 
Stock. 

As the making of flax-seed jelly is an agricultural 
operation, we shall here describe it. Tes ein 
of water to seed is about seven to one. Having been 
steeped in part of the water eight-and-forty hours, 
previous to the boiling, the remainder is added cold, 
and the whole boiled gently about two hours, keeping 
it in motion during the operation to prevent its burn- 
ing to the boiler; thus reducing the whole toa jelly-like, 
or rather a gluey or ropy consistence. After being 
cooled in tubs, it is given, with a mixture of barley- 
meal, bran, and cut chaff; a bullock being allowed 
about two quarts of the jelly per day, or somewhat 
more than one quart of seed in four days: that is, 
- one-sixteenth of the medium allowance of oil. 

e. . 

The diseases of flax are few, and chiefly the 
which sometimes attacks the plants when young, at 
the mildew and rust. ; 
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LARGE CROP OF CORN. 
J. S. Sauvner, Ese. 

I remember an account you lately published of a 
crop of Indian corn, grown by Doctor Muse, of the 
E. S. of this state. Phe yield was certainly a very 
fine one, and did great honor to the distinguished hus- 
bandry of that gentleman. In contemplating the re- 
markable products of this “prince of vegetables,” in 
various parts of the United States, I must confess I 
have always been somewhat of a sceptic,; but when 
the accounts reach us, attested as in the present in- 
stance of. the Doctor’s crop, by a weight of evidence, 
that leaves no possible doubt of its truth, we are com- 
pelled to yield our assent to its correctness. 

Every age is replete with something curious and 
wonderful, and we are warned not to be too lavish of 
our commendations, while the point to which the arts 
shall attain is still so far beyond our ken. I recollect 
some four or five years after the introduction of 
steam vessels on the great western waters, that an 
enterprising navigator, think Capt. Shrieve, per- 
formed the voyage from New-Orleans to Louisville, 
Kentucky, in thirty days, and such was then the 
wonder created by the exploit, that the citizens of 
Louisville hcaoured him with a public dinner. The 
storming of Schéumla was scarcely more astounding 
to the natives, than the news at Louisville of this re- 
markable voyage, by which all the obstacles in the 
navigation of the American Nile, and even those of 
space and the elements, were surmounted by Capt. 
Shrieve. Yet, strange as it may seem, since that 
epoch, in the progress of the arts, the same route has 
often been performed by vessels of equal bur- 
then in nine days, without exciting either astonish- 
ment or surprise, In days of old, Joshua was famed 
for wisdom and foresight, and yet subsequent discove- 
ries, down to the Newtonian system, have exposed 
the imperfections and ignorance of his theory, that 
imagined the earth to stand still, while all the lumi- 
naries of the heavens danced attendance around her. 

But, Mr. Editor, tomy point; when the Agricultural 
Society of Pennsylvania awarded its first premium 
for the production of fifteen barreis of Indian corn to 
the acre, it was scarcely imagined that such a crop 
could be grown, as [ am now about to report for the 
Farmer. Enclosed you will receive an account of 
a crop of Indian corn grown by Mr. John Simms, of 
St. Mary’s county, Md. during the past year. It was 
politely furnished me by Col. Millard of Leonard- 
town, who is a very scientific surveyor, and I believe 
measured the land from which the crop was taken. 
‘The whole evidence in support of this extraordinary 
yield is of the most respectable and unexceptionable 
character, and the public may have perfect reliance 
on its accuracy. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. V. Somervitte. 


On the 9th November, 1829, the following persons 
visited Mr. John Simms’, on the Patuxent, in St. 
Mary’s county, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
quantity of Indian corn made on an acre of land, to 
wit: 

Francis Abell, Richard F.delen, Oswald B. Brooke, 
£.J. C. Millard, John Dillehay, Edmund Heard, 
Joseph Simms, Francis Simms, James F. Floyd, 
John Alexander Greenwell, Benedict J. Fenwick, 
Henry B. Martin, Bennet Stone, Bennet Fenwick, 
Robert Greenwell, John Simms, E. I. Millard. 

The committee proceeded to lay out an acre of 
corn by actual survey, when Mr. Simms put under 
the cominittee’s superintendence eighteen hands with 
an ox team, and upon its being gathered it was found 
to produce, by actual measurement, 24 barrels, 3 
bushels, 6 gallons, 3 quarts, and 1 pint of corn. 

The whole field from which this acre was selected 
produced 563 barrels. Five beeves were fatted in the 
field—a great deal destroyed by the incursions of the 
stock of horses and hogs, and the corn much broke 
down. from the weight of the ears—one corn-stalk 


12 feet 2 inches to where the two ears of corn 
grew, so that the top which had been cut off, must 
have been from three to four feet. 

The whole field was not surveyed, but it was esti- 
mated from view, that 25 acres of it would average 
20 barrels per acre, and 15 acres, the supposed re- 
maining quantity of land would produce the 63 barrels, 
being more than 4 barrels to the acre. 


MEMORANDA. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 

I propose at convenient times, and at such conside- 
rable intervals as shall not subject me to the imputa- 
tion of claiming an undue portion of your columns, to 
offer to your readers (with your permission) some de- 
sultory essays and facts on agriculture, under the title 
of the JVorth Carolina Farmer; and I adopt this name 
because I know next to nothing of the agriculture of 
any other state, except the contiguous parts of Vir- 
ginia, not far from the borders of which state my little 
farming business is conducted—and of North Carolina 
itself, my experience and observation is limited to a 
very few counties. Thus much by way of allaying 
expectation; yet I hope my papers will have some va- 
lue, and though adapted to a particular point, may, as 
the almanac makers say, ‘serve without sensible vari- 
ation for the counties and states adjacent.” 

In this age of improvement, every man owes some- 
thing to the public stock of useful knowledge. A few, 
according to the doggerel of Dr. Donne, “are born, 
merely to eat up the corn,” and leave the world none 
the better for their having lived in it. I have but my 
mite to offer, yet a sense of public duty impels me to 
bestow it. I do now and then hear those who are not 
much troubled with book knowledge, object to book 

Sarming,, but this is not the era of time, or mind, when 
such objections require much to confute them. One 
man cannot learn every thing, nor indeed much of any 
thing from his own experience. Each must inquire 
of his neighbour, and that neighbour’s information is 
none the worse for being put into print. It thereby 
becomes public stock,a standing record for frequent re- 
ference. By means of a book a man becomes 

sed of the experience of thousands, and his benefits are 
the same as if he had himself lived and experimented 
to the age of Methusaleh. This perfection of know- 
ledge is but the combination of the mind and experi- 
ence of ages. 

To show the progress of improvements, and that this 
is no time for them to rest, I will give a few in agricul- 
ture and the useful arts, proving by their recent dates 
that our fore-fathers at no distant periods suffered pri- 
vations of those things which give such utility and 
embellishment to life in the present age, as would seem 
only to make it worth possessing. 


Air balloons, invented by Mongolfier, 1783. 

Air pumps, 1654. 

Algebra, first known in Europe, 1494. 

Argand lamps, 1785. 

Arithmetic introduced into Europe from Arabia, 991. 

Arithmetic, decimal, invented, 1402. 

Artichokes introduced into England, 1487. 

Asparagus, 1608. 

Auction, the first by Elisha Tate, Governor of Fort 
St. George, to sell his goods, 1700. 

Bank of England, established, 1640. 

Bark, Jesuits, first used, 1650. 

Barometers invented, 1626. 

Bayonets, at Bayonne, 1693. 

Beer first used in England, 1492. 

Blankets first made in England, 1340. 

Blue, Prussian, discovered, 1704. 

Book-keeping, by Italian method, first in England, 
1569. 

Bread first made-with yeast in England, 1650. 

Buckles first worn. 

Burying in woollen, began to encourage the manu- 
facture in England, 1678. 





Coach, Berlin, invented, 1509, 


_Calendar of Pope Gregory, 1579. 


Calico printing in Flanders, 1676. 

——_—_—_—— first in England, 1772. 

Canal, first in England, 1134. 

Candles little used, splinters of wood common, 1809 

Cannon invented, 1330. ; 

Celery and Cauliflowers, introduced in England, by 
Count Tallard, when a prisoner after the battle of 
Malplaquet, 1709. 

Chimneys not known in England, 1200. 

China ware, first made in England, 1752. 

Cinnamon, first brought to Europe, 1506. 

Clock makers, the first in England were three from 
Holland, in 1568. 

Coal discovered at New-Market, 1234. 

Cards invented, 1390. 

Cloth, woollen, first made at Kendal, 1390. 

Coaches first used in England, 1580, an act ¢ 
parliament to prevent men riding in them, as effem, 
nate, 1601. 

Coffee first brought to England by a Cretan, 164], 

Coffee first cultivated in the West Indies, 1731. 

Cider, (then called wine,) first made in England, 
1234. 

Dresden china invented, 1702. 

Diamonds, first polished, 1489. 

Distaff spinning, first in England, 1505. 

Dipping and Dying, in 1608; English sent ther 
cloth to Holland to be dyed. 

Electric stroke, (at Leyden,) 1746. 

Fire Engines invented, in 1663. 

Engraving and rolling press, 1460. 

Gamut in music, 1025. 

Gardening introduced into England from Nether. 
lands, from whence vegetables were imported for Lon. 
don tables until 1509, when were first cultivated in 
England, muskmelons, apricots, gooseberries, cabba- 
ges, sallads and garden roots. Damask roots and pip- 
pins introduced, 1525. Currants or Corinthian 
brought from Zante, 1535. Plums, 1567. Bean, 
peas, §c. §c. 1600. 

Gauze, lawn and thread, at Paisley, 1759. 

Gazettes, Oxford, 1665; London, 1666. 

Gilding, 1273. 

Glass windows, first in England, 1180, first bottles 
made in England, 1557. Looking glasses, 1673. 

Cireumnavigation by Magellan, 1591. 

Grapes first planted in England, 1552. 

Green dye, 1777. 

Greek, first studied in England, 1491. 

Gold coined, 1673. 

Gunpowder invented by Schwaartz, 1330. 

Handkerchiefs first made in England, 1743. 

Hats invented at Paris, 1404. 

—— first made in Fingland, 1510. 

Hemp and flax, first raised in England, 1583. 

Herring pickling invented, 1397. 

Hops first used in England, 1525. Parliament pe- 
titioned against them as a “wicked weed,” wormwood 
used before in beer. 

Indigo first raised in Carolina, 1747. 

Insurance on ships, 1560. 

Interest first mentioned, for the word usury, 1624. 

Tron first cast in England, 1544. 

Iron wire first drawn in England, 1568. 

Jewels first worn, by Agnes Sorrel, 1434. 

Knitting stockings, invented in Spain, 1550. 

Knives first made in’ England, 1563. 

Linen first made in England, 1253. 

Magnifying glasses, R. Baun, 1260. 

Maps and Charts first brought to England, by 
Columbus, 1489. 

Map of England, the first by Geo. Lilly, 1520. 

Microscope, Solar, 1740. 

Needles firit made in England, by a native of In 
dia, 1545, mt lost at his death, and recovered by 
Chr. Greening, 1560, the ancestor of the present 
Lord Milton. 

Opera, first in England, 1692. 

Paper first made in England, 1690, 
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Pins first used in England, by Catharine Howard, 

143. * 
es and stages, 1483. 

orn acted in England, by priests, 1878. 

Potatoes introduced by Drake, 1610. 

Printing invented, 1441. 

Pumps, 1425. 

Rice, first in South Carolina, 1702. 

Sail cloth first made in England, 1593. 

Sheep sent from England to Spain, 1633. 

Soap first made in England, 1524. 

Speaking trumpets invented by Kircher, 1652. 

Spectacles, by Spina, a Monk of Pisa, 1299. 

Spinning wheel at B., 1530. 

Stockings, the first in England, were presented to 

een Elizabeth, in 1560, and Howell says, “she 
never wore cloth hose any more.” 

Stops in literature, 1520. 

Straw used for the King’s bed, 1234. ; 

Stucco, 1500. Sugar little used in England, until 


. — invented by Jansen, 1590. 

Tobacco first used in England, 1583. 

Turnpikes, 1663. ; 

Turkeys first brought to England, in 1523. 

Vines and Cane, planted in Madeira, 1420. 

Weavers, two from Brabant, settled at York, 
«which” says King Edward, “may prove of great use 
tous and our subjects,” 1331. 

Whalebone first brought to England, 1671. 

Within our own remembrance, Steam engines, Rail- 
rads, and inventions and improvements, without num- 
ber, very far exceeding those of any former age. 

Jeruro Dion. 


_ INQUIRY. 
Darlington Court House, S. C. April 12, 1830. 
J. S. Sxinner, Ese. 
Dear Sir,—I have a plantation that is infested with 
a troublesome kind of grass called joint grass, which 
resembles cane roots; if any gentleman who reads 
your valuable paper can describe a mode of getting 
clear of it, it will be considered a favour by the sub- 
iber. With respect, I “J Pe 
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(From the Baltimore Gazette.) 
CULTIVATION OF SILK. 
SILKworMs. 


The fixtures necessary for raising silkworms are, 
appropriate tables or shelves, in number and size cor- 
responding with the number of worms to be fed. The: 
best form for shelves that I have seen is that adopted 
by my friend Mr. J. ¥. Tomkins of this city. It is 
about 24 feet wide, by 5 or 6 feet long, made of thin 
boards, with a piece 2 inches wide nailed flat on the 
upper edge along the sides and ends, with legs about 
a foot long in the corners. The legs do not pass 
through the table, but leave a part of the hole on 
the upper side, for the feet of another table to set in. 
Thus contrived, five or six of these tables are set one 
above another, and are taken down, cleaned and again 
set up with facility. One of these shelves will ac- 
commodate about 500 worms. If I could suggest any 
improvement upon these shelves, it would be the sub- 
stitution of twine net-work for the board floors, with 
tlides under them to catch the excrement of the 
worms. The room or laboratory must of course be 
of a size proportionate to the number of worms rais- 
éd,and should be provided with windows or other 
Ventilators on the north and south sides at least; and 
if one or two ventilators are opened in the ceiling, it 
will be of great service. These ventilators, howe- 
Yer, should have shutters that they may be closed at 
any time when necessary. Fire places or stoves 





should also be provided for use when necessary. For 
the accommodation of 1,000,000 of worms, a room 
about 80 feet long and 40 wide would be required. A 
large establishment would also require a ware-room 
for the deposit of leaves, and this should be large, so 
that in wet weather the leaves may be shaken and 
scattered about for the purpose of drying. This room 
might be advantageously situated abeve the laborato- 
ty. A cool, dark cellar, will also be useful, for keep- 
ing the leaves fresh in dry weather:—white mulberry 
leaves will thus keep fresh three days—the native 
mulberry leaves will not keep so long. The number 
of attendants necessary for 1,000,000 of worms, will 
be two the first week, four the second, eight the 
third, and sixteen to twenty the remainder of the 
feeding season; one half of which may be boys and 
irls. 

? At the period for hatching, which in Maryland is 
generally about the Ist of May, the eggs, which are 
presumed to have been kept in the cellar, may be 
brought out, and spread on paper on a common table, 
called the hatching table. The proper period is al- 
ways best ascertained by the state of the mulberry 
leaves. I consider the best and most safe time to be 
that when the leaves are about the size of a half dol- 
lar. The hatching table may be kept in the common 
laboratory. If the weather be mild and warm, the 
eggs will begin to hatch in eight or ten days. The 
first day or two thére will but few leave the ogee 
they need not be attended to. On the third day a 
considerable quantity will hatch. Some fresh leaves 
should then be laid on them, when they will soon at- 
tach themselves to the leaves, and should be removed 
on toa shelf, and be thinly spread out. The next 
day all that have hatched should be treated in the 
same way; and so on till they have all hatched, 
which will generally be in five or six days. Each 
day’s hatching should be placed on separate shelves, 
and the whole laboratory arranged into as many divi- 
sions of-shelves, as there were day’s hatchings, that 
they may be continually kept separate. This is im- 
portant, that the periods of moulting and spinning 
may be as nearly the same with all the worms on a 
shelf as possible. ; 

In large establishments a small, close room, with a 
stove, will be very useful in hatching the eggs; as the 
temperature may be regulated at pleasure. But in 
this case a thermometer is almost indispensable, as 
there would be danger of too high a degree of heat, 
which would spoil the eggs at this season, and the 
necessary equability and gradual increase of tempera- 
ture could not be secured without one. In this mode 
of hatching by artificial heat, the worms will be 
brought out with more regularity and in less time, 
than in that above described, and therefore it is pre- 
ferable in large establishments. The hatching room 
should be, when the eggs are carried into it, of &bout 
70° temperature, which should be increased one de- 
gree a day till the worms are hatched. The hatch- 
ing room will therefore be of about 80° temperature 
when the worms are hatched, and if the laboratory 
is not then about the same temperature it should be 
raised to it, or nearly so, before carrying in the young 
worms, that they may not experience too great and 
sudden 2 change. 

The leaves may be torn in small pieces whilst the 
worms are small, and the worms should be fed during 
the first week, two or three times a day, by scattering 
the leaves over them. The second week the worms 
will require food three times a day; the third, fourth 
and fifth, it should be given them as fast as it is eith- 
er consumed or become withered. The periods of 
moulting are, generally, about the 7th, 13th, 19th 
and 24th days of their age, but these periods are ma- 
terially influenced by the care and attention bestowed 
on the worms—some worms will begin to spin on the 
25th day; while others will delay their spinning even 
to forty-five or fifty days, according as they are well 
or ill attended to. At the periods of moulting, the 
worms do not eat, and if they all moult together, no 





food need be given them; but should they not be thus 
simultaneous in changing their skins, those which re- 
quire food should be supplied, even though the others 
may be disturbed by it. They are about $6 hours 
shedding their skin. 

The Italians strenuously insist upon cutting the 
leaves fine, before giving them to the worms; but, 
having tried this plan, I found an objection to it 
which induced me to reject it. When the leaves are 
cut fine, the worms easily press them down,and they 
are lost, having become a mere t for the worms. 
I therefore, never cut the leaves after the worms are 
two weeks old; but for several reasons, I prefer laying 
on the whole leaves, and even the small branches. 
When laid on whole, the leaves keep fresh till 
consumed; especially when left upon the small twigs. 
The small branches have another advantag e 
worms can climb, and fix upon them, over and under 
them, so that the same shelf + will accommodate many 
more than when the leaves are cut fine and they are 
obliged to remain on a common level surface. The 
worms also prefer this mode, as it approaches nearer 
to the nature of the limbs of the tree. 

Every two or three days the shelves should be well 
cleared of litter and excrement, to effect which the 
worms may be removed in the following manner:— 
lay on either large leaves or twigs with leaves, and 
as soon as the worms attach themselves to them, bear 
them to a clean shelf, repeat the operation till all are 
removed. Some lay fresh leaves on one side of the 
shelf, and leave the worms to go over to them, and 
then clear off the other side. I prefer the first plan. 
Very few leaves will suffice for the first ten days; a 
dozen, torn into small pieces will be enough for each 
shelf, the Ist, 2d, $d and 4th day; double the quanti- 
ty the next two days. However, it is unnecessa: 
to attempt estimating the quantity, as the intelligent 
attendant will readily discover what is necessary, and 
be able at all times to guard against both stinting the 
worms and waste of leaves. They should always 
have as much as they will consume and no more. 
Great care must be observed that the leaves be per- 
fectly free from wet, and fresh. When they have 
been kept some time, the leaves begin to turn black 
or dark colored, and should be thrown away. In wet 
weather, the leaves may be dried by taking them 
into a large room, spreading them out, and occasion- 
ally shaking them up. 

Great care should be taken to guard against mice 
and ants; mice devour them with avidity, and the 
bite of an ant is almost instant death to the worm. 
Isolating the shelves from the walls and setting the 
feet in basins of water will protect them from ants; 
but the access of mice to the room must be cut off. 

The success of the crop depends upon the’ cleanli- 
ness of the shelves, and purity of the air in the 
room, especially in hot, and more particularly in 
damp weather. If the excrement and litter be allow- 
ed to accumulate, fermentation and putrefaction soon 
commence, and the consequence will be fatal to the 
worms, especially in hot, damp weather; besides, the 
worms at all times thrive better when the shelves are 
kept clean, and nothing but fresh leaves allowed to 
remain about the worms. To guard against impurity 
of air, which is the greatest enemy the silk worm 
has, a small quantity of chloride of lime should al- 
ways be kept in a plate in some part of the room. It 
is a cheap and most effectual preventive of this cause 
of disease in worms, as well as a powerful remedy 
for the tripes, and other diseases that have become 
epidemic. It is generally retailed at the drug sho 
at 25 cents a pound, and four pounds will be suffi- 
cient for the largest laboratory. A couple of > 
fuls may be put into a plate with about a gill of wa- 
ter, and should be replenished every three days. 

Where proper cleanliness and due attention to ven- 
tilation are observed, there is little to be dreaded from 
hot weather. Nevertheless, in very hot weather all 
the means at hand should be availed of for the reduc- 
tion of the temperature of the room; for worms will 
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thrive best in moderate temperature. But ice, or 
sprinkling the floor with cold water, should never be 
resorted to, as has been recommended; for the vapour 
thus produced will do more injury than the heat. 
Where convenient, the laboratory should be shaded 
with high trees on the south side. An open, high 
piazza to shield the south front of the house from the 
sun’s rays will also be of service. Opening the win- 
dows and doors, and the ventilators in the ceiling, will 
then be all that can be done to cool the room; and 
this should never be neglected,in hot weather. 
There is much more danger from cold than heat; and 
on the slightest appearance of a cold night, fire should 
be made in the fire places or stoves, and replenished 
as often as necessary. ‘The temperature should be 
kept as equable as possible, and sudden changes 
guarded against. For this purpose a thermometer 
will be very useful; but the senses of the attendant 
will be a sufficient substitute if care be observed. I 
do not pretend to give the degrees of temperature 
most suitable for silk worms; for although we can in- 
crease the heat, it is not easy to reduce it in a large 
room, when the surrounding atmosphere that supplies 
the air circulating in it, is of a high temperature. It 
may be observed here, that the cool sensation felt 
while sitting in a current of air, is no evidence of 
that air or the place we sit in being of a lower tem- 
perature than the air of a room where there is no 
such current. The air passing over the surface of 
our bodies carries off heat, and thus causes the cold 
sensation, while at the same time the current of air, 
that “feels cool,” is many degrees warmer than our 
bodies. But silkworms are not warm blooded ani- 
mals, and of course they do not experience the same 
relief, having nu excess of animal heat to be carried 
off. Although many persons have assured me that 
they had lost many worms by hot weather, I am con- 
strained to think, that the heat was not the sole cause 
of the loss, for I have never lost a worm that I could 
attribute to that cause. Hot weather will undoubt- 
edly cause the destruction of the whole of them, if 
the litter and excrement be left unremoved; and I al- 
ways suspect some such want of attention in every in- 
stance of the destruction of worms by hot weather. 
Heat does not injure the worms in their natural state, 
nor will it in their state of domestication, if they are 
kept as free from filth as they are on their native 
trees. Keeping the shelves clean, the worms not too 
much crowded, the air in the room pure by the use of 
chloride of lime and ventilation, and feeding with 
fresh dry leaves, I consider the best and only preven- 
tives of any ill effects from hot weather. 

Between the 25th and 35th days of the worm’s age 
they will show signs of a disposition to spin. They 
will become somewhat of an amber color about the 
joints of the body, semi-transparent, throw out fibres 
of silk on the leaves, and wander about. The brush 
for the cocoons should now be provided. The best 
and simplest that I have been able to find is the 
broom-corn. Clear it well from seeds, and cut it 
from the stalk close to the junction of the straws; 
spread out the top in imitation of a small tree, and 
get it on the shelf with the top pressing against the 
bottom of the upper shelf to hold it in its position. 
It may be set in rows six or eight inches apart, across 
the shelf, and over the top shelf an extra one may be 
placed for this purpose. The worms will readily find 
and climb these little trees and spin their cocoons in 
them; the worms will be four days spinning their co- 
coons, and they will all generally be- finished on the 
8th day after they first began—that is, all of the same 
day’s hatching. ‘The brush may then be taken down, 
the cocoons taken off, cleared of the loose tow, and 
prepared for reeling. _ 

cocoons from which eggs are expected must 
be out in a Toom, secure from mice and ants, 
and in five to ten days the moths will come out of the 
cocoons, when the males and females will couple; 
they must then be taken by the wings in pairs with- 
out eapenating tham, end jiteed open chee of. payer 
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disposed for their reception, where they are to remain. 
There is generally about an equal number of each 
sex. ‘I have found the best mode for fixing the paper 
for the moths to lay on, as follows: stretch two pieces 
of strong twine across the room from wall to wall, 
about two feet apart, and another‘about a foot over 
the middle of these. Lay large sheets of paper (old 
newspapers will do) over them and pin them down at 
each side to the lower twine. The sheets of paper 
will then be in the form of the roof of a house. As 
many pairs of moths as can conveniently lie on the 
papers may be placed there. This mode has the ad- 
vantage of security against ants and mice, which are 
very destructive to these insects. The room should 
be dark, if possible, while the insects are on the pa- 
pers, and each sheet should be filled before any are 
put upon another, and as soon as the moths on one 
sheet are done laying eggs, it should be taken down, 
folded, and put in a tin box in a cold cellar, where all 
the eggs must be kept till wanted for use next spring. 
The moths are in the form of a greyish white butter- 
fly, and generally begin to lay eggs in 24 to 36 hours 
after leaving the cocoon. The eggs are at first of a 
pale yellow, or somewhat of a sulphur colour, but in 
three days turn to a light slate colour, and subse- 
quently to a dull brownish slate colour. When seen 
through a microscope they are speckled. ‘Those that 
remain yellow have not been fecundated, and of 
course are worthless. Each healthy female moth 
will lay about 450 eggs, generally handsomely dis- 
posed and firmly attached to the paper in a circular 


form, the whole covering a space about the size of a’ 


fifty cent piece. 

Should the eggs be permitted to remain exposed to 
the warm weather, they will hatch, and, unless 
another crop be desired, they will be lost. This is 
the only injury they are liable to from warm weather. 
The flies eat nothing after leaving the cocoons, and 
die in a few days after depositing the eggs. The tin 
box in which the eggs are directed to be kept, is in- 
tended to protect them from mice and insects. The 
eggs should be kept ina dry cellar, as mould and mil- 
dew will injure them. There will be many double 
cocoons, those which have two or more worms in 
them; these and as many more of the others as are 
wanted should be selected for eggs. 

Gipeon B. Smita. 





GRAPES—ASPARAGUS. 

J.S. Sginner: 4th mo. 7th, 1830. 

The individual who takes the liberty to address thee 
at this time, is not a practical farmer, or a finished 
horticulturist. In regard to either, his pretensions are 
humble, yet humble as they are, he ventures to say, 
no individual in our state takes more pleasure in view- 
ing the advancement of that great source of national 
wealth—agriculture; and that most pleasing of em- 
ployments, gardening or horticulture. I have paid 
some attention to the cultivation of the grape—and 
have found from experience, that the coal dust, cin- 
ders, and scales of iron, or black oxide of iron, from 
the black-smith’s forge, when properly mixed with 
Sine — mould, to be incomparably the best manure 
for the grape that can be used. It is a well known 
fact, that grapes thrive best in volcanic districts; that 
led me touse the above as a dressing for the grape, and 
found it to exceed my most sanguine expectation. I 
am not aware, that the material in question, has been 
used by any except myself and a few of my friendsin 
this county. I mentioned it to a most indefatigable 
and correct botanist and horticulturist, David Tho- 
mas, of Cayuga county, last winter—he spoke of it in 
high terms of commendation, althou e had not 
used it. Is had not occured to him. fore this will 
reach him, he probably will have made use of it. 
For as 8, 1 have also made use of finely pul- 
verised oyster shells, well incorporated with the earth, 





in which it is planted, or well dug in about the roots 
of old beds. lis effects are astonishing, especially on 





old beds—it in fact regenerates them. The . 
gus is, as is well known, a miarine plant. Fresh 
shells partake largely of maring qualities. What coulg 
be more simple, or more natural, or better Suited to 
growth of marine plants? It is also well known, thy 
disintegrated carbonate of lime, when mixed With 
suitable proportion of vegetable mould, form a soil, 
most perpetually fertile, and that few or no plant, g 
vegetables with which we are acquainted, but 
nefited by its admixture with the soil in which they ay 
placed. As there are many persons turning their atte, 
tion to the cultivation of the grape, especially in th, 
neighborhood of Baltimore, and as I wish them al 
success, and abundant crops, I take the libe; 
address an individual with whom I have not the pe. 
sonal good fortune to claim an acquaintance, 
blessings attend thee, my friend, in thy laudable exe. 
tions, to render agriculture both honorable and 














ble. Thy friend, J.W.Smirx, MD, 
Lockport, Niagara county, New York. 
ee |) 
RURAL ECONOMY, 


PRESERVATION OF BUTTER. 


M. Thénard recommends the method used by thy 
Tartars; which consists in infusing the butter jgy 
water bath at a temperature of 190° Fahr., and » 
taining it quiescent in that state, until the cagegy 
matter has settled, and the butter become clear; it iy 
then to be decanted, passed through a cloth, and ead. 
ed in a mixture of salt and ice, or, at least, in spr 
water, without which it would crystallize, and om 
resist so well the action of air. Preserved in clog 
vessels and cold places, it may be kept for six monty 
as good as it was on the first day, especially if the 
upper part be excepted. If, when used, it be beata 
up with one sixth of cheese, it will have all thes 
pearance of fresh butter. The flavor of rancid butig 
may, according to M. Thenard, be removed alm 
entirely by similar melting and coolings. 

[Quarterly Journal. 





Process ror Preservine Mixx, ror any Lexon 
or Time. 

This process, invented by a Russian chemist nam 
ed Kircoff, consists in evaporating new milk y 
a very gentle fire and very slowly, until it is m 
duced toa dry powder. This powder is to be 
in bottles carefully stopped. When it is tobe em 
it is only necessary to dissolve the powder in a st 
ficient quantity of water. According to M. Kiredf, 
the milk does not by this process, lose any of its pe 
culiar flavor. [b. 





Cement ror Harp Stones, PorcELAIN AND Guts. | 


This cement is a natural product, which, witha 
being abundant, is in sufficient quantities for all oé 
nary uses. ‘The large snails which are found in 
dens and woods, and are sometimes used for fi 
have a vesicle at the extremities of their bodies fill 
with a whitish substance, having a greasy and gee 
tinous appearance. If it be applied between two st 
faces, whatever be their hardness or compactness, im 
the surfaces be brought together throughout, @ 
strong an adhesion is ultimately occasioned, thatf 
violent blows or thrusts be given to the substanc#, 
oss uently break elsewhere than at the junetia@ 
A flint about the size of a fish having been broka 
into two pieces, and rejoined by these means, beilg 
thrown with violence on the pavement, broke im 
fragments by fresh fractures crossing the 
junction, but not going along with it. All that is™ 
cessary to give this cement its full power is to ali 
it time to dry. (b. 


He that spares when he is young, may spend wig 
he is old. 
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(From the Charleston Gazette.) 

RICE FLOUR. oa aed 
notice of the -j tation of this article for 
ee purposes, in ‘wil in the daily prints a 
ormore since. ‘Through the polite and friendly 
tion of Col. Vanderhorst, we have been favored, 
pot only with a specimen of a very superior article 
prepared under his own direction, but with the pro- 
manner of making use of it. We do not know 
that we can do a better service to our southern trade, 
than by giving these various modes of its eo 
in order to overcome a difficulty in the use of it, aris- 
ing entirely from a general ignorance of the article in 
its present form. Our readers will observe that we 
do not arrogate to ourselves the framing of these va- 
juable prescriptions. We never boiled rice in all our 
lives; though we have some little credit for ability in 
encountering it in a different way. But the ladies to 
whom we are specially indebted on more occasions 
than one, have graciously informed us where we 
have been in fault. For the making of rice bread, 

then, you are required to ' 

Boil a pint of rice soft—add a pint of leaven, then 
three quarts of the flour—put it to rise ina tin or 
earthen vessel until it has risen sufficiently—divide it 
into three parts—then bake it as other bread, and you 
will have three large loaves. 

To make Journey or Jonny Cake*—To three 

ful of soft boiled rice, add a small tea-cup of 
water or milk—then add six spoonsful of the flour, 
which will make a large Journey Cake or six waffles. 

To make Rice Cakes.—Take a pint of soft boiled 
rice—a half pint of milk or water, to which add 
twelve spoonsful of the flour—divide it into small 
takes, and bake them in a brisk oven. 

To make Wafers —Take a pint of warm water, a 
tea-spoonful of salt—add a pint of the flour, and it 
will give you two dozen wafers. 

To make Rice ge or a pint of the flour add 
a tea-spoonful of salt, a pint of boiling water—beat 
up four eggs—stir them well together—put from two 
to three spoonsful of fat ina pan—make it boiling 
hot, and drop a spoonful of the mixture into the fat 
a3 you do in making common fritters. 

make pap Pudding.—To a quart of milk add a 
pint of the flour—boil them to a pap—beat up six 
,to which add six spoonsful of Havana sugar 
ans spoonful of butter, which when well beaten to- 
eradd them tothe milk and flour—grease the 
pan in which it is to be made, grate nutmeg over the 
mixture and bake it. 
After all this is done, the sooner they are eaten the 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE FEMALE HEART. 

There is nothing under heaven so delicious as the 
possession of pure, fresh, immutable affections. The 
most felicitous moment of man’s life, the most ecstatic 
of all his emotions and sympathies, is that in which 
he teceives an avowal of affection from the idol of his 
heart. The springs of feeling, when in their youth- 
ful purity, are fountains of unsealed and gushing ten- 

the spell that once draws them forth is the 

= light of future years and undying memory. 
ing in life isso pure and devoted, as a woman’s 

. It matters not, whether it be for a husband or 

, or sister or brother, itis the same pure unquench- 

thle flame, the same constant and immaculate glow of 





*We have a strange notion that this should be 
teither Jonny nor Journey, but Jenny Cake. We have 
bot the slightest question but that it was ealled.so by 
tome rustic lover, in compliment to his mistress, who 
possibly excelled in the art of prepariag it. ~ Let it 

m,in future, be called ‘Jenny Cake;” and whoso’ 

shall henceforth eall it by any other (masculine) 


ive, let him not partake of the delicacy. 


feeling, whose undeniable touchstone is trial. Do but 
give her one token of love, one kind word, or one gen- } 
tle look, even if it be amid desolation and death—the 
feelings of that faithful heart will gush forth as a ter- 
rent, in despite of earthly bond or mereenary .tie. 
More priceless than the gems of Golconda, is the fey. 
male heart; and more devoted than the idolatry of 
Mecca is woman’s love. There is no sordid view, 
qualifying self-interest in the feeling. It is a princi- 
ple and characteristic of her nature—a faculty and in- 
fatuation which absorbs and concentrates all the fervor 
of her soul, and all the depths of her bosom. I would 
rather be the idol of one unsullied and unpractised 
heart, than the monarch of empires. I would rather 
possess the immaculate and impassioned devotion of 
one high-souled and enthusiastic female, than the 
sycophantic fawnings of millions. 


(From the New York American.) 


LOVE AND REASON—An ALteEcory. 
One night when Love oppress’d with pain, 
Had thrown aside his golden quiver, 
And gone to cool his throbbing brain, 
To roam awhile by Reason’s river: 


Upon the bank of roses gay, 

Which fringe the edge of Reason’s water, 
He saw a cherub girl at play, 

And knew the romp—for Reason’s daughter. 


“Come hither, hither, blooming child— 
Long have I sought to have thee near me: 
Let’s roam among those roses wild— 
I've not my bow—you need not fear me!” 


As Love pronounced the maiden’s name, 
From his bright wing he plucked a feather: 

Pleased with the proffer’d toy, she came, 
And hand in hand they roam’d together. 


At length there rose a tempest wild, 
Though Reason thought ’twas not unpleasing: 
But storms scarce felt by Reason’s child, 
To gracile Love appear’d, oh freezing! 
*Now screen me from this icy air! 
My wings are all too wet for flying! 
Oh, take me to that bosom fair!” 
Said Love to Reason, softly sighing. 


And nestling up to Reason’s form, 

Spread his chill wings on Reason’s shoulder—~ 
And this is why as Love grows warm, 

Reason they say, grows always colder. 


The Zephyr now rode down the air, 

And kiss’d the rain-drops from the cresses; 
And Love unbraided Reason’s hair, 

And dried his wings with Reason’s tresses. 


But both grew faint and weary soon— 
“Reason,” said Love, ‘the choice is ours; 
Let’s stay beneath this silver moon, 
And sleep to night among the flowers.” 


Reason replied, with dreoping head, 
And pausing ‘neath a weeping willow, 
They made a soft carnation hed, 
And plac’d a rose-bud for & pillow. 


But, lest another storm might rise, 

Of which they’d have too little warning, 
One was to watch the changing skies, 

And one to sleep, by turns, till morning. 


Thus each awhile in slumber lay; 
Each watch’d the other’s couch of roses; 
And this is why they always say 
When Love awakes, Reason reposes. 
Harp or THE Isxx. 
West-point. 


Miscalculation of the relative value of things, is 
one of the greatest errors of our moral life. 





Tue Worxp Goon on THE WHoie. 


You ask, If I would agree to live my seventy, or 
rather seventy-three, years over again? 'To which I 
say, yea, “I think with You, that it is a good world 
on the whole; that if@has been framed ona principle 
of benevolence, and moré pleasure than pain dealt out 
tous. There: are, i —(who might say nay)— 
gloomy and hypochondriac minds, inhabitants of dis- 
eased bodies, disgusted with the present, and despair- 
ing of the future, always counting that the worst will 
hapgete-hocause it may happen. To these I say, how 
much pain have cost us the evils which have never 
happened? My temperament is sanguine. I steer 
bre bark with hope in the head, leaving fear astern. 

y hopes, indeed, sometimes fail, but not oftener 


‘than the forebodings of the gloomy. 


[Memoirs of Thomas Jefferson. 


ANIMAL DECEPTION. 

We extract the following from the notes of a re- 
cent traveller in the Libyan desert:—‘October 12th. 
Being on watch this night, I caught for the first time 
the scarabecus ateuchus sacer, or chafer, with which the 
imaginations of the ancient Egyptians so frequently 
busied themselves. My attention was attracted by a 
noise elose to my side, and athwart the darkness I 
discovered a large rolling ball. . Conceiving it to be a 
crab or land-tortoise, I took it into my hand—but 
found it to be nothing but a lump of horse dung; and 
immediately afterwards I perceived a similar ball come 
rolling towards me. Upon holding my lantern down 
and minutely examining the macbine, I found 
that it concealed a large black chafer, who drove it 
forwards by means of his long hind legs; and as it 
proceeded, it gradually increased in size by the con- 
tinual accumulation of sand; this, indeed, became so 
considerable at last, that the insect itself was scarcely 
perceptible. It is more than that the Egyp- 
tian priests took advantage of this deception to mys- 
tify their followers, and that their veneration for the 
chafer, or scarabseus, arose from that circumstance. 
Upon a further examination, with the-aid of my lan- 
ter, I discovered several animated balls of a like de- 
scription more than three inches in diameter; my Ara- 
bian companions, however, did not appear to take the 
slightest notice of them.” 


MENAGERIE. 


Messrs. Doolittle and Co’s Caravan of Animals, 
which was exhibited in this city, last summer,—com - 
prising a great variety of rare animals, was sold in 

hiladelphia, some weeks since, at public auction. 
The animals were sold in separate lots, at the follow- 
ing prices: 

The Elephant, with wagon, sign and cage, 
Three young , without cage, $100 ea. 
African Lion, with cage, &c. - - 

1 Tiger, with do. 
White Bear, with do. 
Hyena, with do. - - - 
Two Leopards, male and female, with do. 
Ostrich skin, &c. with do. . 
Dandy Jack, and Shetland Pony, 
Dandy Jack and Pony, 
A lot of small animals, 


$7,000 
$00 
2,000 
1,400 
1,000 
100 
500 
60 
100 
95 
50 
123605 

[Phi ia pa. 
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There is now at Bordeaux a young girl, born with- 


out feet and arms, who writes, ws, » and 
loads a pistol, with her mouth; she is almost as dex- 
terous with her nose, and plays different waltzes on 
the piano. She is also stated to possess temarkable 








beauty. 
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We have selected for our present number the natu- 
ral history of one of the most interesting animals in 
our country. We shall first state its classical charac- 
ters, and proceed to particularize some of the most 
remarkable traits of its physical configuration and ha- 
bits. In the arrangement of zoologists the opossum is 
located as follows: . 

Class, Mammaria, &e. Order, Carnivora, Xe. 

Sub-order, Pepmana; thumbs separate, or want- 
ing on the hind feet only: grinding teeth with sharp 
prominences; marsupial bones in both sexes; most 
frequently a pouch, or simple longitudinal duplication 
of the skin of the belly in the females; complete cla- 
vicles; a cecum and large intestines; the penis of 
the male, and the vagina and the clitus of the fe- 
male, with a bifurcation; teats inguinal, and situated 
in the pouch or doubling of the skin. 

Genus, Sarteava, Desmarest, Divetrnts, Linn. 
Ten superior, eight inferior cutting teeth, of which 
the intermediate are the broadest and shortest; tusks 
long and pointed; thumb of the hind feet separated, 
and destitute of a claw; the other toes of an equal 
length, and either free or palmated, and furnished 
with strong, but not very pointed claws; tail long, 
naked, and prehensile; external ears pretty large; 
tongue ciliated in the margin; sole of the foot rest- 
ing on the ground. 

he species, which we are presently to examine, 
is one of those which is remarkable from the circum- 
stance, that the female is furnished with a real pouch 
fur the reception of her young, in some other species 
there is a mere folding of the skin for the same pur- 
pose. Our subject is the. 


COMMON OPOSSUM. (Didelphis Virginiana.) 
This interesting animal has long furnished a sub- 
of admiration and discussion to the naturalists, 
both of Europe and America, as regards the peculia- 
rities of its sexual intercourse, gestation, and partu- 
rition. _The subject is indeed still involved in consi- 
derable obscurity, On the first discovery of the ani- 
mals of this class, the surprise excited in the scienti- 
fic world was, that they should be provided with an 
abdominal pouch, which is their characteristic dis- 
tinction, and into which the parent was observed to 
collect her young, as for protection. ‘The astonish- 
ment became still greater, when upon more minute 
examination it was found that the scarcely as yet per- 
ible foetuses were attached to the teat enclosed 
within this pouch, and that it was in that situation 
they attained their complete development. At the 


time when these observations were made, they were 
deemed sufficient, to induce naturalists of the highest 
standing to conclude, that this pouch was the true 
uterus of the animal, in which all the mystery of ge- 
neration was carried on. But, it might be thought, 
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that since that period, and now that physiological 
science has made so much progress, the generation of 
didelphous animals ought to be perfectly known, at 
least with respect to its leading phenomena. This, 
however, is not the case. And, what is — still 
more surprising, no naturalist has been found, either 
in America, or in New Holland, or in the Molluca is- 
lands—the countries which these animals inhabit— 
placed under such favourable circumstances, as to ena- 
ble him to detect nature, as it were upon the fact, and 
to withdraw the curtain which still conceals the mys- 
terious operation by which these singular animals are 
reproduced. 

A distinguished naturalist of our own country, Dr. 
Barton, observed, that, at a certain period, a female 
opossum, having thrown out, through the organs of 
generation, not a fetus but a sort of glutinous ova, 
weighing about one grain each, appeared to transfer 
them by a process which he did not discover into the 
abdominal pouch, when they affixed themselves to 
the teats of the mother until their full development. 
In 1783, the count D’Aboville published nearly simi- 
lar observations. From these facts, Dr. Barton con- 
cluded that the didelphous animals have two distinct 
gestations; one interior, which he supposed to last 
twenty-two or twenty-six days, the other marsupial, 
or belonging to the pouch. : 

Now, this unusual development of the fetus natu- 
rally led to the supposition of other no less remarka- 
ble physiological anomalies, for example, it was an- 
nounced by those who had examined these animals, 
that their foetuses were deprived of the umbilical 
cords, veins, or arteries; and in fact destitute of all 
the characteristic conditions belonging to the foetuses 
of other mammalia. 

Such was the state of this interesting question 
when Mr. Geofroy de St. Hilaire undertook its ex- 
amination. In his‘first memoir upon the subject, he 
says, that after a careful examination of the genera- 
tive organs of the didelphis, he cannot discover any 
thing different in them from what belongs to the 
ovulipari in general; for the fallopian portions of their 
oviducts being very short, the ova are not secured by 
a single matrix closed at the mouth, and are conse- 
quently thrown out instead of passing immediately 
into a state of incubation. Granting, however, that 
this ejection takes place only after the act of fecun- 
dation, by which it is probably determined, we must 
admit that this opinion is favoured only by an anato- 
mical inspection of the parts; but has not yet been 
confirmed by actual observation. So that the ova, in- 
stead of attaching themselves to the sides of the ute- 
rus, as is the case in mammiferous animals generally, 
abandon the uterus to attach themselves to the 
pouch, the only difference being then in fact, as re- 
gards their place of insertion. 


But after the embryo comes the feetal state 
—- which is no less singular and w 

he young animal adheres by its mouth, to the tea, 
of the mother; and, there, without leaving her, em, 
joys all the important functions of animal life—gip- 
tion, nutrition, and respiration. Its organs are 80 a6, 
commodated that these functions take place sj 
neously; and, accordingly Mr. Geofroy has: 
that the larynx, which is terminated by a t 
shaped neck, is affixed to the roof of the palate; 
that the air entering by the nostrils which are 
much distended, passes through this duct, at the = 
time that a suction takes place to fill the mouth an 
the pharynx with milk. 

When Mr. Geofroy published his first memoir, hy 
had only a few subjects upon which he could . 
observations, and these being rather advanced 
maturity, he could not determine, with precision by 
what means the embryo derived its nutrition in’ the 
pouch: whether it was by a real placenta, or by 
means of a simply organized vascular system. Hoy. 
ing since received three fetuses of the Di is Vig, 
giniana, he has had occasion to add the following 1» 
marks which were published in the “Annales dy 
Sciences Naturelles.” 

These animals, the length of which was five lineg 
from the mouth to the origin of the tail, had beg 
taken from the mother, by Dr. Barton, some time ie 
fore their introduction into the pouch. Two Young 
males were observed to have an umbilical openj 
which, in proportion to the size of the animal, wy 
large. ‘The observations were made upon the 
in preference, with a view of anticipating the objep 
tions that might be started, namely, that the observe 
had mistaken the opening of the pouch of a femal 
for this vestige of the umbilicus. The males wey 
also found provided with a scrotum, below these tn. 
ces of the umbilicus. " 

The figured placenta whjch accompanies the me 
moir of Mr. Geofroy shows that it is deprived of a 
umbilical cord. It is, as it were sessile and strewed 
with a number of papilla. The question here sug. 
gests itself, whether these papille are not the vest 
ges of the organs for suckling? or, whether they by 
not the cicatrices of the umbilicus, the placenta and 
cord of which have become withered? 'These-quee 
tions can only be answered satisfactorily by subse 
quent researches, and no fact in natural history opens 
a more interesting field of inquiry to the America 
naturalist. It follows, however, from the precedi 
observations that this genus of animals must be 
to belong to the mammiferous class; since we perceive 
at the commencement of life, all the essential part 
upon which is to depend hereafter, the organic de 
velopment constituting the classical distinction of the 
mammalia. ‘The same conditions also belong to thes 
animals, as regards the order of the various transfor 
mations of the ovum, embryo, and fetus. Thes 
three modifications of the genital product 
three distinct locations, which, in the case of pe 
ry animals, are provided for within the sexual 
but, in respect to the marsupial animals, they are 
ferent, although, as in the common animals, they am 
placed in a contiguous series. The ovum and the 
embryo are formed and developed within the sexual 
organ, and the fetus is developed without. In com 
mon animals, the matrix is the third station, in which 
the foetus is incubated and developed. In the animals 
we are considering, the pouch is this third station. 
The difference, therefore, consists solely in the foetal 
locality. We give the name of matrix or uterus ® 
one a, to what, in another, is denominated the 

ouch. 

We shall now proceed to state those facts in the 
natural history of the opossum, which probably wil 
furnish matter of more interest to the general reader. 
When the female is about to litter, she choosesa place 
in the thickest bushes, at the foot of some tree, and, 
aided by the male, collects a quantity of fine grass 





which she forms into a sort of rude nest, and in 
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a 
uces from twelve to sixteen young ones at a 
ae Pe taken young the opossum is readily tamed 
snd becomes very fond of human society, ima great 
relinquishes its nocturnal habits, and grows 
even troublesome from its familiarity. ““We have 
one tamed,” says Dr. Godman, “which would 
fullow the inmates of the house with ag assiduity, 
and complain by a whining noise when left alone. 
As it grew élder it became mischievous from its rest- 
jess curiosity, and there seemed to be no possibility 
of devising any contrivance effectually to secure it.” 
The chief haunts of the opossum are thick forests, 


_ gpd their dens are generally in the hollows of decay- 


, where the the day asleep, and sally 
oe peatly after night fall to seek for food. ‘They 
sre occasionally seen out during day light, especially 
when they have young ones of considerable size, too 

to be carried in their pouch. ‘The female then 
exhibits a very singular appearafce, toiling along 
with her twelve or sixteen cubs nearly of the size of 
nis,each with a turn of his tail around the root of 
the mother’s, and clinging on her back and sides with 
the paws, head and mouth. This circumstance was 
thought by some naturalists distinctive of another 
ies, hence called dorsigera, but it is equally true 
a the species we are now describing. It is exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting to see the young, when 
the mother is at rest, take refuge in the pouch, 
whence one or two of them may occasionally be seen 
peeping out, with an air of great comfort and satis- 
faction, ‘The mother in this condition,or at any time 
in defence of her young, will make battle, biting with 
much keenness and severity, for which her long ca- 
nine teeth are well suited. 

The food of the opossum varies very much accord- 
ing to circumstances. It preys upon birds, various 
mall quadrupeds, eggs, and no doubt occasionally 
upon insects. The poultry yards are sometimes vi- 
sited and much havoc committed by this animal, as, 
like the raccoon, he is fonder of cutting the throats 
and sucking the blood of a number of individuals, 
than of satisfying his hunger by eating the flesh of 
one. Among the wild fruits the persimmon is a great 
favourite, and it is generally after this fruit is in per- 
fection that the opossum is killed by the country peo- 
ple for the market. ‘The hunting of the opossum, in 
truth, is one of the most favourite sports of our coun- 
try people. They frequently go out at night, with 


their dogs, after the autumnal frosts have begun and. 


the persimmon fruit is in its most delicious state. As 
soon as thé animal discovers the approach of his ene- 
mies, he lies perfectly close to the branch, or places 
himself snugly in the angle where two limbs separate 
from each other. ‘The dogs, however, son announce 
his presence by theig baying, dnd the hunter. ascend- 
ing the tree discovers the branch upon which the ani- 
mal is seated, and begins to shake it with great vio- 
lence to alarm him and cause him to relax his hold. 
This is soon effected, and the opossum attempting to 
escape to another limb is pursued immediately, and 
the shaking is renewed with greater violence, until 
atlength the terrified. quadruped allows himself to 
dropto the ground, where hunters or dogs are pre- 
pared to despatch him. 
But should the hunter, as frequently happens, be 
unaccompanied by dogs when the opossum falls to the 
ground, he does not immediately make his escape, but 
steals slowly and quietly to a little distance, and then 
gathering himself into as small a compass as possible, 
Temains as stil] as*if dead. Should there be any quan- 
tity of grass or underwood near the tree, this appa- 
rently trifling circumstance is frequently sufficient to 
secure the animal’s escape; for under this, he conceals 
himself. and it is difficult by moonlight or in the sha- 
duw ot a tree to discover him; if the lrunter has not 
carefully observed the spot where the animal fell, his 
labour is often in vain. After remaining ip this appa- 
rently lifeless condition for a considerable time, or so 
as any noise indicative of danger can be heard, 
opossum slowly unfolds himself, and creeping as 








slowly as possible upon the ground attempts to sneak 
off anseediedl. Upon a seas from his pureuer, he 
immediately renews his death-like attitude and still- 
ness. Even when approached, moved or handled, he 
is still seemingly dead, and might deceive any one not 
accustomed to its actions. This feigning is repeated 
as often as opportunity is allowed him of attempting 
to escape, and is so well known by the country folks, 
as to have long since given origin to a common saying 
among them. ‘Thus, if any one is thought by them 
to act deceitfully, or wishes to appear what he is not, 
they say, that “‘he is playing ’possum.” 
he opossum is a nocturnal and timid animal, de- 
penteg more on cunning than strength for his safety. 
is motions are slow, and his walk when on the 
ground ‘entirely plantigrade, which gives an appear- 
ance of clumsiness to his movements. ‘When on the 
branches of trees he moves with much greater ease, 
and with perfect security from sudden gusts of winds; 
even where his weight is sufficient to break the limb 
on which he rests, there is no danger of his falling to 
the earth, unless when on the lowest branch, as he can 
certainly catch and securely cling to the smallest inter- 
vening twigs, either with his hands or the extremity 
of his tail. ‘This latter organ is always employed by 
the animal while on the smaller branches of trees, as 
if to guard agairist such an occurfence, and it is very 
useful in aiding him to collect his food, by enabling 
him to suspend himself from a branch above, while 
robbing a bird’s nest of its eggs, or gathering fruits, 
An opossum, it is said, can cling by his feet-hands toa 
gmooth silk handkerchief or a silk dress, with great 
security, and climb up by the same. In like manner 
he can ascend by a skein of silk, or even ‘a few threads. 
There are other very interesting particulars in the na- 
tural history of the opossum, which we have not room 
to detail. But, reverting to the subject of his sexual 
peculiarities, we may state, that it is very desirable 
our naturalists should continue their researches; and 
by a patient and vigilant observation of the nature of 
this animal, at length remove the obscurity that still 


hangs about it. 

There are seventeen species of this animal, describ- 
ed by naturalists, and Mr. G. Cuvier has pointed out 
another, which is found only in a fossil state, occur- 
ring in the quarries of Montmartre, near Paris. 

e species are as follows: 
1. The Virginian opossum. Didelphis Virginiana. 
Shaw. Godman’s American Nat. Hist. Vol. 2, page 7. 
. The Gamba, D. Azare. Screb. Temm. 
The Crab-eater, D. Cancrivora. L. 
. The Quica, D. Quica. Temm 
————_, D.. Myosuros. Temm. 
. The opossum. D. opossum, L. Desm. 
The Philander, D. philander, Temm. 
. The Ash-coloured opossum. D. Cinerea, P. de 
Newvied. 

9. The dorsal opossum. D. dorsigera. L. 

10. The Marmose. D. Musina. Desm. 
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11. The Touan. D. tricolor, Geoff. 

12. The naked tailO. D. Medicana, Geoff. 

13. , D. Brachinsa, Gm. 

14. The thick tail O. D. Crassicaudata. Desm. 
15. , D. Cayopollin, L. Desm. 
16. The wooly O. D. Lanigera, Desm. 

17. The dwarf O. D. pusilla, Desm. 
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> Our agricultural friends will find some inter- 
esting intelligence in the foreign news. We think 
the prospect of the foreign market, especially for cot- 
ton, decidedly favorable; as would also be that of the 
flour and grain, had the navigation of the continent 
been fairly open, that the measure of the supply 
thence could have been estimated; as it is, fatter 






; Larssr Forziox, News, «© “b> 
‘By a succession of very short passages, we Have: 
English dates to the Ist April. o.  e 


his 
29th of March. The principle apon which he 
ceoded in an able speech, was, t all ee 


which tend to restrict or 
an 

is ion itic because it tends to impede the exporta- 
tion of British manufactures in exchange for im 9 
and itis unjust to make the Isboring and middling 
classes pay 50 per cent. more for the first necessaries” 
of life, in order to give a bonus to the landed interest. 
The Duke of Wellington, in opposing the resolutions, 
took. occasion to remark, that within the last two 


ears, more than 8,000,000 quarters of foreign and. 
rish grain had been imported into England. The re- 
solutions were negatived, without a division. The 
Morning Chronicle denounces the speech of the Pre- 


mier on this occasion, as being “‘narrow and unstates- 
manlike.” 

From Paris papers of the 27th Mareh we learn, the 
expedition against Algiers under Gen. Bourmont, was 
expected to be ready by the 15th. The Dauphin 
would proceed to Toulon to superintend the embarka- 
tion of the troops—The French will probably meet 
a warm reception,as the Dey’s fortresses have been 
rendered impregnable by European engineers. 
army of observation consists of 85,000 men, 30,000 
drilled in Euro tactics. The Algerines it is said 
were full of spirits, and of the conduct of the 
Turks at Acra as proof of their ability to cope with 
the sabre against the bayonet, with any troops. The 
Dey says in case of attack he will send the women 
into the interior, take in two years provisions into the 
city, and defy the whole power of F . 

Eveuish Markers. 
Extract of a letter from Liverpool, 22d March. 

The supply of cotton to this port continues very 
extensive, amounting in the last $ weeks to 68,000 
bales; whilst the sales in the same time exceed 
61,000 bales, of which only 6000 are to speculators. 
Prices generally rate 3-8 for common qualities of 
American descriptions, and 4 for good, above the cur- 
rency at the close of last month. 

As compared with this period of last year, the su 
ply to the Kingdom presents an increase from the U. 

. of 10,500 bales; but from other quarters there is a 
falling off to the amount of 6,400. In the export there 
is a decrease of 7000 bales. And thestock,as com 
with the Ist January, presents an increase of 24,000 
bales in U.S. descriptions, but in other kinds a de- 
crease of 12,000; and it is computed that the trade 
now hold 20,000 bales more than on Ist January. 

With regard to the future state of the market, it 
may be observed, not only that the extensive purcha- 
ses in face of such heavy arrivals bear evidence of a 
good opinion being entertained by the manufacturers; 
but that, from every account, their business (with the 
exception of wars from the Continent) is now greater 
than it ever has been; and at the same time the ad- 
vance attained in the scale of their goods is full 
a to what they have given for the raw material. 

olding, however, so much cotton as they now do, it 
can hardly be expected that for some weeks to come, 
their purchases here will continue on as great a scale 
as they have been of late; and in that event, unless 


| speculators come forward, our market would decline 


4d or so; but any immediate reduction beyond that is 
not very likely—as owing to the favorable c of 
opinion many persons would now be found willing to 
invest in the article, if prices should recede to the 
rates current at the close of last month. Of the pro- 
bable yo - things three months ene we do not 
pretend to offer opinion, it being entirely de on 
the extent of our supply from the United tates, and 
of which you can best judge orf the spot. 





accounts must be waited for, 


Liverpool, March 25.—Contrary to our expectation, 
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en in greater demand than ever’ this 


up 4d more before many weeks are 


barrels sold last week on speculation at 26s a 28s. 
Extract of another letter dated March25. 
We have had a long continuance of westerly winds, 
and no vessels have left this port for the last fortnight. 
The cotton market, notwithstanding heavy arrivals, 
is very brisk, and prices are advancing very steadily. 
* Westerday about 6000 bales were sold,and the ad- 
vance this week is 4d per lb. Uplands may be quot- 
ed 6 5-8d to 7d, and a few bales, the choicest lot im- 
ported this season, have brought 74d. New Orleans 
6% to Tid, but principally at 7d to 74d, and very fine 
8d. Alabama and Mobile 64 to 7d. There is tobe a 
sale by auction to-morrow of 500 bales Sea islands, 
which will show the state of the market for this de- 
scription. At present they are dull, selling principal- 
ly at 18d. 14d. The sales of cotton in the last five 
weeks have been 100,000 bales, and as dealers and 
spinners are well stocked, they might keep out of the 
market some time, if prices were to advance materi- 
ally; but the improved state of trade leads to the 
— that our present quotations will be fully main- 

tained. 


The duty on Flour has fallen to 17s 2d per brl. and 
will continue to decline for some weeks.—There is a 
good speculation offered at 27s and 28s per brl. 

The London Times of the 30th says “nearly all 
the country letters received this morning speak of a 
growing improvement in the manufacturing districts, 
and the gloom which lately prevailed respecting the 

_ State of trade in the city has almost wholly disap- 
pear ” 
London, March 30. 

In the Cotton and Wool Market, business is doing 
to an increased amount. 

Liverpool, April 1. 


The sales of Cotton last week, (including those at 
ep auction) amounted to 24,240 bales, viz. 200 
Island, at 134 a 16d; 90 Stained, at 7 a 94; 8000 
Upland, at 6 3-8 a 74; 6800 Orleans, 6760 at 6 5-8 
a 8id; 40 at 9d; 1120 Alabama, at 64 a 73d; 6930 
Brazil and other foreign sorts. 

At auction the 28th, 300 S. Islands, at 14 to 163d; 
150 do stained 7 to 123. 

The demand throughout the week was steady, and 
a further improvement of 1-3 per lb. on prices of all 
descriptions was readily obtained; from the limited 
stock of Uplands and comparatively high prices asked, 
buyers turned more attention to Orleans, the sales in 
which were more weighty than for some time Ee. 
The Sea Islands offered at auction brought prices fully 
as high as the preceding business by private, but near- 
ly one half were withdrawn, and stained sold at high- 
er rates, owing to the trifling quantity now in market. 
About 1000 rican and 600 Brazil were taken on 
speculation during the week, and the import in same 
period was 26,000 bales,—since the Ist January the 
supplies for this port amount to 182,250, inst 
138-750 to the same period last year; from the United 
States the increase is 23,500 bales. 

Thus far this week, the demand for cotton has been 

id, and consumers are endeavouring to purchase 
on lower terms than last week; the sales for five days 
past are computed at 11,000 bales. 

Flaxseed—600 hhds. were sold nearly all at 61s 
per hhd—The Grain Market was very lively last 
week, and an advance of 2s a 3s per qr. was realised 
for Wheat, but this week prices have given way 1s 
@ 2s per qr. and. the transactions moderate. Flour in 
bond continues to be a wee freely, considerable 

the articles to arrive, at 27s 
® 2786d, and yesterday 30s per bri. was paid for 
1800 bris. The buyers at present offer 29s per bri. 


> Yesterday 6000 bales were sold at 1-8 advance” 
S. last week’s prices. ‘The accounts from Manchés- 
\ (» Wm 816 Most encouraging, and many people think the 
~ “market may 
pe aver. “Flour has become a favorite article, and 10,000 

















‘urpentine—411 bris. of superior quality brought 
Tis’ 43d cewt. Clovereced__Aboat 130 casks of 
hew'brought 110s a 115 per hundred weight. 
Tobacco—The sales last month were, 624 hhds. 
say $28 Virginia leaf, 210 stemmed, $2 Kentucky 
leaf and 54 stemmed—nearly the whole have been 
taken for Ireland and home consumption, and in prices 
there is no change. Our present stock consists of 
5750-hhds. against 7770 on the 1st April last year. 


Liverpool, March 31.—The sales of cotton to-day 
are 500 Orleans at 63 a 74; 3500 Uplands and Ala- 
bamas, at 6 5-8 to 7 1-8.— Liv, paper. 

London Corn Exchange, March 31.—The arrivals 
this week have been plentiful, and many of the sam- 
ples remained unsold at the close of Monday’s mar- 
ket, caused a reduction on that day of full 2s. per 
quarter in wheat and barley. Oats having met with 
but little demand also received a reduction of two 
shillings per quarter. To-day trade is very dull, and 
Monday’s reduced prices can scarcely be maintained. 
No alteration in flour. 

A letter from London, of March 30th says—*“The 
grain and flour markets look well. American flour is 
worth 29 to 30s. per barrel.”—The corn exchange re- 
port, however, represents the market as dull at a de- 
cline of 2s. per quarter on wheat, oats and barley. 





Prices Current in Boston, April 16. 


Apples, best, bbl. 1.75 a 2.25. Beans, white, bushel 
-75a 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 9.25 29.50; cargo No. 1, 
1.75 a —— No. 2, 6.752 —— Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .10a.14. Cheese, new milk, .6 a .8; skim- 
med milk, 2.2.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 4.75 a 
5.00; Genesee, 5.00 a 5.50; Rye, best, 3.00a3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .50 a 55; Rye, .65 a.70; Barley .62; Oats .35a 
-40. Hogs’-Lard, Ist sort, new, lb. .7a.8. Pork, clear, 
bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 12.50 a ——; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top.62 a .75; Lu- 
cerne, lb..38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a.33; 
Red do. Northern, 9 a 10; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .45 a 
.60; do. do unwashed, .25 a.40; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .37 @ .45, do. half blood, .35 @ .38; do. quarter, 
washed, .30 a .33; Native, washed .30 a .33; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, .4C a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 a.35; do. 
Spinning, Ist sort, 33 a .35. 


Prices Current in New York, April 17. 


Bees-wax, yellow .20223. Cotton, New Orleans .10 
a .124; Upland, .83 a .11; Alabama, .9 a.12. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 2.21; Flax.14a.18. Flax, Ame- 
rican,8 a9. Flaxseed, rough, cask _—- a——; clean — 
) Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.00 a5.12 Canal 5.25a 5.62; Balt. 
Howard st. 5.37 a 5.50; Richmond city mills, -—— 
country, 5a5.12; Alexand’a, 5.00 a 5.12; Fredericks- 
burg 5.00 a ——— Petersburg, 5.00 a —— Rye Flour, 
——- 2 3.25; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.75 a 2.87; per hd 
12.25 a 12.50. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.06; Virginia, 
90 a -—-—; Rye, North, 62 a 63; Corn, Yel. Nor. .50a 
52; Barley, 68 270. Oats, South and North, .30a .35; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 5. Beans, 7 bu. 7.09 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.75 a 9.50; prime 5.75 a 6.25; cargo 
-—a —— Butter, N. York, 12 a 16; shipping, .6 a 10; 
Lard,.5 a .6; Pork, mess 12.00a 12.75; prime 9a 9.50 





SEED CORN. 


Observing various communications in the American 
Farmer* from Agriculturists of high standing, on the 
advantage of choosing seed corn from stalks bearing 
two or more ears, I was induced last fall to make such 
a selection from a field of the yellow gourd seed, which 
is deposited at the store of Sinclair & Moore, for sale. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, 
Clairmont Nursery. 
’ *See American Farmer, vol. 2, page $31, communi- 
cation from Col. Taylor. 


Do. do. vol. 3, pages 216, 258, Wm. Cook. 
Do. do. vol. 8, page 298, W. B. Seabrook. 
Do. do. vol. 8, page 50, Joseph Cooper. 


dth mo. 21, 1880. 
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[Apri 23; 49 
ALMANAC. 
1830, Sun. Length 
APRIL. Rises. Sets. jof days. 
H. M.| H. M.| H. M.| gy 
Saturday,....24| 5 14 6 46 | 13 32 
Sunday,...... 25| 513) 6 47 | 13 $4 y 
Monday,..... 26/ 512) 6 48/ 13 36 | 19g 
Tuesday,....27} 5 11 6 49 | 13 38 11g 
Wednesday, 28; 5 10 | 6 50} 13 40 Ton, 
Thursday,...29| -5 9] 6 51 | 13 42 0% 
Friday,....... $0; 5 8] 6 521 13 44} 4 
Moon—First Quarter, 30, Ih. 35m. Mor, |” 
wud Le 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, . 


Corrected for the American Farmer. 

Ba.timore Markets.—The favourable accoun 
Europe, and the small quantity coming in, have ¢ 
an advance in.the price of flour; besides, the 
expected from the Susquehanna has fallen ¢ 
bly short of the estimate. A few sales of. 
street flour were made on Monday at §5, but deal 
generally prefer holding on to selling at that price, 
purchasers are backward in coming forward at the 
vanced rates. Our quotation may therefore be 
dered nominal. The wagon price is $4.624 a 
For best white wheat, such as is required for 
best family flour, our highest quotations might be 
tained. There is little change in any thing else, 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.5049 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yell 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 22.00.—Fine 
25.00 a 30.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannod, 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. Thei 
tions of the week are 278 hhds Maryland, 29 hhds 
9 hhds Ky. 2 hhds Vir. and 2 hhds- Pa. total $20 bid 

FLour—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50 
per. Howard st. 5.00 a city mills, 4.75.4 5,0 
Susquehanna, —— Conn Meat, bbl. 2.25—G 
best red wheat, .85 a .93; best white do. .954 
ordinary to good, 80 a 85—-Corn, white, .36 4 
yellow .40 a——Rre, .55 a .573—Oars, .30 ¢ 
Beans, .90 a 1.00—Peas, .65—Ciover seep, sy 
—Timotuy, 2.50—Orcuarp Grass, 1.75 a 2— 

a ——Lucerne .374 lb.—BarLey, — a — 
SEED, 1.084 Corton, Vir. .94 a .104 Lou..1f 
—Alab. .94e .11—Tenn. .94 4.40—N. Car. .84 ee 
Geo. .9 a .10—Wuisxer, hhds. Ist p..20a@ 204; in 
224 a ——WooL, common, unwashed, |b..15 «le 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter,Ml 
a .30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Rusia, 
ton, $215 ¢ 220; Country, dew-rotted, 120a 140-watep 
rotted, 170 ¢ 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bbh 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1,—1 
5.50—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 3.75 ¢—= 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25 a -— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3, 3.005 
3.15-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a .10—Feathen, 
.29 a 30—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.75.64.) 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, pe 
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ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 90.0018 


35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Bed 
on the hoof, 4.75 a 5.50—Pine Wood, by the ves 
load, 2.00 a 2.50—Oak Wood, 2.874—Hickory, 3.75. 
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a> ° 
“ener is no better opportunity for’ the exercise of 
a taste and sound judgment, than is offered to those 
whose fortunes lead them to travel, or reside fora pe- 
riod, in foreign countries; but those who are thus.err- 
eamstanced, should bear in mind that judgmient is to 
he indicated by the happy choice of the subjects se-, 
jeted for observation; or the products, fabrics, or 
machines they may select for introduction to thei 
gwn country. Better would it be for all countries, if 
‘ would have more regard to the. csefel.in 
the productions of art, and the valuable and beau 
in nature, than to the merely wonderful and sublime;— 
' monuments, and splendid ruins, of past. agesy: 
pe be barbarous or refined. How many. thousands 
travelled to with admiration on the pyt¥a- 
Egypt, and the burning crater of Mount & 
med of the good they-might 
“te half as much of time and money expended in the 
syeuit of some valuable or elegant art; some labour 
saving machine, some medicinal plant, some nutri- 
tions edible, or tree remarkable for its lasting timber, 


ays us fruit? :. 
- If monuments were not altogether superfluous since 
the invention of letters, except for those whom the 
muse of history will never distinguish, we should: 
, there would have been more justice and sound 
in erecting one to the needle maker from 
Wia in 1545, or to Admiral Drake forthe in- 
frodaction of potatoes in 1610, than to some syccess- 
fil profligates for whom millions have been expended: 

“The whole amount of their enormous fame} . 

‘Atale, that blends their glory with their shame,’ 
We have had many occasions to bring to notice the 
public spirit displayed in the introduction of foreign 


; men whose superiors as a corps never 
who for the love of glory and of their country have de- 
fied the dangers of “the battle and the pager who have 
and conquered the boasted flag of ; Beare or, 
ed and extirpated pirates in their haunts 
murder and ‘pestilence. Men whose valour and self 


devotion have gained the applause of the world, and 
the gratitude of their country, whilst they are denied 
“pénk.and degraded, only by their own government! 

is caiilvieg to see by the annexed extract which 
“has been kindly furnished by the secretary of the 
tteasury for publication in the American Farmer, that 
our. consuls continue to be attentive to the recommen- 
dations of that department, though no provision has 
been, or perhaps can be made for the object. To in- 
quiring and liberal minds like Mr, Perrine’s, however, 
it is easy to perceive that much trouble may be com- 
peer by the pleasure of doing good for its own 

.] 


Extract of a letter from Henry Perrine, Esq. Consul 
_ &f the U. 8. at Campeche, to the Secretary of the 
of the United States, dated, 

Consulate U. S. A. Campeche, Jan. 1st, 1830. 
“During the past year the subscriber visited the 
de inos, principally on account of the 
logwood and merida, and of the Sisal hemp. He is 
thus enabled to confim the information already 
communicated relative 1 the tree and the plant, as 
‘well as his opinion of the transcendant importance of 
the latter. Is are reserved until he ascertains 
how it is affected by the winter of the U. 5., as he 
has had the pleasure to learn, that of the plants sent 
him at various periods to Doctor Samuel L. Mitch - 
of New York, and Domingo Fleitus, Esq. of New 
Orleans, several varieties of this southern hemp, (or 
, icana) are thriving under their care in 
both cities notwithstanding the difference of latitude 
and climate. Four plants of the celebrated Magney 
‘de Pulque,’ from the vicinity of Mexico, are now 
in this city. This variety of the Agave 
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last young | 
the cotiama, fi is believed that his often repeated at- 


tempts to ; 

chianum, have all, faile—the more to 
as another winter must pass to tést its capacity for 
existence in all temperatures of ovr south western 
sk 


village. 

me family. A newspaper 
the-_scarcity of food for animals at 
cola during the last season, 
notice of the ‘Ramon.’ 


grains, plants, and animals of value by the oficered our 
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‘Americana, ‘80° noted for the drink. it affords; ill} 
4 oe ge cooyae stagnate empire 
' em states, with the others, whose. pringj 

value resides in their opinion in which Dr. 

itchill coincides. 


‘As the subscriber has not heard of the fate of the 
ood trees sent to New Orleans, during 


transmit the living H Campé- 


regretted, 


“The ‘Ramon’ is, flourishing. tree 4m the driest 


tiful.| seasons, whose leaves ahd branches:are here the uni- 
versal substitute for grass ‘and cane as food for domes- 
tic animals—the greater number of which have no 
other means of subsistence. It is conceived to be, at 
the least, as worthy as the logwood of the experi-' 
ment of transplanting to our coasts on the gulf of 
Mexicé. i 
abounds in the gardens and lots of every town and. 


both uséful’ and ornamental, it 


The produce of three acres may maintain a 
ph, relating to 
ile and Pensa- 
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‘‘Although the subscriber’s attention was directed, | ing 


by the treasury cireular, to vegetables only, he begs 
leave to recommefi the introduction into the United 
States of the stin, bees of Yucatan, on account of 
the peculiarities of their wax and honey, as well as the 
facility of rearing them.” 


(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
CULTIVATION OF PLANTS USED FOR 
DYEING. . 


Mapver.—Rubia tinctorum, L. Tetran. Monog. L. 
*, and Rubiacee, J. Garance, Fr; Firberrithe, 


* Ger.; Rubia, Span.; and Robia, Ital. 


The dyer’s madder has a perennial root, and an 
mal stalk. ‘The root is composed of many long, 
as a man’s lit- 
tle finger, these are joined at the top in a head, like 
the roots of asparagus, and. strike very deep into the 
ground, being sometimes more than three feet in 
length. From the upper part (or *head of the root) 
come out many side roots, which extend just under 
the surface of the ground to a great distance, whereby 
great 
number of shoots, which, if carefully taken off in 
the spring soon after they are above ground, become 
It is a native of the south of Eu- 
rope, flowers in June, and seeds soon afterwards; but 
by them it is never propagated. Madder is mention- 
ed by the Greeks as a medical plant, but when it was 
first used in dyeing is uncertain. It has been culti- 
vated in Holland and Flanders, and other parts of the 
continent for that purpose for many centuries, and has 
been tried in this country, but unless the importation 
of the root from the continent were entirely prevent- 
ed, it will not answer. Its culture has been attempt- 
ed at different times when our commerce with the 
Dutch was interrupted, or when they raised the price 
of the article exorbitantly high. At present it may 
be imported not only from Holland, but from France, 


k, succulent fibres, almost as 


it propagates very fast; for these send up a 


so many plants. 


Italy and Turkey. 


soils most suited to the cultivation of madder, 
are those of the deep fertile sandy loams that are not 
retentive of moisture, and which have a considerable 
portion of vegetable matter in their composition. It. 
may also be grown on the more light descriptions of 
soil that have sufficient depth, and which are in a 


proper state of fertility. 

Tis srepanation aft the sou may either consist in 
trench ploughings, lengthways and across, with 
it to a fine tilth;, or, 
what will often be found preferable, by one trenching | 

{ 


pronged stirrings, so as towbring 
two feet deep by manual labor. 
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der has ‘béen. + Jan 
vaaly to ouching, te kaa any Be” fell 

revic to 3 . ~ 3 
with am-atd scythe, and carted to aa theaaey 
used as litter ad.in the sttaw-yards, = 
fine seasons, may sometimes be effected on the 4 
by simply laying the plants on.it ds they are taken — 
up; but in most seagons they require to be dried.on @ 
kiln, like that used for malt or. hops. ‘They are dried 
till they become brittle, and then packed up in bags 
for sale to the dyer. . 

The from the root of this plant is different 
according tothe difference of the soil, but mostly . 
from ten to fifteen or twenty hundred weight where 
they are suitable to its aerate 

judging of the ity of madder-roots, the best . . 
is that which, on bei brn in two, has a brightish ’’ », 
red or purplish appearance, without any yellow cast ’ 
being-exhibited. 

use of madder-roots is chiefly in dyeing and . 
calico-printing. The haulm which accumulates on 
the surface of the field, in the course of three years, 
may be carted to the farm-yard, and fermented al : 
with horse-dung. It has the singular propel ts .¥ 
dyeing the horns of the animals who eat it of a zed £2 
color. * EE. ce 

Madder-seed in abundance may be collected from” 4 
the plants in the September of the second and third + 
years; but it is never so ted eee 








Madder is sometimes ; but in general it has . oe 
few diseases. Rey > 
Reet Sar as * ; 


‘Woav.—Isatistinctoria,L. Tetrad. Silig.L.and-Oru- 
ciferew, J. Pastel, Fr., Waid, Ger; oe 

and Guade, Ital. ~ ag FC dus 
The common woad is a biennial plapt with s fede 

form fibrous‘ root, and smooth - S 

a hative, 
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from three to five feet in height, * It 348 
naturalized in England, May to July, tee * 
and its seeds are ripé from July'to: + It has . 
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‘the sward is rough and abounds with rushes, sedge, 


» rich flat 


-rows and cultivated with the horse-hoe. 


~acre; for the drill mode, two pounds are more than 


-the 


: vated in France for an u er 


time,.and was introduced to E in 1582, an 
with success. It is now chiefly cultivated in 
ire,;where it is a common ice to take 
tracts near rivers, ata h price, for the 
of growing it for two or four years. 
who in this sort of culture, form a sort of co- 
lony, and move from place to place as they complete 
their engagements. It is sometimes, however, grown 
by stationary farmers. ‘The leaves are the parts of 
the plant used, and it is considered as a severe crop. 
here is a variety of woad called the dalmatian, 
described by Miller, and also a wild sort, but only the 

common is cultivated in this country. 

The soil for woad should be deep and perfectly 
fresh, such as those of the rich, mellow, loamy, and 
deep vegetable kind. Where this culture is carried 
to a considerable degree of perfection, as in Lincoln- 
shire, the deep, rich, patrid, alluvial soils on the flat 
tracts extending upon the borders of the large rivers, 
are chiefly employed for the growth of this sort of 
crop; and it has been shown by repeated trials that it 
answers most perfectly when they are broken up for 
it immediately frofm a state of sward. 

The ion of the soil, when woad is to be 
grown on grass land, may either be effected by deep 
ploughings, with the aid of the winter’s frost, cross 


ing and harrowing in spring; by ~~ plough- 
and harrowing in spring; ring an 


ry burning; 
or bk teh peabild, & eqnle tapaieg. The 
first mode appears the worst, as it is next to impossi- 


ble to reduce old turf in one year, and even if this is 
done, the danger from the grub and wire-worm, is a 
sufficient argument against it. By ploughing deep 
in February, and soon afterwards sowing, the plants 
may germinate before the grub is able to rise to the 
Surface; by trench ploughing, the same pw will 
be-more effectually obtained; and, best of all, by spade 
trenching. Buta method which is equally effectual 
with the first, more expeditious, and which has a su- 
periority over it in more completely destroying grubs, 
insects, and other vermin, which are apt to feed on 
the plants in their early growth, is that of paring and 
burning. This is, however, chiefly prketised where 


and other plants of the coarse kind, but might be had 
recourse to on others, with benefit. 

The time of sowing may be extended from Februa- 
ay to July. Early sowing, however is to be prefer- 
red, as in that case the plants come up stronger and 
afford more produce the first season. 

The mode of sowing is generally broad-cast, but 
the plant might be most sivacinauenie own in 
he rows 
may be nine inches or a foot apart, and the seed de- 

ited two inches in depth. The quantity of seed 
ior.the broad-east method is five or six pounds to the 


sufficient, the seed being smaller than that of the 
turnip. New seed, where it can be procured, should 
always be sown in preference to such as has been 
kept for some time; but when of the latter kind, it 
‘should aes for some time before it is put into 
und. 

after-culture of the woad consists in hoeing, 
thinning, pfong-stirring, and weeding, which opera- 
tions may be practised by hand or horse tools. as in 
the culture of teazle. 

Jn respect to the business of gathering the crops 
with the spring sown ones, the leaves will generally 
tbe ready to be gathered towards the latter end of 
June or beginning of July, according to the nature of 
the soil, season, and climate; but for those put in at a 
Jater period in the summer, they are often fit to be 
gathered earlier. This business should, -however, 
constantly he exeeuted as.soon as the leaves are fully 
grown, while they retain their perfect green color and 
are highly succulent, as when they are let remain 


till they begin to turn pale, much of their goodness is 





said to be expended, and they become Jess in quanti- 
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ty, and of an. inferior quality for the purposes of the 
dyer. In the execution of this sort of. business, a 
number of baskets are usually provided in proportion 
to the extent of the crop, into which the leaves are 
thrown as they are taken from the plants; which is 


"Those | effected by the hand, by grasping them firmly and 


‘giving them a sort of a sudden twist. In favorable 
seasons, where the soils are rich, the plants will often 
rise to the height of eight or ten inches; but in other 
circumstances they seldom attain more than four or 
five; and where the lands are well managed in the 
culture of the plants, they will often afford two or 
three gatherings, but the best cultivators seldom take 
more than twh which are sometimes mixed together 
in the manufacturing of them. It is necessary, that 
the after croppings, when they are taken, are con- 
stantly kept separate from the others, as they would 
injure the whole if blended together, and considerably 
diminish the value of the produce. It is said that 
the best method, where a third cropping is either 
wholly or partially made, i§ to keep it separate, form- 
ing it into an inferior kind of woad. 

The produce is mostly from about a ton toa ton 
and a half of green leaves. The price varies consi- 
derably; but for woad of the prime quality, it is often 
from twenty-five to thirty pounds the ton, and for 
that of an inferior quality six or seven, and sometimes 
much more. 

To prepare it for the dyer, it is bruised by ma- 
chinery to press the watery part##it is afterwards 
formed into balls and fermented, re-ground, and fer- 
mented in vats, where it is evaporated into cakes in 
the manner of indigo. The haulm is burned for ma- 
nure or spread over the straw-yard, to be fermented 
along with straw-dung. 

The use of woad in dyeing, is as a basis for the 
black and other colors. 

To save seed, leave some of the plants undenuded 
of their leaves the second year, and when itis ripe 
in July or August, treat it like turnip-seed. 

The only diseases to which the woad is liable, are 
the mildew and rust; when young it is often attacked 
by the fly, and obliged to be re-sown, and this even on 
winter-ploughed grass lands more than once. 





We xp or Dyer’s Weed—Reseda luteola, L. Dodec. 

— L. and Capparidew, J. Gawle, Fr, Waud, 

er. 

Weld is an imperfect biennial, with small.fusiform 
roots, and a leafy stem from one to three fect in 
heighth. It is a native ot Britain, flowers in June 
and July, and ripens its seeds in August and Septem- 
ber. It is cultivated in a few places in England, and 
chiefly in Essex, for its spike of flowers and sometimes 
also for its leaves, both of which are used in dyeing. 
Its culture may be considered the same as that of 
woad, only being a smaller plant it is not thinned out 
to so great a distance. It has this advantage for the 
farmer over all other coloring plants, that it only re- 
quires to be taken up and dried, when it is fit for the 
dyer. It is, however, an exhausting crop. 

Weld will grow on any soil, but fertile loams pro- 
duce the best crops. In Essex, it is grown on a stiff 
loam, moderately moist. ‘The soil being brought to a 
fine tilth, the seed is sown in April or the beginning 
of May, generally broad-cast. ‘The quantity of seed 
is from two quarts to a gallon per acre, and it should 
either be fresh, or if two or three years old, steeped a 
few days in water previously to being sown. Being a 
biennial, and no advantage obtained from it the first 
year, it is sometimes sown with corn crops in the 
manner of clover, which, when the soil is in a very 
rich state, may answer, provided also that hoeing, 
weeding, and stirring take place as soon as the corn 
crop is cut. ‘The best crops, however, will obviously 
be the result of drilling and cultivating the crop 
alone, The drills may be a foot asunder, and the 
plants thinned to six inches in the row. In the broad- 
cast modeg it is usual to thin them to six or eight 
inches distance every way: often when weld suc- 









ceeds corn crops, it is never either thinned, wed 
hoed, but left to itself till the plants are in full 
The crop is taken by pulling up the entire 
and the proper period fur this purpose is when 
bloom has been produced the whole length of 
stems, and the plants are just beginning to turn of g 
light or yellowish color; as in the beginning or mig. 
dle of July in the second year. The plants are ugy, 
from one to two feet and a half in height. Iti, 
thought by some advantageous to pull it rather early 
without waiting for the ripening of the seeds, ag iy 
this means there will not only be the greatest . 










tion of dye, but the land will be left at liberty for 
reception of a crop of wheat or turnips; but in 
case, a small part must be left solely Er the purpog. 
of seed. In the execution of the work the plants ay 
drawn up by the roots in small handfuls, and set up 
dry, after each handful has been tied up by one ofthe 
stalks, in the number of four together in’an erect py. 
sition against each other. Sometimes they, 
become sufficiently dry by turning without being get 
up. Aftey they have remained till fully ary, ad 
is mostly effected in the course of a week or 
oT are bound up into larger bundles, that 

sixty handfuls, and which are of the weight of 
fifty-six pounds each: sixty of these bundles consi. 
tuting a load. These last, in places where this king 
of crop is much grown, are tied up by a string made 
for the purpose, and sold under the title of well cord, 

The produce of weld depends much on the 
of the season; but from half a load toa load andg 
half is the quantity most commonly afforded, which 
is usually sold to the dyers at from five or six to teg 
or twelve pounds the load, and sometimes i q 
more. It is mostly bought by persens who aftereall 
dispose of it to the dyers occasiunally, as they findit 
convenient. The demand for it is sometimes’ very 
little, while at others it isso great as to raise the 
price to a high degree. It is sometimes gathered 
green and treated like wad or indigo; but in gener). 
the dried herb is used by the dyers in a state of de 
a atieapelnaeae ate ; 
., dhe use weld in eing is for giving 2° ellow,, 
color to cotton, auntie, » bang dik, end lant 
Blue cloths are dipped in a decoction of it, which 
renders them green; and the yellow color of the paint, 
ealled Dutch pink, is obtained from weld. 

To save seed, select a few of the largest and heal: 
thiest plants, and leave them to ripen. The seed is 
easily se ‘ 

The chief disease of weld is the mildew, to which 
it is very liable when young, and this is one reasm 
that it is often sown with other crops. $ 






























WHITE BEEF. 


A drover came to market, a few days since, with. 
twenty fine fat oxen. They had all had the same 
treatment and food, and weighed from 1000 to 1200 
lbs. each. A butcher purchased apd slaughtered them ° 
all in the usual manner. The meat of nineteen of 
them had the common and uniform appearance; but 
the meat of one was nearly white, so as to require & 
near view to be distinguished from the fat. The mus 
cular fibres were regular, but fine, the fat abundanty, 
and in its ordinary locations; the bones hard; the 
neys red and healthy; and every part of the animal 


indicated sound health. A great number of ra 














purchased pieces of the beef to try, and afte’ ji 
pronounced it tender and excellent. The hair-of 
animal was black.— Boston Pelladium. 





M. Rosier, the author of the Dictionnaire d’ Agr 
cullure, announces that hemp and flax, after macerm” 
tion in the earth (the part being watered occasionallgas 
and careful washing in pure water, are equally fit 
manufacture as when prepared ia the usual way. Thee 
great advantages of the new process are, the absencd ~ 
of all infection, great simplicity and economy, and the” 
deprivation of all the mucilage of the plants. 
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HORTICULTURE. 





(From the Baltimore Gazette.) 


CULTURE OF SILK. 
Reeixe, Twistine, &e. 


ing to the arrangement I have adopted, the 

son for preserving cucoons should have been 

in the Jast number, but were omitted in con- 
pane of the length of that essay. 

‘fier clearing the cocoons of the loose tow, such 
ss are intended for reeling, and cannot be wound off 
immediately, must be subjected to some process by 

‘ch the chrysalis will be killed, to prevent its per- 
forating the cocoon, Heat is most commonly applied. 

the modes of its application are various. 

Some bake the cocoons in an oven about half heated 
for bread; others apply steam, and others expose 
them to the rays of the sun for several days during, 
the heat of the day. ‘There is danger of scorching 
the silk in the first mode, of discomposing the fibres, 
in the second; and of not perfectly accomplishing the 
object in the third. I have found the following mode 
le to any other, as the object is perfectly ef- 
ht danger to the silk. I put the cocoons 
into a tight tin vessel, with a cover elosely fitted; 
is vessel into another a little larger, contain- 

ing such quantity of water as will nearly fill it when 
the other is put into it; fire is then applied and the 
water kept boiling half an hour, or more, according to 
the size of the vessel and until the cocoons in the in- 
ner vessel shall have become as hot as the boiling wa- 
ter. The cocoons are then spread out in a dry room, 
that whatever moisture there may be, may evaporate. 
this mode, the heat can never be raised so high as 

to injure the silk, and'the fibre is not loosened by 
moisture; on the contrary, much of the natural mois- 
ture of the cocoon is dispersed. After this operation, 
the cocoons are ready for the reel or for sale. All the 
cocoons that can be reeled in the course of the first 
week after they are taken from the brush, may be 
jeeled without this operation, and a considerable ad- 
vantage is gained by thus reeling them, as they un- 
wind much easier than when they have been heated. 
Cocoons intended for sale, or keeping on hand for fn- 
ture reeling, must be secured against mice and 


. Jo reel the cocoons, is considered the most difficult 
putof the duties of a domestic silk cultivator. On 
the first attempt, the reeler is ready-to give it up as 
to difficult and tedious for his skill and patience. It 
is at this point pr yin all who give up baer business 
; thousands of persons in this coun ave gone 
ys and “athe short trial, sbandoned the cul- 
ture of silk in despair. But the difficulty of 
silk is only in appearance; it is sasily overcome, 
uires a little patient peseverance. The ex- 
y of the fibres, ems to defy the skill 
of the young reeler to handle md wind them without 
tteaking; and even if he coud wind them off, they 
so light and insignificat as to be unworthy of 


trouble—he does not recdlect that they are like. 


fine particles of gold, and eqally reward the patient 
~ Let the young reler summon all his 
tience, and set down to his sasin of cocoons with a 
determination to succeed. Jet him not try to make 
the best silk at first, but to beome expert in catching 
theends of fibres, and in dearing them from loose 
‘floating among the cocons, in combining them, 
rtaining that they wil unwind. If he wastes 
afew pounds of cocoons i this way, it will be no 
great loss. In a short tim he will be able to reel 
equal to the most exper Piedmontese. Let me, 
therefore, urge the youngilk cultivator to try the 
experiment-before he givestp. A few days, or even 
weeks, and a few poundsf cocoons, are trifling sa- 
tifices for so great a rewal as awaits his success. 
These essays are interied of course, for the in- 
struction of farmers and thers, to enable them to 
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make silk in a domestic and small way, and by no 
means for establishments, the propri of 
which will not need my aid. But whether it be on 
a large or small scale, the reeling, to produce good 
silk, must be done in the same way and with the 
Therefore it will be n that the 
family that undertakes the making of silk, should be 
provided with a proper reel, and on the Piedmontese 
inciple, which will cost frem twelve to twenty dol- 
oo Reels.of the proper kind can be obtained in 
Philadelphiafor $12. silk, it is true, can be 
made with the common cotton reel; but it requires 
great care,and frequent taking off of the skein, as well 
as other. utions and troubles, which are avoided 
by the Piedmontese reel. It is n that the 
threads should be crossed on the bars of the reel to 
‘prevent their gluing intoa mass and thus i 
worthless; also that two threads should be reeled at 
the same time, and wound round each other several 
}:times between the basin and the reel, which makes 
the thread round and firm. All this is effected by 
the Piedmontese reel, but cannot be by any other, not 
on the samé principle. I have constructed a reel, 
whieh works exactly upon the principle of the Pied- 
montese, but is more simple in its parts, and works 
equally as well—With either of these rtels an ex- 





ease. 

A handful of cocoons, having been cleared of all 
the loose silk and ends, is to be put into a basin pro- 
vided for the purpose near the reel, which is kept 
nearly full of hot water. This basin may be set on 
# small earthen furnace over a few live coals to keep 
it of the proper heat. The common cooking furnates 
are well calculated for the purpose. _With a small 
wisp of clean broom corn the cocoons must be stirred 
about till the’ fibres of the cocoons are observed at- 
tached to the straw; they are then to be taken in the 
hand, drawn through the fingers to clear them of 
motes and loose fibres, and drawn out till they are 
found to run well, when they are to be passed h 
the eye of the plate on the reel, and handed to the 
girl»-who turns the reel; another thread is to be ob- 
‘tained in the same way, passed through the other eye 
of the plate and handed to the girl, she then passes 
these severe] times round each other like twisting 
two strings, and separates the ends, passes them 
through the eyes of the wires on the traversing bar, 
and attaches them to the reel. The reel is then set 
in motion, and the attendant at the basin ins to 
catch the fibres of other cocoons and attach them to 
the threads alternately, by dexterously throwing the 
end on the thread as it passes up, to keep the size of 
the thread equal, for the first set of fibres will be re- 
duced in number and size by breaking and exhausting 
of cocoons, and must thus be continually replenished. 
The basin must be kept supplied with cocoons, but in 
such order that none will have been in the water 
over ten or fifteen minutes; and the water must be 
kept of an equable temperature; for if it be tou hut, 
the silk will run off in clusters, and thus become 
knotty; if too cool the cocoons will be drawn out of 


these occur, it is a sign that the water is too hot or 
too cold, and the remedy must be applied by adding 
a little cold water and reducing the fre in the first, 
or boiling water and increasing the fire in the second. 
Generally, the water is required to be from 150° to 
175° of temperature; but never boiling. The most 
common size of thread, is twenty fibres; for very fine 
stuffs five fibres are reeled, and even single fibres for 
some. Let those who learn to reel, however, begin 
with twenty or thirty, or even fifty, which will be 
pest for coach-lace floss,—the most profitable kind 
or American cultivators for some years tocome,—and’ 
for sewing silk. After learning to reel coarse silk 
with facility, it will be easy to om to reel the finer 
qualities. From the beginning, however, Jet the 
young reeler attend strictly to certain rules and 

cautions, viz; whatever be the number of fibres he 





pert hand can reel a pound of raw silk a day with | i 


the water and the fibres broken—when either of’ 








begins with, let hig keop that monshet stendily in the 


thread, that it may be uniform.and even; 
water as as it becomes foul, and always use 
fectly ‘clear rain or river water, letting it stand 

time before use, that the sand, if any be in it, 





settle before putting it into the basin—he will 
Bonk ry to reel afl with well or spring water thi. 


and ge y, let him pay strict attention to 
neatness, 2 the slightest degree of slovenlinégs,’ 


even though he donot reel so much in a day — 


precautions wil] add to the value of the silk, and the 
reeler will soon become habituated to their observance 
Let him also bear in continual remembrance, thatthe 
value of silk is enhanced or depreciated by good or 
bad reeling very materially. A pound of raw silk 


may be made, by care and attention in reeli 
ight dollars; but by careless slovenly reeling 
be reduced to three or four dollars a 
it is considered that a pound of the: celed ‘silk 
only a day's work, and that the same quantity 
poor silk cannot be reeled in much 


worth 
ing it will 
,.and when . 


is 
of 


less time, the. care 


and attention necessary to make the best will be rich- 


rf 


ing wheel, when 
ster is not at hand For carriage lace floss, i 
be very partially twisted. For sewing 
0 tion 1s 


- 


‘sill, 


> 


e. 
» except that it will req 
second doubling; three of the threads for carriage 
floss will make very fine sewing silk—they 

course be twisted more 
and séwing silk, after the first 
skeins must be folded short, by 
as in prepart 
into some pe 


A isting, 


tly.clear rain or river water, in w 


F: 


ed 


rE 


lof . 
than’ for floss—For both 


e 


one or two turns 
skeins of common yarn for dying, t 


a quarter of-a petiad of good soap to the gallon has 


been dissolved, and simmered over a 


becomes white. It must then be taken out, rinsed 
aoe id “tet water, and then in cold water, 
which operation great care must be observed to di 
gently, that the silk ma not get ap 
then be hung up to dry, which 


>: 


Sire three or four 
pete nsdptere eet hed sce fy ncshaglin’ ean 


* 


in 
in. 


and twisted for sewing silk, or put'up for floss. The 


silk should never be put up in 


floss, as it is to — 
size. If the le work has been 
one, the silk will be beautifully. white, with a 
gloss, 
lars a pound. 


One handvod tienda 


and if carriage lace floss, will be worth ten dol- 


Bits: 
tangled. It may. 
frwry be doukied ‘ 


There is always a considerable quantity of yi: : 
ante : 


silk, perforated, and -imperfect cocoons, All 


easily converted to some useful The co- «' 
coons may be cut open, the dry of the chrysali 
taken out, and ther with all other waste silk, pat ~ 


into the water and the 
be: rinsed, dried,” pick 


extracted. It is then to 
fine, carded and , like” 


flax-tow, and makes most beautiful and dv stock- 
ings, mits, gloves, &c. 
have now brought these essays to a conclusion— 


they are intended for the 


practical instruction of per- 


sons who may wish to enter upon the culture of silk, 
and many new and valuable improvements calculated 
to simplify the art, apd to be found in no other writ- 


ten work, being ‘entirely my own, will be found 


of service either to 
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2 
(From the New England Farmer.) 
_ ASPARAGUS. 

Among the earliest and most. valuable productions, 
which the opéaing spring presents for our use is that 
nutritive ana healthy plant asparagus. ~ 

It is really @ subject of regret, that this should be 
80 universally acknowledged as a luxury, and 
on every accomfit be so desirable—and yet not be more 
invariably had, and conveniently placed near the door 
of the cultivator for family resort. 

“Phere seems to be but one reason that can with 
any of satisfaction be assigned for this, and 
that is, the sup intricacy, labor and expense of 
bringing forward what has been termed an asparagus 
bed: Phe fact is, that most works on agriculture, 
aie so waded with the requisites for a good bed, that 
it is not to be wondered at that some repugnance is 
had, and some delay suffered in the undertaking. 

It is believed, that in our climate at least, most of 
the trouble and expense is needless; and that a good 
and productive bed may be had in so cheap and 
simple a manner, that many -who have been discou- 
raged by the expense as well as the art and mystery 
of the process, will no longer be so influenced. 

But your readers have a right to expect some sa- 
tisfactory reasons for this undertaking before they en- 

in it, 
oT he comparative results of several experiments 
will be stated herein, and some few observations sub- 
mitted to the sense of your readers, that they 
may draw their own conclusions and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

One of my predecessors, in about 1765, from a 
wish for the convenience of a good aspa bed, as 
well as a strong impression of the difficulties of hav- 
ing a good one, set about it in earnest. 

y all report, there was trenching or deep digging, 
paving with bricks at the bottom, a layer of manure 
ow down and much more dug into the soil. This 
certainly became a good bed, and it was always so 
considered. 

In about 25 years, or 1790, its decay was very ob- 
servable, and it soon dwindled away to little or noth- 


ing. 

For some years, the privation was submitted to. 
But in about 1800,a new bed was made with the 
same labor and expense, except the paving. This 
too, proved a bed. It. lasted about the same 
time with the preceding, and some two or three years 
since, was allowed to grow to grass. 

About 12 years ago, whilst the last mentioned bed 
was in full bearing, I was led to think that much of 
the trouble might be avoided in the process and pre- 
paration for its culture. A piece of ground was taken 
on the same farm, of a deep rich soil. After a com- 
mon corn crop was taken off, the land was ploughed 
and manured in the usual course. Holes were then 
dug 12 to 14 inches in depth, and about the same dis- 
tance apart, and 2 or $3 shovels ef compost manure 
was mixed with a part of the earth. The roots of a 
year’s growth were then inserted at about 6 inches in 
depth. This bed has flourished, and been thought as 
productive as any whatever. I, at the same time, 
with a view of a more full and fair course of experi- 
ments, took a piece of land in another place of eppo- 
site character, being a thin light soil, and ae 
like course, and the result has been equally favorable. 
The only difference to be noted, was that the latter 
was more early in coming forward from the nature of 
the soil. 
- However rare it may be, that there is any over 

ultivation or preparation of soil for any vegetable 

ction, it would seem here to be the case. ‘The 
old forms appear to have been kept up, and to have 
discouraged a more general diffusion of this valuable 


t. 
5 Dean, in his husbandry, has somewhat 


simplified this matter, but not sufficiently. The pro-| . 


too near. The duration of 10 or 12 years, is @ mis- 
taken one; it lasts with us double that period. 

The management of the bed may be given in a 
very few words. In the fall of the year, it is impor- 
tant to cover it with horse manure; in the spring it 
should be raked off and the bed lightly forked over 
80 as not to touch the roots. 

If the bed from frequent weeding becomes low, it 
may be raised with dock+mud to advantage. This 
produces no weeds, while the saline particles are fa- 
vorable te its growth. Where this cannot be had, 
any rich loam may be taken. Three years is agreed 
oh as the most eligible period of cutting. No reason 
is perceived for supposing it a marine plant. The 
lightness of the hull, containing the seed, often may 
place it at high water mark where it may thrive well. 
I am, Xe. J. WELLEs. 


(From the New York Farmer.) 
Mernop ror Destroyine THE CurcuLio. 


The ravages of the Curculio among our smooth 
skin stone fruit, have excited a deep interest in the 
friends of horticulture. Many of our finest plum trees 
are unproductive, and with these insects the nectarine 
is, a particular favorite. Probably the mountainous 
parts of the United States are less infested than the 
open country, as they appeared tu have lived on the 
large red plum, and on the hawthorn from time im- 
memorial. 

Nicholson’s account of the manners of the Cureulio 
nucum, or nut weevil (in England) will nearly serve 
for our insects: “The female singles out a nut, which 
she pierces with her proboscis, and then turning round 
deposites an egg in the cavity; and thus she proceeds 
till she has deposited in different nuts her whole stock 
of eggs.” The object of our Curculio, however, is not 
to feed on the kernel but on the pulpy part of the fruit; 
and indeed when the larva happens to pierce the stone 
of the plum or nectarine, he appears to be frustrated, 
as the fruit then withers and dries on the tree. 

It has long been observed that plum trees growing 
in frequented lanes, or barn yards, were generally 
fruitful, while those in secluded situations, 2s in gar- 
dens, were more rarely productive. The late Dr. 
Tizton has shown that the treading of live stock 
round the trees made it not only more difficult for the 
worm to penetrate the ground, but ‘hat his escape 
from the fallen fruit was rendered precarious by the 
approach of swine eager to convey his habitation and 
him in a different direction. 

It was also stated that the Curculio is a timid ani- 
mal; that the passing of live stock round the tree 
alarmed him; and we know that the rabbing of swine 
and cattle, or any sudden jar, causes it instantly to 
drop to the ground.* 

In accordance with these facts, some have mi 
their hogs among their plum trees; and a friend lately 
told me that, in consequence, his plum trees had borne 
double during the last twelve years. 

This plan is much to be.recommended among large 
trees; but well grown and well fed hogs become wan- 
ton, and I have several small trees greatly injured 
both by their teeth, and by their rubbing. Neither 
will their rooting make amends for the trampling of 
the ground near small trees in wet weather. I have, 
therefore, determined to discharge these gentry during 
summer, and chiefly trust the management of the 
fruit garden to the geese. Last season, 1 was much 
pleased by the activity of these birds, scarcely a fallen 
plum escaped them, which they swallow without dif 
ficulty, and the worm is every moment in danger. 

Many trees stand in gardens, however, where nei- 
ther swine nor geese can be admitted; and in such 
cases I would suggest the trial of a plan by which I 
destroyed hundred of these insects. ‘Two large sheets, 
made of cheap factory cotton, were laid (slightly to 


* Except when the female is engaged in her opera- 





overlap) with the tree at the centre. _A stroke 
hand for a small tree, or of a mallet fora 
causes the Curculio instantly to drop on the 
The dark brown color of the insects contrasts With the 
white cloth and may at once be discovered and 
crushed between the finger and thumb. Though 
pretends to be inanimate, it will almost riko 
it, 


of My 


slide under the dead blussoms that fall wit 
then requires care to detect it. 

This process is most expeditiously perfo 
five persons, two to each sheet and one to strike 
tree. I have strong hopes from this experi 
to begin with the dropping of the blossoms, and 
sit the trees two or three timesa day for several 
would prubably prevent any serious injury to the 
and reduce these insects to a scanty remnant. 


omy, 





(From the New York Farmer.) 
CAPE BROCOLI. 

Directions for the cultivation of the Cape Broeoli,», 

tracted from Wilson’s Economy > the Kitehe, 
Garden, now in the press. 
This is one of our most delicious and valuable % 
getable productions. In point of quality, its flows 
in this country are, by good judges, I believe, uniye. 
sally allowed at least to equal, if not surpass thoeg 
the cauliflower. And what adds so much to its 
is, that its culture is as easy and simple as any am. 
mon cabbage. It is not many years since it was inty 
duced into this country, and only about seven ot ¢ 
years since its proper mode of culture was. corte 
understood. 

Much depends upon obtaining the right sort of ae, 
for it has been pretty well proved by experiente te 
there is no dependence on the success of any sort @ 
cept that which is denominated the Purple Cape'By 
coli. If the seed is sown too early the - plants & 
at maturity before the heat of summer is over; an 
often do well; for in August they cannot flower 
and by having to remain in a stationary state afterg. 
tiving at maturity, when the proper season arrivs, 
their having to remain sometimes dormant seems) 
destroy their vigor, and their produce of flowén,i 
any at all, are very inferior. And if it is sown tool, 
the cold attacks them before they attain that 
and firmness which it is necessary for them to poses, 
sometime befure the beginning of frosty nights. 

The last of August, then, is the proper timeforte 
plants to arrive at maturity; and for this purpose ‘th 
seed should be sown on any bed or border of cotusim 
garden soil,on the 15th of May. This, and img 
other seeds sown at this season should be trod in wil 
the feet, and the ved smoothed lightly over 
rake. By the begirning of July the plants will 
fine order for'settingout. It would be advisableto# 
them out before July, for they do best when the plats 
are strong and of god size. So in the first weekd 
July, prepare your gound for the plants. I hm 
raised good crops of tlem, both on light and hem 
soils; but it is of no us to plant them on any soilj@ 
less it in —— = manured, and in ths 
ease they will do onany ordin en grown 
either old or new, althagh this last iF thei fr 
Let the ground, at all vents, be well manured‘al 
well dug: set the plantsout in two rows, two feet 
tant in the rows. It is sldom the black grub media 
much with plants set out o late in the season as 

they must be’ carefully camined every i 
wherever any are seen ct off, the grub must be 

ed and killed, and the veancy filled up from thesal 
bed, in which a few plats should always be lett 
reserve. 
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egree of frost they withstand, without sus- 
4 kor least injury, whe they are in the highest 
of flowering, is astonishing. ‘The most singular 
eri ic of this plant is, the great length of time 
is contained between their first beginning to 

* nd their final termination, and that too from 
on seed, sown at the same time, and the plants 
O eited precisely in the same manner. Whatever 
ts may remain at the setting in of a settled frost, 
Bebe iaken up and laid in a garden frame, as-di- 
“rected for fall cauliflowers; and I donot think that one in 

' iy thousand would miss flowering in the course of the 
; -- | have frequently flowered the remainder of 
whole crop in this way, and since the seventh day 

if September last, I have never been one day without 
Jants in a flowering state, and at present, (Feb. 
there is no appearance of the stragglers I laid 


sens) stopping their blooming ca- 


in a frame in December, 


at have had the last plants in my flower crop in 
April, and all things considered, I am convinced that 
ry is one of the most valuable garden productions 
the ruta baga not excepted,) of any we are yet ac- 
uainted with. ‘The mode of managing it, in order to 
p vere good seed here, appears to be a little more pre- 
caribus, nor does it appear certain, whether we shall 
ever be able to raise enough to prevent us from having 
to apply, as at present, to England for it. Although 
we are progressing bravely in our horticultural im- 
vements, yet much remains to be achieved by fu- 
tare exertions. 





[Tus ADVANTAGE OF SOWING PEAs IN CIRCLES IN- 
STEAD OF STRAIGHT ROWS. 

It is a great error in those persons who sow the 
‘gows of tall growing peas close together, It is much 
better in all those sorts which grow six or eight feet 
sigh, to have only one row and then leave a bed ten 
ot twelve feet wide for onions, carrots or any crops 
iwhieh do not grow tall. 
©The advantages which will be derived are that the 

will not be drawn up so much; be stronger; will 
flower much nearer the ground,and in wet weather 
an be more easily gathered without wetting you. 

But instead of sowing peas in straight rows, if you 
-will form the ground into circles of three feet diame- 
ter, with a space of two feet between each cirele; in a 
row thirty feet long, you will have six circles of peas, 
each-nine feet; in all fifty-four feet of peas, instead of 
thirty on the same extent of ground. — 
elf you want more than one row of circles leave a 

sapedten or twelve feet before you begin another. 
~ For the very tall sorts four feet circles will afford 
gore room for the roots to grow in, and eare must be 
 Jaken, by applying some slender twigs or strings to 
__ “prevent the circles from joining each other, 
rah g [Repertory of Arts. 














RURAL ECONOMY, 





(From the American Turf Register and Sporting Maga- 
zine.) . 
STRANGLES IN HORSES 
Is a disease incident to all young horses, very few 
eeeaping the disorder. It has some analogy to the 
pox in the human subject, that disease being 
more incident to children than to grown persons. The 
‘strangles chiefly affect colts and young horses, from 
wT of two and a half to five or six years old; al- 
though we have examples of horses having taken the 
‘strangles when they were eight or nine. years old, 
particularly if a horse of this age be exposed in the 
same stable with young horses labouring under the 
. The strangles resemble the small pox in 
. ‘fhis, that it never seizes horses oftener than -once; 
other disorders, proceeding from com- 
‘and accident, will return as as there 




















“heat, pain, and inflammation. Sometimés the 
‘is scarcely able to swallow, and in danger of suf- 
focation, until the tumor suppurates; the disorder is 
always attended with a symptomatic fever and a 
painful cough. The swelling is not always confined 
under the jaw, but the animal poets breaks out 
in’several ‘places of the body, and at different times, 
before it sinks, which renders the case more tédious 
and troublesome; and is still more dangerous, when 
at the same time the horse Swells under the jaw, and 
different parts of the body, and. runs also at the nose; 
because these symptoms never happen without some 
constitutional malignity. -°.~ 
This disease seldom proves’ dangerous, unless the 
efforts of nature are interrupted by improper treat- 
ment, as is too often the case. e frequently see 
farriers giving stimulating remedies, composed of 
beer and aromatic spices, &c. which treatment is a 
real poison to the disorder. But let us proceed witha 
more rational system, by first considering attentively 
the state of the animal; let us observe if the disorder 
be complicated or not: if the disorder begins with 
eat pain and inflammation, and the horse’s eyes be 
xed and convulsed, his neck much swollen, and his 
jaw stiff, with his nose turned outwards, and his-nos- 
trils open for want of breath; in this case, it is neces- 
sary to begin the cure by taking away a sufficient 
quantity of blood, and to foment and apply bran and 
boiled turnip poultices to the tumour: this must be 
continued till it comes to maturity, and fit to be open- 
ed or lanced. But care must be taken nut to perform 
this operation too soon, because by so doing, you will 
defeat entirely the intention of nature; for there are 
found, in that case, callous swellings under the 
throat, with a gleeting ulcer, which often brings on a 
running at the nose; symptoms which must be avoid- 
ed, if possible, as the strangles may then degenerate 
into the glanders. When the tumour is opened, it 
must be fomented and dressed twice aday with a com- 
mon digestive ointment. The diet must be warm 
gruel for drink, and warm mashes of bran and scalded 
oats, equal quantities of each. If the animal be very 
weak and debilitated, with a fetid discharge from the 
nose, accompanied with a cough and difficult respira- 
tion, the following mixture should be given every’ 
four or five hours, until an alteration takes place: 
take a strong gelatinous decoction of linseed, two 
uarts; cinnamon, two ounces; anniseed and corian- 
er seeds, bruised, an ounce; boil the whole for five 
minutes; let it infuse about twenty minutes, then 
strain, and add of tincture of opium, two drachms; 
wa two ounces, or as much as you please. 
hen the danger is removed, we may discontinue, 
and give the following balls, viz. 
Flour of sulphur, six ounces; tartar emetic, three 
ounces; calomel, an ouncé and a half; oil of anni- 
S,an ounce; anisated balsam of sulphur; suffici- 
ent quantity to form the mass; divide it into twenty- 
four balls, give one in the morning and another at 
night, or perhaps one every day may be sufficient. 
e horse must have gentle exercise, and good 
grooming; and after his strength is returned, a dose 
or two of mild purging physic will be of great ser- 
vice, in order to clear the system from any critical 
swellings or discharges, that might hereafter injure 
the constitution. This circumstance must be always 
kept in view, in order to tender the horse infinitely 
more healthful and serviceable than he would be, 
were this to be omitted. 
Sometimes the strangles will break inwardly and 
the matter be discharged chiefly by the mouth, as 
well as by the nostrils. When this happens, let the 
horse’s mouth be washed two or three times a day, 
with equal quantities of vinegar and salt water, ak 
warm, with a spoonful of honey to each pint. 


To the Editor of the American Turf Register ond Sporting 
Sir, —In the last number of this work is an article 
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birth. I have known it to at 
aged horses, f therefore believe : 
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a tion of poultices to parts swollen, attenfion t> — 
diet and gentle exercise... ® 
The author has compared les to aoe 
pox in children; it is more like the i 

indeed it can be compared:to either. -” oS 
I remain yours respectf 


ue . i > ty ’ 
‘ A Svusscrises. . 
Hutson, N. Y. April 22, 1830. 4 





DOMESTIC BCOoNoMmMY. 


(The writer doubted, from the nature of the nub 
ject, whether the following. article could properly. b 
assigned to the nt of domestic economy, pro- 
testing that he has no scarcity of children, and how- 
ever great the blessing,-he never could find out the 
economy of the matter. He thought it ought to be trans- 
ferred to the Ladics’ Department, but we told him, ex- 
pressly,-it was not intended: to be perused by them. 
—Ed. Am. Farmer.) ~ - i 


Tur. Gaevr Desweratum. 


We recommend to all young married’ people, whe- 
ther with or without children, to furnish themsel¥es 
with one of the newly. vp oa bay and 
self-moving—Read’s patent cradles; because, f 
have no children, nor prospects thereof, they ee 
hope to have, nor will there be perfect peace, in 
the house, if we may believe in Scripture, until 
there be—at least not. until the loving couple get 
go old as to learn to transfer their of 
from sublunary things to “heaven that is above all.” 
"Fhe old fashioned cradle,as we have been well assur- 
ed, has proved to be the grave of many a dear little 
darling, that blended in: a wonderful manner, as all 
pretty babies, especially the first bern, do, the father’s 
fire and the mother’s softness of expression. Its rota- 
ry, churnclike motion, say the wise sons of Galen, 
shakes up and: puts in commotion the soft and yet un- 
formed brain—inflammation supervenes, and the ‘fell 
destroyer” eomes; or if not quite so bad, yet it curdles 
the milk satan shienahstnd diema etiocmpealitia la: 
nocent the cholic,to such a degree, that it has been 
known in. many cases to make them eross-eyed. We too 
as well as the Edit ws of the Enquirer, have seen the 
cradle here described, and can pronounce it the “very 
thing”—the great desideratum—but the greatest virtue 


has been left untold. A friend of ours in the city of 
Knickerbockers, who had attained to a “certain age,” 
when men begin to be yclept “old baclielors,” determin- 
ed to eschew that th and took to himself a lovely 
wife. The banay even passed sweetly. by as usual in 
such cases,but sume months he began, crue man,. 
to muse and mourn over the uninterrupted health of his 
better half. Secretly he to hear of certain 
toms: Friends began to drop their hints,—mar1 
too; arch knowing ones, began to jeer and titter; 
he saw, or fancied that he saw, a shade 
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motion—ordered it home to “‘my lady’s chamber,” and 
whether it teinspired that confidence, which is 
more fields than one, or. possesses some 
in thet way, so it was, it acted like o 
and doubts soon away like 
froin the hills of Morven: when I 
saw him.last week, his countenance was “bright as 
the comithg forth of the morning from the cloud of an 
early ”—he was the proudest and the happiest 
thap in al] that great city, except—two brave spirits 


that I saw and serving their friends from a 
bow] of apple toddy, as large as the bell of St. Paul’s. 
Mem.—the host was an Eastern Shore Marylander! 


¢7- Read’s Patent Cradle—We copy from the 
New York Medical Enquirer, the following notice of 
this new invention, It is from the pen of a practisin 
physician, and entitled to the serious attention of 
who are, or expect to be possessed of those frouble- 
some blessings! commonly called Jp mgs We shall 
give an order for a half dozen of them immediately, 
an@: supply our bachelor friends gratis. Mr. Read has 
exhibited his model to us, and it is“‘just the thing.”— 
Ed. Cou. and Enq. 

Read’s patent cradle.—In our remarks in a former 
number, addressed to mothers and nurses, we express- 
ed our detestation of cradles, thereby meaning our 
common ing and swing cradles. We then con- 
ceived of no substitute that would be free of the ob- 
jections we entertained, and we therefore considered 
the bed, or a standing crib, as the most proper resting 
place for a child. Since writing that article, we have 
seen a cradle, or crib, on a new construction, invented 
oy and patented to Mr. J. M. Read, a clerk in our post 

department. Every thing objectionable in the 
common cradles is removed by Mr. Read’s plan; and 
whilst motion is desirable to contribute to rest or to 
health, that purpose is amply effected by the patent 


Mr. Read has exhibited his model, or a miniature 
cradle, to several of our old and experienced practi- 
tioners of medicine, whose a ion was manifested 
by their prompt and ch recommendation of its 
superiority over every other cradle, and by some of 
them giving immediate orders for substituting them 
for those in present use, in their own families. 

We shall endeavour to give an idea of the form and 
motion of Mr. Read’s cradle. When at rest, it has 
the a rance of the common ¢rib with fixed bottom, 
and is supported betwixt four pillars, on moveable 
joints. A small pedestal is attached below, on which 
the slightest pressure of the foot gives a forward and 
backward motion to the body, imitating the motion of 
a carriage, on nearly a horizontal line. There is also 
a second moving power attached, by ee a cord 
from the bottom over a small brass pully, to the end of 
which cord a plaything may be tied, and put into the 
child’s hands. The act of handling its plaything will 
set the cradle in motion, and thus enable the child to 
rock itself. By this useful invention, Mr. Read not only 
deserves, what he must necessarily obtain, the public 
patr for his ingenious contrivance, but also the 
gratitude of every parent who can appreciate the bad 
effects of the old custom of rotai‘y motion, or rocking, 
and the benefit resulting from the more rational and 
healthy substitute of this new invention. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





(From the National Intelligencer.) 

We lay before our readers the following interesting 
comparison of the relative cost of transportation on the 
jilway and canal of the Lehigh navigation company. 
The economy of transportation on the forty-six 
fhiles of. canal and river navigation, but chiefly canal, 
je.to ourselves surprising, though justly imputable to 
‘the great width and depth, or very en volume 
@f the Lehigh canal, which is sixty feet wide and five 


feet deep. e vee and Ohio canal. has the 
the same width, with the greater depth of six feet. 
sd 


half | Chunk 








The ex of trans on the 
ilway, is, moreover,.without any charge"of 
interest on the capital expended in constructing the 
road, &c.—T he one cent per mile being, as we usder- 
ae designed to defray the expense of repairing the 
railway. , 
’ The cost of tolls on the Chesapeake and Ohio: va- 
nal cannot exceed, for any commodity, two cents per 
ton per mile, and, if the transportation (as is most cer- 
tain) shall cost less one cent per ton per mile, then 
three cents per ton per mile will be the highest ex- 
nse.of carriage on this canal; an expense chargea- 
Fe, it is presumed, on those commodities which can 
amps pod lumber, 


best bear such cost. ‘The cheaper 
ess toll than mer- 


coal, lime, &c. will of course pay 
chandize of great value. 


(From the Lehigh Pioneer of April 15.) 
RAIL-ROADS. 


We have observed with no ordinary interest, the 
late accounts of Rail-roads, from Liverpool, as well as 
other parts of this globe of ours. The facilities of 
communication are evidently greatly improved by 
Rail-roads. The complete success of the “Novelty” 
in her experiment for a few hours on the Liverpool 
Rail-road, is in evidence of a great improvement in 
her boilers, so as to make her a lighter engine than 
ever was before applied to locomotion. Her saving in 
fuel is also considerable, only requiring eighty-four 
pounds coke per hour (her power being about equal to 
ten horses) it would cost at twenty-five cents a bushel 
for bituminous coal, say but fifty cents an hour for 
fuel, and as the cost of food for a horse per day is thir- 
ty cents, it would pay for the keeping of twenty 
horses, allowing her to work twelve hours each day. 
But the engine goes faster than horses, and would 
make her fuel about equal to the food of horse power. 
She is therefore as cheap a power as horses, provided 
an increased motion did not materially increase the 
wear and tear of engine, wagons, and roads. 

As the Mauch Chunk company have been in prac- 
tical operation with their Rail-road nearly three sea- 
sons, and have had every facility attending a compa- 


Tepairing wagons and road, every advantage which 
could be naturally expected has been , there 
being a foundry on the ground belonging to the com- 
pany, and fuel cheap, and water power in abundance 
for all these operations. All.these facilities combined, 
would, we apprehend, result in producing the mini- 
mum average of the cost of using said road. We have 
therefore sought and procured an average statement of 
the work done during the said three seasons. It is as 
follows: 
On a transportation of 87,098 tons of coal. 

Cost per ton—Cents. 

Wear and tear, and repairing Rail-road 








wagons, - - - 8.9434 

Oil for do, - . - - 2.2908 
Break ropes for do. - - - 0.1406 
Total expense of wagons, - - 11.3748 
Hauling up to Summit—hands and team, 7.4873 
Do. downfromdo. do. do 17.5118 
$6.3784 


The distance from the mines to the Summit is three 
fourths of a mile, and ascent forty-six feet; distance 
from Summit to end of road eight.and a quarter miles, 
and descent seven hundred and sixty seven feet— 
making the total distance nine miles: = 36 cents, i 

four cents a ton per mile. The wear and tear of the 
road is estimated at one cent a ton per mile—thus 
making the total cost of transportation on this Rail- 
road (exclusive of interest account) FIvE cents a ton 
per mile. 

At this time the same company are now 





Mauch Chunk to Easton. It is taken at present in 


| tough arks, composed of four or five sections, carrying 


Mauch | al 


ny’s operations on a Rail-road, and also, in making and | fa 
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sixty-five tons of coal, and the cost fo 
whole distance of forty-six miles is thirty-seyeq, 
a ton. - 

The ark cost one hundred and thirty-five dolly, 
and being made rough, will last, say twenty typ 
only, is a trip 1 1-3—to which add thirty seven, 
38 1-3=46 miles=8 mills one-third a ton per mile. 
being less than oNE-sIxTH the cost per ton per mile ¢ 
the transportation on the Rail-read. 













LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 





- 


The March number of the New Monthly Londo 
Magazine contains these beautiful lines to the 


WALL FLOWER. 


I love thee, lone and pensive flower, 

Because thou dost not flaunt thy bloom 
In pleasure’s gay and garish bower, 

r luxury’s proud banquet-room; 
~~ S — eae: as wall a 
y clinging leaves a fragrance shed, 

Or give to ths deniated hall R 

A relic of its glories fled. 


These wreaths, in vivid freshness bright, 
Methinks the flattering herd pourtray, 
Who bask in fortune’s golden light, + 
And wanton in her joyous way; 
But thou art like that gentle love, 
Which blooms when friends and fame have pag, 
Towers the dark wreck of hope above, 
And smiles through ruin to the last. M.A” 


ett 


FISSEEERS.. 


(From the Journal of Health.) 


RULES FOR A YOUNG LADY. 


1. Let her go to bed at ten o’clock—nine, if gy 
pleases. She must not grumble, or be disheartened be 
cause she may not sleep the first night or two, and 
thus lay ruminating on the pleasures from which she: 
has cut herself off; but persist steadily for # few 
nights, when she will find that habit will a 
r more pleasant repose than that which follows alate’ 
ball, a route, or assembly. She will, also, rise im the 
morning more refreshed—with better spirits, ands 
more blooming complexion. 

2. Let her rise about six o’clock in summer, and 
about eight in winter—immediately wash her face and 
hands with pure water—cool or tepid, according to the 
season of the year; and if she could by any means be 
induced to sweep her room, or bustle about some other. 
domestic cencerns for about an hour, she would be the’ 
gainer, as well in health as in beauty, by the pre 


tice. 
$. Her breakfast should be something more substap- 
tial than a cup of slops, whether denominated tea or’ 
coffee, and a thin slice of bread and butter. She should 
take a soft boiled egg or two, a little cold meat, s 
draught of milk, or a cup or two of pure chocolate. 

4. She should not lounge all day by the fire, read- 
ing novels, nor indulge herself in thinking of the per 
fidy of false swains, or the despair of a pining dam 
sel; but bustle about—walk or ride in the open air, rub 
the furniture, or make puddings—and when she feels 
hungry eat a custard or something equally light, in 
place of the fashionable morning treat of a slice of 
pound cake and a glass of wine or cordial. 

5. Let her dine upon muttoa or beef plainly cook- 
ed, and not too fat—but she need not turn away oora- 
sionally from a fowl or any thing equally good; let her 
only observe to partake of it in moderation, and 
drink sparingly of water during the repast. 

6. In place of three or four cups of strong tea for 
supper, she may eat a custard—a bowl of bread and — 

ilk—or similar articles, and in a few hours after- 
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wards opt ws Tetire to bed. i.4 
7. At other periods of the day which are unoceupi- 
ed by business or exercise, let her read—no sickly love 
tales—but good humoured and instructive ae 
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culated, while 
heavy thought, to augment its store of ideas, and to 
it against the injury which will ever result from 
perceptions of mankind and of the concerns of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





(Items from late English papers.) 

9 @ former r we mentioned that the proportion 
ee Seente hildren born in England had been es- 
at 8 percent. We could not then lay our 
hands on the paper in which this was stated; but have 
fund it since. It isa Report on Friendly Societies 
by a committee of parliament, not last 
yet, but in 1827, and is numbered 558. In a com- 
munication from Francis Courbaux, Esq. on an en- 
ent for unborn children, inserted in the appen. 
“ 127, the following occurs: —“In 
the new tables of the population of the United King- 
dom, such as it was in 1821, it is stated that the 
namber of baptisms: recorded in the year 1820 has 
heen $28,190, and the number of marri 81,749 
for the counties of England alone. If eight per cent. 
(which is certainly not above the iad gs omy be 
abated from that number of baptisms for the dlegiti- 
mate children there included, the remainder, or quan- 
tity of children born in wedlock will be $01,934,” 
ke. We see, then, that this person, who is conver- 
gant with the subject, holds that about one-twelfth 
part or more, of all the children born in England are 
illegitimate! In France, it is ascertained by correct 
returns for a long course of years, from the whole 
kingdom, that it amounts to about one-thirteenth part. 
Itis true, the proportion for England is merely esti- 
mated, not ascertained; but we have no doubt that 
Mr. Courbaux, though he cannot refer to positive re- 
tus, has good data for his computation, and the real 
number is as likely to exceed as to fall short of what he 
states. Indeed, the pamphlet of the Rev. Mr. Brere- 
ton, and various facts and circumstances, had led. us 
toinfer long ago that there was fully as much of this 
species of immorality in England as in France, Ger- 
many, or any country of northern Europe. Let us 
tam now tothe criminal calendar. In France, the 
number of persons committed for crimes in 1826 was 
19,556, from a population of 31,000,000; in England 
it was 16,147, from a population of 12,800,000. In 
France, the persons committed were one out of 1,600; 
in England one out of 800. In other words, there is 
twice as much crime among a million of Englishmen 
a among a million of Frenchmen! 'The above nume- 
tical statement is taken from a Parliamentary Report 
in 1828, the substance of which will be found in the 
Companion to the Almanac for 1829. Our object is 
not to depreciate John Bull, but to prevent him from 
crowing over the infirmities of his neighbours. 
When the question regards immorality and crime, let 
him look at his annual progeny of $0,000 bastards, 

and 16,000 criminals—and be silent —Scotsman. 


The following statement, related by A. G. Busbe- 
quius, who went into Turkey as ambassador from the 
Imperial Court to Solyman the Magnificent, in the 
year 1544, seems to surpass all the previous or subse- 
quent eases of physical resistance to the influence of 
heat—Another Turkish pilgrim, who fell into Bus- 
bequius’ company, was dressed in a long white habit, 
with flowing hair and a casson; he dined with the am- 

sador, and afterwards went down Stairs, where, 
taking up a.huge stone, he therewith struck himself 

times upon the breast, in a manner sufficiently 
‘vere to have felled an ox; yet he did not appear to 
el it; he also held a red-hot piece of iron in his 
mouth, without being the least injured. In this last, 
one of Busbequius’ domestics pretending to emulate 
him; suffered severely for his folly, burning his hands 
i such-a-manner, that he was & long time under cure. 
Yet inthis last trick there is nothing very surprising; 





they ‘keep the mind unincumbered with | i 





practised, says.our author, by 
who fortify their mouths against the effects of heat,’ 
with.a certain chemical ion; and our author 
had seen a juggler in Venice wash his. hands, thus 
counter-armed, in a platter of*melted lead. This 
same fellow told many surprising stories of the power 
and sanctity of a certain prior of a monastery to which 
he belonged; such as, that he could spread his cloak 
apes the surface of a lake}and row up and down as 
if in a boat; also, that he would suffer himself to be 
bound fast to the body of a sheep, newly killed, and 
thrown into an oven, therein to remain until the beast 
~~ sufficiently baked; yet he would come forth un- 
urt.” 


AERIAL BARRIER. “a 


The extreme rarity of the air on high mountains 
must, of course, affect animals. A 
on the summit of Mont Blanc, although expanding 
his chest as much as usual, really takes in at each in- 
spiration only half as much air as he does below, ex- 
hibiting a contrast toa man in the diving-bell, who, 
at thirty-four feet under water, is. breathing air of 


double density; and sixty-eight feet, of triple, and so | 


on. It is known that travellers, and even their prac- 
tised guides, often fall down suddenly, as if struck 


by lightning, when approaching lofty summits, og 1 


account chiefly of the thinness of the air which they 
are breathing, and some minutes elapse before they 
recover. It appears from all this, that although our 
atmosphere be fifty miles high, it is so thin beyond 
three miles and a half, that mountain ridges of great- 
er elevation are nearly as effectual barriers between 
nations of men, as are islands or rocky ridges in the 
sea, between the finny tribes inhabiting the opposite 
coasts —.ftlas. 


e ionnel gives another outline of the 
Ath volume of the statistical account of Paris, con- 
taining information of a very extensive nature. From 
these statements jt would appear that the capital, in 
1826, consumed bread to the amount of 51,000,000 of 
francs (or 2,000,000!. sterling;) animal food to the 
amount of 94,000,000 (or nearly 4,000,000I.;) of 
eggs, cream, and cheese, to the amount of 13,000,- 
000 of francs; of wine and spirits 79,000,000 of 
francs; of beer 5,000,000 of francs; of sugar 22,000,- 
000 of francs; of coffee 8,000,000 of francs, and of 
pure water 4,000,000 of francs. Many other details 
of less importance are given in these tables. From 
them it would appear that the average number of let- 
ters daily delivered at Paris-is 36,000, that there are 
25,000 horses, and 11,000 carriages. 


A rather novel description of vehicle, 4 la Russe, 
not often witnessed in England, was driven down the 
Strand this morning. It was a small light four- 
wheeled cart, drawn by three bull-d in complete 
harness, two abreast and one in front. In the cart was 
a gentleman of East Grinstead, and his son. He said 
that the usual rate he drove at was seven miles an 
hour, but that he had often gone at the rate of ten 
miles. ‘The general time he takes to drive from East 
Grinstead to Brighton is six hours,a distance of forty- 
eight miles, and he has very often left the Brighton 
coach behind. He has gone even fifty-two miles with 
these dogs in the course of a day. This was his se- 
cond trip to the metropolis. In some instances he said 
he had to pay turnpike tolls, but not generally. 


The following fact relative to the winter quarters 
of frogs may, perhaps, be acceptable. In draining a 
bog or springy piece of ground in the winter of 1813- 
14 (during the frost,) I discovered a large quantity, 
some hundréds I suppose, embedded about three feet 
below the surface, in the head or. sotiree of a more 
than usually-strong spring. Upon being uncovered 


any vagrants, { Ie 


person breathing | ; 





they appeated very inactive, but not torpid or motion- 
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CURE OF HARE-LIP! ae ees ° 

The Winchester ican contains.a. communi.’ 
cation from Mr. Wan. Carlyle, of Ham Hampshipe:county; 
which states a very neat and su tion per... - 
formed by Dr. Carroll N. Magill of Bonarda 
ry prone’ on reg two — One was 28 

e other 25 years o . ral physicians 

had that no into could be - ‘ 
on the eldest. But on visiting ‘ 
(says Mr. C.) that “there might be a possibility of 
getting a lip for my son by taking it from his cheek. 

agreed, and took both of them to his house, and he- 
operated upon them—and I am happy to state, that in 
six days afterwards they were able to retutn home, It . ° 
is now three weeks since the operation, and they are- 
perfectly well; and unless you ‘were told, you would 
not observe that there had been any vacancy in the” 
lip of either. I might also add, that Landon could © 
not be understood by those: who were not accustomed 
to him, but his voice is so changed that strangers can 
now understand every word distinctly. 

[R. Compiler. 


Hope is a working-man’s dream. — Pliny. 
————————————————— 
RECIPES. ° 


i 





STING OF A WASP OR BEE. ' 
The following has been asserted to be a remedy for 
this painful sensation. Over the spot where thesting’. 
has entered, apply the pipe of a key, press it foria 
minute or two, and the pain or swelling will disap-. 
r. The tincture of opium, (laudanum,) immediate- 
y administered, is dlso said to be a certain cure. 


COTTAGR BEER. ; 
Take a quarter of sweet wheat bran, and put 
it into ten gallons of water with three handfuls of ° 
white,Mathon hops, Boil the whole together in a pot 
apes, vat the bran and the hops sink to the bot- 


or 
tom, “Then g¢train it through sieve or a thin 


‘sheet, into e’Cooler, and when it is about lukewarm, 


" 
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sdd“two quarts of chau thiee pints of very | 


thiék treacle. As sodn as the molasses or treacle is 
melted, pour the whole into-a nite gallon cask, with 
two table-spooufuls of yeast. When the fermentation 
has’ subsided, bung up the cask, and in four days it 
will be'fit for use. ; 


Bacrmore, Parmar, Arriz 30, 1830. 


_ $9 We.have greatly improved the American Far- 
mer, in the type japer, and, at least for all the 
gpl members of families in which it is taken, we 

t 








fer ourselves that its contents are more entertain- 
ing and instructive,- [ts patrons may be assured, that 
the exertions of the Editor will not be relaxed. The 
department assigned for the use and entertainment of 
female readers will be more carefully attended to, and 
ample, information will continue to be given in rela-: 
tion tothe prices of produce, at home and abroad, with 
‘an abstract of all news that may affect them. 





¢ It is of all things the most unpleasant, to call 
the attention of our patrons to the.state of their_ac- 
counts—nor should we do it now, but, that circum- 
stances require us to have the use of what is fairly 
due, and that as soon as it can be collected, € ac- 
knowledge with gratitude, and some pride, that gene- 
tally our subscribers are as punctual as those of any 
-other periodical; nor is this notice intended for those 
who have paid for the last volume; although accord- 
ing to the terms, the subscription was due, in advance 
for the present volume, of which seven numbers have 
been published. It is to those who owe for the last and 
for any previous volume, that we-now appeal, not only 
as a matter of justice, but, we will acknowledge it as 
a matter of favour, to send us by mail, at our cost and | 
risk, and without further notice, what.they know to 
be due; or at least as near as they can “‘make the 

oJ 


change.’ 


@% Sea-Kace anp Ruvsars.—These delicious 
vegetables are scatcely known to housekeepers, and 
even.to professed gardeners they are “‘rare plants;” 
and yet, at this season of the year, when asparagus 
and sprouts are the only green vegetables at com- 
mand, and when we have absolutely nothing but 
dried fruit for the desert, sea-kale and rhubarb might 
be very advantageously introduced. A few days ago 
a friend favoured us with a mess of sea-kale, and by 
a lucky incident the desert was supplied with rhubarb 
tarts—a feast which we will venture to say has fallen 
to the lot of few this spring. ‘The sea-kale is sur- 
passed in richness and dejicacy only by the cauliflow- 
er; but considering the season when it comes into 
use, itis unrivalled. It isa new dish on the table, 
filling a perfect vacancy, and with which no other 
comes in competition. Rhubarb oceupies the place 
of the berry, and for tarts is not inferior to that 
fruit. is also is enhanced in value by its early 
coming into use—in this climate it can always be 
had, by open-gruund culture, by the 20th April. Be- 
’ sides these my ty both these vegetables are of 

wéry-easy culture; for, after obtaining a supply of the 
plants, they will continue for years to afford an abun- 
dant supply without replanting or any other trouble 
than seagonable dressing .of the beds; and the space 
of ground” oecapied by them is very small—a dozen 

lants:of rhtibarb and fifty of sea-kale will afford suf- 
cient for a family. Market gardeners would un- 
doubtedly find it greatly to their interest to cultivate 


them, dnd we hope ere long to see a regular supply 








€* Battmore Marxets—The prices of flour 
have i receded, and Howard street is selling from 
stores 





ly at $4 75—wagon price 4 624. Our 


highest quotation of white wheat must be understood 
as feferring to the best quality—such as is used in 
‘making Ellicott’s best family flour. ‘There has been 
no beef on the hoof in market this week, and our 
quotation is therefore nominal. 





, Latest Foreien News. 
The only foreign news received since opr last is 
the following, which, “if “true,” is sufficiently impor- 


t— 
- Office of the Philadelphia Gazette, 
April 27, 1830.—114 A. M. 
Extract of a letter to Mr. Sanderson, dated New 
York, April 26, 1830. 

A letter was received here by the eastern mail to- 
day, from St. Andrews, N. B. stating that a vessel 
had arrived there from Liverpool, with London dates 
to the 2d inst. A letter of that date states that the 
negociations with our ministers relative to the West 
India trade had been concluded by the refusal to ac- 
cept the terms proposed by Mr. M’Lane, he not hav- 
ing offered any good or sufficient reasons. 

Yours truly, Lane, Turner, & Co. 


Prices Current in Boston, April 23. 

s, best, bbl. 1.75 a 2.25. Beans, white, bushel 
-75 a 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 9.25 a 9.50; cargo No. 1, 
7.15 a—— No. 2, 6.75a2—— Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .10.a.14. Cheese, new milk, .6 a .8; skim- 
med milk, 2.a.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 4.75 a 
5.00; Genesee, 5.00 a 5.50; Rye, best, 3.002 3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .50 a 55; Rye, .65 a.70; Barley .62; Oats .35a 
-40. Hogs’-Lard, Ist sort, new, lb. .7a.8. Pork, clear, 
bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 12.50 a ——; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top .62 a .75; Lu- 
cerne, Ib. .38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a.33; 
Red do. Northern, 9a 10; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .45 a 
60; do. do unwashed, .25 a.40; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .37.@ .45, do. half blood, .35 a .38; do. quarter, 
washed, .30 a .33; Native, washed .30 a .33; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, .4C a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 a.35; do. 
Spinning, Ist sort, 33 a .85. 


Prices Current in New York, April 24. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20223. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a .124; Upland, .9a.11; Alabama, .94 a.114. Colton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .21; Flax.13.a.18. Flax, Ame- 
rican, 7 a 8. ‘Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a——}; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.874 a 5.00 Canal 5. a 5.25; Balt. 
Howard st. 5.25 a ———, Richmond city mills, -—— 
country, 5.00—Alexand’a, 4.874. a 5.124; Fredericks- 
burg 4.874 a 5.00; Petersburg, 4.874 a 5.00; Rye Flour, 
——- a 3.25; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50 a —— per hd 
12.50 a 12.75. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.05 a 1.09; Vir. 
85 a 90; Rye, North, 624 a 63; Corn, Yel. Nor. .48 a 
50; Barley,—a— Oats, South and North, .28 a .36; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. — Beans, 7 bu. 7.0% a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.00 a 9.50; prime 5.50 a 6.25; cargo 
4.50a —— Butter, N. York, — a-—- shipping, .6 a 10; 
Lard, .6 2.64; Pork, mess 12.50 a 12.75; prime 9.25 a 
9.50. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, April 26. 


Bees-waz, yellow .20a.22; Beans, bushel $1.00 a 1.25; . 


Bee/, mess 10.00 a —- prime 8 a9, cargo 7; Butter, No 
1,7a8, No. 2, 5.a6; Cotton, New Orleans .104 a .124; 
Upland 10. a .114, Tennessee 10 a .104, Alabama 10a 
104; Feathers, South. .32 a .33, West. .31 4.32; Flazr.7a 
-14. Flour, sup. 5.00; fine, 4.62 a ——— Rye 3.00 a 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a —-, bis. a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask ——; bu. 1.28 a——; Grain, Wheat 1.00 a — 
Rye 48 a 50, Corn 1. c. white, .35 a .36, |. c. yellow, 39 
a .40, u. c. round, 42 a 45; Oats .25 a .28, Barley, Pa. 
-60 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .8 a .10, Virginia .8 a .9, Western .74 a .8; 
Hemp, 220 a 225; Lard, .5 a .7; Oil, linseed, 71 a 72; 
Pork, mess, 12.50 a ——, prime 10.50a 11; cargo 10. 
Rice, 2.25a2.15; Tobacco, Kentucky .4 a .7, Vir. .4a.54. 
Wool, common washed Ib. .22 a .26, half blood .28 a 30, 
three quarters blood .$2 a .—, full blood $3 a .38; un- 
washed, generally 6 cents less, according to quality. 
&e. ' 
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Moon—Full Moon, 7, 6h. 44m. Even, ** 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Tosacco.--Seconds, as in. quality, 3.50 a 6, 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 40); 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50.0 9m, 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10 00; yellows, 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14 00 a 22.00.—Fine 
25.00 a 30.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahany 
3.56 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. Thej 
tions of the week are 429 hhds Maryland, 28 hhds@hi 
4 hhds Ky. and 2 bhds Pa. total 463 hhds. 


FLour—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 
per. Howard st. 4.75 a city mills, 4.%¢@—. 
Susquehanna, —— Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25— 
best red wheat, .95 2.98; best white do. 1.0061, 
ordinary to good, 80 a 85--Cornn, white, Siban 
yellow .40a Rye, .60 a —Oarts, .26 4 
Beans, .90 a 1.00—Peas, .65—CLover seep, 3.75 44 
—Timotny, 2.50—Orcnarp Grass, 1.75 a4 2— Herd, 
a --—Lucerne .374 lb.—Baritey, — a —~ 
seep, 1.084 Corton, Vir. .94 4.104 Lou, Walt 
—Alab. .94@ .11—Tenn. .94 @.10—N. Car. .84 4. 
Geo. .9a.J}O—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist p. .20a 204; a 
2244 WooL, common, unwashed, |b. .15 «Jt 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a .22--three-quarter, 4 
a .30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Rush 
ton, $215 « 220; Country, dew-rotted, 1200 140—wate. 
rotted, 170¢ 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. l= 
5.50—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb]. 3.75 ¢— 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25 a -— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3, 3:00 
$.15-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a .}0—Feathen, 
-29 a 30—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.75 44M; 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00: high pig, for forges, per ton, $0,00s 
$5.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime Bef 
on the hoof, 4.50 a 5.25—Pine Wood, by the vem 
load, 2.00 a 2.50—Oak Wood, 2.874—Hickory, 3.15, 

Provision Market, April 29.—Btef, best pieces $ th 
ordinary .64: fresh pork, best cuts .63; mutton .5; lam) 
-37} a .624'a quarter; veal, best cuts, .8; ordinary J}; 
pigs, roasters .813 a 1.00; fresh shad .16 a .31} 8 pair; 
chickens .624 a pair; eggs .9 a dozen: butter, farow 
ite prints, .31} a .374 per Jb.; roll, fresh, .20 a .25; w 
dinary .124 a 20. 

Vegetable Market —Asparagus, .6} to .25 2 bund; 
apples .$13 a .50 a peck; lettuce .2 a .3 a head; & 
dishes .2 a .4 a bunch; onions .3 a bunch; cabby 
sprouts .124 a peck; Hanover sprouts .6} a peck; 
tatoes, Irish, .8 a .10 a peck, .25 a bushel; sweat pole 
taes .124 a peck; carrots .6} a bunch; parsnips .13j1 
peck. Dried fruit, apples .314 a peck, .4 a qual; 
peaches .124 a quart. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
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DISEASES IN GRAIN. 


J, S. SKINNER, Esq. Oneida, Nov. 18, 1829. 

If you deem the following observations on the mil- 
dew of wheat of any value, you will perhaps give 
them a place in your valuable publication; they were 
elicited by the extracts on the disease of grain, from 
the British Farmer's Magazine, contained in the 
American Farmer of the 16th October, 1829. 

it appears to me that the European writers do not 

out distinctly the — between the dis- 
which grain are subject. 
orl poor h goo observations at present td mil- 
dew, or rust, and smut. 

Mildew attacks the stalk and leaves of the plant; 
the berry or grain may be much shrunk or shrivelled, 
put the little it contains is flour, the substance not al- 
tered; in smut the stalk or leaf is not much affected, 
pat instead of flour the berry contains a black dust, 
and grains of this description are found among wheat, 
the general sample of which is full and plump. 

ing sowed two parcels of Sicilian wheat ip my 
in the autumn of 1818, I watched theif. pro- 
with much solicitude, as this wheat was yhach 
superior to any I had everseen. About the middle of 
Julys 1819, within a fortnight of our harvest time, I 
had the mortification to aorag en evry wend 
mencing on my Siciltan wheat; by the aid of a-tag- 
nifying bain, 1 perceived blisters runnin longftuds- 
nally up and down the stalk; in process of time these 
burst, and the epidermis appeared as a white scale 
ing to the side, or by one end, top or bottom, to 
the stalk; these blisters were confined to that part of 
the stalk and leaves exposed to the atmosphere and 
son, while the part of stalk covered by the lowéf part 
of the leaf escaped. The denuded part seems une; 
ven, becomes brown, then black, and at length  red- 
dish; the last, the red colour, by the aid of a gh will 
be discovered to be fungi springing from the stalk; by 
pating the stalk it will be found that the discoboura- 
tim penetrates to the canal in the rg I ‘have 
examined wheat when growing in 008 
, and the same escmas ive appeared asin my 
Beiian wheat in 1819. The conclusion has been, 
that the fungi or parasitical plant, (erude) is not the 

i cause, but by some atmospherical effect, pro- 
laty caunge of temperature, the sap vessels burst, 
the juice exudes, by exposure to the air undergoes a 
chemical change, it becomes a fit soil for the seeds of 
the fungi, with which at that season the atmosphere 
is well supplied; this parasite strikes its roots into the 
stalk, and obstructs the juices that otherwise would 
perfect the grain. ; 

That it may be caused by 2 change in temperature 
I suspect, from what has destroyed numpers of my 
fruit trees, when towards the last of March, the 
thermometer will ascend to 82 in the shale, and 120 
in the sun, about $3 P. M.,and by dar-break the 
morning following, be at 0, the south west side of the 
ttee becomes heated, the sap started, but ‘he night air 
chills it again, the bark separates and encks, the al- 
burnum dies, and mushrooms spring up fom the rot- 
ten wood. 

In the years 1816 and 1817, our summers were 
temperate and cool, indeed so cool that the maize did 
hot ripen, but the wheat escaped the millew, a thing 
that seldom happens in this district, ou) crops being 
almost every season more or less injure by this dis- 
ease 


I cannot believe that intestinal plans have any 
thing to do with mildew, nor that it canbe prevented 
by any steep; the earliest kind of whet, early sow- 

, manuring with salt or lime, which gem to hasten 
the ripening of the grain, are the best. prventives. 

Smut is a disease confined to the grin or herry, 
where instead of flour a black dust is. > this dis- 
ease may be said to be contagious, but tl most ample 
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experience has proved that it may in 99 cases ont of 
100 be prevented. I ate black bread, and from. 1000 
bushels wheat had not one but was merchantable, for ten 
ears after I settled in the valley of the Mohawk: for the 
twenty years my loaf has been as white as it was 
during my residence in the Genesee country. The 
method followed is perhaps as simple as any recom- 
mended for preparing seed wheat. 

I would premise by adyising the farmers to select a 
field, or part of one, while the grain is growing, have 
that portion wed from cockle, chess or rye, wher the 
seed is threshed give it one or two runs extra in the 
winnowing machine, fill a tub 2-3 full of a saturated 
solution of common salt; beef, pork,or fish brine will 
do; let his seed wheat ran slowly into this, skim off 
what swims, when the brine is about three inches 
deep, take out the grain, let it drain a few minutes in 
a basket, then mix it with quick lime, till each berry 
is coated; the seed may remain 12 hours in the lime, 
although I have had it sown immediately on mixing, 
and with similar effect; a quarter more seed is requi- 
site when limed, as the caustic material will destroy 
the vegetable life in some of the weaker grains. 

The blight or albigo is different from the mildew, 
it seems an abortion, the head does not bend like the 
full ear, and on examination no grain is fuund. The 
earbon is; that black appearance where the head 
seems covered with soot, it is much more frequent in 
the highly manured land in Europe than with us, the 
flail and fanning mill drives it off. 

Should you consider the above as worthy an inser- 
tion in the American Farmer, I may trouble you with 
some more notions, the result of nearly fifty years ex- 
perience, during which period I have been more at- 

to agriculture than was profitable to me. 
With esteem and respect, 
AGRICOLA. 





WASHING SHEEP. 


Brook Hall, Washington Co. Va. April 24th, 1830. 
J, §. Szumer, Esq. 


Dear Sir;—I have.noticed in the American Far- 
mity No.9, vol. 10, dated May Ist, 1828, a descrip- 
tion of the method of washing wool on the sheep’s 
back, signed W. R. Dickinson. I approve of his de- 
scription given as to the necessary preparation for 
washing—he speaks of a dry day being the most 
suitable time; in this particular I must disagree with 
him. I have been in the habit of washing my wool 
on the sheep’s back for 20 years, and when I first com- 
meneed I selected a dry day, and I soon found that I 
was injuring my sheep; by having them in a pen and 
crowded together, it made the animal too warm to 
plunge them into the water, they of course must be 

rought to a perspiration, and it produced a cold, 
which my sheep was much injured by. Being 
pleased with the |“ of washing the wool, I began to 
inquire of myself, how to remedy the difficulty. I 
determined I would make another experiment on a 
rainy day, or the next morning after a rain—and af- 
ter making the experiment, I found it produced no 
injury to my flock, and it adds much to the progress 
of washing. I have this day had my sheep washed, 
and stood by with my watch, and I find if the wool 
is wet by rain it softens the dirt and cake, so that 
two men taking hold of a sheep, and having it in a 
brisk running stream a sufficient depth to cover the 
animal, that they can wash a sheep in one minute; I 
find that water about knee deep is sufficient, and 
when there is sand or mud in the bottom, I would re- 
commend a platform of plank, placed in the bottom 
of the stream, so as to keep the sand or mud from 
getting in the wool. I have my pen immediately 
at the water, and a gap so that the hands that are en- 
gaged washing the sheep are to remain in the water, 
and one hand inside of the pen to hand the sheep out 
to the washers, and by ing that arrangement, I 
find, that the business can be dispatched with great 





convenience. { have no doubt that those who may 
make the experiment, will find it interesting. If you 
think my remarks useful, you can give then 
room in your paper. Wu. Bryans. 

[Without waiting to read the following, our éénfi- 
dence in the talent and Padement of the wih 
such, and the subject itself one of so much imporaipe, 
as connected with the public interest and morals, that 
we at once consign it to the printer, and mmend it to 
the attention of our readers.] 

(From the New England Farmer.) 
SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCE. 
An Essay on the means necessary to accomplish 
tal abolition of the practice of drinking ‘rtrd 
Spirits. fe 
BY SAMUEL WYLLYS POMEROY. i 

It has been said that whoever plants a single oak, 
confers a favor on generations not then in exis 
but how much more exalted a benefactor is he who 
shall bestow lasting obligations on the present as well’ 
as future generations. And such are those who 
ert their best faculties to promote the total abolition of 
the use of ardent spirits. We cannot imagine an 
earthly paradise in which the human heart can’so ra- 
tionally luxuyiate. And where is the individual who 
feels “a divinity stir within him that points to an 
hereafter,” and hence a desire to alleviate the mise 
ries, and augment the comforts of his fellow beings, 
that does not exult, when he reflects upon the pow- 
erful moral force now abroad, and in active operation 
for the suppression of intemperance? We here 
pose to excite attention to physical efforts; as from the 
apparent neglect of them, we are led to believe, that 
the community are not sufficiently aware of their im- 

rtance. Pious exhortations, eloquent argumentative 
harangues and the praiseworthy exertions of the me- 
dical faculty have been productive of results highly 
auspicious, and that have exceeded the expectations 
of many of the most sanguine. They have Scotched 
the serpent, but will they crush him—is there no dan- 
ger that he may “return to wallow in the mire”—~ 
will they that abiding effect aa when united 
with effieient practical measures? It is believed 
not;—a vigorous combination seems indispensable, to 
accomplish the Herculean labor. In the present state 
of the world, how far can we, in general, rely on the 
convictions of men’s understandings? 

“They know the right, and they approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” 
Ought not the senses, the taste, the palate to be prc- 
pitiated?—then there is a habit, a potent antagonist— 
second only to time, for its weapons are always close 
at hand; as it must be admitted that the ease of ac- 
cess and facility of administering a stimulant or beve- 
rage from the various preparations of alcohol were in 
a great measure instrumental to its introduction, and 
have had a powerful influence in promoting the vast 

and appalling increase of consumption. 

Is it not a cardinal point to change this habit in the 
natural way! Far be it from me to arrest the pro- 
gress of exertions in the pulpit—the diffusion of mo- 
ral precepts, or to discourage the extension of sdcié- 
ties for suppressing intemperance and convenitions to 
abstain from ardent spirits. Our object is’ to ‘u: 
these associations, and the community, ‘especially 
fairer and most estimable portion, whose influence 
and handy works will have commanding force, to ex- 
ert all their physical energies for the diffiision of plea- 
sant, mild and innocent stimulants to suit the condi- 
tion, taste and circumstances of all‘ranks and classes, 
throughout our whole country, and place. these sub- 
stitutes within their reach in the most alluring forms. 

The substitutes we shall notice are the fermented 
liquors, such as wine, perry, cider, beer—and. the 
milder stimulants and restoratives of tea, coffee, 0o- 
coa, chocolate, &c. 

Wine—It is well known that in all couiitries 
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where wine is produced in any abundance, the peo- 
ple are temperate, and consume little or no ardent 
spirit. Indeed it is said to be nauseous to a great por: 
tion of the population of wine countries. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in a letter to M. de Neuville, lately published, 
says, “I rejoice, as a moralist, at the prospect of a Te- 
duction of the duties on wine, by our national legis- 
lature. It is an error to view a tax on that liquor as 
merely a tax on the rich. It is a prohibition of its 
use to the middling class of our citizens, and a con- 
demnation of them to the poison of whiskey, which 
is desolating their houses. No nation is drunken 
where wine is cheap; and none sober, where the 
dearness of wine substitutes ardent spirits as the 
common beverage. It is, in truth, tie only antidote 
to the bane of whiskey. Fix but the duty at the rate 
of other merchandize, and we can drink wine here as 
cheap as we do grog; and who will not prefer it? Its 
extended use will carry health and comfort to a much 
enlarged circle. Every one in easy circumstances (as 
the bulk of our citizens are) will prefer it to the poi- 
son to which they are now driven by their govern- 
ment.” ‘I'o confirm the position of the philosophic 
sage, we are enabled to adduce facts of recent occur- 
rence. 

In the “Banner of the Constitution,” a semi-week- 
ly paper published at the City of Washington, and 
most ably edited by a gentleman distinguished for ta- 
lents and superior commercial information, it is stated 
in an article which appeared the 3d of February last, 
that by the Act of 1794, the duty on London parti- 
cular, was 56 cents, and upon other Madeira wine, 
40 cents per gallon. By the act of 1916, the duty, 
which had been doubled by the war act, was fixed at 
one dollar per gallon on all kinds of Madeira; but has 
been reduced to 50 cents, and took effect January 1, 
1829. The same article states “we understand that 
in Philadelphia there is not now a gallon of Madeira 
wine drank, where formerly there was a demijohn, 
(5 gallons,)—and we have the authority of an exten- 
sive dealer in wine fur asserting, that many who were 
diberal consumers of wine, are now drinkers of bran- 
dy! That we should import more wine from Madei- 
ya, than we pay for with our exports which is the 
ease at present, is one of the consequences of our own 
acts. Madeira at one time took from us forty thou- 
sand barrels of flour per annum, besides a large quan- 
tity of corn. She paid us in wine of which we took 
at that time from her about 5000 pipes. We then re- 
solved by increasing the duty on wine, to diminish 
the extent of our trade, and we now import only 
2500 pipes for a population nearly double. This 
step drove Madeira to find out another market for 
bread. She found it in Sardinia; from which country 
she now derives the supply which she formerly drew 
from the United States. How soon our reduction of 
duties will bring back trade into its old channels, time 
will determine. The taste and fashion of wine will 
gradually return with its cheapness. 'The nation, 
however, has lost by its fully, millions which can ne- 
ver be regained, and has driven thousands from the 
consumption of a wholesome and innocent liquor to 
inebriating substitutes.” ‘This statement elicited a 
letter to the editor which appeared in a subsequent 

aper, from an emineat dealer in Lancaster, Penn., 
Sees date 9th Feb. 1830—from which the follow- 
ing is extracted. “The statement of the trade of the 
Island of Madeira, in the Banner of the Constitution, 
‘aust convince the most incredulous. It is really as- 
tonishing that the operation of high duties, and the 
consequences are so little understood. It is we | 
within my recollection, when not one pipe of French 
brandy was consumed within our county, within a 

ear—and when grog drinking was not known. 
What a change!—and I attribute this unfortunate 
ch , to high duties on wine. I will state one fact 
that is worth knowing. The house of ——, of Phi- 
jadelphia imported upwards of one thousand pipes of 
aine a year; but for a number of years, under high 


duties, the house, which is yet in existence, and of 





whom I bought some wine a few weeks ago, although 
it had wine constantly on hand, has not sold one thou- 
sand gallons (10 pipes,) in a year—all this wine was 
- je in produce. Our worthy Germans would 

ail the time when they could get a gill of good Lis. 
bon or Teneriffe wine for 64 cents, or Madeira at 124 
cents which were the furmer prices.” 

It appears by a report of the finance committee of 
the British Parliament, in 1828, that the reduction 
of the duties on wine and coffee which took place but 
a very few years before, had increased the consump- 
tion of wine fifty per cent., and doubled that of cof- 
fee!—though they are still enormously high compar- 
ed with ours. Ever since William the Third intro- 
duced from the marshes of Holland that fatal malaria 
called Hollands or Gin, the consumption of ardent 
spirits in Great Britain has continued to increase, and 
nearly in the ratio as the taxes on wine and beer have 
been augmented. Late accounts state that the duties 
on beer have been or are about to be abolished to the 
amount of three millions sterling! What a compound 
relief will this measure afford to the distressed popu- 
lation of that country. 

We state one more fact only to show to what ex- 
tent an advance in price lessens, and a reduction in- 
creases the consumption of an innocent luxury. 

A few years since when coffee was retailing in 
Boston for 20 to 25 cents a pound, imitation coffee, 
prepared frum rye was introduced, and large quanti- 
ties consumed; for sometime scarcely a coaster arriv- 
ed from Philadelphia, which seems to have been the 
great mart for the articles, but had part of a cargo of 
rye coffee, which was sold at ubout 6 cents. Real 
coffee is now retailing at 14 or 15 cents a pound; lit- 
tle or no rye coffee is imported, and the grocers say it 
is seldom inquired for: yet it is believed there is as 
serious a call for strict economy, as at any period 
since the establishment of the Federal Government. 

Tea—has been a steady, and by no means feeble 
opponent to ardent spirits; and it rests with our na- 
tional rulers to render it much more powerful. 

Coffe, I consider one of the most effective wea- 
pons tor the warfare we are waging, provided due at- 
tention is paid to its preparation. One of the most 
prominent complaints of foreigners who honor us with 
their visits, is the imperfect preparation of the coffee 
they meet with, and we believe, that among all their 
fault findings, this item is the least imaginary. They 
say that we “deluge our stomacks with a weak and 
muddy decoction of half roasted, and half charred 
coffee beans!—and how far, with few exceptions, are 
they from the truth? The preparation of coffee in 
the French method, renders the decoction so superior 
to that generally to be obtained in our country, that 
it is difficult to recognise that they are the uction 
of the same berry; yet I can assert from the experi- 
ence of fifteen or twenty years, in my own family, 
that it is attended with less trouble and inconvenience, 
and withal, full as economieal. A bill has been re- 
ported to Congress, by the finance committee of the 
senate, providing fur the abolition of the duties on 
wine, tea and coffee, after June, 1831. The tariff on 
these articles have never been viewed in any degree 
connected with that of 1828, which now agitates the 
nation,—indeed at the very session when that was 
fixed, the act passed reducing the duty on wine to 
take effect in January, 1829. But unfortunately, the 
bill above referred to, embraces provisions for the re- 
duction of duties on other articles, in which the ques- 
tion of the protecting system is deeply involved; and 
from present appearance it is feared will not be 
acted upon the present session or perhaps the next. 
Were a bill introduced separately to abolish, or very 
much reduce the duties on wine, tea and coffee, there 
are well founded hopes that the object would be ef- 
fected. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
justice demands the abolition of duties to be gradual 
or have a prospective operation, to the end that the 
1 of stocks of the articles may be secured from 
oss. 





Does it not behoove the people to instruct their ser- 
vants to effect a measure so important to their wel- 
fare,—should not the tables of the presiding officers 
of both houses of Congress be covered with memori- 
als directed to this object? 

As coffee has been before alluded to, we shall am- 
plify our remarks upon this item, viewing it as one of 
the most attractive substitutes, nut merely as a dilu- 
ent to morning and evening meals, to which its use in 
our country is at present generally confined, but tobe 
ready in all seasons, and at all hours, as a salubrioug 
and refreshing stimulant to the professional, studious 
and other sedentary classes—to the weary traveller— 
the hard working mechanic, and laborer, and to him 
that works still harder to kill time; who, if he seek 
a diluent with his cigar, and is governed by prece- 
dents, may rest assured that it is the universal beve- 
rage of a greater number of smokers, than can be 
found in this country, or perhaps in christian Europe 
beside. 

Should the duty on coffee, which is five cents, be 
abolished, the average cost to the co:usumer will not 
probably exceed ten cents a pound, when a bow! of it, 
including sugar and cream, may be afforded as cheap 
as a tumbler of hot whiskey punch or sling, or a mu 
of flip, and may be exhibited with equal facility, a 
as little trouble. For this purpose a coffee roaster, 
now so common, that a description is unnecessary, 
should be provided, with which the berries are uni- 
formly roasted, and the volatile oil or aroma that adds 
much to its perfection, preserved; a great portion of 
which esca when burnt, as it is termed, in open 
vessels. ‘The next and indispensable requisite, is 
called by the French a Greque; and which now come 
from England, invoiced « Patent Coffee Machines.” 
They are manufactured in this country, and may be 
had of the tin workers at from 50 cents toa dollar 
and a half, according to size, including a coffee put, 
With this apparatus, no longer time is required to 
make coffee than to put the material, which should 
be ground fine, into the tube, pressing it down care- 
fully, with the stamper upon the fine strainer at the 
bottom, and turning boiling water on to the coarse 


gtrginer at the top; when the liquid will come out | 


perfectly clear and limpid, and the grains so com- 
pletely leached, as barely to discolor water when 
boiled in it. Some nice palates have discovered that 
coffee has a raw taste when prepared by this method, 
but which is completely removed by boiling the clear 
liquid a few seconds. A stopper should be applied to 
the nose of the pot, and the cover made to fit tight, 
to prevent the escape of the volatile parts, when it 
may be kept in a state sufficiently hot for drinking, a 
day or mote without any very perceptible difference. 

As the jollowing items have an important, bearing 
on rural economy, it may be proper in this place to 
repeat the answer to the question frequently pro- 
pounded. “Is there or is there not a necessity for 
using ardent spirit in any of the labors of husbandry?” 
To which < reply, that from the experience of 30 
years, and the employment of eight months of la- 
bor, on an average each year, in the operations of ag- 
riculture, haticulture, and improvements on my es- 
tate at Brighton, some of them heavy jobs, such as 
ditching bogs and marshes, and reclaitning large tracts 
of wet meadny, I du not hesitate to declare my most 
solemn conviction, that this stimulant, in any form, 
is by no meins necessary!—that every farmer, and [ 
may ventur: to include all classes of laborers, can 
command sibstitutes as cheap, and that will enable 
them to perbrm every description of labor, with as 
much energ” and infinitely less detriment to their 
constitutions! It was my determination at first not to 
furnish spiri; but owing to the prevalent custom in 
the neighborlood, and the vernable state of la- 
bor, during tle period of the long war in Europe, I 


was obliged o conform, and allow large quantities; 
and J say it vith regret, almost bordering on self re- 
proach. Ha I have known the value of substitutes, 


since discovered, I think I should have remained firm 
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to my first purpose; and thereby considerably increas- 
ed the amount on the credit side of my bank account, 
and possibly the more important future account of 
some of the recipients. 

Beer is unquestionably the prominent and most ex- 
tensive substitute for spirits, especially with the labor- 
ing classes, and public breweries cannot be too much 
encouraged; for we find that in every town or village 
wherever established, or within their range, effects 
highly beneficial. But it should be taken into view 
that the brewing of malt liquors, to have them in any 
degree of perfection, is an art which few private fam- 
ilies possess; requiring somewhat expensive utensils, 
and vaults of a temperature much more equal than is 
generally to be found in the shallow cellars in our coun- 
try. Now itis well known that the sacharine substance 
extracted from malt, the all important constituent of 
beer, is precisely the same as that from the sugarcane. 
The other extractive matter is principally a mucilage 
in which resides a great portion of the leaven, or fer- 
menting principle, and which renders malt beer so 
flatulent, and prone to acidity in the stomach, especi- 
ally if small; and heating, and what is termed heady 
to most of those who do not labor or use severe exer- 
ercise, if strong. From many experiments conduct- 
ed with great care, in brewing with molasses and hops 


alone, I am decidedly of opinion, that it is no object. 


for families to brew with ea good molas- 
ses or sugar can be obtained. e believe that the re- 
putation of molasses and hop beer has suffered mate- 
rially from inattention and parsimony. The best hops 
have not in general been selected, nor has there been 
molasses used in sufficient quantity to give the neces- 
sary body to the liquor. ; 
‘en family should brew two sorts of beer, viz: 
No. 1, to represent mild ale or porter when bottled; 
and when drawn from the cask, strong beer—to serve 
those e ed in severe labors, either in field or work- 
shops. Not less than three gallons of good heavy 
“duet one pound and a quarter of first sort in- 
spected hops, should be used to brew thirty gallons of 
such beer. No. 2, to contain two gallons of molasses, 
and one pound of hops of the same quality, and for a 
similar quantity of beer, this is to serve as a general 
beverage, and never should be made weaker. 


on a proper fermentation without a little top yeast; 
and leaving the bung out, a few days; but as soon as 
the fermentation has got so far as to work out of the 
bung a day or two, it should be driven in, and no air 
given except by a small vent to be opened only when 
the cask is in danger of bursting. No. 2, should have 
the bung driven in as soon as it is filled up, leaving 
two gallons, or about a pailful short, for a cask of $2 
gallons, which will be plenty of room for it to work 
in; and if brewed in March will get perfectly fine in 
May, and keep sound through the season. If the beer 
is found too strong, water is always at hand to reduce 
it, and render the beverage much more pleasant :han 
if put in at first. , 

A most delicious ale may be brewed with sugar in 
the same manner; but having mislaid my memoranda, 
I do not recollect the proportion it bears to molasses. I 
think distillers allow six or seven pounds of zood 
brown sugar to produce as much spirit by distillation, 
as one gallon of molasses. 

Cider —There is perhaps no department of mral 
economy so obnoxious to censure for inattention and 
even palpable neglect, as in the management of this 
item. During a period of 19 years that I had the 
honor to serve as trustee and vice president of the 
Massachusetts Society for promoting agriculture, the 
making of cider was a subject of discussion at alnost 
every monthly meeting of the board. To excite the 
attention of the farming interest, was a prominent 
object, and a large share of its publications, which 
were distributed to every town in the state for many 
years, semi-annually through the members of the Le- 
gislature, was devoted to communicate the most a 
proved method for the preparation of this valuabe 


oe. I,° 
having so great a body, it is sometimes difficult to get 


quor, and liberal premiums have been bestowed at 
every annual exhibition, yet it seems that the result 
of these efforts has fallen vastly short of what might 
reasonably have been expected. A gentleman who 
acted as one of the commissioners to explore the route 
for a canal from Boston to the Hudson, informed me 
that while traversing a distance of 400 miles of coun- 
try, they could find but in a single instance a mug of 
cider that could be called even tolerable; though anx- 
iously sought for, as it was a beverage that they were 
particularly attached to. Are our countrymen aware 
that cider may be made equal to, and become a sub- 
stitute for German and French white wines that are 
held in considerable estimation? ‘They may rest as- 
sured of the fact, which it is in my power to prove by 
the testimony of many living witnesses, and prepar- 
ed, too, without the addition of distilled spirits, or any 
other foreign substance. 

Perry, by attention to select the proper fruit, and 
care in the preparation, is equal if not superior to a 
great portion of what is called Champaigne wine, that 
is quaffed at the fashionable circles in our cities and 
their vicinage. It is an unquestionable fact that large 
quantities of Perry, made in England from the squash 
pear, have been exported to France by contract with 
the French vintners, and never leave their vaults un- 
der any other name than Champaign wine. We have 
tasted perry made in the vicinity of Portsmouth, N. 
H. that we feel confident would pay a handsome 
freight if shipped, by a winter passage to France; and 
probably would be returned as Champaign of approv- 
ed brands, and sold at a dollar a bottle. 

Chocolate is said to be a most valuable restorative in 
cases of extreme exhaustion by labor and exposure to 
sudden changes from heat to cold and wet. It has 
been found by the experience of perhaps a century in 
Boston, to be the most salutary restorative and invigo- 
rating stimulant that has been discovered, for those 
who use violent exertions in extinguishing fires. We 
should like to have the experiment fairly tried by ad- 
ministering chocolate as an auxiliary to strong beer, to 
Jiremen of steam engines and others whose vocations 
expose them to intense heat, and of course excessive 
perspiration. 
~ But we are inclined to believe that the simple po- 
tation, called by our ancestors idge, and by us 
Indian gruel, which sustained them through all their 
severe labors and perils, (for it was their “first at 
morn, and last at eve,”) may be made a cheap and va- 
luable substitute for chocolate. During a rapid and 
very fatiguing journey over the Alleghanies, in dog 
days, I experimented with gruel on myself; and found 
it a more stimulating and durable restorative than any 
substance I had ever before tried. My companions 
who were veteran travellers, though not intemperate 
men, had recourse to the usual stimulants, juleps and 
~ When arrived on the Ohio, it was confessed 
by them thatthe pilgrim potation triumphed over the 
production of the still, by the appearance of much more 
animal strength and spirits in a habit considerably less 
robust. If a laborer when he turns out at 4 o’clock in 
a hot morning to mow his half acre of grass before 
breakfast, will on starting, drink a pint of warm gruel, 
which should be made ready the night before, and 
take another pint into the field, he will not require a 
dram or mint sling to relieve faintness or restore ap- 
petite. And it will be found not less beneficial when 
mowing, reaping and other severe labor occupies the 
middle of the day, to alternate with beer, nor does it 

rovoke thirst if prepared in a proper manner—which 
is to have the meal sifted very fine, mixed with a 
great deal of water and boiled down till it will be of 
the thickness of good cream when blood warm, or just 
It should be seasoned with salt to sui: the 
taste of the consumers—a little sweetening may ren- 
der it more grateful to some, and to have it in the 
poy perfection it should be - omg fresh once a 
y at least, in an utensil always clean. 
In closing the list of the most important substitutes, 





we ask attention to pure soft water, as a preventive of 


intemperance not less important;—how many thou- 
sands have a imperceptibly led to this habit, by be- 
ginning with a spoonful of spirit to correct or qualif' 

a sondlien of olan water? r od 

A measure has been proposed’as one of the means 
of suppressing intemperance, by several whose opin- 
ions are entitled to respect, which we sincerely hope 
will not be resorted to. It is that the municipal authori- 
ties interpose to restrain the granting of licenses for sell- 
ing ardent spirits. We apprehend that the age of sump- 
tuary laws has, in our country at least, gone by; and 
fear the attempt would have the same tend to de- 
moralize that excessive duties have ine- 
vitably follows—besides producing an effect not dissi- 
milar to the high impost on foreign pun. for every 
_ of which it has kept back, three gallons of 

product have been consumed! If we may be al- 
lowed a simile, Congress has said, ‘‘we have enhanc- 
ed the price of arsenic, by taxing it enormously, but 
you may quaff our native hellebore, which is equally 
virulent, to your heart’s content for a song, and en- 
courage domestic i ' 

Would not the good effects be commensurate to any 
expense and time that might be required, if tempe- 
Tance societies and other associations should appoint 
committees or agents, who, having made thembelves 
acquainted with the best mode of management of the 
several substitutes enumerated, were to distribute 
samples of suitable apparatus, impart instruction per- 
sonally, and encourage a spirited emulation through- 
out our country! 

We have exhibited the principal means, which, if 
they are prosecuted with vigur, in conjunction with 
the moral exertions now in progress, and that we trust 
in God, will continue with increased ardor, afford the 
animating prospect that the object in view may be ac- 
complished before the expiration of the present half 
century; but we should perhaps lead the reader to the 
verge of credulity to utter such a prediction. Yet 
there is rational ground for believing that these united 
efforts will elicit, as auxiliary, an engine that “gives 
motion to the springs and direction to the wheels of 
power,”—that engine is opinion—a lever against 
which, in the present instance, no earthly force can 
prevail; for its fulcrum will rest upon a foundation 
laid by him who “spake as never man spake.” And 
to him “ought gratitude to flow from the swelling 
heart of every member of the human family,in a 
stream, as rich, as generous, as delicious, as the wine 
that flowed at the marriage of Cane.” ‘ 

Boston, Mass. April, 1830, 





CULTURE OF FLAX. 
Pennsylvania, Feb. 16th, 1830, 


Sir,—The efforts which are making throughout 
the United States to produce hemp of a quality equal 
to that of other countries, have induced the manufac- 
turers of flax to lay before you a few prominent facts 
in relation to this article, with the view of enlisting 
your favor and influence towards increasing its pro- 
duction, and improving its quality; more particularly 
as the duty imposed by the law of 1828, will, in a 
year or two, amount to a prohibition of the foreign 
article. 

The first and most natural inquiry of the Farmer 
is, where he can find a market for his produce, after 
it is grown, and it is mer setae <td of the first im- 
portance to him to have this question satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

In our country, differing from most others, the go- 
vernment have provided no means by which we can 
ascertain precisely the consumption or production of 
an article; we can only state, therefore, what comes 
within our own knowledge. There are flax manu- 
factories in Massachusetts, Connecticut, N. York, N. 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania: The extent of the machi- 
nery Weare not aware of; one of them, however, import- 





ed in the year 1829, to the extent of 400 tons of flax, 
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and although the others may not be so extensive, it has 
been supposed that not less than 1600 tons of flax is 
annually spun up by machinery actually in operation, 
and at least twice that quantity is consumed in the 
various kinds of twine and household goods, contin- 
ually to be met with in every principal town in the 
United States. Of that applied to machinery at least 
one half has been imported; but as the law of 1828, 
provides for an annual increase of duty, in the year 
1831 it will be indispensably necessary to have the 
raw material produced at home or the works must be 


stopped. 

It appears then there is now a demand for nearly 
5,000 tons of flax annually. We all know that the 
consumption will increase with the facility of procur- 
ing the article. Were our farmers then to undertake 
the supply of the present demand, we venture to pre- 
dict that in 1835, the quantity required would be 
nearly doubled. It will be said, however, that there 
is this quantity of flax now produced in the country. 
This will be admitted; and yet noone will pretend 
to doubt the continual importations, because the re- 
turns from our customs show that the country yearly 
derives revenue from this source. But if the produce 

uals the consumption, why should the importation 
of fureign flax continue? ‘The answer is obvious to 
all. The native article cannot be consumed by the 
manufacturer on account of its quality. It is the 
universal practice of our farmers to let their crops go 
to seed, and after pulling it, to dew rot; by this 
means the quality of the flax is deteriorated—the loss 
in quantity is considerable, and we will go on to show 
that the whole process is directly at war with their 
immediate interests. 

Te have been informed by farmers of great re- 
spectability that an average crop is about 300 pounds 
to the acre, pursuing the method they ordinarily do 
in our country. The value of this flax is not over 8 
cents; for at that price it can be purchased from the 
Tetailer, although he may allow more, payment being 
taade in merchandize; 300 pounds then, at 8 cents, is 
$24; the 6 bushels of seed are sold at $1 per bushel— 
making together $30 per acre. Every pound of fo- 
reign flax costs the manufacturer, at his works, not 
less than 114 cents per pound: There can be no 
doubt but that water rotted American flax, pulled ear- 
ly, would command the same price, which would 
make the 300 pounds yield $34 50, leaving a balance 
in favour of this process of $4 50; but it is indisputa- 
ble that the same crop, if pulled when the bloom falls 
and the bolls are forming, would yield nearly 50 per 
cent: more of flax. In order, however, to restrict our 
inquiry without the bounds of doubt or conjecture, we 
will suppose that the crop would not be increased in 
weight over 33 13 per cent. which added to $34, 
would be equal to $45, the produce of each and every 
acre employed in the cultivation of flax then so pre- 

red. 

To substantiate this statement we beg leave to sub- 
mit the following estimate, on high authority, the re- 
port of the Board of Agriculture in England, where 
flax is grown, notwithstanding the duty on foreign 
flax is only 4d. sterling the ewt. or $1 60 per ton. 








Working the land, - - 10 16s. Od. 

Seed and sowing, - - - 1 20 
Cleaning and weeding, - - 0 5 0 
Pulling, ° ° - -0 10 0 
Loading and watering, - - 9 10 0 
Taking and grassing, - - 0 12 0 
Turning and taking up, 2 v 5 0 
Rent of land, - - - § § 0 

Dressing 50 stones of flax,at Is. 6d. 
per stane, : - - $ 15 0 
£13 00 0 

Fifty. stone of, flax, from one acre, 
sold at 8s. per stone, is - 20. 00 0 
Leaves profit, 47, 00 0 





It will, therefore, be seen, that, notwithstanding 
the heavy expense of £5 5s. or $25 per acre annual 
rent for land, there is in England a profit of £7, or 
$35 per acre, the flax selling at about 114 cents per 
pound. 

The duty on the introduction of foreign flax will 
amount to a prohibition in twelve months, and the 
law of 1828 having increased the protection to the 
manufacturer, the consumption has been and is gra- 
dually increasing in our country. In a few years we 
might be able to compete with foreigners in almost 
every article made from this material now imported. 
The quantity of flax then required would make its 
culture as important to the farmer as that of almost 
any other article manufactured into cloths; for the 
value of linen manufactures imported annually into 
the United States, amounts to $6,983,613, which is 
within $900,000 of the amount of woollens imported, 
and within $4,000,000 of that of cotton. This then 
is the hour of advancement, and if delayed the far- 
mer will not soon again have another such opportuni- 
ty. There is no want of enterprise in the manufac- 
turers; but the absolute want of the raw material will 
prevent the exercise of his talents or industry, or the 
employment of his capital. It is, therefore, hoped, 
that our desires now expressed, may reach the grow- 
er, with whom, out of the nature of things, we are 
immediately allied, notwithstanding the attempts of 
political economists to divide and separate this con- 
nexion. Nature has so ordained it, and the stripling 
law-maker of modern days, who aims at a distinction 
of interests, will lose his time when addressing him- 
self to those who feel the tie that binds them together; 
fur by fostering the consumer, the interest of the pro- 
ducer is advanced, and in separating them, both be- 
come the sacrifice. 

We beg to recommend the subject to your atten- 
tion; and if by any law you can encourage the growth 
of flax, or induce the farmer to alter the mode of pul- 
ling and curing, so as to render it useful to the manu- 
facturer, you will have rendered an important service, 
not only to an industrious community, but to your 
country generally. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servants, 
The Flax Manufacturers of the United States. 


(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
ON THE CULTURE OF RED CLOVER. 
Pendleton, July 14, 1829. 

Deur Sir,—Observing in the last number of your 
work, that you have re-published a fact, as to the re- 
suscitation of a crop of red clover, which I had inci- 
dentally stated to the Editor of the American Far- 
mer. I beg leave to state it more particularly; believ- 
ing that an inference may be drawn which may prove 
useful, at least to the upper part of our state. 

The cultivation of red clover, as an improver of our 
soil, and as a substitute for that continual draft on our 
corn cribs, has been long a desideratum in our system 
of husbandry; but heretofore neglected, from an im- 
pression that the heat of our suns was too intense, and 
our soil too arid for its product. But the result of my 
little experience has, I think, clearly proved that it 
will not only flourish well, but that it is very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to eradicate it. 

I think on reflection, that it was in February, 1816, 
that I sowed two acres in clover and timothy, with a 
little oats, intended as a shield against the heat of the 
sun. The latter took the lead, matured and was cut, 
leaving the former thinly scattered over the surface. 
It was suffered to remain that season, and go to seed 
on the ground. The spring following, being very 
wet, the whole surface was completely covered with 
the most luxuriant growth of clover and timothy that 
ever saw. At the proper time it was:mowed, and 
all who saw it were astonished at its product. The 
next year proved dry, and it did not succeed so well. 





The high price of cotton, the cultivation of which, 


at that time seemed to absorb every other pursuit, in- 
duced me to abandon the idea of grazing which I con- 
templated at the commencement of my experiment; 
and the clover patch was ploughed up very deep, with 
a two horse barshare for potatoes, preparatory to a 
crop of cotton which followed and was continued 
three or four years successively, yielding not less than 
one thousand pounds of green seed per acre. 

It was manured, and planted in corn, five feet by 
eight inches in the drill, to contend for a premium offered 
by our agricultural society. The product was fifty- 
nine bushels and three pecks per acre, notwithstand- 
ing it suffered severely from drought; otherwise, all 
who saw it growing believed that it would have made 
from seventy to eighty bushels per acre. The year 
following it was sowed in rye, yielding a fine crop; 
then rested one year; and finally, sowed in oats last 


‘February, and to my astonishment, as well as all who 


have seen it, a fine growth of clover has sprung up, 
where there had not been the least vestige for ten 
years. 

It is scattered over about two acres; but an acre, ora 
little less, has turned off very nearly four large wagon 
loads of hay, as much piled on as four large mules 
could draw. He must be sceptical indeed, who does 
not believe that red clover* can be successfully culti- 
vated, at least in our upper districts, after the result 
which I have stated. 

Hoping that its cultivation may become general, 
and believing that it is of the utmost importance, not 
only in renovating our exhausted fields, but as furnish- 
ing the means of rearing our own stock, which all 
must admit to be necessary in these tarific times. ] 
beg leave to subscribe myself very respectfully, yours, 
&e. Joun E. Catnoun. 
LR i TR Oe 


HORTICULTURD. 








On THE OrIGIN oF AND Partiatity ror Tuuirs. 


Most countries have a predilection for some particu- 
lar plants, while all the rest are disregarded. In Tur- 
key, for instance, the flowers which, after the rose, 
are principally esteemed, are the ranunculus and the 
tulip, the latter of which grows wild in the Levant; 
but, through accident, weakness, or disease, few 
plants acquire so, many tints, variegations, and figures, 
as the tulip. This gaudy flower was first cultivated 
in Italy, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
under the name of tulipa, obviously derived from 
ki si which, in the Purkish language, signifies a 
turban. 

It is well known that in Holland the tulip became, 
aboit the middle of the seventeeth century, the ob- 
ject of a trade unparalleled in the history of commer. 
cia] speculation. From 1634 to 1637, inclusive, all 
classes in all the great cities of Holland became in- 
fected with the tulipomania. A single root of a par- 
ticular species, called the Viceroy, was exchanged, in 
the true Dutch taste, for the following articles—2 
lasts of wheat, 4 of rye, 4 fat oxen, 3 fat swine, 12 
fat sheep, 2 hogsheadsof wine, 4 tons of beer, 2 tons 
of butter, 1000 pounds of cheese, a complete bed, a 
suit of clothes, and a silver beaker—value of the 
whole 2500 florins. 

These tulips afterwards were sold according to the 
weight of the roots. Four hundred perits, something 
less than a grain of Admiral Leifken, cost 4400 flo- 
rins; 446 ditto of Admiral Vonder Eyk, 1620 florins; 
106 perits Schilder cost 1615 florins; 200 ditto Sem- 
per Augustus, 5500 florins; 410 ditto Viceroy, 3000 
florins, &c. The species Semper Augustus has been 
ofter sold for-2000 florins; and it once happened that 
these were only two roots of it to be had, the one at 
Amsterdam, and the other at Haarlem. For a root of 
thisspecies one agreed to give 4600 florins, together 
with a new carriage, two grey horses, and a complete 





* fhe white clover grows spontaneously with us, and 
‘is very common. 
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geres of land; for those, who had not ready money, 
promised their moveable and immoveable goods, houses 
and lands, cattle and clothes. The trade was follow- 
ed not only by mercantile people, but also by the first 
noblemen, citizens of every desctiption, mechanics, 
seamen, farmers, turfdiggers, chimney sweeps, foot- 
men, maid servants, old clothes women, &ec. At first 
every one won, and noone lost. Some of the poorest 
ple gained, in a few months, houses, coaches and 
orses, and figured away like the first characters in 
the land. In every town some tavern was selected 
which served as a change, where high and low trad- 
ed in flowers, and confirmed their bargains with the 
most sumptuous entertainments. ‘They formed laws 
for themselves, and had their notaries and clerks. 

These dealers in flowers were by no means desirous 
to get possession of them; no one thought of sending, 
much less of going himself to Constantinople to pro- 
cure scarce roots, as many Europeans travel to Gol- 
conda and Visipour to obtain rare and precious stones. 
It was in fact a complete stockjobbing transaction. ‘Tu- 
lips of all prices were in the market, and their roots 
were divided into small portions, known by the name 
of perits, in order that the poor as well as the rich 
might be admitted into the speculation: the tulip root 
itself was at length put out of the question—it wasa 
nonentity; but it furnished, like our funds, the subject 
of a bargain for time. ; ' 

During the time of the tulipomania, a speculator 
often offered and paid large sums for a root which he 
never received, and never wished to receive. Another 
sold roots which he never possessed or delivered. 
Often did a nobleman purchase of a chimney sweep 
tulips to the amount of 2000 florins, and sell them at 
the same time to a farmer, and neither the nobleman, 
chimney sweep, nor farmer, had roots in their posses- 
sion, or wished to possess them. Before the tulip sea- 
gon was over, more roots were sold and purchased, be- 
spoke, and promised to be delivered, than in all pro- 
bability were to be found in the gardens of Holland; 
and when Semper Augustus was not to be had, which 
happened twice, no species perhaps was oftener pur- 
chased and sold. In the space of three years, as 
Munting tells us, more than ten millions were ex- 
pended in this trade, in only one town of Holland. 

The evil rose to such a pitch, that the states of 
Holland were under the necessity of interfering; the 
buyers took the alarm, the bubble, like the South sea 
scheme, suddenly burst; and as, in the outset, all 
were winners, in the winding up, very few escaped 
without loss. 

Some persons are so fond of odoriferous plants and 
flowers, as to have them in their bedchamber. This, 
however, is a dangerous practice, many of them being 
so powerful as to overcome the senses entirely. Even 

Slants that are not in flower, and have no smell, yet 
injure the air during the night, and in the absence of 
the sun, by impregnating it with nitrogen and carbo- 
nic acid gas; although in the daylight they rather im- 
prove the atmosphere, by yielding oxygen gas. 

A melancholy proof of this, recorded by Ur. Curry, 
occurred in October, 1814, at Leighton Buzzard, in 
Bedfordshire:—“Mr. Sherbrook having frequently had 
his pinery robbed, the gardener determined to sit u 
and watch. He accordingly posted himself with a 
loaded fowling piece in the greenhouse, where it is 
supposed he fell asleep, and in the morning was found 
dead upon the ground, with all the appearance of suf- 
focation, evidently occasioned by the discharge of me- 
phitic gas from the plants during the night. 


GARDEN WALKS. 

The following cheap improvement is recommended 
in the construction of walks in gardens, lawns, &c. 
uniting the advantages of great: hardness, durability, 
anid freedom from worms and’ insects:—Whern a new 
walk is made, or an old one reformed, take the neces- 
sary quantity of road’ sctaping, previously dried in. 


heap h of coal-tar from a gas work, so that the 
whole shall be sufficiently saturated, and then add a 
quantity of gravel; with this lay rather a thick stra- 
tum as a foundation, and then cover it witha thin 
coating of gravel. In a short time the walk will be 
as ra as a rock, not affected by wet, or disfigured 
by worms.—County Chronicle. 


We saw yesterday, with much pleasure, some fine 
specimens of the unrivalled collection of Hyacinths 
which the Messrs Landreths display at their rich 
nurseries. ‘The superiority of some of the varieties, 
in the size of the bells and the lustre of the colors, 
over the flowers commonly sold, is striking to every 
eye. Among the many beautiful plants now worthy 
of inspection at the nurseries, are numerous varieties 
of the Camellia Japonica, several species of the Chi- 
nese Magnolia, and the surpassing Rhododendron Ar- 
borea from India.—Philad. Nat. Gazette. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 





(From the American Turf Register and Sporting Maga- 
‘ zine.) 


BIG HEAD IN HORSES. * 


A correspondent writes us for information respect- 
ing any remedy for what is called the Big-head in 
horses. ‘This is a disease incident to horses, which 
makes its appearance by a swelling on each side of 
the face between the eyes and nostrils, and almost al- 
ways proves fatal. We regret that it is not in our 
power to say any thing very satisfactory, with regard 
either to the nature or the treatment of this disease. 
It appears to be peculiar to our country; as, by refer- 
ence to the English and French Farriery books we 
find nothing stated in them analogous to it. Our in- 
quiries from several professional veterinary surgeons 
in our city have been equally unsatisfied. In one 
case only, we learn, from Dr. Haslam, that by check- 
ing it in its very incipient stage, or rather when it 
was suspected to be coming on, the animal has been 
cured by administering the stramonium, Jameztown 
weed, in doses of one drachm mixed with his feed 
for several days, and then turning him out for two or 
three months. A careful anatomical inspection, after 
death, would no doubt throw some useful light upon 
the subject, which is important; since we are told, 
that the disease is very common in the western por- 
tions of our country. 


Remarks on the Big-head in Horses. 


I have been a breeder of horses for forty years, I 
never observed this disease until two months ago, then 
in a fine colt about ten months old, a large swelling 
appeared in a direct line between his nostrils and 
eyes, and was very hard; I was alarmed, and suppos- 
ed it to be something of glanders, or colt’s distemper, 
but it continuing without much change, and no other 
part of the head affected, I confess, I knew not what 
the disease was, until I saw in your last number, the 
disease called big-head in horses;—the description 
given corresponds perfectly. The colt run in a fine 
“wheat and rye field all the winter, was fed well with 
grain, had a shelter to go under, and straw to lie on, 
nothing was done for him, the swelling is lessening, 
and I flatter myself he will get over it in a short 
time, and yet make a capital horse. The use of a 
hard brush frequently applied can do no injury, and 
may be of great use not only to the part affected, but 
‘to the whole body. If the above is worth a place in 
your pleasing Register, you may insert it. I never 
‘see a horse with a remarkably ugly head, that it does 
not remind me of the famous English Eclipse, The 
above disease will destroy the best shaped head for the 
time. Very respectfully, 





Tuomas Perers. 
Georgetown, April 22, 1830. 





zine.) : 
Cure ror THE Manner, or Itc, in Dogs 

Fresh butter, free from salt, quarter of a pound: 

Red precipitate, one ouncé. 

Venice turpentine, one ounce. 

Mix the whole well together, and put it into a pot 
for use, rub it on the parts affected morning and even 
ing, keep your dog tied up, and keep him warm and 
dry for some days: ' ’ 

N. B.—The above application is both cheap and 
simple, and is one amongst the most valuable pre- 
scriptions I know of; it will cure the most inveterate 
ring-worm, or tetter, the tenia capitis, and any other 
eruption on the skin of-a human being. 


Tue Distemper tn Docs. 

Take one part aloes. 

Two parts salt petre, 

Four parts sulphur, 

Incorporate the whole together, and take as mueh 
as will lie on the. point of a dinner knife, either..put 
it into warm milk, and drench the dog, or give it him 
in slices of meat: ‘Tie! up your dog for twenty-four 


hours after, and repeat the same inja day or two af- 


ter, should the dog not be relieved, » ...., ; 
N. B.—I have used the. above remedy for twenty- 

five years, or more, and have'relieved,more than, sixty 

dogs, and in no instanee have L.ever,geen iit, fail...» 
ccibow Ay Onp Spoatsman,, »; 





LADIBS’ DEPART MEME. | 
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TO YOUNG LADIES. 
When, and whom is it safe to marry? 

They ought not to marry a young man who, whew 
he comes to address them, can stay a week or two 
such a one will be likely to love the fire and thé 
house too well—will not go to the bara—and thenew 
ground, and the cornfield, &c. often enough. 

Never marry a young man without some: 
tion by which he could support a family. He will bé 
apt to need ‘the proceeds of such ‘occupation; when 
the trade must be learned.’ ‘Say, if ‘you marry ‘hint 
he must be a doetor,’ndt a quack—a lawyer, noted 
pettifogger—a merchant on his own capital, nova 
borrowed one—a shoemaker, not a cobbler; have the 
thing itself—a farmer) or a mechanic of some: order; 
if he be a basket maker; have the profitable o¢ctipa+ 
tion in the bargain; don’t marry without if. .  *! 

A young lady will be very unsafe in matrying’a 
young man who uses ardent spirits either temperately 
or intemperately—because more women have been 
rendered wretched on account of drunken husbands 
than any one thing else. Don’t marry a reformed 
drunkard, as a man hardly ever gets clear of this aw: 
ful disease—If you want to be miserable—if you 
want wounds without cause—a husband with’ red 
eyes, &c. marry a man who drinks, who takes a lit- 
tle, and you are more likely to havé the above enjoy- 
ments than in marrying any other character. If a 
man can’t give up his dram, he can sacrifice the 
piness .or property of any woman by “taking: a “lit- 
tle.” But methinks I hear some one say’ by this 
time—“*Where are young ladies to get husbands? 
You lop so close you leave us none?”—O yes—look 
for them in the honest, virtuous walks of life. Don’t 
marry a profane swearer—a gambler—an infidel—one 
who takes a little—a debauchee—a man without an 
occupation—you had better die an old maid than mar- 
ry either. Young latlies, remember your soul’s sal- 
vation is involved in’ your en look to 
God for direction. ' [Richmond Tet. . 


__ Almost alll our desires aré apt to wander’ into, an 
improper course; but care will render us safe and hap- 
py through life, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
RENSSELAER SCHOOL FLOTILLA. 


We presume all our readers are familiar with the 
name of the Rensselaer Schvol at Troy, supported at 
no small expense, by the benevolent and public spi- 
rited individual whuse name it bears, and superintend- 
ed by Professor Eaton, who has cultivated the natu- 
ral sciences with so much reputation and success. By 
a new arrangement, a summer term of travelling in- 
struction is to take place each year. That for the 
present year is to commence on Wednesday, the 23d 
of next June. The students will be taken on board 
of steam-boats at 10 o’clock in the morning of that 
day, from the wharf at the lower end of Courtlandt- 
street, and conveyed to Albany. From that city they 
will proceed in a Flotilla of towed canal boats to 
Lake Erie, and be returned in the same manner, at 
the end of the term, which will continue ten weeks. 
In their progress the Professors and assistants will 
give daily lectures in the forenoon, and hold daily ex- 
aminations in a room occupying one of the largest 
boats, furnished with scientific apparatus and instru- 
ments, and cabinets of natural history. In the after- 
noon each student will be employed in collecting geo- 
logical specimens, a eomplete set of which he is ex- 
pected to preserve, as also of the minerals and plants 
to be obtained in the’ places visited. He will also 
practise land surveying and engineering, as circum- 
stances may permit. A reading room with a scien- 
tific library will make part of the arrangements. ‘The 
students will be taken to the Palisadoes, Sing Sing, 
West. Polit, Catskill Mountains, Cohoes Falls, ‘Tren- 
ton Falis;-“*Lake Sodem in its white, green and black 
bowl,” the Salt Springs and Salt Works at Salina, 
the Falls at Niagara, and twenty other interesting 
localities mentioned in the prospectus of the institu- 
tion. Here the students will inspect rocks and mine- 
tals in place, plants and minute animals in their na- 
tive localities, the works of the engineer in actual 
operation, the labours of the agriculturist carried om 
in earnest and on a large scale, and the principles of 
mechanical philosophy applied toengines and hydrau- 
lic works as at Rochester, Lockport, &c. ; 

The Flotilla will move slowly, allowing sufficient 
time fur collecting . specimens aad g examina- 
tions, except when passing through the Cayuga 
marshes and other swampy grounds, when its course 
will be rapid.—Arrangements will be made for such 
persons as may wish to accompany the expedition 
with their families; and the prospectus drawn up by 
Professor Eaton suggests that a part of the great 
expenditure of money and time annually bestowed 
upon fashionable tours, “‘might in this way be applied 
to the double purpose of seeing the world and culti- 
vating the understanding.” 

The Rensselaer School was instituted as an expe- 
riment in the cause of instruction, without expecting 
or desiring pecuniary remuneration. ‘‘About twenty 
thousand dolls.,” says Professor Eaton, “have already 
been expended in trials by the Patron, which being 
attended with flattering success, another is now to be 
made,” although at some risk of loss. Of the ad- 
vantages to be derived to the students of the institu- 
tion from a plan furnishing so much to stimulate cu- 
riosity, to gratify the passion for novelty, and to make 
and leave a strong impression of the lessons of sci- 
ence, while it mingles a healthful degree of bodily 
activity with the pursuit of study, there can be, we 
think, no doubt. The following extracts from the 
prospectus give some particulars of the plan not men- 
tioned in our article. 

Every student will be furnished with passages, board 
and instruction jn the branches mentioned in their pros- 
pectus, for the sum of eighty dollars, (but furnish his 
own provisions while travelling by steam boats) one half 
to be paid at entering and the remainder at the end of 
four weeks. Those who have been students at the 
school nine weeks in either of the experimental terms, 








will pay asum equal to the charges of a term of fif- 
teen weeks—to wit: fifty-four dollars. 

“As one lodging boat must be procured for about 
every twenty students, in addition to the dining, leetur- 
ing and cooking boats, the number of students must 
be known by the first day of June. Written appli- 
cations for births may be made to Daniel Cady Eaton, 
No 90 Pearl street, New York: Dr. S. G. Morton, 
Philadelphia; Mr. F. Algin, Boston; Webster and 
Skinner’s bookstore, Albany; Professor Fav Edgarton, 
Utica; or sent to the Senior Professor at Renssalaer 
School, Troy. Either of these gentlemen will exhi- 
whey printed prospectus and explain the plan when 

ed on. 


THE DRUNKARD’S TREE. 
The 


Sin of 
DRUNKENNESS, 
Expels Reason, drowns 
Memory, distempers the Body, 
Defaces Beauty, diminishes Strength, 
Corrupts the Blood, inflames the Liver, 
Weakens the Brain, turns Men into walkin 
Hospitals, causes internal, external and incurable 
ounds; is a Witch to the Senses, a Devil 
To the Soul, a Thief to the Purse, the 
Beggar's companion, a Wife’s Wo, 
And Children’s sorrow; makes 
Man become a Beast and 
A self-murderer, who 
Drinks to others’ 
Good health and 
robs himself of 
his own! Nor 
is this all; 
It Ex to the 
ivine 


DISPLEASURE HERE 
and hereafter to 
ETERNAL DAMNATION 


ND 
= 
ic) 
= 
5 
® 


Some of 
The evils 
Springing 
From the 
ROOT OF 
DRUNKENNESS. 


Preservation oF SmMaLt Brirps.—Remove the 
viscera, brain, eyes, and tongue with a hooked wire, 
fill all the cavities with antiseptic paste, or cotton sat- 
urated with it; bind the bill and wings with thread; 
hang it up by the legs, pour from one to two ounces of 
ardent spirits into the vent, and leave it to dry in an 
airy place. The paste is made with eight parts of 
white arsenic, four parts of Spanish, and one part of 
soft soap, and three parts of camphor, with a few drops 
of alcohol —Magazine of Natural History. 


The largest condenser for distilling gin ever manu- 
factured has been made for Mr. Hodges, by Mr. Jo- 
seph Hulls, of copper, and weighs upwards of five 
tons. Its height is fourteen feet six inches, its di- 
mensions eight feet. It is to make ten gallons per 
minute, or 6000 per day. [London pa. 


Reprove thy friend privately, commend him pub- 
licly. —Solon. 





GOVERNORS OF MARYLAND. 
1637. Leonard Calvert. 
1647. Thomas Greene. 
1649. William Stone. 
1658. Josias Fendall. 
1659. Philip Calvert. 
1662. Charles Calvert. 
1676. His Lordship in person. 
1678, Thomas Notley. 
1681. His Lordship in ‘person. 
1692. Lyonel Copley. 
1694. Francis Nicholson. 
1699. Nathaniel Blakiston. 
1703. Thomas Tench, president. 
1704, John Seymour. 
1709. Edward Lloyd, president. 
1713. John Hart. 
1720. Charles Calvert. 
1727. Benedict Leonard Calvert. 
1732. Samuel Ogle. 
1742. Thomas Bladen. 
1747. Samuel Ogle. 
1752. Benjamin Tasker, president. 
1753. Horatio Sharpe. 
1769. Robert Eden. 
1776. Revolution. 


(Items from late English papers.) 

The following are the principal results of the re- 
turns made to the French government on the popula- 
tion of Paris and the departments, and upon the con- 
sumption of the capital, as stated in the Annuaire:— 
There were born in Paris during 1828, in marriage 
and in private houses, 9,509 boys, 9,094 girls;—out 
of marriage, 2,608 boys, and 2,555 girls. In the 
lying-in hospitals for married women, 262 boys, and 
261 girls; in the lying-in hospitals for unmarried wo- 
men, 2,738 boys, and 2,574 girls. Total births, 
22,601; of which 15,117 were boys, and 14,484 
girls. This number comprises 2,291 acknowledged, 
and 8,184 abandoned natural children. There have 
been in thesame year 5,970 marriages hetween bache 
lors and spinsters,; 353 between bachelors and wi- 
dows; 749 between widowers and spinsters; 210 be- 
tween widowers and widows. Total 7,282. Deaths 
in private houses, 6,930 men, 8,037 women; in the 
civil hospitals, 4,093 men, 4,492 women; in the mili- 
tary hospitals, 597 men, 1 woman; in the prisons, 29 
men, 45 women. There have been deposited in the 
Morgue, during the year, 279 male, and 54 female 
corpses. Total number of deaths, 24,557.—Durin 
1828, the small-pox destroyed 176 persons, of al 
ages, and of both sexes.—During the same year, 
there were consumed at Paris 960,117 hectolitres of 
wine; 30,920 of brandy, 6,352 of cider; 117,131 of 
beer. In edibles, 71,382 cattle; 13,895 heifers; 63,- 
667 calves; 366,229 sheep; 83,125 hogs; 3,283,797 
kilogrammes of viande a la main; 1,298,523 kilog- 
rammes of dry cheeses. There has been sold at Pa- 
ris 4,283,632 francs-worth of sea fish, 970,393 francs- 
worth of oysters, 611,569 francs-worth of fresh-wa- 
ter fish, 8,542,721 francs-worth of fowls and poultry, 
9,063,519 francs-wroth of butter, and 4,510,169 
francs-worth of There have entered Paris, 
9,480,714 bottles of hay, 14,073,187 bottles of straw, 
and 1,137,182 hectolitres of oats. In the year 1827, 
there were born in the whole of France, 469,209 le- 
gitimate boys, and 440,219 legitimate girls. The 
number of natural male children was as high as $6,- 
098, and that of the natural female children as 34,- 
670, which gives the total number of births at 980,- 
196. There were 255,738 marriages, and 791,125 
deaths, male and female. The population has there- 
fore sustained an increase of 189,071 individuals. The 
result of the observations made on the number of 
births of both sexes, from 1817 to 1827, is that the 
births of boys have exceeded those of girls by a fifth- 
teenth. To learn whether climate had any influence 


in that respect, 30 departments were considered sepa» 
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rately. The same result was found all over France, 
which proves that the excess of the number of male 
over that of the female births does not depend in any 
sensible degree upon climate. With regard to natu- 
ral children, the number of girls approaches more 
closely that of boys. 


Fhe number of hands through which a common 
table knife passes in its formation is worthy of being 
known to all who use them. The bar steel is heat- 
ed in the forge by the maker, and he and the striker 
reduce it in a few minutes into the shape of a knife. 
He then heats a bar of iron and welds it to the steel 
so as to form the tang of the blade which goes into 
the handle. Alf this is done with the simplest tools 
and contrivances. A few strokes of the hammer, in 
connection with some trifling moulds and measures, 
attached to the anvil, perfect in two or three minutes 
the blade and its tang or shank. ‘Two men, the mak- 
er and striker, produce about 9 blades in an hour, or 
74 dozen per day. ‘The rough blade thus produced 
then passes through the hands of the filer, who files 
the blade into form by means of a pattern in hard 
steel. It then gues to the hafters to be hafted in ivo- 
ry, horn, &c. as may be required; it next proceeds to 
the finisher, and is then packed for sale or exporta- 
tion. In this progression every table-knife, pocket- 
knife, ur pen-knife, passes step by step through no 
less than sixteen hands, involving at least 144 sepa- 
tate stages of workmanship in the production of a 
single pen-knife. ‘The prices vary from 2s. 6d. per 
den knives and forks, to 101. In the manufacture 
of a razor, it proceeds through a dozen hands; but it 
is afterwards submitted to a process of grinding, by 
which the concavity is perfected, and the fine edge 
produced. ‘They are made from 1s, per dozen to 20s. 
per razor, in which last the handle is valued at 16s. 
6d. Scissors, in like manner, are made by hand, and 
every pair passes through sixteen or seventeen hands, 
including fifty or sixty operations, before they are 
ready for sale. Common scissors are cast, and when 
rivetted, are sold as low as 4s. 6d. per gross! Small 
pocket knives, too, are cast, both in blades and han- 
dies, and sold at 6s. per gross, or a half penny each! 
These low articles are exported in vast quantities in 
casks to all parts of the world. Snuffers and trays 
are also ction of extensive production, and the lat- 
ter are ornamented with landscapes, etched by a 
Sheffield artist, on a resinous varnish, and finished by 
being dipped in diluted nitric’ acid for a few seconds 
or minutes.— Account of Sheffield. 


A most extraordinary case of sleep-walking occur- 
red in the Castle Hill (Edinburgh) on Sunday morn- 
ing. A tenant in the attic of one of the old houses 
there, which is five stories high, was alarmed by a 
snoring on the roof, and un the arrival of the watch, 
aman was discoved lying fast Ssleep on the house 
top, within a few itt of the edge of the slates. The 
question was now how to get him relieved from his 
dangerous situation. M*Donald, the captain of thé 
ted engine, was had recourse to, who immediately 
brought from head quarters the proper tackle for low- 
tring persons from such situations in cases of fire, as 
Pfactised in the late exercises of the fire establish- 
ment. "Fhe belt was put round the waist of the 
sleeper, and he was lowered in the most approved 
manner, and in the greatest safety, to the street. On 
his being awakened he proved to be a smith, named 
Joueph Brooks, who resided in the tenement adjoin- 
ing, and who could only account for the situation in 
which he was found by a habit of sleep-walking, to 
Which he is addicted. He had been drinking the 
hight before; and supposes that, on his way home, he 
had mistaken the house top for his own bed. He 
tates that on one occasion, about four years » he 
tose from his bed in Stirling, walked to the Forth, 
md swam across, and only awoke on reaching. the 
opposite bank. On another. occasion, also, he arose 





in his sleep, kindled his mother’s fire, and after mak- 
ing porridge for the whole family, lay down again in 
bed, quite unconscious of the transaction. 

é [Caledonian Mercury. 





When it was known that a young American had 
come to study Raphael and Michael Angelo, some cu- 
riosity was excited among the Roman virtuosi. They 
wished to try what effect the Appollo, the Venus, 
and the works of Raphael, would have upon him, 
and “thirty of the most magnificent equipages in the 
capital of Christendom, and filled with some of the 
most erudite characters in Europe,” says Galt, “con- 
ducted the young Quaker to view the master-pieces 
of art. It was agreed that the Apollo should be first 
submitted to his view; the statute was enclosed in a 
case, and when the keeper threw open the doors, 
West unconsciously exclaimed, ‘My God—a youn 
Mohawk warrior!’ The Italians were surprised | 
mortified with the comparison of their noblest statue 
to a wild savage; and West, perceiving the unfavou- 
rable impression, proceeded to remove it. He de- 
scribed the Mohawks—the natural elegance and admi- 
rable symmetry of their persons—the elasticity of 
their limbs, and their motions free and unconstrain- 
ed. “I have seen them often,” he continued, 
‘standing in the very attitude of this Apollo, and 

ursuing with an intense eye the arrow which they 
had just discharged from the bow.” The Italians 
cleared their moody brows, and allowed that a better 
criticism had rarely been pronounced. West was no 
longer a barbarian. 


A steam fire engine, has been brought into success- 
ful use by Mr. Braithwaite of London—it is worked 


on the same principle as the “Novelty,” and was ma-' 


nufactured by the same engineer. At the burning of 
the Argyle rooms, it was incessantly worked for near- 
ly five hours; discharging from thirty to forty tons of 
water perhour. It threw water over a pole ninety 
feet high, erected for the purpose of experiment. 
The expenditure of fuel was only about three bush- 
els of coal during five hours; and the help of two 
‘men shfficed to keep the steam up, and superintend 


the workirig of the engine. The total weight, with’ 


its complement of fuel and water is incredibly small, 


not more than forty-five hundred weight. The Me-: 


chanic’s Magazine for February, contains an accurate 
drawing and description of this machine. 


__In latter times we have known how to profit ‘by 
Papin’s excellent discovery of extracting from bones 
a good and salutary nutriment, which in his days 
were disregarded. Papin had shewn to Charles II. 
of England that it was possible to extract a jelly 
from bones, and had engaged to prepare,.within four- 
and-twenty hours,.with 11 lbs. of charcoal, 150 lbs. 
of jelly, which he recommended to be used én work- 
houses and hospitals, The king was ready. to. give 
this project the attention it deserved, when, as he was 
one day going to dimer, he found petitions fastened 
to the necks of his dogs, the import of which was, 
that he should not deprive therg of a food which they 
had long considered as their property. The jest was 
smiled at, and Papin’s discovery was lost to the age. 


There is at present living in Holland, a female 
who is said to have existed for nine years without 
taking nourishment of any kind whatever, either solid 
or liquid. She has not eaten any thing for eleven 
years; and two years after she ceased to be able to 
eat, she ceased to drink also. The truth of the facts 
connected with this extraordinary phenomenon has 
been testified by a medical commission of the district, 
which was appointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
the case. The female in question is 42 years of age, 
and resides in the village of Pynacker, near Delft. It 
is thought ‘that she cannot survive many weeks lon- 


ger, 





It is often observed on those ‘clear sufny morni 
which occur rarely in summer and autumn, that it is” 
very likely, if not certain, to rain before evening. 
And there is frequently much truth in the suitien. 
We recollect that the shepherds of the Kyle division 
of Ayrshire draw an indication of a change of weath- 
er, founded on the same principle-——The two high 
mountains in the isle of Jura, called from their form 
the Paps of Jura are distant sixty or eighty miles, 
and of course are seldom seen from the uplands of 
Kyle; but when they do appear on the far horizon, 
like twin cones formed by an azure cloud, the shep- 
herds always _— approaching rain, and are sel- 
dom wrong. The reason is, that when moisture ac- 
cumulates in the air, before it begins to be precipitat- 
ed, it imparts to ita higher refractive power, and it 
becomes, in consequence, more bright and transparent. 

[Companion to the Almanac. 


M. Kupfer having succeeded in reaching the sum- 
mit of the Causasus, at an elevation of 1000 feet 
above that of Mont Blanc, observes that the magne- 
tic intensity of the globe diminishes as we ascend, in 
the same proportion as was stated by M. Gay Lussac, 
after an aerostatic ascent of 20,000 feet. 





Disprow’s Apparatus to Bore THe EartH For 
Water. ; 

The Mechanics’ Magazine for March, published 
in Boston, contains a drawing which gives a view of 
the machinery and apparatus used for this purpose, 
and an interesting aceount of this invention, from 
which we extract the following:— 

“A method of obtaining water, has, within 
four months, been introduced into this city, under the 
sanction of previous success in many different. parts 
of the United States, almost without exception. We 
refer to the invention of Mr. Levi Disbrow, now un; 
der the superintendenee, im this city, of Mr. J. West. 

On the new land, (formerly called the Mill Pond,) 
this machine was tested by:a which had baffled 
all former attempts, and we@ulted, after .sinking..cas 
iron tubes to the depth of fifty-two feet, in obtaining 
fifteen gallons of good water, per thinute, within 
twenty feet of thé surface. Boiss 

‘Another experiment took place in Merrimack 
street, for Mr. Kzra ‘Trrull, on land of the same nature; 
and the tubes sunk forty feet, and yielded ten 
of the best water, per minute, and within ‘ten feet of 
the surface. , ma them 4 

“Another in Sea street, upon salt water flats, co- 
vered with earth, the tubes were sunk one hundred 
and five feet, yielded pure soft water, within fifteen 
feet of the surface, and in quantity, at least thitty 
gallons per minute. The water will rise, in the lat- 
ter, to within four feet of the surface. "This well is 
situated near the end of the free bridge, and cost 
about five hundred dollars. , 

Another instance, in this city, of the entire suc- 
cess of this invention, is upon land of Cyrus Alger, 
Esq. at South Boston, where the water rises plenti- 
fully, and of excellent quality, to the surface. The 
land, in this case, was also artificial.” 

«Two more tubes are now sinking on the Mill Pond 
land, which promise equal success. 

‘‘But the performances in other parts of our coun- 
try, are much more surprising, and unquestionable 
criterions of the wen, bud this invention, than the 
familiar ones which we have enumerated. The earth’ 
has been bored, by Mr. Disbrow, to the depth of four 
hundred and fifty feet; and rock, to the depth of six 
hundred seventeen feet, and with comparatively light 
expense. In New York, after bori feet through 
sand, and four hundred th rock, pure soft water 
was obtained, in quantity, thirty gallons per minate. 
ol, by tous wencsdey, cob Cemhood pad poventy Sa 

» by ', one and seventy 
deep, which yields thirty of water peruihiide 
fifteen feet above the of ‘the earth.” 
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DYSPEPSIA. 


The New Haven City Gazette states that the se- 
cret cure for the dyspepsia, discovered by a gentleman 
of this city, (concerning the efficacy of which we 
made some remarks a short time ago,) has leaked out, 
and consists in simply kneading the stomach with the 
hands, thereby restoring the peristaltic motion in cases 
where the digestive organs have become diseased and 
torpid. Whether this is the secret remedy or not, 
there can be no doubt that it would be attended with 
very excellent effects in cases of indigestion, and in- 
stances are within our positive knowledge of persons 
who, by resorting to this mode of renewing the peris- 
taltic action of the intestines, have derived very impor- 
tant assistance. We know of one individual, in par- 
ticular, who was thus, in the space of less than three 
weeks, restored to comparative health, after having 
languished in a most miserable condition for many 
months in consequence of dyspepsia. 

WASHING THE HEAD. 

Daily washing of the head with cold water is an 
excellent remedy against periodical head-aches. In 
coryzas, or defluxions of the humours from the head, 
and in weak eyes, the shaving of the head often af- 
fords immediate relief, while, at the same time, it opens 
the pores, and promotes perspitation. It is altogether 
a mistaken idea, that there is a danger of catching 
cold from the practice of washing the head, or leaving 
it exposed to the free air after having been washed. 
The more frequently the surface is cleansed of scor- 
butic and scaly impurities, the more easy and comfor- 
table we feel. ' 

CURE FOR STINGS OF wasps, &c. 

The following antidote for the sting of wasps and 
other noxious insects, may be worthy the attention of 
our readers:—Take a leaf or two of the broad-leaved 
plantain (plantago major) and_ bruise it, by rubbing it 
on the part stung, and in ten minutes rubbing, or less, 
all the pam and inflammation will cease. 


AIS DMR, 


Battimore, Farivar, May 7, 1830. 























Gaeat Saze or Improvep Suorr Horn Cartte. 
The public will have an opportunity, such as was 
never before presented in America, of procuring 
Improved Short Horn Cattle of the highest blood, 
and the most perfect form. 

From the care taken by Col. Powel, without re- 

d to trouble or expense, to get stock of the purest 
lood, and from established strains of good milkers; 
we feel confident that there is not in England, a herd 
of cattle superior to those at Powelton. All have 
been kept pure;--though judiciously crossed between 
different families of the same blood. All may be 
clearly traced to the most distinguished of their re- 
“ ive families in the English Stud Book. The 
emand for these cattle has steadily increased for a 
series of years, and the sales of male calves at Pow- 
elton for some years has equalled from three to four 
thousand dollars per annum. Col. Powel has, in 
most cases, refused to sell the females. 
’ The precise date of the sale having been omitted 
in the advertisement, it will be supplied in our next. 





¢# Tue Szason.—The prospects of a plentiful 
fruit season were never more flattering than at pre- 
sent; the same remark may be made in relation to grain 
We cannot indulge the hope of another sea- 

tatoes equal to the last, and those who then 
em for sale will never wish to see another 
such; for bac are so abundant even now, that they. 
cannot be sold, except in very small parcels, for twen- 


son for 


ty-five cents a bushel; at which price, and even lesa, 





they are daily offered, after having been brought from 
the state of Maine. 





&* Battrmwore Marxets.—There ig little or no 
variation in prices. Huward street flour is getting 
very heavy at our quotation—wagon price $4 623. 
A small decline in wheat and corn will be noticed. 
There is no beef in market; but it is not expected 
that more than our highest rate could be obtained, 
even for the best. 





&® There has been no arrivals from Europe since 
our last publication. 





ConTENTS OF THE 9th, on MAY NUMBER OF THE 
Sporting MaGazine. 

Engraving of the “UntteEp Bowmen” of Philadel- 
phia--Origin of the Club—Old Medley, brief memoir 
of him, with some account of his half brother, Clock- 
fast--Pedestrian feat--Racing Memoranda from 1821 
to 1825—Old Horses get large colts—Lord Mans- 
field and Copper Bottom--Sales of bred horses—-Cold 
in Horses, symptoms and treatment—Shooting ex- 
ploits extraordinary—Good Shot at Ducks—Law 
case, shooting sporting dogs—Sporting dogs, sale of, 
in England-—Deer hunting, Black Island against 
Dogue Neck—Fox hunt in North Carolina--Ditto— 
Still-hunting deer, method of, described—Red fox 
eaten by hounds—Steeple chase--Badger, American, 
Natural History of—-Economy, extraordinary in- 
stance of, in a sportsman—Fishing—the Gudgeon— 
Song, in praise of fishing—Argiing, healthiness of— 
Captain Barclay, account of his performances—-Hints, 
Corrections, &c.—The Old Cub Mare, and account 
of Highflyer’s having been beaten, and paid forfeit— 
Stallions for 1830.—Srortina InTELLIGENCE.—A 
Fox Chase in Virginia—Answers to Inquiry in last 
number respecting a Game at Whist—Recollections 
of Marius—The Reguluses, Races at Annapolis in 
1770, 1772, and 1773-——Length of the Broadrock and 
Norfolk courses-—-Broadrock races—Races to be run, 
at New Market; Trotting Matches at L.I.; Union 
Course, L. I.; Norfolk; Nashville; Camp Field— 
Great Trotting against time on the Canton Course 
—Sir Solomons—Extract to the Editor—Dog Re- 
gister—Tvuar Reeisten, Pedigrees. 





1 The early numbers of the Sporting Magazine 
have been re-printed, and are again nearly all dis- 
posed of. It is evident, that before the 12th number 
is published, there will not be a copy left. Those who 
want it wiil do well to make the earliest application— 
should it be too late for the present edition, their namés 
will be filed for the next, which will be put to press as 
soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are received 
to render it certain that the mere expense lica- 
tion will be defrayed. In the mean time, Y Means 
number of the second volume will be published to cor- 
respond with the probable demand. 

. B. Persons having thorough bred horses for 
sale, may advertise them gratis, in the American 
Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, but the ad- 
vertisement must only state, briefly, the age, blood 
and size of the animal, without any reference to the 
Editor—who will not have leisure for eorrespon- 
dence on the subject. 

The next number of the Sporting Magazine will 
contain an elegant engraving and a memoir of the 
comets horse Sir Chadiondens a painting by 

isher. 


IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNED 
CATTLE. 

Mr. Powe’s Stock or Hicn Brep Sport Horns 
consisting of sixty. males and females, either imported 
or bred by him, will be offered for sale at Powelton, 
near Philadelphia, on Wednesday, —— of June, at 10 
o’clock. These animals have never been offered for sale, 
nor would they be sold if the owner were not about to leave 
America for some time. WILLIAM HUGHS. 

May 3, 1830. 






































(May 7, 1899, 
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ALMANAC. . 

May. Rises. Sets. of days. rises, 
H. M.| H. M.| He M.| BoM, 
Saturday,... 8) 5 0} 7 0/14 O| 7939 
Sunday,...... 9; 459| 7 1/| 14 2] 839 
Monday,..... 10; 458| 7 2/14 4] go 
Tuesday,.... 11} 4 57 7 3| 14 6 | 1005 
Wednesday, 12; 456 | 7 4) 14 8 | 1100 
Thursday,... 13} 455 | 7 5] 1410) 11 50 
Friday, ...... 14| 4 54 7 61 14 12 | morn, 

Mooun—Last Quarter, 14th, 7h. 57m. Even, 
teare Sadana el 

















BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Tosacco.-—Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; do, 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50 a 9.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10 00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 22.00.—Fine yellow, 
25.00 a 30.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannoek, 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. The inspec. 
tions of the week are 330 hhds Maryland, 17 hhds his, 
68 hhds Ky. 7 hhds Pa. and 6 hhds Va. total 426 hhds, 

Fiovr—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—s). 
per. Howard st. 4.683 a 4.75—city mills, 4.624 44.75; 
Susquehanna, —— Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25—Gram, 
best red wheat, .95 a 1.01; best white do. 1.00 a 1.03, 
ordinary to good, 80 a 85--Corn, white, .36 ¢ — 
yellow 39 a Rye, .60 a —Oars, .30.4 33— 
Beans, -90 a 1.00—Peras, .65—CLover SEED, 3.75 a4, 
—Timotuy, 2.50—Orcnarp Grass, 1.75.4 2—Herd’s, 
—a-——Lucerne .374 lb.—BarLey, — a ——Fiyy- 
SEED, 1.084 -Cotton, Vir. .94 4.104 Lou. .114.)2 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94 @.10—N. Car. .84 a .9— 
Geo. .9a.10—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist p. .21 a ——; in bbh. 
23 a 234—WooL, common, unwashed, }b..15 a.16~ 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a .22--three-quarter, .28 














| @.80-full do. .30 a .35, accord’g'to qual.-Hemp Russia, 


ton, $215 ¢ 220; Country, dew-rotted, 120a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bbl, 
6.00; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, «« 
6.50—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 3.874 @ 4.00; 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25 a-— No. 2, 6.00—No. S$, 3.004 
$.25-—-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a .10—Feathers, 
.30 a $1i—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.50 a 8.15; 
ground, 1.25 bbl.— Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.004 
35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 5.25 a 5.50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 2.00 a 2.60—Oak Wood, 2.874—Hickory, 3.75. 

Provision Market, April 29.—Beef, best pieces 8 cts. 
ordinary .64; fresh pork, best cuts .6}; mutton .5; lamb 
-374 a .624 a quarter; veal, best cuts, .8; ordinary .6}; 
pigs, roasters .814 a 1.00; fresh shad .16 a .25 a pait; 
chickens .624 a pair; eggs .9 a dozen; butter, fayour 
ite prints, .25 a .314 per Ib.; roll, fresh, .20 a .25; or 
dinary .124 a 20. 

Vegetable Market —Asparagus, .6} to .15 a bunch; 
apples .314 a .50 a® peck; lettuc#>@ a .3 a head; m 
diches .2a..4 a bunch; onions b’a bunch; cabbage 
sprouts .124 a peck; Hanover sprouts .64 a peck; po 
tatoes, Irish, .8 a .10 a peck, .25 a bushel; sweat pot» 
toes .124 a peck; carrots .6} a bunch; parsnips .12a 
peck. Dried fruit, apples .313 a peck, .4 a quest 
peaches .124 a quart; Cauliflowers 25 a 624. 
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(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
* OF RICH OR FEEDING PASTURES. 


Feedin, tures may include such as are equally 
fit for heriiede, or for being converted to arable hus- 
pandry; their characteristic being, that they are used 
for feeding stock, and keeping working animals and 
milk-cows in good condition. We have mentioned in 
a former chapter, that pasturage for one, two, or more 
years, is frequently interposed in the course of cro 

arable land, to prevent that exhaustion of the 
goil which is commonly the consequence of incessant 
tillage crops. The same culture and management 
that is recommended here for rich grass lands, is 
equally applicable to them; there being no difference, 
excepting that the latter are generally considered less 
suitable for fatting heavy stock, such as large oxen, 
than rich old turf. 

The culture and management of feeding pastures, 
whether of a few years or perpetual duration, may be 
considered in regard to those necessary operations 
that have been already noticed, under the former sec- 
tion,—such as the extirpation of weeds and noxious 
shrubs, clearing away ant and mole-hills, the applica- 
tion of manure, the time of stocking, the number of 
the animals, and whether all should be of one or of 
different species,—the extent of the enclosures, and 
the propriety of eating the herbage close, or leaving 
it always in a rather abundant state; all these are 
questions which it is scarcely possible to decide in a 
satisfactory manner, by the application of general 
rules. They can only be resolved, with any preten- 
sions to utility, by a reference to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each case; for the practice of one dis- 
trict, in regard to these and other points, will. be 
found quite inapplicable to others where the soil and 
climate, and the purposes to which the pastures are 
applied, are materially different. 

The weeding of pastures should be regularly at- 


tended to. Weeds in pastures injure the farmer by 
the ground they occupy, the seeds they disperse, and. 
sometimes, by influencing the quality of milk, or the 4 


health of the cattle. Small creeping weeds cannot 
be removed on the large scale of a farm; but large 
rennial plants, such as the dock, fern, nettle; and 
jennials, such as the thistle, ragweed, together with 
rushes and coarse tufts, or tussocks of tall oat-grass, 
should never be permitted to shoot up into flower. 
The dock ought to be taken out by the root with the 
dock-weeder, and the others cut over with spadlets or 
spuds. Nettles may be mown over, as may somé 
other weeds, and some descriptions of rushes and 
fern is most effectually killed by bruising or twisting 
asunder the stem, when the frond or herb is nearly 
fully expanded. Smaller weeds may be mown, and 
this operation should never be deferred later than the 
appearance of the flowers. Where the sloe-thorn 
forms part of the enclosure-hedges, or the English 
elm, hoary poplar, and some other trees, grow in or 
‘around the field,they are apt to send up suckers; 
these should be pulled up, otherwise they will soon 
become a serious nuisance. In some parts of Eng- 
land, especially in the central districts, the hedge 
wastes, from the spread of the sloe-thorn and creep- 
ing rose (Rosa arvensis,) are sometimes six or ten 
yards in width. i 
To prevent the growth of mosses, is one of the 
test difficulties in the management of old pasture 
; by these the finer species of grasses are apt to 
be /seemgpee 96 and - oo sorts only eos 
Drainage, and the use of rich composts, ere in thi 
case Harrowing and cross harrowing with 
@ common harrow, or with what are called grass har- 
tows, which go from one to two inches deep, with a 
ral " 


, and some 
or well prepared compost, are the most lilely means 
of destroying the moss, and improving the . 
Feeding sheep with oil cake, and aieolig tom *0 
a+ No. 9.——Vol. 12. 


pasturé on the land, has also been found effectual fur 
the destraction of moss, and bringing up abundance 
of - @But th radical remedy is to plough up 
suc. ds upon the first appearance of ‘moss, 
or before it has made any considerable progress, and 
sow them with corn. aie 


tended to during the whole summer. ‘The manner of 
destroying ants has already been described; mole-hills 
spread on grass lands may be gonsidered as of service 
tather than otherwise. These operations, together 
with weeding, and spreading the manure dropped b 
the larger stock, should go on. together at inte 
during the whole summer. : 

The application of manures to grazing lands, which 
not being used as hay grounds afford no means of sup- 
ply, may certainly be considered a preposterous prac- 
tice, and one that must be ruinous to the other parts 
of a farm; yet in The Code of iculture it is 
‘stated, that “to keep frase in good condition, a dress- 
ing of from thirty to forty cubie yards.or cart-loads of 
compost, is required every four years. The applica- 
tion of unmixed putrescent manure will thus be ren- 
dered unnecessary, which ought at least to be avoid- 
ed, in meadows appropriated for the feeding of dairy 
ows, from its affecting the quality of the milk.” 
Grass lands kept at an expense of this kind will sel- 
dom, it is believed, be found to remunerate a farmer 
sufficiently. The same thing is recommended (pro- 
bably from inadvertence or mere following the tract 
of pr writers,) in Dickson’s Practical Agri- 
culture, vol. ii. p. 953: But, excepting the dung 
dropped by the re ing animals, which should al- 
ways be regularly spread from time to time, it may 
be laid down as a rule of pretty extensive application, 
that if lands do not preserve their fertility un- 
der pasturage, it would be much better.to bring them 
under tillage fora time, than to enrich them at the 
opens of land carrying crops of corn. 

eathing or stacking on the field, or carrying to be 
consumed there during winter, the provender that 
ht to have furnished disposable manure for the use 
‘the farm at large, is another practice not less ob- 
omable. . It is to no pw such a wasteful 
an pe is defended, on dry light soils which are al- 
eged to be thus benefited by the treading of the cat- 
tle. During the frequent and heavy falls of rain and 
snow in winter, there is scarcely any land so dry as 
not to be injured by the treading of heavy cattle; and 
were there any thing gained in this respect by this 
management, it would be much more than counter- 
balanced by the loss of a great part of the manure, 
from the same cause. The able writer to whom we 
have just now referred, very properly disapproves of 
carting on manure in winter; and for the same reason, 
namely, the loss of it, which must necessarily be the 
consequence, he ought to have objected to foddering 
on the land, or teathing at that season. The practice, 
however, is but too common in those districts, both in 
South and North Britain, where the knowledge of 
correct husbandry has made but little progress. It is 
equally objectionable, whether the fodder be consum- 
ed on meadows where it grew, or on other grass lands. 
The fodder should, in almost every instance, be eaten 
in houses or fold-yards, instead of the dung being 
dropped irregularly over the surface; or, as must be 
almost always the case, accumulated in some spots 
sheltered by trees and hedges, to which the animals 
necessarily resort during the storms of winter. 

The time of stocki tures in spring, must evi- 
dently be po Aon or pA ap onan sae ry 4 climate, 
and in the same climate according to the season; and 
the state of growth, which it is desirable that the 
grass should attain before being stocked, must in some 
degree be determined by the condition and description 
of the animals to be employed in consuming it, 
whether they are only in a growing state or ap- 
proaching to fatness; whether milk cows or sheep, or 
@ mixture of animals of different species. It conveys 
no very precise idea respecting points, though 





3aurimone, May 14, 1830. 


the remark itself is just, to say that the herbage 


The removal of ant and mole-hills should be at- | carried 





should not be allowed to rise so high as to permit the 
coarser plants to run to seed; and that it is bad man- 
ent to suffer store stock to be turned upon a full 
bite. The great objects to be aimed at are, that the 
stock, of whatever animals it may consist, should be 
ied forward faster or slower, ing to the 
of their owner; and that no part of the her- 
age should be allowed to run to waste, or be unpro- 
fitably consumed. But meray bes careful inspection 
of the land and of the stock, from time to time, can 
enable any grazier to judge with certainty what are 
the best measures for attaining these objects. “Fat- 
ting cattle,” says Marshall, “which are forward in 
flesh, and are intended to be finished with grass, may 
require a full bite*at first turning out, But for cows, 
working oxen, and rearing cattle, and lean cattle in- 
tended to be fatted on grass, . bry bite at the ‘first 
turning out is not) requisite. Lady-day to the 
middle of April, apcording to the progress of spring, 
appears to me, at aw pe . the best time for shut- 
up mowing nds an opening pastures.” 
y rd tate state of the growth of pastures 
when first stocked, some distinction should be made 
between new leys and old close swards. 'To prevent 
the destruction of the young plants, whether of clo- 
ver or other meee’: on the former description of 
pasture, which d be the consequence of stocking 
them too early, ially with sheep, they should be 
allowed to rise higher than would be necessary in the 
case of old turf; and to secure their -ropts from the 
further injury of @ hot summer, it is advisable not to 
feed them close in the early part of the season, and 
peely not at any time throughout the whole of the 
rst or second season, if the land isto be continued 
in pasture. The roots of old and firm sward, on the 
other hand, are not in so much danger, either from 
close feeding or from the heats of summer; and they 
are in much less danger from the frosts and thaws of 


winter. 
to the stock which should be employed, 


With 
all bea He ee moist and of such a forks cielo 
case with ri as to uce age ted to 
the Iban 1 ba a genieral, be more ad- 
vantageously stocked with them than with sheep; 
but there can be no other rule for the total exclusion 
of sheep, than the danger of the rot; nor any other 
general rule for preferring one kind of stock to anoth- 
er, than their comparative profits. 

Whether the stock should be all of one or of dif- 
ferent kinds, is another question to be discussed. 
With regard to a mixed stock, the sentiments and 
practice of the best graziers seem to be in its favor. 
“It is generally understood that horses afd cattle in- 
termixed will eat grass cleaner than any species wil] 
alone, not so much from their separately affecti 
different , as from the circumstance of bo 
species disliking to feed near their own dung.” 
“Some few graziers follow the old custom of keeping 
only one kind of stock upon the same ground, whilst 
others, we think, with more propriety, intermix with 
oxen and cows a few sheep, and two or three colts in 
each pasture, which both turn to account, and 
do little injury to the grazing cattle. In some cases 
any op a real benefit, by eating down and destroy- 
ing the ragwort (Senecio jacobaa,) which disgraces 
some of the best pastures of the county, where oxen 
only are .” And in Lincolnshire, where graz- 
ing is followed to a great extent, and with uncommon 
success, a8 well as in most other districts, the prac- 
tice seems to be almost invariably, to keep a mixed 
stock of sheep and cattle on the same pasture, in pro- 
portion ee the nature of the soil and the 

ity of the herbage. 
. To mo pm mya ¥ gone He mer i 
epastured on any given extent of ground, is obviously 
impossible, without reference to the particular spot i 


uestion; and the same difference exists with regard 
b the iety of feeding close, or leaving the pas- 





tures rough, that prevails ia most other parts of this 
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subject. ‘Though there be loss in stocking too spar- 
ingly, the more common and dangerous error 1s in 
overstocking, by which the summer’s grass is not un- 
frequently entirely lost. 

“With respect to the size of enclosures, small fields 
are much to be preferred to large ones, for hea- 
vy stock. Besides the advantages of shelter, both to 
the animals and the herbage, small fields enable the 
grazier either to separate his stock into small parcels, 
by which means they feed more at their ease, or to 
give the best pastures to that portion of them which 
he wishes to come earliest to market. The advanta- 
ges of moderate sized enclosures are well known in 
the best grazing counties; but the subdivisions are in 
some instances much more minute than is consistent 
with the value of the ground occupied with fences, or 
necessary to the improvement of the stock. In all 
cases, says Marshal, where fatting cattle or dairy 
cows make a part of the stock, and where situation, 
soil, and water will permit, every suit of grazing 
grounds ought, in my idea, to consist of three com- 
partments. One for head stock (as cows or fatting 
cattle;) one for followers (as rearing and other lean 
stock;) and the third to be shut up to freshen for the 
leading stock. 

Large enclosures are in general best adapted for 
sheep. These animals are not only impatient of heat 
and liable to be much injured by flies, in small pas- 
tures often surrounded by trees and high hedges, but 
they are naturally, with the exception perhaps of the 
Leicester variety, much more restless and easily dis- 
turbed than the other species of live stock. “Sheep,” 
says Lord Kaimes, “love a wider range, and ought to 
have it, because they delight in short grass: give 
them eighty or ninety acres, and any fence will keep 
them in; confine them to a field of seven or eight 
acres, and it must be a very strong fence that keeps 
them in.” Though fields so large as eighty or ninety 
acres, can be advisable only in hilly districts, yet the 
general rule is nevertheless consistent with experi- 
ence, in regard to ra our least nee poe hy a 

With respect to the propriety of eating t 
close, or baie it ahate an seated state, an 
eminent agriculturist observes, that there seems to be 
a season, some time during the r, when grass 
lands, particularly old turf, should be eaten very 
close, not merely for the sake of preventing waste, 
but also for the on pe of keeping down the coarser 
kinds of plants, and giving to the pastures as equal 
and fine a sward as possible. The most proper period 
must partly depend upon the convenience of the gra- 
zier; but it can hardly be either immediately before 
the drought of summer or the frost of winter. Some 
time in autumn, when the ardent heat of the season 
is over, and when there is still time for a new growth 
before winter, may be most suitable for the land it- 
self, and generally also for the gfazier, his fat stock 
being then mostly disposed of, or carried to the after- 
grass of mown grounds. The sweeping of pastures 
with the scythe, may be employed as a substitute for 
this close feeding; the waste and labor of which, 
however, though they be but trifling, it does not seem 
necessary to incur on rich grazing lands, under cor- 
rect management. 

Fogging pasture lands is a practice which is some- 
times adopted in districts where there is a scarcity of 
winter food. Under that system, fields in pasture 
are shut up early in May, and continued in that state 
till November or December, when the farmer’s stock 
is turned in, and continue to pasture, till the May 
succeeding. Such management, however, can only 
be advisable on a soil of the driest nature, which will 
not be injured by poaching in the wettest season. It 
is practised in a few places in Cardiganshire; but is 
considered by Thos. Johnes, Esq. of Havod, as being 
the result of necessity, the farmers not being able to 
bring sufficient stock to eat it down in season, when 
its nutritive powers are in their best state. 

Water should be —_ for every field under 





trees, or by a portable shed, which may be moved 
with the stock from one enclosure to another. Where 
there are no trees, rubbing posts are,also a desirable 
addition. In Germany they have portable sheds 
which are employed both in summer and winter, and 
generally with a piece of rock-salt fixed to a post for 
the cattle to suck at. 


(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
CULTURE OF RAPE. 


Rape, colza, colsat, or cole seed, (not the brassica 
napus of Linneus, but the B. campestris of Decan- 
dclle, and which he thinks a distinct species,) is con- 
sidered an important article of Flemish agriculture. 
It is sometimes sown broad-cast, but the general and 
approved method is, by transplanting, which they al- 
lege,and apparently with great justice, to have many 
advantages: one is, that the seed-bed occupies but a 
small space, whilst the land which is to carry the 
general crop is bearing corn. By having the plants 
growing, they have time to harvest their corn, to 
plough and manure the stubble intended for the rape, 
which they put in with the dibble, or the plough, 
from the latter end of September to the second week 
of November, without apprehending any miscarriage. 

The seed-bed is sown in August, and even to the 
middle of September. In October, or sooner, the stub- 
ble is ploughed over, manured, and ploughed again. 
The plants are dibbled in the seams of the ploughing, 
(each furrow slice being twelve inches broad,) and are 
set out at twelve inches distance in the rows. Instead 
of dibbling upon the second ploughing, in many cases 
they lay the plants at the proper distances across the 
furrow, and as the plough goes forward, the roots are 
covered, and a woman follows to set them a little up, 
and to give them a firmness in the ground where ne- 
cessary. Immediately after the frost, and again in 
the month of April, the intervals are weeded and 
hand-hoed, and the earth drawn up to the plants, 
which is the last operation till the harvest. It is 
pulled rather green, but ripens in the stack; it is 
threshed without any particular management; but the 
application of the haulm, or straw, is a matter of new 
and profitable discovery: it is burned for ashes, Ag 
manure, which are found to be so highly valuable 
beyond all other sorts which have been tried, that they 
bear a price as three to one above the other kinds, and 
it is considered, that upon clover, a dressing of one- 
third less of these is amply sufficient. 


Extract to the Editor, dated 
J. S. Sxtwner, Ese. Utica, April 25, 1830. 

I adopted your opinion as to raising first rate horses 
on my farm, and sent four mares to the stud Commo- 
dore, one hundred miles distance, Chas. A. William- 
son, Esq. Geneva, although I owned a share in Utica 
Duroc, allowed here to be the handsomest son of old 
Duroc. I enclose a late advertisement concerning the 
horse. We (in this state,) are improving our stock 
of horses, the celebrated Eclipse proves as superior 
as a foal getter, as he did on the turf, and I have seen 
several elegant colts of his, going on to the west part 
of our state. I find the blood horse equal to all the 
business of a farm; they move quicker, have more 
spirit, and mine are more hardy than the common 
horse. In the spring of 1786, I procured a mare, 
descended from Delancey’s Wildair, and I have that 
breed mixed with a little Canadian blood, from the best 
stallion perhaps, ever bred in Canada, procured in that 

rovince by Capt. Duncan, of the British army, about 

rty years ago. My horses are as cheaply kept as 
oxen, will do double the work, and in hot weather 
six times; where labour is high, from $10 to $12 a 
month, it is bad economy to work oxen; they cannot 
stand hard work in hot weather. In 1815, of three 
ox-teams I commenced the season with, I had not a 
sound one by July, an ox in each was overheated and 





pasture; and also shelter and shade, either by a few 


spoiled for work. In Scotland, where agriculture is 





well understood, oxen are abandoned for labour; whén 
the New England man gets his farm well under way, 
the stumps and roots out, in this state, he exchanges 
his oxen for horses, almost invariably; the former 
were useful among the rocky hills of New Englandy 
but in the middle states are not so. 

In an extract from the Farmer’s Library of Useful 
Know] , I see it stated, that the superiority of the 
Clydesdale horses, was attributed to mixing the 
blood-horse from the Duke of Hamilton’s stud; the 
foundation of that superior breed was laid by Sir 
James Stuart, of Coltness, who imported a stallion 
and six mares from Flanders; when I left Clydesdale 
in 1785, these were not mixed, but afforded the best 
farm horses in the kingdom, and are now in request 
throughout Great Britain, the spirit of this excellent 
gentleman has proved a mine of wealth to his dis- 
trict; he introduced ploughing matches, the superiori- 
ty of the Scotch plough enables the farmer to save 
much team. In one of the last numbers of the New 
York Farmer, is a cut of Wilkie’s plough, perhaps 
the best now in use, Wilkie is a Clydesdale man. 
About 15 years ago, I endeavoured to introduce the 
Scotch plough, made by Burden, into this country; 
several were sent to Washington; I believe that the 
honorable Mr. Barbour of Virginia had one. Several 
years after I observed in your excellent paper, the 
result of a trial made by General Macomb, of seve- 
ral ploughs, among which was one called Burdens, 
stated to require 44 ewt. by the Dynometer, as this 


was at least 1 cwt. more than the real Burdens 


plough ever required, in the numerous trials made 
ere with furrows of an equal number of cubic inches, 
the soil at Washington must be different from ours, 
or the plough (if unten) not in good order. Mr. 
Davis furnished all the ploughs, and it would have 
been —_ had his own proved inferior. You per- 
ceive that ] am getting into the eacoethes scribendi. 
I — the little taste for reading among our farmers, 
in all other matters they seem intelligent and enter. 
prising, but seem obstinately bent against improve- 
ment in their own business. ALEx’r Coventry. 








HORTICULTURE. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society have re- 
ceived from M. Vilmorin, of Paris, (one of its hono- 
rary members,) some seeds of the following rare 
plants. M. V. is the editor of a periodical paper de- 
voted to Horticulture, and proprietor of an extensive 
and celebrated nursery. 


Kircuen Garpen Seep. 
. Cardoons, with reddish colored stalks. 
. Violet colored Carrot. 
. Italian Gourd. 
- Palm Cabbage. 
. Curled Cabbage, with variegated prolific leaves. 
. Alpine Strawberries—without runners,—fruit 
white. 

; ° Cantelope Melon, called Prescot, with a white 
rind. 
8. Picridie cultivee. 
9. Fetragone. 

10. Twisted Radish of Mans. 
Friower SeEeps. 

11. Clarckia Pulchella. 

12. Schizanthas pinnatus. 


I find that all the above named plants are described 
in the Bon Jardinier which Mr. Vilmorin has pre 
sented to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
That work is held in the highest estimation in France. 
It was commenced in 1770, by Anon, and is now pub 
lished tnnually, in one volume of about 1000 pages, 
by A. Poiteau, Professor of the Horticultural Institute 
of Fromont, and P. P. A. Vizmorin,—the gentleman 
to whom we are indebted for this very acceptable ad- 
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dition t our Library. He is the royal seed merchast 
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in Paris, and the proprietor of an extensive and cele- 
brated nursery. 

Cardoons.—This is a hardy — plant, a na- 
tive of Candia, introduced into England in 1658, and 
known in all the European languages under the same 
name. It resembles the artichoke,— Cynara scol ib 
but rises toa greater height. The tender stalks of 
the inner leaves, rendered white by earthing up, are 
used for stewing, and for soups and salads in autumn 
and winter. 

The species named in the list of seeds is thus des- 
cribed in the Bon Jardinier. “It was received by 
Mr. Vilmorin, from M. Delacour Gouffe, Director of 
the Botanic Garden of Marseilles; the leaves are like 
those of the artichoke, with reddish coloured stalks, 
without prickles at the ends, very smooth and excel- 
lent.” 

Violet Carrot;—very large, excessively sweet; 
sent from Spain to M. Vilmorin, by M. le Marquis de 
la Bendana. 

Italian Gourd, or Squash.—Sent from Italy by the 
Duke of Orleans, in 1820. Cultivated as an excel- 
lent legume. The young fruit is cut as soon as the 
flowers fall off; they are then about four or five inches 
long, and one or two in diameter; in this state they 
are cooked. The ripe fruit is from 15 to 18 inches 
long, and 5 or 6 in diameter. 

alm Cabbage; it is thus named, because its long 
and narrow leaves, of a deep green, are united at the 
top of a tall stock. 

Curled Cabbage with variegated prolific leaves, is 
a variety of the Scotch Kale, and received its name 
from the foliaceous productions, implanted upon the 
nerves of the leaves, and their different shades of 
color. 

Alpine Strawberry;—without runners, fruit white, 
and is called ‘a new variety.” 

Picridie cultivee, or Picridiam vulgare, is a native 
of the south of France. An annual plant which is 
cut as small green salad, like wild chiccory or succo- 
ry; it can be cut two or three times; it is sown in 
drills, in March, and successively during the summer. 
This salad is much esteemed in Italy. ; ; 

Tetragonia , or New Zealand Spinage: 
Described in the New England Farmer. 

Clarckia Pulchella—This yey is thus described in 
the Bon Jardinier for 1830. 
family Onagre, the neighbour of : the CEnothera, and 
appears to differ from it, by having four fertile and 
four sterile stamens. The only species of this new 
genus is that above designated. It is an annual plant, 
much branched, from one to two feet high, erect, and 
forming a rounded head. The branches are slightly 
geniculate, covered with very short hairs, procum- 
bent, hoary; leaves linear, obtuse, two or three inches 
in length, alternate and clothed, when young, with 
short white hairs, like the branches; these are termi- 
nated by a great number of superb flowers, two inches 
in diameter, of a brilliant violet rose, or purple color; 
they are composed,—Ist, of an oblong calix, which is 
divided to the base, into four leaflets spatulate, and 
bent back upon the ovary ,—2d, of four clawed petals, 
which are divided into three spatulate lobes opening in 
the form of a cross,—3d, of eight stamens, four of 
which are long, with large fertile yellow aathers, at 
first oblong, and ultimately rolling, in crosses, upon 
themselves, and four others which are shor: and ste- 
rile,—4th, of an oblong ovary, surmounted >y a style 
longer than the stamens, an terminated by a large 
stigma, of four foliaceous lobes,—5th, of a pericarp, 
which is a fusi form capsule, an inch in length, of 
four sutures, four cells and four valves, anc contains 
many rough oval seeds. _ : oo 

This magnificent plant is a precious acquisition for 
the borders and compartments of gardens; its culture 
appears to require no other care, than to be sown in 
April upon beds and managed like the basams and 
China p wot Itis a native of the baks of the 
Columbia river, and has been cultivated in England 
but two years. We have seen it in flower,in M. Vil- 


t is a new genus of the |. 





morin’s garden, who has collected sufficient seed this 
year to enable him to offer it to a great number of 
amateurs, who may be anxious to ornament their gar- 
dens with it. 

The following account of this admired American 
stranger, extracted from the Bulletin des Sciences 
Naturelles, of February, 1829, is contained in the 
Annales D’Horticulture. 

“The Clarckia Pulchella is one of the most beautiful 
ornamental plants, with which the gardens of Europe 
have been enriched, for a number of years. The bril- 
liant color, the remarkable form, the singular elegance 
of the flowers, and the facility with which it may be 
cultivated, presages for it the fortune of Coreopsis 
tinctori. We are assured that this plant has been con- 
siderably multiplied in the gardens of England, and it 
is now cultivated in that of Fromont.” 

It was introduced into England by Mr. Douglas, 
who explored the borders of the Columbia river dur- 
ing the years 1825 and 1826, under the auspices of 
the London Horticultural Society. It produces flow- 
ers from May to September. 

Although this superb flower appears to have been 
first cultivated in Tngtand, it was detected by Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clark, on the Kooskooskee and 
Clark’s rivers, branches of the Columbia, in their ex- 
pedition across the Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific 
ocean during the years 1804-5-6, and a description 
and colored engraving of it was given by Pursh, in his 
Flora of North America, published in London in 1814, 
which were taken from the Herbarium of Captain 
Meriwether Lewis. 

That distinguished traveller had collected materials 
for publishing a work, on the natural history of the 
country, through which he passed, in the perilous ex- 
pedition to the mouth of Columbia river, and had 
made arrangements for executing it, in Philadelphia, 
whither he was repairing from St. Louis, when, in a 
moment of inexplicable frenzy, he perished in a log 
hut, amidst the wilds of Tennessee. 

Thus science has been deprived of the valuable 
fruits of his extensive researches; but it is hoped that 
his manuscripts and specimens still exist, and that 
‘ome patriotic naturalist, will yet complete a work, 
which could not fail to be honorable to himself and 
his country. 

Schizanthus pinnatus—From Chili, annual, stalk 
branched, from fifteen to twenty inches high, a little 
hairy; leaves winged, leaflets: oblong, decurrent, and 
pinnatified; flowers interminal panicles, color bright 
lilac, inner margin yellow speckled with purple, and 
surrounded by four violet spots. It may be sown in a 
green house in the autumn, for winter cultivation or in 
a hot bed in the spring —The plants must be taken 
up and transplanted with great care. It was intro- 
duced by M. L’Hote in 1826,—one species. 


(From the New York Farmer.) 
Report of the Visiting Committee of the New York 
Horticultural Society for 1829. 

The Committee appointed to visit the Gardens in this 
vicinity, for the purpose of enabling them to lay be- 
fore the society an account of the general state of 
our Horticultural improvements, 


Rerort:—That they have collected, from vari- 
ous sources, whatever correct information it has been 
in their power to obtain on this interesting subject; 
and with a view to facilitate the objects of the society, 
they offer such observations as they think may be use- 
ful in assisting our further improvement in the cultiva- 
tion of the various articles connected with the present 
state of our horticultural progression. As no better 
evidence can be obtained of the horticultural products 
cultivated in our vicinity than the actual exhibition of 
the various articles themselves, as offered for sale in 
our public markets, considerable attention has been 
paid to this part of the subject, and from the t va- 
riety, the abundance and cheapness of the whole, as 
well as from the high state of cultivation in which the 





SE 
generality of our market gardens are now kept, it ap- 
pears evident that our improvements in Horticulture 
are advancing with avery successful progress. To al- 
lude to all the particulars in which these are conspicu- 
ous, would exceed the limits of the present undertak - 
ing. Yet our recent improvements in the culture of 
Cauliflower and Cape Broccoli, deserve special notice, 
as it appears evident our markets, ,instead of being 
supplied as formerly with these vegetables for only 
a few months, are now supplied with them in every 
month of the year. It may be gratifying to every 
lover of horticultural improvements to ~ + to those 
valuable reports on our vegetable markets, as published 
monthly in the New-York Farmer and Horticultural 
Repository, as it will there be seen that our markets 
have been lately supplied with both these vegetables in 
fine order and of excellent quality during a period of 
more than six months, including that season of the 
year the least propitious for affording many of the 
more delicate productions, viz. from the month of 
September, 1828, until the month of April of the pre - 
sent year. In the succeeding month of May, our 
earlier Cauliflowers again appeared in market, and the 
supply continued until July, in which month the supply 
of Broccoli recommenced, and still continues in Ane 
order, accompanied as in last year with fine specimens 
of the Caulifiower. 

Our cultivation of the Peach is also succeeding in a 
degree approaching to the prosperity of former years, 
and our markets, during the past season, have been 
— with great quantities of this delicious fruit, 
at from one to three dollars per bushel. 

Our cultivation of the choicest varieties of the Me- 
lon is extensive and becoming well understood; and 
our supplies are so abundant that the finest sorts can 
frequently be purchased at a few cents each. 

It does not appear that the cultivation of the Grape 
Vine has yet been commenced upon any proper plan 
for the supplying of our market, althou: gy ot are 
abundant evidences of the practicability of growing its 
fruit in abundance; witness the fine crops produced in 
our town gardens, from one of which Dr. Hossack has 
taken two -half bushel baskets full of the “White 
Muscadine Grapes,” on the morning of our late an- 
niversary, which, with similar samples from various 
other situations, decorated our tables and regaled our 
palates on that occasion. Perhaps a handsome premi- 
um offered by this society to the first cultivator, who 
would raise a certain quantity for the supply of our 
markets, would be attended with as benefleal effects 
as has been their encouragement given for the culture 
of “‘Broccoli,” &ce. 

The gardener, who first discovers and publishes to 
the community the most successful practical mode of 
— any new plant or fruit, or superior vege- 
table P uction, orms a far more valuable, and 
generally more difficult service in the advancement of 
horticulture, than those who merely introduce or only 
partially succeed in the cultivation of the article. 

Neither are the practical labors of our members, nor 
the publishing of their results, &c. alone calculated to 
advance the art and science of horticulture. The be- 
neficial effects of the excellent discourses, which have 
been delivered by those eminent members of our so- 
ciety at the anniversary meetings, upon the history, 
the importance of the art and science, as well as w 
the more elevated views of “The moral and intellec- 
tual resources of Horticulture,” are inestimable. Our 
minds are as susceptible of valuable improvements by 
the writings of such men, as the plants we cultivate 
are by the labours of our hands. And as it is certain 
that no eminent degree of horticultural refinement can 
ever be obtained by those whose minds are wrapt up 
in ignorance, surely every means connected with our 
society calculated to enlighten the mind or elevate 
the soul ought to be held in a much higher d of 
estimation than has hitherto been paid to this inesti- 
mable species of contribution towards our intellectual 
as well as moral sciénce. ‘ 

Your committee have visited recently the chief part 
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‘of all the market gardens in this vicinity, and have 
found them well stocked with the following vegeta- 
bles, being laid in at the approach of severe weath- 
er for winter and early spring use, viz. Cauliflowers, 
Broceoli, Savoy, and other Cutten, Beets, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Turnips, Salsify, and Celery, Parsley, 
Leeks, Lettuce, common Sallad and Spinnage are al- 
so abundant and in fine order for being slightly pro- 
tected when necessary for winter and spring use. In 
garden frames placed upon the natural ground in shel- 
tered situations, are to be seen Lettuces in various 
stages of growth for present and successive supplies. 
Others are planted in the same way with Cauliflow- 
ers, and ped cabbage plants, to be set out early in 
spring for table use in May and June. Neither these 
nor early Peas, &c. are sown or set out for good in the 
fall or winter months, as isin the practice recommended 
by English writers on gardening, where, according to 
the best authenticated accounts, with which we are 
acquainted, the arrival of such articles at maturity, in 
the natural ground in the ensuing season, is neverthe- 
less later than with us. 

In the article of cabbage, particularly, we know of 
no country, where a more abundant supply of well 
formed, sound, firm headed sorts are to be met with, 
superior to those raised in this vicinity for the supply 
of our markets, especially during the whole of our 
winter season the very period of all others in which 
their produce is most acceptable; and it is certain that 
in no vegetable whatever do our markets more excel 
than in that of the finest varieties of headed cabbage. 

With respect to the process of forcing fruit or vege- 
tables for the purpose of obtaining a supply at an ear- 
lier season than that in which they arrive at maturi- 
ty in the natural ground, it does not appear there is 
much attention paid to it by our practical gardeners, 
owing, probably, to the very limited demand for ar- 
ticles raised in this way. 

Perhaps the long continuation of the very abundant 
supplies of all the most delicious garden products rais- 
ed in the natural ground, prevents our citizens from 
relishing an uninterrupted continuation of such a rich 
profusion. Nor need their taste, in this respect, at all 
be wondered at. Few would desire to partake all the 
days of their life at a continual feast—Changes are 
often more agreeable where the alteration is calculat- 
ed to gratify even by the diminution of things in some 
respects of superior qualities, than an uninterrupted 
enjoyment even of the finest thing without variation. 
Should their taste, however, alter, abundant extra 
supplies of fruit, vegetables, &c. could be grown with 
the greatest facility. This opinion is entertained with 
much confidence, from the experiments among us al- 
ready had; and warrants the belief, that in this depart- 
ment of Horticulture there is room for the attention of 
our practical men; and with their success it is believ- 

‘ed an enlightened public will be proud, and ever ready 
to patronise their exertions. ; 

With respect to the state of private gardens, it does 
not appear that the same spirit of improvement has 
been extended to them in a similar degree to that ex- 
hibited in our market gardens. And although this is 
a matter of less consequence to the public, yet we 
think a more refined taste for the improvement of su- 
burban and country residences might have been met 
with; some of them, it is true, are well stocked with 
a rich variety of choice fruit; others are accompanied 
with excellent kitchen gardens, and a few are orna- 
mented with the decorations of the lawn, pleasure 
grounds, hot-house, green-house, &c. and the whole 
kept in good order. 

The introduction of cedar hedges, as exhibited 
around the premises of the Lunatic Asylum, at Bloom- 
ingdale, under the charge of Mr. Scautlelery, attract- 
ed our particular attention. They are introduced 
upon a scale that would extend several miles in a di- 
rect line. They are neatly kept, and contribute in an 
eminent degree to the beauty, as well as advan 
(by their shelter) of the place; and although their long 
unbroken continuation along each side of the walks 


may not be in so correct accordance with the modern 
rules of landscape gardening, yet they form a very in- 
teresting prospect, particularly during the winter sea- 
son. 


Upon the whole, we are of opinion that our Horti- 
cultural improvements have been commenced, and are 
advancing in the most propituous direction—and who- 
ever recollects the former state of our markets, and 
could contrast their supplies with those of the present 
day, need be at no loss to form a tolerable estimate of 
the value of the labors, and influence of this society. 

The above observations are made particularly in re- 
ference to the state of horticulture in our vicinity; and 
in conclusion we would briefly notice the very exten- 
sive influence which a taste for horticultural improve- 
ments is now exciting throughout our country general- 
ly. The great importance of the horticultural pro- 
ducts of such a country as this, is becoming more 
generally appreciated, and understood than formerly; 
and this circumstance is opening a wide field for suc- 
cesful operation in the art and science of American 
gardening. Within the last twelve months there 
have been formed three new horticultural societies in 
the interior of our state, and similar institutions have 
also recently been formed in the States of Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania. Great benefits may be ex- 
pected to accrue from the influence of these societies, 
in impressing the minds of our yeomanry with the 
great importance of their attending more particularly 
to the improvements of their gardens and orchards, as 
well as in convincing them of the fact (not so well un- 
derstood as it should be) that they enjoy a soil and cli- 
mate eminently well calculated for growing every 
valuable species of horticultural productions. 

How far (if at all) the successful progress of this 
society may have operated as an inducement to the 
formation of these new societies is not known to us, 
but we are well convinced of the great importance of 
the reciprocal benefits which the horticulturists of our 
country will derive from these and every other addi- 
tional institution of the kind; and we appreciate in a 
high degree the increasing advantages of that more 
extensive horticultural intercourse, which the present 
prospect affords good grounds to anticipate. 

Cuarves Oak.ey, WittuM Witsor, 

Joun GrosnHon, Wituiam Corr, 

ApranaM Hatsey, Francis Cooper. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
STRAWBERRIES. 

At the Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society on Saturday, 17th ult. was presented by 
William Pratt, Jr. a specimen of Keens’ Seedling 
Strawberry; this is the first sample of this very val- 
uable variety that has been sent for inspection, and 
we are inclined to think the first raised in the United 
States: its size was large, flavor very fine, resembling 
the pine apple in taste and perfume, pulp medium, 
hard, and quite melting. As this variety will be one 
of our greatest favorites, and a leading strawberry to 
cultivate both in private and market gardens, we 
would recommend copying the whole history and de- 
scription from the London Pomological Magazine for 
the information of the public. 

THE KEENS’ SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
Keens’ Seedling. Hort. Trans. vol. v. p. 260. 

t.12. Fruit. Cat. no. 64. 

Keens’ New Pine, 
Keens’ Black Pine, bey some Collections. 
Murphy’s Child, 

Perhaps no new fruit has enjoyed so great a d 
of celebrity, upon its first appearance, as that which 
is now represented; and it may without impropriety 
be added, that few have had greater claim to reputa- 
tion. The publication of a figure in the transactions 
of the Horticultural Society, the exhibition of frait at 
their meetings, and the rapid dispersion of many 
thousand plants throughout the country, either by 
public or private channels, have carried the fame of 





Keens’ Seedling to the remotest corners of Great 
Britain—and its peculiar exeellence has enabled it to 
— the station in public opinion which it so ac. 
quired. 

Its t merits are, that it is very large, ve 
good, a very prolific. It forces better than = 
other, carries extremely well, and bears its fruit high 
enough above the earth to keep it free from the soil, 
No strawberry has the same vigorous appearance ag 
this. Its deep green broad leaves, and stout flower. 
scapes, attest a healthiness of constitution which jg 
scarcely equalled by any of its class, except the Old 
Pine; and if Keens’ Seedling be inferior to that in 
flavor, it is much more than equal to it in size and 
productiveness. 

It was raised from the seed of Keens’ Imperial, by 
Mr. Michael Keens, a market gardener at Isleworth, 

The following is the account given of it in the 
Horticultural Transactions: — 

‘A most excellent bearer, ripening early, soon after 
the Scarlets, and before any other of the Pines. The 
JSruit is very large, round or ovate, some of the larg- 
est assuming a cock’s-comb shape—when ripe, of a 
very dark purplish scarlet next the sun, the other 
side paler, slightly hairy. Seeds (grains) a little em- 
bedded in the polished surface of the fruit, which has 
usually a furrow at the apex. The jlesh is firm, solid, 
scarlet, without any separable core, tolerably high 
flavored. The Calyx is of moderate size, hairy, in- 
curved. The Footstalks of the leaves are tall, slight- 
ly hairy. The Leaflets very latge, roundish, for the 
most part flat, reclined, of a very smooth, shining 
dark green, with coarse serratures, which are large 
and rounded. The Runners are small, numerous, 
greenish yellow, and slightly hairy. The Scapes 
are of moderate length, sometimes very short, branch- 
ed, with short, weak, clustered peduncles, middle- 


sized, opening early.” 


RINGING FRUIT TREES. 

Having lately seen in the garden of Vathan Bridge, 
Esq. of Charlestown, the effects of ringing fruit trees, 
with a view to the early production of fruit, it occur- 
red that something on the subject might be seasonable. 
The following are the directions for this process, 
given in Dr. Thacher’s orchardist. 





‘With a sharp knife cut a ring round the limb or 
small branch which you wish should bear, neat the 
stem or large bough, where it is joined; let this ring 
orcut penetrate to the wood. A quarter of an inch 
from this cut, make a second like the first, encircling 
the branch like a ring a quarter of an inch broad be- 
tween the two cuts. The bark between these two cuts 
must be removed, clean down to the wood; even the 
fine inner bark, which lies immediately upon the 
wool, must be scraped away, until the bare naked 
wool appears, white andsmooth, so that no connexion 
whatever remains between the two parts of the bark. 
This barking, or girdling, must be made at the precise 
time when, in all nature, the buds are strongly swell- 
ing, or about breaking out into blossoms. In the same 
year callus is formed at the edge of the ring, on both 
sides, and the connexion of the bark is again restored, 
without any detriment to the tree or the branch ope- 
ratedupon. By this simple operation, the following 
advantages will be obtained. 1. Every young tree, of 
whic you do not know the sort, is compelled to show 
its fmit, and decide sooner whether it may remain in 
its pesent state, or requires to be grafted: 2. You 
may ‘hereby, with certainty get fruit of a good sort, 
and pject the more ordinary. The branches so ope- 
rated upon are hung full of fruit, while others that 
are n¢ ringed, often have none or very little on them. 
This »ffect is explained from the theory of the motion 
of thesap. As this ascends in the wood and descends 
in thebark, the above operation will not prevent the 
sap rising into the upper part of this branch; but it 





Method of forcing fruit trecs to blossom, and bear | 
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will prevent its descending below this cut, by which’ 


means it will be retained in and distributed through 
the upper part of the branch in a greater portion than 
it cou Y otherwise be, and the branch and fruit will 
both increase in size much more than those that are 
not thus treated. The twisting of a wire or tying a 
strong thread round a branch has been often recom- 
mended as a means of making it bear fruit. In this 
case, as in ringing the bark, the descent of the sap in 
the bark must be impeded above the ligature, and 
more nutritive matter is consequently retained, and 
applied to the expanding parts. The wire or ligature 
may remain in the bark. Mr. Knight’s theory on the 
motion of sap in trees, is, “that the sap is absorbed 
from the soil by the bark of the roots, and carried up- 
wards hy the alburnum of the root, trunk and bran- 
ches; that it passes through the central vessels into 
the succulent matter of the annual shoots, the leaf- 
stalk and leaf; and that it is returned to the bark 
through certain vessels of the leaf-stalk, and descend- 
ing through the bark, contributes to the process of 
forming the wood. A writer in the American Far- 
mer, says he tried the experiment of ringing some ap- 
lz, peacH, pear, and quince trees on small limbs, say 
rom an inch to an inch and a quarter in diameter. 
The result was, the apples, peaches and pears were 
double the size on those branches than on any other 
part of the trees: in the quinces there was no differ- 
ence. One peach, the Heath, measured ona ringed 
limb, in circumference, 114 inches round, and 11% 
inches round the ends, and weighed 15 ounces. ‘The 
limbs above the ring have grown much larger than 
below it. If the ring be made so wide that the bark 
cannot unite the same season, the branch will perish. 


CATTERPILLARS. 
J. S. Sainner, Ese. 


To prevent their destructiveness to either fruit or 
ornamental trees—you need only surround or encom- 
pass them with one or more strands of hair rope well 
untwisted. 

One who knows, having tried the experiment. 


———————_——_—_—_—_— 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


CIDER. 
The Hereford Journal contains a communication 





. from a Mr. Knight, on the efficacy of finely levigated 


charcoal in preventing excessive fermentation of cider. 
The Hereford Journal in noticing this communication 
says, “In reply to several cotrespondents, we state, 
that no injurious effects whatever can result to cider 
from the employment of charcoal as directed by Mr. 
Knight, either in flavour, colour, or quality, and the 
cheap and simple, and therefore valuasle application, 
may be adopted with the greatest confidence as to 
these important points. We are indested toa friend 
for a communication which ought to be generally 
known, more particularly as his fataer, who thirty 
ago made cider which then often sold for 201. a 

ogshead, always used and recommended it. It was 
his custom toadd toeach mill full of apples, one or two 
quarts of very small gravel stones, strewed over the 
apples; these mixed with the fruit, ad acted mechan- 
ically under the roller, to crush and ‘ear the rinds and 
kernels, which contain the essential oil that commu- 
nicates the fine flavour to ciders, an »peration, the va- 
lue of which every maker of the best ciders can fully 
estimate.” 


REARING POULTRY. 

From an interesting communicatin in the Southern 
Agriculturist, by a lady, we gathe' the following di- 
rections. Poultry of a middling sze and a black co- 
lor are the best. Fowls too fat do jot lay abundantly. 
No profit in raising fowls if you hive to buy grain — 
They should be fed early in the norning, a about 





sunset. Regularity of feeding both in time and 
place, is of great importance. Cleanliness and shel- 
ter from storms and winds, are essential to their 
health. Clean water is a preventive of the pip. 
The fow]-house should be often cleansed and perfum- 
ed with herbs: Straw, in the nest, changed every ten 
or fifteen days —Hay is better than straw, not so lia- 
ble to breed vermin. Ashes and sand should be con+ 
venient, where they might roll and trim their feath- 
ers. To make them lay in winter, they should be 
shut up ina warm place. Boiled potatoes and tur- 
nips are cheap and good food. Melons and salad are 
refreshing in summer. Young hens should be put to 
set ina quiet place. Eggs may be preserved by a 
coat of varnish; by pouring over them warm mutton 
suet so as to fill up the cavities between them, by 
surrounding them with a paste of ashes and strong 
brine, or by immersing them in water, containing a 
solution of salt and lime. When setting, hens fre- 
quently require fresh and clean water. 


——_—_—__ 
LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(From the Journal of Health.) 


Infancy has been called the spring time of life; 
and, certes, the comparison is a just one. The alter- 
nate sunshine and shower, and shifting breezes of a 
vernal day, are fit emblems of the rapid transition 
from smiles to tears, from playfulness to angry pas- 
sion, in the young being. As the spring gives pro- 
mise of the flowers of summer and the fruits of au- 
tumn, so does infancy exhibit those traits out of 
which we picture the youth and future man. Exu- 
berance is the leading characteristic both of the age 
and the season: and hence the watchful care required 
of those who would superintend the growth in either 
case—to repress rank luxuriance, and give to the se- 
veral parts in the economy of each, that bias and di- 
rection which it is desired they should take at a more 
advanced period. Noxious weeds are now to be de- 
stroyed, either by immediate eradication; or if this 
should endanger the germs of good and profitable 
plants near them, they must be more gradually re- 
strained in their growth, until they finally wither and 
decay. So it is with the more evil propensities of 
human nature,—they must be early checked in their 
display, until, by forced quiescence, they cease to 
— a dangerous activity, and become nearly harm- 
ess. 

In infancy and adolescence the fluids abound, and 
cireulate with great rapidity; and are directed to all 
parts, for their growth and increase. So constant is 
this expansion, that if it be at all retarded in one di- 
rection, it is increased in another—and hence irregu- 
larity of distribution is soon followed by deformity. 
Curtail the freedom of a child’s movements by allow- 
ing or keeping one side bent, and the other is soon 
bowed out to undue size—let a ligature be applied on 
a limb, or round any other part of the body, so as to 
prevent the growth beneath, and the portion above 
will be in excess, and adverse to symmetry. Just as 
when we notch a tree, by peeling off a circle of the 
bark, or surrounding a branch with a band so tight as 
to prevent the passage of the sap, the parts above 
wither, but immediately beneath the band or notch 
there is an excrescence—a rough bulging ring—a true 
vegetable deformity. As the gardener is well aware, 
that plants of the most rapid growth and abundant in 
juices, are the shortest lived—most readily nipped by 
frost, or parched by the sun,—so ought a parent to be 
aware, that a child of the fleshiest habit, most abun- 
dant in blood and other fluids, is far from being the 
most robust or exempt from the common causes of 

i How criminal then must be the conduct of 
those who treat the young being like a hot-house 
plant, and force it, by much and stimulating food and 
indulgence of all its senses, to premature develop- 
ment of body and precocity of thought. By such 
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}tanish. us, but from which we.soon turn in di 
contemplate human nature, in the and enla: 
possession of those physical and mental endowments, 
which time and an assiduous cultivation of the facul- 
ties can alone bestow. 

It is in early life, in the tender years of infancy, 
that we must countervail the tendency to hereditary 
disease, whether it consists in corporeal deformity or 
mental obliquity. Impressions, of whatever nature, 
are, at this time, —_— made and often permanently 
retained. We have already alluded to the distortions 
to which want of care subjects the body. False per- 
ceptions, by which the brightness of charitable feel- 
ing in after life is sullied and darkly clouded, often 
have their origin from early neglect or false tender- 
ness. How many melancholy examples of excessive 
fear of supernatural agencies, superstitious and absurd 
beliefs, envy, prejudice, vindictive passion, overbear- 
ing demeanour, and offensive pride, are strictly refer- 
rible to the indolent yieldingness of a mother, and 
the gossip of an idle and ignorant nurse. The first 
painful feeling created in the breast of Byron, while 
yet a child, was by the angry taunts of his mother at 
his deformed foot; and to this he referred his estrang- 
ed filial affections in after life. Alfieri, the celebrated 
Italian dramatic poet, attributed his deep-rooted aver- 
sion from every thing French, to his occasionally 
seeing, in early childhood, an old marchioness of 
that nation, with rouged face, tasteless finery, and 
affected manners, among his mother’s visitors. 





(From the Journal of Health.) 


BEAUTY—CLOTHING OF CHILDREN. 

When we observe the extreme anxiety of mothers 
to improve the beauty and impart grace to the forms 
of their daughters, we cannot but pity the ignorance 
and infatuation which induce them, in too many in- 
stances, to resort to means calculated much more ef 
fectually to defeat the object so ardently desired, than 
to promote it. A very slight knowledge of the hu- 
man frame, and of the manner in which it is influ- 
enced by external agents, would teach them the ab- 
surdity of all attempts to supply, by artificial means, 
what can result only from the unassisted efforts af 
nature. In infancy as well as in adult life, the first 
and most important object of consideration should be 
to preserve and promote the health and vigour of the 
body—since with its health we niecessarily maintain 
its symmetry and improve its beauty. 

Bodily deformity, in particular, unless congenital, 
or the effect of unavoidable disease or accident, is in 
the great majority of cases produced by nursery mis- 
management, and the employment of the very means 
which are resorted to in order to prevent it. 

The fact cannot be too often repeated, nor can it be 
too seriously urged upon parents, that the foundation 
of a graceful and just proportion in the various parts 
of the body must be laid in infancy. A light dress, 
which gives freedom to the functions of life and ac- 
tion, is the only one adapted to permit perfect, unob- 
structed growth—the young fibres, unconstrained by 
obstacles im: by art, will shoot forth harmonious- 
ly into the form which nature intended. The gar- 
ments of children should be in every respect perfectly 
easy, So as not to impede the freedom of their move- 
ments by bands or ligatures upon the chest, the loins, 
the legs or arms. With such liberty, the muscles of 
the trunk and limbs will gradually assume the fine 
swell and development, which nothing short of un- 
constrained exercise can ever produce. The body 
will turn easily and gracefully upon its firmly poised 
base—the chest will rise in noble and healthy ex- 
panse, and the whole figure wil] assume that perfect- 
ness of form, with which beauty, usefulness and 
health are so intimately connected. 





Whatever is worth doing at all is.worth doing well; 





but it is impossible to do any thing well without at- 


conduct they make a pigmy, which may at as- | tention 
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A HINT TO THE LADIES. 


‘Madame de Genlis received me with a kindness, 
a cordiality, that had all the naivette and freshness of 
youthful feeling and youthful vivacity. There was 
nothing of age in her address or conversation; and 
vigour, animation, a tone of decision, a rapidity of 
utterance spoke the full possession of every feeling 
and every faculty; and I found her in the midst of 
occupations and pursuits, which might startle the in- 
dustry of youth to undertake or to accomplish. 

«When I entered her apartments, she was painting 
flowers in a book, which she called her ‘herbier 
sacre,’ in which she was copying all the plants men- 
tioned in the Bible. She showed me another volume 
which she had just finished, full of trophies and taste- 
ful devices, which she called Vherbier de reconnai- 
sance—‘But I have but little time for such idle 
amusements,’ said Madame de Genlis. She was, in 
fact, then engaged in abridging some ponderous tomes 
of French memoirs, in writing her Journal de la Jen- 
nesse,’ and in preparing for the press‘her new novel 
‘Les Battueers,’ which she has since given to the 
world. Her harp was nevertheless well strung and 
tuned; her piano forte covered with new music, and 
when I gave her her lute, to play for me, it did not 
require the drawing up of a single string — All was en- 
ergy and occupation. It was impossible not to make 
some observation on such versatility of talent and va- 
riety of pursuits ——*Oh! this is nothing,’ said Madame 
de Genlis, ‘what I pride myself upon, is knowing 
twenty trades, by any of which I could earn my 
bread.” [Lady Morgan’s France. 








MISCHLLANEOUS. 





HINGES, SCREWS. 


A Boston paper says there is a mechanic in that 
city, who the secret, which has been hereto- 
fore only known in England, of constructing an appa- 
ratus to turn out screws, with little labor and great 
rapidity. ‘The same mechanic has invented a plan for 
the casting of hinges, by which half the ordinary la- 
bor will be saved, and better hinges produced. As the 
raw material in this country is cheaper than in Eng- 
land, it is supposed that 75 per cent. may be saved by 
the application of the new invention. ‘The same pa- 
per adds, “‘the secret of this invention is now for sale 
to the capitalists of this country.” 





Userut Invention. 

Under this head, the New Orleans Bee, mentions 
that a machine has been invented by a Mr. Renoir in 
that city which is to be applied to a gig, and in cases 
of the horse running away, can be used to stop the 
wheels of the vehicle and release the animal from the 
harness, in an instant. The shafts of the gig do not 
fall, but remain in the same position as when upheld 
by the harness; and the machine is said to be of so 
simple construction that a child may use it. 





Coat. 


The President of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company, offers to furnish first quality Lackawanna 
coal, at Bolton, one mile from the Hudson, and ninety 
miles above New-York, at six dollars per ton, and five 
dollars and fifty cents for second quality, payable on 
the 10th November and 10th January. Discount for 
cash, 4 per cent. per month, for quantities of 50 tons 
and over. Under 50 tons, and not less than a boat 
load, (about 25 tons,) cash. 


It is said that the earliest law enacted in any coun- 
try for the promotion of anatomical knowledge was 
one passed in 1540. It allowed the united companies 
of barbers and surgeons to have yearly the bodies of 


four criminals to dissect —Barrington’s Statutes. 








(From the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 9.) 


NATURAL 


We have given, in a preceding number of our Ma- 
azine, the family characters—those, namely, of the 
Thsieb--te which the animal we are now about to 
describe, belongs. ‘The generic characters of the 
Badger, are as follows: 

Genus, Meles, Briss, Taxus, Cuv. Upper jaw not 
much exceeding the lower; grinders forming an un- 
interrupted series to the tusks; no small subsidiary 
tooth behind the latter; body of a more lengthened 
form than in the Ursi, and placed lower on the limbs; 
tail of a moderate length and hairy; a sack under the 
tail, containing a fetid humour. 

The species which will presently occupy us, is the 


AMERICAN BADGER. (Meles Labradorie.) 

Capt. Sabine, was the first naturalist who fairly 
decided the fact, that the American badger is a dis- 
tinct species from the European Badger. Mr. Say 
had, however, arrived at the same conclusion, and 
applied nearly the same name to it in the journal of 
Long’s Expedition to the Rocky mountains: and Sa- 
bine observes, that Schreber, was the first author 
who considered the American to be a distinct spe- 
cies. But the fact was not generally admitted, until 
the publication of the appendix to Franklin’s journey. 

The American badger differs from the European, 
by being generally smaller and more slenderly form- 
ed; its bw is full as long, but not so pointed to- 
wards the nose; neither is the profile at all similar 
to the badger of Europe. In the European animals, 
the outline drawn from the forehead to the nose is 
quite straight, while in the American, there is a con- 
siderable depression on a line with the eyes. There 
is also a very striking difference between the mark- 
ings of these animals. In our species there is a nar- 
row white line, running from between the eyes to- 
wards the back; the remainder of the superior part 
of the head is brown, the under jaw and whole of the 
throat are white. A semicircular brown spot is seen 
between the ears, and the light coloured parts of 
the cheeks. Above the eyes the white marking ex- 
tends triangularly for a short distance, and below it 
runs in a line with the eyes towards the fore part of 
the mouth; yet the whole eye is within the dark co- 
lour of the upper part of the head, and this colour 
runs at the corner of the eye, with an acute angle, 
into the white. 

The European badger has three broad white marks, 
one on each side, and one on the top of the head, be- 
tween which there are two broad black lines, includ- 
ing the eyes and ears. All the parts under the throat 
and jaw are black. The hairs on the upper part, are 
darker, longer and coarser. In the American, the 
under are lighter than the upper parts; in the Euro- 
pean they are darker. In our animal the legs are of 
a dark brown; in the European quite black. Not- 
withstanding the European badger is generally the 
largest, its dark coloured nails are smaller than those 
of the American, which are of a light horn colour. 
The tail of the American badger, too, is shorter than 
that of the European. Such are the differences in 
the markings of the two species, as given by Capt. 
Sabine. 

The American badger is a pretty little animal, and 





HISTORY. 


its aspect is not unlike that of some small pug-faced 
dogs. It is found most frequently on the plains adja. 
cent to the Missouri, and its tributaries, as well as 
on those near the Columbia river. It is not uniformly 
found in the open country. Lewis and Clark, some. 
times observed them in the woods. 

The badger has its young in summer, and gene. 
rally two, three or four, at a litter, which are occa. 
sionally brought out to the mouth of the burrow to 
enjoy the sunshine. These young become capable of 
procreating when two years old, and the period of 
their lives is extended to ten, twelve, or fifteen years, 
If taken when yo they are easily tamed, and soo 
become quite familiar and obedient. The length of 
the animal is about two feet five inches, includi 
the tail, which measures three inches. The body ap. 
pears long in proportion to its thickness. ‘The for 
and hind legs are short, but remarkably muscular 
the fore-paws are provided with the long claws pe. 
culiar tothe genus; by means of which they can buy 
themselves with great celerity, even in the hardes 
soil. Their burrows are deep and extensive; and se. 
veral individuals have been found inhabiting one ex- 
cavation. To men it no doubt appears gloomy t 
live under ground, or to steal forth under cover of th 
night in search of food; but this is the only mode d 
life the badger is capable of enjoying, po | the onl 
‘kind 6f action of which he is snseeptibi - Within bs 
subterraneous retreat, then, he passes the day it 





sleepy content, and when night veils all objects in 
shade, he sallies forth to seek his subsistence. This 
consists of different sorts of fruits, frogs, insects, ani 
probably some of the smaller animals. 

From the solitary and nocturnal habits of this ani- 
mal, together with its timid disposition, naturalist 
have had but few chances of examining the peculiar: 
ties of its moral character. It is said, however, tok 
entirely inoffensive, and apparently feeble; but if de 
nied the advantages of swiftness of motion, or 
size, nature has in another way provided it with th 
means of effecting its safety. The long claws on it 
fore feet are admirably adapted for removing th 
earth, and the celerity with which it digs its wy 





under ground is really surprising. So much so, thi 
it is entirely fruitless to attempt securing the animi 
by digging after it. It is only by artifice that th 
badger can be brought out from its retreat; and this 
is effected ty the aid of dogs, smoke, &c. But wha 
driven to the last extremity, the strength of its jaw 
and the sharpness of its teeth, enables the animalti 
inflict the severest injury on its persecutors. 

The Britsh pore wi describe the European bat- 
ger as dweling in the clefts of rocks as well as bu- 
rows. Theburrows are represented to be formed: 
several apa‘tments, with only one entrance; and i 
the breeding season the animal carries in , wi 
which it maxes a bed for its young. During the 
verity of wnter it remains in a half torpid stale 
sleeping on : commodious bed formed of dried her» 


e. 

It is provebially a cleanly animal, and never sos 
its burrow. Sly and knowing reynard, who has fouwl 
this out, andis too idle, or has not the same facik 
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dislodges the badger by ejecting his urine imto its 
retreat. ‘The patient animal moves away to a short 
distance and soon makes for itself another lodging. 

Badgers live usually in pairs; but they separate 
once a year, when the dam is about producing her 

oung- When domesticated, they have been found 
to be very chilly, and if allowed to range at pleasure 
about a house, they will scarcely ever quit the fire; 
indeed, they often approach so close as to burn them- 
selves. In China, badger’s flesh is a very common 
article of food. In Europe, only the hind: quarters 
are eaten, and chiefly in the form of hams. ‘The skin 
dressed with its hair on, is used for pistol furniture, 
and the pendant pouches of the highland soldiers are 
made of it. The hair is also made into brushes for 
softening and harmonizing the shades in painting, 
which accordingly are called technically, sw ; 
tools. But a singular property of the hair is, that it 
will not felt, and consequently cannot be used for 
hatmaking. 

The French peasants have a curious method of 
hunting the badger; it consists in letting into the 
burrows small bow-legged terrier dogs, trained up 
to this species of chase, with a collar of bells. The 
affrighted animal retreats to the furthermost end of 
its lodgings, which is indicated to the hunters, by the 
rattling of the bells; the hunters being provided with 
pick-axes and spades, dig down through the earth, 
and seize upon the animal; with much precaution, 
however, for, then it is desperate and will give battle 
with great earnestness. 

There are only two species belonging to the Ge- 
ous Meles, as follows: 

1. Common Badger, Meles Vulgaris, Desm. In- 
habits throughout the whole of Europe, but is rare 
every where. 

2. American Badger, Meles Labradorie, Sabine— 
Godman’s American Natural History,vol.1!,page 179. 


(Items from late English papers.) 
Though moles are partial to fields within the reach 


‘of water, they like to have their galleries in d 


banks, or the more elevated parts of fields, whe 
they are not in danger of being flooded. An imstanee 


“in proof of this fell under our observation last win- 


ter. In the woods adjoining Shooter’s hill there are 
considerable patches of swampy ground, which are 
partially flooded in rainy weather. On passing near 
one of these swamps, we were struck with the unusual 
size of a mole-hill, which we at first imagined to be 
an ant’s nest—It was indeed rather a singular locali- 
ty for a mole hill, moles being seldom found in woods, 
and much seldomer in swamps; but though it was as 
large as six ordinary mole-hills, there could be no 
doubt that it was one. Upon removing a portion of 
the upper layer of the mould, the reason of its extra- 
ordinary elevation was at once explained; a circular 
gallery having been constructed on the highest part 
of the mound, and covered only by about two inches’ 
depth of mould. As this gallery was at least two 
feet above the level of the swamp, it was out of the 
teach of any common inundation. [Almanac. 





A polished surface of a building, or a statue, is no 
sooner made rough by decay than the seeds of lichens 
and mosses, which are constantly floating in our at- 
mosphere, make it a place of repose, grow and in- 
¢rease, and from their death, their decay and decom- 

ition, carbonaceous matter is produced, and at 

ngth asoil is formed in which grass can fix its 
Toots. In the crevices of walls, where this soil -is 
washed down, even the seeds of trees grow, and, gra- 
gually as a building becomes more ruined, ivy and 
other parasitical plants cover it. Even the animal 
ereation lends its aid in the process of destruction, 
when man no | labours for the conservation of 
his works. The fox burrows ruins, bats and 


birds nestle in the cavities in , the snake ‘and 


the lizard likewise make them their habitation. In- 





eects act upon a smaller scale, but by. their united 
energies sometimes produce great effect, the ant, by 
establishing her colony and forming her magazines, 
often saps the foundations of the strongest buildings, 
and the most insignificant creatures triumph as it 
were over the grandest works of man. 





Dr. Louis Valentia has published the description of 
a cranium, very remarkable for its dimensions, which 


is preserved in the cabinet of natural history at 


Marseilles, The man’s name was Borghini, who died 
in that city in 1616, at the age of 50. He was but 


four feet in height, yet his head measured three feet 


in circumference. The bones were thin, and there 
was an opening, the size of a crown-piece, where the 
sagittal meets the coronal suture. Borghini’s intel- 
lects were very weak. When he became advanced 
in years, he was obliged to have a cushion on each 
shoulder to support the head. 





At one of the recent sittings of the Paris Geogra- 
phical Society, Mr. Yosi, secretary of the London 
Medico-Botanical Society, stated that he intends to 
embark in December next, on his voyage to America. 
He will first visit the Mississippi and Missouri, will 
then cross the Rocky Mountains, explore California, 
and proceed to South America, traversing Mexico. 
He purposes visiting the capital of Columbia, and 
thence directing his steps towards Rio Janeiro. He 
requested from the society such information and in- 
structions as it “wr choose to give in connection 
with the objects of his journey, which will consist 
chiefly of geographical and astronomical observa- 
tions.—Lit. Gazette. 





When we look at the viscid material with which 
spiders construct their lines and webs, and at the 
rough hairy covering (with a few exceptions) of their 
bodies, we might conclude that they would be always 
stuck over with fragments of the minute fibres which 
they produce. This, indeed, must often happen, did 
they not take careful precautions to avoid it; for we 
have observed that they seldom, if ever, leave a 
thread to float at random, except when they wish to 
form a bridge. When a spider drops along’ a line, for 
instance, in order to ascertain the strength of her 
web or the nature of the place below her, she inva- 
riably, when she re-ascends, coils it up into a little 
ball and throws it away. Her claws are admirably 
adapted for this purpose, as well as for walking along 
the lines, as may be readily seen by a magnifyi 
glass —Insect Architecture. 





The purity of water is indicated by its specific gra- 
vity. ‘a late act of parliament it is defined that a 
cubic inch of water purified by distillation weighs, at 
the temperature of 62 degrees, barometer 30 inches, 
exactly 252,458 grains. An imperial pint of per- 
fectly pure water weighs precisely 20 avoirdupois 
ounces at 62 degrees. Any water heavier than this 
must be less pure. That the lightest water is the 
best is an old and true principle. Pliny says that 
some judge of the wholesomeness of waters by con- 
trasting their weights. Celsus alludes to the same 
practice—‘nam levis pondere apparet.” Hippocrates 
thought that the best water is that which heats and 
cools in the shortest time; and his echo and expositor, 
Celsus, affirms the same thing. Hoffman informs us 
that rivers of a rapid current, or which fall down 
mountains, afford a purer water than those that are 
more slow; and hence, he says, that ships coming out 
of the river Maine into the Rhine draw more water, 
and sink deeper in the latter, because the waters of 
the Rhine fall from the highest mountains of the 
Grisons country — Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet ia. 





The total of the four days of the Birming- 
ham Musical Festival, including donations, was 


9,0391. 11s. 11d.; to which is to be added the amount 
teceived for books, &c. 





~~ « RECIPBS. . 


mem i 





ANTIDOTES FOR VERDIGRIS. 

If the poison has only been recently swallowed, the 
patient should be: made to take the white of eggs, dis- 
solved in waiter, in large quantities, and then provok- 
ed to vomit. If the white of eggs is not at hand, large 
quantities of warm or cold water, or emollient liquids 
of any kind, meat teas, &c., should be poured down 
the throat, and the larynx should be tickled so as to 
provoke vomiting. If sickness does not take place, an 
emetic may be given, provided the pains in the stom- 
ach are not very violent, when this may do more harm 
than If the poison has been long enough taken 
to have passed through the stomach into the intesti- 
nal, canal, and violent colics are beginning, if the pa- 
tient has already vomited much, vomiting again must 
not be provoked, but glisters should be administered, 
and oily and mucilaginous drinks should be given, 
such as milk and water, in abundance. 


TO PRESERVE FRUIT. 

The apples and pears which arrive here in a dried 
state from France are thus prepared. The fruit is 
put into boiling water, in which it is left until it be- 
comes soft. It is then taken out and carefully peeled, 
the stalk being left on. ‘T’o prevent any loss of juice, 
it is placed on a strainer, under which is a dish. 
When peeled it is put into an oven heated to the or- 
dinary temperature for bread, and left thete 24 hours. 
When taken out and cold, the fruit is pressed. flat 
between the hands; and after being plunged in its 
own juice, which has been set apart for that purpose, 
it is packed in boxes and exported. 


THE FARWRE. 


Baxtmore, Friary, May 14, 18390. 











&# We beg correspondents to consider their com- 
munications as favours conferred on us and our readers, 
instead of asking the publication of them as favours 
to themeelyel, eery practical essay, no matter how 
common the.subject may be, or how often discussed, 
is valuable. We recollect a short time some of 
our southern friends sent us an article on raising sweet 
potatoes from sprouts, or plants; it was a good article, 
and we published it. Happening soon after to be 
walking in a vegetable garden near the city, we ob- 
served the gardener, (a black man from the Eastern 
Shore,) busily engaged in transplanting sweet potato 
sprouts—he stated in answer to some questions, that 
he did so on the Eastern Shore. Now the ar- 
ticle we thought so much of contained ing new 
to him, or perhaps to people on the Eastern Shore, 
but it was a good article notwithstanding, for it was 
new to many others. This anecdote is applicable to 
almost every subject of agricultural attention. 

New modes of cultivation, and improvements of all 
kinds, originate with individuals, and are communi- 
cated to neighborhoods by personal observation; but, 
unless published they make very slow progress over a 
country. Hence it is not uncommon for a traveller to 
see modes practised in some particular district totally 
different, and often far superior to ral practice. 
Now, alth the publication of their practice, 
would be nothing new to the neighborhood, it would 
be both novel and valuable to all the — besides; 
and hence the t utility of an agricultural press, 
through the tian of which, farmers of distant 
parts can exchange ideas, and ascertain the modes of 
cultivation of every of the country. We there- 
fore again invite Iturists to favour us with their 
id ive us plain practical essays, on any agricul- 
tural subject, gardening, &c. freely. There are a few 
of our old , to whom we would parti- 
cularly address hints. 


€% We are still without foreign intelligence. — 
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THE SEASON. 


We have hardly known the fields to have a more 
beautiful appearance than at present. The fields of 
grain are said never to have looked better at this sea- 
son of the year. There having been no frost to do 
damage, there is a prospect of an abundance of fruit. 
Vegetation is uncommonly forward. We saw on the 
island opposite this place last week an acre of peas in 
full bloom, and red clover in blossom. 

[ Harrisburg, Pa. Intelligencer. 





The Salem (Mass.) Observer of the 8th inst. says— 
‘the orchards and fields in this vicinity have put on 
their richest livery. We have not at hand, any 
means of ascertaining with accuracy, a comparison of 
the time of blossoming with that of last season, but 
we should think it is about a fortnight earlier.” 


EARLY CUCUMBERS. 


The Middletown (Conn.) Sentinel mentions, that 
the proprietors of the Palestine Garden and Prospect 
House, in that city, exhibited to the Editor, several 
fine cucumbers grown in his garden this spring—the 
largest of which was about 6 inches in length. 


A few strawberries have been sold in Boston, raised 
by H. S. Waldo. They were of fine flavour and 
measured two inches in circumference. 


COMMUNICATION. 

A few days ago, a citizen of Philadelphia, by pro- 
fession a silversmith, or watchmaker, while at work, 
unfortunately got a small piece of steel in one of his 
eyes, which was very painful. Several eminent phy- 
sicians were called to get it out, but they were all 
fearful to undertake it, and they apprehended he 
would lose his eye. A neighbour of his, and one of 
the same profession, went to see him, and applied a 
magnet to his eye, which took out the small piece of 
steel, which entirely relieved him. ‘This may be of 
use to those who may meet with the same misfortune. 

A TraveLer. 


Prices Current in Boston, May 7. 
Apples, best, bbl. 2.25 a 3.00. Beans, white, bushel 
-752 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 9.00 a cargo No. 1, 





7.25 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.25 6.50. Butter, inspected, No. | 


1, new, lb. .10a.13. Cheese, new milk, .7 a .9; skim- 
med milk, 2. a.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.25 a 
—— Genesee, 5.25 2 5.50; Rye, best, 3.00a3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .50 a 55; Rye, .65 a.70; Barley .62; Oats .35a 
.40. Hogs’-Lard, Ist sort, new, lb. .7a.8. Pork, clear, 
bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 12.50 a ——; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top.62 a .75; Lu- 
cerne, lb..38 a. 50; White HoneysuckleClover, —a.33; 
Red do. Northern, 729; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
ge! Wurzel---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .45 a 
.60; do. do unwashed, .25 a.40; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .37 @ .45, do. half blood, .35 a .38; do. quarter, 
washed, .30 a .33; Native, washed .30 a .33; Pulled, 
Lambs’, ist sort, .4¢ a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 a.35; do. 
Spinning, Ist sort, $3 a .35. 


Prices Current in New York, May 8. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20a23. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a.,124; Upland, .9a.11; Alabama, .94 a.114. Cotton 
Bhgging . ~~ 18a .21; Flax.1$a.18. Flar, Ame- 
rican,7a&. seed, rough, cask —— a——; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.874 a —— Canal 5. a 5.25; Balt. 
Howard st. 5.124 a —— Richmond city mills, -—— 
country, 4.874 a 5—Alexand’a, 4.75.a 5. Fredericks- 
burg 4.75 a--——— Petersburg, 4.75 a 4.874; Rye Flour, 
——- 23.00; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50a —— per hd 
12.50 a——— Grain, Wheat, North, 1.03 a 1.05; Vir. 
84290; Rye, North, 60 a—— Corn, Yel. Nor. .48 a 
49; Barley, —a— Oats, South and North, .28 a .36; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu..6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 a 9.75; prime 5.50 a 6.25; cargo 
4.50a—— Butter, N. York, —a—- shi , 6a 10; 


bangs a.62; Pork, mess 12.50 a her prime 9.00 
29.57. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, May 10. 
Bees-wax, yellow .20a.22; Beans, bushel 9.85 a 1.00; 
Beef, mess 10.00 a —- prime 8 a9, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1,6a1, No.2, 5.a6; Cotton, New Orleans .104 a .124; 
Upland 10. a.114, Tennessee 10 a .104, Alabama 10a 
104; Feuthers, South. .32 a .33, West. .31a.32; Flar.6a 
-1. Flour, sup. 5.00; fine, 4.50 a —— Rye 3.124 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a—-, bls. a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask 9.50; bu. 1.22 a ——; Grain, Wheat .98 a 1.00 | 
Rye 48 a 52, Corn 1. c. white, .35 a .364, 1. c. yellow, 39 
a .40, u. c. round, 44.245; Oats .25 a .28, Barley, Pa. 
60 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey -9 a .10, Virginia 9a 94, Western .9 a .94; 
Hemp, 210 a 220; Lard, .5 a .7; Oil, linseed, 71 a 72; 
Pork, mess, 12.50 a ——, prime 11a 11.50; cargo 10. 
Rice, 2.25a2.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .4 a .7, Vir. .4a.54. 
Wool, common washed Ib. .22 2.26, half blood .28 a 30, 
three quarters blood .32 a .—, full blood $3 a .38; un- 
washed, generally 6 cents less, according to quality. 
&e. &e. 








THE IMPROVED REFRIGERATOR. 


For preserving perfectly cool, fresh and clean, but- 
ter, milk, meat, eggs, fruit, liquors, &c., during the 
summer; and also from freezing in winter, any arti- 
cles that may be deposited in it. Made only by 

DANIEL RICHARDSON, 
Old Exchange, Commerce street, 
near the corner of Water street. 


Atso, his new invented BUTTER BOX, constructed 
on the same principles of the Refrigerator; in which 
butter may be brought in the hottest season to market, 
by land or water, from any distance, perfectly hard 
and in the best condition. 

Captains of steam-boats and vessels going to sea, will 
find the Refrigerator the most useful thing on board 
their vessels, as fresh meat will not taint in them, but 
will keep ergot pure as long as desirable. They 
will be sold at the very lowest prices, as J have a com- 

lete assortment on hand, of all sizes and made in the 
est manner. 


Baltimore, August 1st, 1827. 

I purchased of Mr. Daniel Richardson, in May last, 
one of his Improved Refrigerators, and find it so usé- 
ful, that I could not want one for double the cost; hav- 
ing had a trial, 1 do not see how we could dispense 
with it. GEORGE BELTZHOOVER, 

Indian Queen Hotel and Baltimore House. 


City Hotel, Baltimore, August 4th, 1827. 

I have had in use, for two years, a Refrigerator, 
made by Mr. Daniel Richardson, which is the most 
useful article for the preservation of meats, milk and 
butter during the hot season, that I have ever seen. It 
has fully answered my expectations, and I am so much 
pleased with it that I have ordered one on a very large 
scale. I would recommend it to all who are desirous 
of such a convenience. DAVID BARNUM. 


Baltimore, Sd, 1827, 
I purchased in May, 1823, of Mr. Daniel Richardson, 
one of his Improved Refrigerators, and having used it 
constantly for four years, I can truly say that I never 
had any thing in my house that I was more pleased 
with. I have saved more than double the price of it 
in articles of household consumption in one summer. 
I cannot say too much in praise of the article, and 
would not dispense with it for ten times the cost of it. 

JOHN BOYD. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber has on hand a supply of Grass and 
Cradle Scythes, Scythe Sneeds, Scythe Rifles, and, 
Stones, and Grain Cradles; Robbins’ celebrated Corn 
Planter, which is very useful for planting various kinds 
of seegs, such as Mangel Wurzel, Peas, &c. &. He 
has also on hand Wheat Fans, which he can warrant 
with confidence, and likewise his Patent Cylindrical 
Straw Cutters, which has never been equalled in any 
country; with a general assortment of Farming Imple- 
ments and Garden Seeds, all of which are good of their 
kind, and such as he hopes will merit the continuance 

















ALMANAC. 
1830, Sun. Length] Moon, 
May. Rises. Sets. jof days.} rises, 
nein 
H. M.| H. M.| H. M.| He. M, 
Saturday,...15| 453 | 7 7/|1414| 0 40 
Sunday,...... 16) 452) 7 8/1416] 116 
Monday,..... 17} 451 | 7 9{| 1418] 200 
Tuesday,.... 18; 450) 710/| 1420| 235 
Wednesday, 19; 4 49 | 711) 14 22| 3 16 
Thursday,... 20}; 448 | 7 12| 1424] 400 
Friday,.......21| 4 47 | 7131 14 26 | 4 40 











‘ Moon—New Moon, 22d, 2h. 5m. Morn. 
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Corrected for the American Farmer. 
Bautimore Manxets.—The prices of flour and grain 
have.declined a trifle, and there is little doing. The 
wagon price of Howard street flour is unsettled; gene. 
rally it is $4.624, but expected to decline to 94.50, 
There is little beef in market; very fine would proba. 
bly command a trifle above our highest rate. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; do, 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50 a 9.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 22.00.—Fine yellow, 
25.00 a $0.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. The inspec. 
tions of the week are 245 hhds Maryland and 6 hhdy 
Ohio, total 251 hhds. 

FLour—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—su. 
per. Howard st. 4.683 a 4.75—city mills, 4.624 a—— 
Susquehanna, —— Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25—Grai, 
best red wheat, .90 a .95; best white do. .95 a 1.00, 
ordinary to good, 80 a 85--Corn, white, .54 a — 
yellow .36 a .37—Rye, .55 a Oats, .28 a — 
Beans, .90 a 1.00—Pxas, .65—C.iover SEED, 3.75 a 4, 
—Timotuy, 2.50—Orcnarp Grass, 1.75 a 2—Herd’s, 
— a -——Lucerne .374 lb.—Bartey, — a ——F ax. 
SEED, 1.08 a——---Corron, Vir. .94 4.104 Lou. .11a.12 
~—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .944.10—N. Car. .84 a .9t— 
Geo. .9 a .10—Wuisxey, hhds. Ist p. .21 a.-—; in bbls, 
23 a 234—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 @.16— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .29 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemr Russia, 
ton, $215 ¢ 220; Country, dew-rotted, 120a 140-water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bbl, 
6 a 6.25; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. |, 
6.50—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.50 a-—_ 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25 a -— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3, 3.004 
$.75-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a .10—Feathers, 
-31 @ $2—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.75 a—— 
ground, 1.25 bb].—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.00 4 
$5.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 5.25 a 5.50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 2.00 4 2.50—Oak Wood, 2.874—Hickory, 3.75. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

On the Culture and Management of Rich or Feeding 
Pastures, the application of Manures, Teathing or 
Stacking in the Field, &c.—On the Culture of Rape— 
On the value of the Blood horse for farm use—Rare 
Plants received by the Massachusetts Horticultural So 
ciety from Paris—Report of the Visiting Committee of 
the New York Horticultural Society for 1829—The 
Keens’ Seedling Strawberry, a new and valuable ya 
riety—Method of Forcing Fruit Trees to blossom, an 
bear Fruit—To prevent the Destructiveness of Cater 
pillars—To prevent excessive fermentation of Cider— 
On the Rearing of Poultry—Infancy, the spring time 
of life—Beauty, on the Clothing of Children—Anecdote 
of Madame de Genlis—Useful inventions—Coal—Ne 
tural — of Sesh senes Badger, with : ee 
Items from late English papers—Recipes—Editorial, 
The Season, &c. &c.—-Prices in the Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore markets—Adv 
.—Almanack for the Week. 
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AN ADDRESS 


-wered before the Hampshire, Franklin, and Hamp- 
Sneed Society, at JVorthampton, Oct. 
99, 1829. By Festus Foster. 


The Lord, who formed the earth, formed it to be 
inhabited. What were its original soil and climate, 
and what its animal and vegetable productions, it may 
pow be difficult to determine. Thus much we know, 
that the whole and every part were such, that infi- 
nite wisdom and benevolence surveyed them with de- 
ight, and pronounced them good. ; 

In such a world as this were our primeval ancestors 
Jaced, and the employment assigned them was to 
till the ground and eat of its fruits. Had our race 
continued innocent and undefiled, agriculture must 
have been a pleasant recreation, rather than a toil. 
We might then have seen those products of the field, 
which now cost us much labor, growing spontaneous- 
ly or with little care; our trees not infested with the 
canker work and the caterpillar, our wheat not chok- 
ed by tares, nor our pastures and meadows over-run 
with briers and thistles. So harmless might have 
been the beasts and reptiles, that the figurative lan- 

age of prophecy would have been literally true, 
and we might have seen “the wolf dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid, the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling together.” We 
might have seen our children, not only safely sport- 
ing with the lion, the leopard, and the wolf, but 
«playing on the hole of the asp, and putting their 
hands on the den of the cockatrice, and there be noth- 
ing to hurt or destroy in all the earth.” 

But the earth has suffered a sad reverse. The loss 
of innocence was followed by the loss of paradise. 
The ground has been cursed for man’s sake, and 
doomed to bring forth thorns and thistles, and man 
himself to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
From that sad hour to the present time, agriculture 
has required our utmost labor and ingenuity. Use- 


plant adapted to our sustenance or pleasure, must 
purtured by our care. In our own fertile and happy 
land, how few plants are the native products of the 
sil? With the exception of your Indian corn, your 
whole farms are stocked with vegetables of other 
dimes. Before these could take root, immense fo- 
rests were to be removed; and before they could flou- 
tish, they must be enclosed from grazing beasts, or 
the beasts themselves exterminated. All this effect- 
ed, your constant labor and care are requisite to defend 
the tender plant from weeds, insects, and reptiles, 
and to mellow the earth that it may expand its roots 
and grow to maturity. 

In rearing animals, your task is not less difficult. 
Those which are fitted to be useful, either for food, 
labor, or clothing, and which you would, therefore, 
domesticate, are graminivorous, and mus! be restrain- 
ed from access tu such vegetables as you wish to pre- 
serve. They are mostly of foreign orgin, and una- 
ble to subsist in this climate without yaar care. You 
must therefore provide for them food aid shelter, du- 
ting the inclement winter, and protect them from 
beasts of prey. ‘The hawk watches for your poul- 
try by day and the fox by night. ‘Tle wolf in your 
sheep-cot, gives ocular demonstratim that Sampson 
was not more valiant among the Phiistines, nor ever 
wielded a jaw-bone with better sucess. ; 

There is another event recorded nn sacred history, 
Which had an effect upon the whde surface of the 
earth, and probably a deleterious efect upon agricul- 
ture. I sale to the universal dduge. When the 
itspired historian tells us of ‘thy waters under the 
earth,” and that in the days of Noah “these foun- 
tains of the great deep were brolen up,” and the bil- 
‘lows rolled over the land; and afthe same time “the 
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less and noxious weeds spring up spontaneously, and | imagination to conceive what must have been the pre- 
flourish in all their pomp and luxuriance, while ever .of the world? Who will venture to esti- 


Windows of heaven .” and the rain let down 
in torrents until the whole earth was inundated, there 
must have been such a convulsion of nature as to al- 
ter the surface of the earth, piling up mountains here, 
and making excavations there, if indeed the earth it- 
self was not racked to its centre, and torn to frag- 
ments. Some philosophers have supposed that such 
was the fact; and that the earth was thrown from its 
original position in the heavens so as to incline its 
axis to the plane of its orbit. On this theory they 
account for the longevity of the antediluvians, to 
whom there could have been no variation of seasons, 
and maintain that ‘‘seed time and-harvest, cold . and 
heat, summer and winter,” commenced after the de- 
luge, when the promise was made, that they should 
never cease. Some change in the soil or climate, not 
less than that contended for in the above theory, must 
have taken place, as an adequate cause for at once re- 
ducing human life to one tenth part of its original 
length. A change, so unpropitious to animal life, 
could hardly be otherwise than detrimental to the 
growth of vegetables. Besides; after the labor and 
experience of more than sixteen centuries, all was 
lost. - Not a record, nor vestige left; but Noah and 
his sons had to commence their labors and experi- 
ments anew, in a new world. Add to these conside- 
rations, the shortness of human life, so that but little 
time is left us to be active and useful, after we have 
arrived to years of discretion and gained a competent 
knowledge of agriculture, before we feel our cunsti- 
tution begin to decline, and with a palsied hand and 
tottering step quit the field of labor, and by our fire- 
sides wait our coming dissolution. 

There is another cause which has been most detri- 
mental to the interests of agriculture; the baneful ef- 
fects of which have been felt in every age. A great 
part of the bone and sinew of every nation has been 
drawn from the field to the camp. War, needless 
and unjust war, has left one country untilled, to 
spread ruin and desolation over another. Had the 
lives and treasures, wasted in war, been employed in 
cultivating the soil, and opening roads and canals 
from one section of country to another, who has 


the’ increased wealth and population of the dif- 
ferent nations—the facilities of communication—the 
ease and plenty which would every where abound— 
and the advances which would have been made in all 
the arts, sciences, comforts, and elegancies of life? 
Agriculture has been left to struggle with the igno- 
rance, as well as to suffer from the wickedness of 
man. It had to crawl into existence under every dis- 
advantage. ‘The qualities of plants and the means 
of propagating or destroying them, as they were 
found useful or noxious, were lessons to be learned 
without an instructer. The like ignorance prevailed 
respecting animals. What species were proper to 
domesticate, how they could be supported, and to 
what uses they could be applied, were inquiries which 
could be solved only by experiment. When we turn 
to the implements of husbandry, similar, if not great- 
er difficulties present themselves. Vast forests are to 
be annihilated, the firm soil loosened that your seeds 
may send out their slender roots, and heavy burdens 
removed from the field to places of safety. What 
implements are necessary to effect all this, and how 
and where are they to be procured? Who knows the 
properties of iron? In what mountain is the ore con- 
cealed? Who can dig it up, separate the metal from 
the dross, and without tools or: patterns, fashion tools 
for the farmer’s use? Ages on ages must have rolled 
away,"before men could have acquired such a know- 
ledge’ and such implements of husbandry as now 
seem necessary to a bare subsistence. Their food 
and raiment must have been scanty and of the coars- 
est kind; their implements few and of the rudest 
form. What little science there was in the world, 
was applied to other purposes than the cultivation of 





objects of — and aggrandizement, to their cour- 
tiers and their concubines—their wars and their con- 
quests, while the poor unlettered peasant was left to 
grope his way in the dark, unaided, unpitied. Arrti- 
sans, if such there were, applied their skill to the 
manufacture of swords instead of plough-shares—of 
spears instead of pruning-hooks. The cultivation of 
the earth was left to the lowest and most debased of 
the people, who were alike destitute of skill, energy, 
and a laudable ambition. It was an employment in 
which none could expect to rise to distinction, and in 
which the ambitious and enterprising never engaged. 
It was accounted a mean and degraded occupation, 
and treated with neglect and contempt. Up to the 
present hour, Europe is divided into two great class- 
es, denominated the gentlemen and thes peasantry, or 
the laboring class, and those who are above labor. 
And so deeply rooted was this distinction, that our 
ancestors brought it with them to this country. Per- 
haps it may be within the recollection of some who 
now hear me, that a distinction was once made in our 
universities between the sons of our yeomanry, and 
the sons of our American gentlemen! O, “tell it not 
in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon.” 

I might mentibn other causes with which agricul- 
ture has had to contend; such as the unequal distri- 
bution of land, the consequent custom of renting it to 
tenants, and the tithes, tribute, and taxes which have 
oppressed and disheartened the cultivator in every 
age. In most of the governments of Europe, the ti- 
tle to the soil is founded on conquest. The subjugat- 
ed country was parcelled out among the military 
chieftains of an invading army, and its inhabitants re- 
duced-to a state of vassalage. The policy of these 
great landholders, who were to be the future lords, 
barons, and noblemen of the realm, has been to retain 
their estates in their own families, and rent them to 
the laboring poor. Hence the distinction of landlord 
and tenant has become universal. Where the landed 
property is in the hands of a few, and the t mass 
of the people poor and dependent, the rich landlord 
will impose on his tenants rents and exactions to the 
full extent, of their strength. The humble laborer 
has nothing, and can acquire nothing. He has neith- 
er skill, nor lei¥ive, nor means, nor motives, to make 
any experiments or improvements. A bare subsis- 
tence is all he can expect, and this is the goal of his 
highest ambition. The lords of the soil, instead of 
planning, directing, and superintending improvements 
on their estates, are off on excursions of gallantry, or 
at court basking in the sunshine of royalty, or at the 
banquet revelling in luxury. The extravagance 
and dissipation of the landlord, and the poverty and 
depression of the tenants, have caused “the land to 
mourn.” 

I have glanced at the past, that by comparing the 
present state of agriculture with its low and degrad- 
ed state in former times, you may perceive how 
much has already been done under every disadvantage 
—that a beginning has been made—that many impe- 
diments have been removed—that stronger induce- 
ments are furnished—and that, like St. Paul, you 
have only to “thank God and take courage,” to per- 
fect what is wanting. 

The general principles, necessary to be observed by 
the agriculturist, are few and simple. It is an es- 
tablished law of nature that‘death sustains life. 
Some species of animals are supported by the death 
of others, and some by the destruction of vegetables. 
Animals, which have been found most useful to man, 
are wholly of the latter kind. The first attention of 
the farmer, therefore, must be directed to the produc- 
tion of such vegetables as contribute to the su of 
man and such animals as he has selected for his use. 
In the production of vegetables, the same law of na- 
ture prevails—death is necessary to life. You must, 
therefore, seek that dark, loamy soil, which has been 
formed by the decay of vegetables for a series of 





the earth. The attention of princes was directed to 


years, and as you exhaust it by repeated 
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the fabled Phenix, one crop will arise from the ashes 
of another. Excepting a few tender and delicate 
plants, manures are most efficacious when applied in 
a state of fermentation. They communicate a slight 
degree of warmth and action to the adjacent soil, 
salutary and even necessary to vegetation. Any ani- 
mal or vegetable substances, compacted in a mass and 
imbibing a moderate degree of moisture, will soon 
pass into a state of fermentation, by which they are 
decomposed, and fitted to produce another crop. 
Hence every farmer may manufacture compost to al- 
most any extent. The value of manure is different 
on different soils. It is productive on all, and on some 
indispensable. Land, once brought into a state of 
high cultivation, by returning the proceeds of its 
crops, will not degenerate. Sterile lands, and such 
as have been exhausted or neglected, may be made 
productive in a few years by compost and the plough. 

Where different and opposite soils lie contiguous, 
much benefit may be derived by admixture. A san- 
dy or gravelly soil may be greatly improved by a co- 
vering of loam, mud, orclay. On the contrary, cold, 
wet, muddy land will be greatly meliorated by a coat 
of sand or gravel. A soil warm and dry, especially 
if sloping, may be made highly productive by irri- 
gation. If accompanied by an occasional top dressing 
of barn manure, the farmer will be well repaid. In 
a mountainous region, like some parts of the territory 
within the limits of your society, where precipitous 
streams abound, and whole farms lie on a declivity, I 
am persuaded great advantages might be derived 
from this use of water. A few days labor would add 
some tons of fine hay to your annual income. To 
the agriculturist this must be considered a staple ar- 
ticle. It is the support of your animals, and the 
means of enriching your arable lands, and gathering 
from thence a golden harvest. 

Upon the culture of plants, I have time to say but 
a word, and that is, treat them not with neglect. 
They require your friendly visits, and the repeated 
application of the hoe. ‘The garden will demand 
your daily attention. This may be a pleasant resort, 
when you have borne the heat and burden of the 
day, and the evening tide invites to meditation. 
There you may breathe the fragrant air, succor the 
young plants emerging from the earth, and watch 
their progress through all their changing forms. — 

The cultivation of trees isa subject to which, I 
think, I may with great propriety invite your atten- 
tion. Not only would I recommend to every farmer, 
an orchard of choice fruit, well fenced, and well 
pruned, but a thrifty wood lot,in which no grazing 
animal should feed, and from which fuel and timber 
should be cut with care. We ought to live not only 
for ourselves, but for our children, and for posterity. 
Situated in a region where much fuel is absolutely 
necessary to a comfortable existence, where coal 
mines are not to be found, and where the demand for 
lumber is increasing with the wealth and population 
of the country, our forests already thinned or made 
bare,—there is great reason to apprehend that in the 
next and succeeding gencrations, the scarcity of fuel 
and lumber will diminish your population—that the 
expenses will absorb a great portion of the income of 
your fertile and well cultivated farms, and your 
splendid villages and temples fall to decay. ‘The 
time seems to have arrived when, instead of enlarg- 
ing our fields, we must better improve them; instead 
of making strip and tcaste in our woodlands, we must 
cut sparingly; instead of fecding or eutting down the 
underwood and shoots, we must carefully preserve 
them. Greater economy must be adopted in cooking 
our food and warming our houses. The all-devouring 
chimneys of our ancestors must give place to the stove 
and the furnace. Our houses must be made a better 
defence against the cold, and their materials must be 
taken from the earth rather than the forest. , 

There is one species of trees entitled to your par- 
ticular regard. It is the sugar maple. is flou- 


rishes on almost any soil, yields to none in cleanli- 


ness and beauty, is excellent for fuel, and furnishes 
sugar little inferior to that of the cane. One hun- 
dred of these extended on the margin of your fields, 
or set in the furm of an orchard, would afford an am- 
ple supply of sugar and molasses for half a century 
or more, and when they began to decay, reward you 
with fifty or an hundred cords of the best fire-wood. 
The expenses of transplanting them will be but tri- 
fling, their injury to the land, if any, inconsiderable, 
and a few years will give to them great beauty and 
value. 

The value of the locusts and of the mulberry de- 
serve particular notice, but they are believed to be 
duly appreciated by your society. 

In the management of your various animals, hay- 
ing selected the best bloods, you have only to provide 
for them warm, dry, and commodious shelters, and 
deal out to them sweet and wholesome fodder, and 
pure, clean water. Neatness and cleanliness in this 
department will contribute much to the health, 
growth, and corpulency of your stock. A slattern in 
the house is not more disgusting and unprofitable, 
than a sloven in the barn. In the treatment of those 
patient and docile animals which perform your labor, 
let me crave your mercy. Neither suffer them to 
moan with hunger or thirst, nor to be loaded or driven 
beyond their strength. A mild and generous usage 
will secure their attachment, excite their courage and 
resolution, and dispose them to volunteer their most 
vigorous efforts in your service. Your interest, as 
well as the dictates of humanity, require that you 
abstain from all cruelty and abuse, and that your do- 
minion over them be tempered with lenity and kind- 
ness. 

To carry into effect the objects of your association, 
and give to your occupation all the improvements of 
which it is susceptible, will require the unremitted 
energies of your mind, as well as much vigorous bo- 
dily effort. Agriculture, like all arts and sciences, is 
progressive, and must never be suffered to rest, or re- 
trograde. Your observations must be made with ac- 
curacy, and your researches pursued with ardor. 
Placed in a country containing a great variety of soil, 
in a climate mild and healthful, under a government 
which can impose no burdens on you without yout 
consent, owners of the land you occupy, furnished 
with the most approved implements, and having for 
your guide the experience of former ages, and the 
means of making new experiments under the most 
favorable circumstances, it would be strange, “passing 
strange,” if you made no advances. I have said, 
that heretofore, the sciences held ne fellowship with 
agriculture. A better day has began to dawn upon 
that long neglected occupation. Men of genius and 
learning have devoted their talents to lighten the 
burdens of the laborer, and give success to his efforts. 
As the powers of nature begin to be developed, and 
its laws are better understood, difficulties diminish 
and experiments succeed. The sciences have already 
done much to aid your cause, and may be expected 
to do still more. A new era has commenced, in no 
longer confining science to the cell of the monk, and 
the chamber of the philosopher, but in communicating 
it to the world at large, and applying it to useful and 
practical purposes. The discoveries of the geologist, 
and the experiments of the chemist are spread before 
you, through the agency of the press. Much mu- 
tual benefit m=y also be expected from your society 
and similar associations. They emphatically mark 
the spirit of the age, as distinct from that of any for- 
mer period. Other nations have had their festivals 
and their fairs. The Olympic games of Greece, and 
the gladiatorial exhibitions of Rome characterize the 
age and ruling passion of each of those great empires, 
which in succession gave law to the world. But 
when, or where has public attention been excited and 
directed to the interest of agriculture and the mecha- 
nic arts? When have men of wealth, and science, 
and influence, taken such a deep interest in the wel- 





fare of the laboring part of the community? When 





was information upon these subjects so widely diffus- 
ed and so eagerly sought? These signs of the timeg 
indicate that a better state of things is to be expect- 
ed—that causes are in operation which, if continued, 
will effect a mighty revolution. The united effortg 
of the great mass of intelligence cannot be fruitless, 
By repeated experiments and careful observations, 
from year to year, something will be gained. Whate. 
ver discoveries or improvements are made by one, 
will become the property of all, and never be lost. 

Agriculture and manufactures are not insulated in- 
terests. They are intimately connected with other 
arts and occupations, with the sciences, and the laws 
and policy of our own country and of foreign nations, 
The prosperity of the agriculturist depends not mere. 
ly upon the quantity and quality of his produce, but 
upon the readiness, certainty, facility, and advan 
with which he can vend the surplus, or exchange it 
for such articles as he may need. ‘The same doctrine 
is true in its application to the manufacturer. It ig 
in vain that he produces the best wares, unless they 
can find a market; and the easier and cheaper they 
can be conveyed, the greater will be his profit, 
Whatever, therefore, tends to furnish a sure and stea- 
dy market, or to diminish the expenses and risk of 
transportation, or to reduce the price of articles to be 
received in exchange, is to the farmer and manufac- 
turer a direct and positive benefit. In this view the 
construction of rail-roads and canals through an ex- 
tensive inland country, and improving the navigation 
of rivers, opening a free trade with such nations ag 
will purchase our produce and manufactures, or in ex- 
change, supply us withsuch articles as we may want, 
prohibiting or imposing duties on such importations ag 
come in direct competition with the produce of our 
farms and the wares of our work-shops,—are sub- 
jects, in which the interest of the farmer and the me- 
chanic are deeply involved. A regard to your inter- 
est, therefore, requires that your views be extended 
beyond the cultivation of the soil and the increase of 
your flocks. Your voice must be heard, and your in- 
fluence felt in our state and national legislatures, 
The opinion of sound, intelligent, and practical far- 
mers, is entitled to great consideration; and I am hap- 
py to say, that the time has come when gentlemen of 
every profession are disposed to treat it with respect. 
By continuing to merit the esteem of your fellow. 
citizens, you will not fail to receive it; and so far as 
legislative aid can advance your interests, you may 
— the co-operation of a wise and patriotic legis- 
ature. 

In times like the present, of general depression in 
every branch of industry, you must expect to partici- 
pate with your fellow-citizens. Economy, at all 
times commendable, now becomes an imperious duty. 
If the products of your labor can find no market 
abroad, let them, at least, supply your wants at home, 
To effect this, I place great reliance on the industry 
and ingenui:y of your virtuons wives and daughters. 
They will cirtail your shop bills by furnishing many 
articles of apparel of their own manufacture. Like 
the good wife described by Solomon, they “will seek 
wool and flax,and work willingly with their hands. 
They will lay their hands to the spindle, and their 
right hands hod of the distaff, their candle goeth not 
out by night.” Such merchandize is better than that 
brought from aftr—such industry is above rubies. 

You will not deem me to have surpassed the pro- 
vince assigned ne, when I recommend to you the ex- 
ercise of that infuence and authority, which are vest- 
ed in an employe over those in his service, in sup- 
pressing all lewdress, profanity, intemperance, lying, 
gaming, pilfering,and whatever is opposed to 
morals, and a decmt and orderly behaviour. Your 
interest, your self-respect, and your duty to your do- 
mestics and to yow country, demand this at your 
hands. When a lame portion of our population shall 
become as debased aid degraded as the great mass of 
the people in the estern hemisphere, our elections 
will be a farce, and ar political edifice will fall and 
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bury us in its ruins. He, therefore, who attempts to 
reclaim some who begin to go astray, to prevent the 
fall of others, and to inspire all with a due sense of 
the value of character, and to elevate them toa de- 
cent standing in society, perfurms the best of chari- 
ties to the individuals, and is a public benefactor. 
While we regard the moral deportment and _wel- 
fare of others, may we not neglect our own. While 
we till the ground frem which we were taken, and to 
which we must return, let our treasures be deposited 
jn that “‘better country,” where flows “the river of 
life,” where stands ‘the tree of life,” and where 
“the light of the sun and of the moon” will be extin- 
guished, in the brighter splendor of Gop’s eternal day. 


(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
OF OIL PLANTS. 
In Britain there are few plants grown solely for the 
luction of oil; though vil is expressed from the 
seeds of several plants, as the flax, hemp, &c. grown 
for other purposes. Our chief oil plant is the rape. 

Rape is the Brassica napus, L; Navette, Fr.; 
Risbsamen, Ger.; WVaba silvestre, Span., and Rapa 
silvatica, lial. It is a biennial plant of the turnip 
kind, but with a caulescent or woody fusiform root, 
scarcely fit to be eaten. Von Thaer considers the 
French and Flemish colza (Kohlsaat, Ger.) a different 
jant from our rape; colza is more of the cabbage 
Find, and distinguished by its cylindrical root, cut 
leaves, and greater hardiness. Decandolle seems to 
be of the same opinion. ; ; 

According to these writers, Brassica campestris 
oleifera is the colsat or colza, or rape of the continent, 
the most valuable plant to cultivate for oil; its produce 
being to that of the Brassica napus, or British colsat 
or rape, as 955 to 700. It is distinguished from the 
B. napus, by the hispidity of its leaves. It would be 
desirable fur agriculture, Decandolle observes, that in 
all countries, cultivators would examine whether the 
plant they rear is the B. campestris oleifera dr the B. 
napus oleifera, which can easily be ascertained by ob- 
serving whether the young plant is rough or smooth; 
if hispid, it is the B. campestris; if glabrous, the B. 
napus. Experiments made by Gaujuc, shew the pro- 
duce of the first, compared to that of the second, to 
be as 955 to 700. ; 

For its leaves as food for sheep, and its seeds for 
the oil manufacturer, rape, or coleseed, has been cul- 
tivated from time immemorial. It is considered a na- 
tive, flowers in May, and ripens its seeds in July. 
It may be grown by sowing brvad-cast, o7 in rows, 
like the common turnip, or transplanted like the Swe- 
dish turnip. The culture of rape for seec has been 
much objected to by some, on account of the great de- 
gree of exhaustion of the land that it is sapposed to 
produce; but where it is grown on a suitable soil and 
preparation with proper attention in the a‘ter-culture, 
and the straw and offal, instead of being burnt, as is 
the common practice, converted to the purposes of 
feeding and littering cattle, it may, in many instan- 
ces, be the most proper and advantageous crop that 
can be employed by the farmer. ; 

The soils best suited for rape are :he deep, rich, 
dry, and kindly sorts; but, with platy of manure 
and deep ploughing, it may be grwn in others. 
Young says, that upon fen and peat soils and bogs, 
and black peaty low grounds, it thrves greatly, and 
especially on pared and burut land, which is the best 
preparation for it; but it may be gnwn with perfect 
success on the fenny, marshy, and ¢her coarse waste 
lands, that have been long under grass, after being 
broken up and reduced into a propé state of prepara- 
tion. As a first crop on such desriptions of land, it 
is often the best that can be empbyed. ‘The author 
of The New Farmer’s C ¢ thinks, that this 
plant is not perhaps worth attenion on any but rich 
and deep soils; for instance, thos luxuriant slips that 
are found by the sea-side fens, or wwly broken grounds, 
where vast crops of it may be sised. 


The preparation of old grat lands, if not pared 





and burned, need be nothing more than a deep plough- 
ing and sufficient harrowing to bring the surface to a 
fine mould; and this operation should not be com- 
menced in winter as some recommend, on account 
of the grub and wire-worm having time to rise to the 
surface, but in February or March, immediately be- 
fore sowing, or in July or after the hay crop is re- 
moved, if the sowing is deferred till that season. 
When sown on old tillage lands, the method of pre- 
paration is pretty much the same as that which is 
usually given for the common turnip; the land being 
ploughed over four or five times, according to the 
condition it may be in, a fine state of pulverization or 
tilth being requisite for the perfect growth of the 
crop. In this view, the first ploughing is mostly 
given in the autumn, in order that the soil may be 
exposed to the influence of the atmosphere till the 
early part of the spring, when it should be again 
turned over twice, at proper intervals of time; and 
towards the beginning and middle of June one or two 
additional ploughings should be performed upon it in 
order that it may be in a fine mellow condition for the 
reception of the seed. 

The place in a rotation of crops, which rape occu- 
pies, is commonly between two of the culmiferous 
kind. On rich soils it may be succeeded to the 
greatest advantage by wheat, as it is found to be an 
excellent preparation for that sort of grain; and by its 
being taken off early, there is sufficient time allowed 
for getting the land in order for sowing wheat. 

‘Lhe season of sowing rape is the same as that for 
the common turnip, and the manner, whether in 
broad-cast or rows, the same. The row method on 
the flat surface seems the best for newly broken up 
lands, and the rows on ridglets, with or without ma- 
nure, the best for lands that have been under the 
plough. Where the object is the keep of sheep in 
autumn or winter by eating it down, the broad-cast 
method and thick sowing is evidently the best, and 
is that generally resorted to in Lincolnshire and the 
fenny districts. The quantity of seed when sown 
thick may be a peck an acre, but when drilled or 
sown thin, two or three pounds will suffice. The 
sé@i should be fresh, black, and plump. Vacancies 
may always be filled up by transplanting. 

The season of transplanting begins as soon after 
the corn harvest as possible, being generally perform- 
ed on the stubble of some description of corn crop. 
One deep ploughing, and a sufficient degree of har- 
rowing to pulverize the surface, is given, and the 
plants may be dibbled in in rows a foot apart, and six 
inches in the row or narrower, according to the late- 
ness of the season of planting, and the quality of the 
soil; for it must be considered that plants transplant- 
ed so late as September or October will be far from 
being so strong the succeeding spring, as those sown 
in June and left where they are to run. The seed- 
bed from which the plants are obtained should have 
been sown in the June or July preceding the trans- 
planting season, and may be merely a ridge or two in 
the same or in an adjoining field. We have already 
noticed the Flemish mode of transplanting by laying 
the plants in the furrow in the course of ploughing, 
but as the plants cannot be properly firmed at the 
lower part of the root, we cannot recommend it. 

The after-culture of rape is the same as that of the 
turnip, and consists in hoeing and thinning. The 
plants on the poorer soils may be left at six or eight 
inches apart or narrower, but on the rich they may 
be thinned to twelve or fifteen inches with advantage 
to the seed. Few are likely to grow the plant on 
ridglets with manure; but if this were done, the same 
distance as for turnips will ensure a better crop of 
seed than if the plants were closer together. In 
close crops the seed is only found on the summits of 
the plants; in wide ones on rich soils, it also covers 
their sides. When rape seed is grown purposely for 
sheep keep, no hoeing, thinning, or weeding, are ne- 
cessary. Rape grown for seed will not be much in- 
jured by a very slight cropping by sheep early in the 





autumn, but considerably so by eating down in win- 
ter, or the succeeding spring. The seed begins to ri- 
pen in the last week of June, and must then be pro- 
tected as much as possible from birds. 

In harvesting rape great care is requisite not to lose 
the seed by shaking, chaffing, or by exposing it to 
high winds or rains. 

It is reaped with the hook, and the principal point 
is to make good use of fine weather; for as it must 
be threshed as fast as reaped, or at least without be- 
ing heused or stacked like other crops, it requires a 
greater number of hands in proportion to the land, 
than any other part of husbandry. ‘The reaping is 
very delicate work, for if the men are not careful, 
they will shed much of the seed. Moving it to the 
threshing-floor is another ‘work that requires atten- 
tion; one way is to make little wagons on four wheels 
with poles, and cloths strained over them; the diame- 
ter of the wheels about two feet, the cloth body five 
feet wide, six long, and two deep, and drawn by one 
horse, the whole expense not more than 30s. or 40s. 
In large farms, several of these may be seen at work 
at a time in one field. The rape is lifted from the 
ground gently, and dropt at once into these machines 
without any loss; they carry it to the threshers, who 
keep hard at work, being supplied from the wagons 
as fast as they come, by one set of men, and their 
straw moved off the floor by another set; and many 
hands of all sorts being employed, a great breadth of 
land is finished in a day. Some use sledges prepared 
in the same way. ll is liable to be stopped by rain, 
and the crop much damaged; it is, therefore, of very 
great consequence to employ as many people as pos- 
sible, men, women, and boys, to make the greatest 
use of fine weather. The seed is likewise sometimes 
cleaned in the field, and put into stacks for the mar- 
ket. But when large quantities of seed are brought 
quickly ere as they are liable to heat and be- 
come mouldy, it may be a better method to spread 
them out thinly over a barn, granary, or other floor, 
and turn them as often as may be necessary. 

The produce where the plant succeeds well, and 
the season is fgyorable for securing the seed, is forty 
or fifty busheli~ar more on the acre. Marshal thinks, 
indeed, that on the whole it may be considered as one 
of the most profitable crops in husbandry. There 
have been, says he, instances, on cold unproductive 
old pasture-lands, in which the produce of the rape 
crop has been equal to the purchase value of the land. 
The seed is sold by the last of ten quarters, for the 
purpose of having oil expressed from it, by mills con- 
structed for that use. The price varies considerably, 
but has lately seldom been much below 301. the last. 

The use of the seed for crushing for oil is well 
known; it is also employed as food for tame birds, 
and sometimes it is sown by gardeners, in the same 
way as mustard and cress, for early salading. 

The rape cake and rape-dust, the former adhering 
masses of secd husks, after the oil has been expressed, 
and the latter loose dry husks, are used as a top dres- 
sing for crops of different kinds. They are reduced 
into powder by a malt mill, or other grinding ma- 
chine, and sometimes sown broad-cast over young 
clovers, wheats, &c. and at other times drilled along 
with turnip seed. Four ewt. of powder sown with 
turnip seed in drills, will go over one acre, but three 
times the quantity is required for an acre sown broad- 
cast. Experience has proved, that the success of this 
manure depends in a great measure on the following 
season. If rain happens to fall soon after the rape- 
dust is applied, the crop is generally abundant, but if 
no rain fall for a considerable period the effects of this 
manure are little discernible, either on the immediate 
crop, or on those which succeed it. There are tur- 
nip drills contrived so as to deposit the manure along 
with the seed. . 

The use of the haulm to cattle in winter is —_ 
considerable. The stover (pods and points broken off 
in threshing) nce ann ee 
eaten with an avidity nearly equal to cut straw,at 
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least better than wheat straw. When well got, the 
smaller stalks will be eaten up clean. The offal 
makes excellent litter for the farm-yard, and is useful 
for the bottoms of mows, stacks, &c. ‘The haulm of 
this plant is frequently burned; and, in some places, 
the ashes, which are equal to potash, are sold; by 
which practice, if no manure be substituted, the soil 
must be greatly deteriorated. It is a custom in Lin- 
colnshire, sometimes to lay lands down with cole, 
under which the grass seeds are found to grow well. 
But this sort of crop, as has been already observed, is 
most suited to fresh broken-up or burned lands, or as 
a successor to early peas, or such other green crops 
as are mowed for soiling cattle. 

The use of the leaves as a green food for sheep, is 
scarcely surpassed by any other vegetable, in so far 
as respects its nutritious properties, and that of being 
agreeable to the taste of the animals; but in quantity 

produce, it is inferior to both turnips and cabbages. 
In this view the crops are fed off occasionally from 
the beginning of November to the middle of April: 
being found of great value, in the first period, in fat- 
tening dry ewes, and all sorts of old sheep; and, in 
the latter, for supporting ewes and lambs. The sheep 
are fulded upon them in the same manner as practised 
for turnips, in which way they are found to pay from 
50s. to 60s. the acre; that quantity being sufficient 
for the support of ten sheep, for ten or twelve weeks, 
or longer, according to circumstances. Rape has 
been found, by experience, to be superior to turnips in 
fattening sheep, and, in some cases, even to be apt to 
destroy them by its fattening quality. In The Cor- 
rected Report of Lincolnshire, it is likewise observed, 
that that which is grown on fresh land has the stem 
as brittle as glass, and is superior to every other kind 
of food in fattening sheep, while in that produced on 
old tillage land, the stem is tough and wiry, and has 
comparatively little nourishment in it. 

Among other plants which may be cultivated by the 
British farmer as oil plants, may be mentioned all the 
species of the Brassica family, the Sinapis or mustard 
family, and the Raphanis or radish family, with 
many others of the natural order of crucifere. The 
seeds of these plants, when they remain too long on 
the seedsman’s hands for growing, are sold either for 
crushing for oil, or grinding with mustard seed. This 
includes a good deal of wild charlock and wild mus- 
tard seed, which is separated in the process of clean- 
ing grain by farmers, among whose corn these plants 
abound, and sold to the seed agents, who dispose of 
it to the oil or mustard millers. Various other cruci- 
fere, as the Myagrum sativum, Raphanus chinensis, 
var. oleiferus, both cultivated in Germany, the Erysi- 
mum, Sisymbrium officinale, Turrites, &c. might 
also be cultivated for both purposes. 

The small or field poppy (Papaver Rheeas; Oilette, 
Fr.,) and also the ine seed (P. somniferum, var. 
Pavot, Fr.,) a variety of the garden poppy, are, as 
we have seen, cultivated on the continent as oil plants. 
The oil being esteemed in domestic economy next to 
that of the olive. Other species might be grown for 
the same purpose, all of them being annual plants re- 
quire only to be sown on fine rich land in April; thin- 
ned out when they come up, to six or eight inches 
distance, according to the species; kept clear of weeds 
till they begin to run, and as the capsules ripen to be 
gathered by hand, and dried in the sun. 

The sunflower (Helianthus annuus; Turnesol, Fr., 
and Girasole, [tal.) has been cultivated in Germany 
for its seeds, which are found to yield a good table oil, 
and its husks are nourishing food for cattle. 


THE COTTON CLEANER. 


This is a machine invented by Mr. Gilliam, of 
Greenville, for removing the dirt and trash from seed 
gotton, and for which he has obtained a patent. The 
purposes of this invention are thus explained by the 
patentee. 

«The cleaner may be attached to the gearing of a 





cotton gin, and run at the same time that the gin is 
at work, as it only requires about a half horse power 
to clean from 3000 to 6000 Ibs. per day.—It separates 
the dirt and trash from the cotton, and prepares it for 
the gin; and it has been observed that the gin does 
not cut the staple of the cotton so much to pieces 
after passing through as it does without it. ‘There- 
fore, this machine preserves the staple of the cotton 
and brushes off the stain that collects on it from re- 
maining in the field under heavy falls of rain—con- 
sequently it is restored to its natural state, and in 
market it will command a higher price. The farmer 
can have at least one third more picked out per day, 
with the same number of hands.” [ Carolinian. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
THE SEASON. 


We avail of that portion of our scientific and intelli- 
gent correspondent ‘Observator’s” communication, 
which appears to us the most essential, and most in- 
teresting to our readers in general. 

Mean heat of April, 47 1 3.—Till the 19th the 
season was not more forward than usual, and the pre- 
valence of cold N. E. winds for a long time increased 
the apprehensions of many, that the season would 
prove a backward one. The change of the wind on 
that day to S. W. soon changed the opinions of those 
who entertained such fears, and gave a new aspect to 
the face of the earth. ‘Till the close of the month, 
the progress of vegetation was the most rapid ever 
known in this region at so early a period. It is very 
unusual for trees of any kind to be in full blossom in 
April; and during the last twenty-three years there 
has occurred no instance, within the knowledge of the 
writer, of an apple tree blossoming in that month. 
In 1808, they began to show a few blossoms as early 
as the 3d of May, and in no year since have they 
been observed befure the 5th of the month; which was 
the case in 1814, 1825, 1827, and 1828. Last year, 
the first blossoms noticed were on the 18th of May. 
This year several trees were observed quite full blown 
on the last day of April, making at least eighteen 
days difference in the progress of the two seasons. At 
this time they are in full bloom, and there is probably 
the greatest profusion of blossoms ever known here. 
Pear, peach, and cherry trees have also blossomed un- 
usually full, and there is at present a prospect of a 
superabundance of all kinds of fruit. Grass looks re- 
markably well and like the trees is from fifteen to 
twenty days earlier than usual. 

Waltham, May 7, 1830. 


The following table exhibits the periods, at which 
apple trees have been considered in full blossom for 
the last twenty-four years. 


In 1807 May 26| In 1819 May 31 
1808 — 1820 92 
1809 - 1821 = a 
1810 « @ 1822 ade. 
1811 «- 1823 = = 
1812 June 6 1824 «< 3 
1813 May 27 1825 “15 
1814 - =a 1826 « 16 
1815 - oe 1827 « 18 
1816 sc 628 1828 < % 
1817 cc 688 1829 « Qe 
1818 < 1830 a 





Ox tHE Price or Mutton anv Woot. 

The Banner of the Constitution states as one of the 
reasons why the British can raise wool cheaper than 
we, that the British people are great mutton eaters as 
well as beef eaters; while, on the contrary, in this 
country, a very small proportion, comparatively, of 
mutton is eaten. By quotations of the prices of the 
meat market in a great many different parts of the 
+~_< it is conclusively shown, that mutton sells 
in England for about the same as beef, and in some 


places for more, and that the average price is about 





eleven cents a pound. It is plain from this, that a 
sheep, the carcase of which weighs fifty pounds, ig 
worth five dollars and a half, independent of the skin 
and wool; while in the interior of this country, hun. 
dreds of thousands of sheep nay be had, carcage 
skin, wool and all, fora single dollar. The price of 
mutton in the markets of the Atlantic cities seldom 
exceeds six cents; and this difference in the compara 
tive prices between this country and Great Britain jg 
evidently one of the causes of the superior cheapness 
at which the wool growers of that country can afford 
wool. ‘The humorous remarks with which the Ban. 
ner of the Constitution concludes its exposition of thig 
subject, we subjoin. 

“In order therefore to compete with the British, in 
the raising of wool, we must become a nation of mut. 
ton eaters, and we are clearly of opinion that those 
who wish to see wool in this country produced ag 
cheap as it is in England, should set the example of 
having nothing but sheep served up at political barbe 
cues, at the tables of the woollen spinners and wea- 
vers, and at the festivals of the American Institute, 
They should always keep in mind, that the cod-fishe- 
ry of New England was, in a great degree, establish- 
ed by the patriotic resolution of our eastern fellow 
citizens to have a cod-fish dinner once a week. This 
being a legislative protection to the wool growing in- 
terest, with which no one would have a right to find 
fault, it would stand upon a different footing froma 
tariff Jaw, which taxes a man against his will: andif 
in the progress of time, the American people shall be 
willing to pay more for mutton than for beef, some 








hopes may be indulged, that the awful butchery of | 


sheep, which we understand is now going on to a 
great extent, will not be repeated.” 


Product of the Newport Almshouse Farm, 1829. — 
30 tons hay; 200 bushels corn; 675 do potatoes; 379 
do. onions; 2232 bunches do.; 58 bushels barley; 75 
do. oats. 

The produce of the farm exceeds that of any other 
year, and is yearly improving in walls, buildings, &e, 
About two acres for an orchard have been walled in, 
in which trees will be set this season. There is at 
present, 55 acres cultivated; 574 in meadow. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 


Bricuton Marxet—Monday, May 10. 

At market this day, 241 Beef Cattle, including 8 
unsold last week, (unsold 21,) 24 working oxen, 19 
cows and calves, 62 sheep and 30 swine, including 
15 unsold last week. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $5.33 a 5.50; good 5 
a 5.25; thinner cattle, about twenty, 4.50 a 5.00. 

Working Oxen—Few sales, viz: $44, 45, 42, 70 

Cows and Calves—Ordinary, sales $18, 19, 23, 24. 

Sheep—Frice not noticed. 

Swine—One entire lot of twenty-one, 44 cts. at re 
tail 5 a 6 ets. 











HORTICULTURE. 





(7rom the U. S. Gazette.) 
SEA KALE. 
The subscribe: has the pleasure to announce to the 


} 





~ 





public that he ha: completely succeeded in cultivat- 
ing the Sea Kale a new and excellent vegetable, for } 
which the Horticiltural society at their late meeting 
offered as a premitm a gold medal. 

This valuable pant is now in fine order, and is be. 
lieved to be in the sreatest perfection of any ever pro 
duced in this vicitity, or perhaps elsewhere in the 
United States. H\ will this day, do himself the 
pleasure to exhibit tie same to ladies and gentlemen 
who may favor him with a call. This being a new 
article in the United States, perhaps a short account 
of it may not be amis, [t is known in England by 
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jts common name Sea Kale, or oy to the books 
Crambe Maritima, L. Tetrad Silig, L. and Cruci- 
fere, J. Chou Marin, Fr. Meerkohl, Ger. and Cram- 
bio, Ital. nies 

It is now about eighteen inches in height, and de- 
scribed as a hardy perennial; the whole plant smooth, 
of a beautiful glaucous hue, and covered with a very 
fine meal; occasionally, however, it varies like the 
wall flower-leaved ten week stock, with quite green 
leaves. The flower has a rich white appearance and 
smells strong of honey The precise period of its in- 
troduction to the garden is unknown. Mr. Miller was 
the first who wrote upon it professionally in 1731— 
and Mr. Jones of Chelsea, states that he saw branches 
of it in the Chichester market in 1753. Dr. Lettsom 
about the year 1767, cultivated and introduced it into 
general notice in the neighborhood of London. But 
the late Mr. Curtis has done more to recommend and 
diffuse the knowledge of it than any of his predeces- 
sors. This vegetable is known in Covent Garden 
market, but is rarely seen in France. 

The young spring shoots and the stalks of the un- 
folding leaves blanched by rising through the natural 
ground in a wild state, or by earthing up in the gar- 
dens, are the parts used, and when boiled and dress- 
ed, like asparagus, are not inferior to that vegetable. 
They form also an excellent ingredient in soups. 
Sometimes the ribs of the large leaves are pulled and 
dressed as asparagus after the plant has ceased to send 
up young growths. By forcing, it may be had in 
much perfection, from November till May, a period 
including all the dead months of the year. Vegeta- 
bles are seldom improved by this process, but this ar- 
ticle forms an exception, the forced produced in mid 
winter being more crisp and delicate than those ob- 
tained in regular seasons. Tuomas Smitu. 

Philadelphia, Labyrinth Garden, April 27. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
BLANCHED SEA-KALE. 

Gen. H. A. S. Dearbon, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, has kindly presented 
us with the cuttings of some blanched sea-kale plants, 
raised by him at his residence in Roxbury. ‘These, 
boiled and dressed like asparagus, were finally equal 
to that vegetable as an article of diet. The plants 
were raised in rows, and we believe the mode of cul- 
tivation was the same usually pursued for that escu- 
lent. But the mode of blanching was peculiar, and 
seems to present advantages over the common custom 
of covering with earthen pots, or earthing up, as in 
celery. ‘The process was something like the follow- 
ing:— 

"Two boards about 12 or 14 inches wide, and 10 or 
12 feet long, were nailed together at the edges, so as 
to form a right angle; so that when the edges not 
nailed were turned down, and placed on the ground, 
they formed an angular covering like the roof of a 
house, the highest part being the ridge. Cross-boards, 
properly shaped, were then nailed at the ends, so as to 
prevent warping, and complete the covering. ‘These 
were placed over the rows, and excluded light from 
the vegetables as effectually as earthen pots, and with 
much less labor and expense of time and materials. | 

The sea-kale is not very generally cultivated in 
this country. J. Lowell, Esq. gave the following no- 
tices of this vegetable, in an article formerly publish- 
ed in the Mass. Agr. Repository. 

“The sea-kale is a plant of recent introduction in 
Europe. Perhaps its culture cannot be traced back 
beyond forty years. It is a native of the sea coast of 
the southern parts of England, where it is found 
growing in sea land. , 

“It is very hardy—grows in any tolerable soil—is 
perennial, and costs not half the labor bestowed on as- 
paragus. It may be raised from the seed or from the 
Toot; and fifty plants, occupying a very small space, 
will supply a single family. In its taste it resembles 
the cauliflower. The only labor it requires is to cover 
it with sand or earth, or with pots, or boxes, in 


March, so as to exclude the light, and to blanch it and 
make it white. If not blanched, it is neither so beau- 
tiful to the eye, or so tender or so delicate to the taste 
as if blanched. It should be thoroughly boiled, and it 
is hetter if boiled in milk and water. It should be 
served up like cauliflowers, with melted butter. It 
comes in at a season in which our vegetables in this 
country are very deficient. 

“If in England and France, where it has to com- 
pare at the same table with green peas and spinach, it 
is admired as a luxury,can it be possible that it will 
not eventually succeed with us? 

“Tf in older countries, with milder and shorter win- 
ters, in which they give you green vegetables nine 
months in the year, they value such a plant as sea- 
kale, it must be of greater value to us, whose soil is 
bound in frost from the 10th of November to the first 
of April, and sterile to the first of May. 

“It requires no manure as the asparagus does. It is 
indeed injured by manure, and if our farmers in the 
interior, had a patch of it in their gardens they would 
have earlier succulent vegetables to eat with their salt 
provisions than any other they could raise.” 


(From the Baltimore Gazette.) 
SILK. 


Extract of a letter from the House of Messrs. Rath- 
bone, Brothers & Co. in Liverpool, to a lady in the 
neighbourhood of Sumterville, S. C. 

“We submitted the skein of silk which you sent us, 
and the box of your cocoons, to a clever and experi- 
enced practical man, who has established himself 
here as a Silk Broker; and we now send you the re- 
sult of his examination, with some remarks on the 
reeling of silk, which may be useful for your govern- 
ment and that of your friends; to whom you are at 
full liberty to communicate them, if you think they 
will prove serviceable.” 

The Opinion.—T he white cocoon is decidedly of 
the best quality; from whieh I should conceive the 
silk was made, which accompanies it. It is very si- 
milar to China silk, which is imported into Great 
Britain in very considerable quantities; and, being ap- 
plicable to almost every purchase, in a great measure 
regulates the price of other silks. It is now worth 
about 12s per lb. or $2 66 cents; but on an average 
state of the market, it may be stated at 14s or $2 88 
cents. ‘The two yellow cocoons, of the deepest co- 
lour, are the best of the remaining three of lighter 
shade; and the primrose one, is evidently the result 
of unhealthy worms. This circumstance was, I con- 
ceive, owing to the temperature of the atmosphere 
not being sufficiently warm; or, the mulberry leaves, 
on which the worms were fed not having been suf- 
ficiently dry. Silk worms, fed on lettuce leaves, fre- 
quently spin silk of a pale yellow, or primrose, neith- 
er of which are of appreciated quality. 

Your friends cannot consult a better authority, on 
these subjects, than Count Dandolo, (see a transla- 
tion of his work on the cultivation of silk, published 
by the British, [rish and Colonial Company, of which 
I am a director.) He points out, in the clearest man- 
ner, the various changes of the worm, and the parti- 
_ heat and food requisite to the cultivation of good 
silk. 

However, whatever may be the success attendant 
upon the attainment of good cocoons, every thing de- 
pends upon the proper selection and reeling of them 
into the hank. The Italians excel inthis. There- 
fore, their silks are peculiarly adapted to our finest 
manufactures. Although our importations from the 
East-Indies are great; and this trade is of such vital 
importance to our successful competition with the 
continent, it is to be regretted, that neither the East- 
India Company, nor the private merchants, have 
hitherto employed any competent persons to superin- 
tend the reeling of the silk. If that was done, I 
have not the slightest doubt but that silks, of the 





eastern production, would render us altogether inde- 
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— of either France or Italy; for it is an estab- , 
ished fact, that silk of the best quality can be- pro- 
duced, in the East-Indies, at a lower rate than in Ku- 
rope. . 

I have been long impressed with the idea that ma- 
ny of our other colonies are also well calculated” for 
the cultivation of this valuable material, and, as the 
silk manufacture is daily increasing in importance, 
there will be every inducement to extend the cultiva- 
tion of a produce, which has proved a source of im- 
mense profit to those who have hitherto embarked in it. ° 

The three things principally requisite are, that the 
silk should be clean, even, and not sticky: the fi 
of these properties depends on the caution of the 
reeler. He ought to take great care not to allow any 
of the inferior cocoons to be intermixed with those of 
a good quality. The second property depends upon 
the caution of the reeler taking care that when one 
cocoon breaks, another is instantly substituted. And 
the third depends upon the silk not being reeled too 
rapidly, and not being well crossed upon the hank, * 
but also well acted upon by the croise. 

The following information may be useful as shew- 
ing the average prices, which the Company and pri- 
vate Bengal silks have realized in this country for the 
last nine years, 


Company. Private. 
1820, 242 pen. per Ib. 1820, 193 pen. per lb 
* 1, 214 do do * 1, 185 do do 
* 2, 249 do do «2, 180 do do 
* 8, 216 do do * 3, 163 do do 
“& 4, 210 do do * 4, 152 do do 
* 5, 241 do do * 5, 189 do do 
‘ 6, 174 do do ‘ 6, 187 do do 
* 7, 203 do do * 7, 170 do do 
* 8, 204 do do * 8, 187 do do 





The proper way to reduce these sums into the cur- 
rent money of the United States, is to consider every 
fifty pence as one dollar; for that, according to Mr. 
Smith’s Report to the Senate, is one half-penny more 
than the actual value of the Spanish dollar. The 
American dollar is still less. 


(From the Daily Troy Sentinel.) 
ENGRAFTING GRAPE VINES. 


Mr. Hoey: 

The successful engrafting of the grape vine, which 
has long baffled the skill of nursery-men, in this 
country, and of the Vignerons in Europe, so as to 
make the operation as sure and as easy, as in the 
well known operation of engrafting on trees, was, so 
far as I know, first made known to the American 

ublic, by my late worthy friend, J. J. Dufour, of the 
evay Swiss Vineyard, Indiana. In his very excel- 
lent practical treatise, “The American Vine Dresser’s 
Guide,” 12 mo. pp. $17. Cincinnati, 1826, the re- 
sult of twenty-five years’ experience in the 
culture in the United States, at page 225, he fully 
describes this mode. ‘The author of this work died at 
Vevay, in February, 1827, some years previous to 
which he had instructed me in his mode of engraft- 
ing, and which I have found, by experience, to be 
perfectly successful. As the author made no secret 
of it, so I have not, but have told every body that ap- 
lied, taking care to inform them who informed me. 
ufour is dead; every body, about here, now practi- 
ses upon his plan; but no one, so far as I can disco- 
ver, remembers the man, and many are claiming it as 
a sort of mystery of their own! His plan is, to saw 
off the root of the stock, into which you would insert 
the graft, under ground; bore a small hole into the 
end of the root-stock, and insert the graft, with one 
or two buds, then keeping the root covered with mel- 
low earth, and the upper bud just even with the sur- 
face, and the whole process is accomplished. I never 
water my grafts, on I have had them five feet, 
the main vine, the first year, besides i 
irty bunches of grapes. Some care is necessary, 
vubtng off the opethan shoots, but the operation 
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is easy, and as sure as the inserting of a graft into an 
apple or plum tree. If the rvot-stock is of a vigor- 
ous growth, and the graft well chosen, having the 
wood of the two last years’ growth upon it, and from 
a bearing vine, the graft will always bear fruit the 
first year, and of the quality of the graft. 

Dufour had another mode, common in France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, by splitting the root-stock, 
and inserting the graft, in the shape of a thin wedge, 
either end-wise or vertically; but this is less certain 
of success, judging by my own experience. 

He sometimes put in two or three grafts, into one 
large root-stalk, as these may be inserted any where 
in the wood of the vine, as well as in the pith, or 
centre. A sharp tool, such as a centre-bit tool, is to 
be preferred toa gimblet, because it cuts the wood 
more smoothly. Let it be Dufvur’s mode of engraft- 
ing, and no secret, and no matter how many derive a 
benefit from it. You may publish this, if you think 
proper. Very respectfully yours, 

Horatio Gates SparrorD. 

May 1, 1830. 








DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


TRAFALGAR CRADLE— American System. 


I can tell you, Mr. Skinner, of a cradle invented 
by Cousin Tabitha, your well known correspondent, 
that will rival Reed’s famous patent. ‘This cradle has 
a crank movement, not rotary like the common one, 
nor horizontal like Reed’s, but undulating like the sea: 
and as the motion is well represented by the figures 
on that calico, once called JVelson’s waves, (better 
known to us when we were tributaries to Man- 
chester,) this useful household machme has been nam- 
ed the Trafalgar cradle. ‘The name is also appro- 
priate from the inscription, in staring capitals, placed 
upon it by the lady inventress.—** England expects 
every man to do his duty.” ‘The astounded husband 
met with it in “my lady’s chamber,” not “three weeks 
after marriage.” Jeremy. 





Practica Ruxes ror Borriine Ags. 


The first question to be considered is, whether the 
ale is in proper order for bottling? If on drawing out 
the vent-peg of the cask the liquor spirts up with 
force, it is a proof that the fermentation is still too 
active to render it safe to bottle. The best way of 
proceeding in this case will be to fill up the bottles 
and to leave them uncorked for 24 hours. Should 
they have lost by frothing over, or should the froth 
have subsided in the bottles, they are then to be filled 
up within two inches of the corks; the corks are then 
to be driven home, and the bottles are to be laid on 
their sides. The use of laying them on their sides 
is in order to soak the corks and swell them, so that 
they may fit perfectly tight, and thus totally prevent 
the escape of carbonic acid, for it is to the presence 
of this gas that the briskness is attributable. It is 
also possible that when the bottles lie on their sides 
they offer less obstruction to the last feeble efforts of 
fermentation than if they stood in the high column 
which an upright posture would produce. Pressure 
resists chemical changes. In this state the drink be- 
comes up in the bottle, as it is termed. If it be 
strong it remains quiet; if weak, it begins to burst 
the bottles; and as soon as notice of this kind is given 
by one bottle, all the rest should be set standing up; 
this will prevent further bursting. In winter the-bot- 
tles must be kept moderately warm; in summer cold. 
But if on drawing the vent-peg from the cask the 
ogee appears quite still, its taste should be examin- 

. If itis still a little saccharine, and has a little 
briskness, it is just in order for bottling, and the bot- 
tles, when filled, need not be left uncorked for any 

of time. If the drink appears vapid and aci- 
dulous it is totally unfit for bottling. Home-brewed 
ales made in pn | quantity, and in cold of winter, do 


not succeed well for bottling. The temperature is 
apt to fallin the tun before the attenuation is com- 
pleted; the yeast then subsides; the drink is drawn 
off into bottles, and being now destitute of yeast, 
scarcely any fermentation continues. There is little 
alcohol formed, and hence the drink does not keep. 
All this would be prevented if the heat of the tun 
were kept up by artificial means, until a good at- 
tenuation had been obtained. 


Dye From Potato-FLowers. 

Sir J. Sinclair has ascertained, by a series of expe- 
riments conducted under his superintendence by G. 
Page and Co., dyers, Prince’s street, that permanent 
and beautiful colours in silk, cotton, and woollen goods 
may be produced from the flower of the potato. Sir 
John says, that these colours are “equal to the finest 
tints procured from the most valuable foreign materi- 
als, and in richness of shade they are likely, in some 
cases, to be even superior;” and he adds, that “it is a 
peculiar advantage attending this discovery that the 
cutting of the flowers of the potato is not prejudicial 
to the plant; on the contrary, by preventing the for- 
mation of the seed or apple, there is reason to believe 
that it will add to the weight and improve the quality 
of the root.”— Caledonian Mercury. 
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STANZAS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RICHLIEU.” 


I've sat and seen one bright wave chase 
Its fellow on the strand, 
Then fall away, nor leave a trace 
Upon the printless sand— 
Though scarce the pebbles felt the shock, 
The waves have worn the solid rock! 


I've sat and heard the autuma wind 
Amid the branches play, 
So softly mild, so blandly kind, 
It scarcely stirred the spray— 
Yet soon it bore Spring’s verdant birth, 
To wither on its native earth. 


I’ve sat and seen the evening sun 
Sink from his golden sky, 
His long bright race of glory run, 
And close his golden eye; 
So slow he passed, scarce changed the light, 
And yet he left the world in night, 


And like yon sea is human life; 
Events, like billows, roll, 
Moment, on moment, strife to strife, 
That change us, to the soul; 
And joys, like autumn leaves, fall fast— 
Hope sets—and being’s light is past. 


I’ve stood on earth’s most daring height, 
And seen day’s ruler rise, 

In his magnificence of light, 
To triumph through the skies, 

And all the darkness of the world, 

Far from his shining presence hurled. 


All, too, that fades upon the earth, 
Too weak to linger here, 
Re-blossoms with a second birth, 
To deck the coming year; 
Shall hope, then, man’s eternal dower, 
Be frailer than a failing flower! 


Ah no! like autumn leaves, that die, 
That bloom again in spring, 
Fresh joys shall rise from those gone by, 
And purer incense bring, 
And when, like suns, hope sets in night, 
Shall she not beam from worlds more bright? 





(From the Journal of Health.) 
How ro Preserve THE ComPLexion. 

To the question which has been proposed ta us by 
some of our female readers—‘‘ What is the best fluid 
as an ordinary wash for the face—calculated, while it 
removes — from the skin, to preserve unim- 
paired the freshness of the complexion?” We reply, 
without hesitation—simple soap and water—both ari- 
cles being as pure as can be obtained. We have point- 
ed out in a former number, most of those causes by 
which the softness, transparency, and brilliant colour 
of the skin, are impaired. These being carefully 
avoided—daily ablutions with soap and water will ef- 
fectually answer all the purposes for which a long list 
of cosmetic lotions are in vain resorted to. Our fe- 
male readers may rest assured that the only beauti- 
fiers of the skin are personal cleanliness—regular ex- 
ercise—temperance—pure air, and a cheerful temper. 
If any one of these be neglected, the skin and com- 
plexion will invariably suffer. 

It is only by preserving the skin free from all im- 
purities, and thus enabling it to perform, with free- 
dom, its important functions, that any external appli- 
cation is at all useful. ‘To this end there is nothing 
so well adapted as pure water, with the occasional ad- 
dition of soap. They who, from a ridiculous idea that 
washing frequently with water injures the skin, sub- 
stitute distilled liquor, cologne water, or any other 
fluid, simple or compound, pursue a practice most ef- 
fectually calculated to destroy its.suppleness, transpa- 
rency, and smoothness, and to cover it with unseemly 
blotches. 

But it is not merely as a local wash we would en- 
force upon all the use of pure water. When applied 
in the form of a bath to the whole surface, at those 
seasons of the year in which its use, in this manner, 
can with propriety be resorted to, it is productive of 
the most beneficial effects—promoting the general 
well-being of the system,as well as that healthy con- 
dition of the skin, independent of which it can lay no 
pretensions whatever to beauty. It is a well-known 
fact, that those nations by whom bathing is the most 
frequently resorted to, are those distinguished, most 
generally, for elegance of form and freshness of com- 
plexion. 
——————— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Tue Late Dr. WoLtaston.—Small as was Dr. 
Wollaston’s laboratory, and minute as were the means 
to which he had recourse in making his experiments, 
they proved exceedingly profitable to his purse. His 
discovery of the malleability of platinum, it has been 
asserted, alone produced about thirty thousand pounds. 
He is also said to have derived great pecuniary advan- 

es from several of his other and even minor disco- 
veries and inventions, which, by being of a nature 
likely to make them immediately and generally use- 
ful, were certain in a short time to produce a conside- 
rable return. It has been doubted by some whether 
this distinguished man, great as he was in science, 
and possessing many excellent qualities, would not 
have been greater had his views been somewhat less 
directed to the acquisition of a fortune. But if the 
following story be true—and there is every reason to 
believe that it is so—it proves how very distinct a 
thing is the prudence which acquires wealth, from the 
iron-hearted parsimony which buries it:—Having been 
applied to by a_gentleman, who was involved by un- 
expected difficulties, to procure him some government 
situation, Dr. Wollaston’s reply was, “I have lived 
tosixty without asking a single favour from men in 
office, and it is not after that age I shall be induced to 
do so, even were it to serve a brother. If the enclosed 
can be of use to you in your present difficulties, pray 
accept it, for it is much at your service.” The en- 
closed was a check for ten thousand pounds.—Anauat 
Biography, 1830. 
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(Items from late English papers.) a 
The Emperor of Austria up regularly every 
morning at seven o’clock, and devotes the of the 
morning until one o'clock, to audiences and state af- 
fairs. At one o’clock he takes a walk, sometimes: 
with the Empress, but more frequently with his 
Grand Chamberlain, or one of his aides-de-camp. He 
dines at four o’clock, and this repast consists of five 
dishes and a desert. He drinks nothing: but water 
with his dinner, and takes a small glass of Tokay 
with his desert. After dinner he takes\a walk in 
what is called Paradise Gardens, where a. great num- 
ber of pigeons are bred; and at six o’clock takes cof- 
fee in the pavilion of the new Imperial garden. The 
Empress prepares the coffee herself. She usually 
dresses in the most simple style, and acts towards her 
husband like a good housewife. The Emperor “em- 
ploys the rest of the evening, until supper time, in 
playing trios on the flute with one of his aides-de- 
camp, and one of the nobles of the Court. All the 
members of the Royal family have learned some ba- 
siness. ‘The Prince Imperial is an excellent weaver, 
and the Archdukes are all good carpenters and cabi- 
net-makers. ‘The greatest attention is paid to their 
morals. 





Mr. Gurney’s Steam Carriace.—So far from 
this clever invention being at a stand, as many persons 
have reported, from interested motives, the success of 
the vehicle is certai he, carriage has actually been 
‘in the streets of the metro- 
ys during many days of the last 
hot anticipate the-aeceleration of the 












mails, through itsagency, at no di of time? 
The first public carriage for ted to 
start early in the ppring. : 

There is novia the possession Mr: & Sum 


immer, 
coal-merchant; ih Leicester, a piece of Portland-hard 
coal, from the Duke of Portland’s colliery, weighing 
15 cwt., and measuring in length 14 feet. 
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&# We are sorry to learn that a considerable por- 
tion of the growing crops of wheat on the James 
River has been seriously injured by the depredations 
of its most furmidable enemy the fly. 

The fruit we believe has escaped injury, and pro- 
mises to be abundant. The spring has advanced more 
uniformly than usual, unmarked by sudden changes 
or extraordinary spells of moisture or drought. 





¥% Since the ahove was sent to the printer, we 
have seen in the Easton Gazette, the following me- 
lancholy evidence that the ravages of this dreadful 
enemy tothe prosperity of the farmer, pervade the Eas- 
tern Shore of Maryland. The more regretted be- 
cause of their almost exclusive reliance on that grain 
as their staple commodity. 


Hessian Fry Acatn. 
Easton, (Md.) May 15. 

The hopes of our farmers are again nearly blasted 
by this pernicious insect—Accounts have been daily 
brought in by the farmers, from all parts of this coun- 
ty, of the great ravages of the fly. In some instances, 
in our best lands, best farmed, the destruction is 
dreadful and astonishing, and we hear of no wheat ex- 
— the rare-ripe that has escaped at all—that we are 
d has not been injured—there are a few lots and 
nicely prepared fallow fields of this rare-ripe wheat 
are luxuriant and beautiful—nearly one half the 
crop of wheat, it is feared, is already gone. Upon 
many of the thin lands there will scarcely be any crop 
atall. ‘The appearance of the fly, it is ented, wes 





rather later than usual, but the havoc it committed was 
proportionably rapid and great. 
e received the following communication from a 

gentleman who resides a few miles from Easton. 

Dear Sir,—Upon walking this afternoon into a lot 
of my early wheat, I discovered a large flock of birds, 
(known to some, by the name of “rice birds,”) pluck- 
ing the grains of wheat from the head. On examin- 
ing the heads of wheat, which they had attacked, I 
found them stript of almost every grain. I am afraid 
that these birds, if they continue much longer with us, 
will prove very destructive to our crops of wheat. 
knmediately upon discovering the havoc that they had 
made, I commenced shooting at them, but it had little 
or no effect in driving them off; in a very short time 
after firing at them, they returned again. 

N.B. Fearing that some farmers are not aware of 
the destruction of these birds, I send you the above for 
their information. 


If the experience of half a century is not to be en- 
tirely thrown away, it is time that they should pro- 
fit of sucha Jong series of mournful experience, in 
regard tothe precariousness of this crop. We have 
before suggested the practicability of having very 
cheap, strong, plainly constructed sleamboats, to trend 
regularly along the shores of their rivers, for mar- 
keting, fruits, poultry, and butter; by means of 
which every part of that beautiful portion of the 
state might be brought as it were, in very near proxi- 
mity to our markets—and again-;why do they not 
turn their attention to the rearing of fine horses for 
saddle and harness. ‘Thousands of horses are reared 
in New York, as we have lately had an opportunity 
to know, which, trotting their mile in $4 minutes, 
sell readily for $250 to $300. Yet what do we see 
in Maryland? . Kastern Shore gentlemen with large 












arms coming toy Baltimore, to buy second rate horses 
at high prices! ey would lay a heavy tax on 
stallions that woul “had“ones from the state, 
and pluck up spizi witite and buy first rate 


horses to breed'ffb would soon receive for 


Pe now sent out of it 
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Baltimore. The proprietOff @ single mill here has 
manufactured in ten or eleven months more than 
100,000 bushels of wheat —can any thing be more obvi- 
ous than that every agricultural community is benefited 
in proportion tothe number of consumers in the state 
who do not live by agriculture—and who must there- 
fore be their customers without being their rivals? es 

pecially when these consumers are engaged in 
branches of commerce and industry, that grow natu- 
rally out of the state of things, and are not fostered 
by an artificial legislative support, derived from taxa- 
tion on the cultivators of the soil? Suppose that, by 
the natural current of external commerce, and of aug- 
mented facilities for internal trade, the population of 
Baltimore should be suddenly swelled to half a mil- 
lion of souls; who does not perceive how immediate 
and positive would be the benefit to the farmers of the 
state—why then this narrow minded jealousy of Bal- 
timore? Why not unite, heart and hand in every 
measure which fairly tends to increase her numbers 
and prosperity? Her people must live—they cannot 
subsist on air; they must have their bread, and their 
beef, and their pork, and their mutton, their vegeta- 
bles, their poultry, their butter. To enable them to 
buy these, they must have their profits on their me- 
chanic trades, and on the transportation to foreign 
markets of our agricultural products. Well! is it 
not clear that the more there are engaged in com- 
merce, and in unforced manufactures, which are not 
upheld by a tax on the farmer, the better it is for the 
farmer? Nay more—the farmer has not only a di- 
rect personal interest in the number of the inhabitants 
of the city, he is also deeply concerned that these in- 
habitants should be out of debt, easy in their circum- 
stances, prosperous, aye, and too! better were 
it for the farmers of the state if every man in the city 


5 tow can we characterise | & 
d inthe country towards | gen 
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Oe 
could afford to live in a style of eastern-magnificence. 
If every householder. could spread his floors with 
turkey carpets, and hang his walls with the most 
costly products of the loom—if every one could keep 
twenty herses, and as many servants, as long as these 
signs of wealth are not the fruits of taxes on the 
people; instead of harbouring in his bosom a low born 
rankling jealousy, the farmer should know that all 
these servants must eat—all these horses must be 
fed. ‘Thig fine furniture, whether the product of fo- 
reign or dgmestic art, must be sustained by, and, paid, 
for with the prodtice of the soil. 
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§* The dry style in which history is too often’ 


written, renders the study of it so little attractive, 
that young people are apt to peruse it without advan- 
tage, ther@ being nothing in the mere chronologieal 
details that can fix and leave lasting impressions on 
the ardenfand youthful mind—To pourtray charac- 
ter and nafrate events, in language that should charm 
and enlighten, without any sacrifice of truth to fiction, 
would seem to be a desideratum in histdtiesh-writi: 
that has been reserved for Sir Walter Scott. True it 
is, that the pages of Gibbon, glow uence on 
the great events and principles that tive given rise to 
civil, and characterised religious réVolutions and wars, 
but Sir Walter Scott throws:the charms of romance 
into the minutie of history,in a way that commends 
it and renders it entertaining to the least studious and 
attentive reader. 

It seems by the preface to the volumes before us 
that Sir Walter Scott was invited to undertake a ge 
neral sketch of Scottish history in connexion with a 
similar abridgement of English history, by Sir James 
Melntosh,.and of Irish history, by ‘Thomas 
Esq—Sir Walter modestly declares that there are 
few literary persons who would not have been willing 
to incur much labour and risk of reputation for the 
a of publishing in such company. The two vo- 
umes before us (Scottish History,) have been recently 
patie in good style by Messrs. Carey and Lea, of 

ilade 







British isles, and verily we think every 
jnet ought to contain them; they are 


$3- The great sale of improved short horns adver- 
tised in the American Farmer, of May 7th, will take 
place at Powelton, on the 16th of June next.—The 
daily steam boats plying north and south, with the un- 
common docility of these animals, will afford a very 
desirable facility for transporting them. ‘ 








[The following advertisement shéws the extent of 
operations at that respectable and valuable establish- 
ment the New York Tattersalls—conducted by 
Messrs. Blythe and Watson.] 


TATTERSALLS, NO. 446, BROADWAY. 


BLYTHE & WATSON. 

Auction this afternoon, Monday, April 26th, 1830. 
Sale to commence at half past 3 o’clock, P. M. 

The regular public sale at Tattersalls, 446, Broad- 
way, will take place this afternoon (Monday) April 
26th, at half past 3 o'clock, in the sale Arena. Stran- 
gers will be reyuired to leave a deposit ‘at the time of 
—— mati ti 

0. 1. Dark brown , 14 hands high, coming 7 
years old, well broke wid kind in or and an ex- 
cellent saddle horse—warranted sound. 

2. Grey horse, 8 years old, good in harness and 
fine under the saddle—warranted sound. 

$. Blooded bay mare between 4 and 5 years old, 
sired by the celebrated full blooded horse Roman, 
from a Duroe mare, kind and gentle in harness and 
easy under the saddle—warranted sound. pd 

4. Dark brown (aged) horse, kind and gentle in 
harness and a fine saddle horse. dat, 

5. Bay horse, 4 years old, broke well to harness 
and a good saddle horse—warranted sound. 


. The whole is well entitled Cabinet Hie- —s 
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6; Brown horse, 7 years old, good harness and sad- 
dle- orn well calculated for a lady—warranted 
sound. 

7. Grey horse, 6 years old, kind in harness and a 
strong serviceable family horse, accustomed to the ci- 
ty—warranted sound. 

8. Bay mare, 5 years old, out of the noted Mem- 
brino, a fast traveller, good in harness or under the 
saddle, 

9. Sorrel horse, 7 years old, well broke to harness, 
a fleet traveller, easy under the saddle—warranted 
sound. 

10. Bay horse, 7 years old, well broke to single 
and double harness, and a fleet traveller. 

11. Bay horse, goud in harness, and excellent un- 
der the saddle. 

12. A pair of aged horses, well matched, kind in 
harness—warranted sound. 

13. Dark bay horse, 6 years old, flowing mane and 
tail, well broke, kind, spirited, and fleet in harness, a 
fine saddle horse—warranted sound. 

14. Dun coloured colt, 4 years old, broke to all 
harness and good under the saddle—sired by Duroc 
from a Membrino mare, will trot a mile in three an 
a half minutes—warranted sound. 

15. Horse, gig, and harness, bay horse, 7 years 
old, kind in all harness and a good family horse— 
warranted sound. 

16. Coachee, horses, and harness—horses are aged, 
well broke, and kind in harness, coachee and harness 
in good order. 

17. Carriage, horses, and harness; horses of the 
best blood, raised at the manor of Mr. Livingston, 
have fine spirit and are remarkably gentle, warranted 
in every respect—The carriage was built by Ross, to 
order, is now in good repair, and with the harness, 
originally cost $720. The object of disposing of 
them, is the owner leaves the city, on the first proxi- 
mo. In addition to others which are expected and 
will be described at the time of sale. After which,a 
variety of carriages, single and double wagons, gigs, 
buggies, Sc. &c. as follows: 

1 second hand coach, running part new, in good 
order, sold on a credit of six months for approved pa- 
per.—1 do. barouche wagon.—1 do. Boston gig.—3 
do. gigs in good order —wagons, sulkies, buggies, &c. 
&c. new and second hand saddles, harness, &c.—1 new 
barouche with dickey seat. 


The proprietors have adopted the following rule— 
that when a sale is made of horses which are war- 
ranted, the proceeds will be retained in the hands of 
the proprietors for three days, when, unless a claim is 
made by the purchaser, they will be paid over, and 
after that period they will not hold themselves re- 
sponsible. 


Conditions of sale—Cash on delivery—in current 
money. The horses and carriages to be seen during 
the morning. 


Prices Current in Boston, May 14. 

Apples, best, bbl. 2.25 a 3.00. Beans, white, bushel 
-15.2 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 9.00 a cargo No. 1, 
7.25 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.25.26.50. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .10a.13. Cheese, new milk, .7 a .9; skim- 
med milk, 2.4.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.25 a 
—— Genesee, 5.25 a 5.50; Rye, best, 3.00a3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .50 a 55; Rye, .65 2.70; Barley .62; Oats .35a 
-40. Hogs’-Lard, \st sort, new, lb. .7a.8. Pork, clear, 
bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 12.50 a ——; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fow] Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top.62 a .75; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a.33; 
Red do. Northern, 728; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .45 a 
.60; do. do unwashed, .25 a.40; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .87 @ .45, do. half blood, .35 a .38; do. quarter, 
washed, .80 a .33; Native, washed .30 a .33; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, .40 a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 a.35; do. 
Spinning, Ist sort, 33 a .35. 








Prices Current in New York, May 15. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20a 23. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a .124; Upland, .9a.11; Alabama, .9 a.114. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .21; Flax.13.a.18. Flar, Ame- 
rican,7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a——; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.75 a--— Canal 4.75 a 5. ; Balt. 
Howard st. 5. a 5.124 Richmond city mills, -—— 
country, 4.874 a ——Alexand’a, 4.75 a 5. Fredericks- 
burg 4.75 a--——— Petersburg, 4.75 a .—— Rye Flour, 
——- a 3.00; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50 a —— per hd 
12.30 a——- Grain, Wheat, North, 1.00 a Vir. 
84 a 90; Rye, North, 58 a 60; Corn, Yel. Nor. .—a 
50; Barley, —a— Oats, South and North, .28 a .36; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.09 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 a 9.75; prime 5.50'a 6.25; cargo 
4.50a Butter, N. York, — a-—- shipping, .6.a 11; 
Lard,.63a.7; Pork, mess 12.50 a 13.—; prime 9.00 
a 9.374. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, May 17. 


Bees-wazx, yellow .21a.22; Beans, bushel $.85 a 1.00; 
Beef, mess 10.00 a —- prime 8 a9, cargo4; Bulter, No. 
1,6a7, No.2, 5.a6; Cotton, New Orleans .104 a .124; 
Upland 10. a.114, Tennessee 10 a .104, Alabama 10 a 
104; Feathers, South. .32a.33, West. .31a.32; Flar.6a 
-1, Flour, sup. 4.57, fine, 4.25 a ——— Rye 3.187 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a —-, bls. a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask 9!50; bu. 1.25 a ——; Grain, Wheat .98 a 1.00 
Rye 48 a 52, Corn |. c. white, .35 a .364, |. c. yellow, 39 
a .40, u. c. round, 44 a —; Oats .28 a., 30; Barley, Pa. 
-60 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .9 2.10, Virginia 9a 94, Western .9 a .94; 
Hemp, 210 a 220;“ard, .5 a .7; Oil, linseed, 72 a —; 
Pork, mess, 13.00 a ——, prime 11.50 a—; cargo 10. 
Rice, 2 25.22.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .4 a .7, Vir. .4.a.54. 
Wool, common washed Ib. .24 a .30, half blood .28 a 33, 
three quarters blood .32 a .34, full blood 35 a .40; un- 
washed, generally 6 cents less, according to quality. 
&e. &e. 


IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNED 
CATTLE. 


Mr. Powet’s Stock or Hicn Brep SHort Horns, 
consisting of sixty males and females; either imported 
or bred by him, will be offered for sale at Powelton, 
near Philadelphia, on Wednesday, 16th of June, at 10 
o’clock. These animals have never been offered for sale, 
nor would they be sold if the owner were not about to leave 
America for some time. WILLIAM HUGHS. 


TREATISE ON SILK. 


For sale at the office of the American Farmer, a 
treatise on the Culture of Silk, detailing the method of 
Rearing the Mulberry, Managing Silkworms, and Reeling 
Silk, by Gideon B. Smith. This little pamphlet is 
printed on a single sheet of paper, in a compact form, 
convenient for sending by mail, and the postage can in 
no case be over 6 cents. Price $1 a dozen or 124 cents 
single. 


HARVEST TOOLS AND OTHER AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


SINCLAIR & MOORE, Pratt street wharf, offer for 
sale a good stock of Grain Cradles and Scythes, also 
Grass Scythes and Sneads complete or separate, Sickles, 
Grass Hooks, Whetstones by the box or retail; also 
their highly improved Wheat Fans and Threshing Ma- 
chines, together with a general supply of Ploughs, Har- 
rows, Cultivators, &c. &c. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The subscriber has on hand a supply of Grass and 
Cradle Scythes, Scythe Sneeds, Scythe Rifles, and 
Stones, and Grain Cradles; Robbins’ celebrated Corn 
Planter, which is very useful for planting various kinds 
of seeds, such as Mangel Wurzel, Peas, &c. &c. He 
has also on hand Wheat Fans, which he can warrant 
with confidence, and likewise his Patent Cylindrical 
Straw Cutters, which has never been equalled in any 
country; with a general assortment of Farming Imple- 
ments and Garden Seeds, all of which are good of their 
kind, and such as he hopes will merit the continuance 
of that liberal patronage which he has heretofore re- 
ceived. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 West Pratt street. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Ba.timore Markets.—There is scarcely any change 
in the prices of any of the staple articles of the market, 
Howard street flour is heavy at our quotation; the wa- 
gon price is $4.624. The season has been peculiarly 
favorable for carly fruit and vegetables, and our mar 
kets are now supplied in the greatest profusion with 
Strawberries at 124 a 25 cents a quart; Green Peas at 
10 a 124 cents a peck, and Gooseberries at 10 a 1834 
quart. Butter, favorite prints, sells at 25 cents a pound, 
Soft Crabbs 25 a 31} per dozen; Beef, best pieces, 8 
cents, ordinary 6; Veal, best pieces 7 cents, ordinary 5; 
Lamb, qr. 25 a 624. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; do 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 4.502 6. fne red, red, 4.00 a 





4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50j¢fine red, 6.50 a 9.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10 00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 18.00.—Fine yellow, 
20.00 a 25.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. The inspec. 
tions of the week are 377 hhds Maryland and 15 hhds 
Ohio, 12 hhds Ken. and 2 hhds Vir. total 406 hhds. 


FLour—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—su- 
per. Howard st. 4.68? a 4.75—city mills, 4.623 a — 
Susquehanna, —— Corn Mean, bbl. 2.25—Graix, 
best red wheat, .90 a .95; best white do. .95 a 1-00; 
ordinary to good, 80 a 85--Corn, white, .35 a .36; 
yellow .37 a .—-—Kye, .50a@ .—;—Oarts, .30 a —— 
Beans, .90 a 1.00—Peas, .65—Criover seep, 3.75 a4, 
—Timotnuy, 2.50—Orcnarp Grass, 1.75 a 2—Herd’s, 
— a --—Lucerne .374 lb.—Bartey, — a ——F Lax 
seep, 1.004 Corton, Vir. .94 a .104 Lou. .114@.12 
—Alab. .94a.11—Tenn. .944.10—N. Car. .84 a .94— 
Geo. .9a.10—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist p..21a@ 214; in bbls, 
23 a 234A—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 @.16— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a .22--three-quarter, .28 
« .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $215 @ 220; Country, dew-rotted , 120a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 4 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bbl. 
— a —— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.50 a- 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50 a -— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3, 3.75 4 
4.00-— Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a .10—Feathers, 
31a 32—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.75 a—— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.— Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, tor forges, per ton, 30.004 
35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 5.00 a5 50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 2.00a2.50--Oak, 3.00a3.25—Hickory, 4.00a4.25. 
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An Address, delivered before Hampshire, Franklin, 
and Hampden Agricultural Society at Northampton, 
Mass. Oct. 29, 1829, by Festus Foster—On the Culture of 
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(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
THE HOP. 
us, L. Diee. Pentan. L. and Urii- 
Hoppen, Ger.; Lapulo, 


lus lu; 
ag 3 J. Houblon, Fr: 


Span.; and Lupulo, Ital. 


The hop is a perennial rooted plant, with an annual 
twining stem, which on poles or in hedges will reach 
the height of from twelve to twenty feetor more. It is 
a native of Britain, and most parts of Europe, in 
hedges, flowering in June, and ripening its seeds in 
September. The female blossom is the part used: 
and as the male and female flowers are on different 
plants, the female only is cultivated. When the hop 
was first used for preserving beer, or cultivated for 
that purpose, is unknown; but its culture was intro- 
duced to this country from Flanders in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Walter Blith, in his English Improver 
Improved, 1649, the 3d ed., 1653, p. 240, has a 
chapter upon improvement by plantations of hops, &c. 
He observes that “chops were then grown to be a na- 
tional commodity: but that it was not many years 
since the famous city of London petitioned the par- 
liament of England against two anusancies, and these 
were Newcastle cvals, in regard to their stench, &c., 
and hops, in regard they would spoil the taste of 
drink, and endanger the people; and had the parlia- 
ment been no wiser than they, we had been in a mea- 
sure pined, and in a great measure starved, which is 
just answerable to the principles of those men who 
cry down all devices or ingenious discoveries, as _pro- 
jects, and thereby stifle and choak improvements.” — 

The hop has long been cultivated extensively in 
many parts of England, but not much in Scotland or 
Ireland. According to Brown, hops are not advanta- 
geous in an agricultural point of view; because much 
manure is abstracted by them, while little or none is 
returned. ‘They are an uncertain article of growth, 
often yielding large profits to the cultivator, and as 
often making an imperfect return, barely sufficient 
w defray the expenses of labor. In fact, hops af* 
exposed to many more diseases than any other plant 
with which we are acquainted; and the trade affords 
a greater room for speculation, than any other exer- 
cise within the British dominions. 

There are several varieties of the hop. The writer 
of The Synopsis of Husbandry distinguishes them 
under the titles of the Flemish, the Canterbury, the 
Goldings, the Farnham, &c. and says, that the Fle- 
mish is held in the lowest estimation of any. It is, 
says he, of a smaller size, of a muci closer contex- 
ture, and of a darker green color than any of the 
rest, and grows ona red bind; and has so near an 
affinity to the wild or hedge-hop, that it would never 
answer for cultivation, did it not possess the property 
of resisting the blast with greater vigor than the oth- 
er kinds; so that, in years when thee last are covered 
with flies and lice, the Flemish hp appears strong 
and healthy. At picking time, likewise, this kind of 
hop, he says, takes less damage, 2ither by the sun 
or rains, than any other; and uponthese accounts, it 
may answer the views of the planter to have a few 
acres of it, which will secure him: crop in a blast- 
ing season, when those of the mae valuable class 
are destroyed, so as to be worth nothing. 

The soils most favorable to the growth of hops are 
clays and strong deep loams; but itis also of great 
importance that the subsoil should be dry and friable, 
a cold, wet, tenacious, clayey undestratum, being 
found extremely injurious to the roos of the plants; 
as, when they penetrate below the good soil, they 
soon become unproductive, and utimately decay. 
Bannister says, that a chalky soil 8, of all others, 
the most inimical to the growth of this vegetable; the 
reason of which he takes to arise fom the dry and 
parching quality of the chalk, by which the roots are 


equal to the supply of the vine or bind with sap dur- 
ing its growth; for though a dripping summer is by 
no means kindly to the welfare of the hop, yet since 
the vine in a healthy state is very luxuriant, and fur- 
nished with a large abundance of branches, leaves, 
fruit, &c. it follows that the demand of moisture 
from the soil must be proportignably great to preserve 
the plant in health and vigor; and for this reason the 
— ought not to be deficient in natural humidity. 
ence we generally find the most luxuriant vine 
rowing on sueh land as is deep and rich, as moulds, 
xc.; and in these grounds it is common, he says, to 
ow a load on an acre. But it is to be observed, 
owever, that the abundance of fruit is not always in 
proportion to the length of the vines; since those 
soils, which from their fertility cause a large growth 
of vine, are more frequently attacked with the blast 
than land of a shallower staple, where the vine is 
weaker and less luxuriant. 
But though rich mowds generally produce a larger 


tion to this rule, where the growth is frequently eig 
teen or twenty hundred per acre. This is on the 
rocks in the neighborhood of Maidstone, in Kent, a 
kind of slaty ground, with an understratum of stone. 
On these rocks there is a large extent of hop-garden, 
where the vines run up to the tops of the longest 
poles, and the increase is equal to that on the most 
fertile soil of any kind. 

The most desirable situation for a hop plantation is 
ground sloping gently towards the south or south- 
west, and screened by means of high grounds or fo- 
rest-trees, from the north and north-east. At the 
same time it ought not to be so confined as to prevent 
that free circulation of air which is indisperisably ne- 
cessary where plants grow so close together, and to 
such aheight. A free circulation of air, in a hop- 
ground, not only conduces to the health and vigor of 
the plants, but also prevents the crops from being 
blighted, or what the hop farmers call fire-blasted, 
which often happens towards the middle of a large 
close planted hop ground; while the outsides, in con- 
sequence of the more free circulation of air that there 
‘takes place, receive no injury whatever.. 

Bannister asserts, that those fields that lie within 
a few miles of the sea, or in the neighborhood of 
marshy or fenny levels, are seldom favorable to the 
growth of hops, as such grounds generally miscarry 
in a blasting year; and though, from the fertility of the 
soil, they may — bring a plentiful crop in those 
seasons when the growth is general, such situation is 
by no means an eligible spot fer a hop ground. In 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire hops are very gene- 
rally grown between the rows of fruit trees in dung 
or ploughed orchards. 

In preparing the soil previously to planting, con- 
siderable attention is necessary by fallowing, or oth- 
erwise, to destroy the weeds, and to reduce the soil 
to as pulverised a state as possible. The ridges 
should also be made level, and dung applied with a 
liberal hand. ‘The most effectual preparation is 
trenching either by the plough or by manual labor. 

The mode of planting is generally in rows, mak- 
ing the hills six: feet distant from each other; though 
there are some people who, from avaricious motives, 
prefer a five-feet plant. But as this vegetable, when 
advanced in growth, produces a large redundancy of 
bind or vine, and leaves, it should seem that six feet 
cannot be too wide a distance; and that those which 
are planted closer will, from too confined a situation, 
be prevented from enjoying a free circulation of the 
air; from which much injury may proceed, as blasts, 
mildews, mould, and other accidents, nut to mention 
the disposition of the vine to house or grow together 
at the tops of the poles, whereby the hops are so 
overshadowed as to be debarred the influence of the 
sun, and thus not arrive to half their growth. 

As the planters differ in their number of hills to 





Prevented from absorbing a quantiy of moisture, 
No. 11.— Vol. 12. 


be made on the same given quantity of land, so are 
they no less capricious as to the manner of placing 


growth of hops than other soils, there is one — i 





them; some ing to set them out with the fost 
cautions re; in rows of equal distances, whilst 
others prefer # ant. The former method 
has this ad er the other; that the intervals 


may, in the early part of the summer, be kept clean 
by means of the cultivator and harrow, from which 
the latter is excluded by their irregular station; and 
thus the ground must be tilled by the hoe at a great 
increase of change, as the same labor might be per- 
 fornied to as muéh advantage with one horse, a man, 
and a boy, who Will do more work in a day than half 
a dozen laborers ean with a hoe. é 

The ordinary season for planting is spring, in Feb- 
ruary or March; but if bedded plants, or such as 
have been nursed for one summer in a garden are 
used, then by planting in autumn some produce may 
be had the succeeding year.“ But, aecording to the 
author of The New Farmer's “the time 
for planting is commonly that of dressing and prun- 
ing the old vines when cuttings may be had, which is 
in March or April; but when root-sets are used, as on 
the occasion o grabbing up an old plantation, Octo- 
ber to the beginning of November. But at whatever 
period they are planted, great care should be taken 
that the same sorts be planted together, as by this, 
means there are advantages derived in their after- 
culture.” 

The plants or cuttings are procured from the old 
stools; each should have two joints or eyes; from the 
one which is placed in the ground, springs the root; 
and from the other the stalk, provincially the bind; 
they should be made from the most healthy and 
strong binds, each being cut to the length of five or 
six inches. Those to be nursed are planted in rows 
a foot apart, and six inches asunder in a garden; and 
the others at once where they are to remain. 

The mode of performing the operation of planting 
in Kent is as follows: the land having been previous- 
ly cleaned and prepared, dung is laid on the field in 
small heaps near the places where it is proposed to 
plant the hop slips or sets. These places are com- 
monly marked of, by placing a number of stakes at 
proper and-regular distances; that done, small pits 
are formed by taking ee spit or spade depth of 
earth; and the éarth being gently loosed, a 
certain quantity, about half a bushel, of dung is Iai 
thereon; then the earth that was formerly taken out 
is again replaced, and so much added as to form a 
small hillock. On this hillock, five, six, or seven 
sets, procured from the roots or shoots of the old 
stock, are dibbled in. The plants are placed in a 
circular form towards the top of the hillock, and at 
the distance of five or six inches from each other. 
They are made to incline towards the centre of the 
hillock, where another plant is commonly placed. 

Another mode of planting is as follows: strike 
furrows with the plough equally distant, eight feet 
asunder; when finished, repeat the same across in the 
opposite direction, which will divide the piece into 
eight-foot squares. The hills are to be made where 
the furrows cross each other, and the horse-hoe may 
be admitted between the rows both ways. Accordi 
to the Suffolk husbandry, the plantations are form: 
into beds sixteen feet wide, by diggiug trenches 
about three feet wide, and two or three feet deep; 
the earth that comes out being spread upon the beds, 
and the whole dug and levelled. Upon this they, in 
March, form the holes six feet asunder every way, 
twelve inches diameter, and a spit deep, by which 
three rows are formed on each bed. Into each hole 
they put about half a peck of very rotten dung, or rich 
compost; scatter earth upon it, and plant sets in each, 
drawing earth enough to them afterwards to form 
something of a hillock. 

‘An interval crop is generally taken the first sam- 
mer off a hop plantation. Beans are very generally 
wn, and Ae is of opinion that two rows of 
may be planted in ) interval without any 

to the hops, whether bedded sets or cutti 





In the Tatter case, this method may be pursued 
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second year, at te end of which the vine from the 


cuttings will-not be in a forwarder state than that 
from the bedded sets in the first autgmn- after plant- 
ing. Others, however, think that neither beans, cab- 
bages, nor any other plants, except onions, should be 
put in. 

The after-culture of the hop, besides the usual 
processes of hoeing, weeding, stirring, and manuring, 
includes earthing-up, staking, and ‘winter dress- 
ing. 
» in hop plantations may always be perform- 
ed by a horse implement, and on@ in use for this pur- 
ee in the hop counties, is known by the name of 

op-nidget, and of which the expanding horse-hoe is 
an improvement; when the hop-stools are formed in 
the angles of squares, the intervals may be hved both 
lengthways and across, and nothing is thus left to be 
performed by manual labor but pulling out any weeds 
which may rise in the hills. 

Stirring, in the hop districts, is chiefly performed 
in winter by a three-pronged fork (provincially spud,) 
but it might be equally well effected then or at any 
season of the year by the common plough, and the 
a horse-hoe, set with coulters or prongs. 

ith the use of the latter implement the soil might 
be stirred to any desirable depth, either in summer or 
winter; and by the use of the plough, the. surface 
could be changed at discretion. Once going and re- 
turning would effect this, either by the paring or 
clearing out; that is, forming either a ridgelet or gut- 
ter between the rows, both lengthways and across. 
Twice or thrice going in the same direction would also 
succeed, and would be the preferable mode of covering 
in manure. 

In the application of manure, various modes are 


adopted. Some always use well rotted stable dung; 
others composts of earth and dung; and a few, litte- 
ry dung. In laying it on, many prefer the autumn to 


the spring, and heap it on the hills without putting 
any between the rows. Others put it all between the 
rows, alleging that laying it on the hills encourages 
insects, exposes the dung to evaporation and loss, and 
sometimes, when mixed with earth, hinders the plants 
from coming up. A great deal will be found in favor 
and. against each of these modes, in the numerous 
works on the culture of the hop, which have, been 
written during three centuries; but it must be obvious 
to any person generally conversant with vegetable cul- 
ture, that well-rotted stable dung must be the best kind 
for use; and early in spring the best season for laying 
it on; that little benefit can be derived by the roots 
when it is laid on the hills, and consequently that it 
ought te be turned into the soil between the rows by 
the plough. Fifty cart loads of dung and earth, or 
thirty of dung,once in three years, is reckoned a 
good dressing; but some give ten or twelve loads 
every year. ‘Too much dung renders the hops what 
are called mouldy, and with too little the crop will be 
poor and more liable to be eaten by insects. 
Earthing-up commences the first May after plant- 
ing, whether that operation be performed in spring or 
autumn. By the end of that season, the young shoots 
have made some progress, and the earth is then drawn 
up to their roots from the surrounding intervals, in or- 
der to strengthen them. The next earthing-up is in 
autumn, when the hills are by some covered with 
compost or manure; but by such as prefer ploughing 
in the manure between the rows, this earthing-up does 
not take place. Some give an earthing up of this kind 
in spring, and generally in February, chiefly to retard 
the plants, as that is found to render them less liable 
to disease, and the attacks of insects: for the shoots 
not beginning to grow till the weather is warm, they 
then shoot the more rapidly. In April and May, their 
is slow; but in June and July, when the 
nights are warm, they will grow nearly an inch in 
the hour. The only essential earthings up, however, 
are those given the first year in May, and those given 
annually whether in autumn or spring, and which in- 
deed may be called replacings of earth, rather than 





earthing-up, after the operation of dressing, to be next 
described. 

In dressing the hop plants, the operations of the first 
year are confined totwisting and removing the haulm, 
to which some add cuping or earthing-up in autumn. 
The operation of twisting, is confined to such plants 
as have been planted in spring, and are not expected 
to produce any ¢rop that season. It is performed in 
the end of June or in July, and consists in twisting 
the young vines into a bunch or knot; so that by thus 
discouraging their growth, the roots are enabled to 
spread out more vigorously, and to acquire strength 
previous to the approach of the winter season. 

Removing the haulm takes place soon after Michel- 
mas, and consists simply in cutting it over with a 
sickle, and carrying it off the field for litter, or burn- 
ing. After this operation, some add cuping, or cover- 
ing the hill with a compost, but this does not appear 
necessary, and is in many cases left undone. 

The first year’s dressing of hops expected to pro- 
duce flowers, such as those planted from bedded sets 
the preceding autumn, consists in supplying three or 
four half poles, that is, poles of four or five feet in 
length to each hill, and on removing the haulm in 
autumn, as in the other case. 

The yearly dressing of established hop plantations 
consists of what is provincially called picking. ‘This 
operation is generally commenced on the return of 
good weather, in March, when the hills are spread out, 
in order to give opportunity to prune and dress the 
stocks, The earth being then cleared away from the 
principal roots by an iron instrument called a picker, 
the remains of the former year’s vines are cut off, 
together with the shoots which were not allowed to 
attach themselves to the poles the former season, and 
also any young suckers that may have sprung up 
about the edges of the hills; so that nothing is allow- 
ed to remain that is likely to injure the principal roots, 
or impede their shooting out strong vigorous vines at 
the proper season. After the roots are properly clean- 
ed and pruned, the hills are again formed, with an ad- 
dition, if not every year, at least every second or third 
year, of a proper quantity of compost manure, that 
had been previously laid in small heaps on the hop 
ground in the course of the winter, or in the early 
part of spring. At this season such sets are procured 
as may be wanted for the nursery, or for new planta- 
tions. 

The yearly operation of stacking or setting the poles, 
commences towards the end of April, or at whatever 
period, earlier or later, the shoots have risen twoor three 
inches. The poles are straight slender shoots of un- 
derwood, ash, oak, chesinut, or willow, from sixteen 
to twenty feet high. These peles are set two, but 
more frequently three, to a hill: they are so placed as 
to leave an opening towards the south, to admit the 
sun-beams. The manner of fixing them is by making 
deep holes or openings in the ground with an iron 
crow. Into these holes the root-ends are put, when 
the earth is rammed so hard about them, that they 
very seldom alter from the position in which they 
were placed, except on occasion of very violent gales 
of wind. Great care is necessary in placing the poles, 
and no less judgment and experience in determining 
what ought to be the proper height. When very 
long poles are set in a hop ground, where the stocks 
are too old or too young, or where the soil is of indif- 
ferent quality, the stocks are not only greatly ex- 
hausted, but the crop always turns out unproductive; 
as, till the vines reach the top, or rather till they over- 
top the poles, which depends on the strength of the 
stocks and the quality of the soil, the lateral branches 
on which the hops grow, never begin to shoot out, or 
make any progress. 

Planters are much divided in their sentiments as to 
the number of poles to be set against each hill. Three 
poles are the general allowance, observing to place the 
stoutest pole to the northern aspect of-the hill; though 
it is no uncommon practice to set four poles, and in 
strong land five or six, to a hill. In behalf of this 





latter mode it is urged, that, where the land usually 
produces a great redundancy of vine, it is prudent to 
set a number of poles answerable to the luxuriancy of 
the shoots. But, if a free circulation of the air be a 
matter of that importance to the well-being of a crop 
of hops, as is generally imagined, (and this is a doe- 
trine which it is believed cannot be controverted,) the 
incumbrance of the hills, with an additional number 
of poles, cannot fail to be of infinite dis-service to the 
future growth of the hops; and it will be readily ao- 
knowledged, that the quantity of hops on the same 
given number of hills will be more considerable, where 
three poles only are set up, than when the hills are 
crowded with a larger number; whether we consider 
the mischief likely to accrue from the stagnated air, 
or from the redundancy of the vine, by which the 
hops are prevented from arriving to their proper size 
or growth. The chief art in poling a hop-ground, is 
first, to pitch the hole to a proper depth, about twenty 
inches: next to set down the pole with some exertion 
of strength, so that the same being well sharpened 
may fix itself firm at the bottom; thirdly, that the 
tops of the poles may stand in such a direction as to 
lean outwards from the hill, to prevent, as much ag 
possible, the housing of the vine; and lastly, to tread 
the earth close to the pole with the foot. For want of 
regard to these particulars in the laborer, a moderate 
blast of wind will loosen the poles, so as_ not only to 
occasion a double expense, but the hazard of injuring 
the future crop is very great, by tearing asunder the 
vine, which, from its great luxuriancy, will become 
twisted together, or, as it is termed, housed, at the 
extreme parts of the poles. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue Nortn Carouina Farmer, No. II. 
OF CLEARING LAND. 


Wake Forest, May 16, 1830. 
J. S. Sainner, Ese. 

In clearing, consider where you want your arable, 
and where your timbered land, (for much of the value of 
your farm, and the convenience of farming will de- 
pend on the arrangement) and the form, soil and si- 
tuation best fitted for each. In general the best soi] 
should be put under cultivation, for land has too little 
value in this country to be made deferred stock with a 
view to distant profits. For the most part, clear no 
land that is very hilly, as in defiance of horizontal 
ploughing, (which I think highly of,) and the best 
tillage, it willsoon be washed away, present a bleak 
naked waste, znd injure, by the sand washed down, 
the flat land below it. These steep hills may be as 
valuable as any other ground for timber. ‘The abrupt 
breaks that margin the creek bottoms, and form the 
shelf to the uplands should commonly not be cleared 
unless they injure the bottoms more by their shade 
than they will by their wash. These too are places 
in which woodlard is commonly wanted for plantation 
uses. 

A tule should le observed to cut no more timber 
than is needed for fencing and fuel, and of course 
there will be littleor nothing left for log-rolling. A 
log-rolling farmer strangely misapplies his labour. 
The standing tree if killed by belting do no injury 
by their shade, hwever numerous they may be; no 
sprouts will come up around them, and of course the 
stumps and roots are sooner destroyed than if cut 
down; the litter of the falling bark and limbs are 
a useful manurefor three or four years to come, and 
the decayed wod for some time longer, and when the 
tree at last falls it may be burnt upon the spot as it 
lies, or cut and apped together. Land cleared in this 
partial way will retain its fertility much longer than 
if the timber is wholly cut away at once, and labour 
is saved. 

It has been oljected that this partial clearing ex- 
poses men and leasts to injury from falling limbs and 
trees. It may e so, yet I have never heard of an 
aceident. These fall in storms when persons and 
animals are not exposed. 
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The annual clearing up is also objected to. True, 
the necessity for this occurs; but in the aggregate 
there isa great saving of labour, besides the other 
advantages that have been mentioned. a 

In felling trees they should be cut within a foot of 
the ground, and if small, much nearer. Carts and 

Joughs will then pass the stumps with little obstruc- 
tion, and when wheat or rye becomes the crop in 
course, the cradle can be swung over them. 

New ground should not be raked or burnt very 
clean: in fact it should be left foul with all trash that 
the plough can cover; the first crop will not be quite 
as good, especially if the season should prove a dry 
one; but the good effects of the litter will appear in 
all subsequent ones. ; ; 

While clearing, think of all the timber you will 
want for buildings, troughs, ploughs, carts, axletrees, 
cart-saddles, hames, pests, casks, tool handles, &c. 
&e., and make one cutting suffice forall. 

Timber should be felled, hewn, and rived in winter 
while the sap is down: it is incomparably better, and 
more durable than if cut while filled with its juices. 
The frigate Constitution, (old Ironsides) and all expe- 
rience, proves this. 

Thus far I have spoken of the destruction of trees; 
I will add a few words as to their preservation; and 
in our old settlements this is the most important con- 
sideration of the two. 

Trees may be required for fence and fuel. Cut 
these at the proper season for durability. ‘The limbs 
and refuse parts will afford the fuel. Cut where the 
trees are crowded: select those that show symptoms 
of decay; a dead top denotes a hollow heart; some 
trees are hurtful by checking the growth of others. 
By proper selections and by gleaning up all fallen 
trees, a small piece of woodland will for ever support 
a, large plantation. The use of fire wood may be 
economised by warm houses, by better constructed 
chimneys, as to size, form, and materials, than in 
common use, and by stoves. Fencing may be econo- 
mised by lessening the number of useless enclosures, by 
substituting hedges of thorn, or Rowand’s rose, and 


-by ditches. Plantations supposed to be exhausted of 


timber, have afforded sufficient supplies after alarm 
had produced care, and even yielded asurplus. The 
quantity of woodland necessary to keep up a planta- 
tion, is far less than those habitually engaged in its 
destruction suppose. Many who think themselves 
driven to emigration might save themselves to a 
formed society and to the land of their birth, by half 
the expense of a removal, and without any of its in- 
conveniences. Jeruro Dion. 


HABITS OF SHEEP 

Dr. Anderson relates the subjoined anecdote, which 
shows how perseveringly these animals will follow 
their leader, and presents an amusing fact in illustra- 
tion of natural history. 

A butcher’s boy was driving about twenty fat 
wethers through the town of Liverpool, but they ran 
down a street along which he did not want them to 
go. He observed a scavenger at work with his broom 
a little way before them, and called loudly for him to 
stop the sheep. The man accordingly did what he 
could to turn them back, running from side to side, 
always opposing himself to their passage, and bran- 
dishing his broom with great dexterity; but the sheep 
much agitated pressed forward, and at last one of 
them came right up to the man, who fearing it was 
about to jump over his head, whilst he was stooping, 
y the broomstick in both hands, and held it over 

is head. He stood for a few seconds in this posi- 


. tion, when the sheep made a spring and jumped fair- 


ly over him, without touching the broom. The first 
had no sooner cleared this impediment than another 
followed, and another, in so quick succession, that the 
man, perfectly confounded, seemed to lose all recol- 
lection, and stood in the same attitude till the whole 
had jumped over him; not one of them attempted to 
pass on either side, though the street was quite clear. 





THE CROPS. 


The last Winchester Virginian, says, “The ravages of 
the fly have been so extensive for the last few weeks 
in many parts of our county, as to case serious ap- 
prehensions on account of the wheat crop; which until 
the latter end of April had promised to yield an unu- 
sually abundant harvest. The prospect at present is 
represented as exceedingly discouraging.” 


The Warrenton, Fauquier, Gazette says, “we hav64s 


had rather a cool spring. The prospect of a crop o 
wheat, in many sections of this country, is better than 
they have been for several years. In some sections 
complaints of injury, from the fly, are heard, but they 
are limited. ‘The season has been favorable for farm- 
ing business generally, and vegetation is more than 
usually favored. Hopes are entertained that the hus- 
bandman will be renumerated for his toil.” 


Locomotive STEAM THRASHING Macuine. 


Messrs. Hawthorn, of the Forth Banks, Newcas- 
tle, have just completed a locomotive steam thrashing 
machine, possessed of extraordinary power, being ca- 
pable of propelling itself and a man four to five miles 
an hour. It is intended for North Sunderland, in the 
county of Northumberland, where it will be of con- 
siderable benefit to the small farmers of that district, 
as it can be moved from one farm to another, and thus 
afford great facilities, by enabling them to thrash their 
corn in an expeditious manner, whéh required. Pre- 
vious to being sent off, the machine was tested, and 
gave much satisfaction, as it thrashed the corn in a ve- 
ry superior manner, and perfectly clean. The steam 
engine is not intended to be confined to thrashing, as, 
by peculiar arrangements, its power may be applied 
to the drawing of wagons, pumping of water, break- 
ing of stones, &c. at the lime works and collieries in 
the neighbourhood. It is the property of R. Robson, 
Esq. of Alnwick. [Eng. pa. 


— 


HORTICULTURE. 





FRUIT TREES. 
. Salem, N. J. May 16, 1830, 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 
As soon as I test an experiment that I have in view 
respecting fruit trees, I shal] communicate to the pub- 
lic, through the medium of your paper, with the ful- 
lowing, I have already tested for twenty years, i. e. 
the prevention of plums and apricots falling off pre- 
vious to their ripening. Respectfully 
Samvuet Reeve. 
Proprietor of the Salem Nursery, N. J. 


RIPENING OF WINE. 


Dr. Lardner states that a discovery has lately been 
made by which the mellowness age gives to wine 
may be obtained in a very short time by a simple con- 
trivance. Scmering put four ounces of red Renish 
wine into a tumbler in winter, its mouth was tied over 
with a moist bladder; and the tumbler placed in the 
shade. In eighty-one days the wine was reduced to 
one half, was in high preservation, had crystals of 
tarter floating on its surface, and others on its bottom; 
it was of a darker color than before, but was brighter 
and finer than ordinary; its smell was stronger and 
more enticing; its taste, although stronger, more spir- 
ituous, and more aromatic, was yet milder, more 
grateful,and more mellow than ordinary; it was found 
to contain one half more alcohol than similar wine 
which had not been so treated in the tumbler. Thus 
the bladder had permitted the evaporation of water, 
but had prevented that of alcohol; hence the — 
of the wine and the deposition of the acid salts. 
Semering, therefore, pro that wine should be 
kept in bottles not corked, but tied over with a soft 
bladder, in which state it will in twelve months be- 








come as mellow as in twelve years in the cask. The 








shallower. the véssimgmmd the wider its mouth, the 
sooner wilf the cist —These facts have 
in substahee ponfirmed othets, who allege, 
from lotig: 3 p, that, by c osing bottles of wine 
by means ‘4 thment or bladder instead of corks, 


we may attain in a few weeks the good effect of many 
years. 























EN PIPPIN. 
Esa. 
Ree: 


Gentlemen,—Lthink so highly of the golden pippin, 
and feel so desirous of ideo the ih nore ay 
they will not keep through the fall, that | send a few 
of the last from my farm in this place. The trees 
can be traced back for neara century. ‘Trees import- 
ed by my father about twenty-five years since, bear 
well at Byfield; the fruit I think larger and better 
than from my old trees; and last week I found theap- 
ples from the trees at Byfield perfectly sound and in a 
proper state for eating. I make no doubt they will re- 
main so quite into June. ‘Try them this day, and tell 
me plainly how much too far prejudice carries me. 

Your obedient servant, 


Gornam Parsons. + 

Brighton, May 18, 1830. 

§3- We lost no time in putting the above mention- 
ed apples to the test of taste, and our organs of gusta- 
tion pronounced their eulogy. We are glad to find 
that such veteran varieties of fruit are so durable, and 
are capable of ministering to the salutary enjoyments 
of several successive generations of their cultivators 
and admirers. Such of our readers as wish to refer to 
the celebrated controversy between Judge Buel, Col 
Pickering, and others, respectig the durability of 
particular varieties of fruits, including the golden pip- 


-pin, will find it in the New England Farmer, vol. iv. 


pages 253, 262, et seq. 


LANDRETHS’ NURSERIES. 


We are indebted to the politeness of Messrs. D. 
and C. Landreth, forsome very beautiful specimens 
of the Hyacinth, selected from their collection now in 
bloom at their extensive nurseries in Federal street. 
They are believed to be superior to any-other ever 
imported in sis country, and these cath men are en- 
titled to praise for introducing the finer sorts of this 
exquisite exotic among ny bells of some of the 
flowers measure from four anda half to five inches in 
circumference. 

Their nurseries are particularly attractive at this 


,time; among other rare plants in bloom will be found 
‘twelve varieties of the Camellia Japonica—two 


species of the Chinese Magnolia, and the magnifi- 
cent Rhododendron Arborea from the mountains of 
Napal in India —Poulson’s Am. Daily Adv. 








RURAL ECONOMY. 





(From the Boston Centinel.) 
FRESH BUTTER. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—You recommend in your last 
number a new mode of preserving butter, and I here 
send you an old and better natal because it is more 
simple and pure, and without a particle of salt, honey 
or sugar. I say without a particle of salt, nitrie or 


common. 

If all the vessels used be perfectly clean and wiped 
dry, and the butter comes quick, (for butter that is a 
long time churning is already half — you have 
to work out the butter-milk entirely, by repeated and 
unwearied working or kneading it, till you are satis- 
fied that there is not a tea-spoonful of the butter-milk 
left in a mass of a dozen pounds, then it into 
stone pot, perfectly clean and dry; in this state 
of parity and compactness, you may carry it to Eu- 
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voyage as 
lo excluded 
wak, Or sper- 
The whole 
on excluding 


rope or Asia,.and find it 
sweet as a rosein June, fp 
the air from it by 
maceti, when put on to it 
philosophy of the operation d 






milk, and water, and air, and preserving the mass in 
a moderate temperature of warmth; better below 50° 
than above it. One of our countrymen, who went 
utter 


in a public character to Spain, 
Nauchant Island, and thus mail 
perfectly sweet on his arrival. ~~ 

What a mess must butter and 
mixed together. When Isaiah says 
ney shall he eat,” it is an exquisite Asiatic figure to 
denote a fertile land fragrant with flowers, but not to 
mix them together in the same dish. 

It is remarkable that neither Grecian or Roman 
writers ever mentioned butter. It does not appear 
they had any knowledge of the article. It came 
down to us through the Arabians, and is one evidence 
more of the authenticity of the Old Testament. In- 
stead of speaking scornfully of the Arabians, as is the 
manner of some, let us tell our children when they 
ask for butter or sugar, that we are indebted to those 
Mahomedans for both these delicious articles of a 
good breakfast, as well as for all those figures they 
use in their ciphering books. BurreropPui.us. 


Middlesex, May, 1830. 






BIG HEAD IN HORSES. 

Hickory Grove, Northampton County, N. C. 

J. 8. Samer, Ese. May 17th, 1830. 
I have noticed several essays in your valuable pa- 
r, the “American Farmer,” on the subject of “big 
in horses,” and as I have never seen any descrip- 
tion of this disease, or any cure recommended, I will 
endeavor to communicate what my limited experience 
on that subject has taught me. About 12 years ago 
the disease made its appearance in this neighbourhood, 
and_before a remedy was found out, many losses were 
sustained, by the death of the horses which were dis- 
eased. One of my neighbours lost horses to the va- 
lue of 6 or 7 thousand dollars, among them some of 
the best bl mares and colts—I lost one only, and 
the first and Only one, a brood mare, which had it 
about that time. Various applications were made to 
cure it, such as driving in spirits of turpentine by 
rubbing the parts affected, and holdingva red hot iron 
near the place; burning, bruising, and cutting, were 
also resorted to, but in every case that I Saw, or heard 
of, the disease terminated in the death of the animal. 
At length white arsenic was recommended, but by 
whom it was first discovered, 1 am ignorant—I had 
oecasion about four years ago to try itona fine Archy 
mare, then in foal by Archy—she was affected on 
both sides of the face, and I succeeded in curing her; 
she produced a horse colt, whilst she was under the 
operation of the arsenic—at about two years old the 
colt was affected on one side of the face, I had re- 
course to the arsenic, and completely eradicated the 
disorder, leaving only a slight scar, though the mucus 
membrane of the nostril was so much injured as to 
eause a difficulty of breathing through it. The mare 
was still more affected, as both nostrils were nearly 
closed, and her head continued to be much larger 
than before she was taken with the disease, though 
enerally in good order, and occasionally worked. She 
as, however, produced three fine colts since, none of 
which has as yet been affected with the big head. I 
designed to have trained her first colt, but in conse- 
quence of the affection of his nostril, I declined the 
idea. He is now four years old, enjoying fine health, 
and possessing great vigour as a stallion—I am thus 
particular in detailing the character of the animals 
who have been cured, that it may be seen how little 
horses are affected by the disease after it has been 
cured. I have known the arsenic exhibited in at least 
twenty cases, in all of which it effected a cure, and I 
think I can say, that it is an infallible remedy. I 


will now endeavor to describe the disease, and the 
recipe. Symptoms.—Loss of appetite, a drooping of 
the head, and a disinelination to move about—a slight 
weeping from the eye on the side affected—in a short 
time a local swelling appears on the side of the face 
in a direct line between the eye and nostril, which on 
being pressed hard with the finger causes the animal 
to wince, and by rubbing it gently with the hand, ap- 

rs to give ease to him—an enlargement of the jaw- 
ep-aeal a considerable decline in flesh. I have 
not discovered that the disease is attended with fever; 
if it is suffered to run long, it causes an affection of 
the joints—they become puffed, as if inflated with 
wind, and in a short time those swellings become 
filled with pus, and ultimately break, and a discharge 
of purulent matter issues from the joints, and the ani- 
mal falls, to rise no more, without help. It is sup- 
posed to be infectious only in this last state of the 
disease. 

Cure.—As soon as the swelling on the side of the 
face appears, take a piece of white arsenic about the size 
of a common field pea, (or about 6 or 8 grains pulve- 
rized and wrapped in fine paper, of a size only suffi- 
cient to contain it,) make an incision in the skin, im- 
mediately over the hard tumour, insert the arsenic, 
(or the paper containing it,).and with a needle and 
thread make one suture or stitch tie the ends of the 
thread in a hard-knot, bleed the horse, and turn him 
out alone in a good pasture, or if it is cold weather, 
put him in a stable, removed from other horses, and 
feed him on light food—in a few days the effects of 
the arsenic will be discoverable by a considerable 
swelling of the head, nose and face, which will in- 
crease until the power of the arsenic is exhausted— 
if both sides of the face are operated on at the same 
time, the head will swell to an enormous size—in 
about a month, or six weeks, the arsenic will have 
developed its efficacy by the appearance of a circular 
piece of skin, and the porous bone of the face which 
extends as far as the seat of the disease, or the influ- 
ence of the arsenic on the affected part; this circular 
development extends as far as the affected part only, 
and is quite callous and nearly detached from the 
sound skin, leaving the wholesome flesh in its natural 
state. In a month or six weeks longer, this circular 
part becomes entirely detached on its periphery from 
the sound skin, and adheres to the side of the face by 
a few slight integuments about its centre, which soon 
decays, (or they may be’ cut off,) and the diseased 
parts drop out in a mass, leaving a hideous wound; 
then may be seen the porous bone of the face, re- 
sembling honeycdmb, which soon becomes covered 
with sound flesh and skin—the wound may be soon 
healed by using common applications, though I have 
made use of what we farmers in the country call pot- 
liquor, as a wash, and anointing the place with an 
ointment made by bruising the leaves of the common 
pokeweed, (phytolacca decandra,) and extracting the 
Juice by pressure, and stewing it in hogslard, or of 
the Jamestown weed, or thorn apple, (datura stramo- 
nium,) prepared in the same way. ‘These applica- 
tions may be made use of with advantage as soon as 
it is discovered that the parts begin to separate. If 
the weather be warm, it may be necessary to anoint 
the parts with a mixture of common tar and hogs- 
lard, or the juice of elder stewed in hogslard, in order 
to keep away the blow-fly, which will be attracted 
to the parts by the offensiveness of the scent emitted. 
It cannot be expected that a horse which has been 
thus operated upon, will regain the beauty of his 
head, particularly if he be an old horse, or has been 
affected on both sides of the face, or the disease has 
been suffered to run too long before applying the re- 
medy: this is evidenced by the appearance of my mare, I 
suffered the disease to run too long, because I was 
fearful that the arsenic might injure the foal, bug was 
induced to risk it, rather than lose the mare—the 
stallion on the contrary, exhibits the effects of it in 
but a slight degree. It may be proper to remark, that 





a less quantity of arsenic will answer for a colt than 





for an old horse; and that it ought to be inserted ag 
high up on the face as the seat of the disease will ad- 
mit of; perhaps on the upper edge of the swelled 
part will answer the same end. 

Another remedy has been communicated to me, 
which is much more simple; and if it be a remedy, 
certainiy possesses great advantages over the one on 
which I have been treating. I have never known it 
tried, but I am induced to believe that it is a remedy, 
both from its analogy to the arsenic, and from the 
authority from which I derived my information. |r 
is this. Instead of the arsenic, take a half pint of 
strong ashes, (hickory I suppose,) put them into 
a tin cup, (of about a pint measure,) smaller at the 
mouth than at the bottom, say about 14 inches 
at the mouth in diameter; fill the cup or pot with 
water, and let it boil for half an hour, or until the 
water has been evaporated, or absorbed by the ashes, 
cord the horse’s nose in the usual way, or otherwise 
confine him, in order that he may be still, and appl 
the mouth of the cup to the part affected, with the 
ashes quite hot and nearly dry, having previously co- 
vered it with a thin cloth to prevent the ashes from 
coming in contact with the skin of the horse, and 
hold it in that position until the heat has subsided, . 
when it may be removed—in a day or two the parts 
will exhibit a gluey exudation, which will disappear 
in the course of a week, leaving an inconsiderable 
sore like a burn, which may be soon cured by treating 
it assuch. It may be necessary in some cases to 
make the second application. ‘The horse may be used 
as usual all the time, and when the wound heals up, 
scarcely any scar will remain. 

Respectfully , your most ob’t servant, 
G. B. L. 


othemeall 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


LUMBER. 


An immense quantity of lumber has descended the 
Susquehanna the present season; more, it is estimated, 
by one-third, than descended any previous season, 
The same is said of the lumber trade_on the Dela- 
ware, and the article may be purchased as low at 
Philadelphia as at Harrisburg, Middletown or Colum- 
bia. 

For the last twenty-five years, at least, we have 
heard that timber was becoming scarce at the head 
waters of the Susquehanna; and boards, shingles, &e, 
must, the ensuing year, be scarcer and dearer. It turns 
out, however, that lumber in all its shapes descends 
the river year after year ‘m increased abundance. 
Why? Because there is more skill employed in get- 
ting the timber out of the forests to the saw mill, and 
consequently it is delivered there cheaper—because 
saw mills are placed upon water courses; remote from 
the main stream, which were formerly considered unfit 
for navigation, but are now descended by rafts—and 
because the immense forests of pine stand upon soil of 
excellent quality, which the settlers are anxious to 
cultivate. No person can form an accurate idea of the 
quantity of timber standing in a pine forest, without 
actually seeing it—These forests, however, are not 
exhaustless, and the time will come, albeit that can- 
not be the case in our day, when they will be ex- 
hausted. 

Since the Union and Schuylkill canals have been 
finished, the lumber trade has taken a new direction. 
A great proportion of the lumber that formerly de 
scended the Susquehanna, run on to tide, and then to 
Baltimore, Washington, &c. A considerable supply 
for the adjacent country was purchased at Columbia, | 
Middletown, Harrisburg, and New Cumberland. But 
Middletown at this time far’surpasses all the other 
points in the amount of her lumber trade. It is said 














that three hundred houses are to be erected at Potts- 
ville during the ensuing summer, the lumber for 
which is laid in at Middletown, and conveyed to its 
destination by the Union and Schuylkill canals. It wes 
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formerly a serious matter for farmers in the eastern 
end of Dauphin, Lebanon or Berks, to build a house, 
barn, or the most insignificant tenement, because they 
were obliged to carry the boards and shingles in wa- 

ns from ten to forty miles. But since the canals 
have been in operation, lumber is distributed along the 
whole line, from Middletowa to Lebanon, to Berks 
and down t the eastern pert of Montgomery, and 
gold at an immense reduction in the cost. ‘The conse- 
quence is, this country every where exhibits cheering 
evidences of improvement. Lebanon and Berks have 
always been anti-canal counties, and a majority of 
their people yet labour under the apprehension that 
the canals will answer no good purpose, while they 
are strongly possessed of the presage that they will 
be ruined by taxes; when it can be demonstrated by 
figures and facts, that the. price paid for lumber in 
those counties before the Union Canal was construct- 
ed was so much higher than it is now, that the diffe- 
rence, of saving, to the purchasers will be more than 
sufficient to pay all the taxes that may be assessed 
upon those counties for canal and rail-road purposes, 
even assuming the highest estimate of those opposed 
to the canal and rail-road system to be the true one. 

. {Harrisburg Chronicle. 





The following paragraph is extracted from the 
Lewisburg Journal. Similar notices of improvement 
are observed in papers from other internal towns in 
this state, and we should judge the present to be a 
time of as much general prosperity as Pennsylvania 
has known for a number of years. We could desire, 
indeed, to quote grain about 25 per cent. higher: 


“This borough has for the last two or three years |}. 


undergone the most rapid improvement of any along 
the Susquehanna, possessing no greater advantage for 
trade or manufactures than it does, Indeed, so great 
has been the change, that persons who have not visit- 
ed it fur three or four years, on their return universal- 
ly express their surprise at the number and elegance 
of the buildings which have been erected. And yet 
the improvements are not equal to the increase of in- 
habitants and the business of the place, as will be seen 
by an advertisement of Messrs. Miller and Evans, 
two of our gmost enterprising builders, who wish to 
employ five or six workmen immediately. 
‘handsome buildings are now being ereeted on Market, 
street, together with others in other parts of the 
town.” 


INLAND TRADE. 


The following articles, with some others not stat- 
ed, passed Eastward in wagons through the Eastern 
gate of the Chambersburg ‘Turnpike Road Company, 
in one month, from the 2d of March to the 2d of 
April, to Baltimore and Philadelphia, of which an ac- 
eount was kept by Jacob Shober, Gatekeeper. 


Flour, bbls. 3,450 | Rags, lbs. 21,000 
‘Whiskey, do. 364 | Feathers, do. 7,420 
Clover seed bush. 365 | Paper, do. 9,800 
Butter, Ibs. 25,007 | Iron castingsdo. 5,000 
Eggs, doz. 3,415 Blooms do. 51,400 
Hemp, Ibs. 25,500 | Axes, do. 2,325 
Wool, do. 8,000 | Other from ma- 
Beeswax, do. 11,400 | nufactures,do. 16,300 
Hogslard, do. 6,200 | Glass, do. 62,000 
Bacon, do. 134,600 





With the exception of the articles of hemp, wool, 
beeswax, baeon, rags, feathers, glass, the other arti- 
cles were, it is believed, from Franklin county, and 
ehiefly from Chambersburg and its vicinity; which, 
also furnished part of the several items excepted— 
with the exception only of glass. More flour passes, 


it is believed, through this gate to market in each of 


the months of December, January, and February, 
than in March. It is also considered that one third at 
least of thie agriqultural products of Franklin county 


wh 


Five~ 


MAUCH CHUNK CHUTE. , 
We were the other day forcibly struck with the fa. 


Chute, and loading the coal into the boats. We were, 
therefore, desirous of knowing how many wagons 
were let down in a day, and were informed that they 
frequently let down and loaded into boats 200 i> en 
r day, being more than $00 tons of coal. On calcu- 
ation, we find, that allowing the Chute to be 

only 250 days per year, 75,000 tons of coal can 
pene down this single one and loaded into boats: 
or our part we see no reason why a dozen of 

Chutes may not be made by extending the Rail-road 
further along the hill, and to supply that number, a 
back set of tracts for the empty wagons to return on is 
all that is necessary for the Company to do any 
amount of business that the market a require from 






















them, and ten times the present déffiand. It is be- 
lieved that the Morris Canal to New York, and the 
Delaware Canal to Philadelphia, will both be finish- 
ed in two or three months—when we believe none 
need cry with the pains of cold fingers, occasioned by 
a want of Lehigh coal.—Pioneer. 


One day's work at Mauch Chunk, between sunrise and 
, half past four, P. M. oa 
Two hundred and sixty-eight tons of eoal quarried 
at the mines, loaded and brought down the rail-road, 
nine miles—unloaded from the wagons down the chute 
and loaded into boats. 
The boats for this coal all built the same day, and 
' within the above mentioned time. 
Forty thousand feet of Lumber sawed in one day 
and night. ; 
The above we find is the average work of each day, 
‘throughout the week. We do not profess to be fami- 
liar with the business of our seaports, but presume 
the above is equal to the full loading of a first rate 
brig in the mercantile service. 

e however not only load the vessels, but create 
the freight, and also build the vessels to carry it, all 
in the same day.—Ib. 














-, LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





othe Ladies who have undertaken to establish a 
House of Industry in New York. 
Lapies: 

It is a subject of rejoicing that you have come to 
the determination to open a it 
alleviation of the sufferings of a numerous and inter- 
esting class of your sex, of whom the greater portion 
of those who depend for support on their honest in- 
dustry,,are ground to the earth by the inadequacy of 
the wages they receive for their labours. 

The mode of procedure demands your most serious 
consideration—as it unfortunately often happens in 
human affairs, that the most disinterested effurts of 
benevolence, when not regulated by sound judgment, 
and enlightened views, produce not only a failure of 
the good proposed, but a mass of positive evil. The 
result of your labours, whether for good or ill, will 
altogether depend upon the prices you pay for the 
work executed for you. The rate of wages, then, 
ought to be the primary object of your attention, which 
is the more necessary, as radical and pernicious errors 
prevail on the subject. 

Be assured, that when a society which affords em- 
ployment to the poor, in winter, or in any other sea- 
son of distress, gives wages below the proper stand- 
ard, it produces a serious permanent evil, which is 
but poorly compensated by the effectuation of a mere 
temporary good. The price they pay becomes. the 
general standard, thus perniciously and injuriously 
reducing the rate of compensation, already oppres- 
sively low. 

The women you employ, indeed every industrious 
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mous opinion of a large number of 
and benevolent ladies in Balti- 
w days since, that an expert 
ed with children, who work- 
ock in the morning till 10 at 
ore than eight or nine muslin 
that those who were not, ex- 
ng children to attend to, could not 
make more than six. The prive paid here, by the 
proprietors of slop-shops, by the Provident Society, 
and for government work, is but 124 cents for each 
shirt, and for all other articles in the same proportion. 
That these women are often unemployed—and are 
sometimes sick, from insalubrious dwellings, and 
from scantiness and bad quality of food, may be as- 
sumed without danger of cavil or denial,—and six 
weeks in the year will be admitted to be a very mo- 
derate allowance for both these cabithies.  Thdix 
room rent is almost universally 50 cents per week. 
With these data, and allowing, for sake of argu- 
ment, nine shirts per week, at 124 cents each, let us 
view the appalling result. 

Forty-six weeks, at 1 124 cts., produce 61 75 
Lodgings at 50 cents, siti. 26 00 











Remain for food, clothing, fuel, candles, 

suap, &e. - - -- - $25 75 
or less than half a dollar per week, about 7 cents per 
day. Now, is it not a national disgrace that in the 
most flourishing country in the world, such should 
be the miserable pittance for honest industry? Is it 
to be wondered at, that some of these poor women 
are, by poverty and desperation, driven to eourses 
which render them a disgrace to their sex, and a bane 
and a curse to society?* 

When this is the situation of the expert, and of those 
unburdened with children, how calamitous, how de- 
plorable must be the case of the inexpert, the aged, 
the infirm, and of the expert who have children to 
su ? See Ma SS te 
© can rollect on the ‘Vittent an 
distress that must necessarily result from thus “‘grind- 
ing the faces of the poor,” without the deepest sym- 





* The following extracts from letters written by J. 
W. Wyman, Esq., a respectable police magistrate of 
New York, shed strong light on this important subject, 
and cannot fail to arouse the sympathies and the ener- 
gies of all who fee! an interest in the promotian of 
private happiness or _ morals. 

“The evils arising from the inadequate compensation 
given for most kinds of female labour, are by no 
means confined to their poverty. It is frequently the 
case, and my own experience enables me to speak 
with confidence, that women of this description are 
obliged to keep their children in the strects, either to 
beg, or by some light employment to earn a penny 
through the day; this leads to bad associations and fre- 
quently tocrime. Of the children brought before me for 
pilfering, nine out of ten are those whose fathers are dead, 
and who live with their mothers, and are employed in this 
way. The petty plunder obtained in this way, finds a 
ready market at some old junk shop, and the avails are 
in part carried home as the earnings of honest labour. 

“The subject is one of great importance in every 
well-regulatedcommunity, and cannot fail to interest 
every benevolent mind. I mean the inadequate price 
usually paid for female labour, particularly to poor 
widows who are burthened with small children. It is 
a subject which ought to arouse the feelings of every 
philanthropist: for 1 have no hesitation in saying, from 
my own observation, as one of the acting ie hah ay 
of this city, that no é iderable portion of female dis- 
tress and-female depravity, is to be attributed to the very 
scanty remuneration they recewe for honest 





person, ought to receive wages adequate, with proper 


“New York, April 5, 1830, 
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pathy for the 
society! 
And yet v ave Aw 
purple and fine & 
day,” who cant abe P 
ascribe their distress to their* hd defame 
and decry those benevolent soci Mich alleviate 
their sufferings, and often give them’ food when they 
have not a morsel to eat, nor 
wherewith to rescue themsely, 
The house of industry in 
informed, gives but ten cen 
shirts. Let us apply the sa 
in that quarter. So 
Forty-six weeks, at 90 cents per week, 
Lodging (higher there than here,) but say 


'Btate of 
clothed in 
isly every 

an F thétboor 


‘poor—. 















$41 40 





50 cents, - 26 00 
Remain for food, clothing, fuel, candles, 
soap, &c. - . $15 40 


or 30 cents per week—not quite equal to four and a 
half cents per day!!! 

I have heard it said, and even by benevolent men, 
in justification of this hideous state of things, that 
these women do not complain—that they are thankful 
and satisfied, and therefore, that the subject ought not to 
be agitated. ‘This is a very superficial and erroneous 
view of the question, and displays a very small de- 
gree of intelligence or judgment. “They do not 
complain.” True. It would answer no purpose. If 
the price were brought down to six cents (as it some- 
times is, or I am most egregiously misinformed,) they 
would accept it, and thankfully too. Their numbers 
and their wants are so great, and the competition so 
urgent, that they are wholly at the mercy of their 
employers, and must accept whatever miserable pit- 
tance is offered them, however inadequate to their 
support.* 

Cold-blooded political economists pronounce oracu- 
larly, with the most perfect sang froid, that the low 
rate of wages, however oppressive, is the inevitable 
consequence of extreme competition—that while this 
competition continues, a remedy is impossible—that 
the evil must, therefore, be submitted to—and that it 
is useless to spend time in an attempt at mitigation. 

In this doctrine 1 cannot agree. I cannot allow 
myself to believe, that the mass of those by whom 
these oppressed women are employed, have an idea 
of the inadequacy of the wages they pay. I feel sa- 
tisfied, that had they been aware that it is impossible 
for them to procure for those wages, a sufficiency of 
the commonest necessaries of life—that they are ob- 
liged to make up the deficiency by the contributions 
of charitable individuals or benevolent societies—or 
by occasional aid from the overseers of the poor, they 
would have scorned to reduce the wages so low, parti- 
cularly those of them who make large fortunes by the ill- 
paid industry of these ill-fated sufferers. ‘That there 
may be some who are perfectly aware of the real 
state of the case, and who, nevertheless, take advan- 

of the necessities of the women in question, I 
admit—for there is an infinite diversity in the cha 
racters and principles of mankind. But I fondly 
hope, the number is small; and if the subject attract 
a degree of attention, commensurate with its impor- 
tance, public opinion may be brought powerfully to 
bear on these, and thus “to correct the procedure.” 

The ladies who have opened a house of industry in 





* On the most careful inquiries that I have been able 
to make, it appears, that the number of women in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, whose 
sole dependence is on their industry, amounts to from 
18 to 20,000—say 18,000. Of these, about one-third 
are tayloresses, milliners, mantua-makers, colourists, 
attendants in shops, seamstresses who work in fami- 
lies, nurses, whitewashers, &c., who are, in general, 
tolerably well paid. The remainder are seamstresses 
who take in work at their own lodging, spoolers, shoe- 
binders, &c. &c., whose cases fall within the descrip- 
tion in the text. 















Baltimore, actuated by the soundest and most en- 
lightened and benevolent views of the subject, have, 
to their honour, set a most laudable example, which, 
I hope and trust, will, in due time, be followed in all 
our cities, where such institutions are established. 
Although their resources are as yet very moderate, 
they have, depending for support on public liberality, 
raised the price of seanstresses’ work; and accord- 
ingly they pay 18% cents for those coarse muslin 
hirts,* heretofore made for 124, and for all other ar- 
icles in proportion. So far as Baltimore is concerned, 
(and the reasoning will apply wherever the same 
course shall be pursued,) this plan will produce as 
great a harvest of good, and relieve as much real and 
unmerited distress and suffering,as any plan adopt- 
ed there for years, with such slender means. Some 
of the proprietors of slop-shops there have followed 
the example. he ladies, and it is more than pro- 
bable, that it will spread generally. ‘This is a con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished,” and will 
apply a radical remedy to a most enormous evil. 

That I may not tire you with too long a homily, I 
shall conclude with recommending to your attention 
the following judicious observations from a most re- 
spectable writer. 

“While the ordinary rate of wages remains insuf- 


Sicient for” a decent “maintenance, no device of bene- 


volent ingenuity will avail to render the condition of 
the poor independent or truly comfortable.” 

“We ought never to forget, that in alleviating the 
immediate sufferings of the poor, we are only palliat- 
ing, not eradicing the evils of poverty. We must 
never forget, that the low rate of wages is the root of 
the mischief; and that unless we can succeed in rais- 
ing the price of labour, our utmost efforts will do little 
towards bettering the condition of the industrious 
classes. ‘The distribution of alms, or the introduction 
of contrivances for the more judicious application of 
the labourer’s earnings, may be highly useful in their 
way. But they do not reach the source of the evil. 
Something may be done by teaching the poor to lay 
out their pittance of earnings, more skilfully, and 
with the smallest waste. But the relief to be afford- 
ed by such means, must; at best, be confined within 
narrow limits, so long as the ordinary rate of wages 
remains insufficient for a decent maintenance.”} 

Philadelphia, May 11, 1830. 

P.S. The following extract of a letter so strong- 
ly corroborates all my statements, that, although it 
has been repeatedly published, I am induced to pre- 
sent it once more to the public. 


Extract of a letter pm the Rev. Ezra Styles Ely, 
. D. 


“‘From intimate acquaintance with many 6f the in- 
dustrious poor, for eighteen years past, both in New 
York and in this city, I am constrained to say, that 
your remarks concerning the inadequate payment 
which females receive for their labour, are just, and 
ought deeply to affect every benevolent person, who 
has any wish to do justly, and see honest industry 
suitably rewarded. .2 common slave, in the states of 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, is much better 
compensated for his labour, by his necessary food, 
clothing, lodging, and medicines, than many respecta- 
ble mothers and daughters in this city, who apply 
themselves diligently to their work, two hours for every 
one occupied by the negro in his master’s service. 
Your remarks will apply to the folding and stitching 
of books, to the sewing of carpet rags, to the binding 
of shoes, * * * no less than to the work done for the 
army and navy.” 





*The Female Hospitable Society of this city, with 
but moderate support, has for 20 years never paid less 
than 18? cents for these shirts. 

t Barton’s “Enquiry into the causes of the progres- 
sive depreciation of ———— labour in modern 

or a remedy:”—London, 1820. 


times, with suggestions 
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New Discoveries 1n MEDICINE. 


The reports of the Transatlantic Physicians of the 
superior efficacy uf the bladder podded Lobelia herh 
(Lobelia Inflata) in cases of asthma and chronic 
cough, or difficulty of breathing, we are happy to 
find, have been fully confirmed in this country. Dr, 
Andrews, an eminent physician of Glasgow, in a let. 
ter published in the Glisgow Medical Journal, states 
that he has found no medicine so effectual in allaying 
asthma, and clearing the air vessels of viscid phlegm, 
as the Lobelia Inflata. Mr. Gordon, of Hull, hag 
published several cases of spasmodic asthma, in 
which the etherial tineture of it acted like a charm— 
the first dose affording great facility of breathing in a 
few minutes. Dr. Reece, in his late treatise on the 
peculiar anti-asthmatic properties of this herb, clearly 


shews, by reasoning and experience, that from its . 


quieting effect on the par vagum (the part of the ner- 
vous system evidently the seat of asthma,) that it ig 
the most efticacious remedy that has been discovered 
for asthma and winter cough. For the first discovery 
of the mild but efficacious tonic properties of the 
round-leaf Cornel we are also indebted to the Trans. 
atlantic Physicians. This stomachic and constitutional 
tonic medicine, Dr. Robinson, in his valuable _practi- 


cal treatise on the proper diet, &c. of elderly and ; 


weakly subjects, and also Professor Ives and others, 
from its uniform grateful and strengthening effects on 
the stomach, &c. &c., termed the natural tonic of the 
human frame. The last edition of Dr. Robinson’s 
treatise on the round-leaf Cornel contains several ca- 
ses of local and general debility, in which the remedy 
fully succeeded in this country, after the Peruvian 
Bark, the Sulphate of Quinine, and other tonic me- 
dicines had failed. [Eng. pa. 


TH PARE. 


Ba.timoreE, Fripay, May 28, 1830. 














Tue Jackson Bripce.—We have before us a 
pamphlet containing a description of a system of 
bridge-building to which the above designation has 
been given by its projector, Lt. Col. Long, of the 
U. S. Engineers, and of which notice has already 
been taken in two former numbers of this paper. 

The pamphlet also contains a variety of “directions 
to bridge builders,” agreeably to which the application 
of the system, and the construction of bridges in con- 
formity thereto, is greatly facilitated. The appropri- 
ate dimensions of the several timbers suitable for the 
construction of bridges of all sizes or spans, varying 
from 60 feet to 300 feet, are exhibited in two tables, 
which appear to have been the result of careful and 
laborious calculations. Our attention has been par- 
ticularly attracted by a method therein explained, for 
ascertaining the specific gravity and comparative 
strength of the different kinds of timber applicable in 
the construction of bridges; also, by a very remarka- 
ble property, peculiar as we believe to this system of 
bridge-building. The property adverted to, is, that 
the main supports or truss-frames of the bridge are 
not subjected to any greater stress or strain, by the 
passage of the heaviest loads, than that exerted upon 
the bridge without any load at all upon it. 

This singular property is explained in the follow- 
ing manner, viz. (pages 21 and 22.) 

“The principles aimed at in the construction of this 
bridge, are such, that the strain to which the truss 
frames are subjected, by the heaviest load that is ad- 
missible upon the bridge, is no greater than that ex- 
erted upon it without any load at all. Paradoxical 
as this may appear, it is nevertheless demonstrably the 
fact, with respect to all parts of the bridge, except the 
arch braces, and those parts merely which are in con- 
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tact with the sleepers or bolsters, upon which the 
bridge is sustained. 

«Jn demonstration of the truth of this proposition, we 
pave only to inspect the annexed diagram, which may 
be regarded as representing one of the truss-frames, 
and in which AB re- 
presents the upper, 
and CD the lower 
string; AC, EF, and 
BD three posts, EC 
and ED the main bra- 
ces; and FA and FB, 
the counter braces. 
Suppose the frame de- 
prived of the counter 
praces, and the strings occupying the position of the 
curved dotted lines, let a weight G be suspended at 
F, heavy enough to depress the frame to the straight 
line AB and CD, as represented in the figure —Let 
the counter braces FA and FB be now inserted; af- 
ter which let the weight G be removed.—It is obvious 
that the strings AB and CD will still retain their 
straight direction, and the addition of the weight will 
have no other effect upon the truss-frame, than mere- 
ly to relieve the counter braces of their action, the 
stress or strain upon the truss-frame remaining the 
same, whether the weight is sustained by it or not. 

“Jf keys or wedges be applied at A and B, over the 
heads of the counter-braces, and driven in such a man- 
ner as to communicate an appropriate thrust from A 
and B, towards F’, we have the strain upon the truss 
frame completely exemplified, without the use of the 
weight. ; 

“However the number of spaces in the truss- frame 
may be multiplied, if the additions be made equally 
on both sides of the centre, or in both directions from 
E and F, the same system of action will be communi- 
cated to all parts of the truss-frame situated between 
the abutments of the bridge.” 

In a letter addressed by the patentee to the Editor 
of the Journal of the Franklin Institute, the following 
statements, the accuracy of which is unquestionable, 
are made in reference to this system. 

“The only bridge hitherto constructed on this plan, 
has lately been built on the Washington road, about 
94 miles from Baltimore, at its intersection with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road, and at an elevation of 
40 feet above the latter. The length or span of the 
bridge is 109 feet, its width from out to out 24 feet, 
and its height from bottom to top of its posts is 154 
feet. It is supported by a double truss frame on each 
side, furnished with arch-braces beneath only; the up- 
per arch-braces not being required in a bridge of that 
length. The exterior string pieces of each string are 
ly six inches square, and the interior six by eight 
inches. The posts at the ends, and at the centre of 
the bridge, as also the arch-braces, are of the size last 
mentioned. The other posts, and the main braces, 
are six inches square. ‘The counter and lateral braces, 
ate only five inches square. The whole of the tim- 
ber, except the keys, is white pine, with no other sea- 
soning than what it might have acquired in six weeks, 
during which time the work was in progress, having 
been framed and raised in that time by six workmen 
aly. Independently of the abutments and exterior 
covering of the bridge, its cost, inclusive of materials 
and workmanship of every kind, was only eleven 
hundred and forty-five dollars. 

“However slender the materials of which the bridge 
is composed, and however deficient in strength it may 
appear, itis crossed daily by stages at full speed, and 





_ has actually sustained about eighty beeves driven 


across at once, in close gang, without the least appa- 
rent yielding in the truss-frames. 

“Agreeably to the most approved rules for comput- 
ing the strength of similar structures, it will sustain 
om every square foot of its floor, in addition to its own 
Weight, at least 120 pounds, or equally distributed 
over the entire surface of its floor, about one hundred 
and ten tons weight.” 


We shall here take occasion to recommend the 
Jackson Bridge, as a more correct, substantial, efficient 
and economical specimen of bridge architecture, than 
has ever before come under our observation, and as 
worthy of the particular consideration of the public. 





§>5* Key West Cotron.—We have been favour- 
ed by R. Fitzpatrick, Esq. of Key West, with some 


native plant which grows wild on that and others of 
the Florida Keys. The Long Staple cotton appears to 
havechanged its character considerably with its change 
of soil and climate; having become quite yellow, or 
rather of a nankeen color, though the staple is not 
much affected. The native cotton, which is abundant 
on these Keys, it is apprehended cannat be profitably 
cultivated, or even gathered for market in the present 
state of the cotton trade. It is very short, of mixed 
nankeen and dirty white color, and would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to gin, in consequence of the very small 
seed. ‘The Long Staple is considered very interior to 
common Sea island; but if it could be preserved from 
deterioration in color, or if a more perfect nankeen 
colour could be obtained, its cultivatio might become 
an object worthy of attention. Our correspondent 
who favored us with these specimens, states a fact 
which may be worthy of the attention of naturalists. 
The Long Staple cotton plant, the seed of which was 
carried from ‘l'allahassee, at first produced perfectly 
white cotton; and in the’course of three years it gradu- 
ally assumed the nankeen color and fineness of the 
native cotton, and at this time, (March 25,) there is 
not a single boll of white cotton on the stalk, which 
is large and bears constantly and abundantly. But the 
fact which we deem most interesting to the natural- 
ist is this: A large plant of the native cotton stood 
within twenty feet of the Long Staple plant, and the 
change of color and fineness was first observed on the 
side next to the native plant. It is no uncommon oc- 
currence for the seed of plants thus growing in the 
— of inferior plants of the same species, to 
produce a deteriorated plant; but we believe it is not 
common for the fruit of the original plant to be thus 
affected. Even in this case, the change might have 
been the effect of the change of soil and climate, the 
circumstances of the near neighborhood of the native 
plant notwithstanding. 





3+ AGrIcULTURAL InsTITUTE.—We observe with 
pleasure, that Anthony Morris, Esq. is about com- 
mencing his long contemplated institution for agricul- 
tural education. The school of the Rev. Wm. Cha- 
derton, having been removed from Burlington, N. J. 
to Bolton farm, Bucks county, Pa. Mr. Morris, has 
connected his agricultural school with that seminary, 
and the whole is now to be styled a “ Classical, Eng- 
lish and Agricultural Institute.’ The agricultural 
depart.nent, however, will have no further connexion 
with the course of instruction of the other — ono 
ments, than, as it will furnish to such of the students 
in them as may wish to avail of it a substitution of 
rural and useful employments for the undisciplined ex- 
ercises which usually occupy the intervals of study; 
while these departments will afford to the agricultural 
students an opportunity of acquiring such portions of 
a liberal education as may be desired. The plan of 
this agricultural school is upon the system of Ema- 
nuel de Fellenberg, whose institution at Hoffwy]l, in 
Switzerland, is so justly celebrated, and which was 
described in the American Farmer, vol. 9, pages 25, 
$4, 50. 

TERMS. 
1. It is required that the age of pupils at entrance 
should not exceed twelve years. 
2. The charge for the classical and English bran- 
ches, —- washing, and mending of clothes, is 
or 








$210 a year for each pupil, payable semi-annually in 
advance. 


specimens of cotton grown on that island. ‘They are }¥e A 
from a plant of the Long Staple or Sea island, carried 4 
from the neighborhood of ‘Tallahassee, Florida, and a [7 


3. The chargelor ric 
pupil, $104 P uarter. ? the ae 
:) ott other incidental 


ri ment, each 
Spanish, do. * . 
4. Books ar 
28, Wi additional charge. 


language, do. 
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attress, with bed clothes and 
it money will not be allowed the 


0 \ acations in the course of the 
8 duration, the other of four 
| > former to commence on the first day of 
April, the latter on the first day of September, except 
either of those days should happen to fall on a Sun- 
day, in which case the vacation will commence a day 
ater. 
Letters will be addressed, postage paid, to the Rev. 
William Chaderton, P.O. Bristol, Pennsylvania. 
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Latest Foreien News. 


By the packet ship Canada, advices have been re- 
ceived at New York from Liverpool to the 23d April. 
There is nothing of much importance, ‘political or 
commercial, by this arrival. The demand for goods 
was good in the manufacturing districts at a small 
advance—Labor had also advanced in the price. 

Melancholy and fatal Shipwreck.—It is with the 
greatest regret, says the T.iverpool Times of the 22d, 
we have to communicate the particulars of one of the 
most fatal shipwrecks that has occurred on the coast 
of this country for several years. On Friday night 
last, the Newry, Captain Crosbie, from the port of 
Newry, bound for Quebec, with about 400 ngers, 
ran on the rocks at Portlinclineon, near ea >in 
Carnarvon Bay, and was dashed to pieces ina few 
hours, two hundred of the passengers perishing in the 
wreck. A considerable part of the passengers were 


below when she struck, and such was the violence of ° 
the shock, that the ladders between the decks were 


knocked away, and. the ship filling with water eve 
soul below perished. The captain, with about haif 
the passengers succeeded in reaching the shore. 
They were all in the most wretched condition, many 
of them having lost every thing they possessed in the 
world. A passenger just arrived from Portlinclineon, 
states that the ship had gone to pieces, and that the 
shore was covered with dead bodies. 

It is said that France contemplates the occupation 
of Tripoli and Tunis, as well as that of Algiers, and 
that the matter has been arranged between the pow- 
ers having an interest in the Mediterranean. ft is 
also said that the Pacha of Egypt has entered into an 
alliance with the French. The preparations are con- 
tinued, and the expedition is e to sail at the 


The fleet, it is said, will consist of 11 ships of the 
line, 24 frigates, 35 brigs, 18 armed transports, 12 
corvettes and other smaller vessels, making a total of 
121 armed vessels of all sizes. Among these are 8 
steamers, a kind of force as yet néw to warfare. 

Germany.—On the 29th ult. the Grand Duke of 
Baden died. 'The succession of his son, who it is said, 
is ineligible to the throne on account of his being born 
of a subject, is contested by the King of Bavaria. It 
is anticipated that a war will be the result, and that 
some of the neighbouring princes will take part in it. 
Prince Leopold—His Royal Highness has final] 
consented to put on the royal —_ According > 
the arrangement made with England, France, and 
Russia, he is to receive about £200,000 annually 
from the three powers, for the purpose of enabling 
him to | os the government of Greece on a proper foot- 
ing, an 


to meet its financial engagements. 
Russia and —The Austrian Observer an- 
nounces, after inte’ of March 10, from Con- 
stantinople, that in uence of the first instalment 


of the idemnity to Russian merchants having been 





hee, must bring with him a 


latter end of this month or the beginning of the next. - 
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paid, the 6th arti¢ : he tyeaty relative to Servia, Prices Current in Boston, May 21. ALMANAC. 
executed, and Giurdze¥o evacuated by the Turks, the | Apples, best, bbl. 2.25 a 3.00. Beans, white, bushel sane Su I ' 
Russian army have left Adrianople, Kirklisse, Lule | 87. 1.12. Beef, mess, bbl. 9.00 a——— cargo No. 1, . : N. sength| Moon, 
Burgas, Midia, Iniada, and other places and delivered | 7.25 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.26 a 6.50. Buiter, inspected, No. May—June. | Rises. Sets. jof days.! sets, 
them up to the Porte. It further. , that the Tark- |}; + ee gag _— wg bi se 6 : _ hey steams, 
; ; _| med milk, 2.a.3. Flour, Baltimere Howard-st. 5.12 a A. M.{ H. M.| A. M.| Bom, 
a pms <a ay = = ne niche 5.25; Genesee, 5.12.05.25; Rye, best, 3.622 3.87. Grain, Saturday,.... 29; 441 719 | 14 38 0 49 
ment accurding to the Weny; = Corn, bu. .53 a 55; Rye, .65 a .67; Barley .67; Oats.35a| Sunday,......20! 4 40| 7 20/ 14 40 11 
muking preparations to evacua’ whole country,| 49. ’#Hocs-Lard, ist sort, new, lb. .7a.8. Pork, cleary ’ 7 
: h far as-the gulf of Bour- } 14) lida ? eget gap ’ Monday,..... 31 4 40 7 20 14 40 1 53 
from the Balkan to the sea, as far ag-the g bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.15; Cargo, No. 1. | muesda 11 440| 72011440! 9 
gas, and to withdraw into Bul ; dscha.— | 12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a ——; Orch- Waednssios 2| 439! 7211 14 49 2 22 
Part of the Russian squadron ha for Malta} ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, — Thursd ys si 4 39 «ae | os ae 53 

Pera, March 11.—Thirty horsed laden with money, | Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top .62 a .75; Lu- NUTSCAY, +0 42 | 3% 
left this place yesterday for Bourgas, carrying four | Cee, Ib. .38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a 33; pnw Semen Sh Silat dae, 
hundred thousand ducats, as the second instalment of Red du. Northern, 7@8; French Sugar Beet er Man- Moon—First Quarter, 29d, 2h. 29m. Even. 
the sum stipulated by the treaty of Adrianople for the gel Wurzel-—- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .45 a 

P y y P 60; do. do unwashed, .25 2.40; do. three-fourths, wash- ey 


indemnity of the Russian subjects. Many of the ex- 
iled Armenian families returned hither last week, 
with some reason to regret their haste, as provisions 
are very dear, and their poverty is great. Even dur- 
ing the blockade -of the Dardanelles provisions (ex- 
cept bread) were never so dear as at this moment, so 
that families in good circumstances are embarrassed .— 
To this is to be added that a new tax is in contempla- 
tion, by which some thousand piastres are to be paid 
monthly on every oven for permission to bake and sell 
bread. 

Tosacco.—On the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a resolution, for the repeal of the 
12th of Charles II, and 36th of George III, prohibit- 
ing the culture of tobacco, and permitting it in every 
part of Great Britain and Ireland, on the payment of 
certain duties, was agreed to. 

Liverpool, April 12. 

Corron.—The import this week reaches 20,674 
bags, and the sales are 13,580 bags, at rather higher 
prices for Brazil, and at very steady rates for other 
descriptions. The Sea Islands, &c. sold by auction, 
went off at full prices, viz:—650 Sea Islands, at 134d. 
to 174d. $70 stained do at 63d to 114d; 5,400 Bow- 
«lg, at 6td to 74d; 1660 Orleans, at 63d to 8d; 730 
Alabamas, Mobiles, &e. at 6 7-Sd to 74d. 

A few casks Carolina rice haye been disposed of at 


16s. 
April 22. 
The sales of the weck are 8000 bags, of which 
1400 were sold, on Friday last by public auction, 


namely, 600 Sea Island, at 134d. to 174d. per lb.; 
350 Stained Sea Island, at 63d. to 114d.; 200 Deme- 
rara, at 8 7-8d. to 10d.; 250 Macaio, at 7 5-8d.; and 
three bales of New South cotton from Sea Island 
seed at 10d. to 114d. per lb. Prices have declined 
1-8d. per lb. The import of the week is 37,100 
bags, namely, 24,000 American, 2,800 Brazil, 3,300 
Egyptian, 500 Demerara and West India, and 6,500 
Surat. 
Lrverpoor Corn Excuance.—/April 20. 
The depressed state of the London and some of 
the provincial corn markets caused the trade here to 
remain, throughout the whole of the past week, in a 
very dull state, and it was difficult to make sales of 
wheat even ata decline of 2d to 3d per bushel. The 
foreign wheat is further reduced 1s. and on oats 1s 
6d per quarter, but no alteration on other articles. — 
There is an arrival of about 9000 bbls. of American 
flour this week; one or two small parcels have been 
sold for export at 29s per bbl. but there has been little 
or no inquiry on speculation. 
Lonvon Corn Excuaner.—/fpril 19. 
The past week —— of most kinds of Grain 
were considerable, and there was a good return of 
flour. There being still a great scarcity of select 
supplies of wheat, such obtained the rates of Monday 
last; but other qualities are very heavy in disposal, 
and full 2s per quarter cheaper. ‘he flour trade re- 
mains extremely slack. 
Liverpool Letter, April 23.—Cotton dull and arri- 
vais la d in some descriptions have declined 


ed, .37 a .45, do. half blood, .35 a .38; do. quarter, 
washed, .80 a .33; Native, washed .30 a .33; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, .40 a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 a.35; do. 
Spinning, Istsort, $3 a .35. 


Prices Current in New York, May 22. 
Bees-wax, yellow .21223. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a .124; Upland, .9 a.11; Alabama, .9 a.12. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .21; Flax.13.a.18. Flax, Ame- 
rican,7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a ;clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.814 a 4.874; Canal 4.874 a 5.124; 
Balt. Howard st. 5. a 5.124 Richmond city mills, —— 
country, 4.874 a ——Alexand’a, 4.75 a 5. Fredericks- 
burg 4.75 a Petersburg, 4.75 a ——}; Rye Flour, 
3.124 a 3.25; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50 a per hd 
12.25 a 12.50. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.00 a 1.03; Vir. 
84 a 90; Rye, North, 60 a 623; Corn, Yel. Nor. .53 a 
54; Barley, — a— Oats, South and North, .30a .374; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.0 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 a 9.75; prime 5.50 a 6.25; cargo 
4.50a —— Butter, N. York, — a-—- shipping, .6 a 11; 
Lard,.63.a.7; Pork, mess 13.00 a 13.50; prime 9.00 
a 9.50. : 

Prices Current in Philadelphia, May 24. 
Bees-wax, yellow .21a.22; Beans, bushel] $.85 21.00; 
Beef, mess 10,00 a —— prime 5 a9, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1,6 a7, No.2, 5.a6; Cotton, New Orleans .104a .12; 
Upland 10. a .114, Tennessee 10 a .104, Alabama 109 a 
104; Feathers, South. .32 a.33, West. .31 a .32;. Flax .6a 
-1. Flour, sup. 4.75; fine, 4.25 a -—— Rye 3.25 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a —-, bls. a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask 9.50; bu. 1.25 a ——; Grain, Wheat .99a 1.00 
Rye 48 a 52, Corn I. c. white, .36 a .37, l.c. yellow, 384 
a .40, u. c. round, 43 a 44; Oats .28 a.35; Barley, Pa. 
-60 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .9 a .10, Virginia 9a 94, Western .9 a .94; 
Hemp, 210 a 220; Lard, .5a.7; Oil, linseed, 72 a —; 
Pork, mess, 13.00 a ——, prime 11.50 a—; cargo 10. 
Rice, 2.252 2.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .4 a .7, Vir. .4a.54. 
Wool, common washed Ib. .24 a .30, half blood .28a 33, 
three quarters blood .$2 a .34, full blood 35 a .40; un- 
pony generally 6 cents less, according to quality. 

c. &e. 

















IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNED 
CATTLE. 


Mr. Poweu’s Stock or Hicu Brep Snort Horns, 
consisting of sixty males and females, either imported 
or bred by him, will be offered for sale at Powelton, 
near Philadelphia, on Wednesday, 16th of June, at 10 
o’clock. These animals have never been offered for sale, 
nor would they be sold if the owner were not about to leave 
America for some time. WILLIAM HUGHS. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The subscriber has on hand a supply of Grass and 
Cradle Scythes, Scythe Sneeds, Scythe Rifles, and 
Stones, and Grain Cradles; Robbins’ celebrated Corn 
Planter, which is very useful for planting various kinds 
of seeds, such as Mangel Wurzel, Peas, &e. &c. He 
has also on hand Wheat Fans, which he can warrant 
with confidence, and likewise his Patent Cylindrical 
Straw Cutters, which has never been equalled in any 
country; with a general assortment of Farming Imple- 
ments and Garden Seeds, all of which are good of their 
kind, and such as he hopes will merit the continuance 
of that liberal patronage which he has heretofore re- 
ceived. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 West Pratt street. 





BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer. 


Battimore Markets.—We have no change to notice 
in any of the staples of the market. A considerable 
falling off in the receipts of Howard street flour hag 
taken place, which it is expected will at least tend to 
the support of present prices. A few hundred head of 
beef cattle have arrived from Ohio, but we have heard 
of no sales this week above our quotation. Last week 
a few first rate cattle were sold at $5.50; but we can 
not hear that that price has been obtained this week, 


Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; do 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 4.00 4 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50 a 9.00: 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10 00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 18.00.—Fine yellow 
20.00 a 25.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannock. 
3.50 a 4.00.— Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. The inspec. 
tions of the week are 352 hhds Maryland and 61 hhds 
Ohio, 61 hhds Ken. 3 hhds Penn. and 3 hhds Vir. total 
480 hhds. 








per. Howard-st. 4.683 a 4.75—city mills, 4.624 a 4.75; 


best red wheat, .90 a .95; best white do. .95 a 1-00 
ordinary to good, 75 a 85--Corn, white, .35 a 36; 
yellow .37 @ .38—RKver, .48 a .50;—Oars, .30 a .31; 
Beans, .90 a 1.00—Peas, .65—Ciover seep, 3.75 a4, 
—Timorny, 2.50—Orcnarp Grass, 1.75 a 2—Herd’s, 
a --—Lucerne .374 lb.—Bar.Ley, — a ——F1ay- 
seep, 1.004 —Corrton, Vir. .94 4.104 Lou. .11a.l2 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94a.10—N. Car. .84 a .94— 
Geo. .9a.10—Wuiskey, hlids. Ist p. .21 a —-; in bbls. 








washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a .22--three-quarter, .2 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $215 @ 220; Country, dew-rotted, 130a 140-water- 
rotted, 170 @¢ 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bbl. 
— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No.1, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1. bbl. 3.004 4.50 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50 a -— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3, 3.154 
4.00-— Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a .10—Feathers, 
.31 a 32—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.75 a— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.— Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; hich pig, for forges, per ton, 30.006 
35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 5.00 a 5.25—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 2.00 a 2.50--Oak, 3.00 a 3.25—Hickory, 4.00 a4.25. 


-—~ 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 





the after-culture; yearly dressing; stacking, &c.—The 
North Carolina Farmer, No. Il. on Clearing Land— 
Habits of sheep—The Crops—-Locomotive Steam 
Thrashing Machine—Fruit Trees—Ripening of Wine 
—Golden Pippin—Landreth’s Nurseries—On preserving 
Butter—Big Heod in Horses, Symptoms and Cure— 
Supply of Lumber on the Susquehanna River—Inland 
Trade—Mauch Chunk Coal Mines, &c.—Address to 
the Ladies who propose to establish a House of Igdus 
try in New York—Editorial; The Jackson Bridge; Key 
West Cotton; Agricultural Institute—Latest Foreign 
Intelligence—-Prices in the Boston, New York, Philx 
delphia and Baltimore Markets-—Advertisements— 
Almanack for the week. 





Prinied every Friday, at Five Dollars per annum, fot 








1-8 per Fiour rather dall at 288 to 26s 6d. 





JOHN S. SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Tor. 


Susquehanna, 4.624; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25—Grain; | 





FLovr—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—sn- | 





23 a 234—Woor, common, unwashed, Ib..15 a.16— | 


The Hop Plant, its several varieties; soil most favor- | 
able to its growth; preparing the soil; mode of planting; 
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AGRICULTURE. 








Mr. Powet’s Stock or ImprRovED 
_ DURHAM SHORT HORNED CATTLE, 
ted, or bred by him, will be offered for sale, 
on Wednesday the 16th of June inst. at 10 o'clock, 
at Powelton, on the Schuylkill, opposite to Phila- 
delphia. 
CATALOGUE AND PEDIGREES 
Of Improved Durham Short ome a ma 
expressly for Dairy purposes, ir. Coates, t 
keeper of the Herd Book, and one of the oldest and 
most celebrated breeders in Great Britain, to whom 
a standing order had been given to obtain the best 
Animals, and without limitation as to price, when 
they could be procured from Mr. Whitaker's fold. 
[The following animals can be traced in the Herd 
Book, except Nos. 15 and 19.] 
MALCOLM. 


{mported in 1825, calved in 1823, (bred by J. Whita- 
ker, Esq.) got by Enchanter, dam Western Lady,* 
by Western Comet; g.d. by Western Comet; gr. 
g.d. by Western Comet; gr. gr. g. d. by Western 
Comet; gr. gr. gr. g. d. Haughton. 

Enchanter, light grizzle, (bred by Mr. T. Bates) got 
by His Grace, dam Fairy, (bred by Mr. Hustler) 
by Duke; g.d. Old Daisyt by Favourite, the 
sire of Comet; gr. g. d. by Punch; gr. gr. g. d. 
by Hubback. 

Western Comet (bred by Mr. Charge) got by Mr. C. 
Colling’s Major, dam Gentle Kitty, by Mr. 
Charge’s Grey Bull; g. d. by Favourite. 

Hubback, calved in 1777 (bred by Mr. John Hunter,) 

ot by Snowden’s Bull, dam (from the stock of 

ir James Pennyman, and these from the stock 
of Sir William St. Quintin, of Scampston) by a 
bull of Mr. Banks of Hurworth; g. d. bought of 
Mr. Stephenson of Ketton. 

His Grace (bred by Mr. Bates,) got by Ketton the 
Second, dam Duchess the Second, by Ketton the 
First; g. d. Duchess} the First bred by Mr. C. 
Colling) by Comet; gr. g.d. by Favourite; EE 
gr.g.d. by Daisy Bull; gr. gt. or. g.4. by Fa- 
vourite; gr. gr. gr. gr.g. d. by Hubback, gr. gr. 
gr. gr. gr. g.d. by James Brown's Red . 

Duke, by Comet, dam Duchess by Favourite; g. d. 
by Daisy; gr.g. d. by Favourite; gr. gr. g. d. 
by Hubback, gr. gr. gr. g.d. by James Brown's 
Red Bull. 

Favourite, the sire of Comet, by Bolingbroke, dam 
Phenix by Foljambe; g. d. Favourite, by R. 
Alcock’s Bull; gr. g. d. by Smith’s Bull; gr. gr. 


. d. by Jolly’s bull. 

Punch, (bred by Mr. R. Colling) got by Broken Horn; 
dam by Broken Horn; g. d. bred by Mr. Best. 

Major, (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got -by Comet, dam 
Lady, by grandson of Bolingbroke; g. d. Phenix 
by Foljambe; gr. g.d. Favourite (bred by Mr. 
Maynard) by R. Alcock’s Bull. 

Grey Bull, (bred by Mr. Charge) got by Favourite, 
dam Fleck’d Lady, by Young Bartle; g. d. First 
Lady, by Bartle; gr. g. d. Old Simmon, de- 
scended from the Studley Bull. 

Snowden’s Bull, (bred by Mr. George Snowden) got 
by Mr. William Robson’s Bull (bred by Mr. 

/istell, near Darlington) dam Barforth. 

William Robson’s Bull (or Waistell’s Bull) got by 
Mr. James Masterman’s Bull. 

James Masterman’s Bull (bred by Mr. Walker) got 
by the Studley Bull. 

Ketton the Second, got by Ketton the First, dam by 

ndson of Favourite; g.d. by Mr. James 
rown’s Red Bull. 


* Western Lady gave 28 quarts 

{ Old Daisy gave $2 quarts per “y 

t Mr. C. Colling remarked “the Duchess and Daisy 
were all good milkers.”—Berry’s 
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r day. 


Ketton the First, got by Favourite, d. (g.d. of Old 

Duchess) by the Daisy Bull (ey Favourite) g. d. 

by Favourite; gr.g.d.by Hubback; gr. gr. g. 

d. by Mr. James Brown’s Red Bull. 

Comer, (sold for 1000 guineas) red and white roan, 

calved in 1804 (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by 

Favourite, dam Young Phenix, by Favourite; 

g.d. Phenix by Foljambe; gr. g. d. Favourite, 

(bred by Mr. Maynard) by Mr. R. Alcock’s bull; 

gr. gr. g.d. by Mr. Jacob Smith’s bull; gr. gr. 

gt. g.d. by Mr. Jolly’s bull. 

James Brown’s Red Bull (bred by Mr. John Thomson 

of Girlington Hall) got by Mr. William Bar- 

Daisy Bull (ored by Mr. C. Coll by F 

7 b r. C. Colling) got ‘avou- 

rite, ie by Punch; g. d. by Hubback. 

Bolingbroke, red and white, calved Nov. 12, 1788 
en, by Mr. Charles Colling) got by Foljambe, 

am Young Strawberry (bred by Mr. Maynard) 
by Dalton Duke; g. d. Favourite (bred by Mr. 
Maynard) by Mr. R. Alcock’s bull; gr. g. d. by 
Mr. Jacob Smith’s bull; gr. gr. g. d. by Jolly’s 
bull. 

Foljambe, white with a few rod spots, calved in 1787 
(bred by C. Colling) got by Richard Barker’s 
bull, dam Haughton, the gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. 
of Malcolm (bred by Mr. Alexander Fiat by 
Hubback; g. d. by a bull of Charles Colling; gr. 
g. d. by Waistell’s bull; gr. gr. g.d. Tripes, 
bred by C. Pickering. 

R. Aleock’s bull, bred by Jackson. 

Broken Horn, red roan, calved in 1787 (bred by Mr 
R Colling,) | ty frome dam by Hubback; 
g. d. bred by Mr. Watson. 

Grandson of Bolingbroke (bred by -C. Colling) got 
by O’Callaghan’s Son of Bolingbroke, dam Old 
Johanna, by Colling’s Lame Bull. 

Bartle, (bred by Mr. Charge) got by Dalton Duke, 
dam descended from the Studley White Bull. 

William Barker’s Bull, yellow, red, and white, got 
by Lakeland’s son of the Studley Bull. 

Dalton Duke, red and white (bred by Mr. Charge) 

t y -" W. Dobson’s bull, dam by the Stud- 


Richard Barker’s Bull, sire of Foljambe, calved in 
1784, got by Mr. Hill’s red bull, dam by a son of 
Lakeland’s bull. Lakeland’s bull by the Stud- 


Bull. 

O° Callaghan’s Son of Bolingbroke, red and white, got 
by Bolingbroke, dam a red poll’d Galloway cow. 

Lame Bull (bred by Mr. George Best,) got by James 
Brown’s White Bull. 

Hill’s Red Bull, got by brother of Dalton Duke, dam 
_Ted cow. 

James Brown’s White Bull, got by Dalton Duke. 


No. 1—VOLANTE, 5 years, red and white—Im- 


Rt by Frederick, dam Viola,* by His Grace; g. d. 

enus,t (bred by Mr. Charge) by Charles Colling’s 

Majog gr. g. d. Venus by Grey bull; gr. gr. g. d. 

by urite. 

Frederick, roan, (bred by Mr. Charge) got by Hul- 
ton, dam Orbit by Comet; g. d. Splendor by 
Comet; gr. g: d. Flecked Twin by Major; gr. gr. 
é- d. Red Simmon by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. g. 

. Flecked Simmon by Bartle; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. 
d. Old Simmon (bred by Mr. Charge) descended 
from the S. White Bull. 

His Grace (bred by Mr. Bates) got by Ketton the Se- 
cond,dam Duchess the Second, by Ketton the 
First, g.d. Duchess the First (bred by C. Colling, 
by Comet; gr.g.d. by Favourite; gr. gr. ~~ 
by Daisy Bull; gr. fF. Br. g- d. by Favourite; gr. 
gr. gt. gt. g. d. by Hubback; gr. gr. gr. gr.gr. g. 

. by James Brown’s Red -_ 


* Viola took the prize at Otley Show, England. 








t Venus, when sixteen years old, gave 26 quarts 
day. (See the Rev. Henry Berry's Pamphi.). 


Ma (bred & 2 r. >. Calis ‘wot. by Cort 

uF "Giesaon Bolitigbroke; g.d. Pheniz 
( 
Mr. Charge) got by Favourite; dam 


ported in July, 1826, (bred by J. Whitaker, Esq.) | B 


” 


by . 3 
b jambe; gr. g. d. Favourite 
Meynard) if cock’s Bull. — 

Fleck’d Lady, by Young Bartle; g. 





from the S. Bull 





a. by Jolly’s Bull. 
Hulton, the grandsire, 
Comet, the gr. g. sire, and 


gt. gr. g. sire 
Major, the : gr. gr. g-sire, | 
Favourite, the gr. gr. gr: gr. g.sire, 
Bartle, the gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. 





Pyramus; 
la by son of Favourite; yr. gr. g. 
vourite; gr. gr. gr. g. d. Ces. 
Peter, (br 


gr.g.d. by Old Easby; gr. gr 


Comet. 
Favourite. 


Favourite; g. d. by Punch; gr. g. d. 


met, dam Duisy; (bred by Mr. C. 
Hubback. 
by Mr. Colli 


Brother of: Ben. 


Easy, roan; (bred by Mr. Booth) got by 


— ) 
lajor. 

Wellington. 

Punch 


Hubback. 
Twin Brother of Ben. 


jen. 

Snowden’s bull, the sire of Hub- 
back (bred by Mr. George Snow- 
den) got by Mr. William Rob- 
son’s bull. 

— bull by Masterman’s 

ull. 





dam Laura by 
gr. g.d. by Danby. 


bred 
by Irishman. 


Young Red Rose 
nell; gr. g. d. by Dan 


Dandy (ored by Mr, Weitorell) cot ty 
y Mr. Wethere’ 

by White bull. ri 

Comet. ; 





—EE 


89 
, dam. 













by Mr. 


d. Kirst La- 


dy, by Bartle; gr. g. d. Old Simmon, descended 


Favourite, the sire of Comet, by Bolingbroke, dam 
| Pheniz by Fo ; g- d. Favourite, by R. Al- 
cock’s Bal - d. by Smith’s Bull; gr. gr. g. 


See Herd Book for Pedigrees of 
5 , 
+} of VOLANTE. 


sire, 
No. 2.—ANNABELLA, 6 years, Light Roan—Im- 
ar in July, 1826, got by Peter (bred by Mr. 
ooth) dam Attraction (bred by Col. Trotter)by 
. d. Aurora by Comet, gr. g. d. Marcel- 
i. by son of Fa- 


by Mr. Booth) got by R. Colling’s Pilot, 
dam by Marshal Beresford; g. d. by Shakspeare; 
g. by Suwarrow. 
Pyramus, (bred by Col. Trotter) got by Comet, dam 

Anna Maria, by grandson of Favourite; g. d. 
Strawberry by son of Favourite; gr. g. d. Hollon. 


Pilot, red and white, calved in 1817 or 18, (bred. by 
Mr. R. calling got by Major; dam Red Rose by 


by Foljambe; 


gt. gr. g.d. by Hubback. “i 
Marshal Beresford, (bred by Major Bower, got by Co- 


Colling) & c 


Old Daisy; gr. g. d. by Punch; gr. gr. g. 


Shakspeare, (bred by Mr. Booth) got by Easby; dath 
*s Suwarrow; g. d. by Mr 8 
Son of the Twin Brother of Ben; gr.g.d.by Twin 


Mr, Colling’s 


Suwarrow,dam Fareholme, by Mr. Booths 

of the Twin Brother of Ben; g. d. 

ae ot Ben, gr. g.d. by Twin Brother of 
n. 


by Twin 


> See Herd Book. 


No. 3—STATELY .—Nine years, white—Imported 
in 1822, (bred by Mr. Wetherell) got by North Star, 
nton; g.d, Selina, by Wellington; 


North Star, roan, (bred by Mr. Wetherell) got by” Co- 
met,dam Lady (bred by Mr. Spours) by- Baronet 
Mr. Mason;) g. d. by Cripple; gr. g. d. 


Denton (bred by Mr. Witherell,) got by Comet, dam 
» by St. John; g.d. by Trun- 


dy. 
a - by Mr. Wetherell) got by St. John, 


Paddock, dam 
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Baronet, roan, got by Chilton, dam Lydia by Favour- 
ite; 6. d. Nell by Mr, Mason’s white bull; gr. g. 
d. Fortune (bred by Mr. C. Colling) by Boling- 
broke; gr. gr. g. d. by Foljambe; gr. gr. gr. g.d. 
by Hubback; gr. gr. gr. gr.g. bred by Mr. May- 


’ and white, (bred by. Mr. Mason) got by 

rishman, dam Fortune, by Bolingbroke; g. d. by 
Foljambe; gr. g. d. by Hubbaew gr. gr. g. 4. 
bred by Mr. Maynard. 

Irishnian, (bred by Mr. Mason) got by Styford, dam 
Fortune (bred by Mr. C. Colling) by Boling- 
broke; g.d. by Foljambe; gr.g.d. by Hubbaci:; 

. gr.g. d. bred by Mr. Maynard. 

St. John, roan (bred by Mr. Mason) got by Favourite; 
dam Fortune, (bred by Mr. C. Colling) by Bo- 
lingbroke; g.d. by Foljambe, gr. g. d. by Hub- 
back, gr. gr.g.d bred by Mr. Maynard. 

Trunnell, (bred by Mr. Mason) got by Favourite, dam 
Fortune by Bolingbroke; g.d. by Foljambe; gr. 
g.d. by Hubback; gr, gr. g.d. bred by Mr. May- 
nard. 

Paddock, (bred by Mr. James Brown) got by Mr. 
Robert Charge’s bull, descended from the Stud- 
ley bull: dam Mr. James Brown’s red cow. 

White bull. See Malcolm’s pedigree. 

Chilton, roan, bred by Mr. | got by Favourite, 
dam Lily by Favourite, g. d. Miss Lax (bred by 
Mr. Maynard,) by Dalton Duke, gr. g. d. Lady 
Maynard, by Alcock’s bull. 

Favourite. See Malcolm's pedigree. 

Mr. Mason’s white bull, bred by Mr. C. Colling, got 
by Favourite, dam Favourite, (bred by Mr. May- 
nard,) by Alcock’s bull: g. d. by Smith’s bull: gr. 
g.d. by Jolly’s bull. 

Bolingbroke. 

jambe. 
back. 

Studley Bull. 

Simon. 

Dalton Duke. 

R. Alcock’s bull. 

No. 4—VIRGINIA.—Nine years, white—Begotten 

in England by General, dam Rosemary, (bred by J. 
C. Curwen, Esq.,) by Flash; g. d. Red Rose, by 
Petrarch; gr. g. d. by Alexander; gr. gr. g. d. by 
Traveller; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Son of Bolingbroke. 

General, (bred by General Simson) get by Young 
Star; dam Queen by Bruce: g. d. Empress, by 
Western Comet; gr. g.d. Bright Fyes by Mar- 

uis: gr. gr. g.d. by Simon: gr. gr. gr. g. d. by 
raveller: gr.gr.gr.gr.g.d.by Colling’s lame bull. 

Flash, (bred by Mr. Seymour,) by Mr. Colling’s Sir 
Dimple: dam Carnation, (bred by Mr. Seymour) 
by Cripple: g.d. Moss Rose by Henry: gr. g. d. 
Rosebud by Misfortune: gr. gr. g.d. Red Rose 
by Favourtte: gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Bolingbroke. 

Petrarch, (bred by Mr. Charles Colling) by Comet, 
dam Venus by Ben: g. d. Phaeniz by Foljambe; 
gr.g.d. Favourite by Alcock’s bull: gr. gr. g. d. 
by Smith’s bull: gr. gr. gr. g. d. Strawberry, by 
Jolly’s bull. 

Alexander, (bred by Mr. Charles Colling,) by Fa- 
vourite. 

Traveller, got by Bolingbroke, dam Old Blossom. 

Young Star, got by C. Colling’s North Star, dam 
Mary, (bred by C. Colling,) by Favourite: g. d. 
Venus by Ben, 

Bruce, got by Jupiter, dam Rola. 

Western Comet. 

Marquis, got by Petrarch, dam by Daisy Bull: g. d. 
o Favourte: gr. g. d. by Hubback 

Sir Dimple, (bred by Mr C. Colling,) got by Comet, 
dam Daisy, by Grandson of Favourite: g d. Old 

isy by Favourite: gr. g.d. by Punch: gr. gr. 
g.d. by Hubback. 
ipple, (bred by Mr. Mason,) got by Irishman, dam 
ortune (bred by Mr. C Colling,) by Boling- 
broke: g- d. by Foljambe: gr. g.d. by Hubback: 
gt. gr. g- d. bred by Mr. Maynard. 


See Herd Book. 


Henry, (bred by Mr. Mason,) got by St. John, dam 
dy tig Peseuriie: g- - Lily by Favourite: 
BT g- d, Miss Lax, (bred A . Maynard) 
y Dalton Duke: gr. gr. g. d. Lady Maynard, by 
R. Alcock’s bull. 

Colling’s lame bull. 1 

Misfortune, got by Favourite. 

Favourite. 

Bolingbroke. 

Comet. 

Ben. 

Foljambe. 

Alcock’s bull. 

North Star, (bred by C. Colling,) got by Favourite, 
dam Yi Phenix by Favourite: g. d. Pheeniz, 
by Foljambe: gr. g. d. Favourite, (bred by Mr. 
Maynard,) by Alcock’s bull. 

Petrarch, (bred by C. Colling,) got by Comet, dam 
Venus by Ben: g.d. Phaenix, by Foljambe, gr. 
g. d. Favourite, (bred by Mr. Maynard,) by Al- 
cock’s bull. 

Daisy Bull. See Malcolm’s pedigee. 

Hubback. See Malcolm’s pedigree. 

No. 5—YORKSHIRE BELLE.—Six years, light 
roan—Imported in 1825, (bred by J. Whitaker, 

. by Frederick, dam Yarm, by Symmetry; g. d. 
by R. Colling’s Meteor; gr. g. d. by Windsor; gr. 
gr.g.d. by Grey Bull. 

Frederick. See Volante’s pedigree. 

Meteor, (bred by R. Colling,) got by Comet, dam 
Diana by Favourite: g.d. Old Wildair, by Fa- 
vourite: gr. g. d. by Ben: gr. gr. g. by Hubback: 
gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Snowden’s bull: gr. gr. gr. gr. 
g. d. by Sir James Pennyman’s bull. 

Windsor (bred by Mr. Colling) got by Favourite, 
dam Venus by Ben. g.d. Pheniz by Foljambe: 
gr.g.d. Favourite, by R. Alcock’s bull: gr. gr. 
g. d. by Smith’s Bull: gr. gr. gr. g.d. Strawber- 
ry, by Jolly’s Bull. 

Grey Bull, got by White bull, dam by Punch: g. d. 
by Foljambe: gr. g. d. by Hubback. 

White Bull, got by Favourite, dam by Favourite. 
See Herd Book for 

Hulton, the grandsire, 

Comet, the gr. g. sire, and gr. 
- g- sire, 

lajor, the gr. gr. gr. g. sire, 

No-6.-MONICHA, 19 ede white—By Mal- 
colm, d. Stately, No. 3. 

No. 7—MARCIA, 7 months, red—By Malcolm, d. 
Stately, No. 3. 

No. 8—ORTELLA, 16 months, red and white—By 
Memnon, d. Volante, No. 1. 

No. 9.—BEATRICE, 16 months, red and white— 
By Memnon, d. Yorkshire Belle, No. 5. 

No. 10.—ZENOBIA,7 years, red—imported in 1828, 
bred by Mr. Woodhouse: see Herd Bouk for 1829. 

No. 11—SARAH, 6 years, light roan—imported in 
1829: see Herd Book for 1829. 

No. 12.—DELIGHT, 9 years, strawberry—import- 
ed in 1826; see Herd Bock for 1829. 

No. 13.—ROMP, 5 years, light roan—By Bishop, d. 
Shepherdess, imported by Mr. Skinner, 1822: see 
Herd Book for 1829. 

No. 14—ZULINDA, 16 months, red—by Malcolm, 
d. Romp, No. 13. 

No. 15.—MARIA, 7 years, light roan—imported in 
1827. 

No. 16.—BIANCA, 29 months, white—by Malcolm, 
d. Stately No. 3. 

No. 17.—GARCIA, 2 years, roan—by Malcolm, d. 
Delight No. 12. 

No. 18.—PORTIA, 3 years, white—by Malcolm, d. 
Delight, No. 12. 

No. 19.—BELLE, 9 years, red and white—import- 
ed in 1824. 

No. 20—EUGENIA, 23 months, white—by Mal- 
colm, d. Virginia, No. 4. 

No. 21—ADELAIDE, 29 months, light roan—by 


>See Herd Book. 





of Yorkshire Belle. 





Malcolm, d. Romp, No. 13. 





No, 22.—LUCILLA, 13 months, red and white— 
by Memnon, d. Virginia, No. 4. 

No. 23—OPHELIA, 33 months, white—by Mal- 
colm, d. Yorkshire Belle, No. 5. 

No. 24——CALISTA, 8 months, red—by Malcolm 
d. Maria, No. 15. : 

No. 25.—NORA, 11 months, dark roan—by Mal- 
colm, d. Annabella, No. 2. 

No. 26.—MARGARET, dark roan: see Herd Book 

— ec} 

0. 27—LUCRETIA, 10 months, dark Troan—by 
Malcolm, d. Margaret. 

No. 28.—-DESDEMONA, 6 years, red and 

a in 1825 (bred by J. Whitaker, 

.) by Frederick, dam Delia by Cleveland; ¢. 

Red Daisy* by Major; gr. gr. g.d. by Windsor, 

F- gr. g.d. by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by 

unch; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Hubback. 

Frederick. See Volante’s Pedigree. 

Cleveland, red and white, calved in 1819 (bred by 
and the property of Mr. 'T’. Bates) got by Ketton 
the Third, dam Duchess the First (bred by Mr. 
C. Colling) by Comet, g.d. by Favourite; gr. 
g.d. by —_ ~— Er gr. g. d. by Favourite; 
gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Hubback; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. 
by j aa jen red bull. a 

Major, red and white, calved in 1813 (bred by Mr, 
R. Colling) got by Wellington, dam by Phe- 
nomenon; g. d. by Favourite; gr.g. d. by Fa- 
vourite. 

Windsor (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Favourite, 
dam Venus by Ben; g. d, Phenix by Foljambe; 
gr. g.d. Favourite by R. Alcock’s bull; gr. gr. 
g- d. by Smith’s bull; gr. gr. gr. g. d. Strawber- 

" ry, by Jolly’s bull. . 

Favourite, the sire of Comet, by Bolingbroke, dam 
Phenix by Foljambe; g. d. Favourite, by R. 

Alcock’s bull; gr.g.d. by Smith’s bull; gr. gr. 

g. d. by Jolly’s bull. 


See Herd Book for the Pedigrees of the remainder. 


No. 29.—ZULINDA, 10 months, roan and white— 
by Malcolm, d. Desdemona, No. 28. 
No. 30.—CORDELIA, 7 months, roan—by Mem- 
non, d. Portia, No. 18. 
In addition to the foregoing, MARTHA, KATE, 
—— ELIZA, SOPHIA, &c. will be offered 
or sale. 


BULLS. 


No. 1.—BOLIVAR, 5 years, red and white—Im- 

= Nov. 1826, calved May 5, 1825 (bred by J. 
hitaker, Esq.) got by Frederick; dam Sweet 
heart by Hermit; g. d. Buxom by Lawnsleeves; gr. 
gE d. Branipton by Favourite;t gr. gr. g. d. Bright 
yes by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. g.d. Old Bright 

Eyes by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Favow 
rite; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Punch; gr. gr. gr. 
gt. gr. gr. g. d. by Hubback; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. 
gr. g. d. by Snowden’s Bull; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. 
gr. gr. g. d. by Masterman’s bull; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. 
gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Waistell’s bull; Waistell’s 
bull by Masterman’s bull; Masterman’s bull by the 
Studley Bull. 

No. 2.—TECUMSEH, 2 years—red and white— 
by Malcolm, d. Desdemona, No. 28. 

No. 3.—DIEGO, 12 months, red—by Malcolm, d. 
Delight, No. 12. ' 

No. 4.—FREELOVE, 4 months, red—by Malcom, 
d. Volante, No. 1. 

No. 5.—GALLANT, 4 months, red and white— 
by Malcom, d. Yorkshire Belle, No. 5. 

No. 6.—ADONIS, 10 months, red and white—by 
Malcolm, d. Lady Betty, imported in 1825 (bred 
by J. Whitaker, Esq.) got by Alonzo, dam Wil 





* Red Daisy gave 32 quarts per day. (Sce the Rev. 
Henry Berry’s Pamphlet.) 


t Sire of Comet. 
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dair,* by R. Colling’s Meteor; g. d. by Yarborough; 
.g. d. by Styford; gr. gr.d. by Hutton’s bull, 
on James Brown’s Bull. 

No. 7—ORLANDO, 11 months, spotted red and 
white—by Malcolm, d. Zulinda, No. 10. 

No. 8—RODERICK, 2 months, white—by Mal- 
colm, d. Virginia, No. 4 

No. 9—OLIVER, 2 weeks, red and white—by 
Memnon, d. Garcia, No. 17. 

No. 10.—BENEDICT, 2 months, red and white— 
by Hymen, d. Belle, No. 19. 

No. 11—MEMNON, 8 years, red and white—(im- 
ported in 1827, bred by J. Whitaker, Esq.) by Fre- 
derick, d. Yarico by Alonzo, g. d. Yellow Rose by 
Major, gr. g.d.by grey bull (son of White Bull) by 
Favourite,dam by Hubback, out of own sister to the 
dam of Red Rose and Styford, gr. gr. g. d.by Sty- 
ford, gr. gr. gr. g. d. by R. Parker’s bull. 


Extracts from Improved Short Horns and their Pre- 
tensions, by the Rev. Henry Berry, of Acton Ree- 
tory, (Eng) 

The instances which are given as to milk were ob- 
tained by the author on the spot; and though he would 
gladly have included any others, had they been fur- 
nished, it appears to him that no trifling force is af- 
forded to his argument, by the circumstance of the 
cases which are set forth being derived from one 
stock;—irrefragable proof being thus furnished that 
they are not solitary instances, but happening in the 


— course. 

e cows recorded here are the property of J. 
Whitaker, Esq. of Greenholme, near Otley, and are 
of the most esteemed blood. [See Herd Book.} They 
have given, and give, twice a day, as follows: 

Yellow Rose, at three years old, four gallons two 
quarts, twice a day. 

Yellow Rose, at four years old, four gallons three 

warts, twice a day. (The g. d. of Mr. Powel’s 
emnon.) 

Red Daisy, four gallons, twice a day. (She is the 

.d. of Mr. Powel’s Desdemona, and the g.d. of 

t. Powel’s Betty, on the male side.) 

Magdalena, upwards of four gallons, twice a day. 

Wildair, four gallons, twice a day. (The dam of 
Mr. Powel’s Betty.) 

Western Lady, three gallons two quarts, twice a 
day. (The dam of Mr. Powel’s Malcolm.) 

Bs sixteen years old, three gallons one quart, 
twice a day. (The g.d. of Mr. Powel’s Volante.) 

Alfrede, three gallons twice a day. (The g. d. of 
Mr. Powel’s Gloucester.) 

Adela, first calf, three gallons, twice a day. (The 
dam of the same.) 

Yarm, three gallons twice a day. (The dam of 
Mr. Powel’s Yorkshire Belle. 

These cows are steady milkers, possessing great 
inclination to fatten, and Mr. Whitaker cannot be too 
highly complimented on his successful exertions to 
combine the two qualities. The remainder of his 
stock will be found by no means contemptible as mil- 
kers; but it is thought unnecessary to remark upon any 
ordinary quantities. 

Without entering further into particwlars, this sub- 
ject may properly be dismissed with a remark of Mr. 
C. Colling, that the Duchess and Daisy tribes, with 
whose merit as grazier’s stock, the public are well 
acquainted, were all good milkers, possessing that 
valuable union of qualities of which it is thus obvious 
every breeder of short-horns may avail himself who 
chooses to make it the object of his care. 

It remains for the author to remind his readers, 
that it is of the Improved Short-horns he writes, and 
not of the general herd of cattle which are sold as 
short-horns, from the northern districts. 

Nore. And it may be added, nor did he allude to 


* Wildair and Red Daisy gave each 32 quarts per day. 
(See the Rev. Henry Berry's Pamphlet.) . aie 





those sent to America without pedigree, or claims to 


-the properties of the high bred race. 


The success of Mr. Whitaker's breed in beating 
the Herefords on various occasions and particularly in 
1824, when Wharfdale (by Encuanter, dam Mi- 
randa*) ‘‘beat” all the Short-horns, and afterwards 
the fiéld,as well as his triumph at the Doncaster 
show in 1825, when Matilda, by Western Comer, 
beat Mr. Champion’s, &c. proves that in points and 
feeding properties, his families of Short-horns are not 
less remarkable than in excellence for the churn.— 
From Bailey's Survey of Durham made ard 

"8 ® or 
British Agricultural Berd.” sg 

As a proof of the estimation in which this breed of 
Short-horned cattle is held, not only by skilful judges 
in distant parts of the empire, but in its own imme- 

i 7 hood, it is merely requisite to adduce 
the catalogue of Mr. Charles Colling’s sale, which 
took place at Ketton on the 11th of October, 1810, 
in consequence of his having declined business. 

cows. 
Cherry, 11 years old, - Guineas. $3 
Kate, 4 years old, . ° . 35 
Peeress, 5 years old, - - - 170 
Countess, 9 years old, - - 400 


Celina, 5 years old, - - - 200 
Johanna, 4 years old, - - 130 
Lady, 14 years old, - - - 206 
Laura, 4 years old, - - 210 
Cathleen, 8 years old, - - - 150 
Lily, 3 years old, - - - 410 
Daisy, 6 years old, - - - 140 
Cora, 4 years old, - - 70 
Beauty, 4 years old, - - - 120 
Red eg 4 years old, - - 45 
Flora, 3 years old, - - - 70 
Miss Peggy, 3 yearsold, = - - 60 
Magdalen, 3 years old, - . - 170 
BULLS. 

Comet, 6 years old, - - - 1000 
Yarborough, 9 years old, - - 55 
Cupid. Not sold. 

Major, 3 years old, - - - 200 
Mayduke, 8 years old, - - 145 
Petrarch, 2 years old, . - - $65 
Northumberland, 2 years old, = - - 60 


Alfred, 1 year old, by Comet, - 
Duke, 1 yearold, by Comet, = - - 
Alexander, 1 year old, by Comet, = - - 


110 
105 
60 


is 60731. 4s. or nearly 1301. each. 





* Enchanter is the sire of Malcolm—Western Comet 
was the sire of Western Lady, Malcolm’s dam. See 
Herd Book. 





Pe 


(From Loudon’s gee Agriculture.) 
THE HOp. 


Humulus —_ ‘LL. Diae. Pentan. L. and Urti- 
cee, J. Houblan, Fr: Hoppen, Ger; Lrpulo, 
Span.; and Lagaulo, Ital. 

(Concluded from page 82.) 


With respect to the species of woods proper 
poles, it is suggested that they appear to ara 
rough soft bark, to one which is more smooth and po- 
lished. An experienced grower icularises the 
maple, whose bark is peculiarly soft and warm; ad- 
ding, that he has frequently observed, when . the 
morning has been cold, the sensitive leader of a ten- 
der fresh-poled vine reclining its head against the 
velvet bark of the ‘maple, while others held theirs 
aloof, from chilly smooth-barked poles. This is. pro- 
bably a general law, or ordinance of nature, to climb- 
ing plants; and may be essential to their preservation, 
showing, in a palpable manner the perception and 
strength of vegetable instinct. 

And in regard to the size of the pole, hops, like- 
wise, it is well known, have their instinctive choice 
or approbation, with t to the thickness of their 
support, embracing, with greater readiness, a pole 
that is moderately small, than one whichis thick at 
the bottom. The ordinary circumference of poles, at 
the thickest’ end, may be set down at six to nine 
inches, tapering to the size of a walking-cane at the 
top. And the length from fifteen to twenty feet, or 
upwards. Different grounds require different } 
of pole. In the rich grounds, in the neighborhood of 
Maidstone, the poles of grown hops stand, in general, 
from fourteen to sixteen feet above the hills, and have 
from eighteen inches to two feet beneath the surface. 
But, on weaker lands, poles are not seen to rise 
than ten to twelve feet high. Hence,a variety of 
ground is convenient; as the poles, by decaying at the 
roots, ge shorter, and, in a course of years, get too 
short for strong vines, on rich land. They are, in 
this case, sold and transferred to less productive lands, 
and vines of humbler growth. 

New have sometimes the bark shaved off, un- 
der an idea that itmaves them from the worm; while 
some men are of opmion, that there isa warmth in 
the bark, which te seceptable to the young vines; and 
although in two or three years the bark off, the 
surface of the wood has, by that time, acquired a de- 
gree of softness. Whether a hard, smooth, polished 





Ossian, by Windsor, - a . 76 | pole, is unfriendly to the hop or not, to peel poles 
Harold, by Windsor, 7 Z 50 {sould evidently be improper, as promoting their de- 
BULL CALVES. a ; , 

Ketton, by Comet, 7s " - 50] Short light poles are usually ~— tn hand, with- 
Young Favourite, . : 140 | out other support. But the ta ——— requires 
George, ne P z , - 490 | Something to keep the top steady. is is simply 
Sir Dimple, 5 : me D gg | had, by tying together three poles of equal length, 
Narcissus, : re 15 | two or three feet from their tops; and setting them 
in - 7 7 4 P 60 | UP in the form of what are called triangles, in use for 
Cecil, E i i _ - 170 | loading timber on wheel-carriages. The top of the 

umeenn. pole to ve sharpened, being dropped in between the 
Phebe, 3 years old, 7 i. - 105 | Points or horns of the triangles, receives the required 
Young Duchess, 2 years old, - ms 183 | Stay; a block being placed in a convenient situation 
Young Laura, 2 years old, 7 - 10] | below, to work upon. And this sort of work, wheth- 
Young Countess, : ' 7 206 | ef on new or old poles, is sometimes done before 
Lucy, 2 yearsold,  - x . - 99g | ate stacked, or set up in piles; sometimes immediate- 
Charlotte, - = 7 136 | ly before they are used. But in pointing poles that 
Schuman, a ¥ R . - $5 | have been used, the part which stood in the 
uments eenaee. the preceding year is struck off, if much tainted, and 
Lula, : : 7 - 106} fresh point given to the sound part. ‘But, if the 
Calista, - . . 7 50 | bottum part remain firm, it is sharpened again for 
White Rose, . 7 3 - 75 | another season. . 
Ruby, _ 7 . 5 50| Tying the shoots or vines to the is the last 
Cowslip, : ” - . - — in the after or summer culture of the hop. 
The total amount of the 47 lots (one being unsold) | his requires the labor of a number of persons:. wo- 
men are oo tie them in seve- 
ral different places with withered rushes, bit so 
loosely as not to the vines in 
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reaching with the hand, proper persons go round, and, 
using standing ladders, tie all the vines that appear 
inclined to stray from the poles. . 
season for this operation varies from the mid- 
dle of May to the end of June, and one important 
rt of the operation consists in selecting the shoots. 
The forwardest vines should always be extirpated, as 
it is well known that the branches arising from these 
early shoots will produce little, if any fruit. The 
second shoots, where the hills are not overloaded with 
plants, and where the ground is not of a nature to 
send forth a very luxuriant vine, may with safety be 
tied up. But where the land is apt to push forward 
a great redundancy of shoots, where the vine is al- 
ways strong and vigorous, and where the failure in 
the crop chiefly arises from this cause, the greatest 
prudence is necessary, at the season for tying, to 
make choice of a proper vine; especially in years 
which may be ounedl to be attended with a blast; 
such as those wherein an easterly wind has prevailed 
throughout the month of March, whence one may 
fairly conclude that the same weather will happen 
during the course of the month of May, which never 
fails to bring the long-winged fly. In such a season 
it would be well worth while to eradicate all the vine 
which first appears, and trust to a latter shoot, so as 
to protract the tying till the last week in May. This 
hint was taken from the observations made on the 
poor and thin lands in such blasting years where the 
vine is naturally backward, and seldom becomes fit 
for the tyers till towards the latter end of May, when 
that on the forward ground will have advanced nearly 
to the tops of the poles, and to an inattentive observer 
seems to promise fair for a crop; whereas, to those 
who have been conversant in these matters, the loss 
of the crop, though the vine at that time be green 
and flourishing, may be easily foreseen; whilst on the 
poorer soils there is generally a saving crop even in 
years when the blast is most prevalent. ‘These con- 
siderations, he says, have suggested the protracting 
the growth of the vine in the manner above-mention- 
ed, which seems conformable to reason and experi- 
ence. 

Taking the crop is a most important operation in 
the hop economy. Hops are known to be ready for 
pulling when they acquire a° strong scent, and the 
seeds become firm and of a brown color, which, in 
ordinary seasons, happens in the first or second week 
of September. And when the pulling season arrives, 
the utmost assiduity is requisite on the part of the 
planter, in order that the different operations may be 
carried on with regularity and despatch; as the least 
neglect, in any department of the business, proves in 
a great degree ruinous to the most abundant crop, es- 
pecially in precarious seasons. Gales of wind at that 
season, by breaking the lateral branches, and bruising 
the hops, prove nearly as injurious as a long continu- 
ance of rainy weather, which never fails to spoil the 

color of the crop, and thereby render it less saleable. 
“As @ preparation for pulling the hops, frames of 
wood, in number proportioned to the size of the 
und, and the pickers to be employed, are placed 
in that part of the field which, by having been most 
exposed to the influence of the sun, is soonest ready. 
These frames, which are called bins or cribs, are 
very simple in the construction, being only four pieces 
of boards nailed to four posts, or legs, and, when 
finished, are about seven or eight feet long, three feet 
broad, and about the same height. A man always 
attends the pickers, whose business it is to cut over 
the vines near the ground, and to lay the poles on the 
frames to be picked. Commonly two, but seldom 
more than three, poles are laid on ata time. Six, 
seven, or eight pickers, women, girls, and boys, are 
employed at the same frame, three or four being rang- 
ed on each side. These, with the man who sorts 
the poles, are called a set. The hops, after being 
carefully separated from the leaves and branches, or 
stalks, are dropped by the pickers into a large cloth, 
hung all round within-side the frame on tenter-hooks. 





When the cloth is full, the hops are emptied into a 
large sack, which is carried home, and the hops laid 
on a kiln to be dried. This is always done as soon 
as possible after they are picked, as they are apt to 
sustain considerable damage, both in color and flavor, 
if allowed to remain long in sacks in the green state 
in which they are pulled. In very warm weather, 
and when they are pulled in a moist state, they will 
often heat in five or six hours: for this reason the 
kilns are kept constantly at work, both night and 
day, from the commencement to the conclusion of the 
hop-picking season. 

To set on a sufficient number of hands, is a matter 
of prudence, in the picking season, that the oasts or 
kilns may never be unsupplied with hops; and if it 
is fuund that the hops rise faster than could have 
been expected, and that there are more gathered in a 
day than can be conveniently dried off, some of the 
worst pickers may be discharged; it iy very pre- 
judicial for the green hops to continue long in the 
sacks before they are put on the oast, as they will in 
a few hours begin to heat, and ‘acquire an unsightly 
color, which will not be taken off in the drying, es- 
pecially if the season be very moist; though, in a 
wet hopping, it is no easy matter to prevent the kilns 
from being overrun, supposing that there were pickers 
enough to supply them if the weather had been dry, 
because in a wet cold time the hops require to lie a 
considerable while longer on the kiln, in order that 
the superabundant moisture may be dried up. It is 
therefore expedient in this case that each measuring 
be divided into a number of green pockets or pokes. 
The number of bushels in a poke ought never to ex- 
ceed eleven; but when the hops are wet, or likely to 
continue together some time befure they go on the 
kiln, the better way is to put only eight bushels in a 
sack, pocket, or poke. 

Donaldson asserts, that diligent hop-pickers, when 
the crop is tolerably abundant, will pick from eight to 
ten bushels each in the day, which, when dry, will 
weigh about one hundred weight; and that it is com- 
mon to let the picking of hop-grounds by the bushel. 
The price is extremely variable, depending no less on 
the goodness of the crop than on the abundance or 
scarcity of laborers. The greatest part of the hops 
cultivated in England are picked by people who make 
a practice of coming annually from the remote parts 
of Wales for that purpose. 

The operation of drying hops is not materially dif- 
ferent from that of drying malt, and the kilns, or 
oasts,are of the same construction. The hops are 
spread on a hair-cloth, and from eight to ten, some- 
times twelve, inches deep, according as the season is 
dry or wet; and depending also on the state of the 
hops in regard to ripeness. A thorough knowledge 
of the best method of drying hops can only be ac- 
quired by long practice. The general rules are to 
begin with a slow fire, and to increase it gradually, 
till, by the heat on the kiln, and the warmth of the 
hops, it is known to have arrived at a proper height. 
An even steady fire is then continued for eight or ten 
hours, according to the state or circumstances of the 
hops, by which time the ends of the hop-stalks be- 
come quite shrivelled and dry, which is the chief 
sign by which to ascertain that the hops are properly 
and sufficiently dried. They are then taken off the 
kiln, and laid in a large room or loft till they become 
quite cool; and they are now in condition to be put 
into bags, which is the last operation the planter has 
to perform previous to sending his crop to be sold. 

hops are dried on a cockle-oast , sea-coal is the 

usual fuel, of which a chaldron is generally esteemed 
the proper allowance to a load of hops. On the hair 
kilns, charcoal is commonly used for this purpose. 
Fifty sacks of charcoal are termed a load, which usu- 
ally sells for about fifty shillings. The price for 
burning is three shillings per load, or twelve shillings 
for each cord of wood. Phe process of drying hav- 
ing been completed, the hops are to be taken off the 
iln, and shovelled into an adjoining chamber called 





the stowage-room; and in this place they are con. 
tinually to be laid as they are taken off the kiln, til] 
it may be thought convenient to put them into bags, 
which is rarely done till they have lain some time in 
the heap; for the hops, when first taken off the kiln, 
being very dry, would (if put into the bags at that 
time) break to pieces, and not draw so good a sample 
as when they have lain some time in the heap; 


whereby they acquire a considerable portion of tough- | 


ness, and an increase of weight. 

The bagging of hops is thus performed:— in the 
floor of the room, where the hops are laid to cul, 
there is a round hole or trap, equal in size to the 
mouth of a hop bag. After tying a handful of hops 
in each of the lower corners of a large bag, which 
serve afterwards for handles, the mouth of the bag is 
fixed securely to a strong hoop, which is made to rest 
on the edges of the hole or trap; and the bag itself 
being then dropped through the trap, the packer goes 
into it, when a person who attends for the purpose, 
puts in the hops in small quantities, in order to give 
the packer an opportunity of packing and trampling 
them as hard as possible. When the bag is filled, 
and the hops trampled in so hard as that it will hold 
no more, it is drawn up, unloosed from the hoop, and 
the end sewed up, other two handles having been 
previously formed in the corners in the manner men- 
tioned above. The brightest and finest colored hops 
are put into pockets or fine bagging, and the brown 
into coarse or heavy bagging. ‘The former are chiefly 
used for brewing fine ales, and the latter by the por. | 
ter brewers. But it is to be observed, that where hops © 
are intended to be kept for any length of time, it is 
most proper to put them into coarse cloth. The pro 
per length of a bag is two ells and a quarter, and of 
a pocket nearly the same, being one ell in width, 
The former, if the hops are good in quality, well cur- 
ed, and tightly trodden, will weigh about two hundred 
and a half; and the latter, if of the Canterbury pock- 
eting, about one hundred and a half. If the weight 
either exceeds or falls much short of this medium, it 
induces a surmise, that the hops are either in them- 
selves of an inferior quality, or have been injudicious- 
ly manufactured in some respect or other. 

' The stripping and stacking of the poles succeeds 
to the operation of picking. It is of some conse- 
quence that this business be executed as soon as _pos- 
sible after the crop is removed; not only that the | 
poles may be much safer from thieves when set up in | 
stacks, but that in such form they may take far less 
damage by the weather than when dispersed about | 
the ground with the vine on them. The usual price 
for stripping and stacking is five shillings per acre. 
At this time, such poles as may be deemed unfit for 
further service should be flung by, that the planter 
may have an early knowledge of the number of new 
poles which will be wanting; and thus the business 
of bringing on the poles may be completed in the 
winter time, when the horses are not required about 
other labor; and these new poles may be drawn from 
the wood on the ground, and adjusted to the separate 
stacks, as the state of the different parts of the 
ground may require, and the whole business be com- 
pleted before the poling season: whereas, when this 
method of flinging out the old poles is neglected at 
the stacking, the planter being ignorant of the nun- 
ber of new poles that will be required for the ensuing 
year, often finds at the poling season that he has not 
laid in a sufficient stock. 

In performing the operation of stacking, the poles 
are set up in somewhat conical piles, or congeries, 
two to five hundred each. The method of proceedi 
is this: three stout poles of equal length are bou 
together, a few feet from their tops, and their feet 
spread out, as those already mentioned for pointing 
the poles. ‘These serve as a stay to the embryo pile; 
the poles being dropped in or each side, between the 
points of the first three; cautiously keeping an equal 
weight on every side; for, on this even balance, the 
stability of the stack depends, The degree of incli- 
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nation or slope, and the diameter of the base of the 
pile, vary with the length and the number of poles 
set up together. A stack of three or four hundred of 
the long _ of the environs of Maidstone, occupy 
a circle of near twenty feet in diameter. It is ob- 
servable, however, that the feet of the poles do not 
form one entire ring; but are collected in bundles or 
distinct divisions, generally from three to six or eight 
in number; each fasciculus being bound tightly to- 
gether, a few feet from the ground, with a large 
rough rope made of twisted vines, to prevent the 
wind from tearing away the poles; and the openings be- 
tween the divisions give passage to violent blasts, and 
tend to prevent ghe piles from being thrown down in 
a body; a circifInstance which does not often take 
lace in screened grounds. But, on the high expo- 
sure of Cox Heath, where great quantities of new 

les brought out of the Weald are piled for sale 
among the Maidstone planters, it is not uncommon 
for the piles to be blown down, and to crush in their 
fall the sheep or other animals that may have taken 
shelter under them. A caution, this, to the inexpe- 
rienced in the business of stacking; and an apology, 
if one is wanted, for the minuteness of the detail. 

The operation of stripping is generally performed 
by women; being nothing more than tearing off the 
bind or vines. Many people burn it on the ground. 
Others suffer it to be carried off by their workmen 
for firing; and there are some, who tie it up into 
smal] bundles, which they bring home and form into 
astack, to answer the purpose of bavins in heating 
their ovens or coppers. 

The produce of the hop crop is liable to very consi- 
derable variation, according to soil and season, from 
two or three to so much as twenty hundred weight; 
but from nine or ten, on middling soils, in tolerable 
gasons, are considered as average crops, and twelve 
or fourteen good ones. Bannister asserts, that sixty 
bushels of fresh gathered hops, if fully ripe, and not 
iajured by the fly or other accident, will, when dried 
aad bagged, produce a hundred weight. Where the 
hops are much eaten by the flea, a disaster which of- 


ten befals them, the sample is not only reduced in 


value, but the weight diminished; so that, when this 
misfortune occurs, the planter experiences a two-fold 
loss. 
To judge of the quality of hops, as the chief vir- 
tue resides in the yellow powder contained in them, 
which is termed the condition, and is of an unctuous 
and clammy nature, the more or less clammy the 
sample appears to be, the value will be increased or 
diminished in the opinion of the buyer. ‘To this may 
be added the color, which it is of very material con- 

uence for the planter to preserve as bright as _pos- 
sible, since the purchaser will always insist much on 
this artide; though, perhaps, the. brightest colored 
hops are not always the strongest flavored. 

The duration of the hop plantation on good soil 
may be from fifteen to thirty years; but in general 
they begin to decline about the tenth year. Some ad- 
vise that the plantation should then be destroyed and 
afresh one made elsewhere; others consider it the 
best plan to break up and plant a portion of new 
ground every two years, letting an equal quantity of 
the old be destroyed, as in this way a regular succes 
sion of good plantation will be kept up at a trifling 
charge. 

The expenses of forming new hop-plantations is in 
general very great, being estimated, in many districts, 
at from not less than seventy to a hundred pounds the 
acre. The produce is very uncertain; often very con- 
siderable; but some seasons nothing, after all the la- 
bor of culture, except picking, has been incurred. 
“Where the lands are of the proper sort for them, and 
there are hop-poles on the farm, and the farmer has a 
sufficient capital, it is probably a sort of husbandry 
that may be had recourse to with advantage, but un- 
der the contrary circumstances, hops will seldom an- 
swer.. In growing them in connection with a farm, 
regard should be had to the} extent that can be ma- 





nuted without detriment to the other tillage lands. 
On the whole, hops are an expensive and precarious 
crop, the culture of which should be well considered 
before it is entered upon. 

The use of the hop in brewing is well known: their 
use is to prevent the beer from becoming sour. In 
domestic economy the young shoots are eaten early in 
the spring as asparagus, and are sold under the name 
of hop-tops; they are said to be diuretic, and to be 
good against the scurvy, taken in an infusion. The 
herb will dye wool yellow. From the stalks a strong 
cloth is made in Sweden: for this purpose they must 
be gathered in autumn, soaked in water all winter; and 
in March, after being dried in a stove, they are dress- 
ed like flax. ‘They require a longer time to rot than 
flax, and if not completely macerated, the woody 
part will not separate, nor the cloth prove white or 
fine. Hence a farmer who has a hop plantation need 
neither grow asparagus nor flax, and may, when the 
flowers fail from disease, separate the fibre from the 
vine, and employ the poor, or machinery, in spinning 
and weaving it, A decoction of the roots of hops is 
considered as good a sudorific as sarsaparilla; and the 
smell of the flowers is found to be soporific. A pil- 
low filled with hops was prescribed for the use of 
Geo. III. in his illness of 1787. 

The hop is peculiarly liable to diseases. There is 
scarcely any sort of plant cultivated as a field-erop 
that is more liable to become diseased than the hop. 
It is apt, in the very early stage of its growth, to be 
devoured, as it rises above the surface of the ground, 
by the ravages of an insect of the flea kind. Ata 
more advanced stage, it is subject to the still more in- 
jurious effects of the green or long-winged fly, red 
spider, and otter moth: the former, by the depositing 
of their ova, afford the means of producing lice in 
great abundance; by which the plants are often very 
greatly, if not wholly, destroyed, and the larve of 
the latter prey upon the roots, and thus render the 
plants weak and subject to disease. The honey-dew 
is another disease to which the hop is exposed about 
the same time, and by which it is often much injured. 
The mould occurs in general at a somewhat later pe- 
riod, being equally injurious. Hop-crops are also ex- 
posed to other injuries, as the blight, and fire-blast, 
but which take place at different times, though. most- 
ly towards the latter periods of the growth of the 
plants. 

With regard to the flea, which is said to be an in- 
sect of the same kind as that which is so prejudicial 
to the young turnip, it is observed to make the great- 
est havoc in seasons where the nights are cold and 
frosty, and the days hot and inclined to be dry; eat- 
ing off the sweet tender tops of the young plants; 
and which, though not wholly destroyed, shoot forth 
afterwards in a far less vigorous manner, and of course 
become more exposed to diseases. It has been found 
to commit its depredations most frequently on the 
plants in grounds that have been dunged the same 
year; on which account it has been suggested that 
the manure employed for the purpose of covering the 
hills should be previously well mixed and incorporat- 
ed as directed above; and that it should be applied 
either over the whole of the land, or only the hills, 
as soon as possible after the plants have been cut 
over; but the former practice is probably the best. 
It makes its greatest depredations in the more early 
cold spring months, as the latter end of April and be- 
ginning of the succeeding month, disappearing as the 
season becomes more mild and warm. In these cases, 
the principal remedy is that of having the land in a 
sufficient state of fertility, to enable the young plants 
to shoot up with such vigor and rapidity as to become 


quickly incapable of being fed upon and devoured by” 


the insect. And the frequent stirring of the mould 
about the roots of the plants by the hoe may be of 
utility in the same view. R 

ith respect to- the green or -winged it 
mostly makes its appearance phon latter end of 
May, and in the two succeeding months, being sup- 


posed to be produced by the prevalences of north-eas- 
terly winds about that period. Jt ie highly destrue- 
tive to the young leaves of the plants, They are 
said, under such a state of the wind, to scarcely ever 
fail covering the leaves; and, by dropping their ova, 
producing an abundance of lice, by which the ero; 
are often much injured, as when they have once ob- 
tained complete possession of the plants, they seldom 
or ever leave them before they are wholly destroyed. 
The forwardest and most luxuriant hop-vinesare in ge- 
neral the most disposed to be attacked by insects of 
this sort. Their removal chiefly depends upon a 
change taking place in the wind more to the south, 
and the setting-in of more mild, warm, and tempe- 
rate weather. . 
It has been found that the otter moth, by depositing 
its eggs upon the roots of the plants, renders them 
liable to be attacked by the larve, and the healt 
growth of the hops to be thereby greatly impair 
the crops being of course much injured in their pro- 
duce. Stirring the earth well about the roots of the 
planis may probably sometimes be serviceable in cases 
of this kind. 
The mostly oecurs after the crops have 
been attacked by some of these kinds of insects, and 
when the weather is close, moist, and foggy. In 
these cases, a sweet clammy substance is produced 
upon the leaves of the plants, which has the taste of 
honey, and they have at first a shining appearance, 
but afterwards soon become black. It is a disease 
that mostly happens in the more. forward crops; and 
the chief dependence of the planter for its removal, 
according to Bannister, is that of heavy thunder 
showers taking place; as by this means, when the 
destruction of the hops has not proceeded too far, they 
are often much restored, the insects that devour the 
leaves and vines being greatly destroyed, the growth 
of fresh shoots promoted, and a favorable bloom 
brought on the plants, 
It is well known that the fen, mould, or mildew, is 
a disease to which the hop-crop is exposed at a later 
period of its growth, and which chiefly attacks the 
part where the hop is attached to the stem. It is 
said that its-production is greatly promoted by moist 
damp weather, and a low situation; those hop-crops, 
that grow on low, close, rich grounds, being the most 
liable to be attacked by it: and it is found to soon 
spread itself. over the whole crop, after it has once 
seized upon any part of it. The nature of this vege- 
table disease has not been yet sufficiently investigated; 
it has been suggested by Darwin and Willdenow to 
be a plant of the fungus kind, that is capable of 
growing without light or change of air, attaching it- 
self to plants already in a morbid condition, and by 
its roots penetrating their vessels. And on this sup- 
position, the best remedy is believed to be that of 
thinning the plants, in order to afford a more free cir- 
eulation of air, and admit the light more extensively; 
by which the vigor of the hop-plants may be restored, 
and the disease be of course removed. In this view, 
it is probable, by planting the hills more thinly, and 
making them at greater distances from each other, the 
disease might in some measure be prevented from 
taking place. ' 
Diseases termed blights are frequently met with in 
tery 9 at different periods of the growth of the 
plants, but mostly in the more early stages of their 
rising from the hills, while the nights are cold and 
frosty in the spring months, and the days have much 
sun and heat; by which the living powers of the 
plants are greatly exhausted in the day-time by the 
stimulus of heat, and of course much injured, or 
wholly destroyed in the nights, from being exposed to 
a freezing air, which is incapable of exciting the ac- 
tions, which are necessary for the preservation of ve- 
getable life. As the presence of this disease is sup- 
posed to be greatly connected with the prevalence of 
winds from the northern or easterl , there is 
often a flea produced of a similar kind to that which 





attacks the shoots in their early growth: It is highly 
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injurious, by preying upon the nutriment of the blos- 
soms, and thereby diminishing their weight and 
changing them to a brown color, which is very pre- 
judicial in their sale at the market. 

The fire-blast is a disease that hop-crops are ex- 

to, in the later periods of their growth, and 

generally supposed to proceed from the particular state 
of the air or weather. It has been conjectured to be 
the effect of lightning, as it takes place, for the most 
part, at those seasons when it is the most prevalent, 
and in a very sudden manner: and besides, the most 
forward and most luxuriant vines are the most sub- 
ject to be affected. It has been suggested, that in ex- 
posures that are particularly liable to have the crops 
thus injured, it may be advisable to plant thinner, to 
keep back the growth of the plants as much as pos- 
sible, by extirpating all the most forward shoots, and 
to employ a less proportion of the earthy compost in 
their culture. 

dn respect to the duty on hops, it is best for the 
planter to have the acts before him. But every 
grower of hops in Britain is legally obliged to give 
notice to the excise, on or before the first day of Sep- 
tember, of the number of acres he has in cultivation; 
the situation and number of his oasts; the place or 
places of ing, which, with the store-rooms, or 
Seeabesne, boleh the packages are intended to be 
lodged, are entered by the revenue officer. No hops 
can be removed from the rooms thus entered before 
they have been weighed and marked by a revenue 
officer; who marks, or ought to mark, not only the 
weight, but the name and residence of the grower, 


upon each package. 


Tue Norts Caronina Farmer, No. Ill. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF TEA. 
Though I did not promise method in the publication 
of these papers, yet [ intended more than will proba- 
bly be observed An essay on one of the initial 
steps of agriculture is laid aside for an article that does 
not very naturally follow log rolling;—but the time 
rather than the order may make its present appear- 


ance . 
It has occurred to me that Congress might adopt 
some measures to introduce advantagesusly the culti- 
vation of tea. We have climates well adapted to its 
culture, the shrub is hardy and durable, the product 
abundant, and the process of curing, simple and easy. 
The importation of the article is large, and might, 
much of it, be saved to our country; and the depressed 
state of our agriculture requires that we should vary 
our products, and substitute for those yielding little 
profit, others that will afford more. In the imperial 
en of Brazil, ten acres are in tea cultivation, that 
aight produce. it is supposed, thirty thousand pounds 
weight annu were it all saved and cured, and 
which an inte nt Portuguese gentleman lately as- 
sured me wi __,ual to the middling teas imported from 
China. Don John, king of Portugal, introduced it 
during the time of his Liston troubles, and procured 
Chinese to cultivate it. We have been deterred from 
attempting it in this country by accounts of the mi- 
nuteness and difficulty of the — parery a 
each the finer teas was. separately rolled in 
finger t is not so. The finer teas are rubbed and 
rolled by handfulls; but the common sorts, after being 
heated in pans, are agitated and rolled by the horizon- 
tal motion of two wide and flat baskets, one inverted 
over the other. Tea is produced also at St. Helena, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, in sufficient quantities, and 
with success enough to show the capabilities of those 
places, and the competency of the persons who have 
easayed its culture. Any of our Southern states may 
produce it; for in China it grows in every climate, 
Canton to Pekin,and flourishes in Japan. Now 
the secretary of state could procure the necessary in- 
formation from our public functionaries, merchants and 
others at Rio Janeiro and Canton, as well as sceds 
and plants for distribution. Chinese, skilled in its 


culture, could also, if necessary, be easily had. If 
those beyond the reach of the influence of an obscure 
farmer do not improve these hints, our public spirited 
merchants may be induced, without other influence 
than their own patriotic motives, to procure these im- 
portant benefits for their country. Mr. Skinner has 
the power, in this respect, and I doubt not the will, to 
make himself, more than ever, a public benefactor. 
One tenth of the exertions that have been employed 
in favour of the silk culture, would place us indepen- 
dent of China, and save millions to our agriculture. 

Jeturo Dion. 


P.S. Though the imperial garden of Brazil, of 
which I have spoken, is very honourable to the sove- 
reign who established it, yet its present state is not 
equally creditable to his successor. The king, Don 
John, placed it under the direction of a scientific Ger- 
man. The mperor, Don Pedro, has given it over to 
the care of monks, by whom it is managed as the af- 
fairs of monks usually are. Humboldt, on the banks 
of the Amazon or Oronoque, I furget which, met with 
some of Lton John’s Chinese, marketing bamboo fans 
which they had brought from Asia. J.D. 


GRAIN. 


[We shall certainly endeavour, as far 3 practicable, 
to comply with the following suggestions, of one of 
our correspondents, most respected and most distin- 
guished for zeal and knowledge.] 

J. S. Skinner, Esa. Cambridge, May 16, 1830. 

A subject upon which I last wrote you, viz. the ex- 
tension of your prices current, and accurately, to 
some of the southern markets, say, Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, and Savannah, for grain, would add more to the 
value of the “Farmer” than any measure that could 
be adopted; and more, too, to the advantage of the 
cultivator of the soil. It iscertainly, as necessary and 
useful to know when to sell, as how to make grain; 
and the southern are more interesting to us, of Mary- 
land, than the northern markets; at least for the 
great Maryland staple, “Indian corn.” You will ex- 
cuse my repeating my letters on this subject, as my 
zeal, as well as my deep interest for agricultural pros- 
perity have increased with my years. 

I sent to Baltimore a cargo of corn, or part of one, 
a few days past, of best white; it was sold for 34 cts., 
out of which comes 6 cents freight and commission; 
a boatman, direct from Charleston, about the same 
time, got 58 cents—if I had been apprised of this 
market in time, I would have gained 24 cents per 
bushel, or about 70 or 80 per cent., which the Balti. 
more speculator made out of my cargo, for it was 
taken directly out of my boat into one for Charleston — 
Be assured, that nothing could add so much to the in- 
trinsic value of your paper, the foreign intelligence 
of markets, which you have adopted, is very satisfac- 
tory and benefical, forming an indirect basis for calcu- 
lation, and I hope will be continued; but a regular 
and certain information from the domestic ports which 
I have named, would operate directly, and largely, 
and incalculably for the farmer’s benefit, and he most 
lamentably reeds every possible assistance. J. E. M. 


P.S. The Hessian fly has committed great ravages 
here, and in Talbot—but my crop, which I informed 
you before was unusually fine and forward, is almost 
wholly exempt from it—and never was so great. 

I must add, that A. Stevenson, Esq. 8S. i. R. sent 
me this spring a specimen of very hardy looking 
‘wheat from Malaga,” said to resist all the evils inci- 
dent to wheat.—I ventured to waste, (as I thought, a 
few grains,) by planting them 30th of March, just 
soaking them in diluted chlorine; they vegetated im- 
mediately, and now they are 18 inches high and aston- 
ishingly luxuriant, and promise to produce grain. 


A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; 
1 seasonably water the one and destroy the 
r. 





THE CROPS. 


The Hessian fly continues its destructive work ip 
our rising crop of wheat. In some instances our far. 
mers have ploughed up their fields, and in many 
others the crop will scarcely be worth nine In the 
adjoining county, Franklin, and particularly in the 
neighborhood of Mercersburg, the ravages of thig 
common enemy of our farmers, are represented as be- 
ing very great. In parts of our county, the wheat 
crop will be very heavy. 

From the Virginia papers we learn that serious in- 
jury has been sustained from the fly in that state, as 
well as on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

[Hagerstown (MMe) Torch Light, 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the Journal of Health.) 
LADIES ON HORSEBACK. 


The nearest approach to manliness that it is allow. 
able for a female to make conformably with the 
servation of her feminine character for grace and del. 
cacy, is when riding on horse back She sits with ay 
air of dignity, which an occasional inclination for- 
wards and the easy curve of the bridle arm contrast- 
ing with the pendant position of the whip, prevents 
one from appearing stiff or constrained. And then 


sparkling eye and the rich carnation of her cheek, 
while her falling ringlets shade the deep suffusion of 
her temples. Let us suppose a fair companion thu 
mounted and equipped, adding to the charm of her 
appearance the additional fascination of a ready smile 
and playful remark, and who shall resist her power? 
No drawing room belle in all the decorations of lace 
and gauze, pearl and diamonds, can look half so live 
ly or enchanting. We do not, while thus admiring a 
lady on horseback, recommend that she should be 
able to keep up with the hounds in a stag or fox- 
chase, like Lady——-; nor run races for high bets, like 
Mrs. Thornton, the wife of the celebrated i 
sporting Colonel of that name. It is enough that she 
should guide her steed with readiness, and not be 
alarmed when its gait is accelerated, or it displays oc- 
casional restiveness. Should she be ignorant of this 
art and desirous of gaining the requisite information, 
we would refer her, after her father, or brother, ot 
cousin, to the “Principles of Modern Riding for Le 
dies,”* a work which the author says, will secure the 
security, ease, and grace of the riders. Mr. Alien is 
no charlatan in the business. He lays down every 
thing very methodically, and teaches the requisites for 
successful horse-riding—we were going to say horse- 
manship.—His description of what ought to be the 
character of a lady’s horse, strikes us as excellent. 
We could hardly wish for better in her companion on 
the road: we might say, threagh life. He should, 
says Mr. Allen, be no-wise choleric or impatient in 
company: he ought to be smooth in all his 

steady and safe on the road—and suitably dressed or 
broke.—But as a well educated horse, such as would 
correspond with this description, is as rare as a highly 
polished and accomplished gentleman, the ladies in 
the country, generally, must put up with steeds which 
have some awkward tricks, such as occasionally shy- 
ing, if not kicking and rearing. To sit well, and 
manage a horse, demand not only dexterity but re 
tience; and hence another advantage in a female 
coming an equestrian. She will find the little arts of 
soothing the quadruped, such as slacking the reins— 
patting its neck—and an ——- word, excellent 
es yor for the management of a restive bi 
with whom she may choose to years of her 

On the subject of what Mr. Allen calls aids—anims- 





her hat and feathers—her worked collar, and braided | 
coat, studded with small buttons, give an air of out- | 
door adventure made wonderfully interesting by her | 








* By John Allen, Riding Master, London. 
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tions—soothings—corrections—as well as the use of 
the hand, he gives suitable directions in his book. He 
also the topics of walk, trot, gallop, and am- 
ble; which last he considers as the natural pace of the 
horse; also of the saddle and bridle, curb and 7 
mounting, dismounting, of the seat and of the L 
ance. He points out the best method of circling, 
and leaping, if the lady’s ambition should tempt her, 
like Diana Vernon, to clear a fence which should ob- 
stract her e. The better to illustrate his mean- 
ing, he has given no less than twenty-three plates of 
the different positions, movements, and situations, de- 
geribed in his work. 
The beneficial effects on the healthof females of 


riding on horseback, are of a very decided character. | ho 
In 


those ailments indicated by the vague epithets 

of nervousness, without pain or much fever, where 
there is palpitation, tremors, paleness of complexion, 
sick headache, deficient or irregular appetite, and the 
many disturbances associated with indigestion, this 
kind of exercise will often do more good than all the 
art medicinal. But there is one condition, of indis- 
ble performance, for the accomplishment of the 
desired end: it is that the rider shall not be so, corset- 
ed, tied, or buckled up, as at all to impede the free 
ion of her chest, and movement in every di- 
rection of her arms. She is not expected, nay, she is 
expressly forbidden, to sit on her horse, unyielding 
and ufbending, as when in a drawing room or at a 
dinner table. Such a position is as ungraceful as it is 
adverse to the healthful enjoyment of equestrian ex- 


ercise 
EFI TE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











Farat Resuxts or FRIGHTENING a CHILD. 


We have often remarked on the impropriety of ex- 
citing the fears of children for the purpose of more 
easily managing them. But never since we appeared 
before the public, have we heard of any thing so tru- 
ly horrible as the following:—The subject being too 

icate to allow of the mentioning of names, we 
shall avoid such an exposure, but at the same time, 
we pledge ourselves for the correctness of the narra- 
tion. Some time ago a lady,in a certain town in 
Yorkshire, went out to a neighbor’s house to take tea 
along with her husband, and left her little family to 
the care of her servants. In the course of the even- 
ing, she felt very uneasy, and being impressed with 
an idea that all was not right at home, she left her 
friend’s house early —On arriving at home, she found 
that her servants in the exercise of high life below 
stairs, had collected a social party. ‘This she passed 
over without observation, and proceeding up stairs to 
the nursery, she was surprised at a terrific figure at 
the bottom of the bed of the youngest child, which 
was but three yearsof age. ‘The fact was, that the 
nurse maid, finding the child not very ready to go to 
rest, and being loath to be disturbed in her evening’s 
enjoyments by its crying, tad dressed up and placed 
the figure alluded to at the bottom of the infant’s bed, 
with a view of frightening it to sleep. The contra- 
ty effect, however, had been produced—the child had 
been horror struck and appeared to its mother with 
its eyes fixed, in an idiotic stare upon the image. As- 
tonished and distressed, she rang the bell and then 
— to take up the infant—but lo! it was a 

ifeless coxpse; the fright occasioned by the nurse’s 
folly, had been too much for the poor little innocent. 
In the extreme of fear, the pulse had ceased to beat— 
the vital spark had fled, and the mother was left to 
mourn in unutterable anguish, the credulity which 
had induced her to trust to such a servant,and the 
perfidy of the unprincipled nurse in whom she had 
confided. ‘To add more is quite needless; and to de- 
seribe the subsequent sorrows of the parent is impos- 
sible. It gs a melancholy story, but is not more strange 
than true; and we give it with no other view than to 





| place parents on their guard, with respect.to those to 
whom they may entrust the care of their innocent 
and helpless offspring. [4lbion. 





Important Discovery—Or How to Kitt Crows 
witH New Enoianp Rum. 

At length the ingenuity or luck of this inge- 
nious satiuhe aries rod sone one valuable use 
to which ardent spirits can be applied, viz. the clear- 
ing of our corn-fields of crows. he first experiments 
have proved quite successful, and are reported in the 
Wiscasset Citizen as follows: 

Some lads in a neighboring town within a week 
past highly delighted with the new Jaw giving a 
unty of eight cents on crows, but thinking the bounty 
too low for powder and shot, took the following 
method of testing the law as well as the profits by 
killing crows with something more sure and deadly 
in its effects than powder and shot, viz. Vew England 
Rum!! They soaked some corn in a quantity of rum 
until it was saturated therewith, and then spread it 
in a cornfield infested with crows.—The boys were 
in ambuscade—the crows came on as usual by pla- 
toons, and commenced devouring the corn. In a few 
moments the young rogues had the satisfaction of 
seeing their sagacious foe so completely corned, to 
use their own phrase, as to tumble about in high 
snuff. They cautiously approached; but what was 
their surprise as they drew nigh to find them as 
drunk as David’s sow, and in this situation they 
knocked 14 of them in the head in one forenoon! It 
is said the boys are still driving their profitable game; 
and crow prodigiously over their rapacious foe, who 
surrender to them without firing a gun. 





The fate of the several mansions of Fonthill is cu- 
rious. All perished by violence. The earliest man- 
sion, Fonthul antiquus, the supposed seat of the Mer- 
vyns; was burnt down. Likewise the second Font- 
hill (Fonthill redivivus,) in the year 1755. Fonthill 
the third, or splendens, built at.the cost of 240,0001., 
was pulled down, and the materials sold for 9,0001. 
The celebrated abbey was then erected, and in 1825 
the tower fell down. 


THD FARM. 


Bartmore, Frivay, June 4, 1830. 











$ As the sale of improved Durham Short horns 
at Powelton, on the 16th of this month, will be the 
first great public auction of improved cattle in this 
country, expressly for breeding stock, we are anxious 
to see what will be the result, and how far there is a 
disposition on the part of those who are able to give at 
once fair and remunerating prices for stock, which it 


_has cost so many years, and so much of money and of 


judgment to bring to their present state of very high 
improvement, if not of perfection. Though much 
space was required to embrace the whole cata- 
logue, we deemed it best to give it entire in onenum- 
ber.—It is probable that many subscribers to the Ame- 
rican Farmer will become purchasers of these valuable 
animals now, or of their progeny hereafter, and would 
like to have the means of referring to their pedigrees 
with the least trouble-—Let each purchaser preserve 
the pedigree of the produce of such as he may buy, 
and publish a copy thereof, from time to time, in the 
American Farmer, with reference to the catalogue in 
this number, for the satisfaction of those te whom 
they may be sold. 

It will be seen that owing to objections made by 
some, we have latterly omitted altogether the pedi- 
grees, &c. of horses, but in cattle, every farmer is in- 
terested, and this catalogue of Col. Powel’s, may be 
regarded as the foundation of a herd book, to be impli- 
citly relied on so far—and from which pedigrees may 
be accurately deduced for ages to come, if those into 





whose hands the Powelton stock may fall, should be 
as careful, and systematic,as we know him to have 
been. Such a display of fine cattle will be interest- 
ing, even to those who are mere amateurs, and as 
such, if practicable, we shall endeavour to witness it. 


&# The exhibition of the P, ia Horticul- 
tural Society closed on Wednesday evening, the 26th 
ult. A numerous crowd of visiters were attracted 
the display of‘ useful and ornamental plants, of which 
a Philadelphia paper éxpresses an opinion that “the 
means of equalling itin richness and variety are not to 
be found elsewhere on this continent.” Among the 
plants were the Coffee tree, the Tea plant, the Cin- 
namon tree, the Camphor tree, the Gum Elastic tree, 
(Ficus elastica,) the Banana, the Sugar Cane, New 
Zealand flax (Phormium tenax,) the Mahogany tree, 
the Cream nut (Carolinea princeps,) the Olive, the 
Black Pepper tree, the Of the plants which 
were objects of curiosity, for their rarity, the Phila- 
delphia Gazette mentions the Ixora coccinea, Gavetta 
Indica, 'Ticus australis, Ficus vestita, Pandanus odo 
ratissimus, Testudinaria elephantopus, Cookia pune- 
tata, Metrosideros saligna, Strelitzia regina, Olea ex- 
celsa. The early potatoes, fine cauliflowers, large 
cucumbers, cherries, gooseberries, &ec. &c. made no 
bad display by the side of these exotics. A specimen of 
excellent sewing silk, of domestic manufacture, bear- 
ing the boastful label of Connecticut against the world, 
was matched with an enormous bunch of onions, with 
the motto, Pennsylvania against Connecticut. 


Bricuton Marxets.— Monday, May 24. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

At market this day, 192 beef cattle; including 11 
unsold last week, unsold, 9, 14 pair working oxen, 18 
cows and calves, 129 sheep and lambs, 49 swine, the 
remainder of the lot we reported last week. 

Prices.—. cattle, extra, at $5.33 a 5.50; good 
$5 a 5.25; thinner $4.25 a 5.00; a small advance from 
last week, (say 17 c. per 100 lbs.) which makes the 

rice average about the same as it has for four or five 
Monda 8 past, except last Monday. Working oxen.— 
Several sales, prices not ascertained. Cows and calves. 
—We noticed the sales of a number at $32, 24.50, 
25.00, two at $27, and three at $30. Sheep—One 
lot of about 40 (sheared) were taken at $3, another of 
about 20 at $5, and another of 45, nearly all of which 
were lambs, and the first we have noticed this sea- 
son, $2.25. Swine.—At retail, 6 a 64 cents—one lot 








of $2 to close, at 5 1-8 cents—a few would find a ready - 


market. 





THE MARKETS. 

There is some complaint among the farmers of the 
state of our markets. Few articles will command a 
high price—W heat is worth only 75 cents, and little 
or none coming in at present — Corn 374 cents.— 7o- 
bacco varies much according to the quality, and com- 
mands from 4 to 6 and $10—depending entirely upon 
its condition—Cotton may be quoted at 94 to 10 
cents—scarce any in market. The next accounts 
from England may have an effect upon prices. Spe- 
culation is much at a stand—waiting for the next 
packets.— Richmond Compiler. 





SavaNNaH, 19. 

Cotton.—Since our last report the demand for Up- 
lands has been quite limited and the sales will reach 
about 1500 to 1800 bales at from 92 a 102, mostly at 
9% a 103 cts. and about 400 bales of very prime, in 
] lots, at 103. 

ice.—This article is quite dull, and but very little 

in market. We quote 14 a 23. 

Flour.—Sales of Howard-street, have been made on 
the wharf at $54. 

Corn.—Is retailing at 50 cents.—Georgian. 


ALExanpria, Jame 1. 
Wagon flour $4.45 a 4.48, from stores 4.50. Wharf 
flour 4.25. 
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7 LaTEst ForeIcn News. a a Pech. ote 9 47f 0 — a in ALMANAC. 
: : : emand. ‘lea—440 chests Souchong by the Mary 
‘ ag to the 26th April have been received from Philadelphia sold at about 1f 50 in bond. Quer- 1830. Sun. Length} Moon. 
at Ne . « Toulon April 17 —— hhds. to arrive by the Plato pm — June. Rises. Sets. jof days.| sets. 
: . elphia, were sold at 21f free. Flour, of the Maria 
f ey sn om on oe ae, 068) ee a Elizabeth’s cargo from Baltimore 1000 bbls. were H. M.| Hn. M.| BH. OM.| He OM 
ion a Fea saoeniieet aks fone he Dey is de- sold at 31f 75, in bond, 700 bbls. New York at 34f| Saturday,.... 5/ 438 | 7 22) 14 44 4 35 
sciesinath tn mile tho eat ditiettn ciate, bb free, and 200 bbls. New Orleans at 33f 50 free. Sunday,...... 6| 438 | 7 22| 14 44] rises. 
ready several batteries have been erected on the west Sales at Havre, April 23d.—245 bales ‘Tennessee, Monday, eocce 7 4 37 7 23 14 46 8 00 
of the city, where it is supposed the debarkation is | Cotton 91c; 56 do Upland, 934c; 290 bbls. pot Ashes | Tuesday,.... 8) 4 37 | 7 23| 14 46} 8 50 
likely to be made. Another battery of triple rows | (56, 2d and 25, $d sort) 42f 50; 150 bbls. Pearls, 45f, Wednesday, 9| 437 | 7 23| 14 46| 9 35 
has been raised on the east end of Algiers, with forty | 25 do 46f; 12 do 47f; 2 mil. Whalebone, 1f 90c; 966 | Thursday,... 10) 4 36 7 24 14 48 | 10 2 
pieces of cannon. It was upon this position the ves- bags St. Domingo coffee, 514 a 583c. Friday,....... 11| 436 | 7 241 14 48 | 11 06 


sel of Lord Exmouth was brought to bear in 1816. 
But then there were but fifteen cannon of small cali- 
bre.” 

«‘There are in the port of Algiers eighty gun boats, 
well-armed, but badly manned and commanded. 
Hussein Bey does not leave the fortress in which he 
had shut himself up.” 


A person who passed through Algiers on the 4th 
of April, is said, in a Paris paper of the 23d, to have 
given a very different account. He described the 
population as being in a state of great excitement, 
and the Dey as being in great danger. ‘The Gazette 
de France give the following statement of the naval 
and land forces to be employed against Algiers:— 

Nawal Force.—11 ships of the line, 24 frigates, 6 
corvetts, 25 brigs, 7 corvetts of burden, 9 gabares, 7 
steamboats, 9 bombardos, making a total of 97 ships 
of war. The bomb ships to have 2 mortars of 12 
pieces, and 4 guns. The ships are provided with 
stores for six months. 

Land Force-——Bourmont, Commander in chief.— 
Three divisions comprised each of three brigades—20 
regiments of two battalions—four companies of ma- 
rine artillery. 

The Augsburg Gazette of April 21, contains the 
following under date of April 15:— 

‘A French Messenger from Constantinople, brings 
the important intelligence of the acceptance of the 
London Protocol by the Sultan. 

The Courrier de Smyrne states that the Porte, 
in order to counterbalance the commercial advantages 
gained by Russia has manifested a disposition to ex- 
tend the same privilege to all the other powers, and 
by this equality secure itself from the danger brought 
upon it by the late treaty. Upon this principle it is, 
that the flags of Spain, Sweden, Naples, and Den- 
mark, have been relieved from the duties and formali- 
ties hitherto required on passing into the Black Sea. 
The new sumptuary laws are enforced with great 
strictness, and are extended even to a limitation of the 
number of servants, so that the highest officers of the 
state cannot have more than four footmen. 

Extract of a private letter of the 10th inst. from 
Lisbon:—*‘Secret societies are multiplying in Portu- 
gal and exist in a great number of the towns. Seve- 
ral individuals have recently been imprisoned on sus- 
picion of — members of committees called the 
“Avengers of Legitimacy.” It is confidently stated 
that Isabella Maria, sister of Don ym has been 
acknowledged by these associations as Regent of Por- 
tugal. ‘The troops of the line are so badly paid, that 
many of the soldiers have received long furloughs, on 
condition that they would relinquish a portion of their 
pay to those who remained on service, and at the 
same time would engage not to quit Portugal.” 


Havre Marxet—/pril 19. 

Cotton.—The demand is small but prices are sup- 
ted. The stock is about 40,000 bales. Sugar.— 
ere is no stock, a vessel arrived from Martinique 
with 50 hhds. which were sold immediately. Coffee 
—— buyers are yo ey in their offers. Indi- 
o change. es have in general been calm— 
~_ sale was made at a todien, viz—1200 bbls. 
New York pots, 1829, (27 2d and 8 $d sort) at 45f; 





April 24th—35 bales Upland Cotton, 75 a 79c; 30 
tierces Rice, 23f 50; 110 bags Havana coffee, 51 7-8 
a 53 3-8c; 211 bags St. Domingo do. 40 5-8c. 

April 27th —The arrivals of Cotton since the 17th, 
are 10,257 bales, of which 5765 from the United States. 
The sales are 1079 bales—of which 993 bales were 
United States. The market is very calm. 


Prices Current in Boston, May 28. 


Apples, best, bb]. 2.25 a 3.00. Beans, white, bushel 
8721.12. Beef, mess, bbl. 9.00 a cargo No. 1, 
1.25 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.25.26.50. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .10a.13. Cheese, new milk, .6 a .8; skim- 
med milk, 2.a.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.12 a 
5.12; Genesee, 5.122 5.25; Rye, best, 3,62a3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .53 a 55; Rye, .65 a.67; Barley .67; Oats .35a 
40. Hogs’-Lard, |st sort, new, lb. 8. 2.8.50. Pork, clear, 
bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.75; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a ——; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fow] Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, —— 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top.62 a .75; Lu- 
cerne, lb..38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a.33; 
Red do. Northern, 728; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .40 a 
.50; do. do unwashed, .20 a.30; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .85 a .40, do. half blood, .33 a .35; do. quarter, 
washed, .30 a .3$; Native, washed .30 a .40; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, .4C a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 a.35; do. 
Spinning, Ist sort, 33 a .35. 


Prices Current in New York, May 29. 


Bees-wax, yellow .21223. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a .124; Upland, .9 a.11; Alabama, .9 a.12. Colton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .21; Flax .13a.18. Flar, Ame- 
rican, 7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a ——; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.814 a 4.874; Canal 4.874 a 5.124; 
Balt. Howard st. 5. a 5.124 Richmond city mills, —— 
country, 4.874 a ——Alexand’a, 4.75 a 5. Fredericks- 
burg 4.75 a--——— Petersburg, 4.75 a ._—; Rye Flour, 
—— 23.25; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50 a 2.624 per hd 
12.25 a 12.50. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.00 a 1.03; Vir. 
84 a 90; Rye, North, 62 a 62; Corn, Yel. Nor. .54 a 
56; Barley, — a— Oats, South and North, .31 a .39; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.09 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.25 a 9.75; prime 5.50 a 6.25; cargo 
4.50a —— Butter, N. York, 12a15; shipping, .6 a 11; 
Lard,.74.a.8; Pork, mess 13.25 a 13.874; prime 9.25 
a 9.50. 








FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 


The subscriber has now on hand, for sale, a supply 
of Grain Cradles and Scythes; also, Grass Scythes and 
Sneeds: both hung and separate—Hay Rakes and 
Forks, Scythe Stones and Rifles, Hoes, Spades, Sho- 
vels, Manure Forks, &c.—all warranted prime articles: 
together with his usual assortment of Ploughs, Culti- 
vators, Wheat Fans, Straw Cutters, &c. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 West Pratt-street. 





IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNED 
CATTLE. 


Mr. Powet’s Stock or Hicw Brep SHort Horns, 
consisting of sixty males and females, either imported 
or bred by him, will be offered for sale at Powelton, 
near Philadelphia, on Wednesday, 16th of June, at 10 
o’clock. These animals have never been offered for sale, 
nor would they be sold if the owner were not about to leave 
America for some time. WILLIAM HUGHS, - 











Full Moon, 6th, 9h. 18m. Morn. 
| 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer. 


Battimore Marxets.—There is no change in the 
prices of flour, the wagon price of Howard street con- 
tinuing at $4.624 and of very dull sale. Wheat hag 
declined a little, though best Susquehanna red is worth 
92293 cents. There are some very fine Ohio cattle in 
market, and the price of beef has advanced a little. 


Tosacco.--Seconds,.as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; do 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 4.00 4 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50 a 9.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 18.00.—Fine yellow, 
20.00 a 25.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a $.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. The inspec. 
tions of the week are 417 hhds Maryland and 36 hhds 
Ohio; total 453 hhds. 


Fiour—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—su- 
per. Howard-st. 4.683 a -———city mills, 4.50 a 4.624 
Susquehanna, 4.624; Conn Meat, bbl. 2.25—Gramw; 
best red wheat, .92 a .93; best white do. .90 4 95— 
Maryland red 80 a 90—Corn, white, .88 a .39; yel- 
low .89 a .40——Rye, .— a .50;—Oats, .33 a——.— 
Beans, .90 a 1.00—Pras, .65—CLover seep, 3.75 a4, 
—Timotny, 2.50—Orcuarp Grass, 1.75 a 2—Herd’s, 
—— a--—Lucerne .374 lb.—Bartey, — a ——Fiax- 
SEED, 1.004 Corton, Vir. .94 4.104 Lou..114.12 
—Alab. .94a.11—Tenn. .94a.10—N. Car. .84 a .94— 
Geo. .9a.10—-Wuisxey, hhds. Ist p. .20 4.23; in bbls. 
23 a —-—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 a.16— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a .22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $215 « 220; Country, dew-rotted, 130 140-water- 
rotted, 1704 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bbl. 
— a—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl.—— a 4.50 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50 a -— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3, 3.154 
4.00-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a .10—Feathers, 
-31 a 32—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.75 a— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.004 
35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 5.00 a 5.50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 2.00—Oak, 2 50. 
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(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
INDIGO. 


Observations and Extracts on the Manufacturing of 
Indigo in Bengal: by Tuomas Sparpine, Esq. 
‘“Sapelo, June, 1829. 
The extract from the Asiatic Register, for the year 
1309, (which follows) is only valuable as furnishing 
us with the amount of indigo exported from India in 4 
4809, when it had reached its greatest point; and 
again in letting us see, that in India, as well as here, 
there are schemists who, not satisfied with doing 
well, are anxious to do better, and will recoil from 
improvements to ancient practices in their specula- 
tions. For this employment of copper vessels and 
hot water, is little else than a return to the earthen 
vessels and warm water, detailed by Col. Martine, as 
the ancient Hindoo mode. 


«Arts, Manufactures and Commerce —Bengal. For 
the Asiatic Annual Register, 1809.—Indigo. 


«Jn the present state of English commerce, when 
the enemy is but too successful in closing the conti- 
nental ports against us, it is particularly useful to 
show the advantages and resources which may be de- 
rived from our colonies, with a view to encourage 
efforts towards furnishing articles which may be de- 
rived from foreign and even hostile countries; sup- 

lies from whence are alike expensive and precarious. 
fn the year 1786, Britain was almost wholly depen- 
dent upon France and Spain for indigo: the ingports 
of this article from the East-Indies at that time, being 
oly £57,000 in value. By subsequent encourage- 
ment, the supply from thence has annually increased 
tosuch an extent, that in 1809 the quantity was, in 
weight, 4,740,926 lbs. and in value £1,105,678. 
Thus the country is rendered independent of foreign 
power for a material so necessary to our manufacjures. 

« «Sir—Enclosed is an extract of a letter, dated 8th 


= 


of June, 1790, from Dr. Roxburgh, of Samulcotta, | pl 


accompanying a specimen of indigo obtained from 


the mountainous tract forming the Rajah Mundri 
frontier. 'This,in the estimation of Messrs. Harris 
and Haven, promises to become a valuable acquisition, 
and its value farther enhanced by the consideration of 
its rising in a sandy or sterile soil. That, from being 
perennial, (like the Sumatian species) and attaining 
the stature of a tree, affording a permanent stock and 
resource egainst the devastations and failure to which 
the cultivation of the ordinary annual species are, 
from their nature, exposed in disastrous seasons. 
From Dr. Roxburgh’s description of this tree, it ap- 

rs to be of the genus Nerium, and will, probably, 

found on our south-west frontier. Of the seeds 
received, part have’ been sent to the collectors of 
Bhaagulpor and Gio, and some hundred plants are 
now raising in the Company’s garden; so that we 
shall be enabled to avail ourselves of this additional 
resource, by a general distribution to the several indigo 
planters within the provinces, of which public notice 
may be given, to take place during the present sea- 
son; by the month of August, we shall also be ena- 
bled to obtain a comparative estimate of its produc- 
tive qualities, with the other species now in use. 
Should the avocations of administration permit an 
official examination of the situation and soil of the 
hilly tracts on which the resiéence of the collector- 
ship of Hidjelli is situated, as described in the diary 
of the tour through part of that tract in the year 
1780, submitted on the occasion of an imperfect at- 
tempt to examine its maritime productions, it will be 
perceived, that that uncommonly situated region is 

uliarly adapted to the cultivation of this species of 
badigo. But I learn from the collector, that the 
greatest part of this province (although in extent be- 
tween twenty and thirty coss) is productive of little 





ot no revenue to the self-called possessor, the Ranni 
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‘of ——,; but I am wandering from the only subject 
which can entitle me to occupy the attention of the 
board—the report of a new species of indigo brought 
under notice by the discernment and researches of 
Dr. Roxburgh, and I crave pardon for a digression 
from the subject into which I have been involuntarily 
led. I have the honor, to be,’” &c. 

«In consequence, a paper was printed in Calcutta 
by authority, containing a clear and satisfactery av- 
count of the method of making indigo from the plant 
indigo—fera tinctoria, as practised in Singatolla, near 
Malda. On St. Helena, and in the West India is- 
lands, there is a great abundance of soil and situation 
favourable to the culture of this tree, viz. hills and 
the inferior regions of mountains where there is little 
else than rocks, stones, and the most barren soil, such 
being the habitation where it is mostly found ‘in 
Hindostan. It has been ascertained that the natives 
of Vizagapatam and Gangam, and other districts in 
Carnataka, have been long acquainted with the quali- 
ty of its leaves. 

“Dr. P. Rusole wrote Dr. Roxburgh from Eng- 
land, that among the papers of the late Dr. G. Camp- 
bell, who was a surgeon on the Madras establishment, 
and died of wounds received in the battle between 
Colonel Baillie’s detachment and Haider Aali, in 
1780, there was found mention of the tree, and that 
the natives made indigo from its leaves. In India, as 
has been already observed, the leaves begin to be fit 
for manufacturing in the month of April, but they 
have been found to yield a better colour in May or 
June, which is the hottest time of the year. (In the 
shade, the thermometer, during the heat of the day, 
is generally about 100°, and often rises to 115° if ex- 
posed to the sun. On the rocky soil where the Ne- 
rium grows, it ranges from 140 to 150%, an aston- 
ishing heat for vegetation!) About the end of Au- 
gus®, the plant begins to draw towards a close for the 

; the leaves acquiring a yellowish, rusty colour 
Boon fall off, without being succeeded by others, or in 
a trifling degree till next season, so that with the 


making indigo therefrom in India, can only be reck- 
ened at five mopths in the year. The leaves raised 
from seed in a garden, did not yield colour till several 
years old, and then in a small degree, and of a quan- 
tity inferior to the old wild plants in their natural 
soil; itis the same with the young plantations in 
Bengal. If the leaves are culled from the middle 
part of the shoots, the indigo is better than if they 
are taken promiscuously. Nothing like indigo could 
ever be extracted from the tender shoots of the Ne- 
rium, when deprived of their leaves, as is not the 
case with the common indigo plants. The leaves 


being collected, for instance, on the preceding day, | fi 


are put into coppers, full but not pressed down, and 
then the vessels are filled with cold, hard, clear wa- 
ter, to within two or three inches of the brim, which 
space must be left, to allow for the bulk enlarging by 
heat, fully as much as in the commyn indigo vat by 
fermentation. The fire is then lighted, and must be 
maiatained rather briskly till the liquor acquires a 
deep green colour, when viewed in the vessel; but if 
taken up and poured out, it will appear of a pale, 
bright, greenish yellow; the leaves will begin to as- 
sume the same colour, and the heat of the liquor will 
be from 150 to 160 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale. 
The mass must be constantly stirred, or the bottom 
will be over-scalded before the surface is ready; the 
motion, moreover, serves to expel the fixed air which 
forwards the operation. ‘The fire must be withdrawn 
or suffered to die away; and all the liquor should be 
drawn off through a hair cloth into the agitation vat, 
where it must, while hot, be agitated in the common 
way for half an hour, then it must be mixed with 
from 1-70th to 1-100th of strong purline water, pre- 
pared in a contiguous cistern which is to produce gra- 
nulation and precipitation. ‘The supernatant liquor is 
then let off, and the rest of the process conducted 
like that of the common fermented indigo. If the 


ants‘in a wild state, the length of the season for | Th 





process has been properly conducted, the liquor will 
run of a Madeira wine colour, and the produce of in- 
digo when dry will average about one pound from 
every 250 — of the green leaves; but this pro- 
— will vary accuzding to weather and season. 

he operation on a large scale is susceptible of being 
performed three times a day, as the scalding requires 
only about three hours, and the agitation, &e: not 
more: so that by the time the former is completed the 
fecula of the preceding brewing is nearly ready for 
removal from the agitation vat into'a siiall cistern 
for mixture and precipitation. The liquor is finally 


-withdrawn by scuppers, and the fecula put into bags 


todrain. M. de Cossigny, in his treatise on indigo, 
recommends washing the moist; fecula with warm 
water, in which a small quantity of vitriolic acid has 
been mixed Marine acid may answer the same puf- 
pose, but as it is weaker, a larger quantity must be 
used. Nitrous acid has not been found to answer as 
well, and it rendered this indigo porous. Any quan- 
tity of Nerium indigo can be produced in the districts 
already mentioned, where 250 works, each making 
4000 pounds in the season, would give a million for 
the whule, which may be fairly valued at two rupees 
or five shillings per pound. The preceding calcula- 
tion is by no means exaggerated, ang to the extent of 
the Nerium district on the coast of Coromandel, may 
be added the Malaba coast; information having been 
received that Dr. H. Scott, of Bombay, had discov- 
ered the same plant upon the island of Salsett. 

_ The foregong ubservations lead to recommending 
to our colonial manufacturers, not only to turn their 
attention to Nerium, the preparation of which may 
be carried gn alternately with that of common indigo, 
the seasons for each being different, but moreover to 
adopt the scalding process generally in preference to 
that of fermentation. Besides, the superior quality 
of the indjgoso obtained, that process presents others, 
the following comparative advantages:—1. The pro- 
duce is a re 2. The health of the labourer is not 
endangered by the effluvia of putrid miasma. $3. 
e heat expelling most of the fixed air, renders a 
small degree of agitation, and‘little of the precipitant 
necessary. 4. ‘The operation is susceptible of fre- 
quent repetition. 5. indigo dries quickly, with- 
out acquiring a bad smell. 6. Indigo so prepared has 
not the flinty appearance common to fermented indi- 
go; but in softness and levity is equal, or even supe- 
rior to Spanish Flora. 

“The useful publication from whence this account 
of Nerium has been abridged, contains also the de- 
scription of a species of Asclepias, from the leaves of 
which the Bunnah people are said to extract a green 
dye; being a larger twining, shrubby plant brought 
rom Pegu to the botanic garden in Calcutta, in 1795, 
by Dr. Buchanan, which Dr. Roxburgh names Ascle- 
pias tingens. Observing, however, that his experi- 
ments to obtain the colour above mentioned, failed of 
success, possibly from want of sufficient information. 
Some other communications from that scientific per- 
son, contained in the same book, and relating to me- 
dical productions of India, are very valuable, and 
will deserve republication in this Register; but the 
requisite space being wanting, they are reluctantly 
omitted.” 

I have lately received a report u indigo, b 
Mathew arg of Philadel neg which, he gee 
a Mr. Dalrymple, now in New-London, (whom he 
states to have been a great maker of indigo on the 
Ganges,) as the informer of Mr. Gibbs as to the ma- 
nufacturing of indigo from dried leaves, by warm wa- 
ter in copper vessels; such a process may, in the 
small way, have existed at Madras, in making indigo 
from the Nerium, the tree discovered by Dr. Rox- 
burgh, to give a colouring matter from its leaves; but 
is not the process in Bengal, as you will see from, 
finally and lastly, three extracts from the letters of 
Bishop Heber. The first, describing a succession 
brick cisterns, (brick or mason cisterns being used 
because wood cannot be obtained) in which the indigo 
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48 macerated or steeped; and the two last, giving the 
character of the persons so engaged, as being low and 
worthless in the extreme, and subject to being trans- 
ported at the will of the civil or military chiefs of 
their district. 

And here I would observe, that kiln-drying is only 
used because indigo is made in India during the rainy 
monsoon, when the heavens above and the earth be- 
neath are saturated by water; but no such kiln-drying 
is necessary here. 


Narrative of a Journey through the upper pro- 
vinces of India, by the Rt. Rev. Reignald Heber— 
““We moored at about half past six, after a very hot 
day, and a fatiguing one to the poor men, at a place 
called Bunybunya, a desolate sandy spot, but which 
promised good air. On landing, we found that be- 
yond the immediate vicinity of our birth, the country 
was really pretty. A considerable indigo work, with 
an European bringalow, was at a little distance, the 
owner of which was gone to Kishnagm, but which 
afforded us an amusing and instructive occupation in 
walking round the works, and seeing the manner in 
which indigo is made, by maceration in water in a suc- 
cession of brick cisterns, and at last by kiln drying to 
— the moisture from the dye.” 

tract of a letter from Bishop Heber, to the Hon. 
Charles Williamsloynn, March 1, 1825—**The En- 
glish in the upper provinces are, of course, thinly 
scattered, in proportion either to the multitude of the 
heathen or the extent of territory. ‘They are, howe- 
ver, mure numerous than I expected, though there 
are very few, who are not in the civil or military em- 
ploy of government. ‘The indigo planters are chiefly 
confined to Bengal, and I have no wish that their 
number should increase in India. They are always 
quarrelling with and oppressing the natives, and have 
done much in those districts where they abound, to 
sink the English character in native eyes. Indeed, 
the general conduct of the lower order of Europeans 
in India, is such as to shew the absurdity of the sys- 
tem of free colonization which W is mad 
about.” 

To the Dean of St. Asaph.—*But the power of 
deportation is, I am convinced, essential to the public 
peace. Many of the adventurers who come hither 
from Europe, are the greatest profligates the sun ever 
saw; men whom nothing but despotism can manage, 
and who, unless they were really under a despotic 
rule, would insult, beat, and plunder the natives 
without shame or pity. Even now many instances 
occur of insult and misconduct fur which the pros- 
pect of immediate embarkation for Europe is the most 
effectual precaution or remedy. It is, in fact, the 
oly control which the company possess over the 
tradesmen and ship builders in Calcutta, and the in- 
digo planters up the country. Believe me, my dear 
sir, ever your obliged and affectionate, 

*«R. Carcerra.” 


There was one other extract from Asiatic publica- 
tions, which I wished to make for you, but have 
sought in vain for a paper, which I very distinctly re- 
member to have read three or four years ago, and 
which gives the details of the present Bengal pro- 
cess, Which, in no material manner, differs from the 
instructions contained in General Floyd's letter, ex- 
cept in taking the mud or fecula which has subsided 
to the bottom of the beater, after the water is drawn 
off, and instead of straining it through bags, carrying 
it to copper boilers, where the redundant moisture is 
evaporated without wastage, and without permitting 
the residuum to go into fermentation, which might 
impair its quality. 

his copper vessel is all we have to add to our an- 
cient apparatus. If we take care, that the water we 
employ is pure, we may expect to make indigo as 
good as the Bengal. Our river swamp-lands, in ma- 
ny points, resemble the river lands of Bengal, and 
will give two crops or cuttings in the year, instead of 
one; because the monsoon prevents the second in In- 
dia. The water, too, of our rivers, after settling, 








will be quite equal to the water of the Ganges, for 
the manufactory, while the whole apparatus, for the 
making in this country of 12,000 or even 15,000 lbs. 
of indigo, will cost not more than $1200, instead of 
$6000, as given in the Bengal report. 

As to the prejudice against lime, no indigo was 
ever yet made without it; the operation of beating, 
would, without lime, more radically mingle substan- 
ces contained in the water, and not separate them; in 
all human probability, a vegetable fermentation would 
take place, which might even change and destroy 
the colour. The lime too, is employed in so small 
quantities, that it certainly could never have consti- 
tuted any portion of the residuum found in indigo by 
Dr. Cooper; for water holds suspended in solution, 
an hundred times the quantity of lime that is em- 
ployed in this operation. But if any doubt remain, 
you may see in the Annual Register, for the year 
1811, a communication from a distinguished dyer, to 
the Bath Society of England, upon the growing and 
preparation of the delicate blue from woad, that lime 
in very considerable quantities is employed, and is 
absolutely necessary to prevent a fermentation, which 
would destroy its colour. ‘The quantity there direct - 
ed, is many times greater than is employed to sepa- 
rate the fecula of indigo from the water in which it 
is suspended. 

This communication is made to you, with the hope 
that General Floyd’s letter which, I am quite sure, 
contains all the instructions which are necessary for 
the profitable culture of indigo in our southern states,) 
may be allowed to pass on to your readers, with all 
the weight and consideration that it merits. 

Tuos. Spapine. 


(From the Columbia Telescope.) 


COTTON. . 


Extract of a letter from General D. R. Williams to 
Messrs. Follet and Smith, Petersburgh, Virginia, 
Society Hill, 13th May, 1830. 

Gentlemen,—Y our favour reached me in due course 
of the mail. I have not replied earlier, because as 
our oil mill was so nearly finished, I preferred to de- 
lay the acknowledgment, till I could speak from 
facts, resulting from my own experiments; and al- 
though these Rene not been carried out as far as I pro- 
pose, they are quite enough so, to satisfy my own 
mind fully. In relation to your ‘cotton seed huller,” 
I am gratified to be able to say, it performs all that 
you have promised for it, and moreover, is so easily 
comprehended, ours has been set up and put in opera- 
tion by persons who never saw one before. Our oil 
mill is after the Dutch mode, of pestle and wedge. 
Our grinding stones are not quite four feetin diame- 
ter, and twelve inches thick. The cotton seed ker- 
nels are so much easier to grind than flax seed, these 
stones, small as they are, may easily grind for two 
pair of pestles and wedges. ‘That the whole process 
is simple and not difficult to understand, you will in- 
fer, when I tell you, no person concerned about ours, 
except myself, has ever seen an oil mill before. You 
are aware that I attempted last winter to enlist the 
public generally, in favour of your invention, by a 
few pieces in the Columbia Telescope, signed “A 
Cotton Planter.” These were founded on informa- 
tion, with which I had been favoured. You may be 
certain of the satisfaction I feel in having tested by 
actual experiment, that all those statements were 
perfectly correct. In rclaticn to the uses to which 
cotton seed oil may be applied, it is almost superfluous 
to include painting, as that fact is fully settled: the 
same process which is indispensable to make flaxseed 
oil dry, produces the same effect with this. There 
are good judges who pronounce it to have a better 
body and therefore superior: considering to what ex- 
tent the adulteration of linseed has been carried, ow- 
ing to the decrease of material, it is not hazardous to 
say the cotton seed oil ought to be preferred. With- 
out resorting to any of the patented methods of re- 





fining oil, I have succeeded, by a very simple and 
cheap process, to refine our soil, so as to answer al] 
the purposes of the best sperm oil, in our cotton fag. 
tory. Our superintendent, Mr. Hopkins, has been 
very careful to compare it with 9s good sperm oil ag 
I ever saw, and is entirely satisfied of its equality 
with it. In its present state, we find it burns very 
well by a little attention to the wick; by other meang 
than those I have as yet used, I am satisfied, it wil] 
be much superior to the best animal oil for lamps, it 
being entirely inodorous, a circumstance of great im 
portance, in establishments requiring a great 
lights. The residue of the kernels, after the oil ig 
expressed, called oil cake, is excellent for stock gene. 
rally; particularly for milch cows and pigs. If your 
invention could do nothing more than convert cotton 
seed into wholesome food for stock, it would still be, 
in my opinion, of infinite importance to the whole 
southern country. The planter who makes four 

of cotton to the hand, will now with your aid, have 
in addition to his grain, forty bushels of good food 
also per hand, more than equal to that quantity of 
oats. In New England it is preferred, pound for 
pound, to oats. No man is so dull, as not to see that 
the consequence to his people and his purse, must be 
alike agreeable, it being a self-demonstrable proposi- 
tion, there is no scarcity, where milk and pigs are 
abundant. The only use to which we can now apply 
cotton seed, is for manure. 

The same quantity fed to stock may, with the or- 
dinary care that every planter is competent to bestow, 
elaborate ten times the quantity. Thus much for 
facts: you will not consider me an enthusiast, when] 
add, I have not the slightest doubt, that the time will 
come, when owing primarily to your invention, cot- 
ton seed oil will also enter largely into the food of 
man. From these considerations, I earnestly ho 
you may receive a very handsome remuneration br 
your discovery: more you ought not to ask. Do not, 
like Miller and Whitney, attempt to “kill the goose 
for the golden egg.” A fair price, the community 
will be willing to give, more will produce for you 
trouble, vexation and prohably defeat. Let me also 
advise you not to despair of a just reward, because it 
may be slow to reach you. All communities change 
their habits slowly, ours is at present prejudiced 
against inventors. My best days have been spent in 
attempts to improve the agricultural and mechanic 
arts; except a few implements of husbandry, I have 
no reason yet to believe I have in its opinion added 
any thing to society, but in two instances. I was 
the first person who attempted the use of mules, cer- 





tainly in the southern states, if not in the U. States, | 


for the purposes of agriculture. If I had then been 
as easily laughed out of countenance, as most young 
men, I should have given it up in despair, for I was 
ridiculed by old and young. I have lived to see the 
only limit to their use, is, the circumstances of the 


planter. I first attempted to dam out the inundations | 


of the Pee Dee, and consequent thereon, had well 
nigh been deprived of a seat in congress, because it 
was thought, any man who believed “he could keep 
the fresh from his low grounds, was too big a fool to 
go to congress.” Now there is nearly as much swamp 
land reclaimed from freshes in South Carolina, as on 
the Mississippi. These facts may seem to encourage 
you, for however slow the community may be in giv- 
ing its confidence, it does not always refuse it. 
Respectfully yours, 
Davip R. Wiixiiams. 


Ww 


(From the Southern Agriculiurist.) 


On the General Management on a -Plantation in the 
Middle Country: by A Puanter. 


Dear Sir,—If the following, on the general man- 
agement of a plantation in the middle country, is 
thought worthy of a place in your columns, it isat 
your service. I have ae sending it before, from 
the doubt, whether its details were not too much ap 
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every day’s business, and too trite to be interesting, | and the hoes make the beds: where cloddy, as is ge- | glass of spirits was drunk on the place. Some 


and somewhat by the appearance of presumption, in 
undertaking to give directions where there are so 
many more competent to instruct. It must be obvious 
to the least reflecting mind, that the same course of 
treatment would not be proper for all soils, nor for the 
game soil in a very wet or a very dry season; indeed, 
go variant are the soils, and the seasons acting on 
them, that it is scarcely possible to give directions, 
however general, that will apply to them: and none 
are here given, but such as should be moulded in the 

lication by a sound judgment, and in such way I 
desire to be understood. I would set a crop for pro- 
visions and four bags of cotton to each full labourer, 
by planting seven or eight acres of cotton, and from 
three to six of corn, besides small grain, and would 
put ploughs into the hands of one third of the work- 
ers, of whom one half should be skilful, as I would 


rovide mould-board ploughs, (the best of which that | bed 


am acquainted with, are those set on shovel stocks) 
large shovels from 9 to 12 inches, colts-foot and 
straight-tooth harrows, skims, &c. The cotton to be 
hoed over once in twelve or fourteen days, the corn 
twice in the season, and both cotton and corn to be 
ploughed over in twelve or fourteen days. The 

loughs to go twice or three times in the rows, and do 
in three to six acres per day, the hoes an acre each, 
as is usual. The number of ploughs on a well- 
stocked plantation, where you design to cultivate 
corn for sale, should be enough to attend all the corn 
crop without the occasional assistance of those which 

ecede the hoes in the cotton. I would commence 
the winter preparation for this crop on the first of Ja- 
nuary, or earlier, if the cotton is all gathered in, by 
putting cotton in al] the corn and small grain lands of 
the preceding year, and corn into the cotton lands, as 
they both benefit by the exchange. I would pull up 
and lay the corn-stalks uncut into the alleys where 
they grew, and with the hoes list or draw all the 
grass, grass-seeds, weeds and surface soil from thé 
beds on them, a mould-board plough follow and cov- 
ering with two cuts close to them, so as to cover bet- 


of the future bed; the same is to be done with all the 
other grassy lands intended for cotton. On clean 
lands I would lay the cotton-stalks in the centre of 
the alleys, and not use the hoe, but cover with two 
cuts of the plough; there is not much advantage 
gained by listing with the hoe on clean ground; far 
otherwise where there is much growth in the ground, 
and if you do not use the hoe, you double the task: 
the stalks are better laid with the roots in the same 
direction, for the greater convenience of ploughing, 
but it is not very material. I prefer not to run a fur- 
row to list in, because as the grass and other growth 
cannot so easily be got to the bottom of the furrow, it 
becomes mixed with the ploughed up earth, and part 
is on top, and as the same earth cannot be returned 
from whence it came, the list is made too large, and 
is not effectually covered by the plough. Where 
you design to run your rows ina contrary direction to 
those of tlfe previous year, or you change their dis- 
tance apart, it is neater to have lists, and you must, 
of course, run a furrow, and deep enough to go to 
the bottom of the old bed, where you cross it. The 
foregoing is the usual winter preparation, but where 
you a to save time fur any other purpose in the 
winter, you may, on your light and dry lands, pull 
and lay the cotton-stalke in the alleys, and not hoe- 
list, if not grassy, and so leave it till planting; then 
two cuts of the mould-board plough thrown on it, 
makes a bed, which the hoes following immediately 
chop, and the planters following them, drop the seed 
and cover with the foot. I think there is more mois- 
ture and more certainty of a good rise of cotton in 
this way. ‘The firs! working of this cotton is done 
by splitting up the ridge or old bed at one cut of the 
broad shovel, the hoes earthing it as is usual. About 
the beginning of March, other furrows are to be ad- 
ded, so as fully te plough out all the alleys or baulks, 
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ter, and to raise the earth high as it is to be the top} 





nerally the case in our swamps, they are. to be re- 
duced by the straight-toothed harrow. It is, perhaps, 
best to make them up with the hoe, as they can bet 
ter regulate the height and width according to the 
land. You may make them up with two cuts of the 
triangular harrow, or by one cut of the rounding har- 
row, on good ground well thrown up with the plough, 
or after the plough alone. The rounding harrow you 
will have an idea of, by supposing two rows of teeth 
shewing on the under side of the felloe of a wheel. 
I believe there is a description of this implement in 
General Williams’ very excellent practical letter in 
your second volume. Your lands for corn are pre- 
pared by threshing the cotton-stalks, and by cutting 
up your corn-stalks into three or four pieces, and by 
throwing into the alleys two cuts of the mould-board 
plough; you plant on these two furrows or the old 
»as you see best, after a single eut of a broad 
shovel across them. I prefer the old bed. 

All your lands intended for cotton, should be listed 
either by hoe and plough, or hand and plough, of 
which, the latter is by one-half the most expeditious, 
and it should be done as early in the winter as the 
necessary provision for your stock will permit; it 
would be much better if you could keep them out of 
your fields altogether; they do more injury by their 
hoofs, than they ever compensate by all other means; 
every mouthful they take from the field, is so much 
manure, already placed there for you, and stiff soils 
they poach in wet weather. The cattle-pen is the 
proper place for them; the stock should be small 
where the resource is the fields. 

I have thus tried, Mr. Editor, to give you what I 
consider the usual preparation for a crop of cotton, 
and corn on stiff and light lands. The making and 
the application of manures ought to be the subject of 
another communication. My next, must plant, and 
try and make the crop, in the actual performance of 

hich I am now closely engaged. A PLanrer. 
* 17, 1830. 


(From the New York Farmer.) 


BENEFITS RESULTING FROM THE TOTAL DISUSE OF 
ARDENT Spirits IN FaRMING OPERATIONS. 


Mr. Enpitor,—This is the second year I have had 
the pleasure of perusing your valuable paper; and al- 
though you treat much on Horticulture, yet I am hap- 
py to acknowledge myself much benefited as an agri- 
culturist; I could wish every farmer in this section of 
our country, would avail himself of your labors. 

Knowing that the cause of temperance is one in 
which you take a deep interest, and that you are desi- 
rous of having those facts that tend to encourage the 
disuse of intoxicating liquors in that important class 
of the community—the cultivators of the soil, I take 
the liberty of giving you an account of my own ex- 
perience. 

For three years, I have strictly adhered to the re- 
solution of entire abstinence from the use of ardent 
spirits. During this time I have been exposed to all 
weathers both by day and night, and my health has 
never before been so good. After trying the experi- 
ment on myself for one year, I came to the conclu- 
sion that it was my duty to prevail on those in my 
employ to discontinue the use of the poison. All con- 
sented but one man, who had formed so strong an at- 
tachment for his three drinks a day, that he left my 
employ, and will, I have reason tofear,die a drunkard. 

ast year I laid out my plan for much work in the 
way of building and repairing, besides the necessary 
labor on a farm of 160 acres, with a large stock of 
cattle. When I made known my determination to 
have it al] done without strong drink, I was told that I 
should not be able to find men to perform in season the 
various labours required; but the reverse was the fact. 
I had from three to nine men in constant employ, 
every one of whom had been in the habit of drinking 
moderately before, and yet I do not believe a single 


of them in bargaining with me, were fearful they 
would not be able to go through the labour of haying 
and harvesting, without some of the strong stimulus. 
They were, however, willing to make the experiment, 
and the result was highly gratifying both to myself 
and them. In the very hottest of the season they were 
working in salt meadows, and found they could stand 
the heat and labour better than those working in mea- 
dows near them, who used ardent spirits. My crops 
were very abundant, my cows, twenty in number, 
were milked by the men. Their work was necessa- 
rily early and late, and yet it was always well done; 
nothing was neglected. They were pleasant, cheerful, 
no noise, no disputing, seldom any one lost a meal of vie- 
tuals, and their health was remarkably good. It was 
a pleasure to see men always in the same temper, and 
perform their labor with so much good humor, all the 
result of abstaining from ardent liquors, the tendency 
of which is to put both body and mind out of tune. 
They drank freely of coffee, tea, hop-beer, molasses 
and water with ginger, milk and water, and some 
cider, which, however, was not as pleasant and ac- 
ceptable as the others. When wanted, they had 
something to eat between their three regular meals. 
My crops were all got in without damage or accident, 
and in good season; not a horse nor an ox was injured, 
and scarcely a tool broken. 

At the expiration of the season, I had the pleasure 
of paying my men all their wages, not any amount 
worth naming had been previously called for, although 
there were many ways to have spent their money. By 
not drinking, they had no temptation to frequent a 
tavern of much resort that was very near my farm. 

At the approach of winter, it was necessary to re- 
tain but two men. The rest were discharged. On the 
opening of the present spring, they all signified a wish 
to return, declaring their decided preference to labor, 
where liquor was not allowed. I will now state more 
particularly the individual cases. 

In March, 1829, a young man, 23 years of age, of 
good wholesome appearance, called on me, wishing 
to be hired for the season; I was willing to give him 
his price, $15 per month; but the idea of doing with- 
out rum rather staggered him; but, said he, if your 
other men can get along without rum,I can do as 
much as they. On the Ist of April he commenced, 
and continued six months without losing a single day. 
At the expiration of the six months, I hired him for 
two months longer at $12 per month; and when these 
were finished, I called him in for a settlement, and 
found he had drawn on me, during the whole time, 
only $3 for a pair of pantaloons, and $11 to lend toa 
younger brother going to the Western country. I was 
owing him the round sum of $100 which I offered to 
pay, but he preferred taking my note for it on inter- 
est. He left me with my recommendation, and was 
immediately employed by a gentleman in the state of 
New York, who was much in want of a steady man 
to drive a team in the vicinity of Albany. In this 
gentleman’s employ he was exposed, through all the 
winter, to cold and storms, without drinking a si 
glass of ardent spirits, and yet his health has never 
been better. This spring he returned to me, and I 
have hired him for eight months at $14, and consider 
him as cheap a man as I can employ. It is now his 
intention to save money sufficient to buy him a farm 
in the Western country. 

Ihave another young man with me, whom I engag- 
ed in April, 1829, for two and a half months, but 
have continued him in my employ to the present time. 
Although he had formerly been in the habif of taki 
grog whenever he wanted, yet he has wholly abstain- 
ed while with me. In settling with him in April, 
1830,I found he had drawnon me for only five do! ars, 
which were spent for articles of clothing. I paid him 
$150, which he has lent on interest to a brother to en- 
able him to pay in part for a small farm recently 
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had been in this country seven years, had accumulated 
no property, and was in the practice of taking his al- 
lowance of grog. He was to have $8 per month 
through the winter. He continued to labor faithfully 
through the cold season without the aid of any of the 
burning liquors. I have this spring engaged him for 
eight months at $12. He says he never felt better nor 
80 strong for spring work as he now does. When- 
ever he sees his fellow countrymen, he urges them to 
let rum alone. I find him to be a careful and faithful 
man, spending none of his money except for clothing, 
and endeavoring to save sufficient to buy him a piece 
of ground, 

The above, sir, are sufficient to show you the good 
effects that entire abstinence has on young men. I 
could state some equally and even more beneficial on 
men of family. I have seen families of neglected 
wives, and squalid children, suffering under the most 
distressing poverty, regenerated and born anew, sim- 
ply by having the husband and father dash the poison- 
ous cup from his lip. The heart of the mother has 
beat for joy tosee her children decently clothed, and 
mingling with those of her neighbors in the Sunday 
school. 

From the experience I have had, I am confident 
that all kinds of farming operations, and at all seasons, 
can be accomplished far better without than with ar- 
dent spirits. A steady farmer, who lives within a few 
miles of me, last season hired two men, during haying 
and harvesting. He purchased thirty-six gallons of 
rum, the greater part of which those two men drank, 
and yet almost every day they were murmuring be- 
cause they did not get more. This farmer labored hard 
himself, and yet his work did not go on well. I told 
him the monster, rum, retarded all his operations; that | 
had three barns containing nearly one hundred tons of 
hay, which was all got in without trouble, and in time; 
= that my men worked hard, and yet were satis- 

ed. 

In conclusion, I am happy to say, that many of my 
neighbours have come to the determination to have all 
their farming done without the use of spirits. I truly 
hope that your readers will imitate the example, and 
thus they will benefit themselves and their fellow 
creatures. W.K 


New-Haren County, Con.—May, 1830. 


SHare anp Properties oF THE Buu. 


There is a grandeur about this animal when at full 
maturity, and in good condition, which is very strik- 
ing; but as some noble looking animals have very 
bad points about them, it will be as well for the bene- 
fit of persons who have not much experience on the 
subject, to give a bricf account of what are deemed to 
be distinguishing pvints in a perfect animal. 

From two to seven years old he is in his prime; af- 
ter that period he begins to decline in vigor, his back 
should be perfectly straight and broad on the loins; the 
tail falling gracefully from the curve of the rump, 
well knit together, but rather fine than coarse: the 
head not cvarse boned, but symmetrically formed, 
bearing all the marks of strength and good breeding: 
the horns fine and long, rather than thick and short; 
above all, perlectly clean and polished, having no 
rough scaliness about the roots: the forehead ample, 
bearing fine curly hair, indicative of his nature: the 
ears hairy, yet of a fine texture; the eyes black and 
commanding: the muzzle tapering, and the neck 
gracefully connecting the head and the body, bearing 
all the strong indications of his sex, without being in 
any way coarse and leathery: the body should be well 
formed, deep without being pot bellied, and rising 
from the just position of the ribs, into a round barrel 
like shape: the hide mellow, and covered with abun- 
dance uf short curly hair: the legs well separated to 
sustain the carcass, and clean boned. A bull contra- 
distinguished from one thus formed, will have a large 
pot-bellied body, coarse, scaly, thick horns, bony, un- 
seemly head; short, thick muzzle: a neck covered 





with a heavy leathery skin, extending to his fore legs, 
and these, with the hinder ones, long-jointed, and 
thick boned: the skin will cleave to the body, and to- 
gether with the ears and tail, will want that fineness 
of texture which denotes good breeding. ; 

A bull calf intended for breed, should receive the 
most particular care: his .aother should have the 
greatest abundance of food, and should suckle him till 
the fall. For this purpose, after he is four weeks old, 
he should be kept in a little paddock or enclosure, 
where there is plenty of fine grass, and his mother 
led into him three times a day: a little water should 
be occasionally given to him in times of drought; he 
should also be taught to drink from the first, as it may 
be necessary to raise him by hand in case of accident; 
by attending him in this manner he will soon acquire 
habits of docility. In the winter a comfortable birth 
should be provided for him, as much as possible to 
himself: he will soon learn to eat turnips and boiled 
potatoes, which should be given to him in moderate 
quantities at a time, as also his hay, which should be 
fresh and early cut: he should be watered at least 
twice a day with moderately culd water, it being very 
injurious to animals to let them drink only once in the 
twenty-four hours, and then from a cold freezing 
source. Where it can be conveniently done, it is best 
to let animals drink when they choose. When fine 
weather returns, he should be conducted back to his 
old paddock, or a place equally convenient; and if it is 
thought proper to breed moderately from him the first 
season, the cows should be turned in to him one by 
one, as they come into season. A bull calf of that 
age, should only be permitted to serve one a day, and 
not more than ten or a dozen the first year. Some ex- 
perienced men are of opinion, however, that the stock 
degenerates which is produced by so young an animal. 
As it respects yearling bulls in general, this may rea- 
sonably be supposed true; but animals raised with the 
attention which has just been detailed, attain such size 
and condition at fourteen months old, that there can 
be no doubt of their possessing that degree of puberty] 
which warrants a moderate use of it. ‘The difference 
of climate betwixt this country and Great Britain 
makes a sensible odds as to all regulations in these 
matters. 

It is the general practice, I believe, in this state, to 
exact no other service of bulls than breeding, and this 
does not seem accordant with a just economy of things. 
When bulls are reared in a proper manner, they are 
generally extremely docile, and since those particular 
services ought never to be required of them after the 
month of July, there probably exists no good reason 
why they should not be moderately worked as well as 
oxen. ‘The habit of letting them run in pastures after 
this season only encourages the ferocity of their na- 
ture, and makes them dangerous, when they ought to 
be useful. In Pennsylvania it is very common to use 
bulls for labour, and the experiment has been success- 
fully tried in other countries; they are considered 
equally as strong,and more hardy than oxen, resist- 
ing heat better, which is of great importance in this 
hot climate. I have seen a bull worked throughout 
the summer in the same team with an ox, by a profes- 
sional stone wall layer, who informed me that the bull 
was always equal to his work, when the ox would be- 
gin to loll and give indications of failing under the 
heat—Memoirs Board of Agriculture. 


Pasture Lanp ror Horses. 

If horses are put to grass on a townland, five miles 
to the west of Rathkeale, county Limerick, at the 
end of two months the caronate ulcerates, the horny 
hoof separates gradually from the sensitive foot, and 
falls off. The horse must be horned, and the void 
created by the opening of the exterior of the lorny 
substance kept constantly filled with cotton or fine 
tow. When the hoofs fall off, the horse gets perfeet 
new ones, free from sand, cracks, ringbones, corns, 
quittors, and narrow heels—a desideratum in farriery. 


———— ay 
HORTICULTURE. 





Pennsytvania Horticutturat Society, 

The second splendid exhibition of the Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural Society was held on the 25th and 
26th of May. It was successful in every point, 
The visiters were numerous and highly respectable; 
and entire unanimity prevailed with regard to the 
magnificence of the collection of plants and flowers, 
the felicity of the arrangement, the taste and liberalj. 
ty of the contributors and managers, and the general 
beauty and usefulness of such a spectacle. 

The names of the liberal contributors of plants, 
flowers, fruit or esculent vegetables, to this exhibj- 
tion, are Messrs. M’Aran, D’Arras, Smith, Parker, 
Hibber, Pierpont, Pepper, Chauncey, Clapier, Carr, 
D. & C. Landreth, Maupay, Longstreth, Pratt. 

We cite the following articles of the collection 
merely as a specimen of what was most useful, rare, 
or recherche. 

Dragon’s-blood tree; date palm; arrow root; tea; 
coffee, in flower and fruit; cinnamon; pepper; bana- 
na; sugar cane; phormium tenax (New Zealand flax) 
affords the strongest vegetable fibre known; mahoga- 
ny; mango; ficus elastica (affords the gum elastic, 
and is remarkable for the beauty of its foliage;) the cork 
tree; olive; species of encalyptus, melaleuca, leptos- 
permum, metrosideros, banksia from New Holland; 
numerous species of aloe, crassula, mesembryanthe- 
mum; the casuarina of the South Sea islands; calee- 
olarias and the gloxinia from the Andes; the strelit- 
sia, phylicas, ericas, and the singular testudinaria, 
from the Cape of Good Hope; a great variety of cae- 
ti, among which those recently sent from Mexico, by 
Mr. Poinsett, are very interesting. Plants of our 
own country conspicuous—yuccas, magnolia macro- 
phylla, chameerops palmetto and hystrix, azaleas, ste- 
wartia, dionea, &c. styrax. Among tropical plants 
the beautiful pandanus odoratissimus, justicias, pothos 
lanceolatus, melastoma trinerva, carolinea princeps, 
correa alba, cookia punctata, ixora cocinea, laurus per- 
sea, maranta zebrina, myrtus tomentosa and pimento, 
begonias, hedychium, thunbergia, ficus vestita and 
benghalensis, pavetta, mimosas, &c. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, have, on 
this occasion, accomplished not only the end of mak- 
ing known the treasures, taste and liberality which 
exist in this city and its vicinity, in their department, 
but that of an accession of colleagues anxious to 
minister directly to their laudable purposes. Indeed, 
we know not how men of adequate means could re- 
sist the temptation of becoming associates, when they 
saw so brilliant an earnest of the manifold good to be 
achieved. ‘The friends or patrons of pure morals and 
refined feeling do not all, perhaps, heed the degree in 
which merits of the kind would be promoted by the 
diffusion of a taste for botany, and generally by a 


horticulture. In contributing in any mode to those 
effects, we should regard ourselves as acting in the 
identical and proper direction of aid emulously lent to 
Bible, tract, education, or other societies of religious 
benevolence. We therefore wish, on every ground, 
that the motto of the Pennsylvania institution may 
truly he—Florescet quotidie magis, or in other words 
of Cicero, gratia, auctoritate, beneficiis in urbe floret. 

We should not forget toadd to this rapid and im- 
perfect notice of the exhibition that, though thou- 
sands of persons visited it and remained more or less 
time in the Hall, and the crowd was great in the 
evening, no one of the artices,—not a stem nora 
flowret,—suffered the least injury from any hand or 
any attrition. This circumstance is only one of a 
number of examples, which we could cite, of the 
spirit and habit of order which mark the population 
of Philadelphia —JVat. Gazette. 


If you would have the state presperous, you must 





[Dublin Evening Post. 


make the men of principle, the pritcipal men. 


wide-spread fondness for the pursuits and objects of 
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Beverits From A Taste FoR GARDENING. 


[ think nothing contributes more to the sobriety, 
comfort and cleanliness of a laborer, than a taste for 

rdening, when it can be instilled, and which, I think 
a proprietor ought to promote by every means in his 

wer. I haveseldom known a labourer who was fond 
of and kept his garden neat, whose house and family 
also, were not so, and who did not spend his leisure 
hours with them, and in his garden, instead of in the 
alehouse. I have generally found them fond of gar- 
dening; but, for want of sufficient knowledge, they 
often get disgusted by their not succeeding to their 
wishes. [Eng. pa. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 





RULES FOR MAKING GOOD BUTTER. 


If you have four or five cows, it is best to churn 
every day; and by no means less frequent than every 
other day. If you cannot churn every day, throw 
into the cream when gathered a handful of nice salt. 
In very warm weather, when milk sours soon, put two 
heaping table spoonfuls of salt in every pail of milk, 
befure straining. ‘The quantity as well as the quality 
of the butter is greatly improved by this method. 
If you have ice put a small piece into every pan of 
milk, and also into the cream when you churn. If you 
have no ice, put the cream into a pail, and hang it 
into the well, twelve hours before churning. In the 
warm season, cream should be skimmed as soon as it 
is in the least sour, and in the coldest weather milk 
should not stand more than thirty-six or forty-eight 
hours. The utmost care should be taken to keep every 
article used in making butter perfectly sweet, by fre- 
quent and thorough scalding —Journal of Humanity. 


CxSAREAN OPERATION PERFORMED ON a Mare. 


Fairfield, S. C. May 24th, 1830. 
5. S. Skinner, Esa. 


Thinking it may be interesting to the readers of {2 


your paper, I give you for insertion, the details of 
an operation which I lately performed on a fine mare. 
{ purchased her about the first of April last, in conse- 
uence of het being in foal by the celebrated horse 
Sesend-—hee pelvis was deformed from a dislocation 
at the hip joint, the head of the bone ing down- 
wards and inwards—notwithstanding this deformity, 
(at the time of purchasing.) I was under the impres- 
sion that she might have the colt safely, in this 
however, I was disappointed. About ten days after I 
purchased the mare, she was taken in labour about 
six o’clock in the evening—I saw her immediately, 
and the fore feet of the colt were then delivered—in 
this situation she remained all night—I saw her again 
early in the morning, and finding that no alteration 
for the better had taken place, I came to the conclu- 
sion that if left to her own resources she must die—I 
therefore determined to try and save the life of the 
colt, and perhaps that of the mare also, by perform- 
ing the exsarcan section. Previous to commencing 
the operation, I resorted to manual assistance; but 
finding that moderately used, it was of no avail, I 
proceeded with the operation. 

The fore feet of the mare were made fast together 
with a rope, and the hind feet also, a pine pole was 
then passed between her fore legs, and extended be- 
tween her hind legs also, an assistant was then plac- 
ed at each end of the pole, and directed to turn the 
mare on her back—assistants were also placed at her 
feet to hold them steady. I then commenced the ope- 
ration, by making an incision just below the umbilicus, 
and extending it downwards towards the bag for about 


12 or 14 inches, I then made a lateral incision, com- | fi 


mencing about the middle of the first, and extending 
it on the right side for about 8 or 10 inches—the ute- 
rus was now fairly exposed, and I immediately made 
an incision in it sufficient to get out the colt, which I 





effected in a very short time; the colt was dead. I 
immediately disengaged the placenta, took it out, and 
stitched up the incision which had been made in the 
uterus. ‘The uterus in this time contracted considera- 
bly, and ceased to bleed. The external incisions 
were also immediately stitched up; the whole ope- 
ration not occupying more than thirty minutes, and 
the loss of blood not much exceeding half a gallon. 
This operation was performed between ten and 
eleven o’clock in the morning; the mare appeared 
much relieved after it, and in the course of the even- 
ing took feed and drink; but died the following night. 
I have been thus particular, Mr. Editor, in giving you 
the circumstances of this operation, because it is a 
case of some novelty, and that other persons meeting 
with similar cases may be induced to try the same 
experiment; for from the circumstances, of this case, 
(although unsuccessful,) I am satisfied, had the ope- 
ration been performed at an earlier period, I would 
certainly have saved the colt, and perhaps the mare 
also. M. D. 


MANAGEMENT OF HORSES. 


The following hints concerning the management of 
horses, were lately published in the New-York En- 
quirer, under the signature of William Carver, au- 
thor of the ‘Practical Horse Farrier.” Mr. C. says, 
‘I presume none of my fellow-eitizens will doubt but 
I have some knowledge of the structure and economy 
of horses, after years of extensive practice.” 

A great number of fine horses are destroyed in this 

country by those that have them placed under their 
care. It isa custom to wash horses with cold water, 
sometimes after hard driving, in the hottest time of 
the year, by which practice I have known many of 
them take the lock-jaw and die; others have been 
foundered by only washing their legs and feet; it 
stops all perspiration and produces violent fevers. No 
gentleman in England will permit his horses to be 
washed; the horse is not a water animal; he wants 
the particular, fostering hand of care, when placed in 
domestic state. 
‘Another bad practice prevails:—the grain is 
thrown into the manger without sifting, and sand or 
gravel being heavier than the grain, it will settle 
down on the stomach of the horse. A few years past 
I brought a stone from a horse which was believed to 
have been formed by thus feeding. I placed the stone 
in Peale’s museum: It is as large as a goose’s egg, 
and cased around like a cocoa nut shell. 

“I would suggest a better plan for building stables, 
than that in use at present. All stables should be 
well ventilated, so as to admit a constant circulation 
of fresh air, without which horses are continually 
breathing on their lungs, foul putrid matter. No stall 
should be less than five feet wide, as the horse, like 
man, wants to stretch himself when lying down to 
rest; many horses have died in the night, by being 
confined in narrow stalls, and being tied with a rope 
round their necks. All horses should have headstall 
halters, with a rein on each side that should run up 
and down with blocks, in pulleys, on each side of the 
stall_—The mangers should draw in and out like a 
drawer in a bureau or desk. By being thus fixed as 
I have described, the horse will rise with ease; but on 
the old plan, the horse, by struggling to rise, often 

ets his head under the manger, and is found dead in 
the morning. ‘The hay-rack should be placed in front 
of the stalls, and not on the side. 





Cure worse THAN THE DisEase.—At the Secon- 
daries’ Office last week, a jury was summoned to as- 
‘sess damages in an action brought by a farrier, or ve- 
terinary surgeon, according to the fashionable phrase, 
for curing a horse’s knee. The charge was £49 16s 
Sd. One of the witnesses thought the horse, when 
cured, might be worth £10; the jury estimated his 
worth at £4! They gave a verdict fur £29 5s. 5d. 

[Eng. pa. 


_—— == 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





Brruminous Coan FROM THE Wesr Brancu or 
THE SusQuEHANNA. 


This is a new article in our market, and is now re- 
— for sale at Captain Harman’s wharf, near 
pruce street, on the Schuylkill. Our smiths, manu- 
facturers, and others, who have been in the practice of 
using Virginia and Liverpool coal, would do well to 
make trial of this variety, and ascertain what may be 
its true character compared with the others. We 
venture to predict that it will be found much superior 
to the Virginia coal usually brought to this market, 
and in every way suited to the purposes of the work- 
ers in iron; and we flatter ourselves that all the wants 
of Philadelphia, as respects this kind of coal, will soon 
be supplied from the mines of our state. 

The introduction of the Susquehanna coal into our 
market is attributable to the Union Canal, by means of 
which, a constant supply may be kept up. The price 
of it at Middletown, the western end of the canal, is 
14 cents per bushel. ‘The cost of transportation from 
thence, including toll, is 9 cents per bushel, and the 
whole cost when delivered in Philadelphia 23 cents 
per bushel. 

The price of Virginia coal in Philadelphia of the 
best quality is 28 cents per bushel. Upon this state- 
ment the advantages are manifestly in favour of our 
own state, and such as must almost insure success to 
this branch of our coal trade—Price Current, Phi- 
ladelphia. 





UNION CANAL. 

Account of articles that passed on the Union Canal 
from the 7th tothe 14thof May, in 115 boats.—43 
empty boats passed during the same time to Middle- 
town, for loading. 

tons. cwt. qrs. lbs. 
1849 barrels of flour, weighing, 176 2 


10,390 bushels of wheat, 25915 .. 
$90 barrels of whiskey, 4814 2. 
2680 bushels bitumipous coal, 89 7 . 
539,200 feet of lumber, 539 2 
292,000 shingles, 146 5 
530 barrels of fish, 70 14 
2000 bushels of salt, 52 14 
Iron, cer 
Merchandize, 132 6 8 27 
Plaister, 8. . 


butter, eggs, rags, leather, 


Sundries, consisting of cement, 
t 178 1 8 
soap, lard, &c. 





Tons, 1818 1 0 27 


Campen anp Ampoy Ratz-Roap. 

We understand that/at a meeting of the Directors of 
the Camden and Amboy Rail-road, held at Mount 
Holly, on the 15th inst, it was decided that active 
operations should be immediately commenced, and that 
proper measures were adopted to procure the surveyors, 
&c. necessary to a decision upon its location. It is un- 
derstood from the communications directed to the Board 
by the Engineers to be employed, that they may be 
gag to be on the line on or before the Ist of June. 

e are well persuaded of the sincerity of those who 
have in charge the execution of this important work, 
and trust that their acts will soon dissipate the un- 
founded rumours which have been circulated, that it 
was not their «itention to carry into effect the objects 
of the act—Camden Star. 


Through the Columbia Canal from the Ist October, 
last to Ist May, there have been shipped 54,331 bales 
of cotton, : ore 44,641 bales same time preceding 
year. With what has been hauled to Granby in con- 
sequence of low river, about 15,000 bales, and what 
is on hand, and ex , about 7000, the total ship- 





ment from Columbia will amount to 75,000. 
[Georgia Cow: ier. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the Journal of Health.) 
PROPER MANAGEMENT OF THE HAIR. 


Under the ordinary circumstances of health, in 
conjunction with temperance and regular exercise, the 
only safe and effectual means of preserving the hair 
and of promoting its growth and beauty, is the fre- 
quent use of the comb and brush, and regular ablution. 

It will be readily perceived, by a reference to the 
structure of the hair, as pointed out in a former num- 
ber, that whatever has a tendency to impede the pas- 

e of the fluids by which it is nourished, from the 
root along the tube in the centre of each hair, must 
necessarily prevent its proper growth—render it thin, 
and deprive it of its soft and glossy appearance. 
There can be little doubt that this is the effect, to a 
certain extent, of the practice of twisting the hair 
from its natural position, and of plaiting or firmly 
braiding it, pursued, in obedience to the dictates of 
fashion, by most females. The injurious consequences 
of such modes of dressing the hair can only be obvi- 
ated by a daily resort to the comb and a hard brush, 
which, by disentangling, restores it to its natural di- 
rection, and freeing it from every restraint, enables it 
to receive a due supply of its appropriate fluids. ‘The 
growth of the hair is not, however, always impeded 
by artificial means: this may result, also, from allow- 
ing it to become entangled and matted together—a 
condition to which it is extremely liable from its pe- 
culiar form. Hence, under all circumstances, fre- 
quently combing and brushing it through its whole 
length, is absolutely necessary to its proper preserva- 
tion. 

Independent of the good effects of these operations 
in rendering the hair pervious to the fluids which 
tise from its roots, they facilitate its development 
also, by freeing the scalp from accidental impurities, 
facilitating the circulation through its vessels, and 
thus enabling the hair to perform freely its functions. 

Another means of promoting the growth of this 
structure and insuring its permanency, is by frequent- 
ly cutting it. 

It must be very obvious that when kept short, its 
fluids are less liable to be obstructed in their passage 
than when the hair is long—it being difficult in the 
latter case to preserve it straight and permit it to 
have its natural flow. It is in early life, particularly, 
that frequent cutting will be found highly advanta- 

eous. 

We admit that fine flowing tresses are among the 
most attractive ornaments of female beauty, and 
would therefore be the last to recommend their pro- 
scription. When, however, the hair becomes thin 
and irregular, or its beauty is otherwise impaired, we 
know nothing better calculated to restore its proper 
growth than cutting it short. We may also remark, 
that frequently cutting the hair prevents it from split- 
ting at the ends and growing forked—the occurrence 
of which, so common in young persons, gives it an 
extremely inelegant and ungraceful appearance. 

In children, keeping the hair short is a cireum- 
stance of no little importance—and should not from 
any light consideration be neglected. ‘Their health, 
and we concceive in some respect their beauty also, 
is prejudiced by a contrary practice. Nothing is more 
common than to see a luxuriant head of hair accom- 
panied in children by paleness of complexion, weak 
eyes, and frequent complaints of head-ache. Upon 
this subject we find the following excellent remarks 
in a little work entitled “Advice to young mothers— 
by a grandmother”—we recommend their attentive 

rusal to every parent. 

«The hair in children should be cut short until 
they are eight or nine years old—as the cooler the 
head can be kept, the less danger there is of many 
maladies peculiar to that part of the body especially 
water on the brain. Besides there is goud reason for 
believing, that children who have a great quantity of 





hair, are those most liable to eruptions, as scald head, 
&e.: it is at least certain, that in them eruptions are 
very difficult to remove. The trouble, also, of keep- 
ing long hair sufficiently clean, and the length of time 
necessary for this purpose, is often a cause of much 
ill humour and many cross words, between children 
and their attendants, which it would be better to 
avoid.” 

“Mothers whose vanity may be alarmed, lest re- 
peated cutting the hair for so many years should 
make it coarse, may be assured they have no cause 
for this apprehension, provided the hair be kept con- 
stantly brushed. I have never seen softer, finer hair 
than on girls who have had it kept short—like that 
of school boys—until they were in their tenth year.” 

When there is any tendency to sores or eruptions 
on the head of children, fine cembs are very apt to 
promote them. ‘There is no doubt that the heads of 
young persons, which are never touched by them, 
may be preserved much cleaner, by strict attention, 
than such as are scratched and scraped every day. If 
any dirt appears on a child’s head, which a brush will 
not remove, that particular part should be rubbed with 
a towel, and soap and water—but in general, the 
brush will be found quite sufficient to keep it perfect- 
ly clean. The seldomer, indeed, a fine comb is ap- 
plied to the head of an infant, the better; when, 
however, those of ivory, tortoise shell, or bone are 
used, the greatest care is necessary lest they wound 
the skin and produce a sore, or by unduly irritating 
it augment the production of the scurf they are often 
intended to remove. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





MINERAL FUSIBLE CEMENT. 


[A friend has obligingly furnished the following do- 
cument for publication in the Farmer, deeming the 
subject of it of great importance to agriculturists. It 
is proper to state that this cement has been in use for 
some years on the continent of Europe, particularly 
in Sweden and Denmark, whose engineers have re- 
commended jt to their governments. ‘The following 
document giyes the results of experiments instituted 
by the Boarg of Ordnance of England:] 


(CoPY.) 
London, R. E. Office, 
To Gen’L. Mann: August 25, 1828. i 

Sir,—With reference to my letter to you of the 
18th inst. on the subject of Mr. Fitz Louitz’s Mineral 
Cement, I have the honor to report, that I have since 
made several experiments with it, from the results of 
which I have reason to think very favourably of its 
adhesive qualities, and of its rapidity of setting, in 
which it is very far superior to the best Roman ce- 
ment that I have ever met with. 

2. The cement produced by Mr. F. Louitz, was in 
a solid mass in a cask; it was afterwards melted in a 
caldron over a brisk fire, and used when in a fluid 
state at a boiling heat. 

(N. B. Not quite a boiling heat, P. V.) 

$. The extraordinary adhesive powers of this ma- 
terial, will be understood by the relation of a few out 
of the many experiments made on this head. 

1st Experiment. 

4. Two pieces of flat iron, each ofan inch thick, 
and 4 inches square, were united by a joint of 1-8 of 
an inch thick of Mr. Fitz Louitz’s cement—when the 
cement was cold, a weight of seven and a half hun- 
dred weights was applied to separate the iron plates, 
but without success—until a pan of lighted charcoal 
was placed near them, when the cement by becoming 
warm lost part of its power, and the joint gave way. 

2d Experiment. 

5. A brick was placed flatways against a vertical 
board, to which it was united by Mr. Fitz Louitz’s ce- 
ment; another brick was united to the first by the 





same materials, then a third, and so on, until they 
extended as far outwards as twenty from the board 
when one of the central bricks broke in two, but all 
the cement joints remained perfect. 

6. These were very strong tests of the superior} 
of this over the Roman cement, in the quality of ad. 
hesiveness; for the Roman cement will not unite me. 
tals or bricks to wood, and the greatest extent to 
which I have heard of bricks being built out horizon. 
tally, without any other support than that afforded 
an upright wall at one end, was not above half what 
was effected with Mr. F. Louitz’s cement, the full pow- 
er of which I was prevented from ascertaining jn 
these experiments, by repeated failures in the bricks 
which proved to be weaker than the cement. : 

_ 3d Experiment. 

7. We also joined together pieces of wood, much 
more firmly than if they had been glued; and we 
connected pieces of glass with iron, stone, and bricks 
thereby proving, that it might be used not only in 
brick work, but also in the operations of carpentry, 
and glaziers, stone masons, and ironmongers’ works. 

4th Experiment. 

8. Mr. Fitz Louitz formed a large wooden box 
using his cement only to connect the five boards of 
which the box was composed, and he lined the inside 
of the box with a thin coat of the cement; it was 
then filled with water, and found to be perfectly wa- 
ter tight. 

5th Experiment. 

9. I caused a cistern, about five feet cube, to be 
formed with brick work united by means of this ce- 
ment, and another of the same dimensions, in which 
Roman cement was used; both were then filled with 
water, and no leakage took place in either. 

10. ‘These two last mentioned experiments are 
conclusive in favour of the power of Mr. Fitz Louitz’s 
cement, to exclude moisture. 

11. He does not disclose what are the component 
parts of his cement, but it is evident, that one of the 
principal ingredients is rosin, and that it is inflamma. 
ble, therefore its use cannot be general. 

12. For instance, it would be objectionable in chim. 
neys, or other situations subject to considerable heat, 
and I have doubts how far it might be suitable for 
warm climates, but I think it might be very advan- 
tageously used in situations not exposed to heat, 
where expense is not an object, and where it is desi- 
rable that the work should have extraordinary strength, 
or attain the full strength immediately. 

13. The following are the situations in which | 
conceive this cement might be used with great advan- 
tage: 

1. For the abutments of a series of arches. 

2. For the piers for the support of heavy gates, 
and works of a slender description, but requiring all 
the strength that could be obtained from a perfect 
union of parts. 

3. In damp foundations. 

4. For tanks. 

For the joints of stone copings, by which iron 
cramps and lead would become superfluous. 

5. For the bedding of the two upper layers of 
bricks or tiles on the tops of casements. 

6. To unite iron or wood to each other, or the stone 
or brick work. 

14. I have no reason to doubt that the properties 
of the mineral fusible cement are lasting, but it 
would not be prudent to introduce it to any great ex- 
tent in government works, until there has been some 
experiments of that quality. I would therefore sug- 
gest, that 20 or 30 casks of this cement should be 
purchased from Mr. Fitz Louitz, for each of the prin- 
cipal ordinance stations at home, in order that the 
commanding engineer may have opportunities of try- 
ing its qualities, and reporting thereon at the end of 
six or twelve months. 

15. The cost of mineral cement is much greater 





than that of the Roman cement, and the labour em- 
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loyed in using it is also greater. Brick work per- 

ormed by the former would cost about thirty-six 

ds per rod reduced, and with the latter only 
twenty pounds. 

In this calculation it is supposed that the Roman 
cement is mixed in the usual manner with sand, and 
that the mineral cement is used in the state delivered 
by Mr. Fitz Louitz, who does not advocate any ma- 
terial being mixed with it—but I am inclined to think 
it might be used with a portion of sand, without es- 
sentially impairing its strength, and by this means a 
saving would of course be produced. 

16. I would propose, with the Board’s permission, to 
puild the piers for the new iron gates at Croydon 
Barracks, with the mineral cement, instead of Har- 
wick cement, as I think it would be a very fair test 
of its qualities; and 1 would recommend that some 

ieces of those timbers which are the most subject to 
decay under ground, be coated with the mineral ce- 
ment, to ascertain its powers of preserving them. 
I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 
(Signed) J. M. F. Smrru. 
Commanding Royal Engineers. 

[The Mineral Fusible Cement is prepared in casks 
and packages of various sizes, accompanied by direc- 
tions for its use, and may be obtained of Francis Gur- 
ney Smith, No. 27, South Front street, Philadelphia.) 


(Items from late English papers.) 


Use or PLumpaco INsTEAD oF O11 In CLOCKS AND 
CHRONOMETERS. 


The gradual change of oil, when applied as a lu- 
bricating medium to those parts where friction takes 
place in clocks, watches, and other fine mechanical 
arrangements, has induced numerous persons to en- 
deavour so far to purify the oi) as to prevent or retard 
the injury occasioned to the going of the machine as 
much as possible. Mr. Herbert appears to have over- 
come this difficulty all at once, by discarding the oil 
altogether, and using instead of it well prepared 
plumbago. He first prepares the plumbago by re- 
peatedly grinding and washing it over, by which 
means the gritty particles that occur, even in the best 
black lead, are removed, and which, if allowed to re- 
main, would neutralize every advantage the pure 
plumbago is found to give. This done, the prepared 
substance is applied with a camel-hair pencil, either 
in the state of powder, or mixed up with a drop or 
two of pure spirit of wine. It readily adheres to the 
surface of a stce] pivot, as well as to the inside of the 
hole in which it runs, so that the rubbing surfaces are 
no longer one metal upon another, but plumbago upon 


-plumbago. These surfaces, by their mutual action, 


ily acquire a polish only inferior to that of the 
diamond, and then the retardation of the machine 
from friction is reduced almost to nothing, and wear 
and tear from this cause are totally prevented—An 
astronomical clock of Mr. Herbert’s own making, of 
which the pivots and holes and teeth of the escape 
wheel had been covered on their rubbing parts with 
fine plumbago fourteen years before, was taken to 
pieces by a committee of the Society of Arts, and 
examined; the surfaces of plumbago were found to be 
for the most part unbroken and highly polished, and 
neither the pivots nor sockets appeared, on exa- 
mination with high magnifiers, to have undergone the 
slightest dezree of wear —Transactions of the Socie- 


ty of Arts. 


SNUFF-TAKING. 


If any mode of taking tobacco be more objectionable 
than another, we should certainly deem it to be in the 
form of snuff, when taken in an immoderate degree. 
Under these circumstances it is apt to derange the 
stomach so as to bring on disease. By constant use, 
the stimulus of snuff is lost, it diminishes gradually 
until it be. no longer felt. It is then that we would 
ssk what pleasure or benefit can be derived from use- 
lessly attempting to irritate a callous surface, It is 


then that snuff-taking may truly be called a beastly 
habit. The immediate effect of a pinch of snuff, in 
quickening the imagination, is like that of a glass of 
spirituous liquor in giving cheerfulness; it is false fire 
in both; it is most perceived by those who are less 
accustomed to these things; and use wears it off. 
Those who are habituated to snuff, feel no such effect 
from it; and for the rest, all that deserves considera- 
tion is, that we are sure, by this, snuff may affect the 
brain. In some persons its excessive use evidently 
blunts the apprehension, and by a long course bri 

on a condition of absolute stupidity, a torpor of the fa- 
culties, and, as it were, a lethargy of the mind. To 
be brief, the miserable consequences ——— on by a 
long and habitual course of inveterate snuff-taking are 
only to be obviated by relinquishing the custom.— 
From a litile work entitled Health without Physic. 





Importance or CuHemistry.—You will allow 
that the rendering dyes insoluble in water, by combin- 
ing with them the astringent principle of certain ve- 
en isa chemical invention, and that, without 
eather, our shoes, our carriages, our equipages, would 
be very ill made; you will permit me to say, that the 
bleaching and dying of wool and silk, cotton and flax, 
are chemical processes, and the conversion of them 
into different cloths is a mechanical invention; that 
the working of iron, copper, tin and lead, and the 
other metals, and the combining them in different al- 
loys, by which almost all the instruments necessary for 
the turner, joiner, the stone-mason, the ship-builder, 
and the smith, are made, are chemical inventions; 
even the press, to the influence of which I am dispos- 
ed to attr.,ute as much as you can do, could not have 
existed in any state of perfection without a metallic 
alloy; the combining of alkali and sand, and certain 
clays and flints together, to form glass and porcelain, is 
a chemical process; the colors which the artist em- 
ploys to frame resemblances of natural objects, or to 
create combinations more beautiful than ever existed 
in nature, are derived from chemistry; in short, in 
every branch of the common and fine arts, in every 
department of human industry, the influence of this 

jence is felt, and we may find in the fable of Prome- 

thew taking the flame from heaven to animate his 

f n of clay, an emblem of the effects of fire in its 
application to chemical purposes in creating the acti- 
vity and almost the life of civil society —Sir Hium- 
phry Davy’s Last Day of a Philosopher. 





Gieantic Eei..—If the Americans excel in sea- 
serpents, the inhabitants of New South Wales carry 
all before them in the magnitude of their eels. The 
following paragraph is from a recent Hobart Town pa 
per:—‘It may not be generally known that there is a 
gigantic species of eel pecaliar to this island, found in 
most of our rivers, particularly where they form ponds 
or still water. A gentleman who was lately bathing 
in the South Esk, in one of those beautiful ponds 
formed by that river,after swimming about sume time, 
sat down to rest himself, as he thought, on the round 
trunk of a tree, lying about a foot under water. Pre- 
sently the log seemed to glide from beneath him, and 
he saw it turn its head and eyes towards him, and 
swim round him several times, moving its body in a 
zigzag serpentine direction. It was about a foot or 
fifteen inches in diameter, and about twelve or fifteen 
feet long, of a dark greenish colour.” 





Mr. Arrowsmith, of Dobell-bar, placed in his oven 
a botile in which he had deposited some copperas to 
melt, to make ink blacker. He forgot to take it out 
at the proper time, and the bottle burst in the oven, 
blew the door out, broke the hinges, and removed the 
oven from its situation. One of the children narrow- 
ly escaped death, not having removed one minute 
from the door of the oven before the explosion took 
place, and it was then cut on the neck by a piece of 





the bottle.—Bolton Chronicle. 


Mysterious Sounps.—Dr. Arnott states that the 
crew of a = sailing along the coast of Brazil, far 
out of sight of land, heard distinctly, a ringing of bells, 
whenever they stood on a particular place on the deck. 
Months afterwards it was ascertained that at that 
time the bells of the city of St. Salvador, one hundred 
miles distant from the ship, had been ringing on ac- 
count of a great festival. ‘The sounds it seems were 
teflected from the concave surface of a wide spreading 
sail, which brought them to a focus as a concave mir- 
ror converges the rays of light to a point. 





Tuickyess oF a Soap Bussie.—Newton suc- 
ceeded in determining the thickness of very thin. la- 
minz of transparent substances, by observing the co- 
lour whieh they reflect. A soap bubble is a thin 
shell of water, and is observed to reflect different co- 
lours from different parts of its surface. Immediately 
before the bubble bursts, a black spot may be observed 
near the top. At this part the thickness has been 
proved not to exceed the 2,500,000 part of an inch 





Formation or SHot.—It is the cohesive principle 
which gives rotundity to grains of shot: the liquid 
metal is allowed to fall, like rain, from a t eleva- 
tion. In its descent the drops become truly globular, 
and before they reach the end of their fall they are 
hardened by cooling, so that they retain their shape. 





Carituary Arrraction.—A weight being sus- 
pended by a dry rope will be drawn upwards, through 
a considerable height, if the rope be moistened with a 
wet sponge. The attraction of the particles compos- 
ing the rope for the water is, in this case, so powerful, 
that the tension produced by several hundred weight 
cannot expel them. : 


RED FARM, 


Bartmore, Fripay, June 11, 1880. 














> As we have it in our power, it is deemed pro- 
per towards oyr readers to remove, by an authorised 
assurance, the impression that we have reason to be- 
lieve may prevail to a certain extent; that since his 
advertisement, of the sale of his improved shert horn 
cattle for Wednesday next, Col. Powel may have dis- 
posed of some of his choice animals at private sale. So 
far from that being the fact, he has refused numerous 
applications for private purchase at high prices; reserv - 
ing all on the catalogue for fair, open, public competi- 
tion; whatever sacrifice it may involve in particular 
cases. 


&% Cutt Ontons.—J. P. Donaldson, Esq. just 
arrived from Huasco, Chili, has presented to the Rai- 
tor of the American Farmer, an onion, which he 
brought from Chili, measuring sixteen inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighing twenty ounces and a quar- 
ter. It had began to decay, and had lost without 
doubt an inch in measurement, and three or four eun- 
ces in weight. Mr. D. had other onions in a state of 
perfect preservation. What is most remarkable, is 
the fact of these onions having been preserved during 
so long a voyage. The onions are evidently of the 
Portugal kind, and are very mild. Mr. Donaldson 
informs us that they preserved watermelons, takerron 
board at Huaseo, till they arrived at the latitude of 
Charleston, when the last one was cut and proved to 
be excellent. 





$ Sueer SHearinc.—A beautiful specimen of 
wool has been sent us by R. K. Meade, Esq. of Whité 
Post, Va. as a fair sample of the product of a flock of 


sixty-two young sheep. The average weight of wool 
per head, was nine pounds.and one-fifth, We are 





promised a full report of this shearing,. +... : 
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Latest Foreien News. 


Intelligence from Liverpool, to the 28th April has 
been received at New York. The state of the King’s 
health appears to have engrossed public attention; it is 
generally understeod that the disease of the king is 
Uropsy, and if soits fatal termination is almost a 
matter of course. 

The cotton market continued depressed. ‘The sales 
on the 26th were only 1000 bales. Prices rather 
yielding and heavy. The returns of wheat, April 
27th, were 3,453 qrs.—average price £3 3s. per Im- 
perial quarter. ' 

Liverpool Corn Exchange, April 27. 

Our imports since last Tuesday have been on a 
more limited scale than for some weeks; they are still, 
however, fully equal to the demand, and the stocks of 
the principal articles continue to accumulate. The 
wheat trade has remained generally very heavy and 
prices have receded, particularly for the inferior de- 
seriptions, of which our stocks chiefly consist. Indian 
corn continues to meet a retail sale at full prices, and 
the stock is now in a very small compass. ‘The hold- 
ers of bonded wheat and flour have shown more in- 
clination to sell those articles; but there are at pre- 
sent no buyers of either, unless at prices much below 
our nominal quotations. A parcel of flour offered by 
auction on Saturday, was withdrawn, the highest bid 
not exceeding 27s. per 196 lbs.* There was only a 
moderate attention of dealers at this market, and the 
business effected in wheat was on a very confined 
scale on a decline of 2d on the finest descriptions, and 
fully 3d per bushel on other qualities; a parcel of very 
superior Baltic, which arrived yesterday, was dispos- 
ed of at 10s 9d per 70 lbs., duty paid. Flour was 
very heavy of sale, and 1s per sack cheaper. Wheat, 
English, white, old, per 70 lbs. 10s 3d a 10s 8d; new, 
9s 6d a 10s 3d; red, old. 10 a 10s 6d; new, 9s 4d a 
96 10d. Indian corn, per 480 lbs. 40s a 42s. 


Prices Current in Boston, June 4. 


Apples, best, bbl. 2.25 23.00. Beans, white, bushel, 
-8%a 1.12. Beef, mess, bbl. 9.00 a cargo No. 1. 
7.25 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.252 6.50. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .10.a.13. Cheese, new milk, .6 a .8; skim- 
med milk, 2.2.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.12 a 
5.25; Genesee, 5.122 5.25; Rye, best, 3.62a3.$7. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .53 a 55; Rye, .65 a .67; Barley .67; Oats .35a 
40. Hogs’-Lard, Ist sort, new, lb. 8. a.8.50. Pork, clear, 
bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.75; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a ——; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, —— 
Tali Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top.62 a .75; Lu- 
cerne, lb..38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a.33; 
Red do. Northern, 7a8; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .40 a 
.50; do. do unwashed, .20 a.30; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .35 @ .40, do. half blood, .33 a .35; do. quarter, 
washed, .30 a .33; Native, washed .30 a .40; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, .4C a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 a.35; do. 
Spinning, Ist sort, 33 a .35. 


Prices Current in New York, June 5. 


Bees-wax, yellow .21223. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a .124; Upland, .9 a.11; Alabama, .9 a.12. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .21; Flax.13a.18. Flax, Ame- 
rican, 7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a ——; clean — 
eur, .N. York, bbl. 4.874 a 5.00; Canal 5.124 a 5.374; 
Balt. Howard st. —. a5.124; Richmond city mills, —— 
country, 4.874 a ——Alexand’a, 4.75 a 5. Fredericks- 
burg 4.75 a--——— Petersburg, 4.75 a .—— Rye Flour, 
—— a3.25; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50 a 2.624 per hd 
12.25 a 12.50. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.06 a 1.08; Vir. 
— a 90; Rye, North, 63 a 65; Corn, Yel. Nor: .54 a 
56; Barley, — a— Oats, South and North, .32 a .39; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.25 a 9.75; prime 5.75 a 6.25; cargo 
4.50a —— Butter, N. York, 124.15; shipping, .6 a 11; 
Lard, .8 a .83; Pork, mess 13.25 a 13.874; prime 9.50 
a 9.624. 








* Letters received some days ago stated the highest 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, June 7. 

Bees-waz, yellow .21a.22; Beans, bushel $.76 a .80; 
Beef, mess 10.00 a —- prime 8 a9, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1,6a8, No.2, 5.a6; Cotton, New Orleans .104 a .124; 
Upland 10. a.114, Tennessee 10 a .104, Alabama 10a 
104; Feathers, South. .32 a .33, West. .31.a.32; Flaz.6a 
-1. Flour, sup. 4.624; fine, 4.25 a —— Rye 3.25 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a—-, bls. a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask 9.50; bu. 1.25 a ——; Grain, Wheat .93 a .97 
Rye 48 a 52, Corn |. c. white, .36 a .37, ].c. yellow, 384 
a .40, u. c. round, 44 a 45; Oats .28 a.35; Barley, Pa. 
-60 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .9 a .10, Virginia 9a 94, Western .9 2.94; 
Hemp, 210 a 220; Lard, .- a .7; Oil, linseed, 73 a —; 
Pork, mess, 13.50 a ——, prime 11.50 a—; cargo 10. 
Rice, 2.25a2.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .4 a .7, Vir. .4 4.54. 
Wool, common washed Ib. .25 a .30, half blood .37a 40, 
three quarters blood .40 a .45, full blood 47 a .50. 


Prices Current in Charleston, May 31. 

Cotton, Sea-Island, .24a30. Stained .12a16. San- 
tee, .19a 22. Main, .21 a 23. Upland, inferior and 
common .9 a .10? fair to good, .10a 103, prime to 
choice, .103.a.11. Rice, prime, $242.23. Inferior 
to good, do. $2 a.2.374. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $5 a .5.374. Corn, 
North Carolina, .46 a .48; Maryland, .46 a .48. Oats, 
-38 a .40; Peas, 65 sales. Hay, prime Northern, .874 
a $1. Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
-244 a .25; bbls. 254; New Orleans, old .28a.30. To- 
bacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44.a .64. Manufac- 
tured .9 214; Cavendish .20a33. Beeswax, .18 a .00; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84 2.9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
-6 a .64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .13 a 134; 
Prime, .102.a .11, scarce. Bacon, .74 a .84 cents; 
Hams, 9a.10; Lard, 8. Butler, Goshen, .18 a .20; 
inferior, .8 a .10. 











HARVEST 

AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
SINCLAIR & MOORE, Pratt street wharf, have on 
hand, and are manufacturing, Grain Cradles, the best 
quality Scythes and materials are used, and no doubt 
is entertained of their giving satisfaction to the pur- 


chasers. Also their superior Wheat Fans, the rapidity 
with which they clean, and the good order in which 
they put the grain for market, renders them desirable 
implements to agriculturists—also Warren’s Patent 
Threshing Machine, calculated for one or two horses. 

In store a genera] assortment of improved Ploughs, 
Cultivators, Harrows, &c. &c. Seed Buckwheat, Tur- 
nip seed of very superior quality, of the present year’s 
growth, will be ready for sale in one week. 





FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 


The subscriber has now on hand, for sale, a supply 
of Grain Cradles and Scythes; also, Grass Scythes and 
Sneeds: both hung and separate—Hay Rakes and 
Forks, Scythe Stones and Rifles, Hoes, Spades, Sho- 
vels, Manure Forks, &c.—all warranted prime articles: 
together with his usual assortment of Ploughs, Culti- 
vators, Wheat Fans, Straw Cutters, &c. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 West Pratt-street. 


IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNED 
CATTLE. 

Mr. Powe.’s Stock or Hich Brep SHort Horns, 
consisting of sixty males and females, either imported 
or bred by him, will be offered for sale at Powelton, 
near Philadelphia, on Wednesday, 16th of June, at 10 
o’clock. These animals have never been offered for sale, 
nor would they be sold if the owner were not about to leave 








bid to have been 25s. 10d. 


America for some time. WILLIAM HUGHS. 


























ALMANAC. 

1830, Sun. Length) Moon, 
June. Rises. Sets. of days.) rises, 
ieee. 

H. M.| i. M.| He M.| H. M, 

Saturday,.... 12} 436 | 7 24] 14 48 | 11 50 
Sunday,......13| 4 35 | 7 25 | 14 50/ mor, 
Monday,..... 14| 435 | 725] 1450! 031 
Tuesday,....15| 435 | 725)| 1450] 1 05 
Wednesday, 16| 4 34 7 26 | 14 52 1 46 
Thursday,... 17) 4 34 | 7 26 | 14 52 | 230 
Friday, ...... -18| 434] 7 2611452 | 310 





Moon—Last Quarter, 13th, 8h. 41m. Morn. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 





low 4l a. 


SEED, 1.004 











Corrected for the American Farmer. 


BattimorE Markets.—There is little change in the 
prices of produce since our last. 
dy, and moderate sales are making at our quotations, 
Beef on the hoof has declined a little, and first rate 
would not command over $5. 

Topacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; do 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 4.003 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50 a 9.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellowand | 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 18.00.—Fine yellow, 
20.00 a 25.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannock, | 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. 
20 —St. Domingo, 8.00 a 15.00. The inspections of 
the week are 526 hhds Maryland and 46 hhds. Ohio; 1 
hhds. Kentucky; 2 hhds. Pennsylvania, and 2 bhds, 
Virginia,—total 583. 

Fiourn—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—sy. 
per. Howard-strect 4.75-——city mills, 4.50 a ——Sup 
quehanna, 4.624; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25-—Gray; 
best red wheat, .92 a .93; best white do. .90 a 95. 
Maryland red $0 a 85—Corn, white, .40 a .—; yeb 
Rye, .45 a .46;—Oats, .33 a——~ 
Beans, .90 a 1.00—Peas, .65—CLoven seep, 3.75 a4, 
—TimotHy, 2.50—Orcuarp Grass, 1.75 a 2—Herd’s, 
— a-——Lucerne .374 lb.—BarLey, — a ——Fiar 





Flour remains stea- 


Cuba 184 


Corton, Vir. .94 4.104 Lou..114,12 


—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94a.10—N. Car. .84 a .94— 
Geo. .9a.10—-Wnuiskey, hhds. Ist p. .204 a.-; in bbls, 
23 a —-—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 a.16— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--full do. .30 @ .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $215 ¢ 220; Country, dew-rotted, 120a 125-water- 
rotted, 145 a 150—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bbl, 
— a—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. |, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. --— a 4.50 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50 a-— No. 2, 6.00—No. 8, 3.154 
4.00-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a .10—Feathers, 
-3! @ 32—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.75 a— 
ground, 1.25 bb].—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per | 
ton 35.00 @ 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.006 
35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime 

on the hoof, 4.50 a 5.00—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 2.25—Oak, 2.75.—Hickory, $4.00. 
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RECLAIMING SWAMP LANDS. 


of a letter from J. S. Skinner to Robert Sin- 
Copy f clair, with the answer of the latter. 


I wish, my worthy friend, that when you have 
Jeisure you would give me yuur ideas and experience 
on converting low swampy grounds into meadow 
lands. You are aware that on almost all the large 
farms south of the Chesapeake, there is a great pro- 
portion of swamp land, grown up in briars and bush- 
es, and occasionally overflowed, that might be made 
valuable for tillage or for grass. Suppose yourself to 
be a young farmer, owner of such land, how would 
you roceed with it? How and at what season would 
you gin? I shall feel thankful for your suggestions, 
as well for the benefit of a young friend in Virginia, 
as for that of the readers of the American Farmer. 
Command me when I can render you a like service, 
and oblige, your’s truly, J. S. Sxinver. 

May 17th, 1830. ‘ 


Respected Friend John S. Skinner: 


In reply to thy request to give my ideas of the 
best and most expeditious method of converting 
swampy land, partly-grown up with brambles, and 
occasionally overflown with tide or fresh water, such 
as is common south of the Chesapeake bay in mea- 
dow lands. 

Such lands are often so differently circumstanced 
as to render it difficult to lay down any particular 
rule or line of procedure, but I hope the following 

tical researches may prove in asmall degree useful 
tosome of the very numerous readers of thy valuable 

r. If the land isso wet as to require draining 
Pelore it can be grubbed or ploughed, cut open ditches 
in such places as will effectually receive and assist 
the water to pass off freely; rain falling in the adg 
joining high grounds, settle and pass through them 
and spring out at or near their junction with the bot- 
tom land. In order to collect this water into a ditch 
before it passes further into the low grounds, cut a 
ditch along the edge of the rising ground, about the 
commencement of dampness, of sufficient width and 
depth to carry off all the water that rises, or runs 
down the hill when it rains, of the following propor- 
tions, four feet wide at the top, one and a half feet at 
the bottom, and two anda half feet deep—may de 
made larger or smaller as circumstances require—and 
dug on an even and gentle fall to the main ditch, 
stream or tide; for where the bottom or marsh is wide 
itis necessary to have one or more central ditches, 
besides the above, all directed in their course to the 
main outlet; experienced ditchers can give the proper 
fall to the water as they dig, but for hands less expe- 
rienced, it will be best to assist them by leveling as 
they proceed; a cheap level may be made as follows: 
nail ee narrow boards together like a pair of rafters, 
with a collar beam, then fasten the plamb line to the 
top of the rafters, passing the line down to the collar 
beam, on which have a line marked at right angles, 
with a horizontal bearing of the lower part of the le- 
vel, which may be made to span fifteen or more feet, 
with which great despatch in leveling may be per- 
formed; and should there not be sufficient fall at the 
intersection of the main ditch, and tide, to let out the 
fresh water in time of a high tide, a strong and dura- 
bleembankment must be made, of sufficient length 
and height to keep out the highest tides. In making 
the bank take the earth from the side next the water, 
uherwise the muskrats will undermine and bur- 
tow through the bank; through this bank make one 
a more tide-trunks of sufficient size to discharge the 
fresh water; if a trunk of not more than twelve or 
fifteen inches wide in the clear is required to dis- 
charge the fresh water, it may be made by spikin 
thick oak scantling to the inside of these frames, nai 
the jointed thick boards made water tight, in order to 
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prevent leakage around these trunks; prepare a kind of 
mortar,guch as is suitable for making bricks, and ram 
or pack a body of it around the trunk next the tide 
water; fit in and hang with hinges by the upper edge 
a strong door, which must be so constructed as to 
open with the pressure of the fresh water when the 
tide is low, and as it rises its own weight presses the 
door into the rabits, and keep out the salt water; by 
this means in low tides the fresh water is all dis- 
charged through the trunks, and the embankments 
and trunk doors keep out the tide water to the com- 
plete drying of the whole marsh; but it will be pro- 
per here to remark, that inasmuch as the fresh water 
is kept in the main ditch during flood tide, it 
must be made large enough to hold it until ebb tide, 
otherwise it would overflow the meadow land. 

From the main ditch make a¥ many smaller ones 
as will completely dry the land, many of which had 
best be made after the sod is rotted, and the soil- be- 
comes fine, as hereafter directed; after the land has 
become dry, grub and burn the bushes: this work, as 
also the ditching, may be done during the fall and 
winter months, when other business of the farm will 
best permit; plough the land deep and well during the 
winter or spring months, completely turning under 
all rushes and other trash. Oxen are much best for 
ploughing such lands, on account of their great 
strength and steadiness. Then harrow, cultivate, or 
shallow plough, to keep weeds down while the sod is 
rotting, but as soon as the sod is completely rotted, 
plough deep and harrow until the soil is fine. By this 
management the fresh water marsh may be mostly 
got in order to sow with grass seed the first fall, and 
the salt water marsh the second fall, requiring at 
least one season after ditching to dry, and evaporate 
its saltness. When the soil by repeated tillage has be- 
come dry, and mellow enough to sow wheat in, it 
may also do to sow grass seed, but if there appears at 
this season, say about the first of August, (frequently 
the dryest season of the year,) damp places, they 
should be entirely removed, by making small drains, 
so as to convey the water into the principal ditch, to 
perform which the cheapest and best way is, (as the 
ground is now mellow,) to plough from two to eight 


furrows, open from each other, finishing with a water | Y 


furrow in the middle; by repeating this ploughing it 
raises the ground on the outsides, and lowers it in the 
centre. the earth thus ploughed must be removed to 
low spots near which may be performed very expedi- 
tiously by a yoke of oxen attached to what is generally 
called a scoop or scraper, and in Flemmish husbandry 
is called the mouldebaert; (See plate, vol. vi. American 
Farmer,) which is made like a large shovel, but the 
kind most in use here hastwo handles, one for the man 
to hold, while the oxen or horses draw the scoop edge 
foremost, into the mellow earth, by which means the 
scoop fills with earth equal to one third or half of a 
one horse cart load, which they draw away, sliding on 
its own bottom, and is unloaded by the driver, who rais- 
es the handle without stopping the cattle. To form a 
drain with this instrument, fix the team across the 
above ploughed land, and with the edge of the scoop 
in the centre, and load with the ploughed high edge, 
and haul it off to the nearest low spot, not more dis- 
tant than twenty-five yards, on returning, cross the 
ploughed land and carry a load out on the opposite 
side, and so plough and scrape until the whole drain 
is completed to any desired depth. The work may be 
done in this way at one fourth the usual cost of 
ditching, leaving a handsome cavity gently raising 
from its centre, convenient to pass over with a plough 
or cart, and may be cultivated with the rest of the 
field or meadow, consequently the brambles will not 
grow as they do on the ditch bank, yet capable of 
conveying as much water; this implement has long 
been used by road makers and cellar diggers, and is very 
useful on a farm for removing ditch banks, and other 
mounds of earth, and filling pg thereer gutters, &c. 
The cost of this implement is about ‘eight dollars. 
The land being ready to receive the grass seed, 


proceed to sow timothy or orchard grass seed, 

evenly, when there is no wind, at the rate of about 
six quarts of the former, and of the latter one and a 
half bushels per acre: from the twentieth of August, 
to the tenth of September is the best time in the lati- 
tude of Baltimore; they will do to be sown something 
later on stiff rich land, but on poor sandy land the 
seed ought to be sown as soon as the heat of summer 
is past, to give the ” heey time for their roots to get 
sufficient hold to Stand the winter frost; timothy 
makes the best hay for sale, orchard grass also makes 
good hay if cut when in flower, and produces abun- 


. dance of late and early pasture for which it is very 


valuable; the herds grass is also valuable for pasture 
or hay, but its produce is less than either of the 
above, but is better adapted for cold wet soils. The’ 
above quantity of seed is the least quantity I would 
recommend under the most favourable circumstances; 
they should be sown immediately after the harrow, 
while the ground is yet damp, and brushed or lightly 
harrowed in, and if the land is sandy or dry, it ought 
to be rolled, to settle or close the fine particles of 
earth about the seed, and keep out the penetrating 
drought. Rost. Sincvair. 
Clairmount Nursery, May 10, 1830. 


(From the Charleston City Gazette.) 
COTTON CROPS. 


Savannah, June 1. 
The crop of 1829.—The stock of cotton was taken 
yesterday, from which it appears that there is in this 
port in store and on ship board not cleared, about 





bales 23,000 

The stock in Augusta is 14,000 
And the quantity ‘to be received 

there is estimated at » $,000 

Shipped from this port to this time 200,000 

Total, bales, 249,000 


(From the Savannah Georgian.) 

The annexed taille contains a statement of the im- 
port of cotton into Great Britain for the last twelve 
ears; also an account of the export, consumption and 
stocks at the end of each year, during that period. 

To ascertain the increase or decrease of the im 
from different places for each six years during those 
twelve, they are divided into two equal periods. 

In the first six years, 1818—1823, the 
import from the United States was, 1,794,000 

n the latter six years 1824.-29 it was, 2,650,000 





Giving an increase of 856,000 





Or about 48 per cent. 
The imports in the first six years from 
all other places were 


From Brazils, East Indies, West Indies. 
In 1818 to 1823, 876,000 228,000 576,000 1,680,000 
In 1824 to 1829, 845,000 159,000 414,000 1,418,000 








Decrease in the latter six years, 262,000 
And imports from Egypt in the latter 

period. 258,000 
Decrease from all quarters except the 

United States, ~ 4,000 
Increase in the latter six years over 

the first six years, 852,000 


Thus the imports into Great Britain, from all 
except the United States and Egypt, were less in the 
latter than in the first six years; and so great was the 
falling off, thateven an import of 258,000 bales from 
Egypt, during the latter period, did not quite make 
up the deficiency. 

To ascertain the progressive increase of consump- 
tion, the twelve years are divided into periods of 





three years— 
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First three years 1818, 19, 20, 
Second 1821, 22, 23, 
Increase these 3 years over the preceding 
Third 1824, 25, 26, 
Increase these 3 years over the preceding 
Fourth 1827, 28, 29, 
Increase these 3 years over the preceding 
Shewing an average annual increase— 
In the second period over the first of 

In the third over the second 41,000 
In the fourth over the third 133,000 

But the increased consumption in the last six years 
exceeds that of the first six by 936,000 bales, or an 
annual average of 156,000 bales—the whole of which 
increase was supplied by the cotton of the U. States. 

From all we can learn on the subject of the con- 
sumption of cotton, both in Great Britain and in Eu- 
rope generally, there is every reason to believe it is 
increasing faster now, than at any former period. 
The above statement shews conclusively, that no in- 
creased supply has been received in Great Britain, 
during the last six years, except from the United 
States. This is the more remarkable, because in 
1825, prices advanced upwards of 125 per cent. over 
the average rates of several preceding years, and ne- 
cessarily brought out all the stores of cotton from 
every quarter. 

From these facts it is fair to conclude that any fu- 
ture increased consumption of cotton, can only be sup- 
plied by the United States. 

The increased consumption of the last six years 
over the preceding, is 936,000 bales, or about 314 
percent. Supposing the increase for the next six 
years to be in the same ratio, on the last six years, 
the consumption of Great Britain alone would be 
about 5,108,000 bales—or an annual average of about 
851,000 bales—the average of the last six years is 
about 647,000, and of the preceding six, 1818— 
1823, about 491,000. 

The imports from all places except the U. S. from 
1818 to 1823, 6 years, average, 280,000 per ann. 
1824 to 1829, do. 279,000 per ann. 

The exports during the same average: 

For the first term, 50,000 per ann. 

For the latter term, 78,000 per ann. 

The proportion of American cotton exported from 
Great Britain, one year with another, does not exceed 
one eighth of the whole—or 6,000 for the first pe- 
riod, and about 9,700 for the latter—the difference 
namely 44,000 per annum for the first term, and 
68,300 per annum for the second, must have been 
taken from the imports from other places than the 
United States. Thus, the consumption of other cot- 
tons than those of the United States for the last six 
years, (with the exception of the difference of stocks 
at the end of 1823 and 1829,) must have been only 
about 211,000 bales per annum, which, deducted 
from the annual average consumption for that period, 
viz: 647,000, leaves 436,000 bales which must have 
consisted of American cotton. 

Let us examine, on the same principles, the con- 
sumption of the last three years 1827, 28 and ’29, 
and see what was the probable proportion of Ameri- 
can cotton, without noticing the difference of stocks 
at the end of 1826 and 1829. 

Theconsumption of those years was 2,143,000 bales. 

‘The import of cotton during 

the same period, from other 
places than the United States 833,000 
The export in the same time 246,000 


bales 1,332,000 
1,617,000 
285,000 
1,742,000 
125,000 
2,143,000 
401,000 


95,000 


Deduct 1-8 for American $1,000 
Leaves other than the Unit- 
ed States 215,000 
Remains for consumption 618,000 bales 


Leaving the quantity of American 


American cotton consumed and ex- 
ported 

The import from the U. States in 
those years, was 1,551,000 bales 
On the supposition of an increased consumption for 
the next three years, in the same ratio, as we find in 
the last over the three preceding, it would seem, as 
stated above, that the average annual consumption 
for the next three years would be about 851,000 
bales.—There having been no increase in the import 
for the last six years from other places than the Unit- 
ed States, we have no reason to assume there will be 
any for the next three years—if not, and supposing 
the export from Great Britain to be continued in 
about the same proportion, there would be an annual 
consumption of cotton not the growth of the United 
States of only about 206,000 bales; the difference 
645,000 bales must necessarily be received from the 
United States. We know that no such quantity can 
be supplied. 

These statements are made for the purpose of 
shewing the importance of American cotton to the 
manufacturing world—as well as to the commerce of 
the United States—No nation can compete with us 
in its production; it will go on increasing with our 
growth—its transportation to Europe will always em- 
ploy a large portion of our commercial marine; its 
shipment will give activity to our merchants, and its 
culture an easy employment to the growing popula- 
tion of the south. Mercator. 


1,556,900 bales 


State of the Import of Cotton into Great Britain in 
twelve years, viz—From the Ist Jan. 1817, to the 
Ist Jan. 1830. Also, of the Export, Consumption, 
Stock, and average price of Uplands at the end of 
each vear. 






































cotton used 1,525,000 
Or 508,000 per annum. 
To which add the supposed export 

as above $1,000 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. Virginia, June 5th, 1830, 
My cleared land is divided into four lots or shifts, of 
unequal sizes, averaging perhaps something less than 
thirty acres each; of course my rotation of crops ig 
corn, wheat, clover, and then corn again, &c. which 
gives me but one field for wheat, except such smal] 
lots as I manure from my summer savings. I have g 
tolerable large stock of horned cattle for my number 
of acres, which must have grass in the summer 
months from one of these fields. Now the subject of 
inquiry is this: what time ought the field tu be grag. 
ed? the year befure it goes into curn or the year be 
fore that? If it be closely grazed the first year of 
clover, the next crop of clover will not be sufficient 
to benefit the ground much if turned in, and if the 
first crop be suffered to remain on the land, and 
off the second, then when it is fallowed for corn, 
there will be no green dressing to turn in, and moreo- 
ver it is probable there would not be clover seed on 
the ground to insure a crop of clover without sowing, 
If any of your correspondents will be good enough 
to satisty me on this head through your paper, I shall 
esteem it a kindness; for this is unavoidably my gi- 
tuation, and as I have not experience myself, it is a 
matter of interest to me to be put in the best way, 
and I have no convenient source of information, save 
the American Farmer. 
Respectfully your ob’t servant, 
eB 


P. S. One other small matter I would fain ask. 


after harvest for wheat this fall, or in the spring for 
corn, must [ spread the manure before the plough, 
that it may go in deep with the herbage, or must] 
fallow, leaving the piles of manure, and then spread 
and harrow or plough in shallow? 


(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
GRASS. 
Account of a Native Grass, which affords excellent 
asturage during the winter and spring months: by 
ILLIAM TERRELL. 
“Sparta, February 6, 1830, 


When I[ carry out my manure on my lots to fallow | 





aad 
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—— 





I received your letter in due time, and have delay- 
ed thus long, that I might accompany an answer with 
a parcel of the seed and a specimen of the gram, 
(about which you desire information) in its now grow- 
ing state. From the short time that I have paid at- 
tention to this grass for the purpose of propagating it, 
I fear that I can hardly give you such information as 
may determine its value; and as I know nothing of 
botany, I cannot give you its distinctive character. 
The grass is doubtless, a native, as I have seen it 
growing in the neighbourhvod of this place upon im 
closed creek bottom land. The stock from which my 
seed originally came, grew on the banks of the Sa 
vannah river, and were procured by a Mr. Burton who 
then lived there, some twenty years ago; since whieh 
time, he informed me he had kept in stock by putting | 
down an acre or more wherever he had lived. The | 
cultivation of foreign or native grasses for hay, so fat 
as I am informed, has been but imperfectly attempted, 
and always unsuccessfully in this state; even for pas- 
ture. No pains are ever taken to prepare the ground, | 
and, consequently, nothing that deserves to be called | 
an abundant pasture field, is to be seen in our plants 
tions. ‘The labour and attention necessary to produce | 
crops of grass for hay, and, possibly, the proper pre | 
paration of pasture lands may be incompatible with | 
the successful cultivation of our great staple, (cotton) | 
it is, therefore, that I have looked with particular st 
tisfaction on this native, as being likely to afford 
either hay or pasture without much attention, and m0 
other labour than is necessary to prepare the p 
and - in the seed. The qualities which I think 
may be said to recommend it, are these: it is peret 





nial, and grows well during autumn, winter 
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ring—tt grows well on any tolerable soil, though it 
prefers moist lands; it keeps possession to the exclu- 
sion of all other grasses; it grows tall enough for hay, 
and produces abundance of seed, the seed-stalk grow- 
ing five feet high, and resembles rye; it may be 
gown broad-cast or in drills, and though small and un- 
promising when it first puts up, it soon grows vigorous- 
jy. I think from the seeds and blades sent, you will 
be able to determine if it is the same kind of grass 

ou have referred to in your letter. ; 

The little plant which I have, was sown In my 

rden in drills, and no attention paid to it, that I 
might determine its hardiness and its aptitude to ex- 
tend itself either by branching from the root or by 
seed. ‘Ihe second year it pretty well covered the 

und, extending itself in both ways. I will only 
add that horses and cattle eat it freely. ; 

In reference to your inquiry about the kinds and 
use that I may have made of manures, I can only say 
that J have made no experiments worthy your atten- 
tion, saving and applying only such as were formed 
about my stables and cowpens, and these, I dare say, 
injudiciously. I remain, yours, &e. 
Wituiam TERRELL. 

Note—On examining the plants and seeds of the 

sent us by Mr. ‘Terrell, we find it tobe the 
same as that which we have under cultivation, and 
to which we alluded in our review of «'T'wamley on 
the Dairy,” sce page 263, of the current volume. 
We think it highly deserving of more extended cul- 
tivation. It will, on good soil, afford as excellent a 
urage during the winter, as auy grass we have, 
either foreiga or native, will during the summer. We 
do not venture this opinion rashly, but after having it 
under cultivation for six or seven years.—Ed. So. Ag. 


a 


(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
SUGAR CANE. 


Account of the Management and Product of an acre 
of Sugar Cane: by Epwarp BarnweE ut. 
(Communicated for publication by the Agricultural So- 
ciety of South-Carolina.) 

Sir,—By the invitation and direction of the mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Society of South Carolina, I 
have the honour of forwarding to you, their Secreta- 
ry, a certificate of the product of one acre of sugar 
cane, cultivated by me upon Kean’s Neck, Prince 
William’s Parish. 

In further compliance with their resolution, I ac- 
company the certificate with the following statement 
of the method of culture, quality of soil, &e. &c. 

The situation of the land, is such, as usually is 
considered the best for black seed cotton. Having 
been under continued cultivation for near thirty years, 
and having received during that period, but little or 
no manure; there was spread upon it, the last week 
in February about 100 mule cart-loads of compost, 
formed of trash from the woods, corn-stalks, and cot- 
ton seed, thrown into a cow-pen, a few weeks before 


The land was cultivated in corn and pumpkins the 
year previous, and as soon as the manure was spread, 
it was formed into broad, flat beds, five feet apart. 

A trench four inches deep was then made, and the 
cane in pieces with four and six joints, was laid six 
to. ten inches apart, with the eyes sideways. 

Its first working was in the last week of April, 
when two furrows were run with a bull-tongue plough 
through the alleys, followed by the hoe, cutting and 
hand picking from the young shoots, the scattered 
bunches of weeds and grass, that escaped the 
plough, commonly called a flush hoeing. The shoots 
were at this time about knee high. The last of May, 
the alleys were again broken up by the bull-tongue 
plough, and the beds hauled up to, by the hoe, as the 
shoots were now of a sufficient growth to bear the 
earth to be drawn to them, the height of the plants 
about waist high. 








The beginning of July,the beds were a second 
time banked up; but the plough not used, as the 
shoots were too high to be bruised by the plough 
horse, or driver walking among them. 

The first joint perceived to be formed was on the 
first of August. On Monday, the 9th of November, the 
cane was cut down with hatchets, and counted in the 
presence of the gentlemen, whose certificate is here- 
with presented, and found to produce 23,150 canes. 

Although, on the Ist of November, the frost was 
so severe as to form thin flakes uf ice, the cane leaves 
were scarcely affected. 

However, on the nights of the 10th and 11th, the 
cane lying on the ground, that the leaves might wilt 
before being matrassed, more than half were destroy- 
ed, as seed cane; but, not at that time so much injur- 
ed as to prevent their making sugar. 

A small mill for one horse, having been erected 
within a few weeks, I have the pleasure of present- 
ing for your inspection several small specimens of 
sugar, and one of syrup. 

As early as the Ist of December, I found the cane 
much acidulated by the warm covering of trash and 
earth used in matrassing it. During the last fort- 
night, I have opened the matrasses, selected the 
canes that will answer for planting, and boiled the 
rest into syrup. 

The canes presented to you are a fair sample, of 
the acre cut and of the condition of the vegetating 
principle now left. Iam inclined to think our best 
soil for cane will be such land, as is best adapted to 
the culture of corn, and state further, that the cane 
is as easily cultivated. E,pwarp BarnwELu. 

To Charles E. Rowand, Esq. 


(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
RICE. 


Account of the Culture and Product of a ficld of 
Bearded Rice: by A Marsu Puanter. 
“North- Santee, April 16, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—In compliance with your solicitation, I 
occupy a leisure moment to reply to your inquiry. 
Impressed favourably, from the many reports in 
circulation the last year, as regard the quality and 
product of the Bearded Rice, I was induced to ap- 
propriate a twelve-acre field to the growth of this 
grain. I selected it as one of my best fields, wishing 
to give it every opportunity of coming to perfection. 
The seed I procured was of excellent quality, being 
almost free of red grains: for it I gave one dollar per 
bushel. On the 15th of April, 1829, 1 proceeded to 
commit this seed to the soil, at the rate of one bushel 
and a half per acre. I flooded this field the same 
evening, keeping it immersed until the shoots were 
green in the rows, when the water was drained off, 
and kept dry until the 18th of May, when it received 
its first hoeing; immediately after, it was again im- 
mersed, and kept so for ten days, when the rice grew 
through the water; the water was continued on, and 
the rice continued to grow most luxuriantly. On the 
24th May I removed to the island, from whence I 
made my usual visits of once, twice or thrice a week, 
as I thought circumstances required my attention. 
This field of bearded rice received the customary 
treatment given tomy general crop, which is repeated 
hoeings, with the free use of water according to cir- 
cumstances, which are various, particularly as our 
marsh lands are more susceptibl2 of local injuries 
than river lands generally; hence, I am of opinion, 
from my small portion of experience, that plantations 
cannot be managed by any other than the rule of ex- 
perience derived from an ocular view of the plant in 
its various situations upon different plantations. ‘To 
return—the bearded rice continued its promise of an 
abundant crop even after the gale in August, which 
did affect it very much, (the winnow-house bearing 
a sad and convincing proof;) and although I had the 
rice-bird unusually plenty the last fall, 1 do affirm 
they never made an inroad into this field. Observing 





this attentively, I did hope the protruded beard would 
be an effectual obstacle to these destructive birds. 
Such, however, I find not to be the case, and was in- 
formed by a gentleman to the south of Charleston, 
that they had effectually destroyed several acres of 
this rice which he had planted on the high land. 

I kept this rice back until the coldest part of the 
past winter, when I sent toa neighbouring mill 660 
bushels, (plantation measure) from whence I received 
ten barrels of head rice, and fifteen barrels of mer- 
chantable rice; the former sold for $1 50, the latter 
$1 124 per cwt.—toll taken out of the nett sales. I 
consequently sent no more to mill, but fed it away, 
not intending again to plant any of this seed. It also 
shells very much in the field, and the loss, with the 
repeated handling is immense. Notwithstanding all 
these losses, I threshed out 815 bushels of clean 
rough rice from the twelve acres. Many persons be- 
lieve that the Bearded Rice and Gold Seed are of 
equal weight, bushel for bushel; my observation has 
led me to think otherwise. A Marsn Puanter. 


(From the New York Farmer.) 
USE OF SALT. 


It is singular that such a body of evidence should 
be brought together on the advantages of the applica- 
tion of a moderate quantity of salt to every description 
of growing crop, from grass to timber trees, and to al- 
most every domestic animal, from the horse to the 
honey-bee, and yet that salt should be so little in use. 
We have not a doubt ourselves that it may be of real 
use to live stock; because we have seen it very gene- 
rally given on the continent. Mr. Johnson says, “I 
have given my own gig-horse an ounce of salt every 
night in his corn, for the last five years; and thoug 
he has, during that period, worked very hard, he has 
continued in the best health, never having had a dose 
of physic in his life” 'To be able to dispense with 
physic, either in the economy of men or cattle, is a 
grand object; and we certainly think the occasional, 
or perhaps the constant, use of salt in the food of do- 
mestic animals, and a in that of the horse, 

y 








as being in a more high cial state than the oth- 
ers, a desirable object. 
HORTICULTURE. 





BOTANICAL PLEASURES. 

In Dr. Aikin’s letters to his son, we meet with one 
on cheap pleasures, the whule of which is replete 
with good sense. It is intended to point out those 
sources of rational and innocent amusement which 
are within the reach of al ry person in the 
more wealthy, as well as in the middle classes of so- 
ciety. We extract from it the following, as it re- 
commends an occupation well adapted to the preser- 
vation of health:— 

«So many advantages with respect to health, tran- 
quility of mind, useful knowledge, and inexhaustible 
amusement, are united in the study of nature, that I 
should not fail most warmly to recommend it to. your 
notice, had you not already acquired a decided taste 
for its pursuits. In its favour I can speak from my 
own experience; for the study of botany caused seve- 
ral summers to glide away with me in more ~~ and 
active delight than almost any other single object 
ever afforded me. It rendered every ride and walk 
interesting, and converted the plodding rounds of bu- 
siness into excursions of pleasure. From thejimptes- 
sion of these feelings, I have ever regarded'ts per- 
fectly superfluous the pains taken by some of the 
friends of natural history, to show its utility in refer- 
ence to the common purposes of life. Many of their 
observations, indeed, are true, and may serve to gain 
patrons for the study among those who every 
thing by the standard of economieal value; but is it 
not enough to open a source of copious and ome 
amusement, which tends to harmonize the mind 
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elevate it to worthy conceptions of nature and its au- 
thor? If I offer a man happiness at an easy rate, un- 
alloyed by any debasing mixture, can I confer on him 
a greater blessing? Nothing is more favourable to 
health and enjoyment than the combination of bodily 
exertion and ardour of mind. This, the researches of 
natural history afford in great perfection; and such is 
the immense variety of its objects, that the labours of 
the longest life cannot exhaust them. 


(From the Saturday Evening Post.) 
PLUGGING TREES. 

This operation is a very efficient remedy for de- 
stroying caterpillars, aphides, and other insects prey- 
ing upon the leaves and limbs of fruit trees, ornamen- 
tal and shade, fine shrubs, &c. 

It has often been desired to find such a remedy. 
Rewards have been offered to destroy easily, and 
speedily the insects of fruits trees. Our shade trees 
are covered every year with disgustiug and voracious 
caterpillars Year after year, new, troublesome and 
costly means are proposed, which are inefficient; 
while this very easy and cheap way to poison and 
destroy at once all the insects of any tree, is so little 
known that our farmers and gardeners appear to be 
unacquainted with it. It was discovered in France, 
and I have verified it, by actual experiment. I now 
publish it again, and request editors friendly to agri- 
culture to spread the knowledge of it every where. 

This simple operation consists in boring a hole 
through a tree with a gimblet, about one third of the 
diameter of the tree, in depth. Frill the hole with a 
small quantity of Flour of Sulphur, and plug the 
hole by driving in ita wooden peg. This does not 
injure the tree in the least; but the sulphur is decom- 

or carried into the circulation by the sap, and 
is exhaled by the leaves in a gaseous state, while it 
poisons and kills all the caterpillars and insects prey- 
ing upon them. Whether boring and plugging with 
oaher the roots of the peach tree and other trees 
whose roots are injured by insects will answer as 
well, is unknown to me, not having tried it; but it is 
worth while to make the experiment—the result may 
be favorable. C. S. Rarinesque. 

Professor of Botany, &c. 


ONIONS A CURE FOR DROPSY. 


A correspondent informs us that there is a boy liv- 
ing at Denny, who, about three months ago, was seiz- 
ed with dropsy, for which he underwent the ope- 
ration of tapping; after which, the water again gath- 
ering, the boy was so much swelled that the two doc- 
tors who attended him said he must be tapped a 
second time in a day,or two. It happened, however, 
that a boy went to ste the one affected with dropsy, 
who mentioned to the other that he had a strong de- 
sire to eat some onions. The boy weat home to his 
father’s house and procured some for him, and what is 
remarkable, in a short time after eating them, the 
swelling abated, the boy discharged 2 great quantity 
of water, and continues to do so. He eats onions 
every day, and is now walking about. Raw onionsin 
this case seem to have produced an astonishing result, 
which for the benefit of persons similarly afflicted 
ought to be known.—Glasgow Chronicle. 


SILK 


We were gratified, on Monday last, with the sight 
of four hemived and fifty very handsome healthy 
looking silk cocoons, produced in this county. The 
lady (Mrs. Ann W. Trulock,) who exhibited them to 
us, stated that she had several thousand more which 
would soon be ready for market. Mrs. 'T.. assured us, 
that if she were young and able to attend diligently 
to the worms, she could soon realize a fortune at silk 
raising —@heatertown Telegraph. 


Imitation is the sincerest flattery. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 





(From the Virginia Literary Museum.) 
DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 

‘Apres la Medecine et la Chirurgie, la Marechallerie 

est sans contredit la profession la plus utile a letat.” 
La Fosse—Guide du Marechal. 

The diseases of the horse are too much neglected 
by scientific inquirers in this country. In Britain and 
in continental Europe, especially in the latter, there 
are veterinary colleges where the anatomy, physiolo- 
gy and pathology of that useful animal are regularly 
taught and investigated, by professors of eminence 
not only in veterinary but in human medicine. Here 
there is no instruction of a scientific nature to be ob- 
tained and the poor animal is handed over to the illi- 
terate farrier or left to the sole efforts of nature—a 
more fortunate event, frequently, as he thus escapes 
the additional mischief which is to be apprehended 
on the part of the ignorant pretender. ‘The old story 
of experience is frequently invoked in favor of these 
practitioners—in forgetfulness, that if their minds be 
unprepared, either from ignorance or prejudice, to pro- 
fit by experience—time can only confirm and multi- 
ply the erroneous views under which they acted at 
their first outset in practice. 

The diseases of the horse resemble those of the 
child, in the mode of their investigation—neither can 
depict sentiments by language, and we are left, in 
both, to the expressions elicited by partial movements 
—by gestures, for example. 

In the child these movements are of the utmost 
importance in forming our judgment of the seat of 
disease. ‘The expression of the countenance is very 
different, when the head is affected, from what it is 
in abdominal derangements: this we see in the adult. 
Whilst the gestures—the knitting of the eye brows 
and the carrying of the hand to the head, for exam- 
ple, indicate a different seat of disease from the for- 
ward inclination of the body with the hand pressed 
against the abdomen. 

The gestures of the horse, as we shall see, are 
equally descriptive; and like those of the child may 
be depended upon. In both cases they are the natu- 
ral, instinctive expressions of the feelings. It is our 
object, at present, to point out the indications of these 
partial movements, as determined by those whose 
minds have been well prepared for observation, and 
who have had the advantage of ample experience— 
such as can rarely fall to the lot of the veterinary 
practitioners of any age. We allude to the veterina- 
ry surgeons of Revolutionary and Imperial France. 

It is not, however, our intention to describe the va- 
tious diseases to which the horse is subject, but rather 
to offer some general remarks on the Pathology of 
its internal diseases—the most important which fall 
under the care of the veterinary surgeon, and which 
are but little understood by the public in general. 

From what has been already said it will have been 
seen, that if the detection of the internal diseases of 
the human body be difficult, that of the internal dis- 
orders of the horse cannot be easy, as he can neither 
explain his disease nor the seat of his pain. The 
Pathology of the horse’is, consequently, full of diffi- 
culty and we are frequently left in the dark regarding 
the precise seat of the disease. Where there are no 
means for detecting with certainty the part affected 
we can necessarily form only conjectures and be guid- 
ed by our former experience; in this case the veteri- 
nary art is totally conjectural and empirical. He 
who has the greatest stock of good sense and discern- 
ment will deduce the most accurate conjectures; he 
who has made the greatest number of observations, 
enlightened by a correct theory—in other words,by a 
knowledge of the animal economy—will adopt the 
safest practice, and he who unites these requisites 
will be the best veterinarian. 

Although, however, the veterinary art, or rather 
the knowledge of internal diseases, be difficrlt, it 





must not be imagined, that it is a totally Uncertain 
science: it has certain principles and rules on which 
its precepts are supported. These principles are Hj 
potomy or the anatomy of the horse, Physiology oy 
the doctrine of the healthy functions, and Pathol 
or the doctrine of the functions when in a state of 
disease; they are the source of all the knowled 
which can be acquired in the veterinary art, and the 
basis on which all reasoning on the subject must Test 
In the investigation of the diseases of the horse as 
well as those of man we must not reject a single 
symptom; for although one sign will not render ug 
certain of the disease it may throw a feeble light 
upon it; it may form a probability; this, joined ty 
another, will strengthen the presumption, and the 
union of several symptoms or of several probabilities 
will form a greater or less degree of certainty, accor. 
ding to the value of the symptoms or probabilities 
which constitute it. Thus, if a horse beats its flanks 
we suspect that the circulation in the lungs is not 
free; if there be fever, the conjecture is confirmed: 
and, lastly, if there be sweating, dullness and diffi. 
culty of breathing, we feel satisfied that there is an 
inflammatory affection of the chest. This aggregate 
of symptoms constitutes a certainty in the existence 
and nature of the disease. 
There are, again, cases where we know that ma. 
lady without fear of being deceived; when for exam. 
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ple, it is accompanied with symptoms that are pecu- — 
liar to it, which have been constantly observed and | 


confirmed by dissection; the asthmatic or broken-wind.- 
ed condition, for example, can never be mistaken. 

There are cases, where, without being physically 
certain of the disease, we are morally convinced of 
its seat and nature, by the union of probabilities drawn 
from the symptoms and circumstances of the disease; 
thus, asin the case already adduced, when a horse 
has, at the same time, fever, cough and difficulty of 
breathing; if he sweats, and be dull and languid, we 
are morally certain of the existence of pleurisy. 

There are other cases, again, where, without bei 
morally certain of the nature of the disorder, we have 
strong reason to suspect it; when, for instance, there 
are only those symptoms present which are common 
to many disorders; but which are always met with 
and in the same number in some particular disease, 
Thus, when a horse gets up and lies down, is uneasy 
and beats the ground with his fore foot, we are not 
certain that he has the colic, but we have strong rea 
son to believe so. 

Lastly, there are other cases where it is not possi- 
ble to know the species of the disease: for instance, 


| where the horse is merely dull, with want of appe 


tite, without fever, sweating or any symptom proper 
to a particular disease; in this case we may be em- 
barrassed, and this is the stumbling block of the ve- 
terinary art. Even in this case art affords means of 
relief by watching carefully the indications and at 
tending to the symptoms as they may rise. 

A few general practical precepts will terminate 
this communication. 

1. Great attention must be paid to discover the in- 
dications presented by the disease. 

2. Each indication must be assiduously fulfilled:— 
if there be inflammation or heat, it must be reduced: 
if there be tension it must be relaxed: if the vessels 
are too full, they must be relieved; if there be relaxe 
tion, the tone of the parts must be restored. 

3. In fulfilling these indications, great judgment 
must be exerted: if, for instance, there be at the same 
time several indications to be answered, we must begin 
with the most pressing, and with those which may 
be fulfilled without going counter to the others. Let 
us suppose, for example, that we have to treat a pleu- 
risy; or, that there is cough, inflammation, fever, and 
difficulty of breathing. Each of the indications must 
be attended to; the cough requires demulcents—the 
inflammation bloodletting and refrigerants: the fever 
bloodletting and refrigerants; the difficulty of breath- 
ing bloodletting. Here we begin with bloodletting 
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which is calculated to relieve the most urgent symp- 
toms and likewise the inflammatory condition on 
which they are dependent; the other remedies can 
then bring up the train. In every disease this plan 
should be adopted—considering each indication apart 
and commencing with the most urgent. 

4. When the disease is of little consequence and 
ig not announced by any positive spmptom, strong and 
active remedies must be avoided. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is better to wait until the disease shall 
manifest itself, and in the meantime to give those re- 
medies which are adapted to prevent irritation as sim- 
ple elysters or gentle purgatives. PuIvippus. 


On Taminc anp Breaxrnc Horses—JAgain. 
J. S. Skier, Esq. Auburn May 5, 1830. 


Sir,—I see an account in your Farmer, 4th number 
of the present year, of a mode of taming wild horses, 
which the writer thinks is the one used by Drinnen. 
So far from using tow, D. did not even halter horses 
when going to break them. D. passed through this 
country a number of years ago; several persons here 

id him from 50 to 100 dollars for the secret; I have 
seen some of those persons teaching horses to follow 
them, to stand fire, or any other noise, &c. and am 
led, by close observation of the manner they use, to 
believe that alarming horses is the only secret. I have 
seen some try the whip, and where that did not do, 
take an old hide, tin pan, or any thing that appeared 
toalarm them. Drinnen, whilst in this country was 
employed to break a horse, that had resisted the ef- 
forts of several persons, who earn their subsistence 
by breaking horses. His mode of breaking him was 
thus described to me by an eye witness. The 
horse was with great difficulty got into a small stable, 
when D. entered and closed the door; the horse would 
not at first let him approach him. D. began by rolling 
an old sugar hogshead at him, at the same time speak- 
ing to him in a loud voice; by degrees, he got near 
enough to caress him, and whenever the horse show- 
ed signs of impatience he would roll the hogshead at 
him again, which appeared to alarm him greatly. In 
less than half an hour he rode about the yard without 
saddle or bridle. I have taught several horses that 
had never been touched before, but to brand them, to 
follow me, to come to me at the crack of the whip, 
&e. This is the mode I used: I took the horse into a 
small stable and commenced chasing him round, 
cracking the whip, and calling to him very loud, so 
that he might know my voice, occasionally — 
him. When somewhat gentled, I put on a halter. 
then would tell him to come here, at the same time 
pulling him towards me with the rope; if he does not 
come, I crack the whip again, giving the word, and 
when obstinate, I touch him lightly behind with the 
whip, taking care to caress him whenever he shews 
a disposition to advance. I have tried that plan on 
several very wild horses, and never found more than 
half an hour necessary, to make the wildest follow 
me like a dog. I would also observe that in breaking 
ahorse that has not been used to being handled, rub- 
ting your hand on his nose and mouth, after pulling it 
under your arm, especially when perspiring, has a 
very good effect, for nothing is more alarming to a 
wild horse than the scent of a human being. If you 
think this worth publishing, I shall occasionally give 
you some information of our manner of hunting, &c. 
as may differ from yours in Maryland. 

Respectfully, yours, &e. 
V.S. Harpine 


MAMMOTH OX. 

The Newport Herald, R. I. states that an ox, rais- 
ed by Mr. William Bateman, of that place, weighed as 
follows, viz: fore quarters, 550, 561—hind quarters 
459, 470—tallow 241—hide 160—total 2430 lbs. 
The ox was seven years old, and weighed when alive 


$,000 Ibs. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the New York Evening Post.) 
The following beautiful lines, never before publish- 
ed, from the pen of the late J. G. C. Brainerd, have 
been obligingly furnished us for publication. 


On the lake of young life in a fairy boat, 
Like the sweet new moon in a summer sky: 
Through a calm of brightness it seems to float, 
And in light and beauty its course to ply, 
As sudden as a cricket’s spring 
Its feathery paddles dip the seas, 
As gaily as the hum-bird’s wing 
Its sails arrest the scented breeze: 
And pennons bright and streamers gay 
Flutter above the diamond spray, 
As the keel cuts its wimpling way. 


A little boy—they call him Love— 
With dimpled cheek and sunny brow, 
And pinions like a nestling dove, 
Sits laughing on the fairy prow. 
And one, as rosy bright as he, 
Bearing his torch of purest light, 
With more of joy and less of glee, 
Trim the gay bark, and shapes aright 
The course, as they distance to weather and lee 
The scud of the sky and the foam of the sea. 


Two forms are their lading, two hearts are their care, 
And precious the charge that they joy to convey; 
The young and the happy, the brave and the fair, 
Have sped on their journey, how blithely away! 
But as the moon, which shone but now 
A silver streak of heavenly light, 
With added glory on her brow 
. Now nobly walks the queen of night— 
And firmly moves though clouds arise, 
By storm and tempests fiercely driven, 
Shrouding the blue and stary skies, 
And darkening all the lights of heaven— 
"Thue sped the boat; ¢‘/™ wale became 
Of strong and more efP™l4ng frame, 
And sternly to the sweeping blast 
Stood out the tall and gallant mast. 


That boy had strength and courage high, 

And manhood lights with thought his eye; 

And he, the pilot, sits demure 

In dignity, serene, secure. 

Yes, all have left their lightness now, 

A brighter hope is on each brow: 

No fancied chart of fairy bays 

And elfin isles directs their ways— 

A heavenly guide sits kindly there, 

Directing the course of the brave and the fair. 

In yon blessed place be their anchor cast, 

And holy the haven they find at last. 
January £8, 1828. 


The reticule of the Duchess of St. Albans, the ap- 
prehended loss of which lately produced such vivid 
emotion in her Grace, at Drury Lane, is said to be 
one of the most splendid articles in bijouterie that 
ever came out of a jeweller’s shop. It is ornamented 
with brilliants of great value, and has the falcon, the 
badge of his Grace’s hereditary office in the centre, 
of the same costly materials. The value of the arti- 
cle renders the charge of stealing it the more serious, 
and an apology of course more necessary. We can- 
not find, however, that Mr. Jeffries has received so 
much as an acknowledgment of the mistake. Many 
of our readers will recollect Jeffri .s on the stage as 
the representative of senators, Doges, walking gen- 
tlemen, &c.,in many of which parts he “enacted,” 
as an equal with the lady who now looks down upon 
him so immeasurably. [ English pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





(From the Balston Spa Gazette.) 
OUR VILLAGE. 


The improvements in this Village, (Ballston Spa,) 
during the season thus far, are unparalleled in the fie. 


| tory of the place for the last 20 years. Many houses 


have been built, or greatly repaired: The first in 
rank, is the Sans Souci,—the proprietor, Mr. Loo- 
mis, has made improvements both in and around his 
establishment, by pleasant walks and rural retreats, 
which add very much to beautify his house—and eve- 
ty thing is well calculated to render the stay of his 
guests, pleasant and agreeable—The Village Hotel, 
owned and kept by Mr. Clark, has been improved.— 
«‘My. House,” kept by W. Ford, has been greatly en- 
larged by the erection of an extensive wing on the 
west—the house has been otherwise much improved 
in its appearance —Ballston Spa Hotel, kept by Mr. 
McOmber. This is an entire new establishment, 
erected on the site of the house formerly known as 
M‘Bain’s Inn. It is built according to the modern 
style, is pleasant and airy—and we are eonfident, 
that persons visiting this Hotel, will find an agreea- 
ble host, in the keeper—The Mansion House, owned 
and kept by Mr. Kidd, is a fine and extensive estab- 
lishment. The proprietor has made improvements 
by carpeting and otherwise beautifying his rooms, 
which add very much to the internal embellishment 
of his house—Jennings’s Inn, formerly kept by D. 
Cook, has undergone important alterations, supported 
by stately columns on the east and north, it has a very 
imposing appearance. 

Our old friend, Mr. Aldridge, has been fitting up 
his establishment, with new carpets, furniture, &c. 
and is ready to see his old, or even new friends. 

There are visiters now at most or all of the above- 
mentioned Hotels. 

In addition to the Female Seminary, kept by Mr. 
Booth, (which is now open with a fair number of pu- 

ils)}—Mr. Jonathan R. Paddock, Principal of the 

allston High School, has established himself in the 

south-western part of this vi ,in a delightful, 


| airy and pleasant situation. His abilities as @ teacher, 


rank — the first. It will be found very conveni- 
ent for gentlemen visiting the Spa, to place their sons, 
while here, under the care of Mr. Paddock, as it will 
enable them to have a supervision over their 
For the special accommodation of visiters at t 

Spa,a Library, containing a great variety of books, 
and also, all the-new publications of the day—and a 
Reading Room, supplied with daily papers from al- 
most every city in the Union, together with papers 
from most of the states,—has been opened at the 
Eallston Spa Bookstore, where the Proprietor will 
be happy to exchange salutations with his brethren 
of the profession. 


Aw Accurate Description.—A certain bellman, 
not 100 miles from this town, who prides himself on 
his intellectual abilities, whilst crying a strayed dog, 
and describing its colour, said, “It was all black, with 
a white face, and a brown nose!”—Stockport Adver- 
tiser—This is not quite so good as the blunder a 
country bellman made, as related, we believe, by Mr. 
Miller, familiarly called Joe Miller—A country par 
son, who was a keen sportsman, having lost a pair of 
setter bitches, sent a written memorandum to the bell- 
man, in these words, ““O yes! whereas the Rev. Mr. 
Rosygill has lost a pair of black setting bitches, who- 
ever will restore them to him shall be handsomely ze- 
warded. God save the King.” His Reverence did 
not write very distinctly ,and the crier was a very bad. 
reader, which must explain the whimsical blunder 
that ensued, and which served the parishioners to 
laugh at for a long time. His announcement was as 
follows: “O yes! whereas the Rev. Mr. Rosygill has 
lost a pair of satin breeches; whoever will bring them. 
back to his Reverence shall be handsomely rewarded. 
—God save the King.” ' [English pa. 
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(From the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 10.) 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


The interesting animal whose natural history we 
are about to sketch, is located, in the zoological ar- 
ment which we have adopted,as follows: 

lass, Mammalia, §c. Order, Rodentia —No ca- 
nine teeth; cutting teeth separated from the grinders 
by a vacant space; grinders most frequently with 
blunted prominences, having their crown somewhat 
flat, and formed of transverse laminz, rarely furnish- 
ed with sharp points; intestines very long; cecum 
very capacious; clavicles frequently entire; claws 
crooked, and not retractile; thumb of the hind feet 
separated only into two species. 

Family of the Planicaudita. Upper and lower 
cutting teeth sharp and bevelled; each jaw furnished 
with eight grinders having a flat crown; no cheek- 
pouches; tail naked, scaly and flat, or compressed; 
five toes on each fvot, those of the hind feet united by 
& membrane, or strongly ciliated on the margin; ears 
short; eyes large; body covered with hair; near the 
anus two glands which distil a strong smelling hu- 
mour. 

Genus, Castor. Tail short, broad, flattened verti- 
cally; hind feet palmated. Only one living species 
known, 


THE COMMON BEAVER.—Castor Fiber.) 


Of no animal have the accounts given by naturalists 
and travellers been more extraordinary, or marvellous. 
The beaver has been elevated, in point of intellect 
and foresight, to a rank scarcely, if at all, inferior to 
the human race. It has been described as raising 
works, and constructing habitations, which appear al- 
together impracticable by any animal whose utmost 
length, does not exceed three feet, whose paws are 
seldom larger than a dollar, and whose tail, though 
broad and flat, has naturally such an inclination down- 
wards, that it can scarcely be brought on a line with 
the back. Yet, it has been asserted that, with such 
small and unmanageable instruments, these animals 
are capable of driving stakes six feet long, and as 
thick as a man’s leg, three feet deep into the ground; 
of watling these stakes into a kind of basket work 
with twigs; of building huts consisting of several 
apartments, and even several floors, the latter being 
supported on notches, cut in upright stakes, and plas- 
tering the walls and ceilings of these apartments with 
mud, so as to form a smooth uniform surface. Incre- 
dible as these assertions may appear, they were not 
unsupported by testimony; but this testimony seems to 
have been the result of hasty observations, assisted by 
that love of the marvellous, so natural toa lively tra- 
veller; and it has been flatly contradicted by later ob- 
gervers of equal credibility, and apparently of more 
experience. Still,however, though we abandon these 
questionable parts of the natural history of the beaver, 
enough remains abundantly to excite our interest and 
admiration. 

Beavers are found in most of the northern: regions 
of Europe and Asia; but are met with in the greatest 





numbers in North America. The animal is about two 
feet long, having a thick and heavy body, especially 
at its hinder part. The head is compressed and some- 
what arched at the front, the upper part being rather 
narrow, and the snout, at the extremity quite so; the 
neck is very short and thick. ‘The eyes are situated 
rather high up on the head, and have rounded pupils; 
the ears are short, elliptical, and almost entirely con- 
cealed by the fur. ‘The whole skin is covered by two 
sorts of hair; one of which is long, rather stiff, elas- 
tic, and of a gray colour for two-thirds of its length 
next the base, and terminated by shining, reddish 
brown points, giving the general colour to the pelage; 
the other is short, very fine, thick, tufted and soft, 
being of different shades of silver gray or light lead 
colour. On the head and feet the hair is shorter than 
elsewhere. The tail, which is ten or eleven inches 
long, is covered with hair similar to that of the back, 
for about one third of its length nearest the base, the 
rest of it is covered by hexagonal scales, which are 
not imbricated. When the beaver sits erect upon its 
hinder limbs, as in the act of conveying his food to the 
mouth with his fore paws, *€ *khe squirrel, the tail is 
doubled under, or thrown:.@wards, lying between 
the legs. 

The number of young produced by the beaver at a 
litter, is from two to five. During the season of union, 
the voice of both sexes resemble a groan, the male 
having a much hoarser note than the female. The 
young beavers whine in such a manner as closely to 
imitate the ery of a child. Like the young of almost 
all animals they are very playful, and their move- 
ments are peculiarly interesting, as may be seen by the 
following anecdote, related in the narrative of Capt. 
Franklin’s perilous journey to the shores of the Arctic 
sea. “One day a gentleman, long resident in the 
Hudsons’s bay country, espied five young beavers 
sporting in the water, leaping upon the trunk of a tree, 
pushing one another off, and playing a thousand inter- 
esting tricks. He approached softly, under cover of 
the bushes, and prepared to fire on the unsuspecting 
creatures, but a nearer approach discovered to him 
such a similitude betwixt their gestures and the infan- 
tile caresses of his own children, that he threw aside 
his gun and left them unmolested.” 

In their natural state, beavers subsist entirely on 
vegetable food, and the bark of trees; and as during 
summer these are to be obtained in great abundance, 
the beavers pass that season in wandering, dispersed 
about the meadows and thickets that border the lakes 
and rivers that abound in our northern regions. Here 
they ramble at their ease, retiring, for occasional shel- 
ter or repose, to the covert of bushes; and when any 
sudden noise indicates the approach of danger, of 
which they recvive notice by proper sentinels, they 
seek a sure retreat in the neighbouring waters. To- 
wards autumn they quit their roving way of life, form 
themselves into communities, and, instructed by that 
admirable instinct, of which we have so many exam- 





ples in the history of animal creation, begin to provide 
for the wants of a season, whuse duration and inele 
mency would effectually preclude a regular supply of 
their accustomed nourishment. On the approach of 
winter, those beavers which constitute an established 
society retire to their old habitations, while such ag 
have formed new colonies set about constructing cabing 
for themselves. 

The winter quarters of the beavers are situated on 
the bank of a river or creek, or, where these are not 
to be found, on the edge of a lake or pond. In select. 
ing the exact spot where they may form their houses, 
they appear to be guided by the two considerations 
namely: a sufficient depth of water, to prevent its 
being completely frozen, and the existence of a cur. 
rent by means of which they can readily convey wood 
and bark to their habitations. ‘I'o prevent the water 
from being drained off when the frost has stopped the 
current towards its source, the beavers construct a dam 
across the stream, and in this work they certainly dig 
play wonderful sagacity, skill and perseverance. The 
dam is constructed of driff wood, branches of willows, 
birch, poplars, stone and mud, brought by the beaverg 
in their mouths, or between their paws; but not, ag 
many have asserted, on their tails. ‘These materials 
are hot arranged in any particular order, but are placed 
indiscriminately in such a manner as to stem the cur. 
rent to the best advantage. If the current be slow, 
the dam runs straight across; but if the stream be 
rapid, the dam is formed with a regular curve, having 
the convexity towards the current, so as effectually 
resist the force of the water and ice that rush down 
during the storms of winter, or the thaws that take 
place in spring. ‘Those dams are several feet in thick- 
ness, and of such strength, when completely formed, 
that a man may walk along them with perfect safety, 
As these dams are of the highest importance, the 
beavers are careful to keep them in constant repair, 
and if by any accident or the mischievous curiosity of 
human intruders, a part of this essential wall should 
give way, they immediatély collect all their forces, 
and stop the fatal breach. 

Having completed their dams, they proceed to con- 
struct their cabins. These are partly excavations im 
the ground, though their roofs form a sort of vaulted 
dome, that rises a Jittle above their surface. They are 
formed of the same materials as the dam, but accord 
ing to Mr. Hearne, they by no means exhibit that 
neatness and architectural skill for which they have 
been celebrated by Buffon. Mr. Hearne assures us 
that the houses have seldom more than one apartment 
and never more than one floor, which is raised in the 
middle, to allow the inhabitants to eat and sleep ina 
dry situation. The principal entrance and outlet to 
these houses is next the water, on the very edge of 
which they are constructed; and the opening always 
slopes towards the water, till it terminates so far below 
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its surface, as to preserve a free communication in the | 
most severe frosts. Some writers affirm that this is the ; 


only opening to the house; but as the animals cannot 
live without free air, we must assent to those who 
describe another, though smaller, opening towards the 


— 


land. The houses are of various sizes, in proportion | 
to the number of their inhabitants, which seldom ex- | 


ceeds ten or twelve, though sometimes double that 
number hag been discovered in the same dwelling, 
Many of these houses stand together along the mat- 
gin of the water, forming a village of from ten to 
thirty tenements. 

During the latter end of summer, the beavers cut 
down their wood, and collect their roots. The former 
is kept in the water, whence they fetch it as occasion 
may require. We have already said, that, in eating, 
they sit on their rump like a squirrel, with their tail 
doubled in between their hind legs, and holding their 
food between their paws. When disturbed, they utter 
a peculiar cry, and plunge into the water, flapping the 
ground and the water with their tail. This flappi 
of the tail, which is a very common custom ith 
these animals, is considered, by some writers, a pre 
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meditated signal to their associates. The following 
anecdote is related in Long's expedition tothe Rocky 
mountains, as a hunter's story however: ‘Three bea- 
vers were seen cutting down a large cotton-wovd tree; 
when they had made considerable progress, one of 
them retired to a short distance and took his station in 
the water, looking steadfastly at the top of the tree. 
As soon as he perceived the top of the tree begin to 
move towards its fall, he gave notice of the danger to 
his companions, who were still at work, gnawing at 
the base, by slapping his tail upon the surface of the 
water, and they immediately ran from the tree out of 
harm’s way.” ‘This anecdote most probably belongs 
to the fabulous history of the beaver. 

Beavers are hunted both for their fur, which is very 
soft and glossy, and for that peculiar drug, called cas- 
toreum, which is not an organ peculiar tothe male, as 
was once supposed, but a peculiarscented matter, con- 
tained in little bags below the tail, and found in both 
sexes. Winter is the season chosen by the hunters 
for attacking the settlements of their prey. ‘They 
either bluck up the openings next the water with 
stakes, and enlarge the other opening so far as to ad- 
mit their dogs; or they drain off the water by break- 
ing down the dam; and then, securing the holesof the 
cabins by means of nets, lay them open at the top, 
and catch the beavers as they endeavour to escape. 
Their fur, during the summer, is of little value. ‘he 
difference of appearance which it takes on, caused by 
age, season, disea§e or accident, has at times led indi- 
viduals to state the existence of several species of 
beaver in this country. No other species, however, 
has yet been discovered; some have been found nearly 
of a pure white, occasioned by the same cause which 
produces Albino varieties of various animals. ‘Those 
skins are said to be in most esteem which have been 
worn for some time by the Indians, as the coarse long 
hair falls off by use, and there is left only the short 
soft down for which alone the furs are valued. 

The traits of character exhibited by the beaver in 
captivity are not very strikingly peculiar, though suf- 
fictently interesting. It learns tu obey the voice of its 
master, is pleased to be caressed, and cleanly in its 
habits. Mr. Hearne states, that he has kept various 
individuals about his house during his residence at 
Hudson’s bay, and remarks “they made not the least 
dirt, though they were kept in my own sitting room, 
where they were the constant companions of the In- 
dian women and children, being so fond of their com- 
pany that when the Indians were absent for any con- 
siderable time, the beavers discovered great signs of 
uneasiness, and on their return showed equal marks of 
oy seg by fondling on them, crawling into their laps, 

ying themselves on their backs, sitting erect, and 
behaving to them like children that see their parents 
but seldom.” 

We have already said that there was but one living 

ecies of the beaver. A fossil species has been late- 
y discovered by Mr. Fischer, of Moscow. It occurs 
in the tertiary or diluvial formations on the borders of 
the sea of Asoff; its head presents the strongest ana- 
logies to the beaver of Europe, but its size must have 
been much greater. Mr. Fischer has named it the 
castor trogontherium. 'The varieties of the beaver 
are: 


1. Common beaver—Castor fiber—Lin. Godman 
A.N. Hist. vol. 2, page 21. 
2. French beaver—C. Galliez. Geoff. 


3. Guillino or Chili beaver—C.Huidobrius, Lin. 


(Items from late English papers.) 

Suower or Youne Herrines.—A highly respec- 
table correspondent mentions an occurrence of this na- 
ture which took place in the island of Ulva, Argyll- 
shire, on the 9th ult. ‘The day was calm, but, to use 
our correspondent’s expression, there was a “steady 
even-down pour of rain.” ‘Towards evening, when 
the heavy shower abated, the country people were 
surprised to find numbers of small herrings strewed on 


their fields and in the neighbouring muirs, in a per- 
fectly fresh state, and some of them, according to the 
testimony of the people, exhibiting signs of life when 
lifted from the ground. ‘The distance from the places 
where the herrings were found to the nearest point of 
the sea shore was every where at least half a mile. 
Similar instances of showers of small fish are on re- 
cord. The explanation in this case seems to be, that a 
water-spout had formed over a part of the neighbour- 
ing sea where herring-fry were swarming at the sur- 
face, and that great numbers of these had been drawn 
up along with the column of water, and after a short 
aerial voyage had descended with the “even-down 
pour.”—Edmmburg paper. 





A Man uis own GranpraTHEeR.—In a neighbour- 
ing county there was a widow and her daughter-in- 
law, anda man and his son. The widow married 
the son, and the daughter the old man. The widow 
was therefore mother to her husband's father, and con- 
sequently, grandmother to her own husband. ‘They 
had a son, to whom she was great grand mother. 
Now, as the son of a great-grandfather must be either 
a grandfather or a great-uncle, this boy was one or 
the other. He was his own grandfather!—and this 
actually was the case with a boy at Norwich School. 





That policy which can strike only while the ironis 
hot, will be overcome by that which can make the 
iron hot by striking. He that can only rule the storm, 
must yield to him whocan both raise and rule it. 


RD PA, 


Battimore, Fripay, June 18, 1830. 














(From the Transactions of the Essex Ag. Society.) 
MEDAL FOR HON. TIMOTHY PICKERING, 
LATE PRESI OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Committee appointed to procure and present 
to the Honourable ‘Timothy Pickering, a suitable 
MEDAL, with appropriate emblems, expressive of 
the high estimation in which the Society hold his 
services as President, he having sustained this office 
since its first organization in 1818, Report:— 

That before they had an opportunity of executing 
the wishes of the Society, expressed in the above 
vote, the lamented death of the Hon. Mr. Pickering 
had occurred. This event occasioned delay on the 
part of the Committee. They were of opinion, 
however, that they should best execute the objects of 
the Society by completing what they had originally 
intended, and by presenting it to his eldest son and 
Executor, the Hon. John Pictering. Having under- 
stood that our late venerable President had privately 
expressed ‘an opinion, relative to such testimonials of 
approbation and respect, your Committee ventured to 
substitute a CUP for the Medal voted by the Society. 
The Committee transmitted the Cup to the Hon. 
John Pickering, of Boston, accompanied by letter, of 
which the following is a copy:— 

Newburyport, Sep. 23, 1829, 
Hon. Jonn Picxerine, 

Sir,—The Essex Agricultural Society, at their 
last annual meeting, on occasion of the resignation of 
their respected President, your venerated Father; af- 
ter passing a vote expressive of their thanks for his 
‘Jong, faithful and arduous services as President of 
the Society”—*‘Voted, that Messrs. Mosely, Adams 
and Duncan, be a Committee to procure and present 
to the Hon. Timothy Pickering a suitable Medal, 
with appropriate emblems, expressive of the high es- 
timation in which the Society hold his services as 
President.” ‘The Committee were preparing to exe- 
cute this charge (substituting a Cup for the Medal, 
from respect to an opinion expressed by Col. Picker- 





when his long course of active usefulness was sud- 
denly terminated. On his lamented decease the 
Committee deemed that they should best fulfil the in- 
tention of the Society by presenting to you, his eldest 
surviving Son and Executor, the compliment desi 
ed for your respected Father:—T hey therefore, in 
half of the Essex Agricultural Society, present to 
you this Cup, and at the same time would express 
their respect for those talents and virtues which make 
you the worthy inheritor of your Father’s honors, 
We are, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vants, Exenezer Mosekty, 
Dantet Apams, 
James H. Duncan. 


Mr. Picxerine’s ANSWER. 
To Ebenezer Mosely, Daniel Adams, and James H. 
Duncan, Esquires, 
Commitrex or THE Essex AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Boston, Sep. 28, 1829. 

Gentlemen,—I have received, with those feelings 
which the occasion could not but excite, the donation 
on behalf of the Essex Agricultural Society, which 
was originally intended for my father, as their late 
President. Had he survived to have received it him- 
self from his friends, and associates, who constitute 
that respectable body, this testimonial of their respect 
and of the value attached to his efforts in promoting 
the honourable and important objects of the Society, 
would have been highly grateful to him. The affee- 
tionate remembrance of myself, on this occasion by 
that association of intelligent citizens, whose names 
will ever be honourably connected with-the history of 
my native county, and whose partiality has now con- 
ferred on me this additional mark of the personal re- 
gard which was so often manifested during my resi- 
dence among them, again calls for my warmest and 
most respectful acknowledgments, which I request 
you to communicate to the Society. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, with the high- 
est regard, your obedient servant, 

Joun PickERrinae. 


Inscription on the Cup. 
PRESENTED TO THE 
HON. TIMOTHY PICKERING, 
BY THE 
ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
Of his Important Services as their First President. 

Exzcrep—Fobruary 16, 1818, 

Resignep—September 25, 1828. 
Per order of the Committee, 


E. Mossy, Chairman. 
Haverhill, Oct. 1, 1829. 





Tae Wueat Crop. 


The new Wheat comes in slowly. From the in- 
quiries which we have been enabled to make, the pre- 
sent will not only exceed an average crop, but the 
grain is generally, of most excellent quality. ‘True, 
we hear partial complaints of the fly, &c.; but this is 
more or less the case every year, and such should not 
weigh a feather in the mass. 

What think our farmers of the theory of Dr. Her- 
schell, that the spots on the Sun’s surface have great 
influence on grain? This celebrated astronomer, it is 
stated, kept a table of the years in which —_ kA 
peared on the face of the Sun, and found them t 
greatest grain seasons in Europe. Now, a scientific 
writer in one of the New York papers, mentions that 
four spots have been for some time quite visible on the 
Sun’s disc, and as this phenomenon is accompanied by 
the coincidence of an abundant crop of small grain, the 
learned Doctor’s idea would seem to be 





ing in relation to the form of such compliments) 


so far.— Petersburgh Intel. June 15. 
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Latest Foreien News. 


By the Birmingham from Liverpool, London dates 
to the 7th,and Liverpool to the 8th, have been receiv- 
ed at New York. 


The papers express no belief of the king’s recovery. 
The Courier says—‘We deeply lament to state that, 
from private sources of information we greatly fear 
that the sovereign’s health is such as to warrant any 
thing but favorable anticipations. The inquiries at St. 
James’ palace, were more numerous this day than we 
have heretofore seen.” The Brighton Gazette inti- 
mates a hopehe may survive for some time yet; though 
the same paper says the king himself dictated the 
bulletin which announced that he was “better.” 


Insolvents—During the last year, 4000 persons 
took the benefit of the Insolvent act. Their debts 
amounted to 11,000,000/. and the dividends paid, 
amounted on an average to fourpence farthing in the 
pound. 


Accounts from various parts of the kingdom repre- 
sent trade to be improving. 


Colonial Trade.—Speaking of the negociation re- 
. specting the colonial trade between the United States 
and the British West Indies, the London Courier, of 
May 4th, says:—It is true that the Colonial Question 
rests as it was left by Mr. Canning.” 

Dr. Conquest had succeeded the second time in 
curing hydrocephalus, by drawing the water from the 
head, by the fearfully delicate operation of tapping. 
The patient was a girl two years old. 


Preparations for the attack on Algiers, were in ac- 
tive progress in France; nor was the Dey of Algiers 
indolent.. He has employed English and French offi- 
cers, and attends personally tothe maneuvring of the 
troops, distributing prizes, &c. 

A London paper speaking of the season in England, 
gays: ‘the spring, which is fully a fortnight earlier than 
that of last year, has introduced a phenomenon of so 
novel a character that it is the general topic of con- 
versation in those new delightful regions where the 
cherry orchards bespot the sylvan bosom of reviving 
nature. It is well known that the delicate foliage of 
the beech woods is the object generally of universal 
admiration about the period that the cherries are in 
blossom, and that the oak, vying with the surrounding 
forests, adds tothe charms of the scenery, by contrast- 
ing a sombre majesty with its verdant and blooming 
neighbours. This year, however, the reverse is the 
fact; for although the cherry trees were in full bloom, 
the beech was still bare on the 23d instant, while the 
oak, on the contrary, in many instances were out in 
leaf. This freak of nature has caused great disap- 
pointment among the fellers of oak, who have been 


obli to suspend their operation till next year. 
a fact is not remembered to have occurred be- 
ore.” 


Liverpool, May 8. 

The languor and depression in our cotton market 
continued up to the 4th inst. when the demand again 
revived, and it has since been pretty general and spi- 
Tited, and prices have advanced 1-8 to 4d per lb. The 
sales this week amount to 18,400 bales, of which 
6880 are Upland, at 63 to 72. 3,800 Orleans at 63 
to 84, with 20 at 9d, and 3,380 Alabama at 64 to 74 
per lb. There was also 670 bales of Sea Island sold 
yesterday by auction, say 330 bales of white at 114 
to 16, and $40 stained, at 74 to 12%. The sale was 
thinly attended, and went off heavily at a decline of 
id per Ib. from the prices of the last public sale. Bu- 
siness at Manchester in the home trade continues 
rather dull, but the export demand for goods and yarn 
is steady, and we believe the consumption of cotton 
is undiminished. Our import this week has been on- 
ly 10,600 bales. 


The corn markets continue excessively dull, and 


declining, and there is no demand whatever for bond- 
ed flour. One or two small parcels have been sold 





in this week at 27s. per bl. The last weekly average 
of wheat is 65s. il, and the aggregate 65s. 5, per 
quarter, which reduces the duty on floufto 13s per 
bl. The neat returns will probably make the duty 
12s. 5, per bl. but below this there is no prospect of 
its going at present. 

Havre, April 30.—Cotton.—The demand has con- 
tinued extremely limited, but our rates have general- 
ly undergone no alteration. The sales since the 17th, 
are 2112 bales, including 417 Louisiana at 89 to 
106, 1551 Uplands, Alabama &c. of which 931 at 90 
to 98, and 620 damaged (by auction) at 47 to 94—34 
Sea Islands 2f 30 to 3f 10, and 24 Lou. long staple, 
at 1f 65. ; 


The only sales of rice reported, are 280 ts. good 
Carolina at 234f and 35 do. very good, at 23f 75. 


The prices of American flour have experienced no 
material variation. Sales 250 bls. N. York at 35f. 
600 Baltimore 34,60, duty paid—also 1400 do. in 
bond 31f 624. 


A small lot of fine New York beeswax, has just 
brought 1f 75 half killo. 


From the N. Y. Jour. of Commerce, Saturday, P.M. 

The News and the Market —Some purchases were 
made in cotton yesterday by those who were confi- 
dent of better news, and at a price a shade reduced. 
This morning new vigor has been infused into the 
market by the news from England, and an animated 
business has been done at fully the prices current ten 
days ago.—Ashes are hardly so brisk as they were.— 
Corn exchange without variation. 


Prices Current in New York, June 12. 


Bees-wax, yellow .21223. Colton, New Orleans .104 
a .124; Upland, .9 a.11; Alabama, .9 a.12." Colton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18a .21; Flax.12a.18. Flar, Ame- 
rican,7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a ; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. —— a 5.124; Canal 5.374 a 5.624; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.124 a 5.25; Richmond city mills, —— 
country, 5.00 a ——Alexan¢,., 4.874 a 5. Fredericks- 
burg 4.75 a-——— Petersburg, 4.75 a 4.874; Rye Flour, 
— a 3.25; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50 a 2.624 per hd 
12.25 a 12.50. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.08 a 1.10; Vir. 
— a 90; Rye, North, 63 a 65; Corn, Yel. Nor. .53 a 
54; Barley, — a— Oats, South and North, .32 a .38; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.25 a 9.75; prime 5.75 a 6.25; cargo 
4.50a Butter, N. York, 124 a 15; shipping, .6 a 11; 
Lard,.§a.83; Pork, mess 13.25 a 13.874; prime 9.50 
a 9.874. 

Prices Current in Philadelphia, June 14. 


Bees-wazx, yellow .21a.22; Beans, bushel $.75 a .80; 
Beef, mess 10.00 a —- prime 8 a9, cargo 7; Bulter, No. 
1,628, No.2, 5.a6; Cotton, New Orleans .104 a .124; 
Upland 10.a.11, Tennessee 10 a .104, Alabama 10 a 
104; Feathers, South. .32a.33, West. .31a.32; Flax.6a 
-1. Flour, sup. 4.624; fine, 4.25 a —— Rye 3.25 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a —-, bls. a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask 9.50; bu. 1.25 a ——; Grain, Wheat .95 a .98 
Rye 48 a 52, Corn I. c. white, .35 a .37, l.c. yellow, 384 
a .40, u. c. round, 44 a 45; Oats .28 a.S5; Barley, Pa. 
.60 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .9 a.10, Virginia 9a 94, Western .9 a .93; 
Hemp, 210 a 220; Lard, .- a .7; Oil, linseed, 73 a —; 
Pork, mess, 13.50a ——, prime 11.50 a—; cargo I]. 
Rice, 2.259 2.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .4 a .7, Vir. .4a.54. 
Wool, common washed Ib. .25 a .30, half blood .37a 40, 
three quarters blood .40 a .45, full blood 47 a .50; un- 
washed, generally 6 cents less, according to quality. 
&e. &e. 














FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber has now on hand, for sale, a supply 
of Grain Cradles and Scythes; also, Grass Scythes and 
Sneeds: both hung and separate—Hay Rakes and 
Forks, Scythe Stones and Rifles, Hoes, Spades, Sho- 
vels, Manure Forks, &c.—all warranted prime articles: 
together with his usual assortment of Ploughs, Culti- 
vators, Wheat Fans, Straw Cutters, &c. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 West Pratt-street. 


——e 





























ALMANAC, 
1830. Sun. Length| Moon, 
June. Rises. Sets. of days.| rises, 
B MLR. Ml me mel me 
Saturday,.... 19} 434! 7 26| 1452) 400 
Sunday,...... 20} 434] 7 26} 1452] 449 
Monday,.....21| 434] 7 26/1452] 5 49 
Tuesday,....22! 4 34 726 | 14 521 sets, 
Wednesday, 23} 4 34} 7 26] 14 52} 9 45 
Thursday,...24| 4 34] 7 26 | 14 52 | 10% 
Friday, ....... 25| 4 34 726 | 14 52 |} 1101 


New Moon—20th, 10h. 28m. Morn. 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


a 





Corrected for the American Farmer. 


BattimorE Markets.—A slight advance will be no- 
ticed in flour and grain. The former is very dull. The 
wagon price of Howard street flour is $4.68}. A small 
cargo of new white wheat was sold on Wednesday at 
one dollar. Beef on the hoof is dull, and without al- 
teration. 

Topacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; do 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common red, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50 a 9.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00. 18.00.—Fine yellow, 
20.00 a 25.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.50 a 4.00.—Kentucky, fine, 4.50 a 7.00. Cuba 18a 
28 —St. Domingo, 8.00 a 15.00. The inspections of 
the week are 227 hhds Maryland and 59 hhds. Ohio; 2 
hhds. Pennsylvania, and 1 hhd. Virginia,—total 289, ' 


FLour—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—sw 
per. Howard-street 4.75 a4.874--city mills, 4.628--Sur 
quehanna, 4.624; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25-—Grais; 
best red wheat, .98 a .—-; best white do. .1,0C-— 
Maryland red $0 a 874—Corn, white,.40 a .—; yel- 
low .41 a .—-——Kye, .45 a .46;—Oarts, .33 a——~— 
Beans, .90 a 1.00—Peas, .65—CLOVER SEED, 3.75 a4, 
—Timotuy, 2.50—Orcnarp Grass, 1.75 a 2—Herd’s,, 
— a--—Lucerne .374 lb.—BarLey, — a ——Kuar 
SEED, 1.004 Corton, Vir. .94 4.104 Lou..114,12 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94a.10—N. Car. .84 a. 9 
seo. .9a.10—-Whiskey, hhds. Ist p..204 a -; in bbls, 
23 a —-—WooL, common, unwashed, Jb..15 a.1é— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a.30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 215; Country. dew-rotted, 120a 125-water- 
rotted, 1454 150—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1}, bbl. 
—a do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. |. bbl. -—a 4.50 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50 a-— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3, 3.50¢ 
4.00-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a .10—Feathers, 
.31 a 32—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.15¢— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00: high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.006 
$5.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.50 a 5.00—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 1.75 a 2.00—Oak, 2.75 a 3.—Hickory, $4.00. 
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AGRICULTURE, 





—_ 


{From a pamphlet full of curious and valuable sug- 
tions, modestly entitled, “Hints AppRESsED To 


qHe FARMERS. OF Essex,” which we received from [ 


Henry Coleman, Fisq. and which-we presume to have 
been.written by him, we take what follows for this 
week, and shall probably publish the whole. Those. 
jn other parts of the country, whose climate or other 
circumstances do not admit of their availing them- 
selves, in practice, of all these hints, may yet gather 
from them many that can be turned to account; and 
may be instructed or amused by those which cannot.] 
Hints Appressed To THE Farmers or Essex 
County. . 

Whatever may be said of other countries and 
¢limes, the inhabitants of Essex county have no just 
reason to complain of the location which Providence 
has assigned them. Whoever traverses this county 


will see perhaps as few marks of poverty as in any]; 


rts of the country, which have been as long settled, 
‘and fewer than in many parts, whose settlement has 
been more recent. If he does not find many exam- 
Jes of great wealth, especially in our rural estab- 
ishments, he may observe numerous indications of 
thrift, comfort, and substantial independence, and the 
reasonable rewards of enterprise, perseverance, fru- 
gality, and industry. The general aspect of the 
county is diversified and broken, and on that accoupt 
favorable to health. On a comparison of the bills of 
mortality in those places, where they have been 86 
kept that this comparison could be properly made, as 
in Ipswich, for example, with Breslaw in Europe,* a 
place deemed the most healthy on the continent the 
‘result was greatly in favor of the longevity of | 


county. e should not know whergto look ee: 


population more respectable for its general intelligence, 
ublic order, and good morals. These are eminent 
Ciscsinge, and should produce grateful contentment 
and a rational use of our advantages. 

@We have no extraordinary fertility of soil; ng rich 
“~sjgituvion; no deep intefvale onthe boiders 
streams by which the county is watered. We haye 


little sandy land, but a great deal of a thin, hungry,1 


avelly surface, and.a considerable extent, in scat- 
parcels, of low and wet swamps abounding with 
peat and capable of being drained and converted into 
productive meadow, at an expense, if managed, 
which may be fully remunerated by or three of 
the first crops. Besides this, we have considerable 
tities of superior land; a good soil resting upon a 
Sey or hard pan and retentive of the manure which 
. ig put upon it. Our bogs and swamps in the interior 
of the county furnish abundant means of increasing 
our manure and enriching our uplands, and as a large 
pert of the county is washed by the sea, the grounds 
. its vicinity are benefited by the saline atmosphere; 
and the means of greatly increasing their fertility by 
muscle bed and sea-wreck are within our reach. 
these advantages many of the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood of the ocean avail themselves; and the pro- 
ducts of some of the farms in the county, both in the 
interior and on the sea-board, are highly creditable to 
their industrious and intelligent cultivators. 
We have authentic statements, by which it appears 
that the following amount of crops have been raised 
. at different times in different parts of this county:— 
* Of wheat—24 bushels, and 26 bushels to the acre.t 
Of Indian corn—70 bushels; 72 bushels; 714 bush- 
els; 904 bushels; 93% bushels; 105 bushels 6 quarts; 
110 bushels; 1134 bushels; 115 bushels; 1174 bushels.t 
* Memoirs of American Academy, vol. i. p. 565. 
¢ The average produce of wheat and rye in ?Great 
Britain is 18 bushels to the acre. See Armstrong’s 
Treatise on Agriculture, p. 31. 
{ Mr. Burnham’s erop of 117} bushels, was rated at 
50 lbs. toa bushel. Messrs. Little’s cf 115 bushels, at 
56 Ibs. to a bushel. Rating Messrs. Little’s crop at 50 
‘be. per bushel, it would be equal to 134 bus’ls tothe acre, 
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ley—50 bushels; 514 bushels; 52. bush 


q 
‘Of Potatoes—-51 
Of Carrots—849 bushels; 864 bush 
t:56 Ibs. per bushel; and 900 bushels.  . 
ngel W urtzel—924 bushels; and 1340 bush-. 
els to-an acre, at 56 lbs. per bushel. 
Of Ruta Baga—688 bushels 
‘Of Beets—783 bushels. - 
Of English Turnips—636 bushe 
-672 bushels; 751 bushels; 814 bushels. 
‘Of Onions—651 bushels.” Ae ae 
e know of:a lpof six acres from whieh thi 
tops of hay, actuatly wei rather 
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lishment,t the produce of whith, % 

tances are considered, ts probabl 
is state, where seven of our mative: 
feed whatever, have averaged a yield of 160 
. each of butter in a season; and 
with high feeding five cows have produced 208 lbs. 
in‘a Season to a cow, . 
We may likewise refer to the Salem Alms House 
farm, as an example of guecessful husbandry, which 
forthe size of the farm, we believe is not surpassed 
in the country. We admit that they have every ad- 
tage both of labor and manure; but it is honorable | tain a comfortable ‘Bupport, and! 
fully to avail themselves of these advan- | rate desires, a decént independenes, inh 4 

We here subjoin an account of the last year’s | bitant of Essex county to ga “emigration. "Ty ~ 
have received it from | say nothing of the expenses. of emoval .and’ _ 

of the establishment, may be entirely relied | merous privations and hatdshipa 

theyame being as near the quantity produced as | ment in a new country; 
rtained, without actual weighing and mea- 


| 75 tons of English hay.. 


rpassed | honorable. and in 


(1829) which, as 


10 tons squashes. 


200 lbs. sweet marjoram. 


and other herbs. 
garden seeds, various sorts. 
50 bushels cucumbers. 


100 bushels radishes. 
_ Broom corn for 12 dozen brooms. 
500 roots celery. 


11600 Ibs. pork. 
catty 


200 cords manure. 


- Apples, plums, peaches, cherries, &c. but itien ‘foe’ ; 
and sO inhale.” 3 ton, furnish opportunities for the disposal of our pro- 
. Stock kept on the farm,— ; 


Oxen, average number 


Hogs of all ages, 
$5 acres of ground we 
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‘and if’ any J 


try,-and pe! can effect 


i rs pay oF; 

















disadvantage, let them visit t! 

chols, Esq. on the Salem Turn 

denominated: by a traveller “the abopsination of ' 
lation;” where, 


creditable to the 
pocket of its ind ie 
The farms in thé county can none of them be cali « 
ed large; and many of them have been subdivided ks , 








an injurious extent. If a man has.a layge family of* 
children to establish} and_wishes to’ form them,to t 
Strick habits -of ay wiolant.” 
life, we advise him to emigrate into thosé new coun-"* 
tries, where land jis fertile and chéap; and ‘he cat 
form a sort of patriarchal tolony around him. . “The: 
homestead with ds is too*sniall to admit of farther 
division. If he wishes togen; largely in the rais- , 
ing of live stock,-or in the cultivation of hemp, he‘ls 
promised, in the fertile alluvions of ‘the. western 
states, advantages which ‘are not’to be found henes* 

















But if, on the other hand, it-is: 





we believe that the vantage is ; 
the banks of, the @hio he may 


of I 

Sad s slower may bring him twenty" 

el, equal to six 

els here will bri 

bushel, whieh > ie 

as dear in Ohio as it is here, 

the lands are of much easier great dif- 


ference is in the expense and’trouble of manuring our 
lands, for which there will be moré than an equiva- ~ 
lent in the increased value of the crop. Let the far- 
mers of Essex then, according ‘to the French pro- 
verb, “if they stand well, stand still;” and instead of « 
ee the hardships of the times and the 
sm crate comiot sad of bethedhiietiots eae , 
com on 
"state OF gocie- » 


of the meansof comfort and of be 
tion, which they posséss; and look 
the peculiar blessings of that improv i 


y By which they live, instead of being dazzled by~, . 

e bright visions of more fertile soils, and a ¥, 

products without labor, which have deluded so ’ 

to their ruin. . , 
It must be admitted that the farmers of Essex 

county have singular advan from their proximi 

to good markets. ‘Their uce they can easi 

for cash. Haverhill, Andover, Lowell, bury, 

Newburyport, Salem, Marblehead, Lynn, and Bys- 


duce at as prices as are to be obtained in any -“ 
part of the country. With all this however the ag- 


10 | riculture of Essex county is not in an improved-con- 


10} dition. ‘Very little is compared “with 
, hy what may be done. We Tefer ‘te some promi-- 


nent defects or faults in our husbandry; and with a . — 
proper respect for the judgment of those more com- - - 
etent than ourselves to treat this ‘ subject, we will 
Rasard a few hints as matters of inquiry and rellee- 





* The above statements are to be found in the Me- j tion. 2 A * in “ 
moirs of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, and | It must be admitted, in the first place, that there is 
the Reports of the Essex Agricultural Society. 
OfsJesse Curtis, of Marble 
{ Of Jesse Putman, of Danvers, 





a t want of in our agricultural. 
i ansehen any rgulr pln cultiva- 
tion or pursue any regular rotation of crops; but sp- 























governed rather b secidegt, or caprice, or 
y custom, than _ well matured plan 
having in view the gradual and permanent improve- 
ment of the whole farm. We know instances in 
which Indian corn has been planted in the same spot 
upwards of ten years in succession, and potatoes near- 
ly as long. The uences are the gradual impo- 
verishment of the sal, diminished crops,and the ne- 
glect of other and valuable parts of the farm, which 
are doomed to thé product of a sour or scanty herbage, 
or to. perpetual barrenmess and neglect. It does not 
now remain to be proved that good husbandry requires 
a change and alteration of crops;* that crops of the 
game Kind on the same land should not immediately 
su each other; that it is a wasteful husbandry, 
which year after year spends the manure of the farm 
on the same pieces of land to the neglect of other 
"parts of the farm; and that a skilful farmer will aim 
ey a regular course and in succession to go over the 
whole of his farm, which is capable of being sub- 
jected“to the plough, and bring it all both arable and 
pasture into as good a condition as he can. ‘The in- 
telligent husbandman should look at his whole farm 
to decide what should be done; determine the quanti- 
ty to be cultivated by the amount of labor and ma- 
pure, which he can apply to it; and then arrange his 
* yotation of crops so as to take up one part after anoth- 
‘ér in succession, that in the end the whole shall be 
. bronght under a regular and systematic course of im- 
‘provement. 7 ; ' 
We shall speak next of our improvident or unskil- 
ful management ef manure. Manure is essential to 
successful husbandry; yet in few instances is half the 
amount made, which with little trouble might be 
made. Of what is made a large portion is wasted by 
exposure to the sun and rains.—We shall say nothing 
of the advantages of barn cellars and vaults because 
they are deemed expensive. But we will suggest a 
few simple rules, which every farmer «may observe. 
Litter your stock with whatever of coarse fodder or 
refuse hay or leaves you can procure, for their com- 
fort and your interest. The best farmer that Swit- 
zerland ever produced (Kliyogg) took care that his 
cattle should stand knee deep in litter —Fill your pig 
styes and barnyards with litter, or mud, or loam drawn 
from the sides of the roads, or wherever it can be 
taken without injury to the farm. Confine your cat- 
tle as much as possible when at home to your barn 
yard; and never sufier them to be in the roads; or to 
waste their manure at their watering places. In the 
morning throw the droppings of every night into a 
heap and cover it with a light coat of soil. Itis a 
better plan to house-your cattle every night as much 
in summer as in wiuter, unless the weather is ex- 
tremely hot. In generai, if the barn is well venti- 
lated they will be as co.:turtable in-doors as out, and 
in this way your manure heap will be greatly in- 
creased. ‘Take care of the contents of your privy, 
and save the refuse of your sink by throwing it upon 
» & compost heap, or making the deposite where it can 
easily be removed. ‘Ihe privy and sink on many 
farms are most offensive places, and are sometimes so 
situated that they compel one to think that their 
owners have scarcely made an approach toa state of 
civilization.t| We should copy the extreme careful- 








* For more than half a century the rotation sys- 
tem has formed the true test of agricultural improve- 
ment in every variety of soil and climate. Whenever 
it has been adopted, the artis found in a state of pros- 

cous progression; whenever neglected or rejected, it 
is either stationary or retrograde.” Treatise on Agri- 
* culture, p- 81. 

¥ We trust we shall be excused the plainness of 
these hints, but they concern health, comfort, and in- 
terest. A vault walled with stone is to be preferred, 
but if you have not this, place under the necessary a 
wooden box with or without a bottom, about two and 
a half feet deep, and let it extend three or four feet 
bebind the building, having a close but moveable co- 
ver; and then having a load or two of loam placed 
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‘ness in this respect of the Chinese and the Flemish 
farmers, who suffer nothing to be lost. A good farmer 
should look upon manure of every description as mo- 
ney, which he may place at once at compound inter- 
est, and the payment of which is sure. There is no 
provision of nature, which is adapted more to strike 
the reflecting mind with grateful astonishment, than 
that by which the most offensive substances, instead 
of remaining to pollute the air and destroy the health 
and comfort.of man, are converted into the means of 
fertilizing the earth, and return to bless him in all the 
varied furms of beauty and utility, in flowers and 
fruits and the more substantial products of esculent 
vegetables and grain. Manures decidedly improve 
each other by being mixed in compost rather than ap- 
plied singly. For almost all crops they are of much 
greater value applied green than kept over the year; 
and where a farmer cannot form a cellar under his 
stables, he will find his account in erecting a = 











and rough shed over his manure heap to preservgit 
from the wind and sun and drenching rains. e 
expense of it when attached to the barn need not*be 
great, and will be much more than compensated by 
the advantages gained by it. 

We speak next of the winter keeping of our stock. 
Though there are numerous honorable exceptions, 
our cattle do little credit to their owners; and when 
spring arrives it often happens that our cows, and 
young stock especially, are lean, dirty, and hide- 
bound, and indicate pretty strongly the neglect and 
hardness of their masters. In many cases, if the far- 
mer can get them through the winter alive upon salt 
or fresh meadow hay, he congratulates himself on 
having performed his duty and saved his money. But 
it is a false economy, and the farmeras well as his 
cattle are sufferers by such neglect and hagd usage. 
We do not require of the farmer to give mugh En- 
glish hay to his cattle, excepting to his milch cows 
in the spring, because it is too expensive a feed; and 
it is in general the principal article of produce upon 
which he depends for the payment of his labor and 
the pecuniary wants of his family. His meadow 
hay should be well cured and salted; at least half a 
bushel of salt toa load. His corn fodder, both ‘top 
and bottom stalks, should be cured and saved with as 
much care as his English hay. So too with his bar- 
ley, rye, and wheat straw. He should lay in a quan- 
tity of salt hay if his situation admits of it. To 
these he should by all means add a plentiful supply 
of vegetables; mangel wurtzel, Swedish turnips, 
carrots, or potatoes. ‘The three former, when plant- 
ed on ridges formed by turning a back furrow, the 
manure being deposited under the ridge, being once 
thinned carefully and afterwards cultivated by a 
plough or drill harrow, may be raised, taking into the 
account the cost of twenty-five bushels of seed pota- 
toes to an acre, at as little expense as potatoes; and 
with cultivation, which will give 200 bushels of po- 
tatoes; you may ordinarily calculate upon 500 bush- 
els of carrots, Swedish turnips, or mangel wurt- 
zel. 

An acre of carrots yielding six hundred bushels, 
and nine hundred have been obtained in this county, 
allowing toa horse three pecks per day, in which 
case he would require no grain and very little hay, 
which might be coarse hay, would be equal to the 
keeping of a horse fur a term of two years; but as 
horses are ordinarily kept besides the grain which 
they require,a horse tobe kept in good condition 
would need fora year more than four tons of good 
hay or more than eight tons for two years; now al- 
lowing one ton and one quarter of hay to an acre, 
which may be considered as a fair average, the pro- 
duce of an acre of carrots, as far as and while it can 





near, by throwing a few shovels full in every two or 
three days, you will effectually prevent the place from 
being offensive both within and without; and the con- 
tents may be easily removed at any time to the com- 





post heap without disgust or inconvenience. 








(June 25, 1830, 
—— 
be applied fo the feeding of a horse, is equal to more 
than six acres of landin hay. The manure made 
from succulent vegetables is doubtless preferable to 
that from coarse dry food; the health of the animals 
fed upon them is much better. 

Swedish turnips are easily raised and are a valua- 
ble food for cattle. One of the most eminent farmerg 
and breeders* in England, at a public meeting in No 
vember last, declared that-after several years’ expe 
rience he deemed them for feeding stock superior to 
every. other species of vegetable. Mangel wurtzel 
is a more precarious crop; it does not keep so late, 
and is much more likely to be injured by early frosts, 
It is said likewise, and some instances within our own 
observation seem to favor the belief, that where it ig 
given abundantly to milch cows, while it increases 
the quantity of milk, it tends to reduce their flesh, 
We have found the Swedish turnips a nutritious and 
excellent root for neat cattle and sheep. Swedish 
turnips have been kept perfectly free from frost, even 
during this inclement winter, by being placed in a 
vacant mow and secured top and sides and bottom 
with a thick covering and flooring of refuse salt hay, 
Another advantage of this root is that it may be kept 
in a sound state until June. Jesse Buel, Esq. of Al 
bany, has raised good crops for several years by plant- 
ing them on land from which the same year he had 
taken a crop of grass. Good crops of nearly four 
hundred bushels to the acre have been obtained in 
this county, on land broken up after mowing and 
planted the 18th of July. The fall however in this 

was unusually favorable; and the crop would doubt- 
ess have been better, if the planting had been earlier. 

We will not quit this part of our subject, without 
calling the attention of farmers to the value of boiled 
carrots as food for swine. By several accurately con- 
du@ted experiments, for which he received the Ag- 
ricultural So@iety’s gold medal, Arthur Young, the 
distinguished English farmer, demonstrated that boil 
ed carrots as food for rearing and fattening swine 
were greatly superior to boiled potatoes. If then, as 
we have grounds to believe from repeated expegi- 
ments, 500 bushelg of carrets can be raised at as 
tle a as 200 of potatoes, the farmer will find 
no difficulty in making an inference most important 
to his interests. We have a detailed account of these 
several experiments in relation to boiled carrots, but 
have no room for their insertion. 

We remark in the next place upon a practice too 
eommon am@gig our farmers, and prejudicial to their 
interests;—we mean the practice of permitting our 
teams so often to lie idle. It has grown into a prc 
verb with the English farmers, that if a farmer dogs 
not keep the plough going he. will fail. To every 
single or double team in English farming, a plough- 
man or driver is attached, whose sole business is 16 
take care of his horses and keep them always at 
work. In general, on farms where labor is hired, if 
the farmer can afford to keep a team he can afford to 
keep a teamster, who should be constantly employed 
with that team; he should no more consent to let his 
team lay idle day after day, than to let his hired men 
lay idle day after day. We should therefore plough 
much more land than we do; and when the team is 
not otherwise occupied it should at least be employed 
in procuring and carting to the compost heap materi- 
als for manure; or in removing stones, or in carting 
gravel on to meadows, if that is deemed the best 
method of reclaiming them; or in other purposes, 
which the circumstances of the farmer may suggest. 
At any rate, as a yoke of oxen or a horse cannot be 
kept but at very considerable expense, their labour 
should not be lost, where, as in most cases, it is pos- 
sible to apply it. ‘This can be best done by having 8 
man, who shall be attached to a team, and whose bu- 
siness it shall be, except in cases of extraordinary de 
mand for his labor in other services, to employ this team. 

(To be continued.) 











*The Rev. Henry Berry, British Farmer’s Mag. 
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(From the British Farmer’s Magazine.) 
On THE PRESENT SraTe OF SOME OF THE IMPROV- 
ep Breeps oF CaTTLeE In ENGLAND. 


Sir,—When proposing recommendations, founded 
on my belief in the existence of peculiar defects in 
the improved. short-horns and Herefords, it may not 
be improper to observe, that where such do not exist, 
my recommendations will’not apply, except it may be 
indirectly, by way of caution. Each breeder will 
judge of this fact for himself, I trust, without  preju- 
ao an opinion, that the improved short-horns 
are generally too large, and that some of their pecu- 
liar defects -may be plausibly assigned to the injudi- 
cious attempt of breeders to increase size, while more 
important properties have been disregarded. All the 
larger individuals of any tribe of animals appear to 
depart, more than the sthaller, from correct form, 

roducing at the same time a greater proportion of 
offal. It generally happens also, that their defective 
formation is seated in those parts, on the construction 
of which, more particularly, seems to depend consti- 
tutional vigour. I should, therefore, consider that. 
the most desirable and appropriate size for each breed 
of cattle, in which the greatest degree of symmetry, 
united with growth, particularly denoting good con- 
stitution, is to be found; and, by the way, would ob- 
gerve, that where the two do not prove to be compa- 
tible, according to received notions, symmetry, should 
give way to indications of hardihood and general 
atility;—I say, according to received notions, because, 
though symmetry ought to comprise the useful as 
well as the pleasing to the eye, I consider the fact 
unquestionable that it seldom does so. The causes 
which have induced breeders to consider great size of 
pre-eminent importance are too numergus to be parti- 
cularized here, and many of them sufficiently obvi- 
ous. There are two, however, which it would be 
improper to pass unnoticed. Among many of the 
consequences of breeding in-and-in, apparent in 
stocks of the present day, loss of size is not the least 
remarkable; hence many persons endeavour to in- 
crease size, in the hope better constitutions will result 
from it, rather than to obtain good constitutions, frum 
which would result desirable size—for I think it will 
not be denied, that animals in which exist the pecu- 
liar form which indicates great constitutional vigour 
will be found in the scales more heavy,in proportion, 
than such as look infinitely larger. Another cause 
why breeders endeavour to raise a description of ani- 
mal, in many respects, on too large a scale, and cal- 
eulated rather to attract the eye of the ignorant than 
to satisfy the judgment of the close observer, is the 
frequent exclamation of purchasers, “we must have 
something to come to more weight;” here breeding 
in-and-in has perpetrated another mischief. These 
rsons, one and all, tell you they now look in vain 
or the same proof from herds which were formerly 
most productive. They are become more delicate, 
and require increased indulgence, and after all has 
been bestowed on them, much more than can be re- 
paid in any times, to say nothing of the present, they 
find closely allied with the delicacy which demands 
indulgence, a deficiency in weight, and consequently 
in profit. Hence the ery for “something to come to 
weight.” Now, if we inquire, how comes it they 
have such a falling off to complain of?—they reply, 
that had such-a-one and such-a-one, naming eminent 
breeders, crossed with each other, as they strongly 
recommended in the commencement of the mischief, 
all would have goneon well, and probably improve- 
ment would have been made; but the great men, fos- 
tering a pride which has ruined their stocks, and al- 
most themselves, could not condescend to such 4 mea- 
sure, and all the natural consequences have followed: 
though I must confess my belief that this cry for 
large animals of the stamp (they not -being 
essentially large) will ina short timé be no 
heard; for the grazier will still find himself far from 





the profitable scale; it seems not improper to direct 
attention to this circumstance, as, if duly considered, 
it might promote better practice on the part of the 
breeder, and induce the grazier to adopt caution ere 
he promulgates any particular doctrine as to requisite 
size. Indeed, the demand for animals of great size 
has produced the worst possible effects: it has led to 
the adoption of a race of long legged, long backed, 
and short ribbed males, whose preduce are no whit 
deficient in all the worst features such sires must 
confer. If breeders, disregarding the dictates of pet- 
ty jealousies, and superior to the impulse of a tempo- 
rary popular cry, would persevere in breeding animals 
according to a standard adopted with reference to 
utility, the result must sooner or later prove satisfac- 
tory, and there can be no doubt that the grazier would 
be the first and willing convert. For my own part, 
if I may with propriety refer to my individual pro- 
ceedings, I have laid it down asa maxim not to be 
departed from in practice, to~disregard fashion in 
these matters and to look to essentials alone, so far as 
Ican understand and can obtain them; and I am, 
consistently with this rule, endeaveuring to reduce 
the size of my short-horns, giving the preference to a 
class of animals standing on short legs, possessing 
great girths and deep ribs. ‘To obtain such charac- 
teristics, generally, in a numerous stock, must be a 
work of time, but I feel sanguine as to the result. 
The introduction of this remark will, perhaps, be 
pardoned, on the principle that it may sometimes be 
expedient to show that what a person ventures to re- 
commend he is also willing to practise. 

A great requisite, in the fore-quarters of a beast, is 
substance or capaciousness—in width first, and after- 
wards in depth, as much as can be obtained; but su- 
perficial observers make little allowance for width, 
provided the eye be captivated with a deep and im- 
posing side view. In this essential substance, I think 
the short-horns too frequently deficient—a mere pro- 
jection of the lower part of the breast or brisket being 
regarded as constituting a fine and important feature 
of the fore-quarter, while the contracted girth and 
‘natfow space between the fore-legs are overlooked. 
Regarding as I do great width and capacity of the 
chest as absolutely essential, I cannot too strongly re- 
commend the attention of breeders of short-horns to 
this point. Indeed, if the breed ever fail, as others 
have done, 1. doubt not this is the defect to which 
their want of success will be chiefly owing. But 
frequent as is the defect, there yet remain great num- 
bers of short-horns well calculated to remedy it. 

The shoulders of the short-horns are generally 
more upright than according to established opinion 
they ought to be, and not unfrequently they are 
coarse. On this part of the question I must confess 
my opinion to be at variance with that of many 
breeders, whose judgment I respect most highly. If 
the defects above-named do not exist ina great de- 
gree, I should disregard them, and that for reasons 
which shall be stated. In breeding from animals, se- 
lected with a view to remedy particular defects, it 
generally will happen that to attain the object de- 
sired something must be sacrificed. For instance, a 
beast, having bad shoulders, may be very perfect in 
other respects, while the animal referred to as a cross 
with such may possess good shoulders, but be- other- 
wise more or less objectionable. Such a state of the 
case, therefere, renders it highly desirable to assign, 
if possible, the real force of the objection. against mo- 
derately upright and coarse shoulders, because if they 
can be shown not to be essentially objectionable, it 
follows that no essential point should be sacrificed, 
or fora time lost sight of, to obtain them. : In the’ 
horse, and in animals in which free and safe action 
are of importanee, upright shoulders are decidedly 
objectionable, and it appears to me that this opinion 
having been ado as to the horse, preconceived 
ideas'of beauty 


circumstances by no means justify. “For, to cohsider 


co-operating, decisions have been | extremit 
longer | formed respecting the proper form of the cow, which 
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esitate to state my conviétion it 


right shoulders generalfy has not only greater appa-. 
rent, but actual width and capacity of chest, and 
that in the process of feeding, her frame is capable of 
greater expansion than that of one which 

shoulders falling more finely backwards. ‘Aad to this, 
that it may be questioned, whether it be desirable to 


one of the finest roasting pieces of meat the carcase 
produces, which is inevitably the. case if the shoul- 
ders be not rather upright than otherwise. I am 
aware of only one more objection which it appears 
necessary to meet on this question of position. It 
may be urged, that an animal in a Jean state is not so 


upright position of the shoulder leaves a vacuum in 
what is called the ~~ behind it. Now, I ask, is it 
not as well to have this space left for ‘the uninter- 


cupied by the shoulder blades, which so far rechudie 
the growth of the beef? Is it not, in short, better Bo 
place the shoulders out of the way, or’ so at least as. 
they shall intrude only on that part where the coats 
est beef is produced? Convinced I am entitled to an 
answer in the affirmative, I have no hesitation in 


tle if at all objectionable; and though, as regards 
beauty, in certain stages of the animal’s existence, 
another position might be preferable, as régards utili- 
ty, that which is generally objected to is rather en- 
titled to the preference. Add to this, that such posi- 
tion of the shoulder is perfectly consistent with the 
most excellent points in the short-horns, thé outside 
shoulder and the neck-vein. With respect to the 
coarseness of the shoulder points, or greatness of the 
bone, an extreme, should say, is to be avoided; but 


mit. It appears to me unquestionable, that breeders 
have laid too great stress on the nécessity of produc- 
ing animals with very small bone. It is: not for a 
moment to be doubted, that it is very desirable to 
have as small a proportion of offal as possible in the car- 
case of beef, but it is a “question entitled to serious 
consideration, whether this is not frequently purchas- 
ed by too great a sacrifice? . Absolute coarseness must 
be condemned, but I think extremely small bone is 
generally an accompaniment, and frequently an indi- 
cation, of very delicate constitution. It is also one of 
the first striking*tesults.of breeding in-and-in. Con- 
necting, therefore,as I do, a rather robust growth 
about the shoulders with robust constitution, 
may be considered a finer growth; but wouldanerély- 
endeavour to guard against degenerating into an ob-. 
jectionable extreme. A favourite object with the’ 
breeders of short-horns has been great length of car- 

case, and from this preposterous pursuit has resulted 

what might: naturally: be expected, viz.a very wide 


weak back. It is mmnecessary to devote time to an 
endeavour to show such growth is not to be desired, 
or that it is inconsistent with hardihood. I consider 


‘the fact unquestionable, and in this particular stock, 
ractice cannot be too much Teprobated “Some, .¢ 


the 
breeders, however, sensible that the practice “is not 
judicious, have endeavoured to obtain length in the 
quarters, which is certainly more desirable, but this 
has been pursued beyond the point of utility. 


reall , from the setting the ‘ at the 
ater of the fi vitopaaicatiy af tah 





| 


mity of the rump, which efor 
being deceptions, is undesirable ‘for 4 


have any part of the shoulder blade intruding’ into . 


sightly, and, consequently, not so saleable, when the - 


rupted growth of a quantity of beef, as to have it’oc- . 


any thing short of that extreme I would certainly ad- - 


never sacrifice any useful property to obtain what ~ 


hind quarters of many beasts — radi eS 


will on investigation be found, that the cow with up . 


Stating, that the shoulder placed rather upright is lit- “* 


would, 


_ 


space between the hip and first rib,and a narrow . * 
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ever that. great recommendation, a Fall twist— 
the division of the thighs in such extends very 
muéh:too high—which is an indication of want df 
gtamina—besides its excluding a point on which the 
butcher justifiably sets great value. In the beast pos- 
sessing the less fashionable rump, that is, one with 
the tail set into it more, as it were, than at the extre- 
mity upon it, a corresponding full twist will general- 
ly be found. Such being my sentiments on these 
points, it is quite consistent to recommend breeders of 
short-horns to endeavour to obtain a wider and shorter 
back, and not unduly to value a very long hind-quar- 
ter, if it be not accompanied with a good full twist, 
and sufficiently and. equally covered with meat 
throughout its whole length. It happens occasionally 
in the short-horns, as it does with all other breeds, 
and generally, I haye observed, in proportion as they 
are more near to the unimproved originals, that there 
is a tendency to undesirable fulness in the buttock 
and projection of the round bone. When such is the 
case, it not unfrequently happens that the flesh of the 
buttock is of a very bad quality, and is designated in 
the northern counties as ly This description of 
flesh is, of course, to be guarded against; but the pe- 
culiar form described may exist where the flesh is ex- 
cellent. ‘The breeder has, therefore, rather a nice 
task to decide how far he ought to reject this form of 
the hind-quarters. So particularly has it been guard- 
ee against in the Herefords, so much pains have been 
taken to compress the round bones, so as that a line 
drawn across them should be perfectly straight, that 
the effect has been to deprive that breed of the re- 
quisite proportion of weight in the hind-quarter, and 
their thighs are literally shrinking to nothing. The 
odject of the judicious breeder will therefore be to 
avoid extremes. In his endeavour to attain symme- 
try and a due degree of lightness of offal, he will 
bear in mind that these are not to be purchased by a 
sacrifice of essentials, and whatever may be the va- 
riety of opinions on the general question, experience 
will assure him.of this, that customers are more rea- 
Dy found for animals comparatively coarser in frame, 
than for those which have been over-refined, as many 
of the Herefords have, till they no longer hold out a 
promise of attaining the necessary table weight 
and substance in the prime parts. These.sentiments, 
I am well aware, are contrary to received opinions 
among breeders, and will expose me to attack from the 
votaries of fashion; but my remarks were not com- 


\ 4menced with any intention to subscribe to what I 


deepa the errors of the worshippers of that deity; and 
vf.my opinions are assailed, | trust it will be with 
eome show of reasen. 

Fhe hide of the improved short-hora has always 
zppeared to be rather too thin, but great caution is ne- 
cessary in acting under such an impression. The 
thin hide, covered with a profusion of hair, and co- 
yering a very fine and delicate quality of flesh, are 
generally indications of disposition to lay on beef ra- 
yaily and at an early age, recommendations for which 
the short-horns stand unrivalled. But where these 
qualities exist in a great degree, I think the animal 
more liable to excitement from external causes, and 
the meat of such, after slaughter, not sufficiently 
firm. ‘Thicker hides, less hair in quantity, and of 

uality more harsh, with flesh not so soft to the 
touch, denote slower thrivers—meat which will set 
better—and a race of animals not so susceptible of 
affection from external causes. Entertaining these 
sentiments, I.am yet of opinion that the short-horns 
would still retain their pre-eminence, and at the same 
time tly benefit, by attention paid ta the acquisi- 
tion of a somewhat thicker skin, and a more firm quali- 


ty of flesh. It remains at present oe I remark only 
; e particular more respecting the short-horns. 
: The males and females of any breed of cattle differ 
so greatly, that no little skill is requisite to enable a 


pronounce what is really entitled to be con- 
good ci of the-former. It is.a com- 





to require that a short-horned bull should, 


be like a Hereford, and vice versa: but though it be 
admitted that there are certain essentials which eve- 
ry bull ought to possess, of whatever breed, yet it is 
equally true that what isa good short-horned male 
would make a very indifferent Hereford. The Here- 
ford breeders wisely require that their males should 
possess strong masculine features, and owing to the 
smaller size of their cattle, and their peculiar form, 
they can safely do so, without running the risk of 
their stock becoming coarse. The breeder of short- 
horns ought to adopt the same principle to a greater 
extent than is at present practised, but certainly un- 
der a control from which the other party is freed. I 
have seldom found that, other things equal, a large 
bull has been so beneficially used in a stock as a 
smaller one. If then any person is of opinion great 
size is a mark of constitutional vigour, it may be 
worth his while to consider this fact, and to endea- 
vour to recollect if he has not on some occasions come 
to similar conclusions. Let him seek his indications 
of good constitution in other respects than mere gene- 
ral size. Let him look to capacity of chest, depth of 
ribs and width of the loins; and while he considers 
the masculine character indispensable in a short-horn- 
ed bull, let him not forget that the greater size of the 
short-horns may render attentiun to certain points pe- 
culiarly necessary, and that the principal improve- 
ment made in this stock is of comparatively more re- 
cent date—a circumstance which necessarily increases 
the liability to degenerate under improper treatment. 

If the foregoing statement as to the defects of the 
short-horns be wholly, or in part only, correct, may I 
not confidently inquire of the advocates for breeding 
in-and-in, if they could, on their own principles, 
proceed with that system to improve, or retain in its 
present state of partial perfection, such a stock? They 
tell us breeding in-and-in tends to increase and con- 
firm good qualities already existing in the individuals. 
I ask them, does it not act in a similar manner as to’ 
defects? {may be told that a stock in which such 
defects exist is worthless; but to such a remark I re- 
ply, that I can show them to be inferior to none, if 
not superior to all. Were they perfect, they would 
not require improvement; and let it always be borne 
in mind that it is on the supposition of imperfection 
my remarks have been volunteered. 

I will conclude this letter with a quotation from 
that well conducted and amusing periodical, «The 
Sporting Magazine,” and at the same time cannot 
avoid expressing a wish that some of the many able 
writers who contribute to its pages, would favour the 
public with their sentiments on the subject I have 
discussed as it relates to horses. In the last Novem- 
ber Number (146) of that work, a writer on the sub- 
ject of purchasing horses for foreign studs, has the 
following passage:— 

‘‘Nimrod says the King of Prussia is so careful of 
his subjects as to sell Fidelis, as his stock were defec- 
tive in their hocks. (I wish none were allowed in 
this country with defects.) That all foreign sove- 
reigns are not so is clear, as many of our defective 
stallions are now abroad. Young Gohanna, for in- 
stance, is, I believe, in Russia: he has lost one eye 
by a cataract. His brother Crim Con, who died 
about three years ago, had been blind with the same 
disorder some years; and the Earl of Egremont, I 
have been informed, was obliged to get rid of the 
stock in consequence of its being a family disease, 
produced by breeding too long in one family. All the 
stock of the Gohannas are afflicted with this disease— 
a great many of his stock being blind, or approaching 
it. He was covering at Romford in Essex last, and 
I much mistake if those who put their mares to him 
do not repent, unless they sell his produce young. 

‘‘His last owner, although he knew well enough 
the origin of his blindness, always said it was 
apm Tnesbed it out with a fork, though any one 
conversant with these things could easily tell the real 
cause; and as I cannot think any one, who knew his 
descendants would inherit this complaint, would par- 





chase him for the avowed purpese of breeding from 
they must have been deceived; when if they had 
more time allowed them to learn about their stock 
and wider scope-for their abilities, I have no doubs 
they would acquit themselves much better.” 

»_ On the foregoing passage of the Sporting 

zine’s correspondent, I propose in your next number 
when I resume this subject, to offer some remarks, 
and shall take the same opportunity of devoting a few 
words (it may be of advice) to Mr: Hayward. 

Henry Berry. 
Pensham House, Pershore. 


EVERLASTING POTATO. 


This root is ever ready to afford a suppl y of early 
potatoes from one end of the year to the other: they 
are left undisturbed, except when a dish is wanted: 
they are not deeply embedded, but soon discovered on 
stirring the surface mould. The flower seems some- 
what different from that of the common potato. They 
should be planted about the latter end of May; if 
planted sooner, they eome too early. Before frost sets 
in, the bed is covered with litter as a protection from 
its influence. They are taken up at Christmas, ag 
fine new potatoes, and are either suffered to remain 
undisturbed, or perhaps, what is still better, the pota- 
toes are completely forked up as they are wanted, and 
the smallest being separated, are set apart for seed 
under a heap or hillock, to be replanted towards the 
close of the succeeding May. The smallest sprigs of 
this potato will grow.— Gardener's Magazine. 


TAR FOR SHEEP. 


A gentleman who keeps a large flock of sheep as 
sures us that during the season of grazing, he gives 
his sheep tar at the rate of a gill a day to every twen- 
ty sheep. He puts the tar in troughs, sprinkles a lit- 
tle fine salt over it, and the sheep consume it eagerly. 
This preserves them from worms in the head, pro 
motes their general growth, and is supposed to bea 
specific against rot. ‘ 





Tosacco.—The amount of duty paid in England 
on this article for the current year was 2,859,00U1. or 
about $14,000,000—an amount greater than half of 
the whole revenues of the United States:—and this 
enormous = is collected chiefly upon our tobacco. It 
is in part the price we pay for the privilege of selli 
that article in'England oU; S. Sag ” “ 
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THE SILKWORM. 


Extract of a letter from Dr. F. S. Constancio, at 
Paris, to Dr. F’. Pascalis, of New York. 


«T have read attentively, and with much interest 
and pleasure, your two numbers on the Mulberry and 
and the Silkworm, in which I remarked very many 
well-judged observations. 
opinion of the nature of the Silkworm is the only true 
one, and is very ingenious also; of course, I approve the 
principle that you lay down for the rearing of these 
useful insects, that of providing them with atmos 
pheric electricity according as it is required. It ap 
pears to me, that instead of any electric apparatus, 
such as the trough, the pile, or Leyden jar and ma- 
chine, it would: be preferable to cover the walls and 
floors with cheap idio-electric substances, and to at 
tract the electricity of the atmosphere by means of 
metallic conductors, pretty much as it has been pro- 
posed for the hail-red. By these different means com- 
bined, there might be kept up, around the insects 
electric. currents without any shock, which, it seems 


to me, would be preferable to any abrupt development * | 


or charge of that powerful element, the nature of 
which is a secret, and the action of which is so uni 


In my judgment, your 
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yersaiand so wonderful. The ancients would have 
made ¢& it their Supreme Being, had they studied it as 
we have; as it is, they seem to have divined its exis- 
tence in the attributes of their ether, which, in fact, 
they placed above all the ceJestial bodies, the primi- 
tive gods of every nation. The choice of the wood 
for the hurdles, is, I think of importance; it may be, 
that by diligent search, some kind may be discovered 
infinitely preferable to all others for the preservation 
of the worms through their several ages. You are 
more familiar tran I with the difference between va- 
rious kinds of vood in the power of retaining or 
transmitting eleciricity, according as they are wet or 
dry, and oily or resinous in a slight or great degree. 
The ancients have remarked that some kinds of trees 
were never struck by lightning. Perhaps silk alone 
will be an efficacious means of securing constant 
electricity to the worms, a simple coarse web of it 
perhaps, or one coated with inodorous gums or resins. 
Since you have established that air, heat, and light 
are not the essential principles of the prosperity of the 
insect, and that its lite and vigor depend on electricity 
alone, I think that a suitable selection of materials un- 
der and around it, would create and maintain for it, at 
our pleasure, the atmosphere most congenial to its na- 
ture. As for guarding against humidity, the means 
roposed seem to me excellent and indispensable, es- 
jally in the United States, the most hygrometic 
country on the globe. On the other hand, it is also 
the most electric that I know, which peculiarity will 
much forward the propagation of this new branch of 
industry. Among the cheap, substances that just 
strike my mind, as fit for lining or coating the hurdles, 
walls, or floors where the worms are to be reared, 
which deserve a trial, I may instance, straw, the spar- 
tium, horse-hair, fur, felt, silk, tow, &c. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
WASH FOR FRUIT TREES. 


The very valuable wash for fruit trees, recom- 
mended by Benjamin Wheeler, Esq. of Framingham, 
Mass. is as follows. ‘Dissolve two pounds of potash 
of the first quality in seven quarts of water for the 
bodies of the trees. If the limbs are covered with 
moss or lice, I take a painter’s brush and apply the so- 
lution to the moss, &c. with care not to touch the 
leaves or buds. It may be done at any time of the 
year, when we are most at leisure. Once in from two 
to four years is generally sufficient. 1 have no gene- 
tal rule, however, but wash them as often as they ap- 
pear to need it, which is always when the bark is not 
smooth.” e 

Messrs. F. & J. Winship, proprietors of the Brigh- 
ton nursery, near Boston, say that “five years ago, we 
were exceedingly troubled with the apple tree borer, 
having, at the same time, several thousand trees in- 
fested with them. We applied the wash, as recom- 
mended by B. Wheeler, fieq. of Framingham, and 
have continued it every season since, the first week in 
June, in pleasant weather, on from five to ten thou- 
sand trees annually. The effect has been astonishing; 
not only effectually preventing the destructive effects 
of the borer, but killing immediately the moss, and 
destroying those other insects, usually found impeding 
the good health of the tree, also resuscitating and in- 

igorating every kind of tree we have applied it to. 

e should recommend as a general wash, one pound 
of potash to six pints of water. And for promptness 
of execution the mariner’s long handled tar brush, 
which may be had at the Agricultural. Warehouse, 
North Market-street, or the common paint brush will 
answer. Every other year will answer as a remedy 

inst the borer, although the horticulturist will find 
himself richly rewarded by a more frequent applica- 
cation.” 


It will be seen that the solution of potash recom- 
mended by Messrs. Winship, is somewhat stronger 
than that which Mr. Wheeler, prescribes. That of 
the former is one pound of potash to three quarts of 


quarts. Whether any wizaiinge is derived. from in- 
creasing the strength of the solution we cannot say. 
There is, however, a difference in the strength of 
what the chemists call the carbonate of potash, and a 
fittle more or less of strength in the solution is proba- 
bly of little consequence. 

Mr. Wheeler, in conversation a few days since, ex- 
pressed an opinion founded on some experience of the 
virtues of his wash, that it would preserve trees 
against the canker worm, as well as other insects. 
Should that prove to be the case, the discovery will be 
of incalculable value, as the canker worm, is, perhaps, 
the most formidable of the insects which infest our 
orchards. We think, however, that further experi- 
ments should be made before it can be positively as- 
serted that the mixture above described will preserve 
against the canker worm. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
WATERING PLANTS. 


A copious supply of water is very essential to a 
good garden. Loudon remarks that “many kitchen 
crops are lost or produced of very inferior quality, for 
want of watering. Lettuces and cabbages are often 
hard and stringy; turnips and radishes do not swell; 
onions decay; cauliflowers die off; and in general in 
dry seasons all the crucifera, (flowers with petals in 
the form of,a cross) become stinted, or covered with 
insects, even in rich, deep soils.. Copious waterings 
in the evenings, during the dry seasons would cause 
that fulness and succulency which we find in vegeta- 
bles produced in the low countries, and in the Marsh 
Gardens at Paris, and in England at the beginning 
and latter end of the season. 

‘*Watering is requisite for various purposes, as ali- 
ment to plants in a growing state; as a support to 
newly transplanted plants; for keeping under insects; 
and keeping clear the leaves of vegetables. One ge- 
neral rule must ever be kept in mind during the em- 
ployment of water; that is, never to water when the 
sun Shines. A moment’s reflection will convince any 
one that this rule is agreeable to the laws of nature, 
for during rain the sun’s rays are intercepted by a 
panoply of fog or clouds. ll artificial watering, 
therefore, should be carried on in the evening or early 
in the morning, unless it be confined to watering the 
roots, in which case transplanted plants, and others in 
a growing state may be watered at any time, and if 
they are shaded from the sun, they may also be wa- 
tered over the tops.” 

The water used for watering vegetables, if taken 
from a well or a cold spring, should be ex one 
day at least to the shining of the sun, otherwise it 
will give a chill to the plants. Only a small quanti- 
ty should be applied at once that it may have an 
effect similar to that of a refreshing rain: for water 
applied too plentifully sometimes washes away the 
finest of the mould from the roots or makes little cavi- 
ties about them, which admit too much air. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
LARGE TREES. 


Mr. Fessenpen,—In the town of Raynham, in 
the county of Bristol, Mass. near my dwelling-house 
stand two apple trees; the circumference of one is 
thirteen feet five inches one foot from the ground, and 
twelve feet two inches three feet from the ground; the 
other tree twelve feet two inches one foot from the 
ground, and eleven feet six inches three feet from the 
Sag The fruit is of a peculiar sort, in eating in 

arch and April, and keeps till June. ‘Tradition 
states the tree to be 130 years old. About the year 
1780, one hundred and one bushels of apples were 

thered front these two trees, exclusive of windfalls. 
owever incredible this may Appear it can be proved. 
The trees are now on the decline, and last year bore 





water, and Mr. Wheeler advises two pounds to seven | . Th 


d; the branches of this tree extend over 3 

nd five rods and four and a half-feet in diar 
. Yours truly, e. Hart. 
Raynham, May 31, 1830. eed 


TREATMENT OF VINES. 

Many growers in Italy have for years adopted 
the plan ot binding and pave re pedi with 
iron wire. 
Dr. Fisher, of Cornemburg, in Austria, not 0 
vine, but to fruit-bearing trees in 
of encouraging their growth and fructification, and as 
a substitute for annular incision. He recommends that 
the tree should be bound with iron wire, on the yery 
spot where the incision has usually beer made; that 
the wire should be tightly drawn two or three times 
round the trunk or stem, and then that both ends 
should be twisted together. The operation must be 
performed in winter, — in the month of Feb- 
ruary, before the sap 
ture is to be applied to the branches and young shrubs 
from which fruit is desired; and is to be removed in 
summer after the bloom is off, and at the time when 
the fruit is pe ry toexpand. This may be done. 
every year, taking due care to change the spot; and 
instead of iron wire a small hempen: rope, steeped in 
oil, may be substituted —London paper. 





y-to the 





Bourwine roe Vines or Strawserrizs. 


A gentleman in the vicinity of Boston, has this sea- - 


son tried the experiment of burning the vines of 
strawberries as recommended by Rev. Dr. Miller in 
the New England Farmer, vol. vi. page 233. The 
experiment has succeeded perfectly—the vines having 


now a most vigorous wth, and promise of a t. 
crop of fruit. ‘Dr. Miller states that his vines treated 


this way yielded their fruit not only in a more conve-' © 
nient succession, but at least a third more in quantity,» 


than others in the same soil. 1 









Latterly this system has been _— by, 


neral, as a means . 


begun to circulate. The liga- , 


_ RURAL ECONOMY. 





[It is for the object, and on the terms adopted in the 


following, that we have so often urged the formation \, 


of similar associations in Maryland.} 
The New Jersey Association for i ing the Breed 
of Horses, and for purchasing a Stud Forse of the 
best blood from inia, Maryland, or elsewhere, 
that can be obtained for a sum of money not ex- 
ceeding two thousand dollars, at the discretion of 
the Managers hereafter to be appointed by the Com- 


pany. 
Article Ist. The stock of the company shall be 
held in shares of twenty dollars each, certificates for 


which shall be signed by the president and secre : 
holders re be 


the shares to be transferable, and the 


to represent the y: 
2nd. When one sand dollars are subscribed as 


aforesaid, the stockholders shall be convened at the 


house of William Doughton, innkeeper in Moores- - 


town, where the company shall be organised, and 
elect viva voce, or by ballot, a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, who shall the 
concerns of the company, and hold their offices until 
the first Saturday in January next, and be.styled the 
managers of the company. . . 
$rd. After the first election the officers of the com- 
pany shall be chosen in Moorestown, on the first Sa- 
y of January annually, and hold their offices for 
one year, and until others are chosen. rntta 
4th. In the election of officers and determination of 







the concerns of the 
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‘ ‘As soon as the company is organized, a com- 
itso one or more shall be appointed, to inquire 
‘and report to the president and managers of the com- 
ny, the pedigree, performance, size, colour, price, 
We. of such stud-horse, as shall come to their know- 
ledge, worthy the attention of the company. 
6th. The capital stock of the company may be in- 
creased to the sum of two thousand dollars, at the 
discretion of the managers of the company, in order 
to enable thec ommittee to purchase such a stud-horse, 
as the managers of the company approve of, and di- 
, Tect to be purchased. 
7th. The managers of the company shall, on the 
first Saturday of eee annually, lay before the 
company a just and true statement of the receipts and 
expenditures incurred in transacting the affairs of the 
company for the last year, and shall pay, or cause to 
be paid by the treasurer, to the stockholders annually, 
or oftener if expedient, a dividend of profits arising 
from said horse. 
8th. No sale or transfer of the company’s horse 
shall be made by the managers, or the company dis- 
solved, without the consent and determination of two 
thirds of the members present at their annual meet- 


Sth. No individual shall hold more than ten shares. 
We the undersigned in order to carry into effect 
the foregoing constitution, do hereby subscribe for the 
number of shares set opposite our respective names. 
New Jersey, June 10, 1830. 
————EEEEEEEE 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











(From the Journal of Health.) 
RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 

What, exclaims Rousseau, are we to think of that 
barbarous education which sacrifices the present to an 
uncertain future, which loads a child with chains of 
all kinds; and begins by rendering him miserable, in 
order to prepare him, for one knows not what pretend- 
ed happiness, which it is presumable he will never 
enjoy. The age of gaiety is passed in the midst of 
tears, chastisements, threats, and bondage. The au- 
thor of Emilius here denounces the coercion practised 
on children, by which, in their tender years, they are 
‘compelled to sit at a table or desk in a school-room, in 
place of being allowed the free use of their limbs, and 
the enjoyment of their little gambols. Let them, he 
says, leap, run, and ery when they desire. All their 
movements are so many wants of their constitution, 
which thus seeks to strengthen itself. We must, 
however, distinguish carefully the true natural want, 
from mere whim. What is granted to a child, must be 
conformable to its wants, not its demands. If you 
wish to render a child truly miserable, you have but 
to accustom him to obtain every thing he wishes, since 
his desires constantly increasing with the very facility 
of gratifying them, you will be compelled, from sheer 
inability, finally to refuse; and this very refusal to 
which he is unaccustomed, will cause him more pain 
than the privation even of what he desired. At first 
he will want your cane, then your watch, then the 
bird which he sees fly past the window, then the star 
shining above him: he will desire to have all that he 
sees. Dnlese you bea deity, how can you satisfy him. 
With this understanding of what we wish tobe un- 
derstood by the rights of children—as opposed to 
their seclusion from the open air, and forced attention 
to books, the subjects treated in which are beyond 
their capacity—we give insertion to the following ap- 
propriate passage from a well-written tale, in one of 
the late British oe The person who speaks 
is supposed tobe an Italian of the sixteenth centary — 
“Jt was surely the intention of Providence, that the 
faculties of early life should not be strained by labours 

to the healthfal growth of mind and body; and 
‘the heart, the senses, and the principles, should 
alone be tutored ‘in the first ten yearsof life. And yet 


’ 
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how egregiously has the folly of the creature pervert- 
ed the benevolent purposes of the Creator! With 
thoughtless, heartless indifference he commits his ten- 
der offspring to the crushing tyranny of pedants and 
task-masters, who rack and stupify the imperfect brain 
by vain attempts to convey dead languages through a 
dead medium; and inflict upon their helpless pupils 
the occult mysteries of grammar, which is the philo- 
sophy of language, and intelligible only to refined fa- 
culties. Ask the youth who has toiled, in prostration 
of spirit, through the joyless years uf school existence, 
in the preparatory seminaries of Italy—bid him look 
back upon his tedious pilgrimage, and weigh the scan- 
ty knowledge he has won against the abundant _mise- 
ries he has endured from the harsh discipline of munk- 
ish tutors, and the selfish brutality of senior class- 
fellows! His pride may prompt him to deny—but in 
honesty and falness, he must admit—that the estab- 
lished system of education is radically vicious: that 
his attainments are meagre and superficial: that his 
knowledge of the world is selfishness and cunning; 
and that, to rise above the herd of slaves and dunces, 
he must give himself a second widely different edu- 
cation; more liberal, comprehensive, and practical. 
“It was my happier fate to enjoy, until the age of 
ten, unbounded liberty. I associated with boys of my 
own age, selecting, for frequent intercourse, those 
most distinguished by strength of body, resource of 
mind, and a lofty and determined spirit. I disdained 
tobe outdone in feats of bodily activity, and persever- 
ed with inflexible ardour, until I surpassed all my 
competitors in running, wrestling, swimming, and in 
every species of juvenile and daring exploit.” 
AE ALT TTT ASO ATE 5 ES AY 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








ACCIDENTS FROM WANT OF JUDGMENT IN BLoop- 
LETTING. 

[The following is from an English paper—our own, 
if the whole truth were told, would furnish very ma- 
ny similar cases of suffering and death; from quacke- 
ry in the treatment of diseases—almost every one 
wishes to make his son a doctor or a lawyer, and so 
it happens that the greatest dolts are often put to 
these professions. And what is the first thing they 
do? before they learn to compound a bolus, they take 
in hand the lancet and the pullikins, and the first ne- 
gro or ordinary looking white man, who comes to the 
shop is ordered to rull up his sleeve, whilst young 
Esculapius tries his hand upon him, often times at the 
risk, and sometimes with the loss of the patient’s life, 
to be sure the poor man is killed secundem artem, and 
the world is none the wiser for it.] 

“‘Blood-letting is a very simple operation,so simple 
considered, that [ have known youths during the first 
week of their apprenticeships suffered to perform the 
operation upon the living body, without any idea, 
however slight, of the relative situation or importance 
of the parts which might be injured, and without in- 
struction or any other initiation than that derived 
from seeing an awkward fellow-pupil perform the ope- 
ration. Many such operations have been performed 
without accident. Wherefore, then, should you en- 
ter into minute details and a long string of precautions 
on so simple a subject! Need | answer, that the ac- 
cidental opening of the artery of the arm, when that 
of the vein was alone intended, has been known, not 
in a solitary ease, but in many instances, to be attend- 
ed with fatal consequences; that what by ignorance 
or want of skill has happened, may again happen, 
unless guarded against; that the artery and vein are 
in many instances so contiguous, that a difference of 
one-twentieth part of an inch in the depth and direc- 
tion of the incision may make the difference between 
safety and the loss of life! and that in endeavourin 
to establish precautions, by which dangers whic 
have océured may in future be avoided, I do no more 


than he who erects a light or a beacon to warn the 





mariner of his approach to shoals or rocks, which, 
without such friendly warning, might prove destrue. 
tive. Atan early period of my studies, I witnessed 
an unfortunate case, which has left an indelible im. 
pression on my mind A fine athletic young man, 
brewer’s drayman, pinched (by the edge of a cask 
coming in contact with a post) the skis which eon. 
nected the little and the ring fingers t» each other, 
He applied to a public institution, where he was at. 
tended to by a pupil, who did not even direct him ty 
rest the limb; swelling and pain of the hand guo- 
ceeded; from pupil he was transferred to house-syr. 
geon,—he still went on badly; from house-surgeon he 
was transferred to assistant-surgeon, and from the ag. 
sistant-surgeon at length to the principal surgeon, up. 
der whose care he had been nominally admitted from 
the first —Abscesses formed first in the hand, after. 
wards to a great extent in the forearm. In openi 
one of these abscesses, the ulnar artery was wounded 
—the hemorrhage was great—the mouth of the di 
vided artery could not be found—the recurrence gf 
hemorrhage became so alarming that it was deemed 
necessary to tie the humeral artery. The operation 
was performed in the night, and it was supposed that 
the artery had been secured; nevertheless the bleed- 
ing from the forearm again returned, and the unfor. 
tunate patient expired! ‘The limb was privately re. 
moved, injected and dissected, when the afflicting 
truth was discovered, that the ligature had not sur. 
rounded the artery which it was intended it should 
secure, but had included the radial nerve (the Mediaa 
of Monro) which was in contact with the artery! The 
fatal results of error or want of skill in the ordinary 
duties of the surgeon are unfortunately very nume- 
rous. ‘Fhe drawings now shewn mark the progress 
of a case of bleeding from the arm, in which the ar. 
tery was unintentionally wounded. Repeated and 
alarming hemorrhages succeeded, and several sue- 
cessive, though unsuccessful operations were per 
formed, to guard against the recurrence of hemor 
hage: at length amputation of the arm took place; 
but the unfortunate sufferer did not long survive, 
Another instance, which, frum the holding of an in- 
quest after the death of the patient, came under the 
notice of the public, must be fresh in the recollection 
of many now present: it also occurred at a public in 
stitution, and the verdict of the coroner’s jury was— 
‘‘Died from the accidentally opening an artery in the 
arm, and from the want of proper attention.”—The 
work abounds in practical remarks, which will be pe 
rused with deep interest by medical men, and ther 
are some observations on medical education, highly 
instructive to parents who intend bringing their chil 
dren up to the profession. 





M. La Beaume, the medical electrician, has made 
avery curious discovery; that the accumulation m 
the teeth, termed tartar, is occasioned by animalcula, 
which are visible on microscopic examination. Ae 
cording to this gentleman, they gradually burrow be 
tween the teeth and gums, penetrate the enamel, and 
enter the interior of the teeth, thereby producing the 
destruction termed caries, and also tooth-ache. 

La Beaume, after numerous experiments, ascertained 
that the true malic acid (the purified acid of th 
crab-apple) not only immediately destroyed them, but 
dissulved the mucous collection which protected them, 
He therefore recommends the teeth to be brushed 
every morning, and also the tongue, which, when 
loaded with foul slime, is covered with similar ane 
malcule, with a lotion composed of malic acid and 
rose-water, and afterwards with the prepared arect 
nut charcoal. This mode of managing the teeth is 
very beneficial, as it not only removes the collection, 
and, when used only once a week, prevents its re-ae 
cumulation, but cleanses the tongue and produces & 
relish for food —/Atheneum.—[Mr. La Beaume iss: 
clever man, but we du not put implicit faith in his; 
medy—which is however, worth trying.] 
(Eng. pa. 
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RECIPES. 





i gahinemmmaennnay 
RVATION OF MEAT AND FISH WITH ICE. — 
Senne experiments have been made, by the council 
of health of the prefecture of police in Paris, upon 
the preservation of viands and fish by means of ice. 
The experiments have been various, as much from 
the nature of the alimentary substances which have 
been tried, as from the time they were allowed to re- 
main in the ice. ‘The results are as follow:—1. That 
fresh viands of every sort, as well as fish, may be 
kept in ice for a long time without experiencing the 
least alteration. 2. That the placing of these sub- 
stances in ice, when in a state of putrefaction, will 
stop the decomposition. 3. That the substances put 
in a fresh state in the ice, and kept so for a longer or 
shorter time, when they are withdrawn and exposed 
to the action of the air, putrefy, with the greatest ra- 
idity; and if the temperature of the atmosphere - is 
rather high, some hours suffice to bring on putrefac- 
tion and render them unfit for nourishment. 4. ‘That 
thése substances, when cooked after being taken from 
the ice, not only do not lose any of their good quali- 
ties, but become even more tender and delicate. 


MODE OF PRESERVING NUTS IN A FRESH STATE. 


A. B. Lambert, Esy. sent some specimens of nuts, 
which were quite plump and fresh. They had been 
preserved to so late a season (July) by a very simple 
but effectual process. When ripe they were put into 
a large brown earthenware pan, which, when filled 
with nuts, was placed in a deep hole in a dry part of 
the garden. The top of the pan being covered with 
a flat piece of wood, on which was put a heavy 
weight, the hole was filled with earth. By these 
means nuts may be kept in a fresh state till the season 
for gathering them from the trees returns. 


MODE OF MAKING AND PRESERVING VERJUICE. 


Some unripe grapes are put into a mortar, the 
stones being carefully extracted, as they would give a 
bad taste to the liquor, the juice is then strained 
through a cloth and put into bottles, which are placed 
in the sun, without corks: the liquor is left to ferment 
until all impurities are extracted. During six or seven 
days the bottle is filled up every morning; at the ter- 
mination of this time the scum becomes white, and 
the fermentation ceases: it is then decanted, taking 
care to keep back the dregs. ‘The bottles are well se- 
eured, so as to exclude the air; and it is then fit for 
use. 


Ee. 
——— 
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Bartimor_E, Fripay, June 25, 1830. 








&® The diffused concern which must now be felt 
in regard to the breed of Improved Short Horn cattle, 
by the dispersion of Col. Powell’s fine stock of that 
breed, makes it proper that we give some room to a 
further notice of their properties. The bull Bolivar, 
bought by Mr. Chew, at upwards of $400 at the 
thove sale, arrived safely last Friday, and has we 
believe, gone to Hampton. The reader will find in 
another part of this number, taken from the May 
number of the British Farmer’s Magazine, a letter 
from the Rev. H. Berry, a breeder and advocate of 

is breed, in which their properties and defects are 





¢# We have some right te feel gratified at the re- 
sult of the late sale of improved short-horn cattle at 
Powelton—we had the honeur to receive three very 
pieces of plate by the unanimous vote of 
land Agricultural Society, for having been 


ors #} lstrumental in the importation and display of animals 








@'that breed—much as they were admired, some 
tit extravagant in a judicious farmer to give 





for the bull and two hei 


there is no diminution in the value attached to them 
by the public. 

On Wednsotey 16th inst. the sale of Col. Powell’s 
stock of improved Durham short-horned cattle, im- 
ported or bred by him, took place at Powelton on the 
Schuylkill. Before the appointed time of sale, the 
lawn near the house was well filled with respectable 
visiters, who came either to admire or to purchase. 

The morning was extremely warm,’but the judi. 
cious arrangements which had been made for the dis- 
play of the cattle and for the accommodation of the 
company, which exceeded one thousand persons, most 
of whom were intended buyers or amateurs, brought 
the whole under the -shade of the beautiful trees 
which bound the park on the north, 

In addition to the above we learn, that the auc- 
tioneer stated that Col. Powell reserved the right to 
make one bid in each instance, which he would make 
aloud and in person, as he was resolved that this 
sale should fairly test among practical farmers, as- 
sembled from various parts of the continent, the value 
of the breed which he had introduced, and in regard 
to which so much discussion had prevailed. It was 
remarked, that more attention was paid to the size of 
the udders and milking properties of the females than 
to any merit in handling, or peculiarities in form, in- 
dicative of the fatting propensity, 

Sale of the Hon. J. Hare Powell’s stock of Dur- 
ham short horned cattle, at Powelton, near Philadel- 
phia, June 16, 1830. 

cows. 
Volante, sold to Mr. Perkins, of New York, 
Annabella, sold to Mr. Freeman, of Baltimore, 
Stately, sold to Mr. J. A: Tainter, of Connecti- 
cut, - - . - 
Virginia, sold to S. G. Wright of New Jersey, 
Yorkshire Belle, sick, sold to Mr. Benedict, N. J. 


$305 

310 
- 265 
240 
151 


Zendbia, sold to Dr. Thomas, of Baltimore, 410 
Sarah, soldto all “ - 410 
Delight, sold to Mr. Dager, of New York, 250 
Romp, sold to Mr. Freeman, of Baltimore, 240 
Maria, sold to Mr. Mitchel, - - 310 
HEIFERS. 
Marcia, sold to Mr. Roach, of Philadelphia, 240 
Zulinda, sold to Mr. Perkins, of New York, 201 
Adelaide,.sold to S. Allen, - - $30 


Lucilla, sold to Mr. Barnitz, 


- 226 
Calista, sold to J. P. Thompson, of Frederick 


City, Md. - - - - 225 
Nora, sold to Mr. Elmer, of Maryland, = - 255 
BULLS. * 
Bolivar, sold to Mr, Chew, of Maryland, - 405 
‘Tecumseh, sold to Dr. Thomas, of Baltimore, . 510 
Diego, sold to Mr. Evre, - - - $00 
Orlando, sold to Mr. J. P. Thompson, of Frede- 
rick City, Md. - - - 300 
Roderick, sold to Mr. Wright, of New Jersey, 201 
Memnon, sold to Mr. Briscoe, - - 405 


Mr. Powell bid in the following animals:— 

Heifers—Ortella, $350; Garcia, 300; Eugenia, 250; 
Belle and calf, 200; Ophelia, 500. Bulls—Gallant, 
225; Free Love, 300; six bull calves, 200 each. 

Ophelia of three years, was bought in at $500, and 
some of the calves of four months at $300, one bull 
of 10 months at $400, and others at proportionate 
prices were reserved. 

The animals which were not sold, are now in the 
possession of Charles A. Barnitz, Esq. of York, (Pa.) 
who, by his liberality, skill, extensive arrangements, 
fine land, and ample means, will be enabled to extend 
the advantages to be derived from this breed. 

Thus we find out of the above list that three bulls 
and two cows sold together for $2,140. 

Two bull calves, Orlando and Diego, sold for $600. 
Two heifer calves of 7 months, Calista and Marcia, 
sold for. $465. And deducting two only from the to- 
tal sale, viz: Yorkshire belle, a cow, which was sold 


rs five hundreddolls. each—yet 
it now appears that after thé novelty has worn: ir 








with a knew and: indin 
ordered; for $151; and the six day 
-mentioried, the ete a emaining 21 hea 
ave $320 each. J Ah 
Immediately after the sale, tables upwards of $00: 
feet long were. , under the shade of the same: - 
beautiful trees which had the company dur 
ing the hours of business; in the furnishing of which, 
no less taste, judgment and liberality were manifested 
by our host than in the management of his other af- 
fairs. ‘The tables were constantly replenished as the 
chairs were successively filled; and the gathering” 


storm alone broke off the social and pleasant commu- * 


nication between Col. Powell and his visiters. 





$# Amemican Sirxk.—We learn from the Fay- 
etteville, N. C. Observer, that James Smith, Esq. of 
Bladen county, will have at least one hundred pothds 
of sewing silk, besides a quantity of floss, worth 
about $700, the product of 200,000 worms, this sea- 
son, attended by a few small negro children. Let this 
be an encouragement to others, to engage in this pro~ 
fitable business. 





Spurious Wine.—Most of those who have visited 
Paris are aware that nine-tenths of the wine and li- 
quors sold there as foreign are of true French compo- 
sition. The Journal des Connaissances Usuelles gives 
the recipes for nearly a dozen of these preparations. 
We extract the following: —To make port wine, take 
of old red Burgundy three quarts, ratafia des 
Fruits one quart—To make rum, take of figs and rai- 
sins, each one ounce, of ox leather one drachm, pi- 
mento eighteen grains, saffron five grains; and brandy 
two pounds twelve ounces. Bruise the figs and the 
raisins, cut the leather into small pieces, pound the 
pimento and the saffron, and let the whole soak for 
fifteen days in the brandy. 





Poisonous CuEEse.—Several persons were poi- 
soned at Boston, recently, by eating cheese at a 
Grocer’s store in that city, for their luncheon. A 
tion of the cheese was taken and analyzed by a = 
sican, but no traces of copper or any other metallie 
poison, could be discovered in it. The cause therefore 
of the poisonous character which cheese sometimes as- 
sumes, still remains in the same obscurity as before. 

It is stated in the Boston Daily Advertiser, that 
this particular cheese had been received in a lotof fifty: 
or sixty from a very respectable dairy, and neither ite 
appearance nor its taste, indicated any peculiar differ- 
ence from the rest of the lot. 





In the Boston Medical Journal there is a narrative - 
by Dr. Higginson, of some cases of poisoning b 
drinking milk, which have lately psiack. ym that city. 
Four of a family consisting of seven, the lady, her 
child (a girl of four years,) and two servants, one a 
young woman, and the other a little girl, were taken, 
it seems, about two hours after besskinet, with nausea 
and vomiting. The three remaining members of the- 
family, being males, were-absent. “Whey were seized 
with violent pain in the stomach, and some doses of 
ipecacuanha having been administered vomited a 
great deal. The countqutate of the fen deadly 
pale, and her expression wild. When Dr. H. was 
called in he had no doubt that the affection arose from 
some noxious substance introduced into-the stomach. 
They had taken their usual breakfast of bread and 
butter, milk, eggs, and coffee. Large doses of lauda~ 
num and senna were prescribed by_ him to restore the 
regular action of the bowels, which produced much 
relief to the patients, and the negt day they only ex- 
hibited a little weakness. The copper boiler, which had 
not been cleaned for some days, and some milk ‘from 
the earthen pot, from which the milk at breakfast waa 
taken, were anal , and the subacetate 
was detected in the milk in considerable. 

This proves that the use of 





is dangerous, unless they are every day. 
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Sir J. Sinclair-has ascertained, by a series og som 
‘mentseonducted under his superintendence by G. 

and Co., dyers, Prince’s-street, that permanent and 
beautiful colours in silk, cotton, and woollen goods 
may be produced from the flower of the potato. Sir 
John says that these colours are “equal to the finest 
tints procured from the most valuable foreign materi- 
als, and in richness of shade they are likely, in some 
cases, to be even superior;” and he adds, that “‘it is a 
peculiar advantage attending this discovery, that the 
cutting of the flowers of the potato is not prejudicial 
to the plant, on the contrary, by preventing the for- 
mation of the seed or apple, there is reason to believe 
that it will add to the weight and improve the quali- 
ty of the root.” 


Latest. Forreicn News. 


Bixcept an arrival at Norfolk, which brought verbal 
intelligence from England to the 10th May, the fol- 
lowing is the only items of foreign news, since our 
last. On the 10th May the king remained in a very 
dangerous state. 

From Havwre—tThe ship Harriet, Capt. Johnson, 
arrived at New York on Thursday, last, from Havre, 
having sailed 7th of May. Unfortunately, Capt. J. 
brought no papers Cotton remained about as per last 
accounts. Nothing of special importance had occur- 
red in politics. ‘ 

Extract of a letter from Havre, dated May 6. 

Our cotton market continues extremely dull, and 
we consider that there is a small decline in-prices. We 
have accounts from Liverpool to-day to the Ist inst. 
Their market was also dull, and the decline during 
the preceding week was 1-8d: 

he decline may be from 4 to 1 centime. 


Sates aT Havre, May 5. 


Cotton.—44 bales Louisiana, at 1f.; $6 bales Lou- 
isiana, damaged, 71c. a 87.; 38 do. fair do. 94c.; 52 
bales Georgia, 96; 25 do. do. 95; 239 do. do. 95; 135 
do. do. 91; 200 do. Pernambuco, 1 13;°$4 do. Bahia, 
97; 2600 do. Bourbon, 69f. 75. 

Tea—400 boxes gunpowder, 4f. 60c.; 87 half 
boxes do. 4f. 68c.; 100 chests hyson, 2f. 75.—in bond. 
_ Coffee.—100 bags Havana, 93f. 101c. public sale: 
43 bbls. Jamaica, 424f. in bond; 295 sacks Haiti, 393f. 
49 tes. Martinique, 1133f.; 46 do. do. 113 1-3f. 

America.—By an arrival at New York, we 
learn, that the Congress of Columbia, has elected a 
President and Vice President, and that Bolivar, had 
retired to private life. 





Prices Current in Boston, June 18. 


Apples, best, bb]. .400 25.00. Beans, white, bushel. 
87.21.12. Beef, mess, bbl. 9.00 a 9.25; cargo No. 1, 
1.25 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.25.2 6.50. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, bb. .10a.13. Cheese, new milk, .6 a .8; skim- 
med milk, 2.a.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.12 a 
6.25; Genesee, 5.25 a 5.87; Rye, best, 3.50a 3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .53 a 55; Rye, .65 a .67; Barley .67; Oats 37a 
42. Hogs’-Lard, Ist sort, new, lb. 8.a.8.50. Pork, clear, 
bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.50; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a ——; Orch- 
ard Grass, $3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, —— 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top.62 a .75; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .$8 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a.33; 
Red do. Northern, 728; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel-—- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .40 a 
0; do. do unwashed, .20a.30; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .85 @ .40, do. half blood, .83 @ .35; do. quarter, 
washed, .30 a .33; Native, washed .25 a .30; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, .40 a 45; do. 2d soit, .30 0.35; do. 
Spinning, Istsort, 33 a .35. 


Prices Curregt.in New York, June 19. 
Beeswax, yellow..21 223. Cotton, New Orleans.104 
a .124; Upland, .9 a.11; Alabama, .9 a.12. Colton 
Begging, émp, yd. .18@.21; Flax.12a.18. Flaz, Ame- 
mal a8. Flaxseed, h, cask —— a ——; clean — 
ur, Ns York, bbl. 4.874. 5.00; Canal 5.124 a 5,50; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.124 a——; Richmond city mills, —— 
country, 4.874 a 5.00 Alexand’a, 4.874 a 5. Fredericks. 
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burg 4.75 a -——# Petersburg, 4.75 a 4.874; Rye Flour, 
8-37§ 43.25; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50 a 2.624 per hd 
12.25 a——. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.08 a 1.10; Vir. 
— a 90; Rye, North, 63 a 65; Corn, Yel. Nor. .53 a 
54; Barley, —a— Oats, South and North, .32 a.38; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.25 a 9.75; prime 5.75 a 6.25; cargo 
4.50a —— Butter, N. York, 124 a 15; shipping, .6 a 11; 
Lard, .8a.8}; Pork, mess 13.25 a 14.00; prime 9.75 
a 10.00. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, June 22. 

Bees-wazx, yellow .21a.22; Beans, bushel $.75 a .80; 
Beef, mess 10.00 a —- prime 8 a9, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1,6a8, No. 2, 5.a6; Cotton, New Orleans .104 a .124; 
Upland 10. a.11, Tennessee 10 a .104, Alabama 10a 
104; Feathers, South. .32 a.33, West. .31a.32; Flar.6a 
-1. Flour, sup. 4.624; fine, 4.25 a —— Rye 3.25 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a —-, bls. a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask 9.50; bu. 1.25 a ——; Grain, Wheat .95 a .98 
Rye 48 a 52, Corn 1. c. white, .35 a .37, l.c. yellow, 384 
a .40, u. c. round, 44 a 45; Oats .28 a .35; Barley, Pa. 
-60 a .62; do. East. — 4 —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .9 a .10, Virginia 9a 94, Western .9 a .94; 
Hemp, 210 a 220; Lard, .- a.7; Oil; linseed, 71 a —; 
Pork, mess, 13.50 a ——, prime 11.50 a—; cargo 11. 
Rice, 2.252 2.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .4 a .7, Vir. .4a.&4. 
Wool, common washed Ib. .25 a .30, half blood .37 a 40, 
three quarters blood .40 a .45, full blood 47 a .50; un- 
Soy 6 cents less, according to quality. 
&e. &e. : 


Prices Current in Charleston, June 14. 

Cotton, Sea-Island, .22a 28. Stained .12a16. San- 
tee, .23.a 25. Main, .23 a 25. Upland, inferior and 
common .9a .10 fair to good, .10 a 104, prime to 
choice, .103 2.114. Rice, prime, $24 a.24. Inferior 
to good, do. $1.874 a.2.25 Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $5 a.5.374. Corn, 
North Carolina, .46 a .48; Maryland, .46 a .49. Oats, 
-38 a .40; Peas, 66 sales. Hay, prime Northern, .874 
a $1. Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
-244 a .25; bbls. 254; New Orleans, old .28a.380. To- 
bacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44.a .64. Manufac- 
tured .9 214; Cavendish .20a33. Beeswax, .18 a .—; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84 a .9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
-6 a .64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .134 a 14; 
Prime, .— a .11, scarce. Bacon, .73 a .—- cents; 
Hams, .— 210; Lard, 8. Butter, Goshen, .18 a .—; 
inferior, .8 a .10. “9 








MACDUFF, 

’ For Sate,—Price $300. 

He is a full bred Durham short-horned bull, bred bY 
Mr. Powell of Philadelphia: red and white, calved in 
June, 1827. Dam Annabella, sold at the auction of Mr. 
Powell’s cattle on 16th June, to Mr. Freeman of Bal- 
timore for $310.--Sire, Mr. Powell’s celebrated Bull 
Malcolm. 

he stock from Macduff has proved good, the bull 
may be seen on the farm of the subscriber near New- 
ark, New Jersey. Letters directed tohim, 27 Nassau 
street, New York, will be attended to. A. DEY. 

New York, June 22, 1830. 
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-ALMANAC, 
1830. Sun. Length Moon, 
June.—Juxy. | Rises. Sets. jof days.| sets, 
" —, 
H. M.| H. M.| He M.| Ht. og, 
Saturday,....26| 434! 7 26| 1452/1 $5 
Sunday,...... 27 4 34 7 26 | 14 52 morn, 
Monday,..... 28; 435) 725/14 50! 0% 
Tuesday,....29| 425 | 725] 1450] 045 
Wednesday, 30; 435 | 725| 14 50] 19% 
Thursday,... 1| 4 36 | 7 24} 14 48% 1 ag 
Friday, .....+ 2' 436] 724114 48 | 299 
Moon-—First Quarter—28th, $h. $m. Morn, 
memes = "eC XOP Way j 





BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, ‘ 


: a. 

BattimorE Markets.—New wheat comes in slow 
and we can hear of the sale of but between 4 and 
bushels during the weék. New white brings rea 
$1.05, and $1 has been offered for a small lot of 
red. There is no old wheat in-market. In flour 
ness is very dull; the wagon price of Howard s 
$4.15. Beef is also extremely dull, and it must 
very superior to command our highest rate. » 

Topacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; do 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50 a 9,09: 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00a 18.00.—Fine yellow, 
20.00 a 25.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahan 
3.50 a 4.00.——Kentucky, 4.50 a 7.00. Cuba J8, 
28.—St. Domingo, 8.00 a 15.00. The inspections of 
the week are 431 hhds Maryland and 50 bhds. Ohig; 
and 2 hhds. Kentucky—total 483. 

Fiour—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—g 
per. Howard-strect 4.874-—-city mills, 4.623 ——Gyp 
quehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25—-—Gnig; 
best red wheat, new 1.00—; best white do. new .1.05~ 
Maryland red 80 a 874—Corn, white, .40 a..414; 
low .4l a. Rye, .48 a Oats, .30 a .3i— 
Beans, .90 a 1.00—Peas, .65—CLovER SEED, 3.75 -44 
—Timorny, 2.50—Orcnarp Grass, 1.75 @ pa ‘ 
a-——Lucerne .374 lb.— BarLex, — a Lar 
SEED, 1.00 a———Corron, Vir. .9§ a4.104 Lou. .Jl aj 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94a.10—N. Car. .84 a fo 
Geo. .9 a.10—-Wuiskey, hhds. Ist p. .2144.~; in bbls 
23 a 233—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 @.1h+ 
washed, .18 @ .20-crossed, .20 a.22--three-quarter, 4 
a.30--full do. .80 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 215; Country, dew-rotted, 120a 125-water- 
Fotted, 145.4 150—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, 
— a—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. |, 
1.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. -— a 4. 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50 a —— No. 2, 6.00—No. 8, 3.601 
4.00-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9 a .10—Feathen, 
-3$ a $4—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.75a— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, pe 
ton 35.00 a $6.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.004 
$5.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Bed 
on the hoof, 4.50 a 5.00—Pine Wood, by the ves 
load, 1.75 a 2.00—Oak, 2.75 a'3.—Hickory, $4.00, ° 
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FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber has now on hand, for sale, a supply 
of Grain Cradles and Scythes; also, Grass Scythes and 
Sneeds: both hung and separate—Hay Rakes and 
Forks, Scythe Stones and Rifles, Hoes, Spades, Sho- 
vels, Manure Forks, &c.—all warranted prime articles: 
together with his usual assortment of Ploughs, Culti- 
vators, Wheat Fans, Straw Cutters, &c. 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 West Pratt-street. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From the British Farmer’s Magazine, for May, 1830.) 
ON THE ROT IN SHEEP. 
«Observations on thé Disease which has 


lately been so destructive to Sheep, called Bane or 
Coath; particularizing the Causes and minut 


describing the modes of effecting its Cure; 
inti Sut those means which ought to be adopted 

to its recurrence. By J. Davey, Esq. Bath.” 

Lendon. Ridgway, 1830. ' 


This is an interesting, because a useful and valua- 
ble paper. It was written for and read at the last 
nema meeting of the Bath and West of England 
Society, and printed at the request of the members. 
The dreadful havoc caused by the rot among the 
flocks Jast autumn, and the uent losses sustain- 
ed *by the flock masters, render the information con- 
jned in this little half-crown pamphlet of the great- 
importance to every one connected with sheep 
The author’s rules for the prevention of 
s baneful malady are nearly what has been long 
amongst farmers, though not always acted on 
with requisite care. ‘To those who have been or ma 
be too remiss in the autumn management of their 
sheep, this publication will be a spur, and the curative 
treatment which he recommends is certainly deserv- 
ing the attention of every shepherd in the country. 

he account of the disease and its symptoms have 
been closely investigated by Mr. Davey, and he has 
arrived at his conclusions after careful examination of 
the effects of the malady in all its various stages and 
ces externally as well as internally. He 

seems to think that the disease precedes the attack of 
the insects or animalcule which invariably 4ccompa- 
ny the rot; and so unaccountably do these animated 


a. 





of an unborn lamb for instance,) that he is half dis- 
; to admit the truth of the long exploded doc- 
tfine of equivocal generation. This, however, is one 


worth the notice of the practical man; nor has the 
admission or denial of it any bearing on the manage- 
ment of the useful-animal under consideration. If 
we can become sufficiently acquainted with the out- 
ward circumstances which induce the malady, and 
attain a kwowledge of the remedy, to arrest its pro- 
gtess and perfect a cure, is all that a flock master, 
¢an require. ‘This information Mr. Davey presents 
to his readers, as the following quotations show. 

The best means for preventing the rot, the author 
states to be attention to the three following things, 
viz. food, local situation, and changes in atmosphefic 
temperature and weather., Of the first, it is observ- 
ed, that “experience has shown us innumerable in- 
stances that sudden transitions from one kind of food 
toanother in animals, apd even in the being man, are 
aare of injurious effects.” If, therefere, sheep 

vi 



















e been for some time depastured on dry or scanty 
herbage, and from thence suddenly removed into a 
© fresh luxuriant meadow, especially during autumn 
eo after the autumnal rains have set in, it is ten to 

game but that the constitutional health of such sheep 
will be jeopardized. Or, if removed from a compara- 

fively dry to a lower situation, where the air is less 
and loaded with vapour, the same bad effects 

are likely to follow. ‘Throughout the’ whole autumn 

+ and winter sheep require a dry lair, and to counter- 
act the effects of the humidity and cold of the season 
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should have a due allowance of good hay. 
’ “And a still more certain and effectual mode as it 
if our subject may be added to this; it is to al- 
Mew the sheep plenty of salt to eat. We consider 
~ this simple article of very great value and efficacy, 
formg an important feature in the matters we 
| prescribe. ‘The action of the salt given to the 
willbe to stimulate the digestive organs, and 
ps restore the balance of chemieal actions in the 
No, 16.—Vol. 12s 
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bodies sometimes present themselves, (as in the liver | 


of those obscure processes of nature which is hardi* 4 


of ‘salt. Hf, however, the 
leave it out and confine them 


more to 
many sheep dislike the galt at first, bot they may 
soon be habituated to it, and made partial to its taste. 


imagine that the sheep have been bred and fed on the 
dry and almost sterile downs in the chalk districts; 
and that he thén takes them. to his farm. in the low 
Tich meadows of Somerset, or even down to the 
marshes in the south-west ef the county. What 
ean be expected from so violént a transition, but de- 
nt of the digestive functions; or at feast a 
predisposition to disease? The careful farmer will 
particularly cautious under these circumstances. 
e will select for them the driest parts of his farm; 
will fold them with more than ordinary care in 
Siry situations. They may be alldwed to range the 
dry lanes and roads in the vicinity, provided they do 
Bot contain improper herbage, which is not often the 
case; or they may be confined in the barton; for some 
hours of- the day, it will be always advisable to make 
them take plenty of exercise. In short, a variety of. 
expedients may be resorted to, to prevent theif.over- 
feeding on a richer aliment than that to which they 
have been accustomed, until they are become ha- 
bituated to it: a few weeks’ discipline in this way 
will be productive of considerable benefit. 
It has been supposed by the farmers, that there are | 


ot and that the sheep, by. eating them, are 
ill; but after ifquiry into the alleged inst 

$f his occurrence, I am inclined to ‘doubt the éact al- 
together. In no case could I obtain satisfactory proof 
of such a circumstagge, and-I cannot help thinking it 
would be contrary to the wise economy of nature, 
which has taught the sheep as well as other animals, 
to reject those species of plants which would poison 
them. And besides, I am utterly at a loss to account 
for the mode of action in those pernicious plants as 
compared with the results. And also I cannot see 
why it should not invariably bane them at all sea- 
sons, wet or dry, hot or cold, which is contrary to 
perience. Now then we have noticed bad sup 
food, bad qualities’ of it, and great transitions 
one kind to another; all these- circumstances are in 
the power of the farmer, and he can adopt such mea- 
sures as his own judgment will suggest, to avoid the 
ill effects consequent on them. If he should be hin- 
dered from arranging these things properly, from mo- 
tives of supposed economy, he will find such economy 
altogether a delusion, and for the ’sake of a few shil- 
lings’-worth of grass will run the risk of losing his 
flock; some fatal instances of this kind I have seen, 
and have heard of more. 

«Qur second particular is, as to the localities of a 
farm. We have already adverted to the fact, that 
some farms are situated on stiff, clayey, or adhesive 
soils; and we should at once say that such farms are 
by no means fit for the rearing of sheep; they cannot 
at least compare with the downs. Still, however, 
much may be done to ameliorate this state of things, 
and which ought to be effe not only for the pur 
pose under consideration, but for the general advan- 
tage and benefit of the farm. These objects are fully 
treated SF in works which have agricultural improve- 
ments for their specific object, and to.such the farmer's 
attention is particularly directed.”. 28—30. 

author next adverts to the deleterious effects 
arising from stagnant pools and ditches, showing that 
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bage to which they have been accustomed. We will | posed weak 


} Sertain species of plants or grasses which are actually | 
instances | j 


“With regard to transitions: ftom rich to feed, | break a bone, but it is to one against 
or vice jbo it should be managed rally ahd limbs and his life. . I suspect, however, oat 
cautiously, and then these changes, so far from being | accurate ‘were instituted into the very 
injurious, will pe highly salutaty and improving. We | cases of being affected under such 
will’suppose a farmer parel a stock of sheep; he | stances, .it ‘appear that they have been 
to be acquainted with,the kind of soil and her- | kept arid , and tifas the: 


d to previous: 
, of body had not been formed. But 
im these cases are. com ivgly 20 
is in : f ’ 
“Under sach unfavourable circumstances as 
have been noticing, if the farmer has no 
removing the shéep, or putting them out on 
ma fete 
is A in in 
eT eer ates, a aid gi 
“The diseases which occur sheep ‘ 
marshy sienasions. are usually much ; <r be 
and than they are elsewhere; the 
sh + not rally outlive the acute state; their 
e nce is i before she formation of the 
flukes, and before ical appearances are observa-. 
ble, their liver is found in a state of suppura- 
tion or gangrene, the Sie orally term rot- 
tenness; and even if they ‘to bring forth their 
Jambs, eialy dhe - almtst immediately, } ss chances 
are certai t inst recovery in these cases. 
“To the f mse ge hdve advanced with ,re- 






‘| gard to the farm, we would add that the farmer will 


tof not sec 


tention exclu- 
he occup i 






a - 
such exertions would be by no means e 
even if such a ¢o-operation could not be attained, he 
would know the unhealthy grounds contiguous to his 
own, and thereby havea notice of the existence of 
even a remote evil which he could easily guard: 
against. A knowledge of all these particulars and of 
the relations they bear to disease, if once gained, is 
gained for life. And we cannot too much regret that 
apathy and want of foresight, which is tgo prone to 
leave all these matters to the direction of unexp 
causes, and the gavernment of blind chance, whieh, 
sooner or later, is almost sure to rap the knuckles of 
the inattentive; for experience is a tremendéusly dear 
school to study these matters in.”—pp. $2, $3. 

Defending the flock from severe or sudden changes 
of the weather is earnestly advocated by Mr. Davey; 
he recommends housing, ar shelter of some kind, 
wherever practicable, as an excellent preventive 
against rot, on which head he adds:— 

“A great many things may be donegunder all the 
circumstances we have been noticing,to make*the 
condition of the sheep at all-times tolerable, if not 
éomfortable; but when a negligent inattentive shep- 
herd pays little of no regard to 
allows things to take their chance, when he neither 
studies the causes of evil nor seeks a remedy, which 
is so generally within reach, it is no wonder that 
such distressing losses sometimes occur, and that such 
lamentable experience, so often*repeated, showld still 
have taught no useful lesson. ¥ 

, supposing» that, 
care,.the shee should 
ip be done? brings 
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122. 
ford “thake himself well acquainted with the first 


symptoms of disease, whether it be hypatitis* or 
siti sickness, there being a great advantage in taking 
the disorder in time. “The question ought not to be 
how the flukes are to be destroyed, and then absorbed, 
but how their generation is to be prevented.” ‘The ef- 
fects of disease are indicated by a want of appetite, 
sluggishness in the action of the animal, a heavy 
dulness and yellgw hue of the white of the eye. If 
stich appearances happen soon after any considerable 
change in the weather or of pasture, or of too early 
sharing, it behoves the shepherd to be on the alert, 
and without delay to treat the flock apd administer 
the medicines as follows. 

“We recommend that the diseased animals be 
housed for a few days; that they be allowed a little 
good hay, and plenty of salt may be administered 
with it. It will be proper also to bleed them immedi- 
ately to the extent of from eight to twelve ounces; 
and this it will be rarely necessary to repeat; such a 
necessity will appear when there is a buffy coat, or 
very cupped appearance to the blood after it has co- 
agulated; another bleeding at the end of two days 

*may then be required. It is not, however, to be 
further repeated, because this blood may also be buffed 
or cupped; and indeed in most cases once will be 
found sufficient. 

“On the evening after the bleeding, give them five 
grains of calomel, and five grains of antimonial pow- 
der, made into a ball with a sufficient quantity of 
soap. On the following morning give another ball, 
composed of eight grains of aloes, forty grains of ni- 
tre, made up as before with soap, or the aloes may be 
given as a pill with the soap, and the nitre as a 
drench in warm water. Continue a drench of the 
nitre alone a day or two longer; this will generally be 
all that is required.”—p. 38. 

**But valuable as these medicines are, it is not to 
be supposed that they can exert a magical influence: 
their efficacy will be precisely proportioned to the 
earliness of the time in which the first symptoms of 
disease are noticed. Thus although our course, as we 
have directed, may generally suffice, if the sheep be 








® taken in time; yet if they are farther gone, it may 


be necessary to repeat it twice or thrice, or even 
more, allowing the sheep a day’s run in the fields be- 
tween, and taking care that the circumstances which 
first induced the disease be guarded against. 

«“When we direct the sheep to be housed, it is not 
“meant that they be kept in close confinement; the 
objects to be attained are preserving them from wet 
or inclement weather, while they are under the influ- 
ence of medicine, and also keeping them from filling 


* their stomachs with grass during the period.”—p. 39. 


If the sheep are infected by the gall-sickness, then 
the mede of procedure will be somewhat different, 
and regulated by the appearance of the symptoms. 

** When listlessness or stupor prevails to a conside- 
rable degree, or if there is a fulness of the veins, or 
if the pulse be above 100, then it will be proper to 
bleed once to the extent of about eight ounces. We 
shall then have occasion to resort to the first dose in 
the last prescription, viz. five grains of calomel and 
five of antimony. 

“Next morhing give five grains of antimony and 
forty grains of nitre, of course including the usual 
allowance of salt, which is always to be presented. 
After this, 2 few hours’ run in some good dry grass 
may be allowed. The next day, the medicine pre- 
pared as follows is to be administered. ‘Take of oak 
bark (bruised) four ounces, water four pints, boil 
them gently for twenty minutes. Strain the decoc- 
tion, and add one ounce of the diluted sulphuric acid, 
and give the sheep three tablespoonsful every morn- 
ing and evening. If two hms of green copperas 
(sulphate of iron) be @H to the quantity of decoc- 





* A little animal resembling a full bladder, attached 
to the egats of the different viscera. 
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tion here ordered, it’will greatly enhance its powers. 
Any other quantity may be made by keeping the pro- 
portionate quantity of the different ingredients. 

«This. last dose is to be continued till the symp- 
toms of disease have subsided. In very wet seasons 
it may be necessary to repeat it for a fortnight; in 
common seasons not so long.”—pp. 40, 41. 

The farmer may, perhaps, imagine that these par- 
ticulars are too many for the attainment of a life oc- 
cupied as his is, but he need not be afraid of soon 
gaining the necessary knowledge. ‘To assist him, the 
author has added a list of the articles which he should 
keep by him, which we subjoin:—being furnished 
with grain scales he must purchase, 

s. d. 
2 oz. of calomel will cost 1 6 making 192 doses. 


4 oz.of antimonial powder,2 6° 384 ditto. 
4 oz. of aloes - 2 0 ee 192 ditto. 
1 Ib. nitre - - .010 6s 144 ditto. 


4 lb. dilutedsulphuric acid 0 4 

4 lb. sulphate of iron 0 6 ; 
making together 7s. 8d., which will furnish him with 
a stock greater than he may have occasion to use for 
a long time. : 

“Of course the farmer will see the necessity of 
keeping each article dry, in a separate bottle and 
well stopped, and legibly labelled on the outside, with 
the precaution of having the word ‘poison’ written 
under each to prevent accident. All the bottles may 
be lodged in a snug box, fitted up as a medicine chest, 
which should be always kept locked, and safely de- 
posited in some dry situation in the house. His grain 
scales,a Dutch tile, and a palette knife to mix his 
medicines will complete his stock.”—p. 43. 

One word of caution in conclusion. Beware of 
applying any of these medicines to his own species. 

hey are too dangerous to be used unskilfully. No 
experiments shoulg be tried with them. 


Hints Appressep To THE Farmers or Essex 
County. 
(Concluded from page 114.) 

The gains of husbandry, even under the mest suc- 
cessful cultivation, must be small, and in our system 
of farming must arise from smallsales and small sav- 
ings. But if the®gains are small the risks are pro- 
portionably small; and if there are none of the extra- 
ordinary and splendid accumulations there are none of 
the painful anxieties and extreme risks of commercial 
life; and men are secure from those habits of inordi- 
nate speculation in which if they do not, as is very 
common, in the end lose all their property. they too 
- purchase success at the expense of all honor 
and principle. We have often heard it remarked by 
intelligent merchants in Boston, that of those engaged 
in trade from one cause or another more than three 
fourths become bankrupt or die insolvent. We have 
no doubt of this fact; and it ought to restrain the 
anxiety and morbid ambition which prevails so gene- 
rally among parents, to place their children in trade 
and to bring them up in the expensive habits of city 
life. A good farm well managed will yield a fair 


| compensation for labor; and there are no situations 


among us more truly independent than that of the 
man, who, to the advantages of a well managed 
farm, adds the profits of some handicraft trade, which 
gives him employment in inclement weather; and 
during the long vacation from agricultural labors, 
which winter brings with it. Two great drawbacks 
upon the farmer’s prosperity have hitherto been thg 
use of ardent spirit and the extravagant price of la- 
bor. ‘The former evil is vastly diminished; and we 
believe that more than.one half of the farms in this 
county will this year be managed without the use of 
a drop of ardent spirit; in truth, it is becomieg quite 
disreputable to use it, and no custom can stand long 
against public opinion, when it is once thoroughly set 
against it. ‘The price of labor is still inordinate, but 
this must come down. The price of labor ought to 





be regulated by the price of bread and clothing. For. 
merly wages were considered ample when a man 
could earn a bushel of corn or grain in two days; 
now he can often obtain two bushels in one day; for- 
merly the laborer was well paid if he could earn the 
cloth for a shirt in three days, and now he can obtain 
the cloth for three shirts by the labor of one day, 
The price of all mechanical labor, of which the far- 
mer must sometimes avail himself, is most exorbitant, 
such as that of the carpenter, the wheelwright, the 
blacksmith, the mason. ‘The blacksmith charges you 
a dollar and a quarter or a dollar and a half for shoe- 
ing your horse, and two dollars or more for shoei 

your oxen. The materials of iron and coal for the 
horse cost about thirty-four cents, and for the oxen 
not twice as much, and the time employed does not 
exceed two hours for each animal. Other articles of 
the labor are equally dear. The mason charges you 
two dollars and sometimes two dollars and a quarter 
per day; that is, in a trade in which there is no mys. 


labor, and where the tools cost almost nothing, 


tery, for labor which is not harder than common x | 


must receive enough per day to purchase more t . 


four bushels of corn, or nine bushels of potatoes, and 
more than twenty yards of good cotton cloth for 
sheeting or shirting. We grudge no man his ho 
nest gains; but while every effurt is mace to grind 
down the farmer to the lowest possible price for his 
products, we can but hope that the time will come 
when the price, which he himself is obliged to pay 
for labor, will beara juster relation to the compen- 
sation which the community is willing to make him 
for his own. ‘These, as we observed, are great draw- 
backs upon the farmer’s success; they compel a _pru- 
dent man to forego many improvements which he 
would otherwise make, and to husband his resources 
with an extreme frugality. % 

We inquire in the last place to what sources may 
a farmer look for a remuneration of his labor. The 
farms in the county, as we have remarked, are small; 
the system pursued therefore must be adapted to this 
fact. ‘The raising of stock, either neat cattle or horses 
or sheep, must be left to thuse parts of the country 
where land is cheap, pasturage abundant, and hay 
finds no market. It is not certain however that cat- 
tle may not be fatted here to advantage, or as the 
butchers term it, topped off or finished; that is, pur- 
chased in the autumn in good condition and sold im- 
proved in the spring; and the increase of weight and 
of price be a fair eyuivalent for the cost of provision. 
This will be finding the best home market for our 
farm produce, and the valuable manure obtained will 
be more than a compensation for the attendance. 
There is nothing so much against this system as the 
great profits or commissions of the butchers. The 
experiments. of several farmers in this matter in a 
small way have been such as to favor rather than to 
discourage further trials, although the extraordinary 
depression in the Brighton market the last year has 
occasioned a serious loss to some extensive feéders in 
the interior. 

The Essex farmer must make two inquiries for 


] 


* 


himself. ‘The first what can he produce on his farm 


for the necessary consumption and support of his own 
family? ‘The farming produce, which goes without* 
waste to this account, is always disposed of to the 
best profit. Here, by the way,let us ask what is the 
reason that throughout the country there is not one 
farmer in ten, perhaps in forty, who has aify thi 
like a good kitchen garden? the principal Tabor of 
which might be done by his own children, or domes- 
tics, and which would contribute greatly to the sup- 
port, the health end the luxury of | his household, by 


a bountiful supply of early and various vegetables 
and fruits. Under this head too we will cugeest 
only one rule, which is, that he should as much a8 
possible -_ par the oy of his farm for his 
support; that is, live as far as ible upon its 

ducts—A good farm may be sande to yield 2 pty 
of meat, milk, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, > 
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setables, cider, fruit, honey, and wool;~—and when 
— can have all these in abundance, need he com- 
lain of want; and will he not be as comfortable and 


‘his children as healthy to be fed upon good bread and 


milk as upon tea, cofiee, and sugar, which are such a 
drain upon our earnings; and ought he not to be aware, 
above all, of the consuming moth cf a butcher's bill, 
who must. furnish overloaded tables with meat at 
Jeast three times a day; and the expense of foreign 
and superfine flour, instead of the substantial brown 
wheaten loaf or Indian bannock, with which our fathers 
were satisfied. 

The next inquiry, which the Essex farmer should 
make, is what can he raise to sell? Pipe. 

Hay is one of the first articles, and will yield ordi- 
narily a fair profit. We have this advantage, that 
there is not a town in the county, which may not 
find a market for its hay. The Ipswich farmers have 
for years found a profit in transporting vast quantities 
to Boston market by land in spite of the competition 
of the neighboring towns, and the screwed hay from 


sMaine. 


Fruit is another article for which a ready market is 

enerally found. ‘The produce of the orchard of one 
am in West Newbury* has been equal for several 
years, befure the two last, when the owner is suffer- 
ing from the canker worm, to six or eight hundred 
dollars per year. ; 

Indian corn is the next crop which should claim 


“the farmer’s attention. This crop is the greatest 


blessing that ever was bestowed_upon any country. 
It is not a more exhausting crop than potatoes or any 
other crop, as may be ascertained from the result on 
those places where it has been raised for years in 
succession on the same ground, with tolerable success. 
The cost of the seed isa mere trifle. The labor of 


cultivation will be greatly lessened when we learn 


touse the horse plough and the drill harrow more 
and the hoe less, and renounce the old and useless 
systems of hilling and half hilling. ‘The best pro- 
duct has been obtained by planting it in drills from 
north to south, that it may have the full Lenefit of 
thesun. A successful trial, we are told, has been 
made the last year at the alms house, in Haverhill, 
of cultivating it on a level surface without hilling at 
all, with a horse harrow, and.not putting a hoe to it 
after the planting, the children of the estsblishment 
having been employed to weed among ‘he plants. 
The produce of corn fodder from an acre ‘or the feed 
of any neat stock, if well cured and chopped, is near- 
ly equal to a ton of English hay. ‘Thee is no crop 
which returns so much to the ground; yotatoes return 
nothing where the crop is sold. ‘The fodder from an 
acre of corn when the crop is good, it the opinion of 
Chancellor Livingston of New Yok, will pay the 
labor of cultivation; and if the msure is furnished 
by the farm the grain may be onsidered as clear 
profit. ? 

The dairy should be the next object of an Essex 
farmer. Ail the butter and spate poultry which the 
county can produce may be soll as fast as it 1s made 
and reared, in the several tows and villages which 
are accessible to different pars of the county. These 
are articles therefore for whch the farmer may com- 
mand ready money. By thy way, however, we great- 
ly object, unless it is very ear, to the farmer himself 

ing once a week to the market where he is most 
likely to be tempted to vaste a whole day and incur 
needles# expense. We ecommend therefore that our 
farmers should do as is done in many parts of Wor- 
cester county, where some established market man 
goes once or twice a week to Boston and sells the 
produce of his neighors in poultry, butter, eggs, &c. 
ona fair commissio. ‘The profits of a dairy under 
the best managemet will not be great—but may be a 
fair compensation, specially if the cows are well fed 
in winter and suculent food is provided for them as 


* Statement of William Thurlow—Essex Reports for 
1828—p. 29. 





it may easily be in summer, by the raising ‘of scorn. 
sown for the purpose of cutting green and keeping up 
their milk, when the pastures fail. ‘ 

‘The next object is the fattening.of pork, We 
cannot in Essex county raise our pe so cheaply as 
we can purchase them from.New York and Vermont; 
but if we purchase them at a suitable age and of a 
good kind, why may they not be fattened here with- 
out loss and perhaps with a small gain? If there is 
no loss, the manure obtained and the consumption of 
the offal of the dairy and farm is of great moment. 
We are aware that much must depend on the actual 
price of corn here, for on that we must mainly rely 
for fattening them; but this is always as low on the 
seaboard as it is one or two hundred miles in the in- 
terior. On this subject we do not presume to speak 
with confidence; but we propose it as matter of fair 

accurate experiment to Spme.of our intelligent 
farmers, feeling a strong, persuasion, especially if 
boiled carrots are as beneficial as they are represented 
to be, that the result will be favorable. — 

We shall speak of but one.subject more, in which 
we call upon our female readers, should any such 
honor our remarks with a perusal, to aid in the labors 
of husbandry and to share likewise liberally in its 
profits. 

The town of Mansfield, in Connecticut, produces 
annually, as appears by authentic statements, from 
forty to &ifty thousand dollars worth of silk; almost 
the whole of which from the hatching of the worms 
to the reeling of the silk is the produce of female 
and children’s labor. The expense of capita], requir- 
ed to begin an establishment on the Connecticut 
plan is, we are told, very small indeed. Is not Essex 
county as favorable as any part of Connectigut to the 
| raising of silk; and are not our wives and daughters 
as intelligent and as well disposed to be useful and 
industrious as any? We throw out these hints on a 
subject, on which we do not profess to have any ex- 
perimental knowledge, for their consideration, 


We have extended these observations further than 
we had designed; at the same time we have very 
cvrsorily glanced at many subjects, upon which we 
might refer to numerous facts, if we had the oppor- 
tunity, in proof of our remarks. We address them 
to an intelligent and industrious community, in hopes 
that they may excite to inquiry and reflection with 
others. We look upon the cause of agriculture as 
essentially that of humanity, public happiness, good 
morals, and religion. Whatever serves to increase 
the means of subsistence and comfort concerns humani- 
ty. Whatever contributes to make the country more 
beautiful and more bountiful, promotes both indivi- 
dual and public happiness. Whatever leads men to 
be industrious and frugal, essentially concerns their 
morals. Whatever increases our attachment to our 
homes, and strengthens our domestic affections by 
making our-homes comfortable and happy, must make 
us more sensible to God’s goodness. More than this, 
practical agriculture must lead a man constantly more 
and more to study the works of nature and to con- 
template with wonder and gratitude the miracles of 
divine Providence, which are presented to his observa- 
tion in the beautiful progress of the seasons and their 
appropriate and various products. ‘Nature is God’s 
earliest revelation” and it is full of instruction. Our 
Saviour bade his disciples strengthen their faith in 
the protecting providence of God by looking at the 
birds of the air and the flowers of the field. The 
enlightened and reflecting farmer, in surveying the 
products of his labor, the various operations in which 
he is called to perform his part, and the brute ani- 
mals, who gratefully acknowledge his care and look 
up to him as the almoner of the divine bounty to 
them, will find constant and powerful incitements to 
think of and to honor God, the great husbandman, 
whose rain enriches, whose sun warms the earth; and 
who in his goodness has placed man in his vineyard 
that he may till and dress it. 























ROTATION OF CROPS. ka 
* _ Chester county, Penn. June 25, 1930.; ° 
J. S. Sainwern, Esq. . 

A Viaginian correspondent, whose signature is T. 
T. in the American Farmer, of the 18th inst. expres- 
ses a desire to learn something on the subject of Rota- 
tion of Crops; and as I think the practice, ih this 
district of country, preferable to any I have witnessed 
elsewhere, I wilf take the liberty briefly tu state our 
most approved mode of farming, in referenee to the 
particulars inquired of. Your correspondent says Wis 
‘*‘cleared land is divided into four lots or shifts, of unm 
equal sizes, averaging perhaps something less than 
thirty acres each: of course,” says he, “my rotation 
of erops is corn, wheat, clover, and then cora again, 
&e.” The land in Virginia must be of a superiur 
quality indeed, if it can stand such cropping as that, 
without deterioration. ‘The average size of our farms 
here, is about that of your correspondent’s; but instead 
of dividing them into four fields, we have at least 
half a dozen,—and I believe that seven or eight would 
be still better. We hold it bad policy to plough ene 
furrow more tham can be well manured; and, more-* 
over, thata field which is not richer at the conclusion 
of a course of crops, than it was at the commence+ 
ment, has been injudiciously managed. The charae-~ 
ter of the soil ‘must, of course, be considered, in de- 
termining on a system of cropping;—as a light, sandy 
soil, would not probably admit of the same treatment 
as one in which clay greatly predominated,—though 
I think the great art? in agriculture, consists in gradu- 
ally ~ age the native condition of soils, by such 
additions as will produce a mellow loam. . In this re- 
gion, our soil igg a stiff loam, frequently with an ex- 
cess of clay,—which we qualify by the use of lime, 
with excellent effeet. e commence a cuurse of 
crops, by turning-down the sod of the oldest pasture 
field, eithdr late in autumn, or early in spring, for 
Indian corn. On the field thus ploughed, we imme- 
diately spread a dressing of lime—about 90 or 40, and 
often 50 bushels to the acre—-harrow it well, then 
plant the corn, and take good care of it, by using the 
cultivator among it, every few days, until harvest,— 
after which it requires no further dressing. In the 
latter end of September, we cut off the corn stalks 
near the ground, set them in upright shocks, with a 
band round each to sustain it, unffl the fodder is dry, 
and the grain quite hard. In October and November,as 
other business permits, we husk the corn, and carry 
both it, and the stalks, off the field—the former to the 
eorn-cribs, and the latter to sheds, ors tacks, to be fed 
to the cattle, during winter. 


In the ensuing spri ; 
we plough up the corn roots, and sow the field vik ‘a, * 


barley, or oats, as the quality of the land may author- 
ize. If the land is not very good, oats will do best; 
but as soon as the soil becomes reasonably fertile; the 
oats will grow too rank, and barley answers better, 
When the barley or oats are harvested, we cover the 
stubble with a heavy dressing of manure, and imme- 
diately plough it down. "Phis is usually done in 
August. After some time, the ground is well har+ 


rowed; and in the beginning of October we plough . 


again, and sow wheat, timothy, and orchard g 
seeds. 
neatest farmers are careful to have the fields ro 
when the ground is dry enough. ‘This leaves the sur~ 
face in good condition for cutting the wheat, 
mowing the future crops of grass. In the beginn 

of March following, the wheat field is sown with 
clover seed; and after harvest there is an elegant 
growth of young clover and timothy (and orchard 
grass, if sown—which I think t to be, in order 
to fill the sod with as much Ng a: poe sy 
as possible,) among the wheat stubble. i 

fine pasture during the residue of the season, 
next year it is fit for the seythe. Our fields 
treated in: this manner, in suocession; and by 
six fields, there is one in Indian corn, one in 
one in wheat, one in grase for hay, and the rem 
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two for pasture, thereby allowing a shift of the feed- PROSPECT OF CROPS. To this only plant, said one of the colonists, “oar 
stock; which is considered advan s. After 


wheat harvest, there is a third pasture field obtained, 
as above mentioned. If there were seven or eight 
fields, the ground would be allowed to lie for a longer 
term in grass; and when once made rich, several na- 
tural grasses, (such as the poas,) succeed the cultivat- 
ed ones,—and are actually better, for feeding cattle, 
than those introduced by art. This i8 one great ad- 
van in having a number of fields cultivated in 
Totation, and allowed a sufficient time to repose in pas- 
ture. A top dressing of lime can also be applied with 
advantage, where fields are allowed to remain several 
years in grass. I have adopted this plan on my own 
farm, which is a small one; and have even reduced it 
into twelve sub-divisions, or portions, for successive 
cultivation. This would probably be considered too 
minute a division, by farmers who wish to cultivate 
a larger portion of grain; but I have been, so far, well 
pleased with the operation of the plan,—and am con- 
vinced that almost every farm might be divided into 
seven or eight fields with advantage. We should soon, 
in that case, see better land, and larger products, with 
less labour and trouble. 

If these hasty observations shall prove acceptable to 
your correspondent, or yourself, I shall be — : 


P.S. I perceive, in the same number of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, an account of a JVative Grass, taken 
from the Southern Agriculturist, which is well spo- 
ken of; but, from the want of a description, it is _im- 

ible to know what it is. ‘This is a great defect, 
in such accounts. We often hear fine stories of sup- 
posed new plants,—which prove to be very common, 
when ascertained. ‘Those who favorus with notices 
of this kind, ought to get some botanical friend to 
furnish them with the name of the plant—or, if that 
is unknown, at least with a description, so that read- 
ers may have some idea of the article announced. 


(From the Winchester, Va. Republican.) 
NEW THRASHING MACHINE. 

We rode out to Mr. Joel Lupton’s on Friday, to see 
Dr. Clark’s newly invented thrashing machine in ope- 
ration. About $0 farmers had collected, many of 
them gentlemen of the first practical information in 
the county. We enly repeat their opinion when we 
say that the machine equalled the character they had 
heard of it, and that it exceeded in its performance all 
others they had ever seen. While we were present 
120 sheaves were thrashed in 7 minutes, which was 
17 a minute: 24 sheaves, it is estimated, yield a 
bushel of grain. We learn that on Monday a further 
trial was had, in which 550 sheaves, or 224 bushels, 
were got out in $2 minutes, and much cleaner than 
the bystanders had ever before seen. This is at the 
rate of about 450 bushels a day. The fact may ap- 

incredible, but it is nevertheless so. The ma- 
chine is remarkably simple in its construction, about 
the size of a wheat fan, is worked with one or two 
horses, and requires the attendance of but 3 or 4 
hands. The cost is about 60 dollars, exclusive of the 
horse er, which is about 50 more. We under- 
stand that Meaars. Joel Lupton and John Bond have 
purchased the patent right for this county and She- 
nandoah, and that they have already received several 
orders. 

A machine of the same kind may be seen at Mr. 
Kerr’s cabinet warehouse, in Winchester, to which a 
hand power is ‘applied, and which got out on Monday 
last 10 bushels of wheat in 30 minutes. Messrs. D. 
Russell, Bushnell and Kerr, of Winchester, have pur- 
chased the right for the counties of Loudon, Fauquier, 
Fairfax, Prince William, Culpeper, Orange and Madi- 
son, and will in a few days be enabled to supply orders. 


Philosophy can triumph over 
but nt evils triumph over 
only can fit us to bear all with resignation. 


or future evils, 


ilosophy. Religion 


Wake Forest, N. C. June 15, 1830. 
J: S. Sauer, Esa. 

Dear Sir,=#We have now, in the most favourable 
weather, a clear sky, and mercury at 90, commenced 
harvesting the best crop of wheat ever grown in 
North Carolina. My own observation of the crop has 
extended over several counties, and information on 
which I rely, embraces most of the state. Some cold 
days in the early part of this month have rusted 
wheat to a limited extent, but not injuriously. In the 
middle and eastern parts of the state the quantity in 
field is without any former precedent. The favourite 
wheat for light thin lands, at present appears to be 
the golden chaff without beard—the same in ap- 
pearance and adaptation to soil with the common 
bearded wheat, except wanting that excresvence. 
The preference of the farmer is, that it shells out less 
in handling. The white wheat is commonly prefer- 
red for rich and highly manured lands. Our corn 
[maize,] cropis very promising, and cotton tolerably so, 

Respectfully, yours, &c. 


Extract to the Editor, dated Port Gibson, Missis- 
sippi, June 2d, 1830. 
J. S. Sxmuvver, Ese. 

Dear Sir,—We have had a most favourable season 
for the planters thus far, and the crops of corn and 
cotton are very promising. ‘The weather, however, 
has been remarkably cool, and rains not very frequent, 
though sufficient. The corn is now generally begin- 
ning to tassel, and some in silk. 1 have never seen 
the cotton crops in better order, or the planters more 
forward. 

At oné time we anticipated a general overflow of 
the Mississippi river, but our fears are now dispelled, 
as it has fallen two or three feet, and we never ap- 
prehend any danger after the first June. It rose 
within two and half feet of what it was in 1828, 
when the overflow was general. 


Remepy ror Poisonep Anmarts.—Raw 
given to sheepand cattle which have been poisoned by 
eating laurel or ivy leaves, it is said, will effect a 
speedy cure. The dose is, one for a sheep, four 
for a cow. They can be administered by simply 
breaking the shell and slipping the yolk and as much 
4 the white as is practicable, down the animal’s 
throat. 
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(From the New York Evening Post.) 


THE CHINESE MULBERRY TREE. 

Arrived at Havre, July, 1821, a national corvette, 
commanded by Capt. Philibert, from a three years’ 
navigation on the eastern coast of Asia, down to the 
Philipine islands, and to the Indian Archipelago, 
thence to Mascareigne and Madagascar, and to Guia- 
na. The expedition had been devised by government 
to obtain a collection of rare and precious plants in 
those regions, fruits and roots, under the care 
and choice of Mons. Samuel Perottet, a member of 
the Linnean suciety, altogether an eminent botanist 
and horticalturist. He had on board,and in the most 
perfect arrangement 534 growing sorts, each in their 
native soil, in full vegetation, and filling more than 
100 boxes, besides a collection of palmists, and an im- 
mense quantity of seed, laid in preservative strata of 
compost. Never had France received so large an im- 
portation of exotics from distant lands, and no less 
oe about 200 non-descripts, or imperfectly described 
plants. 

In the higher ranks of boxes there were vigorous 
saplings or stalks, from 4 to 8 feet high, bearing as 
thrifty foliage as if they had been taken from a green 





house, and among these the large leaved Chinese mul- 
heny, from the Chinese colony of the Philipine islands. 


country owes its immense produce of silk and the 
greatness of the Celestial Empire, from whence we 
carried it, as the best article of our national wealth.” 

This tree differs from others inasmuch as its growth 
is active in the tops and among the branches, as well 
as from the roots. ‘These, which are large and bul. 
bous, incessantly give up shoots or stems which can 
soon be transplanted; hence its appropriate distinctive 
name of Morus Multicaulis. ‘The leaves are large 


“and smooth, serrated, cordated, crisped on the surface, 


pale or dark green, according to their age, but ex. 
tremely thin and silky. They afford to the silk 
caterpillar double the quantity of food compared to the 
ordinary white mulberry, all the characteristics of 
which it otherwise presents. 

But there is a more remarkable advantage from this 
tree. The reader of the Ist vol. of Practical Instrue. 
tion, page 37, 38, may remember that among many 
objections we have raised against attempting two or 
three crops of silk yearly, we have mentioned the dif. 
ficulty of procuring tender or budding foliage for a 
second hatched brood, at a period of the warm season 
when vegetation is advanced. Now every body 
knows that either the European or American White 
Mulberry (the last as good as the former) are under 
the same natural difficulty, and have done budding by 
the end of June, unless they were completely strip- 
ped. The objection, however, is perfectly removed 
the Morus Multicaulis, because its continued gro 
of shoots from the roots may amply furnish tender 
buds, and because its old leaves are, comparatively, 
thin, tender, and accessible to the smallest insect. A 
celebrated silk culturist in Paris, Mons. Loiseleur de 
Longchamp, has already and thereby successfully ob- 
tained a second crop. 

A very premature vegetation is also the attribute of 
the Morus Multicaulis; three young stocks were 
taken from the ground in Paris by the middle of Feb- 
ruary last, and very carefully packed, to be sent to us, 
but the cold was, however, still so great that the 
smallest of them could not resist it: the others were 
found in March full of buds, even from the roots. . It 
having been ascertained by Mons. Perottet that this 
tree was originally from the North of China, and yet 
that it was transplanted from Canton to Manilla, he 
further tred it in still warmer latitudes, and in com- 
ing home, he deposited it in the island of Bourbon and 
of Cayenne, and not long ago also in Senegambia; 
every wher it has succeeded, yet with difficulty in 
the parched ‘ands of Africa. 

A most imjortant attribute of the Chinese mulberry 
tree is the factity with which it can be propagated by 
cuttings, even xs small as 8 or 10 inches inclusive, 
provided they hive at least a bud or one eye at the 
bottom and one © the top. We have for that asser- 
tion not only the authority of our colleague, Mons. 
a but may of the Annals of Horticulture, 

uly last, page 33, ‘n which that of propagatin 
Marcottes or drageos is highly suing” Al 
these means have indeed been used in France during 
the late years, which hive been sufficient to propagate 
the same in such quantity, and at different Tattudes, 
principally in the Royal Gardens of Paris and Mont- 
pellier, so as to furnish be silk establishments and 
— culturists of the nation; after which the 
iberal authority es t this national distribution, 
we have been able to obtain, few stocks, which are 
in New York, actually in «cellent condition, and 
shortly may give abundance 0i suckers, layers, shoots 
and cuttings, for the better keping and gratuitous 
disposal of which, one of our tees will be deposited 
in the ensuing season with the Naw York Horticul- 
tural Society, and the other at th Hyde Park horti- 
cultural establishment of Dr. Hoack, the patron of 
* same. 

onimy of this exotic, vide Amals of the Royal 
Institute of Horticulture, for Jan. 180, p. $37. 
Morus Multicaulis. Perottet, An.Lin. Soc. Paris, 





May, 1824, p. 129. 
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= a 
‘Morus tatarica, Desfont. Cat. Hort. Paris, edit. 3, 
1. 
os bullata, (Murier a feuillas Cloquees) Balbis 
in lit. ad D. Loisleur. ; ; 
‘Morus Alba; var. Sinensis, Bosc. in litt. ad Felix 
Pascalis, ex dom a Eyries. 
Murier de la Coen 
Murier des Philipines. 
Murier du Cap. Philibert, §¢. &c. : 
N.B. The rapid vegetation of the Chinese mul- 
berry tree, absorbs much more nutritive elements, and 
uires 2 more substantial and humid soil than the 
cleans or native plant. Fevrx Pascatis. 
New York, June 21, 1830. 
{Gideon B. Smith of Baltimore, has a young Chi- 
nese mulberry tree of the kind above noticed.) 


Composition For Grartine.—The following com- 

ition, we are assured has for some time been made 
use of by the Messrs. Winships, at their valuable nur- 
sery in Brighton, and by them preferred to any other. 
Three parts rosin; three parts beeswax; one part 
tallow. Melted and mixed while hot. 
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(From a Treatise on the English Race Horse.) 


ON THE DISTEMPER IN HORSES. 


Race-horses, like all others, are of course liable to 
become constitutionally amiss, and they are very often 
subject to a disease commonly called the distemper, 
with which some of them are at times severely af- 
fected, much to the annoyance both of their owners 
and trainers, as they are thereby thrown back in their 
condition, and are often prevented from running for 
the different plates and stakes for which they may 
have been entered. 

It has been a rule with me whenever the disease 
has made its appearance among horses in the regiment 
in which I am serving, to remove those which have 
been affected from those which were in health; as 1% 
have frequently observed, from horses standing next 
toeach other in bail stables, (the custom in his majes- 
ty’s service,) that those which have been labouring 
under the disease have not been removed more than a 
day or two, before those which had stood next to 
them, have become affected; and in the space of a 
fortnight, I have had a hundred horses affected with 
the disease, while the remainder of the regiment has 
eontinued in a healthy state. These are circumstan- 
ces which, of course, have happened to other veteri- 

surgeons, in similar situations, as also to grooms, 
(although, to these, not to the same extent,) who may 
have had the care of horses, and which circumstances 
may have led these last mentioned to suppose the dis-. 
ease contagious. ‘This, perhaps, is doubtful. That a 
peculiar state of the atmosphere often produces the 
disease, I believe is not to be questioned, and that ex- 
posure to the same causes will occasionally produce 
the same effect, will be readily allowed. Young’ 
horses are not only more liable to become affected by 
the disease, but they suffer more severely from it than 
old horses generally do. 

From the observations I have made during the time 
of my living in the stables, I am of opinion that 

sometimes become affected, in a slight degree, 

with this distemper, or something very like it, as 
coughs and colds, attended with fever, when they are 
in what is so commonly called, high cundition, that is, 
ped lusty,as some race-horses (country platers) are, 
y in the month of March. I am induced to think 
they become thus affected, from grooms not paying 
sufficient attention to the regularity of the tempera- 
ture of the stables, as well as to the clothing of their 
more particularly so, when in the mornings at 
commencement and the close of spring, they are 


going out upon the open downs to exercise. At thig | 


| put a stop to the further progress of the disease, and 





season of the year it is that horses are most liable -to 
be amiss from such complaints, and if not immediately 
attended to, such complaints become worse, and ters 
minate in the distemper, or what is oftgn more diffi- 
cult of cure, inflammation of the lungs, 

inin ms are very watchful over their 
horses, and the moment they find them coughing, 
they have recourse to bleeding, and in slight cases of 
edlds and fevers, they were much in the habit of giv- 
ing their horses morning and evening an ounce.or two 
of the sweet spirits of nitre in some warm gruel or 
beer. By the early application of the above medicine, 
(which in such cases is a very. good one) they often 


thereby got their horses well, so as in a short time to 
have them at their work again, which to the groom is 
an object of great importance. 

But when the distemper comes on, attended with 
the usual symptoms, as the horse being taken with a 
shivering; being off his food; having a slight cough; 
the glands of his throat enlarged, his mouth hot, and 
his legs swollen: if a groom takes upon himself the 
treatment of a horse labouring under the above slight 
symptoms, he generally has recourse to the constitu- 
tional remedies already mentioned, and his local ap- 
plications are poultices, or a mild embroeation to the 
throat, with warm clothing about the head. Nor in 
slight cases of the distemper are those external reme- 
dies by any means injudicious. But in his constita- 
tional treatment of the disease, I should advise his 
dispensing with the use of sweet spirits of nitre, and 
to give, in lieu thereof, medicines which will gently 
relax the bowels; and when the horse appears to be in 
a convalescent state, he may then give the spirits of 
nitre, morning and evening, with considerable advan- 


he symptoms attending the distemper, will, of 
course, occasionally vary in different horses, depend- 
ing much on the violence of the attack. ‘Those symp- 
toms first mentioned will most of them be present, 
but in a more violent degree; the respiration and pulse 
is much increased, the latter often from sixty to seven- 

; the eyes sometimes appear inflamed and watery; 
the parotid and maxillary glands, or in other words, 
the glands about the throat and under the jaws, are 
inflamed and enlarged; the membranes of the nostrils, 
throat, and wind-pipe, are also highly inflamed. The 
throat being very sore, the horse has_ great difficulty 
im swallowing his food and water, but more particu- 
larly the latter, if given cold; he sips and slavers in 
the pail, and cong repeatedly; added to the above 
sythptoms, great debility often ensues in the course of 
a few days. 'The horse sometimes becomes so weak, 
that in moving in his stall or box, he is near falling. 
I have known some horses so well aware of their de- 
bilitated state, as to place their quarters against the 
wall of the box, in order to support themselves while 
standing. 

When a horse first becomes affected with this dis- 
ease, if, at the time, he is standing in the stable with 
other horses, he should immediately be removed to a 
well-ventilated loose box. A good bed should be given 
to him, and he should be’comfortably clothed. The 
next step to be taken is bleeding; but, as the disease 
vis so often followed by debility, neither bleeding nor 
purging should be carried to too great an extent. 
quantity of blood taken should be regulated according 
to the age, size, constitution, and condition of the 
horse, together with the appearance of the sym 
under which he labours. en’a horse in com 
dition, or perhaps lusty, is labouring under the effects 
of the distemper, provided he be immediately attend- 
ed to, no great debility will have taken place. In 
which case, the horse may be bled with calety to the: 
extent of five pints or three quarts, only ing to 
attend to his age, constitution, &c. The next oes | 
is to get the horse’s bowels gently relaxed, but bris 
HH must be avoided. the horse should be a 
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he should besuch & hore as, in , is termed - 
‘a hearty one,” the more effectual way of relaxing 
his bowels, is by adding aloes to his oil, in the follow- 
ing proportions:— 


Barbadoes aloes - 2 drachms, 
Castor oil - - - - 6 ounces; 


Dissolve the aloes in four ounces of warm water, then 
add the oil. There is a third description of horse, 
which, in training, is called “a craving one.” It is, 
at times, rather difficult gently to relax the bowels of 
a horse of this description. In order, however, to re- 
duce it to as near a certainty as possible, it is advisea- 
ble to make a further addition to the aloes and oil; to 
the former, one drachm; and two ounces, to the latter. 
The above medicines, given in their different propor- 
tions, according to the delicacy or strength of the 
horse’s constitution, will have the desired effect—that 
of relaxing or of very gently purging him. Ifa 
observes that a horse, on his being first taken ill, is 
costive in his bowels, he should rub some oil or lard 
over his hand and arm, and, compressing the former, 
he should gently introduce it up the fundament, and 
remove any hard excrement with which his hand may 
come in contact; after which, he should administer a 
clyster of milk-warm thin gruel, for the giving of 
which, an ox’s' bladder with a wooden pipe (well 
oiled) attached toit, is, I think, preferable to the pew- 
ter syringes used for this pu ‘ “a 
ith regard to diet, a horse in this, aS in most 
other constitutional diseases, feeds but sparing ys ad 
hot bran mashes should often in the course of y 
be put into his. manger, and his head should be held 
over them, with a view to promote as early a3 possi- 
ble, a healthy discharge from the nostrils, which, 
when it takes place, gives t relief. His hay 
should be wetted, but not put in the rack; he should 
eat it off the ground, but if his throat be very sore, it 
may be put in the - Green meat, fresh cut, is 
to be preferred, if it can be had; his drink should be 
warm gruel, given to him often during the day, the 
bucket being held up for him to take it; or, perhaps it 
wo eee are bucket in the stall ata 
convenient height t so that the horse 
ma takeit ev flen she likes 
@ progress of recovery, after the operation of the 

medicine ordered, will depend on the anova of 
the horse and the nature of the attack. In slight 
cases magn see hn einen ol ho ieee 
in seven or eight days, while others remain labouring 
under the debilitated effects of it, fortwo or three 
weeks. Under these last mentioned circumstances, 
. the ——- of the throat and become much 

tter, and the pulse approaches to natural stan- 
dard of health, the groom may with t advantage 
have Tecourse to his favorite medicine, the sweet 
spirits of nitre; an ouace of which, in beer or in mo- 
derately en may be given to a horse three 
times a day.. horse now appears — Se in 
his countenance, and may be most likely inclined to 
~~ whem much debilitated, his should 

-recruited by giving him plenty of , and an 
thing by way that ~, 4 disposed to 4 
should be provided for hi es, scalded 
oats, good sweet clover or other mpl om meat. 

If it be a light, delicate horse, and have been but 
slightly at with the distemper early in the 
spring, the groom may have some Lopes of bringing 
him out in time to run ing to his engagements. 
So EE aN 8 ote a, sah ans ae 

Tom @ severe attack ‘disease, great 

will iit be done with Mies much before tke = 


pearance f 

the groom must be guided in gradually bri 

horse again into work, so as to have him in his usual 
or r form. 





, delicate one, the better way of relaxing his 
bowels, is Bprgiving ‘uhm. pint of sastor oil; ba ai 


t, if | 
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case of a horse affected with the distemper, and to an 
extent which I think is as far as a man of his expe- 
rience can safely be trusted. If 2 groom finds in the 
course of his treatment, that unfavourable symptoms 
are approaching, as that of a horse’s respiration be- 
coming increased, his ears and extremities being cold, 
and his pulse ‘thuch quickened (which latter, by the 
by, a groom should endeavour to make himself ac- 
quainted with,) it is the lungs, in all probability, 
which are becoming affected. Under such unfavour- 
able appearances, a groom should lose no time in call- 
ing in the aid of an experienced veterinary surgeon, 








L20LES’ DEPARIMENT. 





INTERESTING PICTURE. 

A young merchant, Morton, was united a few years 
since to a most amiable girl, whom he sincerely loved, 
and who returned his affections with all the warmth 
and ardour his many virtues deserved. At the time 
of their nuptials, Mr. Morton’s business was _lucra- 
tive, and apparently increasing, so that he could in- 
dulge in reasonable anticipation, not only of eventual 
independence, but of attaining that desirable end, 
without, denying himself and family the fashionable 
gratifications of the day. Accordingly, he furnished 
his -housé*in a style of considerable elegance, kept 
several s@rvants, and in other respects conducted his 
family arrangements on a liberal scale, and which his 
forefathers would perhaps have deemed ay extrava- 
gant. His wife, tov, thinking to do credit to her 
husband, paid little attention to economy, and rather 
made it her study to gratify his taste, than to regard 
the expense it might occasion. 

There was atime when such a general prosperity 
pervaded this country that prudence herself seemed 
to justify extravagance. But those times had gone 
by, and on those countenances where once sat hope 
and confidence, now sat disappointment and despair. 
No longer could the merchant engage in schemes of 
enterprise: for he saw the more extensively he was 
in business, the more extensive were his losses. No 
longer could he place reliance cn the stability of his 
neighbour; for experience was daily teaching, in 
painful lessons, that the foundations of credit were 
loosened, and those who had withstood many a storm 
now bent and yielded to the calamities of the times. 

But still the storm howled only without the dwel- 
ling of domestic peace—it had not yet wounded the 
merchant in his tenderest concerns. Soon, however, 
Mrs. M. saw the gloom that misfortune was gather- 
ing on her husband’s brow, and which neither her 
own affectionate solicitude, nor his children’s sportive 
playfulness, could chase away. 

Day after day passed, and she sighed in silence. 
At length she extorted from him the cause of his de- 
jection, and learned that his business had declined, 
and that he had sustained multiplied losses, which 
had deprived him nearly of all his earnings. There 
are women, and those whom the world call women of 
sense tco, who could have contented themselves with 
sympathising with their husband, and supposing that 
by affectionately sharing his regrets they had dis- 
charged their duty. Not such a woman was Mrs. 
Morton. She felt deep for her husband’s misfortunes, 
and that feeling prompted her to do what was in her 
power to assist him. She immediately commenced a 
rigid system of reform, retained only one servant, 
her table was not, as before, loaded with luxuries, 
and the wine was banished from her sideboard. Her 
two children were neatly but simply dressed, and she 
gazed upon them with more heartfelt delight, than 
when covered with ribbons and useless finery.. She 
applied herself to domestic avocations with unabated 
diligence, and carried economy into every department 
of her household. : 

All this was not done, however, without the oppo- 
sition, and in some instances the sneers, of her ac- 


quaintances: but happily the suggestions of pride and 
indolence fell harmless on the ears of Mrs. Morton, 
for she weighed them against her duty to her hus- 
band, and her affection to her children, and the scales 
mounted in the air. Her husband, in the meantime, 
though he would have perished rather than have pre. 
scribed such conduct, saw her thus employed with a 
new delight springing in his heart, and in his appro- 
bation she found at once a reward for past exertion, 
and an additional excitement to new. From the 
much decreased expenses of hig family he was en- 
couraged to struggle against misfortune, and business 
soon began slowly to revive; and though he cannot, 
as before, anticipate speedy wealth, yet from the pru- 
dent care of his wife, and his own industry and ap- 
plication, brighter prospects are daily opening to his 
view. ‘To his partner he is now attached by a new, 
tender tie of affection; for he has seen that she can 
share and alleviate the distress of adversity, as well 
as adorn and dignify the prosperous station. Happy 
Morton, who has such a wife: and thrice happy and 
lovely the woman who can thus act! From her ex- 
ample may every American fair learn in what course 
of conduct lies the true dignity of female character. 
May they learn that they were intended by Provi- 


‘dence not merely to float on the surface of pleasure, 


as fluttering butterflies in the sun, but to be sweet 
soothers and consolers of man, when misfortune 
clouds his prospects, and presses heavily upon his 
spirits. [Poulson’s Daily Adv. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





M@HE SHOSHONEE INDIANS. 

Extract from a forthcoming wor, entitled “ Shosho- 
nee Valley,” by the editor of the Western Monthly 
Review. 

“The Shoshonee are a numerous and powerful tribe 
of Indians, who dwell in a long and narrow vale of 


the two most western ridges of the Rocky Mountains, 
on the south side of the Oregon, or as the inhabitants 
of the United States choose to call it, the Colombia. 
They are a tall, finely formed, and comparatively fair 
haired race, more mild in manners, more polished and 
advanced in civilization, and more conversant with the 
arts of municipal life, than the contiguous northern 
tribes. Vague accounts of them by wandering sava- 
ges, hunters, and coreurs du bows, have been. the 
sources, most probably, whence have been formed the 
western fables, touching the existence of a nation in 
this region, descended from the Welsh. In fact, ma- 
ny of the females, unexposed by their condition to the 
sun and the inclemencies of the season, are almost as 
fair as the whites. The contributions which the na- 
tion have often levied from their neighbours the Spa- 
niards, have introduced money and fictitious wants, 
and a consequent impulse to build after the fashions, 
to dress in the cloths, and to live after the modes of 
civilized people, among them. From them they have 
obtained either by barter or war, cattle, horses, mules. 
and all other domestic animals in abundance. Maize, 
squashes, melons and beans they supposed they had 
received as direct gifts from the Wahcondah, or Mas- 
ter of Life. ‘The cultivation of these, and their va- 
rious exotic exuberant vegetables, they had acquired 
from surveying the modes of Spanish industry and 
subsistence. Other approximations to civilization they 
had unconsciously adopted from numerous Spanish 
captives, residing amongst them, in a relation peculiar 
to the red people, and intermediate between citizenship 
and slavery. But the creole Spanish, from whom 
they had these incipient germs of civilized life, were 
themselves a simple and pastoral people, a century 
behind the Anglo Americans in modern advancement. 
The Shoshonee were, therefore, in a most interesting 





stage of existence, just emerging from their own com- 


unparalleled wildness and beauty of scenery, between‘ 





parative advancements to a new condition modelled tp 
the fashion of their Spanish neighbours.” 

“Their common hunting grounds are on the wide 
grass plains, stretching from their native mountaing 
to the western sea. Elk, antelopes, mountain sheep, 
deer and water fowls are their most abundant game 
on their own side of the mountains. Along their 
smaller streams and mountain torrents, they trap the 
beaver, otter and muskrat. Ermine, sables, and four 
species of foxes constituted the chief material of their 
peltries. ‘They had often descended the Oregon tg 
pursue seals and the other hairy dwellers in the depth 
of the sea. The traces of their footsteps and A 
temporary huts were frequently seen amidst the dark 
hemlock forests on the Pacific shore. These freg 
rangers of the deserts, as they saw the inmense fron 
range behind range, of the ocean surf rolling onward, 
to whiten, and burst on the sand at their feet, had 
their own wild conceptions of the illimitable grandeur, 
and the mysterious and resistless power of the ever 
heaving element. They nerved their Herculean 
frames by bathing in the pure waters. 

**Variety and change are indispensables in the sum 
of their wants. To diversify their range and their 
monotonous thoughts, they set their faces towards the 
rising sun, and marched gaily along the grass plains, 
to scale the cold summits and breast the keen air of 
the mountains interposing between them and the hun- 
dred branches of the long Missouri, along whose val- 
leys they purposed to course the buffalo. Hence their 
wide range of survey§ the variegated modes of their 
existence, their different objects of pursuit, their al- 
ternative converse with the ecean, river, valley and 
mountain, and the various mental tension necessary to 
diversify their meditations, according to their range 
and object, gave them the intellectual superiority, in 
comparison with the more stationary Indians, of tra- 
vellers capable of a certain amount of reasoning, com- 
parison and abstraction.” 


An Act to reduee the duty on Molasses, and to allow 
a drawback on spirits distilled from foreign mate- 
rials. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That from and after the thirtieth 
day of September, 1830, the duty on molasses shall 
be five cents for each gallon, and no more; and from 
and after that time there shall be allowed a drawback 
of four cents upon every gallon of spirits distilled in 
the United States, or the territories thereof, from fo- 
reign molasses, on the exportation thereof to any fo 
reign port or place other than the dominions of any 
foreign state immediately adjoining the United States, 
in the same manner and on the same conditions as be- 
fore the tariff of May nineteeth, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 


An act to reduce the duty on Salt. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the duty on salt be fifteen 
cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds, from the 31st of 
December next, until the 31st of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one; and, after that 
time ten cents per bushel and no more. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 


In a communication to the Academy of Padua, Dr. 
Nardo has imparted some singular observations in re- 
ference to the growth of the hair after death, nay, 
even after it has been. forcibly plucked from the skin. 
Having torn up a hair by the roots from his own head 
he inserted it in a pore he had opened with a needle 
in his breast, excited a trifling inflammation around it 
by rubbing, and in a short time remarked that the hair 
had taken fresh root, and continued to thrive and grow 


perceptibly. 
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ORE PARIIBE, 


Bartimore, Frivay, Jury 2, 1830. 

The Editor of the American Farmer solicits 
the attention of persons acquainted with the subject, 
to the following extract relative to mills. In many 

of the southern states, water mills in summer 
are not to be found. Indeed we have heard of per- 
ans going fifty miles to get a couple of bushels of 
eon ground. A remedy for this evil, either in the 
hane of steam or horse mills, would be of infinite 
importance to the farmers there. 


From a Correspondent in Sampson County, NV. C. 
Our corn crops look well notwithstanding a long 
drought has much retarded their growth. : 


Many parts of our country suffer severely from the 
want of good mills, and few more than this. At this 











* 4ime we can scarcely get a bushel of hominy at any 


of our mills! What is our most economical remedy? 
If we have any choice, it is said to be steam, but few 
have any theoretical, and still fewer any practical 
knowledge-of it. Will any of your friends who ‘pos- 
geass both, or either, furnish your valuable paper with 
gome articles cn the economy and advantages of 
small saw and grist mills, to be driven by steam, in 
neighbourhoods, whose drying mill-ponds of two to 
six hundted acres engender disease by their noxious 
exhalations. Few essays will be read with more 
avidity, and few can confer more lasting benefits on 
many portions of the country. In hopes of seeing 
something on this important subject. 
I am with much respect, yours, E. 





Fortress Munroe, June 21st, 1850. 
J. S. Sxtwner, Ese. 

Dear Sir,—I observe that you have been lately 
presented with an onion from Chili, by Mr. J. P. Do- 
naldson, and remy that it is thought a remarkable 
production of that fertile country from the notice 
which has been taken of it. 

I have a farm in this neighbourhood, where I grow 
large quantities of this valuable vegetable, which 
grows to great perfection, the climate and soil being 
peculiarly adapted to its growth; a sample of which f 
send you, not for the purpose of boasting, but to shew 
that with proper cultivation our country is capable of 
producing many of the exotics in as great perfection 
as they attain in their native climate. 

This onion has now been 12 days out of the ground, 
when first taken up it weighed 1 Ib. 6 oz., and mea- 
sured 164 inches in circumference, and I have no 
doubt that many more can be found of equal, if not 
superior size. 

ruits and vegetables of all kinds that are adapted 
to this climate come to great perfection, I had straw- 
berries this season which measured 54 inches in cir- 
cumference, not as large as Chili is said to produce, 
but sufficiently so to shew that the climate and soil is 
peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of this deli- 
cious fruit. 
shall: have a large supply of onion seed of the 
kind which I send you, and will thank you to inform 
your friends where they can be had. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Wit Armisteap. 

[The onion accompanying the above, appears to be 

of the large white Madeira kind -_ 





&% Fixe Gooseserries—We are indebted to 
our much respected fellow citizen, Isaac McKim, Esq. 
fot a dozen of his very superior gooseberries—re- 
markable both for size and flavour—measuring from 
three to four inches in circumference. Mr. McKim 
appears to meet with no difficuly in producing this 
excellent fruit, as he has had them in abundance for 
many years in succession. The question then naty- 





rally occurs—why may not others do the same, and 
why are not our markets abundantly supplied with 
the superior, instead of the very inferior fruit that 
generally occupies the stalls? We believe the af- 
swer to be literally this—careless indifference to the 
future, and an habitual dependence on old things and 
old customs for a very indifferent supply for the pre- 
sent. “The new gooseberry bushes will not bear 
fruit for a year or two, the old ones will, -such 
as itis; I will set out some of the new ones. next 
year.” Now “next year,” like to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, and to-morrow,” never comes; and hence 
the gooseberry bushes are never set out,—and hence 
we never have the improved fruit. With gardeners 
and farmers, as with every body else, the thing to be 
done next year, is never done; and it occurs to us that 
the reader, by substituting the name of any other 
fruit or thing for gooseberries, in these remarks, may 
make them applicable to any other thing or pursuit in 
human life. 





ConTENTS oF THE 10th, orn June NuMBER OF THE 
Srortine MaGaZine. 

Portrait of Sim Cuances, by Cone—Memoir of Sir 
Charles—Instructions for training Horses by an old 
sportsman of Virginia—Mangel Wurzel, food for 
hounds—Introduction of bred horses to Kentucky; 
Albert got by Americus, not by Melzar; Notice of 
Melzar; Value of old brood mares; measurement of 
English Eclipse—Othello and Selima, notice of— 
Large white Swan, size and weight of--Portraiture 
of the.Godolphin Arabian—Remarkable races of the 
olden time; Grey Diomed, Cincinnattus, Leviathan, 
Little Medley—Trotting matches in Virginia recom- 
mended—Archery, manner of counting hits explain- 
ed—Racing Memoranda—Spurious Pedigrees, in- 
stances and reprobation of—Big-head and strangles 
in horses, rem-rks on—Instances of extraordinary 
shooting—Greyhound, Blucher, property of Lieut. 
H. A. Thompson, description of—Fishing and shoot- 
ing at Cape Cod—Great Pigeon shooting, Maryland 
beaten in New York—Season for shooting game, 
remarks on—Shooting near Baltimore--Mange and 
distemper in dogs, cure for-—Beaver, Natural History 
of—Fishing. near Baltimore—Captain Barclay’s per- 
formances—Highflyer, mistake in regard to, correct- 
ed—-Bold leaping—-Srortine InretiicEence.--Re- 
vival of the Jcckey club in Baltimore; Races at 
Washington; At New Market, Virginia; Norfolk; 
Long Island; Poughkeepsie—-Trotting Match on 
Long Island—Turr Recister.—Pedigrees. 


In the year 1821, France exported 1,500,000 leech- 
es: in 1826 the number was increased to the prodigi- 
ous amount of 33,650,000! 


Latest Foreign News. 


By the Mary Howland at New York, advices 
from England are received to the 20th May. The 
King’s health, the first and last concern of the Bri- 
tish people and press, was said to be better. 

In the House of Commons on the evening of the 
16th, Lord Stanley presented a petition from the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, praying the 
house to take steps to prevent the invasion ot Mexico 
by Spain. 

Ona motion fur the second reading of the Jew’s 
Emancipation Bill, it was lost, ayes 165, noes 228. 

A dreadful accident happened in Sunderland Roads 
on Sunday the 16th ult. in the evening; the Dur- 
ham packet, lying ready for sea, broke from her 
moorings in consequence of a fresh running down thie 
lrarbor, and was hurried furiously against the next 
tier of ships, which were also driven from their muor- 
ings, and all on the south side of the Wear were 
goon drifting to sea. ‘They stopped in a slip, forming 
a dam across the river—one of them being forced out 
by the flood, the whole. drifted to the entrance of the 


There will be no alteration of the duties on sugar 
this year. Pig 
Li |, May 20.—Last night we réceived Paris 
papers to Saturday. The first division of the expedi- 
tion was to embark on the 11th, the artillery on the 
12th, the second division on the 13th, the third on the 
14th, and the whole with the exception of the cavalry 


and one or two regiments of infantry, would probably 


sail on the 16th. 


Toulon, May 5.—From the 20th to the 25th of 
May, 50,000 ; 
land forces, and 15,000 to the navy) will be landed on 
the shores of Africa. The English Parliament has’ 
abolished the negro slave trade. ‘Thanks be to the 
King of France, the slavery of the whites will soon 
cease also. Before the Revolution, the corsairs of 
Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis, and Morroco, were kept in 
check by the Maltese Knights. The first crusade was 
raised in France; and in France also the standard 
ought for the last time to be raised, without, however, 
violating the character of the age,and without employ- 
ing those means which are no longer congenial to our . 
manners. Petty commercial interestscan no lon 
contract the 
time for civilized nations to free themselves from 
disgraceful tribute which they paid to a handful of 
barbarians. It is high time to put an end tothe slave- 
ty of Christians. 


Tobacco Trade-—The projected plan of allowing 
this vegetable to be cultivated in the United Kingdom, 
under a duty, does not appear palatable to either mer- 
chant or manufacturer, as they assert their interests 
as well as that of the revenue would materially suf- 
fer. In Ireland, by an ineyuality of the law, the ar- 
ticle has been planted for several years, and progres- 
sively increasing until it has reached an enormous 
quantity, and this going into consumption without the 
payment of any duty,—a large proportion of the price 
obtained by the gore is‘so much abstracted from 
the revenue—and to the prejudice of the fair trader. 
It seems that Mr. Goulburn is delaying the production 
of his bill, no doubt to afford the interested parties an 
opportunity of tendering their objections; and this 
town, we understand, is about availing itself of it, by. 
sending a deputation to London on the question. 


Liverpool Corn Exchange, May 1830 

Our imports of British Wheat since Tuesday have 
again been considerable, but of other descriptions of 
grain the supplies have been small. Several parcels 
of foreign wheat have arrived coastwise, and, includ- ° 
ing the direct imports, amount to 22,000 quarters. 
There are also upwards of 22,000 barrels of flour from 
the United States. A great proportion of the foreign 
is from the lower ports of the Baltic, and consists’ 
mostly of red wheats, of fair qualities; there are also 
two cargoes from the North of Spain. An increased 
local deynand for Flour has caused our millers to pur- 
chase Wheat with more confidence than for some tithe 
past: the interior millers and dealers have also been 
buyers to a considerable extent; still the demand which 
has been principally confined t6 Foreign Wheat, was 
freely met by the importers, who have, in some in- 
stances, submitted to a small reduction on our previ- 
ous quotations. Irish wheats, of which the finer qual- 
ities are scarce, have, however, been held for full 
rates. There was an evident improvement, at the 
close of the week, in the sales for Manchester and its 
neighbourhocd, our prices being now fully as low as 
those of the Yorkshire markets. Speculative pur- 
chases have been daily made in vats, and the market 
is much thinned of fine qualities; but the sales to the 
seed ae been rather ar i than usual. So- 
ittle has been passing in barley that our, prices. 
be considered Hnaet” nominal. _ Beans, peas, ah on 
dian corn have each supp our previous currency. 
The only sales. reported under Jock, are one or two- 





harbor and grounded. ‘The damage done was immense. 
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Liverpool Cotton Market, May 17. 

The demand for cotton has heen Sea¥s the my 
amounting to 15,750 , at about the currency 0: 
last oo The Eons comprise 90 Sea Island 
at 12% to 21d, with 20 stained at 8d to 84; 4,850 
Bowed, 6 7-8d to 7 3-8d, with 14 at 74d; 1,880 Or- 
leans, at 64d to 8d; 2,220 Alabama and Mobile, 63d 
to 74d; 1,530 Pernambuco, 72d to.84d; 1,370 Maran- 
ham, 7 $-8d to 8d; 620 Bahia, 74d to 72; 20 Dema- 
tara, 74d to 8d; 20 Barbadoes, 7d; 30 West India, 7d; 
1620 Egytian, 84d to 94d, and 1480 Surat at 4 $-8d 
to 6d per lb. There was a fair demand on Saturday, 
and upwards of 2500 were sold at the prices of 
the early part of the week; but on Monday the sales 
amounted to only 500 or 600 bags. 

London Corn Exchange, May 17. 

Last week there was a very great supply of 
foreign wheat, but of English grain and flour ‘the ar- 
tivals were only moderate. There is little corn fresh 

, up tothis morning’s market. The weather is now 
considered particularly favorable for the young crops, 
having become warm and fine. Rather more money 
was made on a few select parcels of wheat, but other 
descriptions have sold on the same terms as this day 
week. Fine foreign red wheat, has met a country 
demand at 62s to 66s per quarter. For Barley there 
is not so free a sale as last Monday; but the trade is 
not reported any lower! Beans have advanced a little 
in price, but peas are unaltered. There has been a 
good demand for oats to-day, and this article is full 1s 

~per qr. higher than on this day se’nnight. There has 
as rather more demand for fresh made flour dur- 
ing the past week, but all other qualities continue to 
meet very few purchasers. 
Eetract of a letter dated Havre, 16th May, received 

, via Philadelphia. 

You will see that our cotton market continues inac- 
tive; some sales have been made during the last ten 
days, a shade below former rates. Our principal 
owners, however, are very firm, and we hope the 
market will, ere long, recover its accustomed activity. 

Since the annexed was printed, the Nereus with 
657 bales, and the Gold Hunter with 483 bales cot- 
ton, have come in from New-Orleans. 


Sales at Havre 10th May, 1830. 
Corron.—50 bales Louisiana, 94c.; 21 do. do. If. 
4ic.; 18 do. do. 89: 18 do. do. 93; 265 Pernambuco. 
1 154; 185 Hayti, 982. 
May 11th—Cotron.—245 bales Georgia, 924c.; 28 
do. Terceira, 82; 150 do. Bahia, 954; 60 do. Per- 
nambuco; 1f. 144c.; 13 do. Sea Island, 2 174. 


Prices Current in Boston, June 25. 

Apples, best, bbl. .400 25.00. Beans, white, bushel. 
87.41.12. Beef, mess, bbl. 9.00 a 9.25; cargo No. 1, 
1.25 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.25.26.50. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .10a.13. Cheese, new milk, .6 a .8; skim- 
med milk, 2.a.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.37 a 
5.50; Genesee, 5.25 a 5.87; Rye, best, 3.50a3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .46 a 55; Rye, .65 a .67; Barley .67; Oats .37a 
42. Hogs’-Lard, \st sort, new, lb. 9. 2.10.00. Pork, clear, 
bbl, 16 a.17; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.50; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a ——; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, —— 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top.62 a .75; Lu- 
cerne, lb..38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a.33; 
Red do. Northern, 728; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .40 a 
.50; do. do unwashed, .25 2.35; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .35 @ .40, do. half blood, .83 a .35; do. quarter, 
washed, .33 a .—; Native, washed .25 a .38; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, .4C a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 a.35; do. 
Spinning, !st sort, 33 a .35. 


Prices Current in New York, June 26. 

Bees-wax, yellow .21a23. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a .124; Upland, .94 2.114; Alabama,.94a.12. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .21; Flax.12a.18. Flar, Ame- 
rican, 7a 8. ed, rough, cask —— a ——; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.874 a ——; Canal 5.124 a 5.374; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.12}'a——; Richmond city mills, —— 
country, 4.874 a 5.00 Alexand’a, 4.874 a 5. Fredericks- 


burg 4.75 a+ Petersburg, 4.75 a 4.874; Rye Flour, 
3-374 a 3.25; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50 a 2.624 per hd 
12.25 a——. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.08 a 1.10; Vir. 
— a 90; Rye, North, 65 a 66; Corn, Yel. Nor. .53 a 
54; Barley, —a— Oats, South and North, .32 a 38; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.0% a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 a 9.75; prime 5.874 a 6.25; cargo 
4.50a —— Butter, N. York, 124 a 15; shipping, .6 a 11; 
Lard, .8 a.8}; Pork, mess 13.25 a 14.00; prime 9.75 
a 10.00. 
Prices Current in Philadelphia, June 29. 

Bees-waz, yellow .21a.22; Beans, bushel $.75 a .80; 
Beef, mess 10.00 a —- prime § a9, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1,6 a8, No. 2, 5.a6; Colton, New Orleans .104 a .124; 
Upland 10. a.11, Tennessee 10 a .104, Alabama 10a 
104; Feathers, South. .32 a .$3, West. .31a.32; Flar.6a 
1. Flour, sup. 4.£0; fine, 4.124 a —— Rye 3.25 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a —, bls. a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask 9.50; bu. 1.25 a ——; Grain, Wheat .95 a .98 
Rye 48a 52, Corn j]. c. white, .33 a .40,1.c. yellow, 41 
a .43, u. c. round, 44 a 45; Oats .28 a.35; Barley, Pa. 
-60 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .49 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .9 a .10, Virginia 9a 94, Western .9 a .94; 
Hemp, 210 a 220; Lard, .- a .7; Oil, linseed, 72a —; 
Pork, mess, 13.50a ——, prime 11.50 a—; cargo 11. 
Rice, 2.25a2.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .4 a .7, Vir. .4.a.54. 
Wool, common washed Ib. .25 a .30, half blood .37 a 40, 
three quarters blood .40 a 45, full blood 47 a .50; un- 
—_ generally 6 cents less, according to quality. 
&e. &e. 





Prices Current in Charleston, June 21. 

Cotton; Sea-Island, .22a 28, Stained.12a16. San- 
tee, .23.a 25. Main, .28 a 25. Upland, inferior and 
common .9a .10 fair to good, .10 a 104, prime to 
choice, .103 2.114. Rice, prime, $24 2.24. Inferior 
to good, do. $1.874 a.2.25 Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $5 a .5.50. Corn, 
North Carolina, .47 a .48; Maryland, .47a .50. Oats, 
-38 a .40; Peas, 65 sales. Hay, prime Northern, .874 
a $1. Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
-244 a.25; bbls. 254 a 26; New Orleans, old .28 a .30. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44.a.64. Manufac- 
tured .9 a 14; Cavendish .20a33. Beeswax, .18 a.—; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84 a.9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
-6 a .64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .134 a 14; 
Prime, .— a .11, scarce. Bacon, .73 a .— cents; 
Hams, .— a 10; Lard, 8284. Buller, Goshen, .18 a .—; 
inferior, .8 a .10. 


AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE AN 
SEED STORE, F 
No. 36, West Pratt-street, Baltimore. 


ON HAND, and constantly manufacturing, a general 
assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of 
the best materials and on the latest and most approved 

lans. The Subscriber’s WHEAT FANS are of the 
atest improvement, and will be warranted to please. 
His Patented CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS 
have never been surpassed in this, or any other coun- 
try, for durability, facility of cutting, and adaptation 
to any power and every kind of long forage; and also 
for cutting rags for making paper. All persons mak- 
ing, vending or using the aforesaid patented improve- 
ments without proper authority from the Patentee, 
must expect to meet the penalty of the law for all such 
offences. Also on hand, a general assortment of GAR- 
DEN SEEDS, grown and warranted by the Messrs. 
Landreths, of Philadelphia. J. S. EASTMAN. 
§(-> All orders promptly attended to. 


DURHAM SHORT-HORN COWS FOR SALE. 
Two fine improved Durham short-horn Cows, about 
five years old, will be sold cheap. They both took 
premiums, (one the first, and the other the second,) at 
the exhibition of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Socie- 
ty in 1825; and one took the premium at the Maryland 
Agricultural Society exhibition in 1826—both bred by 
Col. J. H. Powell. Apply to 
GIDEON B. SMITH, - 
Office of the American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 


JENNEYS WANTED. 
Persons having large fine Jenneys to dispose of, may. 
hear of a purchaser on application at the office of the 
American Farmer. For six or eight, fair price will 














be given. 
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1830. Sun. Length} Moon. 

Jury. Rises. Sets. jof days.) sets, 
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Saturday,.... 3| 436 | 7 24| 1448/ 809 

Sunday,...... 4| 437 | 7 23/| 1446] $8 4 

Monday,..... 5; 437 | 723 | 14 46| 495 

Tuesday,.... 6) 438 | 7 22| 14 44 | rises, 

Wednesday, 7| 438 | 7 22| 1444] 819 

Thursday,... 8} 43838 | 7 22/| 14 44) 8 55 

Friday, ....... 9| 439] 7211 14 42 | 9 gg 











Full Moon—5th, 11h. 44m, Even. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








Ba.timore Margets.—Sales of new wheat are made 
at our quotations, and 2,700 barrels of extra flour 
from new and old wheat were sold this week at 
Beef is very dull, and none but extra fine quality wil] 
command our highest rate, and then to a limited ex. 
tent. 

Topacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6.00; do, 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, common, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6.50 a 9.00: 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellowa 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 18.00.—Fine yellow, 
20.00 a 25.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.—Rappahannock, 
$.50 a 4.00.——Kentucky, 4.50 a 7.06 Cuba 189 
20.—St. Domingo, 8.00 a 15.00. The inspections of 
the week are 410 hhds Maryland and 36 hhds. Ohio; 
and 4 hhds. Kentucky—total 450. 

FLour—best white wheat family, $5.50 a 6.00—sn- 
per. Howard-strect 4.874-—-city mills, 4.624——Sus. 
quehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25—-——Gram; 
best red wheat, new 95; best white do. new 1.02 a 1.05; 
Maryland red 80 a 874—Corn, white, .45 a .46—; yel- 
low .45 a .46——Rye, .50 a Oats, .30 a .31— 
Beans, .90,41.00-Peas, .40 a. 50-CLover SEED, 3.75 a4, 
—TimotHy, 2.50—Orcnarp Grass, 1.75 a 2—Herd’s, 
— a--——Lucerne .374 lb.—BarLtey, — a ——Fiax- 
SEED, 1.00 a———--Corrown, Vir. .94 a .104 Lou. .11 4.12 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94.a.10—N. Car. .84 a .94— 
Geo. .9a.10—-Wuisxer, hhds. Ist p. .214 4.—; in bbls, 
23 a 2343—WooL, common, unwashed, Jb..15 a.16— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 120a 125—water- 
rotted, 145 a 150—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No.1, bbl. 
— a—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. .4.00 4.4.25 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50 a -— No. 2, 6.00—No. 8, 3.506 
-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .94 a .10—-Feathers, 
-82 a 33—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.81.4 3.87 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.004 
$5.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00. —Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.50 a 5.00—Pine Wood, by the vessél 
load, 1.874. Oak, 2.75 a 3.—Hickory, $4.00. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From the British Farmer’s Magazine, for May, 1830.): 
ON BULLOCK HUSBANDRY. 


Sir —As bullock husbandry engrosses at this time. 
a great portion of the farmer’s and grazier’s solicitude, 
the following brief narration may not, perhaps, be. 
uninteresting to some of your numerous readers. 
‘ In the year 1791, which was the commencement, 
of my 
lock breeding was, comparatively, in its infancy,and. 
merely the offspring of a few local crosses with dif-. 
ferent farmers’ stock of the same breed, Mr. Bake-- 


well’s improved long-horns, and an improved Lanca- 


shire breed of beasts, that Mr. Bakewell was consi-: 
dered to have rivalled, being the only improved. 
breeds of that description of stock then spoken of, 
h previously to that date there were frequent 
exhibitions of both fat “and lean beasts for sweep- 
stakes, subscribed by neighbouring farmers; and many 
gaterprising sheep and bullock breeders, in several, 
of the kingdom, had begun to contemplate the- 
i conicad of their flocks and herds; but were all. 
by the celebrated breeder above-mentioned, 
who, it was said, secured health to his stock by a vi- 
gilant watchfulness of its constitutional pgm and 
symmetry, by a sound knowledge of and careful at- 
tention to the points of the animals he bred from, or 
even aaaael t to fatten, without going to an enor- 
mous expense in the selection and purchase of his 
breeders of either sex, though his improved — 
horns, or Staffordshire breed, was all in vogue ti 
supplanted by the improved Herefordshire and short- 
horn breeds, with which they, for a long time, main- 
tained a stubborn contest; nor, though surpassed in 
friends yet al- 
low them to be excelled in hardiness, feats of labour, 
soundness of constitution, compactness of ayumi 
or primeness of quality, by their high-bred rivals, 
Since, however, the establishment of the cattle shows 
of the Smithfield Club, as well as the cattle shows 
of other of our agricultural societies, the short-hora, 
and Herefordshire breeds have undergone wonderfel 
improvement, though this, from the pampering man- 
ner in which it. has been produced, is pretty generally 
supposed—by “‘taking the work of nature out of her 
hands,” as is signified by the Rev. Mr. Berry’s letter 
in your last number—to have been productive of too 
te a constitution in the improved breeds to ena- 
ble their offspring te “bear the peltings of the pitiless 
3” or even, should the weather be favourable, 
subsist through the year upon common bullock fodder; 
whence, notwithstanding their fine appearance, those 
who farm with a view of being remunerated for their 
espital and labour, would find smaller and more har- 
dy. breeds of beasts better suited to their porgoees 
h all must confess that both the improved Here- 
ire and short-horned breeds do honour to the 
science of England and the productive faculties of 
her soil; but on. tender land a great bullock has five 
mouths. 

Next in bulk and quite equal in fineness of quality 
to the short-horn and Herefordshire breeds, is the 
Sussex breed of beasts, the hair of which is, for the 
most part, either a deep or pale red. ‘The Sussex ox 
is a slow but steady and powerful worker, and also a 
slow fattener, he taking, especially when more than 
seven years old, if in tolerably fair condition when 
turned into his pasturage, full a year to make himself 
fat; whence, if kept upon hay from the conclusion of 
wheat-sowing ill the coming of the grass in May, 

taken into the close or stall in November, he is 
seldom fit for the butcher until after Christmas; but 
yoke him to any fixed substance, and he will stand as 
many dead pulls and draw nearly or quite as great a 
weight as almost any horse that bears any degree of 
comparison to him as to size. He will too, give him 


uaintance with the subject, improved bul-.| 


« 


plough, &c. His weight, when moderately 


varies from 130 to 160. stones of ‘8 lbs.; when fat- 


tened for prize show, 190 to nearly or quite 240; one | 


having been slaughtered by Mr. Alexander, a butcher. 
of Bromley, Kent, about the middle of last Decem- 
ber, for Christmas consumption, that weighed 232 
stones of 8 lbs. Hence his general weight may.be 
considered not tly beneath that of the-short-horns, 
or the Herefordshire ox,,th some of the improv- 
ed breeds of these, when highly fattened, are repre- 
sented to have reached the enormous weight of 300 
stones.each. ‘The Sussex oxis, too, remarkably quiet 
and domesticated, to- which qualities, as well as_ his 
being a good worker, may be mainly attributed his 
being kept by some farmers to so great an age—say, 
in many instances, to that of ten years—before turn- 
ed into his fattening pasture. 

The best Sussex breeds of beasts that have been 
extant for the last thirty years, have been. those of 
the Messrs: Ellman (father and son;) T. Luxby; W. 
Harrison; (wsthares) John Rutland; U: 3, New- 
land; Peachy; Duke, of Leominster; Farncombe, of 
Bishopstone; Todd; Fuller, of Mays; “Stace, of Ber- 
wick; and Hurst, of Eastbourne; the whole of which 
were, I believe, brought to their improved state with- 
out having been crossed by any other breed w “—~ 
merely by their owners taking care to preserve 
their own use the best. that are bred on their farm. 
The only cross in bullock breeding that I recollect to 
have taken place ina Sussex herd, during twenty- 
three years residence in that county, was by the late 
Mr. John Martin, of Tirle, with a remarkably fine 
eek South Wales two-year-old —_ =e produc- 

a jet-black offspring of exceedi e symmetry, 
mar quite as henneabh his original red breed; the 

e 
dea} of breaking, and when in their pasturage were 
wild as hares. He, however, continued this new 
por rii which he himself a apes that he lost 

in weight or symmetry for some years. 

. The gn ~~ actors. in Sussex oxen is, they, like. 
those the short-horn and Herefordshire breeds, 
carry, when fattened, too great a proportion of their 
weg on their coarser parts; whilst with Sussex 

ifers and cows the case is very difierent, the hind- 
quarters of these weighing, generally, quite as much 
as their fore-quarters, and they carrying a good pro- 
portion of their weight along their back. ‘The Sus- 
sex cow is a tolerably certain breeder, good at the 
pail, and,on the whole, handsome. ‘She generally 
divides the symmetry, colour, and other attributes of 
her offspring, between those of the bull that begets it 
and those of herself. When commonly fat, her 
slaughtered weight, if she be not more than seven or 
eight years old, is from 80 to 100, when highly fat- 
tened for prize show 120 to 160 stones of 8 lbs. She 
yields a great quantity of loose interior fat, and fat- 
tens y far more freely than the Sussex ox. If turn- 
ed off by the middle of May into a good pasturage, 
she is most commonly well fattened by November. 

As regards what the butchers term the fifth quar- 
ter, or offals, of the before-mentioned breeds of beasts, 
when slaughtered, there is but exceedingly little dif- 
ference in their value, the Sussex breed yielding the 
thinner, consequently lighter hide, but the greater 
quantity of loose fat than the short-horn and Here- 
fordshire breeds; whilst in what is termed the small 
offals, such as the tongue, head, heart, tripe, liver, 
&e, there is little, if any, difference in the value of 
those of either breed. The average weight of the 
hide of a Herefordshire or short-horned ox, of 120 
stones, is abuut 14 stones; of a Sussex bullock of the 
same weight, 12 stones of 8 lbs.; of the fat of the 
two former 124, the latter 144 stones of 8 Ibs. 

Notwithstanding, however, the high blood of the 
improved Herefordshire and short-horn breeds, and 
the bulk, power in the yoke, temper, and other valua- 





his time, travel the road with a loaded carriage be- 
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ble properties of the Sussex. bréed,-each of these is 


rt of which worked well, but took a great, 













fully equalled 
bulky tribes. ' 
shire ox is: not-'only a kindly , but an 
and free worker in the yoke, citheron the toad or: i 
the field, he even keeping up to his'work 
walking whiléat it a ish cart-horse, and.is 
healthy and hardy as, in-the absence of better: fare 
to almost fatten‘in a straw yard. He is too as 
tempered animal, and though unable to move so: 
a weight, will stand as many dead pulls 
Sussex ‘ox, while he does not take more 
the time taken by the latter in fattening. ° 
gomes more willingly and at an @arlier 
yoke than does the steer of any other’ b 
from the eens Oia and fineness.of 
nature is always selling when fat, though not 
so high a rate as the primest Scot. He is) 
same colour but much lighter and genteeler than 


Sussex ox, with the exception of not being so” 
the et 
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horned. He is thin fleshed, light 
his ribs, but what. the butchers term “a 
cutter,”.i. e. his lean well intermixed with fat. "The 


a starred or wholly white face, and much better horn- 
ed than the ox; ‘is exceedingly domesticated, she not 
unfrequently being the playmate of a cottager’s chil 
Sop sulle igiptaliy ‘Secucinaasiandty tees 
tener. ly i e fair 
fed beef, when placed in good pasturage, in three 
months. ‘The carcase of the Devonshire ox, moide- . 
—_ fattened, weighs from 110 to 130, when 

for prizeshow 150-to 170 stenes.of 8 Ibey they 
Devonshire cow, moderately fattened, 65 to 8G ie 
fattened for prize show 100 to 125 stones of” 
Devons and Welsh runts are either. worked 
tened by many farmers who use ox ploughs 
zing farms in mest parts of the kingdom, but. , 
‘hotwithstanding their thriving nature and far-famed 
celebrity of their meat, are little known to the: Sus- 
sex, Kent, or Midland and West-country grazier. I 
believe them tobe scarcely fattened iy any one in 
Sussex, except the Earl of Ashburnham and Lord 


f 








|. Gage, whilst the. graziers of Norfolk, from which 


country: draws at least two-thirds of its 
best beasts during a full moiety of the year, are wn- 
willing te become acquainted with bullocks of 
other. than Scots or their home breeds, w 

are from a cross with them, though Devons have been 
strongly recommended to their notice by their venera- 
ble parliamentary representative, Mr. Coke, whom 
they designate their “father,” and all highly esteem. 
Indeed there are no beasts finer in nature than - - 
are, nor carry their weight in less compass than 
Scots generally. ' 

The best Pembrokeshire runts, too, come to quite as 
great a weight as do the best Scots, and thougii ‘they: 
require a whole year to become well ers nant 
are good workers; and if turned into guod keep; that 
is not over-stocked, will get their living without any * 
fodder through a hard winter; and if not ful 
when turned off, grow while fattening to that degree 
as to.afford the grazier, in tolerable times, a fair re- 
munerating profit; but their pasturage must not be 
over-stocked, as in that event they become very resé- 
less and even before they have suffered much 
from hunger. If they have to go over much ground 
in search of their living, they neither grow nor 
thrive. The Galloway, Fifeshire, and~Aberdeen- 
shire Scots, though these require less grass than the 
Pembrokeshire runts, like to ae omy, to eat with- 
out being obliged to travel far after it; whilst the + 
smaller kinds of Scots and North Wales ronts ‘will 
subsist through the winter upon a short sheep-bite, 
the little Scots becoming fat in the early part of the 
summer, the ‘*North-Walesers,” as the Welch dro- 
vers call them, growing considerable, and becoming 
sufficient meat to be slaughtered, by butehers who do 
not require beef of the first quality, in July. 





Both the Welch and Scotch cows yield a fair quan- 
tity of milk, are gentle and hardy, as well as kindly 
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fattening; but there is no cow of any breed in the 
United Kingdom, of her size, that yields any thing 
like the quantity 6f milk as that = by the little 
Suffolk cow, the carcase of which, when well 

grass fattened, and she is not more than seven years 
eld, weighs no more than 65 to 75 stones of 8 lbs. 
As 2 confirmation of the accuracy of this statement, 
I make the following extract from the Appendix of 
Young’s Farmer's , published in the year 1771, 
since which date the breed has not undergone the 
least alteration either by cross or in quality. “Three 
cows, one of them a heifer after the first calf, the 
y of the Rev. Mr. Aspin, of Cockfield, in 

a yielded, from June to mber, 1770, 683 
nds of butter, the old ones, for some time in the 

t of their season, giving eight of milk 

per These cows,” adds the author, “were kept 
en only three acres of grass, without any change of 
pasture, till after mowing time, and in winter chiefly 
on straw, with very little hay. These particularly,” 
subjoins the author, “are very valuable—they show 
that this poor-looking mongrel breed is greatly pre- 
ferable for the pail to the large Holderness cow, 
which would have consumed all the food of the 
above-mentioned three cows without returning half 
the produce.” I believe five gallons of milk at a 
meal is, at this time, considered a great yield for a 
cow of the most approved and improved short-horn 


Twenty-five years ago Somersetshire had a breed 
of beasts it called its own, somewhat resembling that 
of Sussex, or, from the close and crescent-like form 
of its durned-up horns, and plated or variously co- 
terior and fleshy nature, was perhaps a cross 
‘the Sussex and original short horn breeds. 
ire too owned, at that period, a long and wide- 
' breed, closely resembling the old rdshire 

tribe, except being darker coloured, lower countenanc- 
ed, and coarser hided, the effects probably of its bein 
across between the Somersetshire and long-horn 
Irish breeds. Both the Somersetshire and Wiltshire 
breeds of. oxen were, however, useful, heavy weigh- 
ing animals, though the former stood rather high on 
ite legs, especially behind; and wete particularly 
adapted to the supplies of shipping, for which purpo- 
ses great numbers of them were purchased by the 
Portsmouth butchers at Salisbury market; nor were 
they unuseful in the shop of the cutting butcher. 
But these, as well as those of Staffordshire, are eith- 
er lost in various crosses, or have been allowed to be- 
come extinct. 

‘The Somersetshire oxen yielded less hide but more 
interior fat than those of Wiltshire, the hide of which 

‘to: unfrequently weighed from 20 to 24 stones of 8 
“Ibe. ‘The slaughtered weight of the Somersetshire 
and ‘ Wiltshire ox, they differing little in this, when 
moderately fattened, was from 125 to 150, when 
ighly fattened, from 180 to 200 stones of 8 lbs. 
ith the cows of these breeds I had scarcely any 
acquaintance, but as most of them were bred and 
kept upon dairy farms, they were most likely tolera- 
ble milkers, and I have been told kindly fatteners. 
On the steers and heifers of any breed 1 consider it 
unnecessary to make any remarks, every one ac- 
quainted with the attributes of live stock knowing 
that full growth points out what the properties of 
these must have been. 

So numerous have been the crosses in bullock 
breeding during the last forty, aye, twenty years, 
that it is morally impossible to trace any of the cross- 
ed breeds to their pristine state; nor am I able to even 
hint which cross has been most successful, further 
than asserting that, from the best information I have 
heen enabled to obtain, thoge crosses have been inva- 
riably the most fortunate .where the bull has been of 
the lesser breed. It is, however, pretty generally al- 
lowed by all who have written on the subject, that 
we are indebted to the Dutch for our original short- 
horn breed; whilst our polled breeds, both Scotch and 
English, are supposed to be of Norman extraction. 










Varro, according to Dickson's Husbandry of 
Ancients, gives the folloWing advice to the far- 
mers of his time:—%“Persons who buy them,” mcan- 
ing cattle, “should take care that they be well made, 
all their members complete, have long and deep bo- 
dies, with black horns, broad foreheads, large black 
eyes, hairy ears, close-set jaws, flat noses with wide 
nostrils, blackish lips, thick and long necks, hangin 
down dewlaps, broad skirts, round bodies, thic 
shoulders, @ straight or gently declining back, round 
hips, tails with much hair on their lower part hang- 
ing down to their heels; rather short legs and straight 
knee joints.” Subsequently signifying that which 
has black hair on its hide is the strongest ox, that 
which has red the second in strength, that which has 
dun-coloured hair the third in strength, and that 
which has white hairis the weakest and most delicate. 

Hence from the close resemblance of the bullocks 
recommended by Varro to the Roman farmers, to our 
present best Scots and Welch runts, neither of which 
are the offspring of any recollected cross, it is possi- 
ble for them to have been found here, in a wild state, 
when the Romans first visited this country and hus- 
banded, or to have been brought hither by them 
during the time they were in possession of it. But, 
be this as it may, they, especially the Scots, are the 
most useful animals of their kind in the universe; nor 
do I know why there should be scarcely any distinc- 
tion made between them, as the Welch runt, though 
not quite so fine natured or so fast a fattener as the 
Scot, is full as hardy, grows faster into weight when 
young, consequently is fit to be worked or turned off 
to fatten a year earlier, and is a more powerful and 
lasting worker than it. If the Scot merits the pre- 
ference, it is from carrying a greater proportion of its 
weight in its — parts, the smallness of its bones, 
and the completeness of its symmetry rendering it 
the most compact bullock, when fat, that makes its 
a ranee in any market. 

have frequently heard a highly respectable butch- 
er declare, that he slaughtered, on the same day, a 
Fifeshire Seot weighing 110, and a short-horn ox 
weighing 140 stones, both equally fat, and ‘the short- 
horn a well-made animal of his kind, as also that the 
surloins and rumps, buttocks and aitch-bones, and 
fure-ribs of the latter were not two stones heavier 
than those of the former, the extra thirty stones of 
his weight lying chiefly in his legs and shins, shoul- 
ders and stickings, briskets, chucks, back-ribs, &c. 
&e. parts that would not produce at this time, in any 
of. the métropolitan carcase markets, more on the 
average than from 3d to 34d. per pound. Hence the 
reason why prime Scots are generally worth more, 
from 4d. to 8d. per stone, than the primest of almost 
any other breed of beasts; and hence the advantage 
of graziers stocking with beasts with good points and 
of convenient size. 

The completest short-horned beasts that appear in 
Smithfield, are those from a cross between the An- 
gus, Fife, or Aberdeenshire bull, and the original 
short-horned cow, which are distinguished by the de- 
signation of Durhams, though I believe the greater 
part of them to be fattened near to Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire. But the cross I am informed, was the 
product of a Durham farmer; and what renders the 
success of it in England somewhat singular, it under- 
went a ten or fifteen years trial in Scotland, and in 
every instance failed to that degree as to, at length, 
cause the Scotch farmers to return to their old sys- 
tem. Perhaps the failure may be ascribed to the cli- 
mate of Scotland being colder than that part of Eng- 
land in which the crosses have succeeded. 

With the Irish breeds of beasts I have little or no 
acquaintance, but from the experience I have had, 
my opinion of them is not very favourable. 

I have been, however, informed that when Irish 
beasts have reached their growth and are well fatten- 
ed, some of them turn out well, but all allow that 
they are dangerous subjects for a butcher .to have any 
thing to do with. Still there appears to be, amongst 


the | the butchers frequenting 





Smithfield, some who are 
continually purchasing them. Perhaps the principal 
inducement to this is their hide, from its prodigious 
weight and thickness, being worth more than the: 
whole offals, or fifth quarter, of most other beasts of 
similar bulk to them. They have, for the most part, 
thick and long irregularly carved horns, bending 
downwards to that degree as tu not unfrequently ren- 
der it necessary to saw off their tips to prevent 
them from growing into the lower part of their face, 
the colour of their hair is chiefly red or brindled; 
they are low-countenanced, very throaty, i. e. have 
much loose hide growing under their neck; and have, 
as before signified, a thick and heavy hide, with 
large legs and shins. A great number of them are 
at this time fattened in icestershire, Shropshire, 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, &c. owing, probably, 
to their being bought in lean at a lower rate than any 
other description of beasts fed in this country. 

best of these are said to be bred in the counties of 
Antrim, Clare, Clonmel, and Limerick. The Irish 
ox, the carcase of which rarely exceeds, when well 
fattened, 120 stones of 8 Jbs., is said to be a slow but’ 
steady worker, and an occasional hard liver, the Ow 
to be for the pail, but much better in their own 
country than in this. There have been, I am told, 
in the course of the last five or six years, some ad- 
van crosses in Ireland between the Irish bulf 
and our original, if such a one there be, short-horn’ 
cow. Tuomas Herserr, * 





UPON THE ADVANTAGES OF SHALLOW 
SOWING. 
By Mr. Freiherrn von Voght, of Flotbek. 


(Translated from the German.) 


In 1824 I read for the first time, in Burger’s Agri- 
culturist’s Instruction Book, published at Vienna in 
1823, (the best instruction book pre know of in 
any language,) vol. 1. page 282, uf the experimen 
which eee and Messrs. Petri and Ugazzi had 
made as to the proper depth at which seed-corn must 
be put in the ground, in order both to ensure its shoot- 
ing forth and producing the greatest quantity of ears, 
The result of all the trials hag been, that the seed 
sown one inch deep grew the fastest and brought most 
ears. I remarked also, that not only in the peasants* 
fields, but also in mine, the corn always sprang 
unequally, and this not only as regarded the length 
or shortness of the time in which it became visible, 
but also with respect to the strength and fulness of 
the plant. Hitherto I had ascribed this to inequality 
in the germinating power of the seeds, since seeds 
sown close together, and under precisely the samé 
circumstances, had brought forth very weak and v: 
powerful plants. I thought also that some disci 
had hindered the corn in its unfulding, or that it 
might have suffered from worms. ‘Turning my at- 
tention to the point in consequence of what Burger 
said about it, I took up out of many fields plants of 
the rye and barley which showed this difference, and 
found, almost without exception, that all the strongly 
growing plants were covered with very little earth, 
and that the seeds of all the weak plants were from 
one and a half to three inches from the surface. 
Each had shot out many little roots, and at the same 
time with the opening of the seed-leaves the coronal 
knot had formed itself immediately above the soil; 
roots and smail shoots richly and strongly, and quite 
contemporaneously, afid in nearly like proportion, 
sprouted out; ever on the same side where a crown 
(main?) root penetrated into the earth, arose a new 
shoot. The broad fresh leaves promised to afford 
much nourishment to the plants from the atmosphere, 
and thereby to occasion a vigorous growth. How 
was it with regard tothe more deeply sown seed? 
The little roots were few in number, and weakly; 
from the seed a small whitish pipe, from one to two 
inches in length, had sprung to the surface: the coro- 
nal knot formed itself on the surface, but with only # 
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few meagre leaves, and one solitary ear alone ex- 
thereon. 
The thriving, leafy and strong growth of the plants 
from the seeds remaining nigh the surface, was %s 
striking as the wretched appearance of the roots, 
leaves and stalks of those from the deeper lying 
geeds. Both appearing to me to afford such a con- 
vincing argument in favour of the great advantages 
derived from slightly covering the seed, I sketched 
some specimens of both sorts of the rye and barley, 
and showed them te my friends. I observed several 
other plants differing in this manner during their pro- 
ive growth, and found that the weak plants 
uced but one sickly ear, whilst the strong ones 
borne from three to six stalks, and full ears. My 
attention being thus excited, I made fur many years 
several trials on a small scale, in places where I could 
more accurately settle the situations of the seeds. 
Not one experiment proved unfavourable to the shal- 
low sowing. I particularly took for the purpose, 
gummer-wheat, barley and oats, since, for reasons 
hereafier mentioned, the ex state of a certain 
number of seeds (inevitable from the shallow under- 
ploughing of the seed) certainly causes the loss of 
gome in the spring. My observations were as follows: 
—Ist. That the plants laid three inches deep in the 
loose soil, after a few weeks scarcely lay two inches 
deep, which is to be attributed to the sinking of the 
land, whose great density must also render it more 
difficult for the little white pipes to penetrate. 2dly. 
The plants from the deeper lying seeds became visi- 
ble in about eight or ten days later. The disadvan- 
of this tardy appearance is well known to eve 
husbandman. Sdly. The seed-corn appeared in bot 
cases, after twenty or one-and-twenty days, entirely 
hollow and decayed, but it took fast hold in the spot 
of germination with its rvots; the plants also which 
came later to the surface were wholly without that 
nourishment which those near the surface received 
through their fresh seed-leaves (cotyledones.) 4thly. 
The whitish sheath, forming a tolerably. hard skin, 
growing from the deeper lying corn, is defended by a 
small white pipe, which goes to the surface; as soon 
as it comes to the light some leaves and a knot are 
produced. This sheath and the deep lying small 
roots decay, and roots shoot forth afterwards from the 
knot. 5thly. There is a joint in the knots of the 
seeds lying nigh the surface, or rather the joint and 
the first knot areone. Hence shoot forth very quick- 
ly small roots of the thickness of a hair, which I 
have seen penetrate the clay with much force from 
two to three inches. In the September of 1827, I 
caused all the rye seed to be put very shallowly un- 
derneath the soil. After about three weeks, the 
plants which had been covered with half an inch of 
earth had already branched. The seeds which I 
had purposely laid on the surface without covering. 
them, germinated ten days later, and put forth a leaf; 
whilst the slightly covered ones had already a small 
handful of leaves, rising from » powerful mass of lit- 
tle roots, which were full twe inches long:—a won- 
derful provision of nature, which makes the plant 
thus fix itself more carefully in the soil, where its 
situation near the surface renders it necessary. I 
took especial notice of one entire ear which lay on 
the surface; it had put forth strong roots from each 
seed into the earth, and a powerful leaf above, I 
was never more convinced that one does not lose 
much by sowing in nature’s fashion. From 1826 I 
had been considering in what manner to sow near the 
surface and yet to leave the seed somewhat covered. 
Small experiments hid satisfied me that nothing 
would be gained by it ‘f the surface were not pulve- 
tized, so as to allow the first little roots to penetrate 
easily and the young plants to fasten in the soil, 
which afterwards imbibe through their leaves nou- 
tishment for the lster crown roots. I had already 
long ago remarked, and always with renewed vexa- 
tion, that accordisg to the old mode of sowing, the 


ground, but also very unequally distributed on the 
land. If it was sown ima field that had been har- 
rowed, the seed fell into the furrows made by the 
harrow, whose teeth.stand seven inches apart. ‘The 
.cross harrowing does not properly spread the seed; 
the rows remain visible, the seeds are too close to- 
gether in them, and few plants are in the six-inched 
space between the harrow tracks, a good deal of land 
is Wasted, and an opening given to weeds. It is 
much worse when the seeds fall inthe furrows. This 
mode —- also all the faults ible for any 
way of sowing to have, the seeds being unequally 
distributed and different in depth. The Flemish har- 
row, whose teeth stand eight inches asunder, drawn 

iagonally by one horse, makes only a stroke of four 
inches. Mr. Coke’s sowing machine, which is used 
throughout England, makes lines nine inches apart, 
and brings too many seeds into one line; but it pos- 
sesses the advantage of sowing the seed throughout 
at the same depth and as shallowly as you choose. 
Of late years I have never harrowed where I have 
sown with this machine. 

The arable land of Flanders, as well as mine, is 
too fine and clean to profit by drilling; all obtained 
thereby is an equal division of the seed, and the get- 
ting it near the surface. I found this was only prac- 
ticable by employing a finer harrow, which the slack 
condition of the fine particles permitted to be used. 
{n 1826 I had made some small iron and wooden har- 
Tows, whose teeth stood three inches and a half asun- 
der. These I had, before sowing, d over the 
already finely harrowed land. harrowed in with 
this, and with the Flemish schleppzinne harrow. I 
guined greatly in the equal coming up of the seed, in 
the number of lants, and their equal con- 
dition. For the sake of. comparative experiment I 
had always managed a few fields in the old way. In 
1827 I had a Flemish harrow made, with teeth three 
inches apart. It requires two horses, but its opera- 
tion is very great. In 1828 I provided against the 
fault noticed in it, (that it shoved forward even in 
finely harrowed land,) by dragging it over the field, 
with the horse attached to the centre, after I had har- 
rowed the land finely with the old Flemish harrow. 
By means of the wavy lines which it makes, all 
small clods become loosened. Then I have the field 
dragged over with a strong harrow reversed, which, 
in case of need, I loaded; and I afterwards draw 
sharply over it the Flemish garden-harrow, with the 
horse yoked cornerwise. Thence come lines an inch 
and a half from one another. ‘At this distance falls 
the seed,.and then I have it crossed either with the 
old or the new Flemish drag—the first when I fear 
that the harrow may shove the soil forwards. No 
garden-harrow can make the soil so fine. The plants 
thus sown stand from one and a half to two inches 
from each other, covered over in the earth to the 
depth of an inch, strong and healthy, as if they had 
been planted. I can appeal to the testimony of all 
agriculturists who have in former years visited Flot- 
beck, or of those who are willing to honour it this 
mad The fields which in 1826 and 1827 I had 

wed in as shallowly as possible, gave a result 
conformable to the improvement of the harrowing. 
In 1828, after sowing with the harrow and 
harrowing with the Flemish drag, I had 17 per cent. 
more corn, and 14 or 15 per cent. more straw, in the 
light clay land of Little Flotbeck, than in the fields 
sown after the old method; in Great Flotbeck, than 
in the fields sown after the old method; in Great 
Flotheck, in the best sandy soil, 20 per cent. more 
corn, no difference in straw; in the worst sandy soil, 
10 per cent. more corn, in straw no difference. That, 
however, which I last autumn, for experiment, have 
sown or got under after the grub furrow or the coarser 
kind of harrow, stands, notwithstanding the careful 
harrowing in with the usual harrow unequally, crowd- 
ed in lines, and less strong, than that sown after 





corn was not only at very unequal depths in the 


Flemish garden-harrow, and dragged in with the 
common Flemish drag. [British Farmer’s Mag. 





AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 

It is mentioned in Mr. Mark’s from the com- 
mittee on agriculture, in the Senate, that the wealth, 
power and happiness of France are chiefly attributed 
to the forecast with which she has introduced on Ner 
soil productions which were native to other coun’ 
There is perhaps no enterprize in rural economy, de- 
vised by the genius of a single man, more 
in its results than the first plantation of the 
in the garden of the Thuilleries, formed in thé com- 
mencement of the 17th century, by the command of 
Henry IV. At this moment, the raw silk annually 
produced in France amounts to four million dollars; 
the manufactured silk is more than treble that value. 
The olive and the fig were, in like manner, adopted. 
in the agriculture of France. The vines indi 
to that country were not superior to that of the Ame- 
rican forest, yet at present the lands of France, em- 
ployed in the cultivation are estimated at more than 
three thousand five hundred millions of acres, and the: 
annual product average $122,000,000. ¢ 

No country, it is remarked, ever presented a finer. 
theatre for agricaltural pursuits than the United 
States. The landlord is not borne down by feudal 
tenures, vexatious tithes, eee taxes, or exhaust- 
ing pe ae There is fertility and cheapness 
land, and navigable rivers penetrati into 
terior, aided by canals and artificial roads: 
which the variety of soil and climate ——— 
introduction of esteemed exotics. Our cotton 
a vast mine of wealth; we have sugar and may have 
the vine, the br anccye ve oe and ‘the fig. mo 
improvement of our agriculture ina 

rromene ne eases Se aore ee, 

rf profits are 
are ee prod 
compete fair reign producers in 
Sotnt let Ghatgd tw oie eseaneall tab eine in 
New York, that many can recollect the time, 
peter apis ten os fra temardimcon a oes 
from eighty to a hundred to transport a ton 
merchandize from Albany to Buffalo. It is su 
that the value of property in the vicinity of the 
York canals, has been increased four or five timies the 
amount of their cost, or to the amount or forty or fifty 
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TO FARMERS. 

The season of the year is approaching, when the 
old adv » who fet dated oo tea coast 
profits, and our tools, and beaten our 
will be hovering about our farms, and offeri 
vices. His name is stroxe prinx. But he is strong,- 
only 4 he overthrows. He makes 
oe. Pe Baten gg ayy ey 8 

- : ill be 
his then with him. Wile theses. ape hard, and he is 
an expensive companion. He will cost us 
the summer, than all.our taxes for 


let us, this year, have nothii 
whiskey.—American Sentinel. 


THE ARMY WORM. 
The army worm has made its a 
very troublesome to our farmers, are je bg 
gaged in digging ditches round their wheat corn 
elds. We were informed by a gentleman ‘that ‘lie 
killed about five barrels full of them, by dragging loge 
through the ditches—thus crushing them to b: 





I Dr. Brewster, on Polarized li 
oleate A Dx. Rrentanse. eae See 


been separated 
from a Southern Polar continent by a recent earthquake. 
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HORTICULTURE. 








CULTURE OF SILK. 
J.S. Sxomer, Esq. 

The following letter affords information of great 
value to persons contemplating the culture of Silk. 
I particelarly invite attention to the remarks which 
are printed in italics at the close of the third para- 
graph, relative to the ease with which all branches of 
the silk culture may be learned and practised. The 
intelligent people at Economy find no difficulty in 
reeling silk; let this be borne in mind by those who 
are endeavouring to sell cocoons. 

That there may be no doubt as to the correctness 
of the statements in this letter, it is proper to observe, 
that the writer, Mr. Rapp, is the principal, or head of 
the very respectable society at Economy, Pennsylva- 
nia, and that his statements are entitled to the most 
unlimited confidence. 

Here we have a practical illustration of what can 
be done in the way of making silk in this country, 
and I beg leave to call the attention of the whole 
doubting family to the facts stated. I particularly 
commend the letter to the attention of those who insist 
upon the difficulty of acquiring the art of filature— 
reeling silk. I may be permitted to relate an anec- 
ote in point here. About three weeks ago, a lady 
from the Eastern Shore called on me to know where 
she could sell cocoons. I could not inform her; and 
recommended that she should reel them herself. She 

ht she would not be able, and I handed her a 
small treatise on the subject which had been published 
in the farmer. She went home, and a day or two 
since I learned that she had with little difficulty suc- 
ceeded in reeling and making most excellent silk, on 
the common family reel. It may be added that my 
correspondence from all parts of the country furnishes 
the gratifying intelligence, that the silk culture is 
making rapid progress. 

Giwcon B. Smrru. 


Economy, (Pa.) June 30th, 1830. 
Gweow B. Smitu, Ese. 

Str,—Your favour dated 29th ultimo came to hand 
in due course. I am in some measure surprised to 
hear that the small experiment, which has been made 
by our society in the culture of silk, should have 
drawn the attention of travellers so much, as to trans- 
port the news to the principal cities of our great re- 

blic; and while you apologize for your inquiry, I 

ve only to say that I feel pleasure in giving any in- 
formation in my power on a subject, which I consider 
of very great interest and importance to the general 
welfare of our enterprising country, for the promotion 
of which you have done so much. 

In reply, 1 would mention, that in the spring of 1828 
we made a small beginning to raise silk worms, which 
has been attended with good success. We made of 
the first crop some 15 or 18 yards of stripe for female 
apparel and vesting. Last year having about 30,000 
worms, we again made some vesting, and near one 
hundred h iefs of a god quality, being the 
first ever made here, or this side of the mountains. 
We did not wish to sell any, but distributed them, for 
sike of encou t among the members of our 
society, particularly among those immediately engaged 
in attending and promoting this juvenile branch of do- 
miestic fabrication. Finding the experiment to an- 
swer well, we have ps | a two story house, 24 
by. 44, particularly arranged and adapted for the 
worms, as well as the various operations of the silk 
manufacture, and have at this time, near one million 
of worms, in a prosperous condition; two thirds are 
now spinning and done spinning. Having only about 
1500 of the white mulberry trees from two to three 
years old, which do not furnish feed cough, we 
gather the leaves of the black mulberry in the sur- 


swered as well as the white. This season how- 
ever having been very wet with us, the worms fed on 
the black did not continue so healthy, neither did they 
produce so a cocoon, as those fed exclusively on 
the white. It is more proper to confine one set of 
worms to the same leaf, as a change from black to 
white, or from white to black, does not agree so well 
with the worm. 

Females from 12 to 15 years of age, are amply suf- 
ficient to attend to the worms, within doors; the 
leaves are gathered, and ape in by the school chil- 
dren after schoo] hours. Upon the whole we are 
highly pleased with the experiment, and consider ita 
pleasant and agreeable employment, mostly for a class 
of people, who in a general way, do not apply their 
time to the best advantage. Adhering to the instruc- 
tions given in the “American Farmer,” and books 
treating on the culture and manufacture of Silk, we 
Jind no pirFicuLty in hoping the worms healthy, 
unwinding or reeling the silk, or weaving tt. . 

The culture of this commodity and the manufac- 
turing of it cannot be too strongly recommended, to the 
American public, as the United States possess climate 
and soil in abundance for the attainment of this desi- 
rable object. 

Not many years have elapsed since the first attempt 
was made by our ayy | to manufacture broadcloth by 
machinery this side of the mountains; the undertaking 
was then thought preposterous by many persons; but 
that enterprize has been crowned with good success. 
Numerous woollen and cotton‘factories have been erec- 
ted to accompany the former, and 1 have no doubt in 
a few years to see the third branch, even silk manu- 
factories, added to the number in our happy country. 

I leave it optional with you either to publish the 
above or part of it, as you deem pore: 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
Frepericx Riprr. 





SILK WORMS. 


Jonathan H. Cobb, Esq. of Dedham, is now exhi- 
biting in Boston, 10,000 silk worms, feeding on Mul- 
berry leaves, together with the , cocoons, the raw 
silk, and the machine on which it is reeled. These 
singular little creatdres, who furnish half the world 
with their richest clothing, are in themselves a great 
curiosity; and they become more so from the convic- 
tion that silk must, sooner or later, be a valuable 
source of wealth in thiscountry. A little more know- 
ledge of the skill and economy used in its manufac- 
ture is, we apprehend, all that is now wanting; 124 
cents is the price of a single ticket, and 50 cents for 
the right to go in during the whole exhibition, which 
will last until the worms just hatched have finished 
their cocoons,—a period of several weeks. 

In China there is a species of wild silk worm, that 
feed on the leaves of the oak and ash. They spin 
strong grey silk, from which a kind of coarse cloth is 
made, that will bear washing. Is ponjee made of 
wild silk? The strings of musical instruments are 
made of it, because it is stronger and more sonorous. 
The Chinese Empress keeps a feast in honor of silk 
worms, similar to the Emperor’s Feast of Agriculture; 
on which day she goes into the forest near the palace, 
and with much pomp and ceremony gathers with her 
own imperial hands three branches of the mulberry 
tree. The care of the young worms is confided to an 
intelligent woman, who is called Tsam Mou, or Mo- 
ther of the worms. She is particular to have on very 
clean clothes, and not to touch wild endive, the smell of 
which is injurious to silk-worms; and she must wear 
a very thin dress, in order to judge of the suitable 
degree of warmth in the room; for the Chinese use no 
thermometer. ‘ 

Leaves covered with dew, or that have in any way 
imbibed an unhealthy smell, are unsuitable for worms; 
it is likewise a pernicious habit to sprinkle the leaves 
to keep them fresh. The leaves should be renewed 





rounding timber land, which have heretofore an- 


three or four times a day. 


: a. 
The Chinese have a prejudice that leaves kept some 
time in the bosom, to imbibe the moisture of the body, 
are excellent for silk-worms. P 
Silk-is so plentiful in China, and labor so cheap, 
that all persons in easy circumstances, whether = 
or female, wear silk, satin, or damask: the very uni- 
form of the soldiers is made of it. 
of China, among the Romans, signified the country of 
Silk. ‘The Chinese consider the chrysalis of the silk 
worm dainty food —Mass. Journal. 


Some beautifnl samples of silk produced at Wind. 
sor, North Carolina, have been sent us for inspection, 
A company of a few individuals in that place have thig 

ear ma by way of experiment 200,000 cocoons. — 

he expense is represented as trifling, and the busi« 
ness as capable of indefinite extension. The cocoons 
sent are large and handsome, and of various colors, 
from a bright yellow to asnowy white. Those marke 
ed as raised by feeding the insect on the white mul- 
berry tree are larger than those raised by feeding it on 
the black. The specimens of silk manufactured into 
thread are even, lustrous, and of exceeding strength, 
As this is one of those manufactures which has been 
commenced, and we doubt not will flourish in our 
country without the aid of forcing systems, and the 
adaptation of our climate and circumstances, to its suo- 
cessful prosecution, we are happy to record the eyi- 
dence of its progress —JV. y. Eve. Post. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
REMARKS ON VEGETABLES. 


NASTURTIUM. 


The blossoms of Nasturtium have been observed to 
emit electric sparks towards evening, which was first 
noticed by the daughter of the illustrious Linneus, 
who could not credit the account until he had seen the 
phenomenon. It is seen most distinctly with the eye 
partly closed. 

q oe as se as the young leaves, are uséd 
in salads, being of a warm, spicy, agreeable taste, 
and an excellent antiscorbutis. "Tie nasturtium blos- 


ach, proceeding from cold and flatulencies. 


ONION. 

Pliny recommends onions to be kept in corn or chaff, 
and informs us, that the Romans made Itices of 
onions and barley meal, for those who had watery 
eyes. He says, onions clear the sight by the tears 
they draw; they used them to cure the sting of ser- 
pents and other reptiles, and the juice was given to 
those who suddenly became speechless. 

‘The many domestic purposes to which this strong 
scented vegetable is applied at the present time, are 
known to every ote: its nature is to attenuate thick 
viscid juices, consequently, a plentiful use of it in cold 
me ag eonstitutiens must prove beneficial. Many 
people shun onions on account of the strong di 
able smell they communicate to the breath: this may 
be remedied by eating walnuts, or a few raw 
leaves, immediately after, which will effectually over- 
come the scent, and cause them to set more easy on 
the stomach. 

GARLIC. 


Every part of the garlic, but more especially the 
root, has an acrimonious and almost caustic taste; it 
abounds in sharp subtile particles, which render its 
odour so powerful and penetrating; that, if it be applied 
to the feet, its scent is soon ¢iscovered in the breath, 
and when taken internally, its smell is communicated 
through the pores of the skix, even to the fingers. 
Hence in cold and J owe. rypos tabits it proves a pow- 
erful expecturant, diuretic, and emmenagogue, and, if 
the patient is kept warm, a sudoiific. 


and’ attenuates tenacious juices, by its penetrati 
powers. It is said, that if a cloveof it be keptin the 





The ancient name ° 


som is serviceable in a weakness, or pain of the stom- 


Peessemor 


his pungent root warms and stimulates the solids, 
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mouth, it ig an effectual preservative against infection. 
The Pccssines esteem it the most efficacious pre- 
yentive against tilential disorders. 
Sir. William ‘Temple, in his treatise on health and 
Jong life, says, «Garlic has, of all plants, the greatest 
, affords the most nourishment, and supplies 
most spirits to those who eat little flesh. It is of great 
virtue in colics, a great strengthener of the stomach 
upon decays or indigestion; and I believe, (if there be 
any such,) a specific remedy in the gout. I have 
known great testimonies of this kind within my ac- 
qosintance, and have never used it myself_upon this 
gecasion without an opinion of some success or advan- 


n 
ee tlic be boiled, and given to chickens with their 





food, it will generally prevent that pest of the feath- 


ered tribe, the pip. 
PARSLEY. 

Parsley seed should be sown in the spring; it re- 
mains six weeks in the earth; it never appears in less 
than forty days, nor does it often exceed fifty; thus it 
takes longer to vegetate than any other known seed 
of vegetables; but it is observed that old seed comes 

earlier than new. 

We are told by ancient authors, that when fish be- 
came sickly in ponds or stews, it was a common prac- 
tice to throw in parsley, which greatly revived ‘them. 

This herb is good for sheep that have eaten a kind 
of wild ranunculus, which causes a worm to destroy 
their liver. It is also said to be an excellent remedy 
to preserve sheep from the rot, provided they are fed 
twice a week, for two or three hours each time, with 
this herb. Parsley has been sometimes cultivated in 
fields for this purpose; but hares and rabbits are so fond 
of it, that they will come from a great distance to 
feed upon it; so that those who wish to draw hareson 
their estates have only to sow parsley in- their parks 
or fields. 

To preserve parsley for the seasoning of meats, &c. 
let it be gathered on a dry day, and immediately put 
into a tinned roasting screen, and placed close to a 
large fire; it will then soon become brittle, when it 
may be rubbed fine, and put into glass bottles for use. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
The editor of the Richmond Whig, recently saw a 


gooseberry four inches in cireumference—The gentle-. 


man in whose garden it grew, procured two years ago 
a number of choice kinds from Prince’s en, New 
York, and cultivated them with t care. 

The first year, the “Golden Prince” and “Rough 
Yellow,” produced several berries, measuring from 24 
to $4 inches in circumference. This season the 
“Golden Prince” has increased in size half an inch, 
measuring 4 inches. ‘The “Hamilton Green” produces 

fine berries measuring from $4 to 4 inches round. 
The “White Rock” is a beautiful berry, perfectly 
es of good size, from $ to $4 inches in cir- 
ren 


ce, and overloaded with fruit. 


WEEDS’ BANE. 


To mt the growth of weeds round fruit trees, 
&e. which materially injure their productiveness, the 


-Germans spread on the ground, particularly round the 


ffesh-transplanted trees as far as their roots extend, 
the refuse stalks of flax after the fibraus part has been 
separated. No weeds will grow under the flax refuse, 
and it keeps the earth fresh and loose. Spent tan is a 
substitute for these stalks, which may be prevented 
from blowing away, by being covered with twigs. 


, A surgeon at Lausanne has been devoting his atten- 
tion to simplifying the dressings and ligatures em- 
ployed in the treatment of wounds; and has endeavour- 
ed toshew that simple rags and water may be advan- 
tageously substituted for the lint bandages of all kinds, 
and various medicaments at present used for that pur- 
pose. 


‘the towing 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





CuesaPeake AND DexLaware Canat.’ 


The Eleventh General Report of the President and 
Directors of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
C was madeon the 5th June. We abstract 
from it the general features of this great work:— 

The canal is 13 5-8 miles long, and 66 feet wide 
on the surface, and has 10 feet depth of water, hav- 
ing two tide, and two lift locks, of 100 feet in length, 
by 22 feet in breadth, within the chamber, and capa- 
ble of ing the class of vessels usually employed 
in the bey and coasting trade. At the eastern termi- 
nation of the canal, at Delaware city,a harbour of 
substantial wharf work extends 500 feet along the 
shore, from which two piers, that distance apart, now 
project 250 feet into the river, and are protected 
the guns of Fort Delaware, in case of war. The Del- 
aware tide lock, which opens the communication be- 
tween this harbour and the canal, being dug eighteen 
feet below tide-water, through peat and soft mud, was 
difficult and expensive of construction, especially in 
finding a proper foundation. ‘Dhis anne 800 deeply 
driven piles. The canal is here enlarged to 90 feet, 
to form a basin for vessels waiting to pass the lock. 

The Ist section was cut through soft mud, and is 
29 chains long. The 2nd was cut principally through 
loam and sand, a depth of 16 feet, and is $2 chains 
long. 'The $d extends to the village of St. George’s, 
a distance of 34 miles, and presented no ordinary dif- 
ficulties, being carried through a deep morass or peat 
bog, unsuitable for embankments, (the earth for which 
had to be brought from the nearest fast land,) and se- 
veral times crossing George’s creek. ‘These embank- 
ments are supposed to have sunk in many places from 
60 to 100 feet, causing masses of earth to rise in the 
canal, and thus increasing the amount of excavation. 
At the village of St. George's, a lock of 8 feet lift 
opens the communication with the 4th section, on the 
summit level. ‘That section required for half a mile 
a very heavy embankment. Beyond that distance, 
the water has been permitted to flow on both sides of 
th or embankment, to’ relieve it from 
pressure. ‘o prevent abrasion, a slight wall 18 in- 
ches high, has been made; in other places small loose 
stones have been used. This 4th section is 34 miles 
long. In the 5th section the deep cutting commences, 
and the difficulties and disasters encountered were al- 
most appalling. From the depth of excavation in a 
soil where clay often reposed on quicksand, immense 
masses from the sides slipped into the canal. A 
heavy stone wall, from two to five feet thick, and 16 
feet high in the slope, has been extended therefore 
along each side of the canal for $4 miles. Seve 
thousand piles have also been driven. This part 
now been drained, and the slides thus prevented. In 
this section, near the summit of the deep cut, the 
canal is crossed by a bridge of a single arch of 248 
feet, and 90 feet high. The average depth of exca- 
vation in this section, which is three miles 58 chains 
long, is 36 feet; the extreme depth 78 feet. The 6th 
section is principally embankment, and so is the 7th, 


‘at the western end of which a lock of six feet lift 


communicates with a basin 150 feet wide, and 500 
feet long, which, by another lock, communicates with 
Back creek, a branch of Elk-river. There is every 
where an ample supply of water, and any deficiency 
could be raised by tide or other power, ata trifling 
cost. 

The canal was commenced on the 15th of April, 
1824, and was opened on the 17th: October, 1829, 
from which time:till the 29th January, 1830, there 
had passed 798 vessels and boats, paying $8,552 59. 
From 23d of February to Ist of June, little more than 
three months, 1634 vessels, and boats , and the 
tolls amounted to $18,613 20. It is probable that the 


‘tolls during even the first year will amount to 


$60,000. A portion of the Susquehanna trade, and 
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that of the Chesapeake and ite wibetares, has found 
its way through: ne to: ia, 


parations r 
three months of this year, $00 ‘were. made 
phia . nedpall opis pack “The | 
ja, principally by ets. Report 
says:—“To the usual increase of trade incident to.all » 
new works of internal improvement, may .be added 
other fruitful sources that require a few years yet te ~ 
be fully known. ‘The ~Chesapeake ‘and Qhio ca 
the Dismal Swamp canal, and the Baltimore and 
rail-road on the south—and the Delaware and Raritan 
canal, and the Delaware and Amboy rail-road on the 
north—will, when completed, open and facilitate the 
intercourse between different sections of our country, ’ 
and create an inland trade, which must pass through 
the Chesapeake and Delaware canal—the great ave ' 
nue between the north and the south. ‘The savingef 
insurance, of time, and of risk, and the reduction of 
freight ygpnt to these causes, and the increased 
burthen a vessel is enabled to carry above what would 
be considered a full a for a sea voyage, all com- 
bine to give this channel a preference over 9 passage 
by the coast.” 

The original estimate of the cost. was $1,354,364; 
the actual cost was $2,201,864, an excess of $847 ,500; 
A considerable portion of this excess, however, was 
caused by the enlargement and depth of the canal, by 
the increased size and strength of the embankments 
and stune walls, by the more substantial and 
construction of the summit bridge; 4nd: by the. im 
creased dimensions and improvement of many very 
important portions of the work. os 


i 
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LADINS’ DEPARTMENT. 
, FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Ata time like the » and in ag of iti: 
provement like this, Mt she Christianity is panting it 
standard on the ruins of paganism ‘and idolatry, witér 
seienee is throwing open its portals to the entrance Of 
the mighty and the mean—when “man is seeking, 
through blood and slaughter, his‘ long lost liberty,” 
is a source of miuch gratification to perceive the fairét 
part of creation, whose tights have so long been sluni- 
bering in darkness and neglect, begii gy tien | 
to themselves the dignity and station in the round ' 
rene existence to which nature and reason entitlé 
em. Lie 3 toe 
There are few subjects which draw after them a 
train of more interesting consequences than female 
ion; no matter whether we view it as relating 
to the welfare of society at large,or with a 
to individual happiness, it still presents a claim to our 
consideration which we should not neglect. Upon the 
distribution of knowledge depends the stability of our 
liberties, and where can the seeds of this knowledge 
be better sown than in the nursery, and whose hand 
is better calculated to direct the tender scion than that 
of a mother. The situation in which she is. placed 
by the laws of nature and the rules of human society, 
of being the constant guardian and companion of 
youth during the hours of infancy, and the subsequent 
influence she exerts over her ring, give her the 
opportuuity and power, of mou in almost an 
form her j ent may dictate, im on 
their minds the first rudiments of education. How 
important, then, is it, that she should possess the ca- 
pability of performing this office so in 
spreading the of knowledge. I have néver 
myself given the least credence tothe opinion, I some- 
times hear expressed, that the female mind is not suf- 


‘ficiently strong to receive the i t necessary, 

uo enaie her bs dinntacap: tein den anuheand im-. 
roved, it tends to r matrimonial life unhappy. 
have always, that when the female mind 

enjoyed the same sphere of observation, and the same 


opportunity of information, it has never. yielded eupre-' 
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in all orders of society. The influence which she 

pa is powerful, though as silent as the feathered 

of time. Wherever man goes, whether he 

climbs the summits of the Andes, whether he scours 

the sandy desert, or seeks a home on the restless 

wave, he feels the charm and yields a silent obedience 

to the supremacy of its power. Woman was not 

& created to be as a hireling ora slave. Nature has 

thrown around her attractions and qualifications that 

fit'lier for a different sphere. Her path through life, 

though perhaps it may in some measure lead through 

“flowery meads and verdant dales,” yet it requires all 

the boasted powers ascribed to men to enable her to 

rve the even tenor of her way.” 

of her duties, whatever they may be, they are 

with the same difficulties, and require the 

‘mame energy to perform, that attend the pathway of 
men 


If knowledge has unrolled its ample page to her 
view—if education has regenerated and enlightened 
her mind, how “happy would she go on rejoicing in 
her way.” Interest and gratitude speak to man in a 
voice which cannot be misunderstood, to the great 
means of acquiring this knowledge which will yield 
him so abundant a harvest of profits and pleasure. 
Their relative dependence the one upon the other, call 
for it, Thé first for her protection and support, the 
latter for that sweet peace which is only in her power 
to give. It is from her that all man’s joys and plea- 
sure emanate. His fire-side is the ey how hap- 
piness, and if ignorance, accompanied with the gros- 
ser feelings dun nature, spread its mantle there, 
how gloomy is the scene. The cultivation of the 
female intellect cannot detract from the power, influ- 
ence, or pleasure of man. It will bring no “rival in 
his kingdom”—it will not render her conversation less 
agreeable—it will not render her judgment less sure 
and certain in the management of the domestic affairs 
of a family—it will not render her less capable to dis- 
charge the duties of a mother in rearing and correct- 
ing the sentiments of those over whom nature has 
ordered her to be the natural guardian and tutor. 
When man finds his little all swept from him by re- 
peated misfortune, it will not render her less capable 
to “soothe his melancholy mind.” When he finds 
himself stretched upon a bed of sickness. certainly 
knowledge and information, added to the tender feel- 
ings of her nature, will not incapacitate her to admin- 
ister the “balm of Gilead” to his fevered mind. 


a) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


GOLD DIGGING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


J. 8. Saotmrer, Esa. Wake Co. N. C. June 23, 1830. 

Society, Mr. Editor, has in all ages been led rather 
forward by the delusive suggestions of imagination, 
enticed to lend a willing ear to the whispers of hope, 
rather than to follow the sober dictates of reason. 

The preceding remark is made from a train of re- 
flections into which my mind fell in ruminating on the 
probable influence which the “‘gold mines” will exert 
on. the agricultural condition of North Carolina. Al- 
ready do I perceive in the long perspective the plough 
suffered to rust in the half finished furrows and rank 
weeds. 





“And fumitory and hemlock and darnel 
Choke up the fattened glebe.” Shakespeare. 


The hope, the wish to grow suddenly rich, Midas 
like, to.convert all we touch into gold, seems to be an 
almost innate propensity in the bosom of man; hence 
ia it that we see projectors, men of busy, mischievous 
fwains, ranning about “seeking whom they may de- 
wour;” purchasing golden dust from one tract of land 
me a another, thereby deluding the incau- 
tious » who, raging with the “gold fever,” 
takes away his “hands” from his cornfield and sets 





them to digging for gold! Mounted in his gig, as he 
traverses the streets of our little villages, his imagi- 
nation soars aloft and he fancies hinself the “observ- 
ed of all observers”—and he is right; he is so: for 
you may hear the busy whispers as he moves along 
amongst the crowd, ask “what large man is that?” 
now additionally swoollen!) Oh don’t you know? 
hy that is Mr. P. who owns the great B. mine, 
who has broken up his farm, and invested all he has 
in gold mines, “indeed! and is he like to do well?” 
Oh yes, so many pennyworths a day; whole bars of 
gold, &c. “Has he any daughters?” No. “Ah, 
indeed! well that’sbad.” Already do I fancy to my- 
self that the golden days of romance have returned, 
and presently we shall see Don Thomas, and Don 
Joseph with their golden spurs and their squires all 
out in pursuit of “excitement” whilst their tenants 
are farming and they themselves become models of 
chivalry, and whilst the mild rays of the moon shines 
along the blushing bunches of our upland vineyards, 
soft serenades_are heard in the distance, casements 
opening, earthly peris listening to 
“Look out and shame the stars,” 
and the tinkling bells»of the mules chiming in 80 
well with the guitar. 
Farewell, a long farewell to the blooming orchards, 
the cultivated fields, 
“The mill beside the rill,” 
the blooming meads and stubbled hills; and oh, ye 
blooming milk maids, that were wont to cheer the 
morn and eve with your pleasant songs when the vine 
was in bloom, and the voice of the turtle heard in 
our land. Now will ye dun the silken snood and 
the golden brooch,—Oh pleasant shades, a long fare- 
well, Arcolo’s occupation’s gone. 
Eheu fugaces, Postume. 
ARcoLo. 





(From the Journal of Health.) 
Comparative View or Diseases AMONG DIFFER- 
ent Traves-PEoPLe. 

In the Magazine for foreign literature, a celebrated 
German Journal, we have met with a very interest- 
ing article on the comparative diseases of journeymen 

ors, cabinet makers, and bakers, in Hamburg. 
The total number of tailors under treatment was 785 
—of cabinet makers, 511—and of bakers, 71. The 
deaths of the first class, were 84—about one in every 
nine; of the cabinet makers, 21—nearly one in 
every 25; of the bakers, 4—nearly one in 18. The 
diseases most destructive in debilitated constitutions, 
were the cause of a greater number of deaths amo 
the first class than among the second. Of those af- 
fected with nervous fevers, one third of the tailors, 
and but one seventh of the cabinet makers died. Of 
twelve cases of imflammation of the bowels, of 
which seven occurred ‘in tailors, and the remainder in 
cabinet makers, all of the former died, and the latter 
recovered. One half of the deaths among the cabi- 
net makers, and one third of those among the tailors, 
were from consumption of the lungs. 

The following table exhibits the proportions affect- 
ed with the principal diseases, compared with the 
total number of patients of each trade: — 


Diseases. Tailors. Cabinet Bakers. 
makers. 

Catarrhal fever, - lin 6 lin 91in 6 
Rheumatism, - lin 15 Jin 141 in 6 
Nervous fever, - lin 32 lin 241 in 18 
Fevers and ague, - lin 10 lin 171 in 18 
Inflammatory fever, - lin 93 lin 64— — 
External injuries, - lin 98 Lin 221 in 35 
Ulcers, - - lin 98 lin 121 in 14 
Spitting of blood, - lin 4 linlto— — 
Asthma, - - lin 131 1in170 1 in 24 
Inflammation of the liver, 1 in 98 linl10— — 
Jaundice, ~ - tin 60 lin 733— — 


For forming an estimate of the comparative mor- 
tality of different trades, as remarked by Dr. Haw- 


ject. 





kins in 3 recent work, we possess byt few materials. servation, and are beautifully —" 


The following items, are all that he has been able 
collect, in regard to this curious and interesting sub. 


In 2 statement published lately of the 
which occured among a society of 50 plumbers, itiy 
stated, that, during seven years, fourteen membeq 


~ | ie 


have died, all under 60 years of age, and of diseagay 
induced by this business—principally of the painters I 
colic and its cunsequences. =| head,’ 

According to Dr. Allison, there is scarcely an jg: | po" 
stance of a mason regularly employed in hewing | “6° 
stone at Edinburgh, living free from consa the sto 
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symptoms to the age of 50: and we may add, that 









they who quarry stone at Fontainbleau for wely 
and building in Paris, rarely survive the fortieth year half b 
The cultivation of the sciences, appears particulay, | #8! 
ly favourable to longevity: there ean be but litte and of 
doubt that an individual who exercises his mind » 
well as his body, has a fairer prospect of life thawth, | To 
one whose body alone is occupied. In accounting fay | pegar, 
the greater length of life enjoyed by the man of ee from 
ence, than by the labourer, we must, however, take | 4 or 5 
into consideration the exemption of the former fi well 1 
many of those external causes of di to whieh | untili 
the labourers and mechanics in consequence of their | With 
poverty, especially in Europe, are constantly exposed } kinds 


—we suspect, also, it will be in general found, that 
the former live a much more temperate life tham the 
latter. 

Franchini has enumerated 104 Italian mathemati. 
cians of different epochs: he has ascertained that 
70 of these, 18 attained the age of 80 years, and 2 of 9% 

In France, according to Mr. Berard, 152 men of 
science and letters have been taken at random: half 
the number appear to have cultivated science; and 
about half to have been devoted to general literature: 


z 
24 


computation it was found, that the average life of 
each of the 152 individuals, was 69 years. oe 
enecenemnaemnceege _ p the 
The rapidity with which the newsmen are now thie tl 
supplied with newspapers may be ween by the an- nits 
nouncements as to the hour at which the publicatiog | == 


commences and terminates; and the expeditious mode 
of receiving and sending out news was exemplified 
by the fact, that frequently the news in the Paris pa- 
pers of Monday evening will be at Birmingham, in 
the Times, on the following Wednesday,—a distance 
of 370 miles being performed in forty-eight hours 
which include the time for translation, for com 
tion, and for printing in nearly 10,000 copies of thé 
paper. When the late Emperor of Russia was at 
Oxford, he was surprised to find on his breakfast tablé 
a London paper, containing a long account of his ret 
ception there on the preceding afternoon, and he ex 
claimed, in French, to one of his attendanls, ‘‘Faut 
il s’etonner qu’une telle nation soit puissante.” But 
this was nothing in comparison with what is now 
done; for, on that occasion, expresses were exclusives 
ly used for the paper in question; but now, by a com» 
mon post-office arrangement between the two coun- 
tries, and by greater facilities in the machinery of 
printing, and the expedition of coaches, the whole 
distance, except from Dover to London,.is performed 
without any extraordinary expenditure. [Lon. pa. 


Some workmen who were employed in di ing & 
field near the rains of the amphitheatre of Merida, 


in Spanish Estremadura, in order to lay the founda- § York 
tion of a house, found a great many bones, some of 

which belonged to the hyena and some tothe ele~ § ¢ 
phant. There were also some human bones. Ata § that 


short distance from the same place several pieces of L 


money were also discovered, but they were so much ni 
disfigured that it was impossible to decipher the in- {men 
scription on them, Besides these things they found’ § boas 
two vases of the beautiful marble which is dug from  § part 
the mountains of the Sierra Morena, at three days* {2 s0 
journey from Merida. These vases are in fine pre- stra: 

» Buna 


London pa. 
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SNAKE POISON. 
A Mr. M’Corwick of Newton, (Ind.) publishes that 
yverised charcoal made into a plaster with hog’s 
,is a grand antidote to the poison of snake bites. 
ith ithe.cured a child which was bitten by acopper 
head,in both ancles. So rapid was the pr the 
poison that in five minutes after the biting, the child’s 
tingue was swollen, and green matter ejected from 
the stomach; ‘‘but the effect of the antidote was near- 
ij as instantaneous as the poison,” and the child en- 
recovered The ointment was applied every 
half hour for twelve hours. One editor ts that 
jt might be a yood application for the sting of the bee 
and other insects. 7 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF CEMENT. : 

To half a pint of milk put an equal quaptity of vi- 

, in order to curdle .it, then separatethe curd 

from the whey, and mix the whey with the white of 

4 or 5 eggs, beating the whole together. When it is 

well mixed, add a little quick-lime through a sieve, 

until it has acquired the consistence of a thick paste. 

With this cement, broken vessels and cracks of all 

kinds may be mended. It dries quickly, and resists 
the action of fire and water. 


® REMEDY FOR THE TOOTHACHE. 

Pata piece of unslaked lime, about the size of a 
walnut, in a quart bottle of water, and keép itcorked. 
Cleanse the teeth with a brush every morning, using 
this water, and rinse the mouth with it after dinner 
and tea. If the water is too strongly impregnated 
with lime, dilute it. ‘This ‘practice will not only pre- 
vent the toothache, but will preserve the teeth. ~ 

CURE FOR CORNS. 

Take.a small slice of raw, lean, fresh beef, about 
the thickness of a dollar,and bind it on the corn; do 
this three or four successive nights, and the cure is 
said to be certain—try it. 
——————— 


PD Pu, 


Bautimore, Fripay, Jury 9, 1830. | 








Han, Strorm.—A destructive hail storm occurred 
in Kent county, Eastern Shore, Md. on Monday 28th 
uh, A gentleman of Baltimore, who was there at the 
time, gathered and left with usa specimen of the 

ts of corn stalks and wheat straw, from the 
fields which had suffered from its vivlent_peltings. 
The corn stalks of nearly full size are as perfectly cut 
in two as they could have been by a six pound shot; 
a taies ee wheat straw are mangled to such 
a that they appear to have been passed throu 
a threshing machine. We have been unable to toa 
the extent of country which the storm passed over, 
or the amount of damage. The gentleman informs 
us that the fields of grain that came under his obser- 
vation were completely destroyed. 

We observe itistated in the papers of the different 
sections of the country, that at about the same hour 
of the same day, a similar hail storm ,occurred below 
Annapolis, in Maryland, in ‘the lower gart of New 
me? and in several parts of the State of New 





&® Pusric Garpens.—It is matter of surprise, 
that some of our spirited citizens do not establish a 
oe garden. While nearly every other city in the 

nion is almost environed with splendid establish- 
ments of the kind; and while Baltimore herself can 

almost unequalléf splendour in every other de- 
partment of taste, science and the arts; we have not 
asolitary public garden, to which we can invite the 
stranger or retire ourselves. And this too is the more 
unaccountable from the fact, that the pleasures of the 








_AMERIGAN’ FARMER. 








are the most delightful, innocent, and cheap, 
of all the sources of enjoyment presented by either 
art or nature. What soothes and calms the troubled 
mind equal to a walk among the flowers and shrub- 
bery of the garden? The endless variety of foliage 
and flower, of beauty and fragrance, commingled, ee 
fuses a delicious vil over the troubled waters of 
human mind, that produces a state of mental quie- 
tude and happiness to be found no where else, except, 
perhaps, in the enjoyment of music, and even there 
in a more limited degree. 

It is believed that a public garden convenient to our 
city, properly laid out, planted, and conducted, would 
yield a better income to the proprietors, than any 
other investment of an equal amount of money. 
the reader may understand how things of this kind 
are done in other cities, we copy the fullowing: — 


(From the Philedelphia National Gazette.) 


We were glad to see “honorable mention” made in 
New York newspapers, by a traveller, of one of the 
Botanie Gardens in our immediate neighborhood, or 
Tather, within this city. There are three beautiful 
establishments of this kind between Broad street, and 
the river Schuylkill, at a short distance from Market 
street extended. We havebeen in the habit of visiting 
two of them,—those of M’Arann and D’Arras,—asan 
easy and refreshing promenade, to admire the gravel- 
led and shady walks, the convenient erbours, and the 
large and brilliant collections of exotic and indigen- 
ous plants cultivated and distributed with care, science 
and taste. The nearest of them,—that of Mr. John 
M’Arann, lies in Fifth and Sixth-streets, from Schuyl- 
kill, and on Arch and Filbert streets, and is styled the 
Phi ia Botanic Garden. 

On this now truly rural and ornate ground, there 
was not in 1821, a tree nor plant, except a few Lom- 
bardy poplars, which have been properly extirpated; 
and the sufface, now'so well graduated, was broken 
and extremely uneyen, and required severe labor of 
the hand and the horse, to bring it into any regularity. 
The present proprietor employed two years and in- 
curred great expense in preparing it to be a’ place of 
public resort. He has converted it into an elegant 
garden and a richly stocked nursery, with a spac 
hotel and long green-houses, provided with all the lux- 
uries suitable for such establishments. ‘Taste, liberal- 
ity and order seem to reign throughout, the rarest 
plants and mogt splendid bouquets may be procured 
there at any moment. 

Mr. M’Arann served a long bi ipa d in one of 
the first gardens in Europe, and after his emigration 
to this country, lived for eight ‘years, as principal gar- 
dener, at the Woodlands, with the late William 
Hamilton, Esq., and then superintended the improve- 
ments and green-houses at Lemon Hill, the well 
known seat of Henry Pratt, Esq. Mr. Hamilton’s 
treasures of the chuicest exotic and native. plants ex- 
ceeded nine thousand. Those of Mr, Ptatt have long 
been the admiration of all the strangers of taste and 
the florists, who visit Philadelphia. Mr. M’Arann 
is not less zealous than he is experienced and accom- 
plished as a horticulturist. Such enterprise, merit, 
and collections, from which our city derives embel- 
lishment and other advantage, deserve to be thus pub- 
lickly noticed, and to be generally encouraged. 





&% The Agricultural Society of South Carolina 
has awarded a premium’ for the best specimen of silk 
made in that state, to the Miss Waties of Stateburg. 
We have a specimen of this silk in our office, and 
have heretofore noticed it. It is worthy of the pre- 
mium of the S. C. Society, and we doubt not would 
have taken the government premium even of France. 





A newly commissioned American magistrate, says 
an English paper, sent the following note to a book- 
seller:—*Sir, please send me all the az of the 
ature that belongs to Gustis of the Pease, as | am now 
one.” 
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changes which have taken place in the F' 
try. M. Chantelauze, First President of 
nal of Grendble, is appointed Keeper of the Seals, in 


the place of M. Courvoisier, 3M. de Mont- ” 
That | bel, Minister of vam afl wpe se ss, ms 


Sg ea 

was r 

tration, Minidter of the Interior, or 

ment. te 
Our verbal intelligencé by the last arrival 

Franée, was rather ae the Ministry: : 

there was a pretty general im 


i the most 
intelligent observers, that the Ministry would carry & 
majority of the Deputies at the ensuing elections. . 


thing but confidence or stability, on 

Cabinet, Of all men in power, Polignac is the most 
odious to a majority of the French people. And 7 
far from any concessions to the saaenten part, 


the King, these changes are intended rather to 
strengthen-the hands af his first Minister. Both the 
new Ministers, says the Courier, “are Ultra-Royak 


ists, and both are obnoxious to the liberals, jally 
M. de Peyronnet, who for a number of years, has 
been one of the mest forcible speakers against that 
party in the lower Honse.” 


in and P. 


Spain —It is announced from Ma-) 
drid, (May 10,) that. Don Migast has at length lost 
the support of the Spanish’ net. Tiideed, if the 
reports circulated are to be believed, “thé question df? 
overturning the Usurper has: already discussed 


been treated in_a serious manner, if there had been 
any certainty that the: Emperor of Brazil ‘Was dis 
sed to revoke the charter, and ‘to’ establish’ the 
Queen Donria Maria with a Regency gove 
cording to the ancient laws, without any other m¢ 
fications but the obligation of calling hi e 
Cortes of Lamego every three years, and to raise.no 
taxes but such as be. voted by them.” 107) 
Private letters from, Lisbon of, 8, state that 
affairs proceed from bad. to worse .in that distracted! 
the evils that: press on the g@o- 


country; and, 
vernment of Don Miguel, the state’ of utter exhaus- 
spirit of the 


BS 


tion of the Treasury, and the mutinous 
troops, and their insubordination, stand — 
Every thing tends to present the” prospect of an in- 
evitably approaching and terrible stotm in its eff 
An attempt to search some soldiers of the 7th : 
ment, to seize some proclamations issued by the Ter, 
ceira y, was resisted and a bloody fray ensued; 
in which several were killed,on both sides, and many 
wounded :, ' 
: Exeuish Markets. ; 
; London, 215 
ine—The two cargoes lately arrived havé 
been sold at about 12s. 
Cotton—The Cotton Market is firm as to ; 
but the sales are inconsiderable: they consist of 151 
Bengal 4d a 4 3-8; 150 Surat 5d a 5 1-8d; 30 Per- 
nams 8.1-8d; 150 West India 63d a 74d... This; 
at public sales, 2,317 bales Surat) Cotton. w 
brought forward: the whole were ord,-to! middling, 
chiefly the latter; the few ord, were not sold; above 
2,000 mid. sold 44d a 44d. being within 1-8d of the 
highest price lately obtained in this market. ‘The ac: 
counts fron Liverpool state a heavy trade, and prices 
again 1 -8d lower. be) 


. . . i 





"By the Silas Richands, at New York, intelligenes::. 


But the changes aipiclpich anny: chacwieys ss 


is received from England tothe 24th May, cae 
Although the King’s health eontinued:to i 

no sentdentcnapthete oneniines his br 4 

We find that at the latest date two physiciansiaére- 

in attendance. é <> & 4 seh. cote 
Changes in the French Ministry.—The’ next tibet”: 

important intelligence by this arrival, is ial - 
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Rie There one fow robases Rice te teport; 
600 bags Java were offered at public sale on Tuesday, 
jbat were all taken in 8s. 2°8s. 6d. By public sale.this 





Bengal Lis. 6d. a 12s. 
—Theréare no sales of Tobaceo to report. 
«» Dae—Several parcels of the late arrivals of Stock- 


‘ Sonat bags East India Rice, nearly the whole 


#- holm tar, have been sold from 15s. dawn,to 148. 3d. 


JHeps.—Hops have advanced 10s. a 20s. fram the 

point of the market, The accounts from 

‘Mop districts still state an increase of fly; the 
‘is, however, vigoroys and healthy. 


5 ' Eiverpool,; May, 22. 
Cotton:—Our Cotton market has been dull this 
week, owing to 2 limited demand from the trade and 
arrivals, which amount to $9,213 bags. The 
of American descriptions have. declined fally 
Ib. from our last quotations, but in other de- 

we make no alteration. The sales amount 

to 10 ape among which are $3500 Bowed at 64d to 
7°1-8d, chiefly at 6 7-8d to 7d for fair and good’ fair; 
14,900 Orleans at 6 $-8d to 81d, chiefly at 7d to 74d 
forfair and good fair: 1830 Alabama and Mobile at 
64d to 7 1-8d; 190 Sea Island at 133d to 16d. 40 


1-8d. 
sacri 


* Stained do. at’ 8d to 9d; 950 Pernambuco at 73d to 


88d; 1080 Maranham at 74d to 7 7-8d, (15 at 8 1-8d5) 
880 Bahia at 7id to 73d, About 600 American have 
heen taken on speculation. 

Our. market for Tobacco remains in a dull state, the 
demand being still nearly suspended. Nothing worthy 
of notice has been done in East India or Carolina Rice. 
Our Corn market has continued steady, and we have 
had large arrivals of Foreign Wheat and Flour, of 
the latter to the extent of 35,000 bris. Foreign 
Wheat finds buyers at full prices, equivalent to those 
of our growth,. but American Flour has declined 1s 

bri. Good fresh Oats have beén in demand at an 
ement of id per 45 lbs. . Nothing done in 
Cloverseed, Fla or Linseed. Some parcels of 
Quereitron Bark having recently changed hands at 
18a, there is none now offering here below 14s per 
= We have heard of no sales in Tar or Turpen- 





Prices Current in Boston, July 2. 
best, bbl. .400 a5.00. Beans, white, bushel. 
8741.12. Beef, mess, bbi. 9.00 a 9.25; cargo No. 1, 


¢ 1:25 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.25 2 6.50. Butter, inspected, No. 


1, new, Ib. .10.a.13. Cheese, new milk, .6 a .8; skim- 
med milk, 2.a.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.37 & 
5.50; Genesee, 5.25 a 5.87; Rye, best, 3.50a3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .46 a 55; Rye, .65 a .67; Barley .67; Oats 37a 
4%. Hogs’-Lard, \st'sort, new, lb. 9. a.10.00. Pork, clear, 
bbl, 16.0 17; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.50; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a ——; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, —— 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top.62 a .75; Lu- 
cerne, lb..38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a.33; 
Red do. Northern, 7@8; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel-—- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .40 a 
-50; do. do unwashed, .25 a .35; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .35 a .40, do. half blood, .33 a .35; do. quarter, 
washed, .8$ a .35; Native, washed .25 a .38; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort, 40a 45; do. 2d sort, .30 a.35; do. 
Spianing, Ist sort, $3 a .35. 


Prices Current in New York, July 3. 

Bees-wax, yellow .21.a23. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a .124; Upland, .93? 2.114; Alabama,.10a.12. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a:.20; Flax.12a.17. Flax, Ame- 
rican,7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a ; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.874 a ; Canal 5.124 a 5.374; 
Balt. Howard st.5.i24a ;Richmond city mills, —— 
country, 4.75 a 4.874; Alexand’a, 4.754 5. Fredericks- 
burg 4.75 a -——— Petersburg, 4.75 a 4.874; Rye Flour, 











, $74 a 3.50; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50 a —— per hd 





92.25 a 12.50. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.06 a ; Vir. 
—> a 90; Rye, North, 65 a 66; Corn, Yel. Nor. .53 a 
54; Barley, —a— Oats, South and North, .32 a .38; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 a 10.00; prime a 6.25 a 6.75; 
cargo 5.— a —— Butter, N. York, 124 a 15g shipping, 
6a 11; Lard,.8a.84; Pork, mess bbl. 13.50 a 14.124; 
prime 9.75 a 10.124; cargo 5. 


AMERICAN: FARMER. 

Prices. Current in. Charleston, June 28... 

, Sea-Isiand, .23a 25. Stained .}2 a 46,"San- 
tee, .21. a 23. Main, .21 a 25. Upland, inferior and 
common .9a .10, fair to good, .10 a foi, prime to 
choice, .103.a.114. Rice, prime, $24 a .24, inferior 
to good, do. $1.874 a .2.124. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mend and Baltimore Howard st. $54 a .53. Corn, 
North Carolina, .46 a@-—.; Maryland, .47 a 48.. Oats; 
-38 a .40; Peas, 65, sales. Hay, prime Northern, .874 
a $1. Whiskey, Philadelphia. and Baltimore, hhds: 
-24 a .244; bbls. 254 a 26; New Orleans, old .28 a.30. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44 2.64. Manufac- 
tured .9 214; Cavendish.20a33. Beeswax, .18 a.—; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84 a..9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9. a .10, Prime, 
6a .64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .134 a 14; 
Prime, .— a .11, scarce. Bacon, .7 a .— cents; 
Hams, .84 a 9; Lard, 8 a 8}. Butter, Goshen, .18 a.—; 
inferior, .8 a .10. 


—_ 





AGENCIES. 


The Subseriber is agent for the following persons, 
and all orders directed to him, or left at his Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 36, West Pratt 
street, Baltimore, will be promptly attended to. 

Viz. for Messrs. Walker and Hammond’s Iron Foun- 
dry, where all kinds of Castings can be had, equal to 
any made in this country, and on reasonable terms. 

Also, for Messrs. Peirson and Walker, manufacturers 
of all kinds of Spindies for factory use, these wili be 
warranted equal or superior to any ever before made 
in or imported to this country. 

Likewise, agent for the Messrs. Robbins’s improved 
Corn Planter for planting or sowing all kinds of seeds; 
ean furnish the machines or dispose of the patent 
right. All communications by mail must be post paid. 

Also, general agent for Messrs. D. & C. Landreth’s 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment at Philadelphia. 

Also, a general assortment of Agricultural Imple- 
menison hand as usual, &c. J.S. EASTMAN, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

SINCLAIR & MOORE are now manufacturing and 
supplying their Improved Wheat Fans, which the far- 
mers will find valuable, both in point of labour saving 
and putting their grain-in order to command a good 
price in the market. 

Warren’s Patent Threshing Machine, adapted to one 
or two horse power, capable of getting out from 75 to 
100 bushels of wheat per day, together with the usual 
stock of implements of various kinds. 

On sale Turnip Seed of superior quality, growth of 
1830, raised at their horticultural establishment. Also 
Seed Buckwheat. (A. G. C.) 


BEAUTIES AND DEFECTS OF THE HORSE. 


CARTER & HENDEE, Boston, have just published 
‘Beauties and De fects inthe Figure of the Horse, compara- 
tively delineated in a series of elegant engravings;” 
accompanied with accurate explanations of the points 
and character of that most useful and noble anitnal.— 
For sale at the office of the Turf Register, price $1, 75. 


DURHAM SHORT-HORN COWS FOR SALE. 

Two fine improved Durham short-horn Cows, ‘about 
five years. old, will be sold cheap. They both took 
premiums, (one the first, and the other the second,) at 
the exhibition of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Socie- 
ty in 1825; and one took the premium at the Maryland 
Agricultural Society exhibition in 1826—both bred by 
Col. J. H. Powell. Apply to 

GIDEON B. SMITH, 
Office of the American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 


MACDUFF, 
For Sate,—Price $300.. 

He is a full bred Durham short-horned bull, bred by 
Mr. Powell of Philadelphia: red and white, calved in 
June, 1827. Dam Annabella, sold at the auction of Mr. 
Powell's cattle on 16th June, to Mr. Freeman of Bal- 
timore for $310.--Sire, Mr. Powell’s celebrated Bull 
Malcolm. 

The stock from Macduff has proved good, the bull 
may be seen on the farm of the subscriber near. New- 
ark, New Jersey. Letters directed to him, 27 Nassau 

















street, New York, will be attended to. A. DEY. 
New York, June 22, 1830. 
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ALMANACe 
1830, Sun. Length] Moo” 
Juxy.. wRises. Sets. of days. 

H. M.| H. M.| He. M. 

Saturday,....10| 439! 7 21] 14 42 

Sunday,...... 11| 440] 7.20] 14 40 

Monday,.....12| 4 41 | 7 19] 14 $8 

Tuesday,.... 18; 4 41 | 7 19| 14 38 

Wednesday, 14; 4 42] 7 18] 14 36) @ 

Thursday,...15| 4 42] 7 18 | 14 36|'@ 

Friday, ....... 16| 443 | 7171 14 $4 














Moon—Last quarter,’ 12th, 9h. 25m. ‘Afternoon, 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURREN®, : 


BaLTimore Makxers.—There is very little 
‘street flour coming in, or on hand, and as “tit 
mand. A few sales of small lots have been for 
eastern markets at $5. There is no change in the’ 
ces of wheat,—small lots of new white continues % 
arrive and sell at our quotations; but the receipts ay 
quite limited. A small advance will be noticed i 
beef; but to command our highest rate, it must ey 
three inches on the rib.” ng - <i 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 6,00;\d, 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 10.00.—Crop, Commom,-4.004 
4.507 brown and red 4.50 a 6.50; fine red, 6b bon 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 18.00.—Fine yellow 
20.00 a 27.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rap ahannoeh, 
3.00—. a 4.00-—Kentucky, 4.50a 8.00. Cuba .18:003 
28 00—St. Domingo, 8.00 a 15.00. The inspections 
the week are 343 hhds Maryland, 49 Thds. ; 
tucky; 47 hhds. Ohio; and 6 hhds. Virginia; total 44, 

Frour—best white wheat family, $5.50 a 6.00—m 
per. Howard-street 5.00-—-city mills, 4.624——Sy, 
quehanna, ——; .Corw Mean, bbl. 2.25— 
best red wheat, new 95; best white do. new 1.02 614% 
Maryland red 80 a 874—Corn, white, .47 @ ———~5 ye} 
low .47 a .———Rre, .50 a———Oars, .33 ¢ .ma— 
Beans, .9041.00-Pxags, .40 a. 50-CLover SEED, 3.15 64, 
Timorny, 1.75 a 2.25—Orcuann Grass, 1.50 « 1S 
Herd’s, .75 @ 1.25—Lucerne 30 3174 ib.—Banuey,- 
Fiaxseep, 80 a 874=-Cortron, Vir. 94 @ 104 Lou. Hla}? 
—Alab. -94a .11—Tenn. .94 a. 10—N. Car. .84 a .93= 
Geo. .9a4.10—Wnuisxey, hhds. Ist p. .22 a .224; in bbis 
23 a 24—WooL, common, unwashed, }b..15 «t— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a .22--three-quarter,.% 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp 
ton, $210 c¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 5. 54c. Ib. wa 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, 
— a—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No.! 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. }, bbl. 4.00 0 Add 
Mackerel, No. }, 6.50 a —— No. 2, 6:00—No. 3, 3.604 
-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .94 4 .10—-Feathen, 
-82 « $38—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.81.43. 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, pe 
ton $5.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.004 
$5.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.75 a 5.25—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 1.873. Oak, 2.75 a 3.—Hickory, $4.00. 
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went e a? oo im 
% |) Nov 18 Vou 12. MERIGAN FARMER—Batr Ss ae be 
' itt. 
0 » ag tet . The field now under consideration was plonghed | of the clover the's y _ = 
mall ole AGRICULTURE, . times, and very frequently harrowed before the | ter deposited on . 
— —_ peas weft sown. It is not said how often it was roll- | Teaves, ‘< 
oon, a (From Lorain’s Husbandry.) ed, or how often it was ploughed, im the cultivation | injurious the sun Thy 
on eo” and an*improper cultivation contrasted. | of the fallow crops. Enough, however, is said, to | may weeds. i ae 
; Tre speargrasses let in weeds. Red élover smothers | determine that the amount of useless and _vegy iifjn-] der the groun 7 
) them. Small grain, sown in the spring, Savairs } rious labour was very great; whereas one ploughing» small graip, th . oa 
4 « fhéWestruction of weeds, more than gratn sown tn | with the remainder done by thé hoe «and tined har- | by ie : snl 
135 fall, Observations on the lenient erties of | row, would have executed the whole much better, | howevér, these git 
%¢ . ‘The grasses are far cheaper tad share oe and with very little comparative expense, if .the | either inthe : ee 
" ‘bPithing than the cultivated crops generally grown | grounds had been properly ordered. cultivation” for oo: Se 
o s@nd turned under for manure. . The application The liming provided food for the pea erqp; hut this | would thai * ‘ 
1 95 a dung advocated. It does not, as we have been |..was done at the expense of the animal vegetable mn 
— &. ‘sburst the vessels of most valuable plants.” | matter found in the soil. The well rotted dung af 
on, ‘e Meithér does it “produce in grain @rops, smut, | forded nutriment for the wheat, but half the original ” 
=_ cs tj and mildews” nor do “gyri i quantity would have done this, if it had been applied 
Re] oh infest potdfo crops,” in previously to fermentation. However, as dung, ‘ 
a lication oft*‘strayy muck” as (whether it be or be not decomposed,) introduces 
ne 5 pint. ee ws weeds when applied for small grain, the original rain i 
eters’s practive, in his fallow cfops of maize, | {uantity ought to have been applied for the corn crop, 2 8 SCH 
~~ Nace, Bt) OP valtivasion of ins come faj- | Previously to its being uselessly wasted by fermenta- on-of weeds is material in ' 
i 6 Wing it, seem .to afford subjects for interesting re- | tion: especially as this arrangement would have more should always be employed for that purpose. Ihave . 
rts an ks; particularly as the management of the corn | than doubled the quantity of corn, and also furnished | not, howevgt, found ‘garlic difficult to be yey 
ced ia crop, (except some extra labour dune with a view to | Sufficient nutriment for the wheat crop, If the gar- | the first r l of crops; so far, 1 either the “ 
at “out destroy garlicy) is the same as that pursued by many | lic and other “pests,” together with' the roots and from the grein, nor the milk butter from, the . 
wi farmers, who turn up agrass lay inthe fall,and plough | tops of the grasses, be kept under, and properly used | cows, were era a by it; when. wh 
0;'t) * in inthe spring previously to planti hich,as | “thin the soil, in place of being uselessly destroyed | sown in the fall follow@d the fallow crop, and @ 
4.004 entlemah very justly remarks when dgsembing the | © the surface of it, the ground would have been en- | ficiency of clover seed was sown gn it, even 
a9, : 


agement of his corn crop grown ine following | Tiched for the growth of the grasses following the cul- when the grounds were cultivated in the usual ways ~ 


= 
gs 


Site 


nH 


. 


B. 
= 


fear, ‘turns up the sod with all its festeand adhe- 
” ‘ 


° e 
“Of, the crops now to be considered he says, ‘I have 
fow a fine field of wheat. Two years ago it was so 
infested with garlic, that the hay, in winter, was un- 
fit for my cows; as it gave the milk a mést dis- 


tivated’ crops; also improved for the growth of a suc- 
ceeding round of crops; and the cost of the lime, as 
well as the extra labour, might. have been saved, 
with one year’s rent of the land. 

If the pea crop had not failed, the increased pro- 
duct of the corn would have been more valuable than 


It has, however, beep my practice never, té.spare eul- #5, 


tivation, when it was believed, that,the fallow -exop 
would be benefited by it, and to use the hand hoe fee- 
ly, where ee ough and harrow could not ‘disturb 
the weeds. Also, not to suffer my grounds te. cam- 


tinue longer than three years in grass. It is true'the 





00 asting taste. 1807, 1 gave it a fall ploughing; | it. As from seventy-five to eighty bushels of shelled weeds are not generally as effectually subdued, as we 
— Sey a athe cil 3088 fp ae it pais» 0 — corn per acre, is but a pce tom, crop of that grain, | might wish, them to be, by the first round of crops, — ~ 
-Graw; ly a8 the frost permitted. At the usual time+T plant- when as much fresh unfermented dung: is applied to be the cultivation what it, may. Sompsot therm 
8a1%| ed Indian corn.” “I cut off the cornstalks, fall | the acre, as will, after it has been rotted, be sufficient | very hardy, and. the seeds have beet Scouteaiedlion “ 
—; yek hed, and limed lightly. “Wishing to. opvemmy to manure an acre for wheat. Now we know, that.the | for ages, with but too little aggention. given to the de. o 
—— ow in the spring, I procured Albany peag, 1 was | “general rate of crops” of maize grown without | struction of them. Still every round of crops lessens , 
3. 15 a4, obliged to send to New York for-tay.peas, which oc- dung, (as was the President's, and as is the too gene- | their number, Ye duane should farmers* 
dons ioned delay; and, although I y bughed. vy { | ral practice.) does int under the pote ad cireum,;, ri aca pile - ah Sapa to annoy us, — 
RLEY,= : et . be came up. ly, | Stances of & grass lay, average moré thin thirty bush=> We. wish,) valuable nutriment may be rea- 
» a} rhea shmatcahiy call birrg t may Fe els of shelled corn to the dete. ' ‘That this pan dily obtained from them, for the growth of-the plants, 
jabue{ when heavy rains laid them, and I lost my crop of | has not been accustomed to get much, if any more, | that are justly much more highly esteemed by ‘ass » . 
adiae peas; but did not lose the benefit of their cover. T'wo | than this, when the crop has derived no advantage Notwithstanding the President.and_-too many other : 
rter,s%| acres of the same field were highly dunged, and | from dung, may be clearly seen in a note made by him gentlemen, say, it is probable, that ‘peas give to the 
Rusia} planted with potatoes; J sowed wheat in the potato in the second volume of the Memoirs, 203. soil a balance beyond their receipts from it;” practice 
- Water nd, ten days before my pea fallow was ready.| Wheat sown in the fall continues too long.on the} in their gardens (if no -where else) ought to have 
Dh PF ewarkstle dry season prevented my sowing in snesag to rye oan of garlic, or other sang them rye than a Many ey “se 
, No. the time I wished. During the drought, I gave an | hardy weeds. erefore Spring wheat, barley, or | ameliorating, but every plant exhausts the soil. if its 
Oaasl Fosetioary ploughing, . cover oa soleest mo- | eats, should in this“ease beeen ". product he removed. from it. . Sonic’ plants i 
3, 3.600) aerate dressing of ‘well rotted dung, on the pea fal-| The superficial cultivation for the spring crop, will | more nutriment from the ground than others; 
eather, low.* About the middle of October, I harrowed in | have a powerfully destructive effect on such weeds as | that require the least from it, and obtain the ‘most 
~ — my wheat, sowed on it timothy seed, and rolled it in.” | may happen to vegetate in the fall, winter or spring, | from the atmosphere, among: which peas are properly ; 
woo “The garlic is apparently destroyed in the whole before the small grain is sown. Barley is the best | enumerated,.may be justly called lenient plants; this the: 
ne Beef field. Icould, in the winter, have collected many | crop when hardy weeds are to be subdued. It comes | term is descriptive of the properties of the plant, and _, 
e veuel| bushels of dead bulbs of garlic; which had been ex- | off early, and this gives the clover a better chance to | expressive of what really takes\place in the.soil..But . 





the ‘harrow after the fall ploughing. In 
fit war I have cleared many a field of cailioe but 
in‘three years (often in two) the seed, which had 
heen lying togpid, vegetated, and produced a new 
ctop of pests. Ihave a field adjoining, preparing for 
$ similar course.”{ < 
"The President’s remarks on the 1 spot so often 
ploughed in his corn field of 1809, together with my 
dservations thereon, are sufficient to explain the ve- 
ty bad consequences arising from. “turning up the 
sod” in the spring, “with all its pests and adhesions.” 
It, however, seems strange, that in 1808, this gentle- 
Man should do this, although he tells us, in 1809, “this 
I never do.” He likewise enumerates the advantages 
derived from letting the sod remain undisturbed until 
the corn be ploughedy 





*Thisshould not be called an extra ploughing, as 
the dung-could not have been covered without it. 


t See Mem. Philad. Agr. Soc. vol. iis pages 126, 127, 
No. 1 S.—Vol. 1 2. 





outgrow, arid overtop the weeds. “Timothy” and 
all the speargrasses let in weeds. Red clover should 
be sown, when the destruction of them is a material 
object. ‘The close shade formed by that plant, when 
a sufficiency of seed is sown, smothers many weeds; 
and prevents many that are not destroyed from _per- 
fecting their seed. It is best to mow the clover, as 
the scythe when well applied destroys many weeds, 
when this grass is mowed in proper time. The longer 
it stands, the greater will be the number of the seeds 
of the weeds spread over the soil. If the clover 
must be pastured, great care should be taken to pre- 
serve a sufficiency of the grass, to keep the grounds 
always closely covered and shaded by it. Many 
plain, but good practical farmers, (whg live where a 
high price for hay does not tempt them to impoverish 
their farms by the sale of it,) are in the excellent 
practice of keeping their cattle in pastures, where 
the clover is nearly as high as their knees; here the 
cattle soon fill themselves, and retire to rest m the 
shade; such farmers always thrive. The covering 





to ameliorate is to make better, and the soil, in place . 


of being enriched by any plang that is grown on itjas 
made poorer, if the product be removed. If, howe- 
ver, it be applied as manure, every plant, not except+ 
ing the President's. “pests,” becomes a. 
Still it is reasonable to believe, that those which 

the soil closely, or draw the greatest proportion .of 
their support from the atmosphere, or from below she 
range of the roots of plants.in general, or that will 
live and prosper on the least nutriment, will bethe 
most enriching to the soil on which.they are grown, 
when applied as manure for it: provided, they aze as 
well stored with nutritive matter, as plants thataie 
more exhausting than they ane. As red clover seems 
to possess all these valuable properties in a greater 
degree than any other plant generally eultivated:by. 
us; and Juxuriant crops.of this. are ily ex- 


cited, by the proper use of gypsum with but little ex 

pense, almont any ol may be soon enriched or emp- 

jorated.by this:invaluable plant. ; 236 © 
It is evident Mr. Peters acted as if he could not 
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‘depend either on the lime, or x “@uiliorating” pro- 


, ies of the peas, to furnish sufficient natriment for 
Be whens, he applied dung for that crop, and in doing 
is, he acted wisely. For much of the animal and 
vegetable matter had been destroyed by the very Inju- 
dicious cultivation of the corn crop, aod the lime de- 
oa a t part of the remainder for the peas. 
. is gentleman’s course of cultivated crops. pro- 
efastinated the sowing of seeds too long, unless 
the soil much richer than it seems to have been; 
hesgoonet the grass seeds are sown, the sooner the 
grounds are filled with the roots of the grasses, than 
which nothing (except farm yard or othertich ma- 
nuré) seems so effectually to counteract the exhaust- 
ing, effects of cultivated crops: especially, when the 
ing cultivation of the grounds be calculated to 
save the nutriment arising from the roots of the grass 
from useless waste. Wheii the roots,aloné are used 
for mantite, they cost feither labour“ nér money, and 
when the tops are applied with the,gpots, the cost is 
much less tham that of any othermanure equally en- 
riching. Green crops grown for the express purpose 
of manure, are considered cheaper by far, than the 
same quantity of nutriment for plants that could be 
@tained in any other way. How much cheaper must 
be the tops and roots of the grasses, which have cost 
no labour except sowing the seed, and it would seem 
that this labour, as well as the cost of the seed, has 
been amply remunerated before the grasses are ap- 
plied for manure. There is no question with me 
that, when the very 5 ps value of the roots of the 
grasses are estimated, the manure from a crop of grass 
ploughed under the soil, far exceeds in value that ob- 
tained from any other green crop generally cultivated 
for that purpose. 

Some remarks on what Judge Peters says, of the 
destruction of the May weed is considered useful, es- 
pecially as the subject seems to be a my the 
express pur. ot frightening farmers, by a long 
string of Sacer” a oun the practice of using 
fresh muck, even if “necessity” should urge them to 
do it. 

~This géntleman says, in the midst of his observa- 
tions on the destructive properties of “hot muck,” 
“three years ago, I used, from necessity, unrotted lit- 
ter for potatoes. I was punished for my aberration 
by a most terrific gig growth of the May 
weed or daisy; the s whereof had been among 
the muck. I am scourged by the vile and exhausting 
pest like a slave ted by his driver. I revolt; 
and my hatred is increased by every repetition of the 
lash. ‘This season I sacrificed a fine sod of timothy 
and clover, infested by the daisy, which I have 
ploughed under with another potato crop; with this I 
shall defeat the foe, attacked before becoming a vete- 
ran.’* 

The muck could not have generated the seeds of 
the May weed; they must have been mixed with the 
food or litter provided for the cattle. Of consequence 
were the product of the President’s farm, which 
(notwithstanding he tells us that the seeds of weeds 
are destroyed by rotting the dung) seems to be over- 
run by various “‘vile exhausting pests;” or more pro- 
perly speaking, by plants which are the companions 
of poverty and a bad system of cultivation. What I 
have already quoted from his communications in the 
second and third volume of the Memoirs, determines 
that four of his fields were overrun with the “‘pests.” 
These, if my memory be correct, are all he speaks of 
cultivating. Whether the remainder of his grounds 
were or were not in the same condition is unknown 
to me. It, however, seems probable that as they 
were subjected to the same management there was 
but little difference in the whole. Now if decom- 
posing the dung kills the seeds of the “pests,” how 

it happen that the President's farm (after his 
practice of near half a century,) seems to be overrun 
with weeds, when we do not hear the “hot muck far- 


* See Mem. Philad. Agr. Soc. vol. iii. page 234. 








mers” complaining of “pests;” ro but few if 
any of them have resided any thing like so long on 
one farm as he has? 

But what puzzles me most, is how it was possible 
for a fine sod of timothy and clover, and ‘a most ter- 
rific and profuse growth of the May weed,” both to 
exist together on the same soil, for the one. seems to 
be as much opposed to the other as light is to dark- 
ness. 

I have before assigned reasons why potatoes are one 
of the worst fallow crops that can be grown with a 
view to the destruction of weeds, and as the Presi- 
dent says,“‘I cannot subdue” “this vile exhausting 
pest” without great exertions; and even with them 
not entirely, unless I hand weed; it seems strange 
that he should expect to defeat this ‘terrific foe” “by 
turning under the sod with a potato crop.” The May 
weed blossoms early,and the plants that sprang up 
among the small grain which followed the first wd 
to crop, no question spread a profuse quantity of the 
seed of this “pest” over the timothy and clover lay. 
When this sod was ploughed under with ‘another 
potato crop,” and the plants earthed up, these seed 
were buried under the ridges beyond the power of ve- 
getation. There they lay torpid until the crop, was 
gathered; and were then spread abroad, as if sown to 
produce another crop of “pests.” 

If a proper fallow crop had been selected, and su- 
perficially cultivated, all the seeds of the May weed 
that were buried beyond the power of vegetation by 
turning up the sod, would have remained undisturbed; 
and of course torpid. Those lying near erough to 
the surface of the soil to grow, would not have been 
turned deeper under it; and after they had vegetated 
would have been destroyed by the cultivation of the 
fallow crop, and by the superficial preparation of the 
soil, for the small grain following it. 

Mr. Peters says, that “the violent and outrageous 
operations of fresh and hot muck, (acting as well on 
the it brings along with it, as on the crop it is in- 
tended tostimulate and nourish,) are as ungovernable, 
and often as morbid, exhausting and mischievous as 
the unrestrained, though temporarily p: tent exertions 
of one making infuriated and desultory efforts, under 

of a fever. Sometimes its fury is spent 
on itself." Also, that “the violent operations of hot 
muck, burst the vessels of most valuable plants,” and 
‘*produce in grain crops, smut, blight, and mildew.{ 
Likewise that “when the superabundamt azote, and 
poisonous qualities of muck escape, the residuum is 
more than worth the whole mass.” And that “fer- 
menting muck infec's the ground with a durably de- 
leterious taint, instead of fertilizing it with whole- 
some capacities.”§ Also that ‘‘a strawy muck is fre- 
quently applied for potato crops, and the myriads of 
mice and moles infesting them are fatally known.”| 

Here I beg leave to observe, that neither a long 
string of technical terms, nor words put together in 
any way,can alter facts, or change the nature of 
things. This gentleman must have known befure he 
put these words together, that we are not bound to 
believe any thing which is not supported by sufficient 
evidence; especially if it seems to be opposed to na- 
ture, reason and common sense. Therefore he ought 
to have infurmed us how we might observe, that the 
operations of fresh muck were “violent and outrage- 
ous,” acting as well on the pests it brings along with 
it, as on the crop it is intended to stimulate and nou- 
rish.” Also, how we may discover that these “‘ope- 
rations of fresh muck” are as “ungovernable, morbid, 
exhausting and mischievous as the unrestrained, 
though temporarily polent exertions of one making 
infuriated and desultory efforts under the p sms 
of a fever.” And how it happens that “sometimes 





* See Mem. Philad. Agr. Soc. vol. iii. page 234. 
t See Mem. Philad. Agr. Soc. vol. iii. pages 221 and 
222. 
Idem, page 228. § Idem, pages 231 and 233, 
Idem, page 222, 
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i fury is spent on itself.” He ought likewise to 
have informed us, whether its action on the 
‘stimulates and nourishes” them, while it *‘poisong” 
and spreads destruction in the crop, for this seems t 
be implied. Also, how it happens that fresh muck, 
(which must contain all the enriching properties of 
the dung,) exhausts the land: especially when all its 
nutritive contents seem to be secured by ploughing it 
under the soil. Likewise, how we may discover the 
‘azote and poisonous qualities of muck, that infeets 
the ground with a durably deleterious taint, i 

of fertilizing it with wholesome capacities.” For 
although but few if any of the ‘fresh and hot muck 
farmers,” claim the experience of so long a practice 
as does the President, it would seem that, if any of 
those evils actually existed, their practice must have 
been sufficient tadiseover at least some appearance of 
them. M -_ 

Mr. M‘Mahon, in his book on Gardening, recom- 
mends forming hot beds with fresh dung, from two t 
four feet deep; but says nothing of the “‘bursting of the 
vessels,” even of the most delicate plants. 
speaking of the application of fresh dung, for the 
growth of plants in the usual way, he tells us it be 
comes a dryish wisp, incapable of affording nourish- 
ment to plants. 

Both these gentlemen claim long practical informa- 
tion. Still as they are immediately opposed to 
other, both eannot be right. Butas it commonly 

ns, the tfath lies between those wide extremes, 

resh dung applied in the usual way, for the growth 
of plants, does not become a dryish wisp; on the con- 
trary it is gradually decomposed, and affords double 
the quantity of nutriment for plants, that is obtained 
from it, after it has been rotted or decomposed. When 
the litter, that may be readily obtained from a well 
managed farm, is carefully and properly used, the 
quantity of manure made by this very profitable prac- 
tice is greatly increased. Fresh dung is, however, 
so far from acting violently, or bursting the vessels ot 
the most delicate plants, that it acts quite as mildly 
as decomposed dung, whether it be or be not ineorpo- 
rated with litter, The quantity, in either case, may 
be readily so ordered, that vegetation will not be in- 
jured by-an excess of nutriment or heat. 

Still, if I were to grow a wager crop of maize, or 
any other plant that is not readily injured by a pow- 
erful application of manure, dung in a very high state 
of fermentation, and partially decomposed, would be 
greatly preferred by me. 1t would act more power- 
fully than fresh muck in the beginning, and enough 
of it Would perfect the crop. This is, however, no 
reason why a farmer, (who ought to have a succes 
sion of crops and the improvement of his soil in view,) 
should adopt this wasteful practice, or that of decom- 
posing his dung, until the greater part of its nutritive 
properties is scattered in the air. 

If the cause of the “mildew” has been pointed out, 
it seems not to be known, or distinguished, from the 
many mistaken causes, which are said to produce this 
destructive effect. It is, however, evident that the 
cause, (be it what it may,) is vastly more prevalent 
some years than it is in others. It would also seem 
that some situations are more subjecfto this disease 
than others. Perhaps none so much as grounds that 
lie low; especially if rivers or creeks pass by or neat 
to them. Still the effects seem to be the same, 
whether fresh or decomposed dung be used. Algo, 
when enriching manure of no kind has been applied. 

“Smut” seems to prevail most in our back settle 
ments, where the country is but partially opened or 
cleared from its wood: also, in climates where an 
unusual portion of moisture prevails. It does not, 
however, appear to be increased either by the applica- 
tion of fresh or decompcsed dung, or by the soil being 
rich or‘ poor. 

Different diseases are termed “blights,” therefore I 
do not know the one to which the President allades 
but so far as my observation extends, no disease 





which grain crops are subject seems to be even alge 
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mented by the application of either fresh or decom- 
yged dung, or enriching manure of any description. 

If myriads of mice and moles infest potato crops, 
when strawy muck is used, it seems strange that far- 
mers should generally apply this kind of manurg for 

toes. Itis also observable that neither the rats 

the mice which infest our buildings, nor any of 
the quadrupeds which pillage our fields, seem to be 
fond of this root. However, as moles and ground 
mice will feed on it, where nothing that suits them 
better is to be had, there can be but little doubt that, 
(whether fresh or decomposed dung be applied,) the 
injury done by them will be “fatally known,” if they 
should ever happen to exist in such large numbers as 
the President mentions. 

In fact, this gentleman’s assertions seem to have 
been made without considering either practical or 
chemical facts. He says that ‘‘when the superabun- 
dant azote and poisonous qualities of the muck es- 
cape, the residuum is more than worth the whole 
mass.” ‘The “‘poisonous qualities,” like “infuriated,” 
«ynrestrained,” &c. are, (when used to explain the 

rties of dung,) vague expressions; therefore, 
what is meant by them cannot be certainly under- 
stood. It is, however, otherwise with “azote,” and 
of this Sir H. Davy certainly did not find any in 
dung. In the detail of his experiments on “hot fer- 
ting manure, consisting principally of litter and 

Fs of cattle,” he says he found ‘‘some azote, pro- 
bably no more than existed in the common air in the 
receiver.” This gentleman also wisely remarks, 
that “the doctrine of the proper application of manures 
from organized substances, offers an illustration of an 
important part of the economy of nature, and the 

order in which it is arranged.” 

“The death and decay of animal substances tend 
to resolve organized furms into chemical constituents; 
and the pernicious effluvia disengaged in the process 
seem to point out the propriety of burying them in 
the soil, where they are fitted to become the food of 
vegetables. The fermentation and putrefaction of or- 
ganized substances in the free atmosphere, are noxious 

; beneath the surface of the ground they are 
salutary operations. In this case the food of plants is 
prepared where it can be used; and that which would 
offend the senses and injure the health, if expat is 
converted by gradual processes into forms of beauty 
and usefulness; the foetid-gas is rendered a constitu- 
ent of the aroma of the flower, and what might be 

ison, becomes nourishment to animals and to man.”* 

But Mr. Peters’s practice is immediately opposed 
to this very rational theory; he says, “the dreams or 
the labours of alchemists certainly never realized, if 
they have imagined, so much treasure by transmuta- 
tion, as we'l managed stercoraries are capable of pro- 
ducing. But removing from them prematurely the 
foundation of their utility, is at once blowing out the 
furnace.” 

Attaching so much consequence to this destructive 
furnace, seems to be transferring the dreams or the la- 
bours of alchemists to the stercurary, or dunghill. It, 
however, furnishes a very proper name for this consum- 
ing evaporator. Itseems tobe the principal cause why 
this gentleman is continually “scourged,” “flagellat- 
ed,” “lashed,” and “driven like a slave,” by some 
“vile exhausting pest,” for he purifies his dung in 
this furnace, from “the (supposed) superabundant 
azote and poisonous qualities of the muck,” which 
“infect the ground with a durably deleterious taint, 
instead of fertilizing it with wholesome capacities.” 
In doing of this the greater part ‘of the nutriment 
contained in the manure, is destroyed before it is be- 
lieved to be sufficiently refined: consequently, the 
soil is exhausted, by being robbed of at least one-half 
of the enriching matter contained in the dung. This, 
of course, produces “wholesome capacities” for the 
growth of such weeds as are the “‘companions of po- 








* See his Lec. on Agr. Chem. pages 308, 309. _ 
t See Mem. of the Philad. Agr. Soe. vol. iii. p. 226, 









Verty;” for they are not rooted out or a ae 
plants that cannot exist or prosper on a poor soil. He 
says of garlic, “I always believed it to be a sponta- 
neous native product, the companion, if not the off- 
spring, of poverty;” and when speaking of the de- 
struction of it, says, “my experience, for more than 
forty years, has convinced me that early ploughing in 
the spring, and most especially if succeeded by fall 
ploughing, is the remedy.”* We also find that in 
1807 and 1808 he was busily engaged in the des- 
truction of garlic; and from that time until the third 
volume of the Memoirs is published, he is actively 
employed in the destruction of it and other “pests,” 
notwithstanding he tells us that he had before ‘‘clear- 
ed many a field of garlic,” but that in three years, 
(often in two,) the seed vegetated, and produced a 
new crop of “pests.”t The seeds of weeds ‘will 
vegetate, (especially in grounds that have been over- 
tun with them,) unless the order of nature be altered 
to meet the inconsiderate wishes of man. If they, 
however, “produce a new crop of pests,” to an ex- 
tent that is materially injurious, it must proceed 
either from neglecting the cultivation: of the grounds 
too long, or from a system of management that is 
better calculated to impoverish than enrich the soil. 
Now, certainly, rotting the dung before it is used, 
and exposing the animal and vegetable matter con- 
tained in the soil to useless waste, by an injudicious 
cultivation, is well calculated to produce this ruinous 
effect. 





ROTATION OF CROPS. 
Washington Co. Md. July 6th, 1830. 
J. S. Sainner, Esq. 


I was greatly pleased with the suggestions of the 
writer from Chester Co. (Pa.) in your last number on 
the subject of rotation of crops. I am convinced that 
his plan is the only just and true one for this meridi- 
an. -It is evident that this individual relies much, on 
the management of stock, in drawing from the soil 
the golden returns, which sweeten the toils of the 
agriculturist. How many horned cattle has he? 
sheep and hogs? does he cultivate the roots? how 
much hay does he cut? how many bushels of wheat 
to the acre does he raise? 

We are ruined in this portion of the state, not- 
withstanding the natural fertility of our soil by grasp- 
ing after too much. We are ignorant of that hard 
lesson in human affairs, which should teach us to 
postpone present good to future advantage. We 
strive too much to raise wheat and corn, and neglect 
adding spires to our fields. Please request the Ches- 
ter Co. farmer to give us further details of the econo- 
my of his farming. Yours, &c. 

A Susscriper. 


(From the Southern Agriculiurist.) 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE SWEET 
POTATO. 


Hickory Hill, (S. C.) 17th April, 1830. 

Dear Sir,—At the time you wrote for information 
on the subject of preserving the sweet potato from 
rot, I calculated that ere this, some one more adequate 
would have given you satisfactory information, or I 
would have attended immediately to your request. 

I will now proceed to give you the plans pursued 
by me for years, which have so far enabled me to 
keep the sweet potato, from harvest until May and 
June, with a loss of not more than one bushel per 
thousand. 

In the first place, I select an elevated place to 
plant; I prefer a sandy to any other soil, which pro- 
duces well, when manured by stock; the reason I 
prefer an elevated situation for the potato, is, that it 
does not partake of an over abundance of sap, which 
I have observed in potatoes grown in bottom lands, 





* See Mem. of the Philad. Agr. Soc. vol. iii. p. 122. 
t Idem, page 128. 











n | ~ cause, + imme apes so mu 
rot in potatoes, next object is to or 
them before a hard frostgin the fall, for if 
stay in the field until after a heavy frost many of the 
top ends are liable to be frost bitten, which brings 

a decay after banking, and the decay becomes wa 
gious to a considerable part of the bank. In digging 
the potatoes should not be throwm on each i 
which is apt to bruise them, particularly whew the 
are of a large size; those cut should be carefully as- 





sorted and used, first, ag they are apt to decay. ~~~ 
In moving potatoes from the field to the bank, ¢are 

should be to prevent bruising them; my plan is 

to load the ~— with baskets, and allow a - 

ent number of strong hands to go with “® to 

the potatoes on the bank with ease and care. 


they are put im benks (40 or 50 baskets) if the weath- 
er is moderate, throw straw over them and let them . - 
stand to receive the benefit of the air fora day or ° 
two, this is of service to them. My mode of bank- 
ing, is to throw a coat of pine straw over the pota- 
toes first, over it lay pine bark, then corn or fennel 
stalks; bank lightly at first, leaving an air-hole’ 

top; and, as the cold increases, increase the dirt 

proportion, and if excessively cold, stop the air-hole 
at top, which should be re-opened’as the weather be- 
comes mild; the dirt I never take off after putting it 
on. If these simple ideas are of gervice to you, use 
them. _ Beravrorr. 





LARGE OX. 

The New York Daily Advertiser says, there has 
been exhibiting for a few days, on board a tow boat, at 
the foot of Vesey street, North river, an ox of extra- 
ordinary dimensions, raised near the village of Au- 
burn, Cayuga county, New ¥ork. This animal is 
said to be the largest of his kind in America. His di- 
mensions are 6 feet 6 inches in height—12 feet-6 in- 
ches in length—girth 11 feet, and weighs about 4000 
pounds, and is really a curiosity. He is of such im- 
mense weight that his legs are scarcely able to su 
- body. The owners, we understand, offer him for 
sale. 


—_—_—_—~*S=—" 
HORTICULTURE. . 





(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
TEA. ' 

On the Introduction of Tea into the Southern States, 
with a few observations on the Silk Worm: by 
Tuomas Spa.pine. 

Darien, (Geo.) April 9th, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—I received the Agriculturist last night, 
and read the letter that you alluded to on the subject 
of tea, in Brazils; I had long since-known that the 
late King John, of Portugal, had introduced a colony’ 

of Chinese into the Brazils, for the purpose of culti- . 

vating the tea-plant, and other things; and I had 

taken some pains to inquire when opportunity afforded 
me, whether the cultivation had extended beyond the 
little plantation originally introduced by the King, 
but could not learn that it had. The process de- 
scribed in your paper, is certainly very simple, and 
would not be attended with much expenditure of 
either labour or money; but, for my own I can- 
not conceive that the finest qualities of tea could’ be’ - 
produced by that process—only remark how very 
mg the operation must be, between substances so 
light as tea-leaves, shaken between screens. “We 
must remark that Imperial‘and Gunpowder Teas, are 
very compactly and neatly rolled together, which 
must have been accomplished by some very different 
process. In fact, there are long details upon the stib- 
ject of tea, with a number of drawings, in Acker- 
man’s Repository, from -which we should be led to 
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its boxing for market, must be a slagy process, requir- 


rgd expenditure of manual labour, It is to be 








ted, that some, among the many trading to Rio 
iro, have not brought fram thence a specimen of 
their home grown tea, by which we, ourselves, could 
at once judge of its comparative value with the teas 
of the East. As to the adaptation of the climate to 
the tea plant, there’ never has been any doubt upon 
thé mind of any reflecting person; the plants growing 
upon Skidaway Island, in Governor Milledge’s gar- 
den, (alluded to by your correspondent from St. Si- 
mons) I, myself, saw growing, for suecessive years, 
with great vigour, ina very open and exposed situa- 
tion; and Mr. Young of Savannah, among his beauti- 
ful collection of other plants, has got the tea in all 
its varietieg. growing in the open air; he has also the 
flowering olive, which we have understood, (with 
what truth I am not able to say,) is employed by the 
Chinese to flavour their finer teas, This flowering 
olive is of itself a pretty plant and the flowers quite 
fragrant. Mr. Young, among others with whom I 
have conversed, seems to consider this as an appen- 
dage to the finer qualities of tea. As it is twenty 
<a years, since I saw the tea growing in the open 
ait in this countrysI have of course, among the va- 
rious agricultural subjects that passed through my 
mind, in these series of years, naturally revolved the 
idea of growing tea, but as naturally supposed, that 
tea, like silk, and coffee, and even sugar, would have 
passed from the east to the southern districts of Ku- 
rope or America, under the enterprising governments 
that existed in Europe, soun after the discovery of 
the passage round the Cape of Good Hope, if there 
had not been some causes to prevent the extension of 
the culture, besides that of climate or soil. 

Every nation in Europe has, in turn, been subject- 
ed to vexatious proceedings by the Chinese, and the 
China trade has at all ‘times, up to the present hour, 
been a trade exhausting capital,and absorbing the 
specie mediums of the different countries that carried 
it on. There could not have been, therefore, any 
want of desire on the part of European nations, to 
find, substitutes for one of the heaviest articles in this 
trade, if there had not been difficulties in the way, 
that do not probably present themselves to us, without 
some practical knowledge upon the subject. 
~ Among the first impressions that | received upon 
reading the paper contained in the Agriculturist, was 
the exaggerated expectation of the writer as to the 
quantity and facility of gathering the leaf of the tea 
plant; in supposing that seven men would be suffi- 
cient to attend one hundred acres. I should be tempt- 
ed to reverse the figures, and say to you, under my 
first impression, that it would possibly require almost 
one hundred men carefully to pick and well to pre- 
pare the leaves of seven acres. It is known to us, 
who are apriculturists, that the leaves.of plants are 
as. essential to them, as their roots, andif you wish 
the plant to be preserved in health and vigour, you 
must not tudely or roughly strip off the leaves from 
it, and in taking one set of leaves, you must not dis- 
tarb the germs of others that may be nestling under 
them; there are few plants that exist, that will bear 
being stripped more than once per year, without 
drooping, and no doubt, in a very few years perish- 
ing; this is evidenced in the case of the mulberry 
tree, redred for the silk worm, and which, conse- 
quently, confines the growers of silk to a single 
hatching of the worms, in spite of the idle theories, 
which have been broached by inexperienced men, at 
different times upon the subject. 

And if there is any truth in the various details 
thatave have had upon tea formerly, the quality of 
the tea, within its general dtrangement, depends very 
mach upon the period of gathering the leaves; it 
atte Seep abe erreny that there should be 

provided within a proper period, care- 
fully to pick the leaves from the ante, con them, 
and box them; for we know by sad experience, that 
tegs will not bear being exposed for any length of 
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time to the open air, without losing that flavour and 
fragrance which lovers of tea consider necessary, and 
constituting its essential property. 

My conclusion, then, upon ali this, is, that tea is 
not one among the articles offered to the southern 
agriculturist, as a substitute to the many valuable 
objects, that are already within his range, and within 
his practical experience. 

That if it had been so, it would have been intro- 
duced into Spain, when sugar and silk were intro- 
duced from the Kast. It would have been introdaced 
into the Italian States, when silk was introduced by 
some one or other of the enlightened, though rival 
governments which occupied the North of lialy. It 
would have been introduced into France, by a Col- 
bert, or some one or other of the ministers uf Louis 
the XIVth, and his successors, whe carried culiee 
from the East, to the American islands. ‘I'he climate 
of all these countries were adapted to the growth of 
the tea-plant, fur it America is ten degrees cuider than 
Europe, that part of Asia in which Unina.is situated, 
is almost ten degrees colder than America. 1 had 
somewhere read of frost having been seen at Macva, 
below Canton, which | could scarcely believe, until it 
was confirmed to me by the late Dr. Baldwin, who 
had been induced, in his great love for botany and the 
natural sciences, to spend a winter in China, he an- 
swered me, he had seen a crust of ice furmed upon 
water at Canton, in latitude 21%. China then, in the 
latitude of 29°, would probably be as culd as North 
Carolina, and colder than either South-Carolina or 
Georgia. 

But if the cultivation of the tea-plant is no object, 
every day’s experience convinces me, that sulk will 
become a great object to the Southern states in the 
end. I find, that, although formerly 1 used to fail in 
attempting to multiply the black muiberry by cuttings, 
that the white mulberry grows with ease, it taken vil 
the parent plant when the buds first swell, and then 
kept covered up in the earth until we are free from 
the apprehensi.n of spring frosts, when the cuttings 
should be laid carefully in a trench, and well manur- 
ed, with a single bud above the surface of the ground. 

I noticed in one of your papers in the last Agricul. 
turist, that the Chloride of lime is recommended for 
the purifying the apartments where the silk worms 
are kept; now you may remember, that in my letter 
upon the subject of silk, published by you long since, 
I stated the opinions of Dr. Andersun, of Madras, 
upon the importance of. using lime* in all ablutions 
about your silk worms, and what was more extraordi- 
nary still, the benefits that he saw take place from 
sprinkling slaked lime over the worms that appeared to 
be diseased. I think, I added, in that communication, 
that I had been induced by something that I had read in 
an almanac or newspaper, in the year 1825, to try what 
effect lime would have upon the caterpillars that were 
then commencing their destructive operations upun 
my cotton; and to my utter amazement, I saw cater- 
piliars the next day aiter the attempt, in the full ex- 
ercise of all their destructive qualities, with their 
backs actually whitened with lime. I will, therefore, 
conclude with saying, that in all our efforts towards 
the rearing of silk, we are to find in lime,a remedy for 
the diseases to which the worm is incident, and a se- 
curity to the health of those who may be in attend- 
ance on them. 

I remain, Dear Sir, yours, &e. 
T. Spatvixe, 


The study of history makes men wise; poetry, wit- 
ty; the mathematics, subtle; natural philosophy, deep; 
moral plant: grave; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend. 





* Mr. Spalding seems to have confounded lime with 
chloride of lime; whereas they are essentially different, 
the lime being merely the vehicle of chlorine in the 
latter, and the chlorine the remedy or preventive of dis- 
ease.—G. B. S. 
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"GOOSEBERRIES. | 
J. S. Semen, Ese. Columbia, Pa. July 7th, 1890, 

Dear Sir,—In looking over the columns of the lagt 
number of the Farmer, a short notice of fine 
befries attracted my attention,—the answer which>’ 
you give as the eause of the scarcity of superior fruit 
of the gooseberry, I would, (with your permission,) 
say is not perfectly applicable, at least in my . 
and I believe with most others. I have planted many 
varieties of the imported, and which were said to be 
very superior, and I have no doubt are so, in the moigt 
and cool climate of England, but with me they have 
almost entirely failed, being annually coated with 
mildew or rust, both wood and fruit, notwithstandi 
all my care to prevent it,—I have planted them in 
every soil and exposure that I was capable of, and 
find them to succeed best on the north side of build 
ings, or board fences, in any situation whére they are 
protected from the meridian sun, and by no meang 
confined, but even here the mildew will find them 
out. 

Mr. McKim would confer a favour on all lovers of 
gooseberries, (and I believe most people are fond of 
them,) by giving a statement through the Farmer, of 
the mode of treating this delicious fruit, situation, 
soil, &c. with ¢he kinds he is cultivating, &e. 

Respectfully yours, &c. , 
J.B. GF 


HORTICULTURAL RARITIES. 


At the exhibition on Tuesday evening, July 6, be 
fore the Horticultural society, in the city of New 
York, some exceedingly fine samples of fruit wer 
displayed, with the usual abundance of choice and 
rare flowers: in particular, some fine Antwerp Rasp- 
berries, from Mrs. Winter, of Flushing; and a lot of 
gooseberries were presented by that lady, one dozen 
of which, on being carefully weighed, were found to 
equal 7 oz. 5 dwts. 7 grains, and a single one was se 
lected which weighed 4 oz. 4 dwts. 17 grains. 

Some rare flowers were received from Mr. William 
Prince: among them the Bocconia Cordata, Passiflora 
Princeps, 2 species of JVuttalia, §c. and a splendid 
collection, embracing more than 90 varieties of Car- 


natvons. 

Mr. Foy offered a tasteful bouquet from his garden, 
the most conspicuous among which were the /Escw 
lus Maerostachya, the Yucca Flaccida, and Petunia 
Nyctaginiflora. 

Mr. George Still, offered some fine Carnations, and 
a lot of Antwerp Raspberries. 

Mr. Wm. R. Cook, a collection of beautiful flow- 
ers, and six ripe Freestone Apricots. 

Dr. Hosack presented, from his place at Hyde Park, 
a dozen of ripe Tomatoes, raised in the open ground, 
and some early Celery. 
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REMEDY FOR DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 
J.S. Skinner, Esa. Mount Airy, July 9, 1830, 

Sir,—In several numbers of the Turf Register, I 
see recipes for curing the distemper in dogs. I have 
one, I think the most certain cure I ever tried, and I 
have tried a greatmany. I have been raising more or 
less dogs every year, for these fifteen years, and have 
never lost one yet with the distemper. As soon as you 
discover it coming on the dug give him one table spoom 
fall of common table salt, and soon for three morm 
ings in succession, and the disease will be wholly re- 
moved. ‘The dog may eat what he pleases, and there is 
no danger in his getting wet; although it is better to 
keep him as dry as possible; I have three pups raising 
now, two Newfoundland, and one pointer, and I have 
cured all of them with salt. if you think it worth 
putting in your valuable work you may doso. I re- 
main one of your subscribers, and most humble ser- 
vant. Joun A. Merri, 


—— 
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BOTS IN HORSES. 
Extract tothe Editor. 

Perhaps while writing to you it may not be amiss’) 
tomention that I have used all the recipes recom- 
sponded in the Farmer for bots without success, but 


gm now disposed to rely upon a chicken ehopped up, 


© snd thrust down the throat of a horse, while warm, 


more than all the other remedies I have ever tried for the 
relief of 2 paroxysm of bots. The best preventive 
that Iam acquainted with is hickory ashes and salt, 











given twice a week. C.B. F. 
eee 
. DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 





(From the Gallia Gazette.) 
DYSPEPSIA BREAD. 

Mr. Harper,—Understanding that dyspepsia is 
somewhat prevalent in this part of the country, I 
hand you the following recipe for making bread, 
which has proved highly salutary to persons afflicted 
with that complaint, viz: 

$ quarts unbolted wheat meal. 

1 quart soft water, warm, but not hot. 

1 gill fresh yeast. 

1 gill molasses, or not, as may suit the taste. 

1 tea spoonful of saleratus. Par 

This will make two loaves, and should remain in 
the oven at least one hour; and when taken out plac- 


. edwhere they will cool gradually. Dyspepsia crack- 


ers can be made with unbolted flour, water and salera- 
tus, that will be much esteemed, and found very cun- 
venient for travelling. 

Saleratus is pearl ash saturated with fixed air, or 
carbonic acid gas, by placing it in a shallow box about 
six inches deep, perforated with holes made by a large 

imblet or smal! auger, and suspending the box under 
the cover of a fermenting vat or cistern of a distillery, 
as near the wash as possible without danger of its 
couching. If the fermentation is brisk, the alkali 
will be fully saturated in six or eight days, which may 
be known by its altered appearance, smell or taste, 
crumbling easily between the fingers. 

This substance is getting into such general use in 
the eastern states, that must of the grocers and store 
keepers keep it fur sale. Gvod house-keepers think 
itan important article in domestic economy. Bread 
made with if, wet with milk, will be very light in 
half an hour—and those who use it with yeast, say that 
there is no danger of ever having a sour batch of 
bread. For all kinds of cake it is highly useful; but 
caution is requisite not to use too much—a little prac- 
tice will ascertain the quantity. 

In a new country like this, where the inhabitants 
live at a distance from each other, and are liable to be 
called upon to exercise their wonted hospitality at-all 
hours, an article that will enable them to produce 
good bread in so short a time, must be desirable. 

A Massacuusetrs TRAVELLER. 


TO MAKE COLD SOAP. 


The leach-tub or hogshead must be covered at the 
bottom with straw and sticks—then put in a bushel of 
ashes, then two or three quarts of unslaked lime, upon 
which you must throw two quarts of boiling water to 
excite fermentation and slake the lime; put in another 
bushel of ashes and as much more lim@ and water, 
and continue to do so until your vessel is full; put in 
hot water till you can draw off the dye, after which 
the heat of the water is not of much consequence. 
You must have at least two-thirds of a bushel of lime 
to a hogshead, if you wish your soap to be made 
quick; one hogshead of ashes will make two barrels 
af soap. When you draw off your lye, you must 
keep the first two pailfuls by themselves, and the 
next two in another vessel,and the third two in 
another vessel still; then weigh 29 lbs. of clear 
strained grease, or of scraps without straining $0 lbs. 















put into a 


fire, and let it boil twenty minutes; be careful to add 
no lye over the fire, but swing off the crane if it isin 
danger of boiling over; put it into your barrel and put 
in one pailful of lye from the third drawn vessel, and 
give it a good stir; then weigh your grease for another 
barrel and take the lye remaining in the vessels in the 
same manner as for the first barrel; then draw off 
your weak lye, and fill up the vessels as fast as possi- 
ble, remembering to put half in each barrel, that they 
may be equally strong; if your leach run through fast, 
you may have your barrels full in an hour, and so hard 
that you ean hardly stir them. You must stir it after 
you begin to” put in your lye, till your barrel is full. 
Fourteen quarts of melted grease is the quantity for a 
barrel. ; 








a 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMBNT. 











PETERSBURG RAIL-ROAD. 


At the meeting of the Common Hall on Monday, 
notice was given by a member, that so soon as the in- 
dividual subscriptions of stock to the Rail-road Com- 
pany should amount to the sum of 150,000 dollars, he 
would move that the corporation subscribe 50,000 
(one-fourth of the sum which that body by the town 
meeting were authorised to take) in order that the 
Company may be organized by the appointment of 
president, directors, sc. ‘The individual subscriptions 
at present amount to 130,000 dollars; and we enter- 
tain no doubt that in the course of next week the sum 
of 150,000 will be made up. So far, so good—Indeed, 
all that we see and hear tends to encourage the cheer- 
ing hope, that this magnificent work will be speedily 
commenced, and prosecuted with an energy corres- 
ponding with the importance of the results expected 
to be attained by its completion. | Pelersburg pa. 


ROANOKE TRADE. 

Mr. Howarp, Editor of the ‘T'arborough (N. C.) 
Free Press, under date the 2nd. inst. makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on the Roanoke trade, and the place 
that is, in his opinion, its ‘‘most natural and conveni- 
ent market.” His views accord with those of many 
intelligent Carolinians with whom we have convers- 
ed—they greatly prefer trading with Petersburg; but 
then, they say, the cost of transporting their produce 
is so much diminished since the opening of the Roan- 
oke navigatiort, that they have been induced from this 
circumstance alone to change their market. » Owing 
to this cause, many who formerly came to Petersburg, 
have this year gone to Nurfolk—but, as considerations 
of interest induced them, against their wishes, to 
leave us—so will they gladly return when our Rail- 
road shall be completed, presenting to our old friends 
and customers facilities the extent of which few can 
conceive; and giving to Petersburg advantages beyond 
the reach of rivalry. 

(From the Tarborough Free Press.) 

The effects produced by the completion of the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal, is anuther practical illustration of 
the impropriety and injustice uf the general govern- 
ment contributing its funds for purposes of internal im- 
provement. Previous to the opening of the canal, the 
surplus produce of the upper country of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, bordering on the Roanoke and its 
tributary streafns, found its most natural and conve- 
nient market at Fayetteville, Petersburg, or Rich- 
mond; but, the Hereulean arm of the general govera- 
ment having been brought to bear on the obstructions 
which impeded its passage to Norfolk, they were 
finally removed and the produce from that vast and 
fertile section off country is now rapidly centering at 
the latter place, to the manifest detriment of 
other towas. If this great diversion of trade had been 
effected by the enterprise and pecuniary resources of 


* 


la kettle with 3 lbs. rosiit; then: péuf}-the* 
«over it one pailful of lye, from the first drawn vessel, 
} and one from the second drawn vessel, put it over the 









Norfolk, or other individuals, the peo- 
ple ef Fayetteville, Petersburg, and Richmond would 


tality of a created fr patina purposes, to whi 
they contributed their full proportion, is certainly an 
act of the most ¢rying injustice. Petersburg is endea- . 


Roanoke to counteract this evil,” &c. &c. 


.. oes 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE. | 
Maternal itfluence in the culture of the affections, 








sae 


the growth of the sterner virtues of manhood, is 
proved by the obligations of the great Bacon to his 
studious mother, and the acknowledged indebtedness 
of Washington, to the decision, to the almost Lace- 
demonian culture, of his maternal guide. 

‘The immense force of first impressions is on the 
side of the mother. An engine of uncomputed power 
is committed to her hand. If she fix her lever judi- 
ciously, though she may not, like Archimedes, aspire 
to move the earth, she may hope to raise one of- the 
inhabitants of earth to heaven. Her danger will 
arise from delay in the commencement of her opera- 
tions, as well as from doing too little, or'too much, 
after she.has engaged in the -work. (As there i @ 
medium in chemistry, between the exhausted receiver, 
and the compound blowpipe,'so in early education, 
the inertness which undertakes nothing, and the itn- 
patience which attempts all things at onde, may Be 
equally indiscreet and fatal. ~~ wat | _ 

The mental fountain is unséaled te’ the eyé of a 
mother, ere it has chosen a channel; or breathed # 
murmur. She may tinge with sweetness or’ bittér- 
ness, the whule stream of future life. Other teachers 
have to contend with unhappy combinations of ideas: 
she rules the simple and plastic elements: Of: hér, 
we may say, she hath “entered into the of 
2 and == treasures of the hail.” ~ * + “>” 

n the moral field, she is a privileged laborer. . 
the dews of morning begin w exhale, she jis th 
She breaks up a soil, which the root of ertot af 
thorns of prejudice have not ee ee She’ plan 
germs whose fruit is fur eternity. hile she fe 
that she is required to educate not merely a virtth 
member of society, but a christian, an angel; a $e 
vant of the most high, how does so holy a 
quicken piety, by teaching the heart its:own 
ciency! . a 

The soul of the infant is uncovered pers 5 
She knows that the images, which she enshririés it 
that unpolluted sanciuary, must rise before her af the’ 
bar of doom. ‘Trembling at sueh responsibility, she 
teaches the little being, whose life is her 
care of the God who made him; and who can méa- 
sure the extent of a mother’s lessons of piety, unléss 
this hand might remove the veil which divides ter- 
restrial from celestial things? ¢ 

“When I was a little child,” said a good man," 
“‘my mother used to bid.me to kneel beside.her, 
_ her hand upon my head, while she prayed.. Bi 

was old enough to know her worth she died,-and I> 
was left too much to my own guidance. Like ‘i 
I was inclined to evil passions, but often felt 
checked, and, as it were, drawn back, by a soft hand- 









upon my head. 

“When a young man, I travelled in forei 
and was exposed to tem 
have yielded, that same hand was 
I was saved. I seemed to feel its pressare as in the 
days of happy infancy, and sometimes. there camé! 
with it @ voice, that must be obeyed—~Oh} 


Bat when I would 
my head, and 





-this wickedness, my son, nor sin ego thy Gore 
Sigourney. . 


have had no,jltst cause of complaint; but, to take thes 
“bread out of théir, mouths” through the >* 


voring to raise funds to constructa rail-road to the; 


those springs which put in motion the human ma _ 
chine, been conceded. That it might also ’ 
bear directly the development of intellect and 
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(From the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 11.) 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


The individuals belonging to the animal family, of 
which we shall presently proceed to describe one spe- 
cies, are remarkable for the liveliness of their dispo- 
sition, the quickness of their motions, and the gene- 
ral beauty and neatness of their appearance. ‘They 
climb trees, and spring from branch to branch with 
astonishing agility. Some of them are furnished 
with hairy membranes, in the form of a’ lateral and 
expansile skin, which enables them tu leap occasion- 
ally from one tree to another. But though, from this 
circumstance, they are called flying squirrels, they 
are incapable of keeping up their volant motion in the 
manner of bats. The tails of all the tree squirrels 
are very long, bushy, and light; having the long 
hairs so extended towards one another, as to render 
this appendage wider than deep. In the extensive 
leaps which the animals take from tree to tree, their 
tail» seems to serve the same purpose which the feath- 
er does to the arrow; for it balances the body, and 
renders their motion through the air much more stea- 
dy than it would otherwise be. The greatest num- 
ber of the species live almost entirely in woods, and 
make their nests in the hollows of trees; others bur- 
row in the earth, and are, therefore, called ground 

i They live entirely on vegetable food; par- 
ticularly nuts, and other fruits. When on the ground, 
they advance by leaps; and in eating, they sit erect, 
and hold their food in their fore-paws. Many of 
them may with care be rendered docile; but when 
irritated they attempt to bite. The skins of all the 
species are considerably valued as fur, and their flesh 
is a very palatable food. But we must first state the 
zoological characters of the family and genus. 


Class, Mammalia, &e. Order, Rodentia, no canine 
teeth; cutting teeth separated from the grinders by a 
vacant space; grinders most frequently with blunt- 
ed prominences, having their crown somewhat flat, 
and formed of transverse lamine, rarely furnished 
with sharp points; intestines very long; cecum very 
capacious; claws crooked and not retractile; clavicles 
frequently entire. Family of the Scruru, or Squir- 
rel tribe. Cutting teeth simple, compressed, sharp 
edged; tail long, furnished with hair parted by a fur- 
row; extremities nearly equal in length, five toes on 
the hind-feet, four on the fore-feet; entire clavicles; 
ears straight and of moderate length; eyes large. 

Genus, Sciurus, lateral flying membrane wanting. 
Resident in both continents. The species we mean 
more particularly to describe is the 


. 


COMMON GRAY SQUIRREL. (S. Carolinensis.) 


It is still very common a the United 
States, and was once so excessively multiplied as to 
be a scourge to the inhabitants, by invading the corn 
fields, from which it carries off and destroys a very 
large quantity of grain. Hence a pretty inveterate 
war is waged against it by the farmers. 

Early in spring, the males of this species are ob- 
served to be particularly nimble and frclicksome, ex- 
hibiting wonderful proof of agility, while the females, 
like true coquettes, feign to avoid them by a variety of 
entertaining sallies. In warm summer evenings, 
they may also be seen playing their gambols among 
the trees; but they seem to dread the heat of the sun; 
for during the day they commonly remain in their re- 
treats, reserving their principal excursions for the 
night. This retreat, or nest, is generally formed 
among the large branches of a great tree, principally 
oak trees, where they begin to furk off into small 
ones. Having selected the part where the timber is 
beginning to decay, and where a hollow may be more 
easily effected, the squirrel commences her operations 
by making a kind of level between these forks, and 
then fetching twigs, moss, and dry leaves, binds them 
so closely that they can resist the most violent storm. 
This part of the structure is covered on all sides, and 
has but a single opening at top, just large enough to 
admit the animal; and this opening is itself defended 
from the weather by a kind of canopy, formed like a 
cone, so as to throw off the rain, however heavy it 
may fall. The inside is soft, roomy, commodious and 
warm. During cold weather the squirrels seldom 
leave their snug retreats,except for the purpose of 
visiting their store-houses, and obtaining a supply of 
provisions. It has been said that the approach of 
uncommonly cold weather is foretold When these 
squirrels are seen out in unusual numbers, gathering 
a larger stock of provisions, lest their magazines 
should fail. This, however, it has again been re- 
marked, is not an infallible sign, at least in vicinities 
where many hogs are allowed to roam at large, as 
these keen nosed brutes are very expert at discover- 
ing the winter hoards of the squirrel, which they im- 
mediately appropriate to their own use. 

Like most of the animals, belonging to this order, 
they are very prolific. The young are generally 
three or four in number, and are produced about the 
middle of summer, and sometimes earlier. The 





squirrel is extremely watchful; and it is alleged, that 





if the tree imwhich it resides is but touched at the 
bottom, it instantly takes the alarm, quits its re 

and glides from tree to tree till it is beyond the reaeh | 
of danger. For some hours it remains at a distance 
from home until the alarm has subsided, and then it 
returns by paths, which, to nearly all quadrupeds 
but itself, are utterly impassable. Owing to its wom. 
derful activity, it is very difficult to takea full grown 
squirrel alive, but we have seen boys sometimes eon. 
trive to lay hold of it, by assembling in the w 
and pursuing the animal with loud noises, and the 
barking of dogs, when it seems to lose its presence of 
mind, and falis to the ground. 

‘The squirrel expresses the sensation of pain by a 
sharp piercing cry, and that -of pleasure by a .sound. 
not unlike the purring of a cat. Besides, wH€n tea. 
ed or irritated, it occasionally utters a loud growl of 
discontent. It has been remarked that its gullet ig 
very narrow, to prevent the food from being di 
ed, in descending trees, or in leaping inn 
‘The species we are now describing, is remarkable 
among all our squirrels for its beauty and -activity, 
It isin captivity very playful and mischievous, and 
is more frequently kept as a pet than any other. ht 
becomes very tame, and may be allowed to spend a 
great deal of the time entirely at liberty, where noth- 
ing is exposed that can be injured by its teeth, which 
it is sure to try upon every article of furniture, &e, 
in its vicinity. It is curious, that in its wild state it 
satisfies its thirst only with the dew or rain collected 
in the leaves or the hollows of trees, but in its do 
mesticated state it drinks freely, and a considerable 
quantity ata draught. In its wild state also, it feeds 
principally upon hickory nuts, chestnuts and mast; in 
a state of captivity, it will eat a great variety of 
fruits, and other vegetable substances, and is delight- 
ed with sugar and sweetmeats. 

The gray squirrel varies considerably in colour, 
but is most commonly of a fine bluish gray, mingled 
with a slight golden hue. This golden colour is es- 
pecially obvious on the head, alung the sides, where 
the white hair of the belly approaches the gray of 
the sides, and on the anterior part of the fore and su- 
perior part of the hind feet, where it is very rich and 
deep. ‘This mark on the hind feet is very prominent, 
and evident even in those varieties which differ most 
from the common colour. For some remarks on the 
apparent or supposed emasculation of the squirrel, we 
refer our readers to the 5th vol. of the American 
Farmer. 

‘There are, belonging to the Genus Sciurus, at least 
twenty-nine species, we shall content ourselves with 
mentioning thuse only which belong to America. 


1. Common gray squirrel—Sciurus Carolinensis— 
Gmel. Gedman’s American Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 181. 

> a squirrel—S. Vulpinus. Gmel. Godman, 
p- 128. 

$. Cat squirrel—S. Cinereus. Lin. Gmel. God- 
man, p. 129. 
= Black squirrel—S. Niger. Lin. Godman, p, 
133. 

5. Great tailed squirrel—S. Macroureus. Say. 
Godman, p. 134. 

6.. Line-tail squirrel—S.Grammurus. Say. God« 
-_? ~ ? - 

7. Four lined squirrel—S. Quadrivittatus. 
Godman, p. 137. - . ome 

8. The chickaree—S. Hudsonius. Forster. God 
man, p. 138. 

9. Red belly squirrel—S. Rufiventer. Geoff. God- 
man, p. 141, 

10. Ground squirrel—S. Striatus. Klein. God 
man, p. 142. 

11. Rocky mountain ground squirrel—S. Lateralig. 


Say. Godman, p. 144. 
Louisiana Cur- 


_ 12. squirrel—S. Ludovicianus. 
tis. 

The flying squirrel belongs to the genus Pire- 
mys. 
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THE PALER, 


Bartmore, Frivay, Juty 16, 1830. 
, From all quarters of the country we have ac- 
> egunts of abundant harvests of wheat, and that the 











F qaliy is very superior. ‘The weather in our imme- 


jate neighbourhood is most favourable for corn, as far 
as hot sun and frequent showers can ensure a good 
. Farmers who are out of debt, may keep so by 
observing wholesome economy and simplicity in their 
household and mode of living, but estates aie rapidly 
erumbling to pieces, and families falling into poverty 
by frequent legal and voluntary divisions. ‘Those 
whose mothers rode in carriages must ride on horse- 
back, and the daughters of those who ride on horse- 
pack will have to walk. This general progress of 
‘things may be retarded by restricting our labour and 
‘manure to smaller spaces, and by great economy and 
t saving, by giving away old horses, if you can 
oe body fools enough to take them, and substitu- 
* ting oxen and mules for young ones, as fast as possible; 
driving idle sons from the parental roof, as the hen 
does her chickens, when they can provide fur them- 
selves; in short, by keeping no dead capital, and feed- 
ing no idle mouths; and by regarding as the first ob- 
jects of ambition to be—out of debt—with a clean con- 
science and a clean shirt. 





[The following was addressed to a farmer, of Penn. 
whobrought a bottle of the oil to Maryland—at a large 
editmer party on Elkridge, of gentlemen from town 
and country, of whom we had the pleasure to be one, 
«the salad was dressed with this sun flower oil. It was 
eaten, and pronounced to be excellently well dressed, 


_ British treaty was made, cotton was deemed to be an 
exotic product, unworthy of regard.] 


Tax Sun Frower—its culture— uct—proper- 
ties, uses and — Pe 
The sun flower is cultivated like Indian corn, plant- 
ed in rows—the rows three feet apart and stalks eigh- 
teen inches. 
Any land which produces corn will yield from 50 
a bushels per acre,and it is worth 75 cents a 


The single headed kind is preferable, and as soon as 
ripe, which is known by its shattering—the heads are 
taken off, carted to the barn floor, and immediately 
threshed out with the flail, it should be cleaned with 
the wind mill, [or fan we suppose,] and then spread 
out, and occasionally turned or stirred to become dry, 
if left upon a large heap it may mould. 

By.an improved mode of extracting the oil, a bushel 
of seed yields a gallon of oil—three quarts cold pres- 
sed, and one quart by heating. ‘Ihe cake when 
ground is very nutritive as cattle feed, and will pay 

‘ the expense of the miller. 

The oil used gs a purgative appears to have the 
same effect as castor oil, without the nausea. 
Of the bottles sent, one marked with a yellow rib- 


| bon, was expressed about two months ago—the three 


other bottles were expressed four weeks since. The 
first is clearér, owing to the difference of the four 
weeks; it clarifies without any preparation. The 
three bottles are finer in their taste than that marked, 
which is owing to an improvement in the machinery 
for making it. . 
A bushel of seed will plant about 10 acres. I can 
furnish any _gesoeny disposed to cultivate it with the 
seed. 1 expect to raise about 500 bushels this 
season, and have engaged others in raising probably as 
much more. Cuas. A. Barnitz. 





(From the Petersburgh Intelligencer, June $0.) 


WHEAT AND FLOUR. 
The milling season begins this year much earlier 
than usual— Wheat is now coming in freely, and sales 





no body suspecting it not to be olive oil. When the’ 





at 90 to 95 for red, and 95 to 100 for white—its 
quality is far superior to any made in Virginia for se- 
veral years past.—It generally weighs from 6%) to 65 
pounds to the bushel. Several of our milling estab- 
lishments are already in full operation—We have 
not as yet heard of any sales of flour; while in Rich- 
mond engagements have been made for all that can 
be delivered this, and by some millers part of the 
next month. Shippers we recommend to turn their 
attention to our market—There is now daily manu- 
factured from $00 to 400 bbls. and there will shortly 
be from 5 to 600 bbls; added to which, the country 
flour coming in through our canal, expected this sea- 
son to be from 25 to 30,000 bbls—we may fairly cal- 
culate to have to dispose of this year from 90 to 100, 
000 bbls.; a quantity we should ——— of sufficient 
magnitude to attract purchasers. e also under- 
stand that our millers are much dissatisfied with the 
enormous charges they have submitted to for several 
years past, on their shipments to northern, eastern 
and southern ports, and are very desirous to sell at 
home. The quality of their flour, they warrant fully 
equal to any manufactured in the United States; and 
have no doubt, it will on a fair trial do away the pre- 
judice that has so unjustly existed against Peters. 
burg flour, and make our town once more a flour 
market, . ; 


Toxsacco anv Cotron.—No change in these arti- 


cles—sales of tobacco, 4.50 a 5.50. Sales of 
cotton yesterday, 10 a 104 cents. : 


Richmond, July 9. 

We had understood from a gentleman in the course 
of yesterday forenoon, that a reduction had taken 
place in the price of wheat—with a view of ascer- 
taining the fact, we applied to a merchant, who does 
a great deal of business, and learned that there has 
been little or no variation in the prices of produce for 
several days past—90 cents for red, and 90 to 100 
cents for white wheat, are the current rates. 

Canal flour (old) $44, no new yet in—new city 
mills, nominally $54, no recent sales. ‘Tobacco with- 
out change.— Compiler. 


Fredericktown, (Md.) July 10. 

Harvest.—Most of our farmers have, during the 
present week, finished cutting their grain. A more 
abundant crop, or one of finer quality, has rarely if 
ever crowned the labours of our agricultural friends. 
A gentleman of observation and intelligence, who has 
taken some pains to inform himself on the subject, es- 
timates the present crop of wheat in Frederick coun- 
ty at a million and a half of bushels, which will 
yield upwards of $00,000 barrels of flour. 











(From the Norristown, Pa., Register.) 


Tue Crors.—The grain harvest has commenced 
throughout our county, and we learn from all quarters 
that there is every prospect that the industry of our 
husbandmen is to be rewarded with overflowing gra- 
naries. The hay crops generally, have also been un- 
usually luxuriant, and our farmers have great and 
abundant reasons for gratitude to that beneficent Power 
who has crowned the-year with his goodness, and the 
labour of their hands with plenty. 





The Paris Central Society of Agriculture, at its 
last sitting, awarded the fullowing prizes :—2000 
franes to Messrs. Flackat and Mulot, for their process 
of boring for Artesian wells. Another, for the same 
abject, to Messrs. Fraisse and Poitevin; and alsoa 

ld medal to M. Favel. 1000 francs to M. Payen 

or agnemoir on the use which may be made of the 
carcases of domestic animals when dead; and other 
prizes, of small amounts, on different subjects, making 
altogether 7000 francs. Several gold and silver me- 
dals were also presented. The prizes of next year are 
to be, first, 1500 francs fur the treatise on the use 
which may be made of the dead bodies of domestic 





animals: 1500 francs for the best treatise on the blind- 
ness of horses: 3500 francs for the best model of a 
threshing and winnowing machine: $000 francs for’ 
the best treatise on the mode of boring for water: 1000. 
francs for the best treatise on the culture of the pink 
poppy. Three prizes are also announced for 1834. , 


A very superior mode, says a late English paper, 
of preparing the decoction of sarsaparilla (now avery, 
fashionable as well as good medicine,) to that in geie- 
Tal use, has been ted by an chemist. 
The sarsaparilla (or with the other articles if the com- 
pound decoction is wanted) is put into a jar; and, in-’ 
stead of adding a large quantity of common water, 
and putting it to boil until it is reduced one half, the 
quantity necessary of recently prepared lime water is 
to be poured upon it, and after having been stirred two 
or three times during twenty-four y hong at is fit for 
use, the virtue of the sarsaparilla having been entirely 
extracted. The proportions of sarsaparilla, &c. either 
fur the compound or simple decoction, may be known 
at any chemist’s, or by reference to a Pharmacopeia. 





Latest Foreten News. 


By the Britannia at- New York, London dates are’ 
received to the 2nd of June. Although the king was 
alive, no hopes were entertained, or expressed even 
by the papers in the ministerial interest, of his recove- 

. Prince Leopold, has declined the sovereignty of 

reece, for reasons more hynorable to him than would 


be the regal splendours of all the thrones of Europe. 
They entitle him to the appellation of a Republican 
Prince, however paradoxical the phrase may appear: 


His reasons are founded principally upon manifes- 
tations by the people of Greece that the Sovereign 
chosen for them was not acceptable. It is also object- 
ed that by the same treaty which confers on him the 
sovereignty of Greece, a ion of that country, 
Acarnania and a part of Etolia, is required to be given 
up to the Turks; that the inhabitants of these provi 

ces will never submit again to the Turkish xa » and 
in resistance will have the co-operation of the rest of 
Greece; and that therefore, “his first act as a Sove- 
reign will have to be either to compel his own sub- 
jects by force of foreign arms to submit to the ceagion 
of their estates and properties to their enemies, or 
join with them in resisting or evading a part of that 
very treaty which places him on the throne of Greece.” 
Ptince Leopold remarks, in conclusion of his a 
tion, that when he contemplated the distinction of be- 


coming Sovereign of Greece, it was-with the hope of; 
being fully and freely acknowledged by the Greek 
nation; that he now sees those hopes annihilated; that 


the arrangements of the Allied Powers and the 

sition of the Greeks prevent him from effecting 
object he had in view—the éstablishment of Gre- 
cian independence on a permanent and honorable 
basis—but would impose on him, instead, an office of 
a very different character—that of Delegate of the 
three Allied Courts, to hold Greece in subjection by 
the force of their arms—and he, therefore, “formally 
resigns into the hands of the Plenipotentiaries, a trust 
which circumstances no longer permit him to execute 
with honour to himself, benefit to Greece, or advan- 
tage to the general interests of Europe.” 





LIVERPOOL Markers. 


Liverpool, June 1. 
Corrox.—In ahogoning of May the demand for 
Cotton was rather brisk, and a slight improvement in 


the prices took place; but large arrivals having since 
in- 


come forward, and the dealers pte oe 
clined to purchase sparingly, the became . 
and continued so during the greater part of the month; 


the prices of most kinds have latterly receded #4 to 
4d per Ib. so that they now rate nearly the same as at. 
the date of our Prices Current of the 4th ult. The. 
report of the Manchester market is less favorable than. 
it was a month ago; there is still a very li 
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mand for export Yarn, and Piece Goods have been 
ae | downwards: in price, but there is an expecta- 
tion of a better demand ere long. The arrivals into 
the Kingdom have been nearly equal to those of the 
first five months of 1829, but the stocks, though ra- 
ther increased in the last month, are still 165,000 bags 
less than at this time last year. Our future currency 
must be in a great measure ruled by the imports to ar- 
rive during the remainder of the year; but the gene- 
ral impression remains as strong as ever, that they 
will not exceed the wants of the trade, as at present 
there is no indication of a falling off of the consump- 
tion. The quantity of Cotton exported from Great 


Britain is 20,000 bags less than in the first five months 


of 1829. 

Wueart anv Fiovr.—Large arrivals of Flour have 
taken place from the United States, and considerable 
quantities are still expected to arrive from that coan- 
Wi It appears that a large proportion of the foreign 

eat and Flour which has been lately imported re- 
mains in bond, the holders having deferred paying duty 
under an idea that prices are not likely to be materially 
lower, even if we have a good harvest (as the stocks 
of Corn are so light in this country,) and that if the 
crops should be indifferent, the prices will advance so 
much as to reduce the rate of duty below what it has 
been: at present, however, the demand for bonded 
Flour and Wheat is extremely limited, and prices quo- 

may be considered in a great measure nominal 
quotations. 


Rice,—There is very little demand for American 
Rice in bond for exportation, and the home trade is 
supplied from that cleaned from the husk in this coun- 
try, which is preferred. 

Liverpool Corn Exchange, June 1. 

Since this day week the imports of grain from Ire- 
land and coastwise, have again been very moderate; 
but of wheat from the Baltic the arrivals have been 
considerable. At this day’s market we have had a 
very good attendance, and sales to a pretty considera- 

extent were made almost exclusively of foreign 
wheat at the prices of last Tuesday—oats were 4d. 
a 1d. per 45 lbs. lower, and sales only to a limited ex- 
tent effected. No alteration in other articles. 

Trave.—According toa parliamentary return, just 
ray 1,032,896 Ibs. of British wool, and 589,558 

.of woollen and worsted yarn were exported from 
this country in the year 1829; and 21,523,542 Ibs. of 
Foreign wool were imported, of which 14,110,006 
Ibs. were from Spain, and 1,836,642 lbs. from New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 

London, May 31. 

There is no alteration in the price of wheat from 
last Monday’s report, and fair sales have been made at 
the quotations then given, of all descriptions. The 
harley trade remains also as we last noticed, but with 

little doing, and oats may be quoted without any 
variation from the quotation of Tuesday last. Beans, 
peas, and all other articles of grain are also as we last 
qnoted,and flour remains at the quotation of this day 





Prices Current in New York, July 10. 
Bees-wax, yellow .20223. Colton, New Orleans .10} 
a .18; Upland, .93 a.114; Alabama,.10a.12. Colton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20, Flax .12a.17. Flax, Ame- 
rican,7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a ;clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.874 a ; Canal 5.124 a 5.50; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.00 a 5.124; Richmond city mills, —— 
country, 4.75 a 4.874; Alexand’a, 4.75a 5. Fredericks- 
4.153 Petersburg, 4.75 a 4.874; Rye Flour, 
$-$74 a 3.25; Indian Meal, per bb]. 2.50 a —— per hd 
12.25 a 12.50. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.06 a ——; Vir. 
—~ a—; Rye, North, 64 a 66; Corn, Yel. Nor. .53 a 
54; Barley, —a— Oats,South and North, .32 a .40; 
p yak es apt Ibu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a $8.00. Pro- 
, Beef, mess 9.50 a 10.00; prime a 6.25 a 6.75; 
5.— a —— Butter, N. York, 124 a 15; shipping, 
@a 11; Lard, .6 a .83; Pork, mess bbl. 13.50 a 14.124; 

peime 9.75 a 10.124; cargo 5.50. 

















Prices Current in Philadelphia, July 12. 

Bees-waz, yellow .21a.22; Beans, bushel $.75 a .80; 
Bees, mess 10.00 a —- prime § a9, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1,6a8, No. 2, 5.26; Colton, New Orleans .104 a .123; 
Upland 10. a.11, Tennessee 10 a .104, Alabama 10a 
104; Feathers, South: .32 a .38, West. .31.a.82; Flar.6a 
-1, Flowr, sup. 4.46, fine, 4.25 a —— Rye 3.31 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a —-, bis. - a 2.25; Flaxseed, 
cask 9.50; bu. 1.25 a ——; Grain, Wheat .95 a .98 
Rye 48a 52, Corn 1}. c. white, .38 a .40,1.c. yellow, 41 
a .43, u. c. round, 44 a 45; Oats28 a.35; Barley, Pa. 
-60 a .62; do. East, — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey .9 a.t0, Virginia 9a 94, Western .9 a .93; 
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Saturday,....17} 444] 7 16 | 1432] 2 og * 
Sunday,......18| 444] 7 16 | 14 $2] g$ 9g) 
Monday,.....19| 445] 715] 1430] 449°. 
Tuesday,....20/ 446] 7 14] 14 28] sets: 
Wednesday, 21} 4 47/| 713] 14 26| 8 4 
Thursday,... 22} 447] 7 18| 14 26| 9 oO 
Friday,....... 23; 448]; 7 12\| 14 24 933° 


Hemp, 210 a 220; Lard, .- a .7; Oil, linseed, 73a —; 
Pork, mess, 13.50 a » prime 11.50 a—; cargo I. 
Rice, 2.250 2.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .4 a .7, Vir. .4.a.54. 
Wool, common washed }b. .25 a .30, half blood .87a 40, 
three quarters blood .40 a 43, full blood 47 a .50; un- 
“9 \aallataatiel 6 cents less, according to quality. 
&e. &e. 


Prices Current in Charleston, July 5. 


Colton, Sea-Island, .23225. Stained.12a16. San- 
tee, .21a 23. Main, .21 a 25. Upland, inferior and 
common .9a .10, fair to good, .10 a 104, prime to 
choice, .10f.a.114. Rice, prime, $24 a .24, inferior 
to good, do. $1.874 a .2,124. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $54 a .53. Corn, 
North Carolina, .— a-—.; Maryland, .45a-.—. Oats, 
-37 a.—j; Peas, 65, sales. Hoy, prime Northern, .90 
a 93. Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, bhds. 
-24 a.——; bbls. 254 a 26; New Orleans, old .28 a .30. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44.a.64. Manufac- 
tured .9a14; Cavendish.20a33. Beeswax, .18 a.—; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84 a .9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9-a .10, Prime, 
-6 a .64; Cargo, .464, nominal. Pork, Mess. .134 a 14; 
Prime, .— a .J1, scarce. acon, .7 a .— cents; 
Hams, .84 a 9; Lard, 84 a 9. Butler, Goshen, .18 a .—; 
inferior, .8 a .10. 








MACDUFF, 
For Sace,—Price $300. 

He is a full bred Durham short-horned bull, bred by 
Mr. Powell of Philadelphia: red and white, calved in 
June, 1827. Dam Annabella, sold at the auction of Mr. 
Powell's cattle on 16th June, to Mr. Freeman of Bal- 
timore for $310.--Sire, Mr. Powell’s celebrated Bull 
Matcolm. 

The stock from Macduff has proved good, the bull 
may be seen on the farm of the subscriber near New- 
ark, New Jersey. Letters directed to him, 27 Nassau 
street, New York, will be attended to. A. DEY. 

New York, June 22, 1830. 








SSH Sewer. 


AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE AND 
SEED STORE, 
No. 36, West Pratt-street, Baltimore. 


ON HAND, and constantly manufacturing, a general 
assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of 
the best materials and on the latest and most approved 

lans. The Subscriber’s WHEAT FANS are of the 
atest improvement, and will be warranted to please. 
His Patented CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS 
have néver been surpassed in this, or any other coun- 
try, for durability, facility of cutting, and adaptation, 
to any power and every kind of long forage; and also 
for cutting rags for making paper. All persongmak- 
ing, vending or using the aforesaid patented improve- 
ments without proper,authority from the Patentee, 
must expect to meet the penalty of the law for all such 
offences. Also on hand, a general assortment of GAR- 
DEN SEEDS, grown and warranted by the Messrs. 
Eandreths, of Philadelphia. 5.8. TMAN. 

$C All orders promptly attended to. 
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Corrected for the American Farmer. 


Battimore Markets —Flour continues about the? 
same as at our last—very little Howard street coming | 
in, and small demand. The wagon price is ¢4 
City mills flour, extra quality, from new whe ; 
-3 $5. Beef is again exceedingly dull, and fds , 
clined. Pig 


Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; 


4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7, 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14 00 a 16.00.—Fine ye 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannotk, 
3.00—. a 4.0°-—Kentucky, 4.50a 8.00. Cuba .18.00@° 
28 0U—St. Domingo, 8.00 a 15.00. The inspections af, 
the week are 119 hhds Maryland, 84 hhds. Kemal 
tucky; 28 hhds. Ohio; and 3 hhds. Pennsylvania; tol 
FLour—best white wheat family, $5.50 a 6.00—g 
per. Howard-street 5.00-—-city mills, 4.623——Sym’ 
quehanna, ——; Corn Mean, bbl. 2.26—-—G 
best red wheat, new 85 a 95; best white do. new 9 
a 1.00; Maryland red 80 a $74—Corn, white, .434 
yellow .45 @ .46—-Kye, .48 a .50-—Oarts, .38 a. 
Seans, .90a1.00-Peas, .40@ 50-CLoveR SEED,3.75 04, 
Timotny, 2.50 a —Orcuarv Grass, 1.50 @ 1.754 
Herd’s,.75 a 1.25—Lucerne 30 4374 lb.—BaRLeY,=_ 
FiaxseeD, 100 a—-Corrton, Vir. 94.4104 Lou. Ila 
—Alab. 94a .11—Tenn. .94a.10—N. Car. .84 @ 93s) 
Geo. .9a.10—Whisxer, hhds. Ist p. .22a@ 224; in bole 
23 a 24—Woot, common, unwashed, Ib..15 @ . 16-4) 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a.22--three-quarterys@@ 
« .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp 
ton, $210 ¢ 212;Country, dew-rotted, 5. 54c. lb. watehy 
rotted, .6c.—FisH, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bb 
—a do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No.) 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. .4 004. 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50 a-— No, 2, 6.00—No. 3, 3.50; 
-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .94 a .10—-Feather 
.— a 33—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.80 a $. 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.¢ 
35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime 
on the hoof, 4.00 a 4.15—Pine Wood, by the 
load, 2.00. Oak, 2.75 a 3.—Hickory, $4.50. 
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ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 38.594 9° 
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(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
SUGAR CULTURE. . 


of the Culture of the Sugar Cane, and 
' Manufacture of Sugar: by B. McBrivg. 

Ya Hickory Hill, February 17th, 1830. 
"Dear Sir —Your letter under date, 29th January, 
sme to hand on the 7th inst., and should have been 
answered before this, but for my own and family’s 
ition. I feel satisfied that I shall fail in ren- 
a. ing such information, as you anticipate, on the 
i} .cgabject of the Sugar Cane. The many able and ex- 
me ee hands, who have preceded me on this sub- 
leave but.a limited space for me or my opera- 
however, it is with pleasure that I contribute 
result of what I have realized from my little 
(more for amusement than any thing else) in 
the growing and manufacturing sugar from the 
, made upon my own soil; and, if the success of 
: few experiments should have the effect of giv- 
“tng fresh vigour, and imparting new energy to the 
. “ggriculturists of my own state, or in fact any other, I 
all be truly gratified. In complying with your 


4} wish, I cannot conceive a better plan, than to give 


_ extracts verbatim from my agricultural note bock, re- 
ive to Sugar Cane, commencing as follows: - 


ollowy «1898, Feb. 11th—Planted one hundred and thir- 


éty-four hills of Sugar Cane, in each two eyes, of the 
Braheite kind, in beds four feet apart-from centre to 
Jeentre. On the same day planted 9 hills of Ribbon 
"gane, in each 2 eyes, which I brought with me from 
the Appalachicola river, Florida, in December 1827; 
4 r only, from the 18 eyes. came forth; having, 
' ss aa been injured from a long journey and 


old nights,to which it was unavoidably exposed,— 


© “from the 134 hills,{ have been more fortunate in 


April 7th and .8th—White, and in fact, black 
frost last night.” 
We 10th—The little effect which these frosts 
fiave had on my cane, particularly the Ribbon, is-a 
gonvincing proof to me, of the hardness of this plant, 
- over that of corn or cotton, as the frosts have now 
@howsn, their fatal effect—corn, cotton, oats, garden 
&e. &c. all destroyed, and to my t aston- 
Bint my cafe appears to be in ph gk at 
‘the stalk part.” 
“April 4th—In fact so far as I have seen yet it sp- 
to be the hardiest ‘among ll the first born,1n- 
of the spring; for even oaks and other ‘rees 
shave been killed to the mother stump.” _ In addition 
_ tothese extracts, I will here observe that this cane 
vain 3 to 10 inches high when the frost came, 
t ‘it was ‘more or less protected by che pine 
.trees of the Adjoining woodland, The sp blades 
= were singed, leaving a green stalk¥from one to three 
< inches from tlie ground, which put forth and was 
_ *quitkly accelerated from a few days warm sun, but 
Rot so with cot. All was ploughed xp, as was my 
im. @otton, and planted anew.” 
im”. “Oct. 20th—White frost last night cut my patch 


he , 194 bills of cane, in fact less; onlyei22 came up, and 


find 1034 full grown stalks; and 76 stalks from the 
~ geven hills of Ribbon, all.of which are matured from 
414 to-16 joints, say 54 feet. These canes are equal 
to. any presented to my view while in Florida in No- 
— and December, 1827-—have banked them si- 
“milar to potatoes.” 

- 4829,-Feb. 10th—Have this day taken out the 
, which were banked on the 20th October last, 


‘and.am mortified to find, from a close examination, | 


that there is not one good eye among all my Otaheite, 

while, to my great astonishment, every eye of the 76 

cane are sound, although in the ane bank. 

‘This loss was caused from 3 lange air-hole which had 

“been left with the intention ‘of closing at some future 

, May,,but was neg which gave too free ac- 
No. 19— ol. 12. 


wonderful to tell, some parts of my 





rs 


‘ 
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cess to the cold air on the 11th and 12th days of Ja- 
nuary—days which were cold to excess. ‘This plan 
of banking will not do, the cane should be covered 
over entire, without an air-hole. Three inches of 
earth with pine straw will be quiteyenough.” 

‘Feb. 11th—Cut and planted the 76 Ri 
making 90 hills 6 feet apart.” ° 

“March 2d—Recovered to-day, after three weeks 
a search, 800 cane of the Otaheite kind, being 
all 1 could obtain.” 

“‘March 4th—And have chosen this day to plant 
them, being the first day of a new administration by 
president Jackson—and with this administration, will 
commence this new culture, with a determination to 
pursue it, should I live so long, at least, as his. ad- 
ministration lasts, and if suecessful, longer of course. 
Having my land previously prepared by throwing five 
furrows together with a straight sided half shovel 
plough, forming a bed of two feet wide, in the centre 
of which, was run a furrow of 8 inches wide and 6 
deep, giving me quite space enough for compost, and 
to place the cane with the eyes horizontal; have 
planted it in three different places—lands of equal 
foray - follows: 

hills, two eyes to each plant, 4 feet apart, 
1096 do. . do. ‘ 5 = 
1434 do. 6 


$233 


These, together with the Ribbon and last year’s 
Ratoon, are almost equal to two acres, at 5 feet  dis- 
tant.” 

“April 15th—I am sorry to see my cane so back- 
wan in germinating, except the Ribbon, every hill 
of which is now up, and from 6 to 10 inches high.” 
_ “May 10th—Since the 15th of April, there is great 
implovement in al] my cane.” 

“June 20th—Pait of my cane planted in the low- 
est land, looks bad and diseased, owing to top much 
rain, which has completely saturated the earth; this I 
cannet remedy for want of proper drains. I find that 
cane will stand a partial inundation well, as is proved 
witha few hills planted in my rice-field, which were 
severml times partially overflowed, but not 
enough to suffer, the earth was completely filled ‘with 
water before the proper drains could take it off, this 
cané was equal to any made; but a saturated soil, if 
suffered to continue so, will, I am convinced, destroy 
this plant.” 

“July 27th—Great improvement is visible in my 
cane, particularly the Ribbon, which looks luxurious- 
ly beautiful, from 4 to7 feet high, averaging about 
14 stalks to the hill, while the Otaheite only from 8 
to 10. This day finishes the husbandry of my cane, 
which was performed alternately with the plough and 
hoe to equal advantage, requiring about the same la- 
bour, as that of a corn crop, excepting the planting, 
which is more tedious. I now leave it for future 
operations.in the fall—it now wants rain.” ~ 
“Aug. 25th—Prospects of cane, gloomy—no rain 
yet.” 

“« Sept. 28th—More gloomy, a few tender showers 
from heaven, would be thankfully received by the la- 
borious man who has done his part.” 

** Oct. 21st—Prospects worse, cane ruined, growth 
retarded for want of rain. From the 7th of July till 
the present day, not rain enough to lay the dust, yet 
taheite cane is 
perfectly dead, while other parts have continued.to 

row slowly, and have matured from 8 to J2 joints. 
The Ribbon has stood’ Voth, the wét* in the spring;, 
and the present and past drought.mmch the best, 
(having matured from 12 to 14 joihts,) and none*ha: 
died as the Otaheite. Fully confirming (in my 
nion,) that it is far the best.cane for a certain crop,as 
it withstands wet, dry, cold and heat most astonish- 
ingly.” . ‘ 


“ Oct. 31st-—Finding some viciseltude in the air for 


cane, 


do. do. 


La few evenings past indicative of frost, I have cut 


down with a broad, sharp and heavy spade (fay. the 


t 


e,) my patch 
destroyed) which I have 
that I have not land prepar- 
ed at this moment for its reception, being fully con- 
vinced as I am, that the best time for planting cane is 
at the time it ig cut down, before frost; this not onk 
prevents the trouble of banking and taking out, bat. 
saves the unavoidable, destruction of many thousand 
eyes, which when banked germinate from the created °° 
heatyand are broken off by the handlers while plant 
ing. Again, so soon as a cane is placed in the earth, 
notwithstanding cold weather, with 8 inches of-soil 
arm we commences ~ put oe nate ready . 
urce and*support an early sprout in the spring; thi 
have sdieaaah from, » Be Few plants ‘of “Ribbon, 
brought with me from Florida in December, 1827; 
which on my arrival home were placed iftmy garden, 
covered with at least 8 inches of dirf; in taking the 
same up in February 7th, ensuing, I found 
roots from each joint, 2, 4 and 6 inehes long, whigh 
were seeking support fur the germs, then started from 
2 to 4 inches from each eye, Influenced by these 
observations, (unless my be hereafter ( 
by others) I shall ever plant cane in October, 
vember or December, but during the two 
possible; this may be conveniently done, by cu 
my cotton crop, say one half or more, and i 
ing cane in its place, say 24 acres of cane 2 
24 of cotton to each hand, quite as much as I 
ever desire, and while ndiher of these half crops 
would interfere with the other, in housing or manu- 
facturing, [ believe they could be made.both conye- 
nient and profitable. For the last seven Tt have~* 
had, by the 15th of October, picked in, nine-tenths of 
my Mexican cotton; at which time I could conveni-- 
ently have commenced operations with the cane, 
with all able hands, leaving the residue of my cotton 
to be picked in with such hands as were Not well 
able to perform the labour required among cane: bus 
here I have calculated from a full crop of cotton, 
with a half*erop, as intended, I can commence with 
cane, if n » by the ist of October or before, 
giving plenty of time, both to plant the ensuing — 
of cane and manufacture the present half crop, wi 
propér means to do so, by “7 Ist of repre 
ing quite time enough until spring to gin 
the cottun to market, &e. kc. These-are the views 
which I have taken, and leave them here on record 
for future experimen.” 

“Nov. 7th—Cut my Ribbon canes, 1264 ‘stalke 
from 90 hills, and notwithstanding several severe 
frosts to which these canes were exposed, I find them 
sound with but few exceptions of the outside stalks; 
the inferior of the hills being so completely protected 

penetrat— 


by their density as to prevent the cold from pet 
ing; in fact, nothing short of a freeze will 
this plant. Have also cut and banked my-patch of 
1434 hills, (less 196 destroyed by moles, and dead 
eanes,) find they have been much injured by frost— 
only a few good eyes near the root; shall grind thesp . 
a8 soon as convenient.” 
“Nov, 24th—Finding the weather cold, and my 
mill not ready for operation, I have. cut my patch of 
1096 hills of cane (less 134 dead and - destroyed 
moles) which I intend to crush, so soon as my mill is 
finished, and for fear of too’ great acidi‘y with these, 
now half frozen cane, which would be the case from 


the created ance tem » I have placed them in - 
tles and covered them wi z 


ine straw, so as to al- 

ow free access of air. My canes, I have al- 
80 cut, they are equal to the best of the Otaheite 
t canes, and sweet almost to excess.”. 

Dec. 8,—My mill being ready for operation, have 
expressed the juice from the canes.last cu#dowa 
not banked, and commenced the of boiling -in 
three plantation pots, placed ina furnace, con 

75 gallons. Lh sme trem times 
nutes past 4 P. M.—emptied into coolers, 

nulated imimediatel Sas deen yenines adie? 
an inverted conical form with a hole at the-bottem, 


’ 
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for ‘the molasses to escape” ‘In tempering or refining 
the juice before boiling, I find from prior experiments 
on 2 smaller scale, that one gill of lime first dissolv- 
edin warm water, quite sufficient for every 65 ge 
lons of juice, more made the sugat clammy, from 
which I suppose too much lime had been used, quick 
and attentive skimming of the impurities, which rise 
with t rapidity while boiling, is indispensable.” 

«* Dec. 10th.—Extracted with my mil] and one pony, 
65 gallons of juice in 28 minutes, added, one of 
lime as before; boiled 4 hours and 45 minutes, which 
when emptied, granulated immediately, put to drain 
in a barrel with holes at the bottom, and some part in 
omnaburg bags.” 

‘Dec. 14th —Have to day extracted the juice from 
thecanes cut and banked on the 7th of November. 
Boiled 4 hours 55 minutes. Emptied, but no granu- 
lation for 30 or 36 hours after. Second boiling, added 
more lime with dried pulverised clay, but with no bet- 
ter success, from 24 to $6 hours before nulation. 
Third boiling, on a smaller scale, added still more lime 
without any good effect, granulated abont the same 
time, but the sugar clammy from too much lime being 
used, as I suppose.’ The created heat in banking 
these canes, had caused all of the sound eyes to 
sprout, from which, I must believe, the — or 

nulating sweets, have been contaminated.” 
ieaie 16th.—Extracted and filled my boilers 
with the juice of the unbanked cane, added my quan- 
tum of lime; boiled 4 hours and 36 minutes; emptied 
and it granulated forthwith. Second and third boil- 
ing, the same process; and thesame effect.” 

Dec. 28th—Not having tried my Ribbon cane. 
(owing to the small quantity for seed) I felt anxious to 
do so, and for that purpose extracted one measured 
gallon of juice which I reduced to sugar in 64 mi-] 
nutes from the first ebullition of the pot. This goes 
to prove, to my satisfaction, that the Ribbon cane is 
far superior to the Otaheite, or in other words, the 
juice is higher charged with the sweets necessary for 
granulation. This ends my process in “boiling sugar 
for this season, having reached the desideratum aimed 
~ that of making sugar from the cane of my own 

i 
F “Dee. 30th—Finished planting all my seed cané to 
day in beds four feet from centre to centre, prepared 
with the plough, (as it was the fast year,) placing the 
cane thus ~—=—__ turning‘tep and butt together, 
with the eyes in a horizontal position. I find beds four 
foet _ to be the ~— distance to plant canes in; 
and, from observation, I have been induced to believe, 
that their maturity is tly accelerated by their den- 
sity, although when planted thin, they will, no doubt, 
grow larger, and, from an external view, appear ma- 
tured as high as those that are thicker, and of course 
smaller; yet, from a close examination of the larger 
cane’s internal part, there will be found (such was the 
case with mine) in the centre, the diameter of this O, 
which, from all ap ce, does not mature, while 
nothing of this kind can be found in the centre of the 


small and thick canes. Again, the small canes are }’ 


much easier and more effectually crushed in the mill 
than over-grown ones.” 

Thus end, Sir, the extracts of some few facts, real- 
ized from my ans in the sugar business, which 
you can, from their extended length, curtail, should 
you think proper, and as to the opinions, which I have 
ventured to aecompany them with, they are such as 
were, at the moment of my operations, conceived. I 
do not, therefore, pretend to vouch for their correct- 
ness, but you must take them for what they are 
worth; they are, however, such opinions as must go- 
vern me in my future operations, until from experi- 
ence, I ean conceive better. The South Carolinians 
do not want excitement to induce them to undertake 


what is ” lucrative; but, what is to be most re- 
gretted we are eyually quick to despond with- 
out making a fair and manly struggle tc surmount 


ing sugar in this State, I most hope that we shall hold 
out toa end; it wants nothing but enterprize and 
industry to be completely successful, these alone will 
call science to our aid. The Lousianians, I have been 
told, make from @to $, and even 4000 pounds of su- 
gar to the acre, and plant 5 acres to each hand. Such 
pictures of fancy shall never disturb me. I have a 
statement showing that upwards of 4000 pounds of 
sugar could, or had been made, from one acre of cane, 
in Florida, without manure too; and another, 3600 
pounds; but these are nothing more, Sir, than golden 
dreams never realized. Could I be made to believe 
it, I. would soon leave this, my beloved state, though 
ual to the best, and precipitately take flight to some 
of those fertile spots. And who is it, that would not 
be allured in the same way? That from 1000 to 
15000 pounds of sugar per acre can be made in Loui- 
siana or Florida, I have no doubt, nor have I the least 
doubt, but that 1000 Ibs. may be made from an acre of 
land in South Carolina; for instance, on such 
and, as is considered the best between Savannah and 
Charleston, south of $3°. But, Sir, I shall be content 
to realize 600 pounds per acre, and plant only 24 
acres to the hand with 2 or 24 of cotton or rice. 
This, at $10 per hundred, adding the molasses, would 
give me $150; this added to 24 acres of cotton, say 
$35, would be $185 per hand; this calculation is cer- 
tainly low enough, yet I believe the sum more than 
equal to what the best agriculturists are realizing at 
this time, and three times as much as one-half are— 
again, by adopting this mode of planting, the hus- 
bandman could bring into repute such lands, as he has 
heretofore found of no value, for the production of 
cotton, yet well adapted to the growth of the cane: 
for example, rich bay or swamp lands well drained. 
FA full crop, or 5 acres of cane to the hand, could not 
be planted, without augmenting the expenses far the 
manufacturing of sugar (so as to complete it at 2 pro- 
per time) toa fearful extent, while half a crop may 
be manufactured, in due time, at but a small expenge; 
consequently will suit both the land and purse of the 
yeoman best. These, however, are my views on the 
subject, and such as [ shall attempt to accomplish; 
but I shall proceed cautiously, $300 worth of hoilers 
must answer me. Necessary houses to answer the 
purpose can be built with but little trouble or expénge; 
for instance, a clay walled house (to save the expetise 
of brick) will answer an excellent purpose for’ both‘a 
boiling and draining house, and if any man should be 
so unfortunate as not to have clay, it is to be hoped 
that he has pine poles, which can be substituted in 
lieu. The common gin houses will answer every pur- 
pose for grinding the cane in, by setting aside the cog- 
wheel for a few weeks. This season of making sugar 
too, will be one of festivity, both to man and beast— 
the agreeable juice of the cane is nourishing to the 
corporeal frame, from which man and beast must de- 
rive health and vigour—in fact, myself, children, ne- 
groes, cattle, hogs, dogs, all fed upon the cane and its 
offals, during the process of boiling.  , 
I had almost forgotten your requé$t, as regards ma- 
nure, and must answer it with but few words, as my 
communication has become tedious. Every year for 
the last ten, has increased my esteem for this auxili- 
ary of the husbandman, which I make in various 
ways; however, my principal plan is,to keep my pens 
well covered, both winter and summer, with oak 
leaves, pine straw, swamp mud, &c. &c. and when 
by stock, it is thrown up in large piles, 
which remains for at least twelve months before it is 
used, after which time it isquite immaterial to me on 
vlaced side fad a hill, or whether at top or bottom, it is 
, 80 that a T quantum, not excess, be appli- 
ed in due time, Ay ee coven’ or admixed with os 
soil; it has in every instance, when applied in this 
way, proved its Baws utility to me—but not so with 
new compost. Nothing can be better manure for the 
sugar cane than cotton seed, but this, as well as other 
ts, may be manured to excess. My crop for the 





what we may suppose difficulties; but in this instance 
of excitement, in growing the cane and manufactur 


eight years prior to 1829, has been what I will 


call an average one to the hand, but last yor ae iffieu). 
ties met me at every step. 


which you allude, furnished Mr. Speights some four og 
five years since, for the regulation of my plantation 
during my absence to the western country, and eap 
venture to say, at this time, that such arrangements 
as those answered, with but few, if any exceptions, 
and serve at this day to govern me in my police and 
management of my farm, &c. With these views, | 
beg leave to tender you my best wishes for the succegs 
of your useful labours. B. McBaing, 


(From the New England Farmer.) 


ON MANGEL WURTZEL, &c. 


Mr. Fessenpen,—In your New England Farmer 
of the 25th inst. is a piece making some inquiries 
about Mangel Wurtzel. Having cultivated it, on g 
considerable scale, for as much as fifteen years 
during that period I have never knownit to be attack.’ 
ed by the Cabbage Louse. It has always been gu 
ject to be cut off, from one quarter of an inch, to ong” 
inch under ground by the white grub, of the Cog. 
chaffer bug Scarabaus melalontha, (this insect is well 
deseribed in the first volume of the New E 
Farmer, page 102.) We have, generally, not thinned 
out our plants, till the roots have e from one. 
third to half an inch in diamgter lest our crop should 
be too much thinned by them. 

This year for the first time to my knowledge, 
have been attacked by the black cabbage grub, wh 
cuts off the leaves above the crown of the plant. Some 
recover from this attack. I have had to replant, tofill 
many vacancies destroyed by them; and if thea: 
should be cut off, I intend to fill up, by transplantiiig 
ruta baga, any time before 20th July, previously 
loosening the ground with the hoe. I have found the 
best method for destroying these grubs, is to plough, 
(or dig if in a garden and throw into ridges) as lateim 
the fall as possible, say last of November or eatly in 
December, which throws them near the surface, ahd 
if frost soon takes place, prevents their getting dowa,. 
out of its way. I also think a good dressing of lime 
or ashes, (only harrowed or raked in, to be kept near 
the surface,) will have a good effect, in checking or 
destroying almost all the insects that disturb our 


crops. 
Last year I had about one quarter of 2n acre 
cabbages, that were very nearly covered with the cab., 
bage louse; I took off the outside leaves and burnt 
then. Having a few gallons of very strong 
liquor (left after sheep shearing) which I diluted 
adding soap suds from the wash, I sprinkled the plants 
very thoroughly from a garden watering pot; I belieye 
it killed every louse, for I did not.discover one after. 
wards, 1d never had a better crop. ie 
_ I have heretofore succeeded very well (in seasons of 
light crops of ) by breaking up immediately after. 
mowing, such lands as were intended to be broken ap” 
in the fall, ani scattering on street sweepings, | 
ashes, or any fine manure, and harrowing it in. 
sowing witha drill our common flat turnip seed, 
which with once hoeing, and thinning by being is 
rows, is very little labor; and generally produces 250. 
to 400 bushels of roots an acre. Corn broadcast or 
—_ or millet, ate also very good late crops for fal 
er. 7 
_ [have cultivated for several years the sugar beet, it 
is subject to the-same attacks as =a a 
and requires the same culture. I do‘not think 
— as many bushels an aere, but it weighs $ or 4 
bs. " bushel more; and for its very saccharine qua 
ty, I think it quite as valuable a root; they are 
much better for milch cows, than any of the turnip @ 
eabbage tribe. And requiring so very much less labat 
than carrots, (unless when the labor of children at 
be had to weed and thin them,) 1 should not cultivate 
the latter ly. 





The ruta or Swedish turnip, I find to be vey 
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I well recollect the purport of the directions, » 44 
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to being destroyed by the cabbage louse, and 

on the whole must give the preference to mangel 

wartzel and sugar beets, for feeding farm stock and 
” wine. Iam, Sir, yours, very truly, 


Joun Prince. 
Jenaicn Plains, 29th June, 1830. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
CULTURE OF LUCERNE GRASS. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—Having through your valuable 
journal, in successive years, recommended the culture 
of lucerne grass, I feel it to be a duty to state all 
which my experience and information enables me to 

’ go,0n the subject. There cannot be a more responsible 
duty, than that of recommending a new species of cul- 
ture. No person feels this responsibility more than I 
do. It is cruel, lightly, and on trivial grounds, tolead 
others into error. I waited, therefore, six years, be- 
fore I ventured to recommend the culture of lucerne, 
q plant far more valuable than any species of clover. 

My own experiments have been much more exten- 
give, since I last addressed you; and they are more 
favorable to the culture of the lucerne, than any for- 
merones. On land like my own, I will undertake to 
say, the lucerne will in common years, yield more hay 
to the acre, than any other grass. I this year had a 

sowed with lucerne and tall meadow oat grass, 
1 quantities, _ is, - such 2 
i e uct of each, to wit, 12 pounds of lu- 
ceme, * bustal of tall meadow oat seed. It produced 
three tons to the acre, made into hay on the 
May. The lucerne is now fit to cut again, 
pearly 4 feet high, in rich spots, and three feet on an 
average, With me, it succeeds on all soils. except 
goist ones, I ought to say, however, that many per- 
gona have failed in cultivating it. From what I can 
learn, it is best adapted to warm, gravel,or sandy 
joums which have a sufficient to yield good 
crops of clover the first year after manure. 
Roxbury, June 23, 1830. J. Lowrtt. 


N. B. The hay from lucerne is far superior to the 
best clover which I have ever seen. It is more green 
than any other hay, and it retains its leaves in drying 
almost as well as the culmiferous grasses. 





PATENT MOWING MACHINE. 
Amachine was exhibited in this town last week, 
. which excited some curiosity, from the novelty of its 
; it was an apparatus for mowing by horse pow- 
@. It consists of an axletree with two wheels, and on 
thé axletree is a drum of smaller dimensions, from 
ich a band extends to the hub of another large ver- 
wheel, situated in front of the axletree. On the 
of this wheel, is placed a succession 
and in front of the whole are the shafts for 
When the a tus is put in motion, as 
revolves, the plays from the drum upon 
the vertical wheel whick is placed upon a 
in runners near the nd, and it revolves 
ishing force, levelling all before it. It re- 

the most level ground and smooth surface, u 

it.is to operate to ny any i . 

of soil, render it almost useless. It will 
the labour of about twenty men in a day, on soil fitted 


to its operation.—/Vorthampton, (Eng.) Courier. 


To Destroy Veamix on Carrie, axp to Cure 
THE Manece. 

Put into an earthen vessel four ounces of flour of 
wlphur and a pound weight of nut-oil; place the ves- 
sel upon a moderate fire, and stir the mixture with a 
mod of wood, until part of the flour of sulphur is 

ved, and the oil has uired a reddish-brown 
colour; then remove it from off the fire, and, before it 
is entirely cold, add four ounces of essence of mc re 


stir it again until it is incorporated, in 
Preparation is acts tanita nor complicated; and 
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CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 

J. S. Samer, Ese. Columbia, (S. C,) July 9th, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—The following is the @iswer to a letter 
{ received from a gentleman in Alabama, requesting 
information as to my manner of making wine, &c. 
Thinking it possible that some of the readers of your 
invaluable ‘‘American Farmer” may, perchance, be 
glad to read it, I send it to you for insertion, if you 
think it can do any good. It really does me pleasure 
to answer all such queries; but, I confess, it takes too 

much of my time. 1 am yours, very respectfully, 

N. Hersemonr. 


Cad one ete fans Gane 


Columbia, S. C. July 9th, 1830. 

Sir,—It is always with pleasure that [ answer any 
queries relative to the culture of the grape and the 
making of wine. I do, then, readily answer your let- 
ter of the 20th ult., according to my limited experi- 
encejand to the best of my tneuinion, You re- 
quest, in the first place, to know the process as prac- 
tised by myself, in making wine with the assistance 
of sugar. In complying with this request, allow me 
to begin the subject by explaining what wine is. 
This is the less impertinent, that liquors are often 
made and sold in this and other countries as wine, 
which have very little claim to this name, unless we 
give it also to beer, cider, and any cc nd fre- 
quently found as substitutes. Wine is juice of 
grape fermented according to certain rules, and 
to be sound and wholesome, it, ought not to have any 
admixture of other substances, particularly of dis- 
tilled spirits. The juice of the grape not fermented 
is not properly wine, and this fermentation is una- 
voidably necessary to the process of vinificat‘on. My 
objection to the admixture of brandy is twofold. Ist. 
Sie & erating she process of fermentation, it is 
an obstacle to it, Qdly, it renders wine heady, and, 
by affecting the nerves, is most probably the cause of 
manyof the diseases to which those who ° too 
nN Spe * y ny bans oy un came 

con’ Spirits; for are 7 ; 
ef Tartnaatntion; but the spirits thus y uced seem, 
until they have been separated by di tion, to have 
very different effects on the human body. In fact, it 
has been observed that the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries where wine is almost exclusively and generally 
used, are much less subject to many of the diseases 
to which those who usually drink spirits are frequent - 
| ag such as liver complaints, dyspepsia, &c, 
- In order, however, to make a sound, durable 





of | and wholesome wine, the grapes must have attained 


the highest degree of maturity possible; for, without 
this perfection of maturity, they contain but little 
saccharine matter, and this is essentially necessary. 
The produce: of young vines is usually deficient in 
this, and to remedy the defect, it seems to me that 
the addition of sugar is allowable, ‘Two other rea- 
sons have also induced me to add sugar to the grapes, 
without which a strong wine cannot be e, and 
unfortunately, our taste in this ae has been vi- 


tiated by using chiefly, particularly formerly, wines 
strengthened by considerable quantities of | brandy. 
This practice of the wine manufacturers for the Ame- 


Tican market, has probably been induced by the fear 
of the merchant, lest his wines should not be able to 
traverse the ocean without it, and be kept sound. 
Thus a very injurious taste was acquired, to.satisfy 
which, the admixture of brandy was continued. The 
second reason is that light and weak wines cannot be 
made and kept without good and deep cellars, in 
which little or no of temperature is experi 
enced; and I know, as yet, no such cellars in 
country; and al h they can easily be made, 
expense is considerable; to which must be added 
those necessarily unavoidable in new i 
numerous experiments. 
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accumulated. Without this precaution, the cask, un- 
less it were very strong, might burst. It is finally 
bunged tight, and 2 or 3 months afterwards, taking 
advantage of a clear frosty day, the wine, as it is now 
called, is racked off the first lees, and put into other 
and very clean casks duly prepared by being, fumi- 
gated with a sulphur match. Wine made in this 
manner will keep any number of years perfectly 
sound and improving. ‘The best I ever made ig the 
produce of a grape called here ‘‘Madeira.” It is a 
very great bearer and a most juicy grape; but it has 
the disadvantage of being, in some situations, subject 
to rot, some years much, at other times scarcely at 
all, and sometimes not at all. When this last is the 
case, very great crops are made, and it is a very su- 
rior wine. It has hitherto commanded $2 per gal- 
on, when only 4 or 5 months old. It resembles Ma- 
deira, epee that called the ‘‘juice of the grape,” 
more than any other wine. It is very wholesome, 
agreeing well with both stomach and head, which 
Jast is never made to ache by it. This quality, I 
ehiefly attribute to its having no brandy in it. As 
for the notion that some persons entertain, that wine 
cannot be made without brandy, it is perfectly absurd. 
Distillation is comparatively a new invention, and I 
should like to know where our great ancestor JVoah 
purchased brandy to make his wine with!—cuttings 
and rooted plants of this Maderia vine, as also of 
many other kinds may be had here in considerable 
quantities at a very moderate price. I have made 
wine of several other kinds of grapes, some of which 
are ry good; but none equal to my Madeira. I ne- 
ver “‘Schuylkill Muscadel” till this spring, 
when I received cuttings from several quarters, and 
particularly from a correspondent at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
.who also enclosed a bottle of tie wine made of it, as 
he thought, in a very imperfect manner. The wine 
is pretty good. ‘It was sound,” and gave indications 
that, with proper care, it might make a good wine. It 
was without sugar or brandy, and yet was pretty 
strong, and I did not observe that “unpleasant acer- 
bity” about it which you mention. If the-grapes are 
not fully ripe, no sugar that you can add, so that it 
undergoes the fermentation, will ever deprive the 
wine of the acidity produced by the greenness of the 
fruit. It will only make it strong enough to prevent 
its passing to the acetous fermentation, and easily 
turn to vinegar. Of the Scuppernong wine, I have 
geen very little that was good; yet from the great 
aweetness of the fruit, I should think that, if it were 
properly made, it would make a good wine: but those 
that make it, seem to prefer making it without the 
trouble of attending to the fermentation, and make a 
sort of beverage, palatable enough, except the flavour 
of peach or.apple brandy. This grape does not do 
very well with me, thongh it grows luxuriantly 
enough; but it does not bear a-great deal, and the 
berries, when ripe, drop from the vine, so that it 
would take, several weeks to gather the crop of one 
vine. I never have fried to make wine of it; but I 
wish I could hear of some one’s dong it, secundum 
a@rtem. - You express a doubt of the French method 
@ pruning and of making wine being suitable to our 
ooils-and climates. Each kind of grape, each parti- 
cular soil and climate require probably some deviation 
from some particular standard; but, I believe the ge- 
neral principles of the French on this subject are un- 
doubtedly good, principally with respect to the mak- 
ing of wine; for this subject has attracted the notice 
and labours of very scientific men in that country. 
Every province, and even small sections of them, 
have practices of their own, many of which are, no 
doubt, founded on prejudice; but it is fair to presume 
that others are grounded on experience, and one fact 
ie worth al] thé hypotheses on this subject. 

It is certain, as you suggest, that short pruning 
occasions in some kinds of vine their putting out ma- 
ny and strong side shoots or “interleaves.” Experi- 
ence alone can correct all these defects. 

If you adopt my method of making wine, I beg 





you will inform me of your success. In the mean 
time, I am respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
N. Hersemont. 
N. B. The drought is so severe here that many of 
the corn crops afé totally, destroyed, and I have this 
day directed my overseer to cut down one field, (the 
half of my crop) of about 15 acres of corn, and plant 
cow-peas in its place. I fear this destruction is very 
extensive. 





COW CABBAGE. 
Charlestown, (Va.) July th, 1830. 
J. S. Saver, Esa. 

My sister, who is a subscriber to the “American 
Farmer,” has this day secured her tree cabbage seed, 
and if you desire it | can send you a pound for dis- 
tribution. I send you enclosed two slips from the 
newspaper printed in this place, one of which is a 
communication from her. From what I have seen of 
this tree cabbage I am inclined to think it will be 
found a very valuable plant in the southern states. [ 
cut with my own hands a bushel -of table greens at 
one time, from one stalk. 

If you are not supplied with the seed, and desire 
to have them, please drop me a line, and I will send 
them on to you by the first private opportunity. 

Your obedient servant, G. W. H. 

[We shall certainly feel indebted for the seed, as 
we do for the above communication, and will endea- 
vour to make both useful by the same means—distri- 
bution far and wide.) 


(From the, New York Farmer.) 
In the month of May last, I had the favour of re- 





ceiving from Doctor James ‘Mease, of Philadelphia, a | P 


reel of the seeds of the cow cabbage, (Ceserian 
ail) which he had recently imported from France. 
My respectable friend informed me that “in the Pro- 
vinces of Mayne and Brittany, where the variety is 
extensively cultivated, chiefly for cattle, the stalks 
live four years and grow ten feet high. “The plants,’ 
he observes, ‘may stand out all winter in Europe, bat 
the cold of the Old Colony might possibly kill the 
plafits, they should” be defended by a sheaf of straw 
well secured at the top. This trouble would be re- 
paid by the early food afforded by the leaves in the 
spring to cows.” ‘The plants in this town the last 
summer, from the seeds sent by Dr. Mease, discovered 
a very rapid growth, and attained the height of from 
four to five feet before checked by frost. Little care 
was taken of them, and all that were exposed, with- 
out defence, were killed by the winter frost, though 
they yielded not till near the close of winter. For- 
tunately, one of my neighbors, from a curiosity to as- 


certain their worth, took up his plants in autumn and 


put them into his cellar—They flourished well, and 
he cut the leaves and young sprouts several times in 
the winter and found them excellent for table greens. 
Vegetation in the plants was nut checked while in 
the cellar, and in April he transplanted them into his 
garden, where they have flourished luxuriantly, 
throwing out new sprouts in great abundance, which 


he has cut several times. One of the plants is now | 8“ 


siz feet high, and its sprouts to the summit, are co- 
vered with yellow blossoms from which a large quan- 
tity of seed will be produced. ‘This plant appears to 
be endowed with surprising prolific powers, and from 
the experiment just related, our farmers have encou- 
ragement to cultivate the new article according to 
your recommendation in the New England Farmer. 
Respectfully yours, 
Jacos ‘TRacHEr. 

Plymouth, (Mass.) May 8, 1830. 

Sixty plants are said to afford sufficient provender 
for one cow for a year, and as the side shoots only are 
to be used, it lasts four years without fresh planting. 
A square of 60 feet will contain 256 plants, four feet 
apart, or 16 mor@ than 4 cows require fora year’s 
provender without the aid of any other food. 





(From the Virginia Free Press.) 
COW CABBAGE. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have noticed in the last Frep 
Press and Repository, a communication copied 
the N. Y. Farmer, signed by James Tracher of 
mouth, (Mass.) on the importance of cultivating what 
he calls the “Cow Cabbage, or Ceserian kail,” the 
seed of which was imported by Doctor James 
from Brittany in France. Through the politeness of 
the post master in Charleston, I too received, in May 
1829, some of the same kind of cabbage seed (spoken 
of by Mr. Tracher) from Doctor Mease of Phi 
phia. The Doctor in his communication to the 
master at Charlestown, gave the plant the name 
“Tree Cabbage.” Living as.I do in a more southern 
climate, and having been more successful in Taising 
the Tree or Cow Cabbage, than either Mr. Tracher 
or his neighbor, who ‘‘took up his plants in the ay. 
tumn and put them into his cellar,” I will, with 
permission, make known, through the columng of 
your useful paper, the progress I have made in cult. 
vating this new kind of cabbage, called by my of 
gardener “wild cabbage.” 

I sowed a few of the seeds in my garden early in 
May, 1829, the seed germinated quickly, and pro 
duced thirty plants, twenty of the plants I trang. 
planted in the first week of October watt) 
ing them two and a half feet apart—eight of the 
plants I did not remove, suffering them to remain the 
same distance apart of those I transplanted—all ‘te 
mained through the winter without shelter of any 
kind, and only two stalks killed by the frost. Thos 
not transplanted are most luxuriant, some of them 
are at this time nine or ten feet high—those trang 
lanted are from four to five feet high. Mr. 'Trache 
speaks of this cabbage being very valuable as proven. 
der for cows. That may be so, I have not tried it ia 
that way, but think it may answer a good purpose: | 
can speak with certainty from experience, and say, 
that it is very valuable for table greens, called m 
Virginia “sprouts.” —It was ready for use last 
befure any other greens—one stalk will produce more 
than a bushel of sprouts. ia 

Mr. Tracher speaks of this cabbage living fou 
years. Doctor Mease, when he transmitted the seed, 
said they would live three years. I cannot say how 
long they may live. This is only the year 
since those in my garden were planted; they are now 
leaded with seed, and the stalks appear on the de 


cline.—I rather incline to the opinion it will only last }- 


two years, but am by no means positive, as there am 
at ths time among those in my garden, many young 
shoots springing from the roots of the old stalks. ‘The 
oly apelogy I have to offer for troubling you with 
this communication, is, that on reading your paperd 
last week, it caught my eye that this cabbage had 
been noticed both in the “New England Farmer, 
and “New York Farmer.” The New England Fa 
mers are encouraged to cultivate this new article afte 
the discovery that the plants must be kept in a cella 
in the winter. I think keeping the plants in a cella 
a poor business, and pretty much like the Indian} 
n; but here, where they will stand the winter,] 
do think it will be found a most valuable plant, aml 
farmers may profit by it—they cannot lose. 


A Supscriser. 
Jefferson Co. Va. July 1830. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

J. Buel, Esq. states in a communication to the Al 
bany Argus, that he picked a pail of strawberries it 
his garden, which had an average circumference d 
three inches each. Some of them were four i 
and one four and a quarter inches. Sixty-three, d 
vested of their hulls, weighed a pound. They am 
the Methven strawberry, and were procured in 18% 
from the London Horticultural Society. Of another 
kind, the Downton, procured at the same time, th 
berries are frequently 4%:inches in circumference. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


HORSE MILLS. 
Bush, Harford County, Ma. 
g. S. Sxmer, Ese. July 12, 1830. 
Sir,—Your correspondent from Sampson County, 
N. C. wishes for some information, relative to small 
gaw and grist mills, by which the inconveniences at- 
tendant on large bodies of stagnant water, may be 
avoided. In answer, I beg leave to state that positive 
facts are ever preferable to speculative probabilities, 
gnd in regard to grist mills, I felt every day more con- 
yinced, that the one for which I obtained a patent, in 
1827, will obviate every difficulty. I will warrant it 
to grind any kind of grain equal in quality to any 
merchant mill in the country, and to grind five bush- 
els of good Indian meal per hour, with a four horse 
er; for more particulars, I would refer your corres- 
lent to No. $7, Vol. 11, of the American Farmer. 
= of my mills have been in constant operation 
gince January, 1827, which are now as good as new, 
much improved in speed and have been worked twelve 
months without picking. ‘The Space occupied by qne 
js very sinall,it may be easily attached to cotton gins, 
fheeahing machines, &c. As I guarantee all I have 
awerted, I have considerably underrated its powers. 
“The price is one hundred dollars, and if the num- 
ber required would remunerate me for my journey,I 
would be 
self. 





on the spot, and attend to their erection my- 

' Respectfully, yours, 
W. W. Forwoop. 

P.S. Communications post paid will receive prompt 


THRESHING MACHINE. 
Chambersburg, ( Penn.) July 13. 

We witnessed, on Friday last, the operation of a 
new Threshing machine, which we think possesses 
decided advantages over any other yet known in this 
part of the country. The outward appearance of the 
machine is quite simple. It occupies but little more 
Toom than a common windmill, and requires two men 
to attend it, one to give‘it motion by the turning of 3 
erank, and the other to supply the grain, which it ex- 
tracts from the hull with singular rapidity and clean- 
ness. Part of a bundle that had been threshed in the 
usual way, and thought to be well done, was passed 
i the machine and half a pint of grains extract- 
ed! ‘T'wo men will doas much with this machine in 
an hour as they can ina day with the flail. The 
Price we understuod to be about thirty dollars. 

[The most efficient and perfect in its operation that 
we-have seen was at work some weeks since at that 
most productive and splendid farm, Harewood, on the 
a: ees river. 

e machine threshed, perfestly clean, wheat 
which had been soaked in water to make the opera- 
tion as difficult as possible—not a grain was to be 
found in a head, nor was a grain broken in passing 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





OrrentaL TALes anp Bon Mors. 
Translated for the American Farmer. 
THE SULTAN’S SLIPPER. 


A Sultan saw from the terrace of his palace, a 
lady of transcendant beauty. The sight of her 
charms inflamed him; he called one of his slaves to 
demand if he knew her. 

Sire—said the slave, is it oe that your majes- 
4y has not heard tell of Chemsennessa* Cadoun, 
wife of Vizir Feirouz; she passes with justice for the 
most beautiful woman of the city, and her intelligence 





*This name in Arabic signifies the sun amongst wo- 





men. 


equals her beauty. These words inflamed the Sul- 
tan still more, and he resolved to make known to this 
marvellous beauty the sentiments with which she 
had inspired him. He must manage to remove a 
husband—and by husband, in the east, is understood 
a man exceedingly jealous. ‘The Sultan sent to seek 
Feirouz, and handing him a paper said—go Vizir; exe- 
cute the orders enclosed in this, and return to render 
me an account of the success of your mission. 

Feirouz returned to his house, took his arms, and 
departed with so much precipitation that he forgot, 
upon his sofa, the orders given him by the Sultan. 

The prince, in his impatience had scarcely learned 
the departure of Feirouz, than he flew to the palace 
of the Vizir; it was opened by an eunuch, who intro- 
duced him to the apartment of his mistress. What 
was her astonishment on seeing the monarch be- 
fore her? ‘Trembling, overcome, she scarcely dared 
to raise her eyes; recovering a little from her alarm, 
she penetrated the design of the Sultan: but as she 
was sagacious as beautiful, she wished not to give 
him time to explain himself, and pronounced two 
Arabic verses impromptu; to this effect: 

“The lion believes that he would d e himself 
in picking the leavings of the wolf; and that king of 
animals disdains to slake his thirst in the stream 
which the dog has soiled by his impure tongue.” 

These words, readily unders by the Sultan, 
subdued at once, all hope of success. He retired all 
aes. and his chagrin made him forget one of his 

ippers. 

n the meantime Feirouz, after having searched in 
vain for the order given by his prince, recollected 
that he had left it on his sofa; he was obliged to re- 
turn to recover it—the slipper of the Sultan, which 
no one had perceived before him, taught him but tvo 
clearly the designs of his monarch, and the motives 
that prompted him to send him away. ‘Tormented at 
the same time, by his pride and his jealousy, he 
sought the means of repudiating his wife, without 
risking the loss of his dignity: he commenced by render- 
ing an account to the king of the commission he had 
given him: on his return to his home lie said to his 
wife, that the Sultan had made him a present of a 
very beautiful palace, and that he might be left at 
leisure to. furnish it, it was necessary that she should 
go to the house of her father. He gave her, at the 
same time, a hundred pieces of guid. - 

Chemsennessa, having no cause for self reproaches, 
was very far from suspecting the truth; she obeyed 
without a murmur; many days passed without Feirouz 
appearing: an absence so long and unusual astonished 
his wife; she could not conceal her distress from her 
brothers—they went to find Feirouz—*‘acquaint us,” 
said they “with the motives of your conduct to your 


wife; if she is guilty, far from taking part with her, | 


we will wash out with her blood, the outrage she has 
done you.” 

The Vizir, without wishin 
planation, answered that he had paid-to their sister 
the portion agreed upon at their marriage, and that 


she had nothing more to demand of him— irritated at 
this answer they appealed to the law. The usage | 


of the country required in such cases that the Sultan 
should assist in rendering judgment. 
The brothers of Chemsennessa said to the judge: 


‘Sire we have rented to Feirouz a delicious garden; | 


this charming place was a terrestrial ise; when 
put into his hands it was surrounded with high walls, 
and planted with beautiful trees, set out with flowers 
and-charged with the finest fruits;—he has destroyed 
the walls, he has ravished the tender flowers, and con- 
sumed its exquisite fruits, and now he would surrender 
to us this garden, despoiled of all that rendered it 
fragrant and delicious.” The judge having ordered 
the Vizir to make his defence; ‘‘it is in spite of me,” 
said he, “that I renounce the enjoyment of a spot which 
wey oe th wat one day that I ap 
ey of this gar perceived there. trace 
the foot of Oto, terres i y soul, and I judged 






to enter into any ex- | 









it better to yield 


Pe 


—s m i : 
e Sultan who was present, addressing himself 
to the Vizir, said to him: 


‘Re-enter your garden Feirouz, you have to 
apprehend; it is igh that the lion has placed his foot 
there; but he has not been able to touch any of its 
fruit, and he went out of it filled with shame and 
confusion: there was. never a more boned = 1. 
nor one better guarded or shel from attaint..— 
These’ words, enigmatical to all who were not inter- 
ested, re-assured Feirouz: he reclaimed his wife, and 
loved her more than ever; since he knew the difficult 
trial to which her virtue had been exposed. 


In copying the following whimsical lines from a 
London paper, we disclaim all partici in max- 
ims which are better adapted to Turkey than t this 
country. renee 


= 


A GOOD WIFE. sis te 
A good wife should be like three which 
three things she should not be like:—First, she should 


be like a snail, always keep within her house; but she 
should not be like a snail, to carry all she has upon 
her back. Secondly, she should be like an 








of the chloruret upon a morbid part, and t 
ration of the tubercles detached by its 
certain recent experiments, i 
sults from its application in thi 
The particular object of this apparatus 
duction of any given quantity of the « 

] with facility and precision, we ate 


i 


Al 
i 


i 


find that the gentlemen appointed 

societies to investigate its pretensions have. made a 
most favourable report of its merits—A Paris paper 
contains a long article on this , which is one of 
painful interest to the natives of Great Britain. We 
are a little sceptical as to the effects of the chlo. 
ruret so used, although on chemical it ap- 
pears reasonable. it is worth inquiring and at 
a time when even the iments of h on 
dogs excite interest, we cannot that an in- 
quiry of this kind will be neglected. [London pa. 


The greatest friend of truth is time, her 
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CACTUS GRANDIFLORA. 

On Saturday evening last, we were invited by Mr. 
Bastian, the French Gardener, to view his Cactus 
yan grt or Cereus, expand its flowers that night. 
We frequently seen the Triangularis, and many 
other varieties of the Cactus family; that keep 

“Their odour to themselves all day; 
« But when the sunlight dies away, 

Let the delicious secret out, 

To every breeze that roams about.” 


But this was superior to them all. There were six 
‘flowers on the plant in full bloom, presenting one of the 
mest ificent spectacles of the kind imaginable— 
t without ostentation; rich without gaudi- 
ness; and, expanding their lovely corollas, just enough 
to display their exquisite charms and no more —Each 
flower at a short eye peers disk of nearly a 
foot diameter, with a rich circle of bright orange 
surrounding a beautiful alabaster urn, the bow! of which 
was studded with a row of its beautiful light green sta- 
eee 

cap , with her six hun 
wort x rs—all oes combination of rich- 
ness, delicacy and loveliness, unequalled by any other 
flower we ever saw. On a nearer view, the exquis- 
itely formed inner chamber i _— its — 
i drapery—seemingly with an etheri 

Sei hemmed of t the liquid aomente of its colors, and 
serving as the bridal chamber of the queen of 7 
The beauty of the flowers was only equalled by their 
nce, in the distribution of which, they 
were a8 as they were liberal in their rich dis- 
os ing the house and even the air of the garden 
fifty yards around, to such a degree, as to sug- 
the idea that the visiter was in the midst of a 


delicious fi 


of vanilla. 
The habits of this t are singular. It blooms 
enly in the night, ually expanding its lovely co- 


rolla from seven o'clock in the evening, until about ten 
o'clock, when it is in perfection, and then closing its 
ealyx before the morning. Darwin, imhis ‘‘Loves of 
the Plants,” has the following fine passage on this 


flower: 
N ph! not for thee, the radiant day returns, 
Ny not for thee, the golden solstice burns, 
Refulgent Cerza!—at the dusky hour 
She seeks with pensive step the mountain bower, 
Bright as the blush of rising morn, and warms 
The dull cold eye of midnight, with her charms, 
There to the skies she lifts her pencil’d brows, 
Opes her fair lips, and breathes her virgin vows, 
Eyes the white zenith; counts the suns that roll 
distant fires, and blaze around the pole; 
Or matks where Jove directs his glittering car 
O’er heaven's blue vault,—herself a brighter star. 
—There as soft zephyrs sweep with pausing airs 
Thy snowy neck, and part thy shadowy hairs, 
Sweet maid of night! to Cynthie’s solar beams 
Glows thy warm cheek, thy — bosom gleams. 
In crowds around thee gaze the admiring swains, 
And guard in silence the enchanted plains; 
Drop the stil] tear, or breathe the impassioned sigh, 
And drink inebriate rapture from thine eye. 

After the company had withdrawn, Mr. Bastian 
kindly presented us with two flowers, one of which we 
dissected for the a of a minute description— 
supposing that, although some of our readers may 
be foeniltar with it, many would be pleased with the 
detail. 

‘The'diameter of the whole calyx was 103 inches; 
that of the corolla, or true flower, 64 inches. From 
the ‘of the petals, there was a furmel-formed 
tube, stx inches deep, and one inch and three quarters 





diameter at the top, three inches and a quarter of 
which was visible, and of a delicate light green co- 
lour. The pistil was 9% inches in length from the 

rmen to the stigina, the lower extremity of the style, 
ight green, and the upper white; the stigma was di- 
vided into 21 parts, or lobes, of a light yellow. The 
stamens, from their lower origin at the bottum of the 
tube to the highest anthers, extended 7% inches; there 
were two distinct families of stamens, the one origi- 
nating at the bottom of the tube, and the other at the 
origin of the petals; the first were 54 inches in length, 
the latter $ inches. The petals were 332 inches long, 
and 7-8ths of an inch broad in the middle. The 
calyx from the germen, to the top of the leaves, was 
10 5-8 inches. ‘The calyx leaves were 4 inches long, 
and of a bright orange colour; petals, pure white; 
styles light green below, terminating in pure white at 
the anthers; which were light yellow. There were 
$2 calyx leaves, 28 petals, 623 stamens, 21 parts in 
the stigma, and 623 anthers; in all thirteen hundred 
and seventy-seven distinct parts in the flower, exclu- 
sive of the calyx leaflets. 

Mr. Bastian has a fine collection of Green house 
and hardy plants, fruit and ornamental trees, shrub- 
bery, &c. We observed half a dozen pines, with 
their apples in various s , one or two nearly ripe. 
We should think, in the nce of a public melee 
professedly for such an object,a walk to Bastian's 
would be well remunerated. 

Flowers seem to have been scattered by nature 
over the world asa medicine to the mind—to give 
cheerfulness to the earth, and furnish agreeable sensa- 
tions toits inhabitants. The uncultivated savage, in the 
joy of his heart binds his brow with the spontaneous 
flowers of his native woods; whilst their cultivation 
spreads in every country with the spread of civiliza- 
tion 


Horace it seems could not sit down to his bache- 
lor’s glass of wine without his garland. 


“T tell thee boy that I detest 
The grandeur of a Persian feast, 
Nor for me the Linden’s rind 
Shall the flowery chaplet bind, 
oa not = the curious Rose 
is season loitering grows, 
But beneath the uaeting ton 
While I quaff the flowing wine, 
The Myrtle wreath shall crown our brows, 
While you shall wait and I carouse.” 


The love of flowers is with ladies the almost inva- 
iable accompaniment of a good taste and a cultivated 
understanding; happy then for those of Baltimore, 
that in the gardens of Messrs. Bastian and Feast, 
every gallant beau may find an — bouquet for 
the fair object of his devotion. The most delicate 
offering to those we love isa n y of beautiful 
flowers, such as, be it well known to the young la- 
dies, any gallant admirer may procure at these gar- 
dens, any day in the year—and, after all, what orna- 
ment so handsome, and so chaste, and so sweet, for 
the bosom or the head, as natural 


RUTA BAGA, or Swepiso Turnir Seep.— 
A gentleman, who has cultivated the Ruta Baga for 
fifteen years, without failing in a single instance to 
een ae who has in the course of that 
time fully tested the value of the root as food for 
stock, and found it superior to any other, has with his 
characteristic liberality deposited at the office of the 
American Farmer, a large quantity of the seed for 
— and gratuitous distribution. Our agricultural 
tiends, therefore, who are willing to make trial of it, 
are requested to call or send for some of the seed. 

The mode of cultivating Ruta Baga, differs in no 
respect from that of common turnips, except perha 
in sowing the seed more thinly. The gentleman whe 
presented the seed above mentioned, considers from 
the middle to the last of August, the best time for 
sowing the seed in this neighborhood. He has sowed 
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them after small grain, and obtained ciOps, 
manuring and ploughing in with the stubble; the dy 
used should be well rotted, or spent ashes answer 
well. He sows broadcast, and treats them by hoei 
in the same manner as the common white turnj 
They skould be left at the last hoeing, at least a fog 
apart, but more distant will be better if the ground be 
rich and in good order, as it ought always to be; the 
will spread very luxuriantly. In March, 1899, 
this gentleman left at our office a couple of these tur. 
nips which had remained in the open ground all win. 
ter, and were then in as sound a state as they wen 
the fall before. This is also an important considera. 
tion, as green food in winter is of great value fo 
milch cows, as well as other stock. The gentlemag 
alluded to does not consider the milk or butter in the 
least injured in flavour by the Ruta baga; on thé con. 
trary, he thinks, both improved, not by the additionof 
any peculiar flavour, but by increased richness; the 
colour of the butter is certainly very much improved, 
The ease of cultivation and great yield of crops arm 
additional incentives to its adoption; and to these 
be added another of some importance to gardeners 
others restricted in ground—it can be raised asa se. 
cond crop on the ground occupied in the spring by ear. 
ly vegetables, such as peas, early green corn, &c. As) 
high as five hundred, and even seven hundred and fifty \ 
bushels of Ruta baga turnips have been raised to the | 
acre. Among other excellent papers to be found in | 
the previous volumes of the American Farmer, on the 
cultivation of Ruta baga, we would refer to one 
Judge Buel, of Albany, page 361, vol. 6. We know 
of nothing more improvident and reproachful in the 
nt of Southern farms, than the almost uni- 
wonnal failure to take measures for a supply of roots 
and vegetables, such as turnips, mangel wurtzel, ruta 
baga, pumpkins, &c. for winter food for their stock— 
at all events for their milch cows.—These they leave 
in most eases to live on dry corn husks, dry straw, dry 
leaves—in 2 word dry and empty bellies, without a 
covering to protect them from the peltings of the piti- 
less storm, and without even a regular supply of pure 
eold water; and yet when this great manager, 
Lord over all around him, takes his seat at the break- 
fast table without a plate of fresh butter, or a pot of 
fresh ete ten to wy hee does not look sour, = 
insinuate the reproach management against 
but——himeelf} ” 


a J 


THE CROPS. 
J. S. Summer, Ese. Cambridge, July 18, 1830. 

Dear Sir,—The unusually fine season recovered ia 
a great degree, the wheat crops in Dorchester, which 
had been most imminently attacked by the fly, and they 
may be denominated good; mine and a few othem 
which escaped qe fly, are unusually fine; but the 
drought and bud worm are destroying our corn crops, 
to the most lamentable extent. I really believe, though 
I am by temperament too sanguine, generally, that 
we cannot, possibly reach a half a , and without 
speedy assistance from the clouds, of which there are 
at present no visible signs, not the half of a half.—. 
_ bud worm, which _ almost unknown to us@ 
lew years ago, is annually multiplying, and seriou 
threatens the annihilation of ma = most waleable 
staples; the corn grub, or ground worm, as it is some 
times called, can be, from the present knowledge of 
its habits and character, quite effectually guarded 
against; but, of the bud worm, nothing is known, I 
have made frequent attempts to preserve it for trans 
formation into its final or parent state; but it has ab 
ways perished in the original ‘‘larva” in which I had 
found it. I hope that some gentleman will make the 
attempt with more success, and report through your 
paper, the parent of this insect, and its habits, bf 
which we may be enabled, perhaps, to defeat conside- 
rably its mischief. 
I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, 

Josera E. Musz. 
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fue Szason anp Crors in Norta Canouima. 
Extract of @ letter to the Editor, dated Raleigh, NV. 
‘Carolina, July 8th, 1830. 

The weather here for about six weeks past has 
been intensely warm, and little or no rain, crops of 
corn have suffered greatly. Ido not know that cot- 
ton has, as that seems to delight in a warm sun. The 
wheat crop, as you may have seen by our different lo- 
cal prints, is a good one, and has been well secured. 

As regards fruit of different kinds, there are plen- 
ty of peaches, but I doubt if the long and continued 
drought has not injured them. Some of my country 
acquaintances, in fact, think that when we shall come 
to have hard showers, this fruit will drop or fall 
off. Apple and pear trees, did not hit this season; 
what was the reason I cannot tell—they did not even 
go much as blossom; I learn that the same is the case, 
far west, as high up as the mountains. ‘The “‘cotton 

immediately in this vicinity is highly promising, 
‘and I have no doubt will yield abundantly, a thing 
which, whether it be to be desired or not, is a pro- 
blem, I leave for the solution of agricultural econo- 
mists.” 
(The following advertisement announces the sale 
of one of the largest and most perfect flocks of fine 
wool sheep, that has ever been reared in any country. 

It was from this flock that a ram was sent to the 
Maryland Cattle Show to bear off the prize from im- 

Saxony sheep; and however we lament that 
they should pass out of the hands of those who have 
by very superior skill and management brought them 
to such a high degree of perfection; it is yet gratify- 
ing to know that in this flock there is the means of 
preserving to the country a race of valuable animals, 
accustomed to our climate, and possessing every re- 
quisite that can be sought fur in animals destined to 
produce the material for cloth of superfine quality.) 

Pame Sueer For Sare.—The celebrated flock 
of Full Blooded Merino Sueep, consisting of about 
2,500, recently owned by W. R. Dickinson, Esq 
will be offered for sale at Pustic Auction, on 
the 10th day of Szrremser next, at STeuBENVILLE. 

This flock, which is said to be equal, if not supe- 
rior to any other in the United States, will be sold. 
enfire, or in lots to suit purchasers.—Terms Casu. 

. L. Coxxier, Trustee. - 
Steubenville, Ohio, July 1, 1830. . 
pagne and Lorraine, 


¢#The wine growers of Chaffi 
have a custom of giving the wines of each year, a 
name derived from the most remarkable event or per- 
on between the two crops. They have baptised the 
wine of 1829 as Vin de Bourdonnaye, because it will 
be'detestable, and every body knows beforehand that 
it will not be kept. 








Exports of Cotton. —The Savannah Georgian con- 
tains a comparative statement of the exports of Cot- 
ton of the present and past seasons, from Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. It appears 
that during the six months ending April 1, 1830, 
and the same period, 1829, the number of bales ex- 
ported was as follows; 

To England. France. Elsewhere. Coastwise. Total. 
1830, 222,893 107,029 20,209 121,2S1 472,465 
1829, 238,492 69,851 11,923 96,256 416,522 

In the exports to England there has been a de- 
crease of 15,599 bales, while the total increase this 
season is 55,933 bales. 

The quantity of Sea Island Cotton exported dur- 
ing -~ same periods, is as follows: — 

0 





i. Havre. Other Ports. Total. 
1880, 5,270 2,132 979 8,381 
1829, 19,325 2,831 1,086 23,192 
Decrease, 4,055 109 67 =~ s«:214,811 
_ The stock of the Sea Island pt era on hand, 
is at Savannah, 4,533 bales, at Charleston, 
6,784 bales: total 11,317 bales. [Vat. Jour. 





AMERICAN FARMER. 


What abundance crowns the labors of the hus# 
bandman this season!” Frederick county, in Mary- 
land, it is stated, will yield wheat enough for 200,- 
000 barrels of flour. The ptoduce of one county 
alone in New York, (Dutchess) is estimated as suf- 
ficient for the whole,population of the State. Plenty 
every where smiles on the land—east and west, 
north and south. The Georgia Patriot says, “there 
never have been known such crops of small grain in 
the State, as it had been blessed with the present 





sedson. The wheat’and rye have generally been 
reaped and saved. The crop of oats is very heavy 
and will soon come in. Wheat is worth about 50 


cents per bushel, and Indian corn has alre 
offered at 124 cents. 


been 
[Wat. Intel. 


SEER 

iF The following illustration both of the process 
of fermentation and of its stages, is given in the 
third volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia:<- 
“If some grape-juice be left to itself, at the ordinary 
temperature of summer, it soon begins to guffer re- 
markable changes; the liquor becomes muddy; an 
internal motion takes place; the temperature perhaps 
rises; a bubbling noise is heard, owing to the break- 
ing of minute air.bubbles at the surface; and pee 
whole appears not only to boil, but it tends to boil 
over, its bulk being swollen by thesenvelopment of 
so many air bubbles. On account of this resem- 
blance to boiling, the process is called fermentation, 
from fervere, to boil. Meanwhile a dense froth, 
composed of these bubbles involved in viscid matter, 
rises to the surface, and after remaining there some 
time, it parts with the involved air whith floated it, 
and the viscid matter subsides to the bottom. At 
length the liquor remains tranquil, and soon after 
becomes transparent. The viscid matter possesses 
the property of exciting fermentation in certain 
other substances not spontaneously disposed to such 
a change, and hence it is called ferment, but com- 
monly yest or barm. At this period it is found that 


‘the grape-juice has-lost its natural sweetness; the 
. | taste becomes strong, stimulating, and astmatic; and 
it acquires the singular propert 


of intoxicating, 
which it did not before possess In short, it has become 
vinous, it is wine; and the whole series of phenomena 
constitutes the vinous fermentation. An ardent or 


“} burning-tasted spirit may be now extracted from the 


vinous liquor, and the ardent spirit, when very strong, 
is called by chemists alcohol. After these changes, 
the fermented liquor being preserved for some time, 


corked in bottles if weak, or partially exposed to air 


if strong, and the temperature being maintained at 
about 75 degrees, a new set of phenomena will take 
place. . Provided the quantity is large, a hissin 
noise is heard, and the temperature rises perhaps 10 
or 15 —— A little gas is given out; and the 
liquid exhibits an intestine but inconsiderable motion; 
floating shreds make their appearance, and at length 
partly subside and nw | collect into a gelatinous 
cake, which continually thickens. The liquor is now 
transparent; the vinous flavour and the alcohol have 
disappeared; and the taste has become extremely 
sour; in short, the wine is converted into vinegar, 
called in Latin acetum; and although the obvious 
symptoms of fermentation are inconsiderable, the 
process is called the acetous fermentation. If vine- 
gar be kept for a length of time, its surface becomes 
covered with a green mould, which constantly in- 
creases; its acidity gradually disappears; its peculiar 
ao acid smell gives place to a highly disagreea- 

le odour; and, as this last effect proceeds from the 
rottenness redo) of the vegetable matter present, 
the whole change is called the putrefactive fermen- 
tation.” 





An apparatus, called the Petrisseur, was lately in- 
vented by a M. Cavallier, of Paris, for making bread 
without the of kneading with either the hands 
or feet. It is very simple in. its contrivance, is not 
expensive, and has been found tovanswer the purpose 
admirably. 


& | the European nations. 







. Carter and Hendee have just issued from the pr 
a work entitled ‘Beauties and Defects in the. Byure 
their ac- 
to the 
desidera- 


of the Horse.” Something of this sort has 

preva Feeds, he gt ready to extend 
wledgments to the publishers, in addition 

price of the volume, for furnishing them a 

tum, s0 much desired. Treatises, we know, have 

been written on the peculiar nature and characteristic 


qualities of this truly invaluable animal; but they 
have been compiled by persons unacquainted with the 
use of language, to enable them to impart their 
ae br by they have been thrown togeth - 
er by pretenders who were i t of the 
pre As even, of the noble beast. — 
We have had i 
work, and beli 


every class of the community which 
Soe 
whi i appeared. ‘ 


not only given in clear, unequivocal language, 
ponte accurate defined, but the whole is ill 
y a series of drawings, as many in number nearly, 








as the pages of the volume, showing e 4 
atid distinguishing mark, whether sont ee 
Teverse, that can be of service to the buyer or master. 

; [ Boston Traveller. . 


¢# Sucan rrom Beetroor.—The French 
determined to on this manufacture: the 
now made in France is about 4,000 tonsa year. The 
cost is as yet considerably greater than, that of West 
India sugar; but the process is very recent, and the 
parties expect to make improvements which will ma- 
terially reduce its expense. 


—.) 


Latest Forzign News. ' 
London dates to the 8th June, have been received 
at New Work, since our last. The king wasstill alive, 
but his death was considered inevitable, and looked for 
a vs arrival will most probably announce 
this event, and furnish some interesting intelligence 
from the French expedition to Algiers. ; 
‘ bee oe i continent in the brought 
y the Salem is of no t im: " extracts . 
from the French; jou archon At eliagaintiotes 
country to be ina very discontented and excited . 
prey + tee the elections will terminate in 

the li party. ' 

The Porte congladed on the 7th of May a treaty of 
‘commerce and friendship, by which the Americansare 
allowed the ge into the Black sea, and a-full and 
equal participation in all the privileges extended to 

_ Portsmouth, June 5. 

Nothing has been heard of the French expedition 
since its sailing, excepting that of the fri De 
Duchesse de Berri, having seen the fleet two af. 
ter its sailing, 20 leagues S. W. of Toulon, themhay- 
ing a fair wind —On the landing of thearmy a news- 
paper will be established “with the title of “L’Esta- 


ette d’Alger.”—The | Express: this will 
supply the news of the , and will be edited by 
M. Merle, Secretary to the Commander-in-chief 


E. : 3 
A letter to the Editor of the London Morning 
rey dated Paris, June 4, says:— _—. ie 
ere is a great contest going on in France, 
result of which must be important to Europe and the 
world.—It is not a contest of men—but principles; 
not one set of place-hunters and tax-eaters against 
another py haa a equally indifferent to the 
payers, or the public; but it is a question of Royal 
on the one hand, and Democracy on the ane 
power and force against popular opinion and 
of anation. ‘This contest will triumph of 
o Lm oe pabry watery ve gues, Should the bat- 
now gained latter. must not sup 
will be 3% , Suppose 


¥ 


f 





that the questi ' the 
will fight on, though it be only ‘with the fiagmacats of 








their blades; and, bélieve me, they 





will fight until 


AMERICAN FARMER. | 


gel Wurzel---- Wool, Mérino,full blood, washed, .50 a 





they conquer. Should the battle be lost by the Roy- -55; do. do unwashed, .30 a.35; do. three-fourths, wash- 


alist party there will be virtually an end to the Mo- 
narchy at once, and ere long there may be another 
digsolution. In this state of things we live and move, 
and the stream of events, even more rapid than that 
of time, bears us on too quickly to the torrent and 
the cataract. I anticipated rapidity. I foresaw the 
danger—but I did not think it was quite so near. Let 
us look, however, events boldly in the face like men, 
and prepare ourselves for the result. 

e@ newspapers of the day teem with matter 
respecting theelections. ‘The energy displayed by go- 
vernment in promising rewards, and in menacing, 
(and in some cases in inflicting punishments,) will, it 
is believed, have much ‘effect upon such of its em- 
ees as are electors. Still the attainment of a 
isterial majority in the Chamber is by no means 

as certain. The Messager des-Chambresy 
" wing it, the whole daily press of France, 
hav6 stated pretty nearly the main coursé resolved 
. gh. by Goverment, but incorrectly some of the details. 
re.is my version of.it. Should the new Chamber 
ef Deputies prove equally intractable with the last, 
Py area will, immediately upon ascertaining that 
take place, and at a convenient season, another 
dissolution. In the interim the Government will be 
enabled to carry on its operations without the slightest 
necessity whatever of having recourse to unconstitu- 
tional modes of levying taxes,—They will thus avoid 
creating discontent on that head, while they will, at 
the same time, be unerringly and rapidly proceeding to- 
wards the attainment of their great object, the com- 
mand of the Chamber of Deputies. 
London Corn Exchange—June 7. 
The arrivals of British Grain last week were mo- 
derate, of foreign Wheat, large, and of Flour, inelu- 
ding American, . This morning there was a 
y of all sortsof Corn. There was 






i 


fiday, at Is. per. qr. advance, for fine samples, on 
the terms of last Monday: this advance has been main- 
tained to-day, but sales have not been made so freely. 
“The quent of oats for sale is tolerably large, and 

es purchase ingly expecting the foreigners 
Soon mA be Nmerateth the eh res dull che, 
and, for any parcels that are unsweet, rather low pri- 
ces have been taken. Flour unvaried. The daty on 
~~ Wheat is likely to be 1s. per. qr. lower in afew 
weeks; that on Oats will, this week, be 9s. 3. per qr. 


Liverpool Cotton Market—June 7. 

We have experienced a considerable dullness this 
week in our Cotton Market—the sales however 
amount to 12,000 bags, and prices upon the whole 
» keep pretty steady. ‘The transactions comprise 150 
Sea Islands at 18d. to 18d. with 80 Stained at 7d to 
94d; 4610 Bowed 6 1-8d to7 1-8; 2950 Alabama 
& Mobile, 6d. to 6 7-8d; 1400 Pernambuco, 7 3-8d; 
100 Bahia, 74d; 10 West India, 64d; 570 Egyptian, 
Sid. to 94d.; 140 Surat, 43d. to 5d. per lb. The 
sales on Saturday and to-day amount to about 400 
ge demand has, however, been without spirit, 
and the prices of the Brazil description of Cotton have 
given way. 


Prices Current in Boston, July 16. 

Apples, best, bbl. .400 25.00. Beans, white, bushel. 
-87a 1.10. Beef, mess, bbl]. 9.25 a 10.50; cargo No. 1, 
9.00 a 9.50; No. 2, 6.506.170. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .10a.18. Cheese, new milk, 7. a .8; skim- 
med milk, $.a.6. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.37 a 
5.53; Genesee, 5.37. 5.75; Rye, best, 3.50a3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .46 a 55; Rye, .65 a .67; Barley .67; Oats .37a 
40." Hogs’-Lard, ist sort, new, lb. 9. a.10.00. Pork, clear, 
bhl,-17 a 18; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.50; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 2.00 a ——; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl] Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, —— 

Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top.62 a .75; Lu- 
, Ib. .38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a.33; 


ed, .42 a .45, do. half blood, .35 a .38; do. quarter, 
washed, .35 a .38; Native, washed .35@.37; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort; .43 a 45; do. 2d sort, .35 2.40; do. 
Spinning, !stsort, 36 a .37. . 


Prices Current in New York, July 17. 
B@s-wax, yellow .20a 23. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a .13; Upland, .97 a.114; Alabama,.10a.12. Colton 
Pegging. Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax .12a.17. Flar, Ame- 
rican, 7a 8. seed, rough, cask —— a ——; cleans— 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.874 a ——=; Canal 5.00 a 5.50; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.00 a 5.124; Richmond city mills, —— 
country, 4.75 a 6.00; Alexand’a, 4.75 a 5. Fredericks- 
burg 4.75:a-—— Petersborg, 4.75 a ; Rye Flour, 
3-374 a——}; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50 a —— per hd 
12.25 a 12.50. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a ——-; Vir. 
1.05 a 1.07; Rye, North, 64 a 66; Corn, Yel: Nor. .54 a 
56; Barley, —a— Oats,South and North, .32 a .38; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu, 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 

ions, Beef, mess 9.50 210.00; prime, a 6.25 a 6.75; 
cargo 5.— a —— Butter, N. York, 124.215; shipping, 
6a 11; berd,.§ a.83; Pork, mess bb). 13.50 a 14.124; 
prime 9.75 a 10.124; cargo 5.50. 


Prices Current in Charleston, July 12. 

Cotton, Sea-Island, .23a 25. Stained .12a16. San- 
tee, .21a 23. Main, .21 a 25. Upland, inferior and 
common .9a .10, fair to good, .10 a 104;,prime to 
choice, .102 2.1 5-8. Rice, prime, $24 a .24, inferior 
to good, do. $1.874 a 2.124. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $5.374 4.5.50. Corn, 
North Carolina, .— a-—.; Maryland, .46 a .4& Oats, 
-37 a.—; Peas, 65, sales. Hay, primé Northern, .90 
a 93. © Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds 
-24 @ .-—; bbls. 254 a 26; New Orleans, old .28 a .30. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44.a.64. Manufac- 
tured .9 214; Cavendish .20a33. Beeswax, .18 a.—; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84 a.9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
-6 a .64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .1$4 a 14; 
Prime, .— a@.11, scarce. Bacon, .7 a .—- cents; 
Hams, .84 a 9; Lard, 84 a 9. Bulter, Goshen, .18 a .—; 
inferior, .8 a .10. 








AGENCIES. 


The Subscriber is agent for the following persons, 
and all orders directed to him, or left at his Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Stare, No. 36, West Pratt 
street, Baltimore, will be promptly attended to. 

Viz. for Messrs. Walker and Hammond’s Iron Foun- 
dry, where all kinds of Castings can be had, equal to 
any made in this country, and on reasonable terms. 

Also, for Messrs. Peirson and Walker, manufacturers 
of all kinds of Spindies for factory use, these will be 
warranted equal or superior to any ever before made 
in or imported to this country. 

Likewise, agent for the Messrs. Robbins’s improved 
Corn Planter for planting or sowing all kinds of seeds; 
can furnish the machines or dispose of the patent 
right. All communications by mail must be post paid. 

Also, general agent for Messrs. D. & C Landreth’s 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment at Philadelphia. 

Also, a general assortment of Agricultural Imple- 
mentson hand as usual, &c.. J.S. EASTMAN. 


MACDUFF, 
For Sate,—Price $300. 


He is a full bred Durham short-horned bull, bred by 
Mr. Powell of Philadelphia: red and white, calved in 
June, 1827. Dam Annabella, sold at the auction of Mr. 
Powell’s cattle on 16th June, to Mr. Freeman of Bal- 
timore for $310.--Sire, Mr. Powell’s celebrated Bull 
Malcolm. 

The stock from Macduff has proved good, the bull 
may be seén on the farm of the subscriber near New- 
ark, New Jersey.. Letters directed to him, 27 Nassau 
street, New York, will be attended to. A. DEY. 

New York, June 22, 1830. 


BEAUTIES AND DEFECTS OF THE HORSE. 


CARTER & HENDEE, Boston, have just published 
“Beauties and De fects in the Figure of the Horse, compara- 
tively delineated in a series of elegant engravings;” 
accompanied with accurate explanations of the points 
and character of that most useful and le animal.— 











Red do. Northern, 7a8; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 


For sale at the office of the Turf Register, price $1 15. 





























[Jury 23, 1880, 
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ALMANAC, 
1830, Sun. Length] Moon, 
Juy. | Rises. Sets. jof days.) rises, 
H. M.| H. M.| He. M. u. ie 
Saturday,....24; 449 | 7 11 | 14 22 | 10 0§ 
Sunday,...... 25; 450| 7 10| 14 20/| 10 4 
Monday,..... 26; 451) 709) 14 18) 11 1% 
Tuesday,.... 27} 4 52 |«7 08 | 14 16 | 11 54 
Wednesday, 28; 4 52 7 08) 14 16 | mom. 
Thursday,...29| 453 | 7 07 | 1414) 09% 
Friday, ...... $0} 454] 7 06 | 14 12 1 10 











Moon—First Quarter, 28th, 3h. 47m. Afternoon, 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 





BattimorE Markets.—A small advance has taken 
place in the price of flour, the wagon price of Howard 
street being $5. This advance is entirely owing to the 
scarcity of the article, the quantity coming in be’ 
extremely small. This however is always the case at 
this season of the year. Qur highest quotation of city 
mills flour, is for extra quality. In other articles there 
is little change and les¢ doing. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 3.50 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14 00a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.50a 8.00. Cuba .18.009 
28 00—St. Domingo, 8.00 a 1500. The inspections of 
the week are 165 hhds Maryland, 29 hhds. 0 
Shhds. Kentucky; and 3 hhds. Pennsylvania; 

200 hhds. 

FLour—best white wheat family, $5.50 a 6.00—gy 
per. Howard-street 5.124—-city mills, 4.624 a 5—Sup 
quehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bb]. 2.25—-—Gram; 
best red wheat, new 95;—best white do. new % 
a 1.05; Maryland red 80 a 874—Corn, white, .46 ¢.—; 
yellow .47 @ .—-—-Kye, .— a .50-—Uats, .33 4 .—=, 
Beans, .90a1.00-Pgas, .40 a. 50-Crover seep, 3.75 a& 
Timothy, 2.50 a ———Orncnarp Grass, 1.50 a 1.756 
Herd’s,.75 @ 1.25—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Barvey,= 
Fraxseep, 100 a ——Cotron, Vir. 94a 104 Lou. llel? 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .94a.10—N. Car. .84 a ‘ 
Geo. .9¢.10—Wuisxey, hhdg. Ist p. .22a@ 223; inb 
23 a 24—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 a.16— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 @.22--three-quarter, 28 
a .30--full do, .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hempe Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; es 5.54c. lb. water 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1,b 
—a— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, Nov 
1.00—Herrings, SiSquehanna No. 1, bbl. .400¢@ 
Mackerel, N6. 1, 6.50 a —— No. 2, 6.00—No. 8, 3. 
-——Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .94 a .10—-Fea 
.— a 33—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 3.804 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, p 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.00 
$5.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime E 
on the hoof, 4.00 a 5.00—Pine Wood, by the 
load, 2.00. Oak, 2.15 a 3.—Hickory, $4.50. 
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From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
CULTURE OF THE TURNIP. 
turnip isa native of Britain, but in its wild- 
Pays not - be recognized by ordinary observations 
from wild mustard. It was cultivated a3 food for cat- 
tle by the Romans; and has been sown for the same 
purpose in the fields of Germany and the low coun- 
tries from time immemorial. When they were in- 
troduced in this country, as a field plant, is unknown; 
put it is probable turnips would be found in some gar- 
dens of convents from the time of the Remans;, and 
it is certairlphat they were in field culture before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, though then, and 
for a long time afterwards, in a very inferior and in- 
effectual manner. It has been stated that turnips 
were introduced nen in George I.’s time; 
but so far from this h@ving been the -case, George II. 
caused an abstract of the Norfolk system of turnip 
husbandry to be drawn up#or the use of his subjects 
in Hanover. The introduction of improved turnip 
culture into the husbandry of Britain, Brown observes, 
“gecasioned one of those revolutions in rural art 
which are constantly occurring among husbandmen; 
and, though the revylution came on with slow and 
ual steps, yet it may now,be-viewed as complete- 
y and thorou ly established. Before the introduc- 
tion of this root, it was impossible to cultivate light 
soils successfully, or to devise suitable rotations for 
ping them with advantage. It was likewise. a 
ditheult task to support live-stock through the ‘winter 
and spring months; and as for feeding and preparing 
cattle. and sheep for market during these inclement 
seasons, the practice was hardly thought of, and still 
more rarely attempted, unless where a full stock of 
hay was provided, which only happened in very few 
instances. The benefits derived from turnip husban- 
dry are, therefore, of great magnitude. Light soils 
are now cultivated with profit and facility; ab 
daneo-of fuud is for man and beast; dhe 
is turned to the uses for which it is physically calcu- 
lated; and, by being suitably cleaned with this pw 
ratory crop, a bed is provided for grass seeds, wherein 
they flourish and prosper with greater vigor than after 
any other preparation.” 
urnips and clover, it is elsewhere obBerved, “‘are 
the two main pillars of the best edtirses of British hus- 
bandry; they have contributed more to pres#rve and 
augment the fertility of the soil for producing grain— 
to enlarge and improve our breeds of caftle and sheep 
+and to afford a regular supply of butcher's meat all 
‘fie year, than any other crops; and they will proba- 
be long found vastly superior, for extensive culti- 
vation; to any of the rivals which have,often been 
opposed to them in particular situations. ‘Thou 
turnips were long cultivated in Norfolk before they 
were known in the northern counties, yet it is an un- 
doubted. fact that their culture was first brought to 
perfection in Roxbu hshire, Berwickshire, and North- 
umberland, and chiefly through the exertians of Daw- 
son, of Frogden, in the first named cotffity, and Bai- 
ley, of Chillingham, in the latter. "s 
yellow turnips, there are the field yellow, which 
ismore hardy than the globe, and answers well for 
succeeding that variety in spring; and the ruta baga, 
ot Swedish turnip, which may be preserved for con- 
sumption till June. The Siberidn turnip has a bulb 
and a branchy top, but both of inferior quality. It is 
2 hybrid between a white ruta baga and field cabbage, 
or between rape and cabbage. 
ateye cod oil Graaf age, if it has been 
y preserved; that which is new comes up 
first, and therefore it is not abad plan to mix new and 
old together, as a. means of securing a braird against 
drought or the fly. Whether plants from new or old 
seed are most secure from the depredations of the fly, 
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Seription. In favorable season® very good may 
be raised on aify soil; but ffém the difficulty of-re, 
moving them, and the injury which the sa must 
sustain either in that operation, ot inating them on 


considered as ial to the farmer. Turnips cai 
not be ddvanfageously sultivded an 
soils, but are grown on_ all comparatively 4 soils 
under al) the variations of our climate. On dry 
pa and all soilg of mllooser texture, managed ac- 
ing to the - courses of cropping, they enter 
into the rotation to extent of a fourth, a six 
an age rt, of the [and in tillage; and even on 
clay Calliaiiey.are frequently cultivated, though on 
a smaller scale, to be eaten by cattle, for the purpose 
of augmentin and enriching the magure, into which 
the straw of @0rn is converted. 


Tn the ation of the soil, the first plogghing 
is given with a deep furrow soon after harvest, usu- 
ally in the direction of the former ridges, though, if 


the soil be dry, it ig of little consequence in what di- 
rection. As soon as the spring seed-time is over, a 
second plougpin is given across the former, and the 
harrows, and, if necessary the rollers, are then set to 
work to clean and pulverize theseil. All the weed- 
roots thdt are brought to the surface are carefully” 
gathered into heaps, and either burnt on the ground, 
or carried off to form& compost, usually with lime. 
The is then,generally ploughed a third time, 
i ed well, sometimes also rolled, and ie. 

‘weed-roots picked out as before. Unless land is in 
much worse state, in régard to cleanness and pulveri- 
zation, than it usually is after turnips have been some 
time a rotation crop, no more ploughings are necessa- 
ry. It is next laid up in ridgelets, from twenty-seven 
to thirty inches wide, either with the common swing- 
plough, or one with two mould-boards, which forms 
twosides of a ridgelet at once. Well-rotted dung, at the 
rate of twelve or fifteen tons per acre, is then carried 
to the field, and dropped from the cart in the middle 
one of three intervals, in such a quantity as may 
serve for that and the interval on each sidef it. The 
dung is then divided equally among the three, by a 
person who goes before the spreaders, one of whom, 
for each interval, spreads it with a small three- - 
odiately 


follows, and, reversing the ridgelets, forms new ones 
over the dang; and the drill-barrow, commonly one that 
sows two drills at once, drawn by one horse, deposits 
the seed as fast as the new drills are formed. This 
drill-machine is usually furnished with two small 
rollers; one that goes before the sowing apparatus, 
and levels the pointed tops of the ridgelets, and 
another that follows for the purpose of compressing 
the soil and covering the te | From the time the 
dung is carted to the ground, until the seed és deposit- 
ed, the several operations should go on simultaneously; 
the dung is never allowed to lie uncovered to be dried 
by the sun and wind; and the new ridgelets are sown 
as soon as formed, that the seed may find moisture to 
accelerate its vegetation. 
Manure may be considered as essential to turnips. 
a ad. Brown observes, cannot be made too 
ich, for he weight of the d ina 
Ns contin in this dom sorgg va 
tpplied to y which immedi- 
nips; but, to answer well in this 









is perhaps a question which cannot be easily 
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than twelve or fifteen tons allowed.to each acre: 
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once ploughifig, turnips are sown; and just before the — 

yong plants Sto aberrved to be cutting the ground, 

the receives a light’ top dressing of soot-ash 

or the rage 4 manure that can be 
rocured. is dressing, ppon frequent trial, “has 

found to havea very good effect in preserving 

Set Ree Mae Re ions of the 
y. 

The quantity of seed is usually from two to three 


P'The Wide of sowing in all the best cultivated dis. 
tricts is on taised drills. Not only the broaf-cast, but’ 





even rows oA, & flat surface are rejected by all who 
‘undetstand th gulture of the turnip. is plant’ 
. t ite, -goote 





does Aby- rg in: the. 5 : 
heavy crop, is to ‘put the dung. i iatel: 

the row. ‘This is only, to Ce ceoaies the-ridgelet, or 
raised drill system, as. already explained “in 


of pre may 





paring the soil. The-drill used. 
the hand-drill, which sows one row at 
pushed along by a woman, or by 

which sows two rows. The latter 
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fits of the drill system, that the subject may be cor- * 
‘sidered as settled in favor of thg latter, even in : 
Gaas of saldnamgics Gling chhertially acme quam 


The after culture may, in some cases, require to 
commence with watering by Young's excellent ma- 
chine, though this has by no means found its way 
among farmers, and is only likely to be occasionally - 
necessary. e commence by strewing soot or li 
along the row to annoy the fly, or sharp sand. ashes; 
A barley awns, to ward off Soon - lin 

wever, these tices are con A oo 
cultivators on asebanell scale, and ace 
ers me hoy much oftener talked of than put in = 
tice. ‘The turnip farmer, as soon as the plants 

t forth the rough leaf, or sooner if annual. weeds 

ve got the start of them, runs a horse-hoe between 
the pagar whem chgeme hag each side, al- 
most to the rows of the turnip plants, clearing 
out the bottom of the interval at the same time. The 
hand-hoers are always set to work as soon as possi 
after, and the plants are left about nine inches 
wedish kind somewhat. closer. If the 
has been well prepared, and the plants are allowed to 

* nt crops have been raised in Maryland, the 
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most naturally be of an excellent 





seed of which was.sown in August.—Ed. Amer. Far. 
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een senile - —— = — = —— 
get too large, three experienced hoers go over an acre animal is able to bite them. The best remedy in | from other districts, and fattened for the butcher; byt : 
aday. “A few conghar this, a small swing plough, | this case is, to lay them for some time in running wa- | the breeding of flocks does not seem to be 


drawn by one horse, enters the interval between the 
roots, and, taking a furrow-slice off each side, forms 
a emalier ridgelet in the middle. If the annuals still 
rise in great abundance, the horse-hoe may be em- 
ployed again, otherwise the ne&t operition is to go 
over them a second time with the d-hoe, when 
the intermediate ridgelet is levelled. Sometimes a 
third hoeing must be given, but that is done very ex- 
peditiously. When no more manual labour is requir- 
ed, a small plough with two mould-boards is — 
ed to lay up the earth to the sides of the plants, leav- 
ing the ridgelets of the same form as when sown, 
which finishes the process. Large fields throughout 
their whole extent, dressed in this manner, are left as 


® clean and as pleasant to the eye as the best culgivated 


The horse and hand-hoeing, in ordinary 
$ y cost about fifteen shillings per acre. 
Whefe the soil is perfectly dry, and has been well 
» thegmall] plough has of late been laid aside 
‘ many rs, und the space between the rows is 
kept the horse and hand-hoe alone; but if 
the soil ther wet from springs, or go’ flat as not 
easily to part with the surface water, it is.still confi- 
dered roper to earth up the roots as the concludi 
par of the process; and it is always useful to plough 
, een the ridges when cough-grass and other weeds 
have not been completely picked out before the la 
was sown. The gathering of the weeds, the spread- 
ing of the dung, and the hand-hoeing, are almost al- 
ways performed by women and boys and girls. 
turnip crop is generally taken and consumed 
at the same time. They are consumed either on the 
spot where they grow; on grass-fields, in fold-yards; 
or in feeding-houses; but the far greater part, where- 
ver they are extensively cultivated, by sheep. The 
price per acre when sold depends not only po the 
weight of the crop, but also on the mode of its con- 


sumption. 

When eaten by sheep in the place of their growth, 
turnips are lotted off, by means of hurdles or nets, 
that they may be arly consmmed. When the 
first alluwance is nearly eaten up, the bottoms or 
shells are picked out of the ground, by means of a 
two-pronged blunt hook adapted to the purpose; and 
then another portion of the field is taken in, by shift- 
ing the hurdles or nets, and so on regularly until the 
whole are finished; the cleared part of the field being 
usually left accessible as a drier bed for the sheep, 
and that they may pick up what shells remained 
when a new portion of the field was taken in. 

The turnips required for other modes of consump- 
tion are usually drawn out, at regular intervals, be- 
fore the sheep are put upon the field; unless the soil 
be so poor as to need all the benefit of their dung and 
treading, in which odse, the whole are consumed 
where they grow; or so rich as to endanger the suc- 
ceeding crops, by eating any part of the turnips on 
the ground. In the latter very rare instance, the 
whole crop is carried to be consumed elsewhere, as 
must always be done, if the soil be naturally too wet 
for sheep feeding. In wet weather, when sheep 
ought not to be allowed to lie on the turnip field, it 
becomes necessary to carry the turnips jo a grass field; 
and store sheep, not requiring to be so highly fed, fre- 
quently eating their turnips on such fields, as well as 
rearing cattle,and sometimes milk cows. A grass 
field contiguous to the turnip one is always very de- 
sirable, that the sheep confined on other sides by hur- 
dies or nets, may always find a dry place to lie on. 

In the expenditure of turnips to young cattle, and 
to sheep in their first year towards spring, when the 
loosening and shedding of their teeth render them 
unable to break the large roots, it is usual to cut or 
slice the turnips, either by means of a spade, or chop- 
ping knife, or by an implement constructed for the 
purpose, called a turnip-slicer, or they are crushed by 
means of a heavy wooden mallet. 

During severe frosts, turnips become so hard that 


.ter, which effectually thaws them; or, in close feed- 
ing houses, the, turnips intended for next day’s use, 
may be stored up over night, in,one end of the build- 
ing, and the warmth of the animals will thawethem 
sufficiently before morning. But ig those months 
when frosts are usually most severe, it is advisable to 
. always a few day’s consumption in the turnip 
efi.a severe frost tinues long, or ifthe 
und be covered deep With show, potatoes ought toy 
employed as a substitute. , 
The Swedish"and turnip are eaten greedily 
by horses; and afford a,very nutritive and salutary 
food"alogg with hay or straw for working stock. The 
best méde is to steam them after. previously passing 
them through the slicing machine, as no root requires 
 apery cooking as the Swedish turnip. Horses will 
eat the white turnip, but not freely, unless they 
have been early a@customed to them, as in some’ parts 
of Norfolk. : 


oem 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 

@ Chester County, Penn. July 20, 1830. 
J. S. Sxmwer, Ese. , 

In complianc8 with the request of “a “subscriber,” 
in the Farmer of the 16th inst.I propose to offer a 
few additional particulars, relative to,our mode of 
farming, in this district*of country: though my for- 
mer unication, in fact, exhibits the principal 
fea of the system which is most es here. 
The subordinate operations,—such as cultivating more 


- “ 


f or less of roots, feeding hogs, or sheep, making butter, 


&c.—may be varied, according to the demands of the 
times, or to suit the local circumstanceS of the far- 
mer, but the main object, as we apprehend, is to im- 
prove the condition of the land by a: judicious rota- 
tion of crops, and to get the pasture fields and mow- 
ing grounds covered with a mellow, productive sod,— 
full of valuable grass roots, and clear of mullins, 
briars, daisies, thistles, and all sorts of weeds and 
rubbish. 'To this I add my own conviction, that the 
farm should be divided into such a number of fields, 
as to allow them all,in succession, to repose four or 
five years in pasture. It is usual, here,to let the 
land rest about three years in grass; but I am satisfied 
that, where the soil is duly improved, and well filled 
with the roots of useful herbage, it would be advan- 
tageous to extend the term of pasturage. In this 
case, the leading object with the farmer would be the 
feeding of cattle,—or, if he lived near enough to mar- 
ket, and had a good, cold spring-house, he might find 
his account in a dairy. Our best farmers in this re- 
gion, have generally turned their attention to feeding 
cattle,—as being less laborious than a dairy, at the 
distance we are from the city—and less exhausting to 
the land, than severe cropping, with grain; but still 
each field takes its turn, in regular succession, in the 
manner described in my last. Root crops are not 
much attended to, except potatoes; and those chiefly 
for family use,—planted along the margins of the In- 
dian corn fields. However valuable the esculent 
roots may be found, in European agriculture, it does 
not appear to me, that they will ever become promi- 
nent objects of attention in this country, where the 
Indian corn can be raised so sucgessfully. At any 
rate, our main reliance in Chester county, next after 
feeding stock, is upon our crops of Indian corn, bar- 
ley, and wheat. The number of horned cattle, hogs, 
and sheep, which can be fed on a farm of given size, 
of course depends on the quality and condition of the 
land. A good farm of medium size, (say with 100, 
or 120 acres, of cultivated land,) will feed trom 20 to 
30 bullocks, averaging about 600 pounds each; and 
these will make a st Sree of manure to “keep the 


land in good order. Hogs are not us' ee any 
h to 
supply his fi also to spare ams and 









great numbers; jut grery farmer ke 
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bacon for the market. Sheep are frequently procured 
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suited to our small, highly cultivated farms. 
do not relish our rank, artificial grasses, so much ag 
the spontaneous growth of comparatively sterile hi 
and I am inclined to think the extensive ranges of 
our mountainous districts will be found much better 
adapted to the raising of large flocks Our farmey 
are generally good econgmists, and keep 
enough to clothe their families in winter; but beyeat 
that, they rarely go, for the reason already suggested, 
Our surplus grain is either fed to stock, or sold to the 
merchant millers for ready money,—as the state of 
the markets may render eligible. The barley crop, 
of course, goes to the brewers. The best mowi 
fields yield about two tons of hay to the cues 
our object is to mow only as much ground as will 
suffice to keep well, through the winter, as many 
cattle as we can feed fat, the ensuing summer; we 
do not consider it beneficial to,mow more than that; 
and by no means approve of cutting grass to sell, o 
to be consumed off thie farm. With respect to the 
quantity of wheat raised per acre, in this county, itis 
as variable as the quality of the land. Our gol 
farms will yield from 15 to 25 bushels of clean 
wheat, and I have even heard of 30, and more, bugh- 
els to the acre: but I would willingly compound fora 
regular crop of 20 bushels per acre. It is quite ag 
much, I think, as our farms will average. The trath 
is, we rarely have any of those extraordinary 
ducts amongst us, that we read of elsewhere. We 
seldom acquire large fortunes here, and never sudden. 
ly. Indeed, we have very few marvellous occurren- 
ces, of any sort. All our improvements have been 
gradual, and are the result of steady operations, and 
well known causes. Our farms are small,—we work 
them with “our own hands,—and our profits are mo 
derate: but if we do not hold great estates, we 
rally endeavour to be content with what we have, 
and find, perhaps, as much real comfort in the eco 
nomical culture of our small fields, as if we had 
thousands of acres. ‘A little-farm well tilled,” with 
the usual accompaniments, you know, has lony beeq 
considered a desirable acquisition: and I know of ne 
neater dress for such a farm, than a goodly portion of 
Clean, luxuriant sward, enclosed by substantial fences, 
or well trimmed hedges. I believe, also, that such 
farms will be found more profitable in the long run, 
with less labér, than the same quantity of acres sub- 
jected to inordinate,“or extravagant cropping of grain. 
Thesé@desultory, and hastily written remarks, are 
cheerfully placed at*your disposal. If you think they 
will in any dégree meet the wishes of your corres- 
pondent, or be acceptable to any of my agricultural 
brethren, in other sections of our country, you will 


ery respectfully, &c. 








give them a =~ in the American Farmer. - 
W.D. 


TOBACCO—IRISH CULTIVATION. 

Among the expedients for promoting the prosperity 
of Ireland, that of encouraging the’cultivation of To 
bacco there, seems to be seriously entertained. On 
this head, wélnnex the following extract: 

Irish Tobacco—The following may be considered 
as the result of the general evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on-Tobacco cultive 
tion, up to Wednesday, 25th of May, the fourth day 
of sitting: — 

1. That in Ireland the average produce, per acté, 
is equal to that of the United States. 

2. That the cost of production is the same. 

$. That tobacco is a superior preparation for wheat, 
but like hops or potatoes returns nothing for the reno 
vati n of the soil. 

4. That the quality of Irish tobacco is not equal # 
that of Virginia, but is admitted to be capable of grea 
improvement. : 

5. That a difference of duty is requisite for a timé 





to,ecompensate the difference of quality. 
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6. That the cheapness of native tobacco will over- 
come all obstacles to its use, and compensate the rev- 
enue by an increase of consumption. = 

7. That the attraction of capital, its diffusion in 


_ wages, the certain employment of the Ss 


improved comforts and habits of industry will advance 
improvement, and farther revert through va- 
rious channels to the benefit of the revenue. : 

These premises being established by evidence for 
and against the measure, the only difficulty before the 
committee isthe revenue. To guard this, two modes 
have been canvassed—first, a pound tax on the cured 
article; and secondly, a tax cn the superficial extent 
under cultivation. 

The first has been abandoned by reason of the re- 

ired supervision of an extensive excise establish- 
ment; and the second has been preferred, as the duty 
can with facility be collected by a classification of the 
crops, and a graduated scale of duty chargeable on the 


This last preference being conceded, has only been 
abjected to on the ground that the duty on foreign to- 
bacco being chargeable by the pound weight, it canmot 
compete with an article not precisely determined by 
the same standard, as the view and return of cured 
tobacco may vary. 

To this point the question is now considered to be 
reduced. 








HORTICULTURE. 





(From the Albany Argus.) 
CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Meruven Scarier Srrawserry.—tI picked a 
pail of strawberries in my garden this morning, of 
this variety, which had an average circumference of 
three inches each. Several measured four inches, 
and one four and a quarter inches. Sixty-three, di- 
vested of the hulls, (calyx) weighed a pound, which 
is a trifle more than four to the ounce. 

I received this strawberry, with eleven other vari- 
eties, from the London Horticultural Society, in 1825, 
and eight of them grew. The Duke of Kent, Down- 
ton, and Methven, are the only kinds I have kept 
distinct 


The Duke of Kent is a good sized scarlet, early, 
and a t bearer, and the crop lasts about ten days; 
the fruit highly flavored. 

The Downton is a new variety of the Chili, arti- 
ficially crossed by Mr. Knight. It comes in after the 
Duke of Kent. ‘The first berries are often of a cocks- 
comb shape, and very large—I have measured them 
two years in succession, 43 inches in circumference. 
I do not think them equal in flavour to the Methven 
or Duke of Kent. Although the Downton is reputed 
to be a great bearer in England, it has not proved so 
with me, upon any soils upon which I have grown it. 

The Methven, as I havestated, is also a large ber- 

, and fine flavored. It comes in after the Duke of 

ent,and rather before the Downton. It is a good 
bearer, and continues ripening two weeks or more. 

The strawberry may be transplanted any time af- 
ter the fruit is gathered, and ‘the stolens furnished 
with strong plants. August and September are, on 
the whole, the best months.—The best soils are deep 
rich sand, or clay loams, inclining to moisture. Let 
the ground be dug déep, well manured, and com- 
pletely pulverized and raked. Draw the garden line 
across one side of the bed, and dibble in the plants, 
previously grouted, the Methven and Downton at 18 
inches distance, and the Duke of Kent at 14 or 12 
on the line. Draw the line again at 18 for the for- 
mer, and 12 for the latter, from the first row. These 
two rows constitute a bed. Leave an interval of two 

» and commence and finish a second bed like the 
first. Water the plants, and if the weather is dry, 
Tepeat the watering at intervals. Keep the stools of 
the largest separate, by cutting the runners or stolens 
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when the bed receives its dressing in autumn, and 
the intervals between the beds, of all the kinds, free 
and clear. the intervals, with a good dressin 
of manure, in September, and point or fork the 


ceased to bear well, let the runners fill the intervals 
or alleys. The beds and alleys may thus be alter- 
nated at pleasure. Straw laid under the trusses w 
in blossom, will keep the frait clean and the ind 
moist, two objects very desirable, as the plants require 
much moisture at this time to fruit well. 

We have lately introduced into the Albany Nur- 
sery four other strawberries of high repute: Keene’s 
seedling, considered one of thé finest berries in Eng- 


» a black fruit; Witmal’s Superb, which has 
ben own to the circumference of ey 8 inches; and 
a black Hautboy. The Rosebury and Hautboy pro- 
mise to be abundant bearers; but our experience will 
hardly yet warrant a definitive opinion of the other. 

All the kinds here named are perfectly hardy, and 
require no covering in winter, though a few pine or 
other evergreen ghs, are evidently beneficial, 
when thrown over the beds, in preventing the sudden 
alternations of heat and cold. Plants of the several 
kinds will be furnished to order at the Nursery. 


Albany, June 28. J. BUEL. 


(From the N. York Farmer and Hort. Repository.) 
TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


It is a rule among gardeners, that herbaceous plants 
may be successfully removed at any time during sum- 
mer; but that trees or shrubs should only be trans- 
planted in spring or autumn. By some writers in- 
deed (as in the article referred to) we are directed to 
suspend.this operation on fruit trees, “‘till the trees 
have shed their leaves.” 

No doubt there is t difference in the climate as 
well as in the soil of the middle and eastern states; 
and the best season for transplanting in one place will 
not be the best in another. But I am partial to au- 
‘tumaal planting, and in this northern part of the 43d 
degree of latitude, never hesitate to remove our com- 
mon fruit trees after the close of the ninth month 
(September.) A more general rule might be given, 
which would serve for an extensive region, to wit; it 
is safe to transplant trees or shrubs as soon as the sum- 
= onan the fall rains have wet the 
ground. 

To know what may be done in this line with a 

reasonable prospect of success, is important to horti- 
culturists on their travels, whose opportunities for 
procuring desirable plants may not recur.~ Permit me 
therefore to detail some of my own experience, and 
it will appear that the ordinary rules may be seme- 
times disregarded. 
In the early part of the sixth month (June) 1827, 
I brought Juniperus 150 miles, and planted 
it on the north side of a board fence with perfect suc- 
cess though the new leaves were expanded. _ 

On the 4th, of the ninth (Sept.) 1828, I was pre- 
sented with a pear tree (a rare variety) brought it 
$40 miles, and could not discover it injured by that 
untimely removal. 

On the 20th of the eighth month (August) 1829, I 
procured Ilex canadensis from a swamp at the distance 
of 20 miles. Bog moss was plentifully inlaid round 
the roots, when it was planted in my garden, and 
these shrubs are now growing. 

On the 2ist, of the ninth month (Sept.) 1829, I 
removed two grafted cherry trees in full leaf, and 
their vegetation is now vigorous and rapid. At the 
same time, I transplanted three of the iste vine. 
A few weeks after, on taking up one of those for a 
friend, I found a new root 24 inches long. Both are, 
now growing well. 





In the fourdast, cases, i remarked, that 
the season was wet. a D. cu 


Apt ing 3 


again slightly in April. When the old stools have energy 


land, and about the size of the Methven; the Rose- y 








(From the New York ) , 
ON THE CULTURE OF THE FOX-GLOVE. 
Th le fox-glove, including a white variety; is 
ond gle hte prom omy ag 


Latterly, I have been in the practice of 
the suckers or new parts of the plant from 
stalks and rigid roots; and as these shoots are thick 
and succulent, I have lanted them with invaria- 
ble success. Frequently, they flower the same sea- 
son, and if not, always afford fine plants for another 

ear. 

In the autumn of 1827 I red @ lateral shoot 
of the*white fox-glove. It flowered 
many suckers have been removed, the hard ro 
been extracted, and I perceive no indications ‘ 
cline. 


Independent of its medicinal properties, the fox* 
‘ olpintion, though it 


“Fas 


glove receives a liberal share of 

blooms in the most ee ee 4 R 
When unprotected, in the o ground, it sometimes 
perishes in winter, though 7 white variety is natu- 
talized in the woods near phy te (Wayne co.,) 
whence I received a fine one in the fall of 1825. On 
the approach of winter, I have crowded round the 
saan fallen leaves: and strewing more on the top, 

ve confined them by a sprinkling of earth. 


mode has been successful; but none has preserved 
neosphy -A nas une ‘which 1 covered with « Ga 
inverted sod. D. T. 


Greatfield, 4mo. 1830. 


(From Prince’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape.) 
NOMENCLATURE OF GRAPES. 
TROY GRAPE. 


Purple Hamburgh, of Troy, N. Y. 

A vine called by the second title above stated is 
much cultivated in the gardens of Troy; but as it ie 
a genuine native, and the common 18 80 
very incorrect and calculated to create much confa- 
sion, I have adopted a different one and called it the 
Troy grape. I am not certain, however, but experi- 
ence may prove it to be synonymous with' spme other 
native variety. I made the following description 
from actual observation the past year, and think it a 
valuable native grape. 

The leaves are smooth above and downy beneath, 
partially three-lobed, with slight indentures, the teeth 
terminating in small pojnts; the fruit is of very { 
quality, and the flavour ple asant, with a little of the” 
= en" the ogre oval, and the size about 
that e a,to which it bears considerable 
affinity. It isa very hardy, vi vine, produces 
large crops, and the fruit is held in much estimation. 

. NAZRO GRAPE. : 

This vine was originated from seed by Henry Naz- 
To, Esq. of this state, a gentleman much devoted to 
the culture of the grape, the parent vine is the Troy 
grape which I have just described. : 


e seed which produced the Nazré' 
planted in the fall of 1825,and the vine hag orm it 
the two seasons of 1828 and 1829. The 

hitherto produced, have been of medium size, and 
only about half as large as those of the parent vine, 
they are of oval form, sweet and of very pleasant 
flavour, possessing less of the fox taste, and seem in 
these respects to be quite an improvement on the 
original. ‘Those I have eaten (and which were po- 
litely sent by Mr. N.) had in no case more than one 
seed, and one berry had none. They ripen at Ff 


the latter part of August. The circumstance 
diminution of seeds in this seedling is ‘of par- 
ticular note, as most authors attribute such 

to a long course of culture and a increase 
from cuttings; but here is a * variety, in its 
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and full T, possessing a characteristic ge- 
nerally su vant dates its existence fem age and 
exhaustion. hete mow rests the basis of their ar- 
guments? 


Mr. N. remarks, that although the fruit hitherto 
produced has been rather small, still it is probable 
that its size may be increased as the plant advances 
in age. The vine was sent tome without a name, 
bat I have thought it correct and just to call it after 
the person to whem it owes its origin. 

BEAVERDAM. 

This variety originated in Virginia, and derives its 
title from its native locality. It was sent to me with 
several other varieties by my highly respected friend 
and correspondent ‘Thomas 5S. Pleasants, Esq. of that 
state, who may be justly ranked among the most ar- 
dent friends of the vine culture. The fruit ig dark 
purple, the berries scarcely a size smaller than those 
of thé Bland, with a thin skin, and from one to two 
seeds in each; they are sweet, juicy, and slightly 
“tag and are devoid of that musky flavour be- 
onging to the Isabella and Alexander, to which some 
object. The bunches are large and winged, the ber- 
ries of beautiful appearance and not closely set. 

Mr. P. considers it the finest native grape that has 
come under his notice, and states, that the original 
vine is such a well known favourite, that it is inva- 
riably robbed before the fruit comes to maturity, and 
that he has but once been able to obtain any in a per- 
fectly ripe state. Jt is represented also by the people 
in its vicinity, to be superior to any of the wild 
grapes they have ever tasted, and in fact equal to 
most of those that are cultivated, and the owner of 
the original vine regards it asa treasure. It is of 
course not equal to the Chasselas, and Frontignac 

pes; but as an American native variety, I have no 

bt it will on cultivation be deemed a most valua- 
ble grape, and the probability is, that it will make 
good wine. The original vine grows on a barren old 
field, surrounded by three trees, the effect of which 
must be to starve the plant and fruit. Its natural 
position therefore is not an advantageous one. If 
such be its character in a locality, where it is evi- 
dently stinted in its aliment, surely its merits may 
be enhanced by transplanting it to a better situation. 
The fruit on the original vine ripens about the middle 
of September, but cultivation might probably hasten 
its development and maturity. 

A letter very recently received from Mr. P. con- 
tains the following. additional remarks, which are 
highly interesting: 

**Ip the perusal of a proof sheet of your Treatise 
just received, I was forcibly struck with an observa- 
tion you make in your description of the Bland grape, 
where, to prove its native origin, you state that iden- 
tically the same grape has been received from Caro- 
lina under the name of Red Scuppernong, and that 
several native vines received from different parts. of 
our country greatly resemble it in foliage, wood, and 
manner “of growth, §&¢. Now the “foliage, wood, 
and manner of growth,” of the Beaverdam grape 
are precisely like the Bland, only that [ cannot speak 
certainly of the appearance in putting out in the spring, 
not having had my attention drawn. to their great 
similarity soon enough to determine the resemblance 
i at point. I did not therefore have full faith that 
thegBland grape was 2 native, but Iam now fully 
satisfied, and-I-entertain little doubt but that the Bea- 
verdam is a variety of the same family. There is 
another strong point of resemblance; the bunches of 
the Beaverdam are, it is true, larger and longer, but 
in other respects they are exceedingly alike; the ber- 
ries on the Bland are, we know, generally scattering, 
not from any deficiency of bloom, but from an inapti- 
tude perhaps to set themselves, so that the result is, 
there are many stems on the bunches without fruit. 
This peculiarity appears also to apply to the Beaver- 
dam. I should therefore think it highly probable 
théy are of the same class, and I have merely made 





these remarks to corroborate your views showing that 
the Bland is a native.” > 

In addition to the foregoing exceedingly fine varie- 
ty of the Bland famiJy, the authug has to state that a 
strong probability exists of the discovery of a fine 
white variety of the same class. 


MARYLAND PURPLE. 


This variety I received from the same source 
whence I obtained the preceding one. It isa native 
of Maryland, where it was found growing in the 
woods; the berries are stated tu be of tolerable size, 
of a purple colour, and remarkably sweet and juicy, 
and attain to maturity in October. It was not brought 
into garden culture until the past year, but had at- 
tracted particular attention where growing in a wild 
state —I had proposed to give to this the appellation of 
Pleasant’s grape after the worthy contributor; but as 
he states that the partial opportunities as yet afforded 
for examination have not been sufficient to speak de- 
cisively of its merits, I decline such course in this 
case, but with the determination to adopt that title 
for one of the finest unnamed varieties in my 
sion, as soon as I can make the selection of one wor- 
thy of it. 





SILK CULTURE. 

Several thousand mulberry trees, have been planted 
in the vicinity of Troy, N. ¥.;—Dr. Corning, and 
Mrs. Pawling, are each feeding several thousand silk 
worms. 








RURAL ECONOMY. 





(From the Magazine of Useful Knowledge.) 


MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


Nothing can be more crue] than the practice, which 
we believe to be almost universal among our farmers, 
of destroying that most useful and interesting insect, 
the Honey Bee, for the purpose of obtaining those 
treasures which its industry and skill have accumulat- 
ed and its sagacity provided for food during that séa- 
son when it must cease its operations. Setting aside 
the barbarity of the practice, nothing can be more un- 
necessary, and unprofitable to the cultivator of the 
Bee, who may just as well avail himself of its indus- 
try and preserve its life; in truth, the destruction of 
this little animal, for the sake of its honey, forcibly 
reminds us of the fable of the goose and the golden 
egg, with which we presume every one of our readers 
is familiar—if not, however, we recommend them to 
read it. The industry of the Bee is proverbial, and 
if properly managed, a hive is able, not only to provide 
a sufficient supply of provisions for themselves during 
the winter, but will furnish a considerable surplus: in 
France and the European countries generally, this is 
well understood: instead, therefore, of destroying their 
Bees in the autumn, they take from them, from time 
to time during the summer and flowering season, as 
much honey as they deem it prudent, which the Bees 
immediately go to work to supply again—or they 
sometimes adopt another method, that of inducing the 
Bees to leave the hive which they have already filled, 
and enter an empty one; this is done in the following 
manner: 

In the dusk of the evening, when the inhabitants 
of the hive are all collected within it, take it from the 
place upon which it stands, and set it, bottom side up, 
upon the ground; then take a clean hive, prepared for 
the purpose, and place it upon the old one, the bottom 
of course being open. Having done this, rap the old 
hive gently with a stick, some fifteen minutes, during 
which the Bees will leave it, and enter the new one. 
This being done, lift the new hive carefully from the 


old one, and place jt upon the bench from whence the 
other was renal You will now have the honey 
separate from agbpertectly clean and nice. 








[Jury 80, 1830, 


The Bees finding their treasure gone, will by no meang 
give themselves up to despondency, but fall to, like 
industrious fellows, as they are, and if they have 
time, (and to allow them that, this should not be dong 
later than about the middle of August) will provide 
an ample store of provisions for the winter. a 

Tiere is another way of abstracting honey from a 
hive which we have seen, and which we recommend 
to those who wish to enjoy the luxury of fresh honey, 
The hive is made of four boards, each about three feet 
long, and about one foot wide, nailed together; both 
ends are closed by other pieces of board, a foot square; 
that at the end where the entrance is intended (and it 
is to be observed that the hive is to be laid flat upona 
bench) is nailed on, the other is hung at the top by 
hinges, and is fastened down by a button or hasp.— 
When honey is wanted, it can be had at any time; it 
is procured in the following manner: raise the back 
end or door a very little, and hold under it fora few 
moments, a burning rag—the Bees will immediately 
leave that end of the hive and flee to the other: thig 
being done, you may then raise the door, and take out, 
unmolested, as many pieces of beautiful honey-comb, 
of the size of the box,as you have occasion for. Upon 
closing the door again, the Bees will immediately go 
to work to fill up that part of the hive which has thus 
been made vacant, and should you have but one hive, 
and have occasion for more fresh honey again a few 
days after, you will find it already prepared for you 
by this laborious little insect. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











(From the Journal of Health.) 
Tue Summer Comeuaint oF CHILDREN. 


Nearly one-fourth of all the deaths among children 
under two years of age, in the middle and southern 
states, are reported to be from the summer complaint 
alone. To this appalling fact, the attention of pa- 
rents ought frequently to be directed, more especially 
as the disease in question is one, the prevention of 
which lies almost entirely within their own power. — 

Its chief causes are heated and impure air and er- 
rors in regard to diet; hence the disease is almost 
solely confined to large and crowded cities, and is. 


most prevalent among the children of the poorer - 


classes, who inhabit narrow and confined streets, 
courts and alleys,—who are badly nursed, and have 
not a sufficient attention paid to the cleanliness of 
their persons and clothing. In the country it is sel 
dom met with, excepting in the neighborhood of 
marshes or of low, wet, and otherwise unhealthy si- 
tuations. 

Children should occupy, always, the largest and 
‘most airy room in the house; if possible, on the se- 
cond floor. ‘The room should be guarded from expo 
sure to the direct rays of the sun, while a constant 
and free ventilation is kept up. ‘The utmost cleanli- 
ness must also be observed in the room as well as ia 
the person and clothing of the children. 

During the summer months, the daily use of the 
cold or tepid bath, while it ensures the cleanliness of 
the skin, is a very powerful means of preventing this 
disease. It should not, therefore, be neglected, pro 
vided there is no circumstance connected with the 
health and constitution of the child to forbid its em- 
ployment. « 

A clear weather, and in the cool of the day, chil- 
dren should be frequently carried abroad, in the most 
open and healthy parts of the neighborhood; or when 
the parents have it in their power, a considerable be 
nefit will be derived from repeated rides, in an opea 
carriage, into the neighboring country. 

The clothing of children should be loose and of & 
soft texture; and carefully accommodated to the state 
and changes of the weather, so as to preserve thé 
body of an even and moderate temperature. As al- 
ready remarked, cleanliness of the clothing, as well 
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the skin, is always indispensable to the health 
on comfort of children, and should, therefore, be 
ly attended to. 
mere broast milk of the mother is the proper apd 
natural food for an infant; ‘‘nature does not af- 
, nor can art supply, any effectual substitute for 
this fluid.” To it, therefore, should children be al- 
most entirely confined, if circumstances will allow of 
jt, until the process of teething has made some pro- 
. After weaning, their diet should consist of 
such simple articles as are nutritive, easy of diges- 
tion, and but little stimulating; all spices or seasoning, 
with the exception of salt, all sorts of cakes and pas- 
, butter in every form, unripe and decayed fruit, 
and distilled or fermented liquors, must be caiefully 
avoided. ; é : 
When the disease is present, many of the foregoing 
directions are equally important to ensure its removal, 
as they are previously, in order to guard against its 
oceurrence. ‘The circumstance of their being, in ge- 
neral,:so little attended to, is one cause of its great 


ty. 

Satine should, in this, as in every other complaint 
of children, be upon their guard against the preten- 
sions of empiricism. Let them be assured that no; 
remedy can be devised capable of curing, effectually, 
the suminer complaint of children, unless the latter 


which the disease has been produced, when such re- 
moval is effected at a proper period, the lives of their 
children may, in almost every instance, be preserved. 


(From the Journal of Health.) 


HINTS TO MOTHERS. ‘ 


Parents, and especially mothers, should be aware 
that the natural effects of the extreme heat of the 
season, and of teething, separate or conjoined, is fe- 
yerish disturbance, diminished appetite, impaired di- 

tion in their children. ‘They ought also to know 

t whatever deviation is made from extreme sim- 
= and regularity of the diet of these young be- 

, will necessarily aggravate their restlessness and 
ealsrings. All the trash of fruit, cakes, and pasey 
of any kind; coffee or any beverage except pure wa- 
ter, or toast water, ought to be sedulously withheld. 
The question at this time is not what is agreeable at 
the moment to the child, or chimes in with the often- 
times silly fondness of the mamma, but what will be 
most likely to guard it from an attack of summer 
complaint, and in fact to save its life. To preserve 
coolness of the skin by light and louse dress; bathing 
twice daily, in lukewarm water, if the skin be hot 
and dry, regular airings out of doors,in the morning; 
and on approach of evening; the bed-room well ven- 
tilated, but the air so admitted that it shall not blow 
directly on or over the bed, are among the additional 
means of prevention. Finally, we will conjure moth- 
ers, when their infants are unwell at this season, we 
might add at any season, to give no medicine on their 
own responsibility—to listen to no neighbouring gos- 
sip—to be deceived by no impudent quack; and every 
~ is as impudent as he is generally ignorant, or 

would not be perilling the lives of his fellow crea- 
tures, by thrusting on them alleged sovereign cures 
for bowel complaints, under the title of vermifuges 
and the like. If mothers delay in sending for physi- 
cians, let them also delay in giving physic. They 
may, when their infants are ailing, sometimes arrest 
diseases, by curtailing the usual quantity of food, and 
giving it of a still simpler quality, or what is still 
» by enforcing abstinence, except from such 
drinks as rice, or barley, or gum-arabic water, slightly 
sweetened or salted as may be most agreeable. Be- 
yond this, mothers are bewildered; and if they will 
go blundering on, theirs be the penalty, as theirs as- 
saredly will be the blame. 








Never dispute if you can fairly avoid it. 
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AieuiG an vARMER. 
__ MISCELLAWEpUS. 


{(ComparaTIVE DURABILITY OF Oak anp CuEst- 
nutT—In the transfictions of the Society of Arts, 
in England, gpere is an account which states that 

ts of oak and othe of chestnut were planted 
in Somersetshire—when they had to undergo repair 
in 18 years, which is longer than oak posts would 
last in this.country, the vak posts were found to be 
unserviceable and the chestnut very little worn, The 
oak posts were renewed, the chestnut remained, and 
in twenty-five years afterwards they were not so 
much rotted as the oak. In 1772, a fence was made 
partly of oak posts and rails, and partly of chestnut 
posts and rails—the trees made use of were of the 
same age, and were what may be termed young 
trees. In nineteen years, the oak posts had so de- 
cayed at the surface, as to need to be strengthened by 
spurs, while the chestnut_required no such support. 
A gate post of chestnut, on which the gate had swung 
for fifty years, was found quite sound when taken up, 
and a barn constructed in chestnut in 1743 was found 
quite sound in every partin 1792. It should seem 
therefore, that young chestnut is superior to young 
oak, for all manner of wood work that has to be part- 
ly in the ground.) 


FANCY WOODS. 

Even at a comparatively early stage of the arts, 
mankind appear to have made use of the bright or va- 
riegated colours of wood, to give beauty both to their 
dwellings and their furniture. The temple built by 
King Solomon was overlaid on the inside with boards 
of cedar:—all was cedar; there was no stone seen;” 
and among the most ancient specimens of ornamen- 
tal furniture that are to be met with, we find that at- 
tempts have been made to heighten the effect by the 
contrast of various kinds of wood. Although, both 
in the materials and the designs, these are interior to 
the productions of modern art, many of the cabinets 
which are still preserved have much higher claims to 
notice than their mere antiquity. 

In all these works a veneer or thin plate of the 
fancy wood is laid down in glue, upon a surface of a 
plainer description. ‘This process is of course cheaper 
than if the whole work were made of the solid fan- 
cy wood. The beauty of fancy wood arises in many 
sorts from its being cross-grained, or presenting the 
fibres endways or obliquely to the surface. ‘These 
different positions of the fibres, as well as their dif- 
ferent colours in grained woods, give a clouded and 
mottled variety to the surface; and when some of 
the parts are partially transparent, as is the case with 
fine mahogany, the surface gives out a play of dif- 
ferent tints, as the observer shifts his place, or the 
light falls upon them, and consequently is reflected 
at different angles. 

In the earlier stages of the art of cabinet making, 
and before the forests of the tropical regions had been 
explored for’ those beautiful wouds which have since 
added so much to the elegance of modern furniture, 
the veneering and ornamenting were in woods of na- 
tive growth. None of these have the deep and 
warm tints of the finest of the foreign, but the fi- 
gures with which they are marked are often very 
beautiful. The yew, which, with its other tints, 
blends a certain trace of pink or rose-colour, and 
when it is gnarled or knotty, has a very rich appear- 
ance, was the wood used for the finest and most cost- 
ly works. The common veneering timber was wal- 
nut; but as that has but few of those variegations, 
which are technically termed curls, the works orna- 
mented with it were rather deficient in beauty. The 
knotty parts of “pollard” oaks, and ‘‘pollard” elms, 
are much better adapted for the purpose of ornament; 
but as the grain of both is open, and as it is apt to 
rise, and as the earlier cabinet-makers were not so 
well acquainted with the art of se as those 


of modern times, the ies of woods were 
not turned to the proper 
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timber, it to. have ‘been in thet > 
Ward, and stfai i ’ now used 


t-grained ie 

for chairs, and other articles, in which thegedlid tim* 
ber is and on that account @ y was 
not much used in combination, with other woods. 
When,. however, its great value was known—the 
ease with which it can be cut, the improvement that. 
varnish gives to its colours, the firmness with whitt 
it holds in glue, and the improvement which, when 
properly taken care of, it gains in time-—it was found 
prt mahogany was much ‘too valuable a timber 
or bei 
the staple timber in veneering. Other foreign woods,. 
some of them lighter and ‘chan darker, were em- 
ployed for borders and ornaments: but mahogany was 
used for the body of the work; and when it came to 
be so used, a great revolution was effected in the art 
of cabinet-making. On the first introduction of ma- 
hogany, the same procéss was resorted to, that had 
before been practised with the walnut and 

woods, and effect was sought to be produced by yuat- 
tering pannels, forming them of of sectors, 


with the grain in opposite directions, and other fan-- 


tastic and unnatural arrangements; but in course of 
time, a better taste was introduced, and the - object 
was to make the whole surface have the same 
pearance as if the work had been made solid out of 
the rich timber. This was one step toward the’ at- 
tainment of a purer style; but thé continuity of the 
surface was still interrupted by ill-surted additions 
The breadth of the mahogany, which would in itself 
have been beautiful, was broken by bands and strings 
of other wood, without much regard to the harmony 
of the colours; and thus that which, with the veneer 
alone, would have been chaste and classical, was re- 
o~—- toa piece of patch work. ne 
‘The veneering, whether done in mahogany or 
other wood, was .at first very expensive. Phe ~ 
neers were eut by the hand; and thus the piece cut 
off was of unequal thickness in the different parts, 
the wood was mangled by the operation of cutting, 
and the finest pieces, which, as has been said, are 
cross-grained, or have the fibres across their thickness, 
were alwayavin danger of being broken. [It had been; 
found that veneers laid upon good bodies of timber; 
whether of the more coarse ies, or of any. 
other kind, were better, in point both of beauty 


of standing without warping, than solid timber; bat’ 


the cutting of the veneers by the hand was very la- 
borious, and wasted the timber, so that, though the 
plan was a good one, it was expensive. 

When the harder and more unmanageable Species 
of fancy woods came to be used, the difficulty and 
expense were further increased; and th mere 
beauty and vasiety were imparted to-egbinet furniture 
they were imparted at a corresponding inc:ease of ex. 
ww Nor — it = the invention of i 
tor the cutting of wood into veneers, by Mr. B 
that we had the full advantage of the beautifal art of 
veneering. 


The inachinery used for this purpose consists of - 


circular saws, driven by mechanical wer, and 
have so diminished the price of cating comenpaila 
the saving is immense. ‘Thus, those classes of thé 
people who, not long ago, had even the favourite #r- 
ticles of their furniture in deal, or in the 

woods, which are the growth of this country, 
have them in mahogany, or in some of the less eom- 
mon foreign woods. Independently of their ‘superior 
beauty, (and that is a matter of more 

than many would be disposed to allow,) these reign 
woods have the advantage of durability, both in their 
structure and their colours. There are few of the 
indigenous woods of Britain into which the worm 
does not eat; and there are none of them in which 
the colours have not a tead ‘to come to 

shade, when long used, unless they are prot 


* A teria of heraldry, in which a shield is moet 
costone fiom thiretnios: a8 Z 





used sulid; and it began tobe employed as 
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va whl on the other hand, the fancy woods 
from the ical countries, are ge > if not uni- 
versally, prowf against the worm in : 
they are pot apt to lose their colours. ‘Thus the in- 

uction of machinery, for the purpose’ of cutting 
veneers, has heen a material saving both in the cost 
and the wear of furniture, while it has enabled the 
workman to e:xtend to a surface of thousands of feet, 
any fine piece of timber that he may meet with, and 
which, before the invention of that machinery, he 
could not have: extended to as many hundreds. 

The value to which a single log of fine timber is 
turned, by means of the improved sawing machinery, 
is really incredible to those who have not witnessed 
the operation. Thus, when the cabinet-maker has 
occasion for veneers, he has only to purchase a log of 
the wood whicl: suits his purpose, send it to the saw 
mill, and he has it returned cut up to the thickness 
that he wishes, in a very short time, and at a trifling 
expense. 

a the vicinity of London, there are several mills 
for the cutting of veneers; but we do not know that there 
are any in more general or more constant employment 
than oné we have had an opportunity of inspecting— 
thatof Messrs. Watson, at Battersea, which was set up, 
about sixteen years ago, by Mr. Brunel. ‘Their ap- 
paratus is driven by steam, and consists of a number 
of circular saws, the largest of which is eighteen feet 
in diameter. One side of those saws is « plane kept 

, perfectly true, by a strong and well bound frame- 
work, to the circumference of which the saw is at- 
tached. The teeth of the saw «rs rather large than 
otherwise, in order that it may not clog with the saw- 
dust, and thus tear the finer veneers, and it revolves 
with considerable velocity. ‘The log of timber which 
is to be cut into veneers is fastened upon a frame, 
with the piece in the direction in which it is to be 
cut, in a vertical position. ‘The frame that carries 
forward the log is moved at a rate which may be va- 
ried according to the quality of the timber that is cut. 
It has a rack on the under part,in which a pinion 
works. In cutting coarse 9 —_ -_ apes 8 
straight grained mahogany, of whi 
omiatagh other anal works of an inferior kind, 
are made, the log moves forward, and the veneer is 
cut at the rate of about one fuot of length in four se- 
@onds. Allowing the depth of the log to be two feet, 
the quantity of veneer taken off would, by one of 
these machines alone, be two hundred and forty 
square feet in an hour. Where the wood is harder, 
or of more value, the motion is considerably slower, 
but, even then, the quantity cut by one machine, as 
compared with that which sawyers would cut in the 
same time, is, independently of the saving of wood, 
and the superiority of the veneers, almost incredible 
to any one who has not actually witnessed the opera- 
tion. 

The circular saw of eighteen feet diameter, at 
Messrs. Watson’s mill, makes thirty-two revolutions 
in a minute. We observed a veneer of a log of ma- 
hogany, four feet six inches long, by thirty-three 
inches wide, cut in eighty seconds. The smaller 
saw, at which inferior timber is cut, has a quicker re- 
volution, called a tumbling motion; and by this we 
noticed a veneer of a piece of mahogany six feet six 
inches long, by twelve inches wide, cut in twenty- 
five seconds. 

The quantity of veneer that can, by means of these 
machines, be sawed out of a given quantity of tim- 
ber, is astonishing. ‘Those who are reckoned respec- 
table cabinet-makers do not, in general, wish to have 
more than eight or nine thicknesses out of the inch; 
but those who manufacture furniture for occasional 
sale, and are in uence indifferent as to the 
quality of the timber, and the durability of their 
work, often have the inch cut into fifteen or sixteen 
thicknesses. The extent to which a log cut in this 
fast manner would extend, is wonderful. Suppose a 
y Ba are feet long, and three feet in each of its 
dimensions, cut into fifteen thicknesses to the 


land, and 





inch, it would be spread out fo the "vast expanse of 
about an acre andthree ‘quarteys; and, when cut for 
the more respectable part of the trade, it would cover 
nearly an acre. Now, when it is considered that the 
mahogany, or other wood that fofms the most beauti- 
ful surface, is seldom that which is the best adapted 
for solid work, it is easy to be conceived how much 
advantage must result from this invention. 

Veneering in fancy woods has sometimes been 
compared to gilding and plating, but the process does 
not gain by the comparison; as the covering of one 
wood with another is a much nearer approach to so- 
lidity than the covering of one metal with another. 
While the cabiget article is kept in such a state as 
that the glue is not dissolved, the covering of beauti- 
ful wood does not wear out; and thus with a vast 
saving in the more costly material, there is the same 
durability, as if nothing but that material had been 
used for the whole. There is another advantage in 
the use of fancy-woods on the surface; the body of 
the article upon which the fancy wood is laid can be 
much better put together than if it had formed the 
external part of the article. Where that is the case, 
dovetails or mortises cannot be wedged without an 
external seam; but in veneering, the body of the ar- 
ticle can be put together with every degree of care 
and strength, and the veneer will hide the whole. 

The slightest observation of the domestic life of 
the middle and humbler classes will shew that, with- 
in the last thirty years, there has been a manifest 
improvement in the appearance of the household fur- 
niture of this country. A century ago, even in the 
mansions of the rich, though there was occasional 
luxury both in the materials and the forms of their 
furniture, much of it was mean and ill-fashioned. 
There were, indeed, splendid cabinets, to be exhibited 
at seasons of festivity, filled with rare porcelain and 
laden with costly plate; but the table for ordinary use 
was of rough unpolished oak, and the chairs were 
equally plain and unornamental. The Windsor chair, 
made of elm, and a heavy deal table, were generally 
found in the tradesman’s parlour, even up to a some- 
what recent period. ‘The general introduction of maho- 
gany, and the comparative cheapness of furniture made 
externally of this beautiful material, (principally in 
consequence of the extreme thinness into which ve- 
neers can be cut,) have introduced a more elegant de- 
scription of furniture even into the commonest houses. 
In this, there is a national benefit. A taste for com- 
forts and elegancies, universally diffused throughout 
society, not only calls into action a great deal of me- 
chanical ingenuity, and employs considerable capital, 
but it gives even to the humblest a sort of self-res- 
pect, inferior, indeed, to purer motives, but still o 
rating to produce something of independence, od a 
desire to maintain the possession of these comforts 
and trifling distinctions, by honest industry. But the 
general adoption of articles of luxury, such as well- 
made furniture, by the bulk of the people, has a na- 
tural tendency to make the wealthy desirous of pro- 
curing articles not so accessible to the many; and, in 
this way, there is a constant demand not only for new 
patterns in furniture, but for new materials of which 
such furniture should be made. Our commerce with 
all the known world has enabled the dealers in wood 
constantly to introduce new sorts; and even our na- 
tive timber, such as oak and elm, by the ingenuity of 
the workman, has been converted into the most beau- 
tiful and the most expensive of the articles of com- 
mon use by which the rich are surrounded. The 
large roots of a fine oak have,in this manner, been 
rendered extremely valuable; and, when cut into 
small veneers, and inlaid with that skill which con- 
stitutes the art of the cabinet-maker, have produced 
very high prices when manufactured into tables. Me- 
chanical skill converts the commonest materials into 
articles of high priég; and this is one of the best di- 
rections whie given to the luxury of an age. 


Aim at cheerful sgevity 





(From the Magazine of Useful Knowledge.) 


STATISTICS. 
An estimate of the comparative amount of animate 
and inanimate force applied to Agriculture and thy 


Arts in France and Great Britain. 


Mr. Dupin, estimates the animate force of Frangs 
to be equivalent to 12,609,057 effective men; two 
thirds of which are engaged in agriculture, and the 
other third in manufactures, commerce, &c. He algo 
estimates the force of the horses, oxen and asses em. 
ployed in agriculture, to be equal to the power of 
28,872,000 men; and those employed in manufactur. 
ing, &c.equal to the power of 2,100,000; which gives 
a total of the estimate force of 


France equal to 43,581,057 men: 
namely: employed in agriculture $7,278,038 men; 
in commerce, manufactures, &c. 6,308,019 


Assuming the population of Great Britain to be 
15,000,000, and that two thirds of the effective foreg 
are engaged in commerce (estimating it in the same 
ratio as that of France), in manufactures, &c. ang . 
that the horses, oxen, &c. also, used in agriculture, 
are equivalent to 22,500,000 men, he makes a total] 
animate force engaged in agriculture of 24,632,446 
That of Ireland is estimated at 7,455,704 


a 
Total, 


$2,088,143 

On the same data, the human force M 

of Great Britain employed in Com- 4d 

merce, Manufactures, &c. is 4,264,808 
To which add that of hofses, oxen, 














&c. equivalent to 1,750,000 
6,014,898 
That of Ireland, 1,260,604 
Which gives a total animate com- 
mercial and manufacturing force equal 
to ; men—T7 275,491 
Total animate force of Great Bri- 
tain, equal to men—43,581,075 F 


The inanimate force employed in France, such a 
steam engines, water power, &c. the same author esti- 
mates to be equal to the power of 5,233,333 mea; 
and that of Great Britain equal to the power of 20, 
842,667 men: consequently, we have the followi 
result of the comparative estimate of the animate 
inanimate force employed in both countries; namely, 








; FRANCE. GREAT BRITAIS, 
Agricultural force, 37,278,038 $2,088,147 
Commercial and Manu- . 

facturing do, 11,536,352 28,118,164 
Total, 48,814,390 60,116,902 





EMIGRATION. 

The influx of foreigners into the United Statey 
will probably be much greater during this, than any 
former year; and will, probably, not fall much shomt 
of 50,000 persons. Those from England and Scotlar 
Cobbett says, will not fall short of 19,000, and wi 
bring with them not less than £$,000,000 sterling it 
gold, (about $12,450,000.) It is also stated, 
great numbers of the middling classes of Swiss aw 
on their way to “the land of freedom and of promise” 
These are the kind of men we want; if they will only 
bring money, industry, good morals and steady habit 
with them, we will bid them a hearty welcome to om 
shores. Ib. 


INHABITANTS OF THE WORLD. 
Malte Brun estimates the whole number of the i# 
habitants of the world at six hundred and forty mi 
lions, of which, 228,000,000 are Christians; $14; 
000,000 Pagans; 100,000,000 Mahometans, 2 
4,000,000, Jews. Of the Christians, he estimate 
that there are 116,000,000 Catholics, 70,000,000 
longing to the Greek Church, and 42,000,000 Pro 
testants. [B. 
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014,898 
260,604 


» Don Juan de la Cueva, Duke of Albuquerque, Vice- 


‘nis Catholic Majesty, whom God long preserve; and 
‘then rising up, and making me a low reverence with 
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—————"— es 
xa or Potators——The quantity of farina 
 giah potatecs produce varies not only according to 
the species, but according to the period when the ex- 
traction takes place. The variations produced by this 
last cause are nearly as follows:—T'wo hundred 
pounds of potatoes produce of furina, or potato flour, 


, from ¥3 to 25 Ibs. | March, from 45 to $8 lbs. 
September $2 — $8 April $8 — 28 
October  92—40 May 28 — 20 
The extraction of the farina should be discontinued 
at the period when the potatoes begin to grow, the 
farina being destroyed by germination. Red potatoes 
roduce a smaller quantity of farina. Those which 
are blue on the outside give little; but it is of a good 
ity: the white, which is often tinged with red in 
e interior, is the least proper for this extraction. 
The best of all is that which has a yellow tint, as its 
farina is of very good quality, and abundant. 


in 
August 


Spanish Poxrreness.—The Duke of Albuquer- 
ne, when he visited the wife of Sir Richard Fan- 
we, the British Ambassador at Madrid, in the 
ion of Charles the Second, said, “Madam, I am 


roy of Milan, of his Majesty’s Ptivy Council, Gene- 
a of the Galleys, twice Grandee, the first gentleman 
of his Majesty’s bed-chamber, and a near kinsman to 


his hat off, said, ““These, with my family and life, I 
lay at your Excellency’s feet.” 
| anneal 
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Battmore, Frivay, Jury 30, 1830. 





¢® Raft Roap Exreriments.—We learn from the 
Liverpool Courier of the 16th June, that the directors 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail Road, made an 
interesting experiment on Monday the 14th. The; 
directors and several other persons took seats in two 
coaches, to which were attached seven wagons load- 
ed with stone, and a tender, the whole drawn by the 
“Arrew” locomotive engine. The gross weight of 
the whole, was thirty nine tons. They left Liverpool 
ata quarter before 9 o’clock, and arrived at Manchester 
$2 miles, in two hours and twenty-one minutes, 
twenty minutes of which were occupied in taking wa- 
ter. Returning, between forty and fifty persons oc- 
cupied the two coaches, and arrived in Liverpool in 
one hour and thirty four minutes. In the outward 
passage with a full load, the speed was about 16 miles 
an hour, and on return, the average speed was 20 
miles an hour, and in passing over Chat Mosq, the 
carriages proceeded for a time at the rate of 27 miles 
an hour. 

These facts are very interesting, as connected with 
the progress of our greater work to the Ohio. We 
understand that the directors here have been, very judi- 
ciously, awaiting the result of this experiment with 
finished engines at Liverpool, and that being so much 
more satisfactory even than was expected, no time 
will be lost in placing an engine of the same structure 
on our road. ‘Then we shall leave here in the morn- 
ing, pass Carroll’s manor at sun-rise, just as the old 
gentleman is plunging, according to habit, head fore- 
most into his limestone bath; breakfast in Frederick, 
on sausages and saurcraut, dine on wild turkeys and 
venison, with friend Cunningham, in the glades of 
Alleghany; and sup on the Ohio upon muss-ki-non- 

ys; consuming only one-fourth of the time, that 
would be required by a canal boat-in the act. of 


There are 400 locks between Washington and 
Pittsbutgh, allowing 15 minutes to each, which is as 
little as it takes in England, makes 100 hours, or 4 


the distance not embraced in these locks, which is at 
least $00 miles, which, at 4 miles, are $ days more, 
making the trip 7 days, and there is no hazard in pre- 
dicting that this is less than the average time that 
— be consumed in making the trip. 

locomotive and stationary engines, passengers 
can be transported on a level or over an inclined plane, 
at the rate of 20 miles an hout, with perfect safety, 
and great ease to themselves; the distance from Bal- 
timore to the Ohio will not exceed 350 miles, and over 
this line, passengers will arrive in 174 hours; or al- 
lowing for contingencies, in 20 hours!! The mail will 
bring a love letter as fast as a carrier pigeon could do! 
How much our grand sires lost by not living in these 
times!—W hat an age of revival this would be for old 
Leather Stockings! Could poor old Galileo come to life, 
he would not now be required to forswear his belief 
that the earth went round the sun, and not the sun 
round the earth! 





$9 Ruta Baca.—The liberal donation by an emi- 
nent agriculturist, of a large quantity of ruta 
seed for gratuitous distribution, which we noticed last 
week, has induced us to refer to our late English pub- 
lications for the best mode of culture, and the reader 
is referred to the agricultural head for the result. We 
would suggest that due allowance be made for the 
great difference of soil and climate between England 
and the United States. For example, the remark 
that small turnips are produced in the south of Eng- 
land when the seed issown in August, should not de- 
ter farmers in the middle and southern states from 
sowing in that month, as our respected friend has 
never failed in obtaining a full crop of good sized tur- 
nips; and he considers from the middle to the latter 
end of August the ap ae time for sowing the seed. 
A much more simple mode of culture than that laid 
down by Loudon, will answer every purpose, where 
but small fields are cultivated, as in this country. Let 
us beg of our friends to apply freely for the seed, as 
we have enough for all, and shall be able to furnish 
each applicant with enough to seed from half an acre 
Fto an acre of ground. It will be perceived, that the 
article we copy from Loudon, treats of the cultivation 
of turnips generally, including ruta baga, and that 
the only variation from the general culture, necessary 
with ruta baga, is the distance”at which the plants 
should be left standing—ruta baga requiring a foot or 
more. 





Magazine or Userut ann Entertaininc Kyow- 
LEDGE. 

We have before us the two first numbers of a work, 
entitled the ‘Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Magazine of 
Useful Knowledge,” which is to be continued month- 
ly, under the new title at the head of this ar- 
ticle, and ‘conducted by Messieurs Sargent and Hal- 
sey, of New York. The present numbers contain 
much useful matter, and the best evidence of our 
opinion, and the best proof of its utility, will be found 
in the extracts which we make from the work, under 
our miscellaneous head. 'The following notice of the 
work is taken from the Report of the Committee of 
the American Institute:— 


«That the Editor has attended a meeting of the 
Committee, and submitted a specimen of the first num- 
ber, which will be published in a few days; that the 
plan marked out for this publication, is such as to ren- 
der it practically useful; that it is, in a particular 
manner, calculated to promote the chief objects which 
the Institute has in view; and from the character of 
the gentleman who is engaged in it, and the prospect 
held out to him of contributions toward its pages, the 
Committee are of opinion, that it promises to be a suc- 
cessful attempt at disseminati ul information in 
a style well adapted to its pu i 
is to present the latest im 
the arts in such a form 










days to get through the locks, counting nothing for 





classes of the 






expectations 
have formed — —_ it So 
cou t whi ink it w , it 
— ee present a coneiees medium, in ‘addition & 
similar publications already established, fur communi- 
cating to the public the proceedings of the Institute. 
In the present state of the resources of the Institu 
however, the Committee are of opinion, that it v 
not be expedient to adopt any measures on this sub- 
ject; but they beg leave, 


7 pa a to recommend 
the publication to the consideration of the members, 
individually, and of the public in genera). 
J. Lyxcu, 
T.B. Waxenan, 
June 10, 1830, H. E. Davigs,” 


(From the Norfolk Beacon of July 22.) 
Mea..—This necessary article of subsistence is 
now retailing in our market at one dollar per bushel, 
while corn is selling by the at 45 a 46; and by 
the hundred or two bushels at 30 cts.—(see our prices 
current,)—we are aware that the inad: of the 
supply is owing to the want of water in our mill 
ponds; but surely this circumstance does not justify an 
advance of nearly one hundred per cent. on the rela- 
wa of be bg Flour. We would advise 
our farmers, millers, others, having an ani 
of furnishing this necessary of Wie, Sand h inoae 
market as soon as possible. They may, we think, de- 
pend on getting 624 cents per bushel by the quantity. 


(From the Norfolk Herald.) * 

i y- —— par me of Norfolk, on Wednesday, 
st, an ordinance, authorising a subscription 
of stock, to the amount of thousand dollars, in 
the Virginia and North Carolina tion Cogn- 
pany. ‘This sum, it is estimated, will enable the com-— 
pany to supply all deficiencies in the of navi- 
gation and transportation, (which havohentafes limtit- 
on Geeoes tions,) and . afford facilities, if te 
to individual enterprize. [It gives us pleasure to 
that the fiscal affairs of the Cc ion are in| 
healthy a condition as fully to justify this act of libe- 
rality for public good—The present revenue of 

h is sufficient to provide for the interest of 
debt that will thus be incurred, and still leave a hand- 
some surplus; though, upon reflection,it would have 
been more equitable and beepers perhaps, to have provi 

e in 





ed for the payment of terest by a tax on the land. 

owners who will be more largely and immediately:bene . 

efited by the appropriation. ' 
‘¥ 


By the packet ship New ‘York, intelligence from 
y t shi ew > intelli from: 
England to the 16th June has been received at New 
York. From the 11th to the 14th the king appeared 
to be getting better, and some of the papers expressed 
hopes of his final recovery, while others consider 
these alleviated symptoms like the fitful sunshine at 
the close of a cloudy day. Parliament had passed 
Sir James Macintosh’s motion for wren Pr pun- 
aos of death for forgery, except for forgery 
of wills. 


The news from the continent is of little impor- 
tance. No information had been received from the 
French expedition, further than that it was detained 
at Majorca by contrary winds. The elections seem 


to absorb all the attention of the e of France. 
They had not commenced, but both parties were in 


active preparation. 


A paragraph under date of frontiers of i 
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mopepting & crow 
refused. “Prince Emilius, of Darmstadt is now spo- 





of as the new sovereign. 


v 16 from Palermo speak of a violent eruption 
' of Mount Aitna: There are seven openings on the 
> declivity of this mountain, and several villages have 
been destroyed. A shower of ashes, carried by the 
hurricane which at that time prevailed all over the 
Mediterranean, and in which some of our vessels pe- 
rished, has extended as far as Rome. Great injury 
has been sustained in Calabria, and great numbers of 
olive trees have suffered. 
EXPEDITION AGAINST ALGIERS. 
in Silliman, 13 days from Guadaloupe, informs 
itors of the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
that a ship had just ed there, which left Havre 
on the 15th June. .master stated, that a tele- 
phic communication was received the day he sailed; 
fat the French expedition had succeeded in landing 
15,000 men a little to.the northward of on vee This 
is lager from Havre than the advices from England. 
‘ Lonilon Corn Exchange, June 14. 
Ist week there were considerable arrivals of most 
kinds of English and — grain, and there 
wag a tolerably fair supply of flour. This morning’s 
fresh arrival is, however, very moderate. The ac- 
counts of the wheat crop are unfavourable, as the 
weather continues so unsettled. Superfine English 
whjeat and the best foreign red have obtained Is. to 
“Ms. per quarter advance since last Monday, but other 
degcriptions are not reported any higher. ‘There is a 
very slack demand for barley, and this article is full 
2s, per quarter cheaper. In beans and peas there is 
no/ Variation since this days se’nnight. 
Corn Exchange, Tuesday, June 15, 1830. 
"The atrivals of foreign wheat and flour are again 
iderable. In the early part of the week the 
t trade was dull, but there was ng disposition on 
.'* the part of holders to’ give way; subsequently a little 
révival was experienced, and good qualities of both 
«  fereign and Irish wheat brought fully previous rates. 
The scarcity of oats is becoming every day more ap- 
‘ — and has, at length, induced our millers to pur- 


rCa 
the 


a 


» 


freely, the sales of the week having been to a 

amount, and at an advance of Id. to 2d. per 

_s No change has occurred in the value of bar- 

y. Upwards of 20,000 barrels of American flour 

hiave been sold during the week at 25s. 6d. to 26s. 

derrel, and 27s. is now firmly demanded, with 

few gellers. Several cargoes of oats, under lock, have 
fodnd buyers at 2s. 6d, to 2s. 7d: per 45lbs. 

This morning’s market was not numerously attend- 

ed by country buyers, but having few samples of fine 

‘ wheat offering, such were readily sold at an advance 

on last Tuesday’s quotations of 1d. to 2d. per busbel; 

other qualities Were also held for a similar amendment, 

and several parcels of bonded were taken on specula- 

‘ tiom, at 7s. to 6s. $d. per 70lbs. Flour was Is. to 2s. 

and Oatmeal 2s. to 3s per pack dearer. Sales toa 

large amount were again made of oats, at fully the ad- 

vance noted above. Most of the Irish barley was 

) picked up at a small improvement; foreign was also 

. 1d. to ad. per 60]bs. dearer. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, June 14. 

Our Cotton market, in the early pert of the week, 

remained but subsequently the demand has im- 

i . ivate sales have fully realized our 

ed) 
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rara, 74d. to 94d.; 20 Barbados, 7d.,; 550 Egyptian, 
84d. to 8 7-8d., with 10 at 9d.; and 90 Surat, at 44d. 
per lb.; making together 2,640 bags. 
London, June 15, half past $ o’clock. 

Cotton.—T here are small orders for East India in 
the market, which cannot be executed in consequence 
of the firmness of the holders. ‘This market has re- 
mained very dull since our last. The prices remain 
steady since the last quotations. 


Prices Current in Boston, 23. 

Apples, best; bbl. .400 25.00. Beans, white, bushel. 
-87.21.10. Beef, mess, bb]. 9.25 a 10.50; cargo No. 1, 
9.00 a 9.50; No. 2, 6.602 6.70. Buller, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .10a.13. Cheese, new milk, 7. a .8; skim- 
med milk, 3. a.5. *Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.37 a 
5.53; Genesee, 5.87 a 5.75; Kye, best, 3.50a3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .46 a 55; Rye, .65 a .67; Barley .67; Oats 37a 
40. Hogs’-Lard, ist sort, new, lb. 9.a.9.50. Pork, clear, 
bbl, 17 a 18; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.50; Cargo, No. |. 
12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 2.00 a ——; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fow] Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, —— 
Tali Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top.62 a .75; Lu- 
cerne, lb..33 a. 38; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a.33; 
Red du. Northern, 7a8; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .50 a 
.55; do. do unwashed, .30 a.35; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .42 @ .45, do. half blood, .38 @ .42; do. quarter, 
washed, .35 @ .40; Native, washed .35 a .37; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort,.—a 50; do. 2d sort, .38 a.42; do. 
Spianing, Istsort, — a .40. 


Prices Current in New York, July 24. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20a22. Cotton, New Orleans .10} 
a .13; Upland, .93 2.114; Alabama,.10a.12. Cotton 
Bagging, ry - yd. .18 a .20; Flax .12a.17. Flax, Ame- 
rican, 7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a——;clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.874 a ; Canal 5.00 a 5.374; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.124 a 5.25; Richmond city mills, —— 
country, 4.69 a 4.75; Alexand’a, 4.75 a 5. Fredericks- 
burg 4.69 a-—— Petersburg, 4.75 a -——; Rye Flour, 
3°374 a——; Indian Meal, per bb}. 2.50 a —— per hd 
12.75 a 13.00. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a ——-; Vir. 
1.05 a 1.07; Rye, North, — a 66; Corn, Yel. Nor. .54a 
56; Barley, — a— Oats, South. and North, .$3 a .40; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 a 10.00; prime a 6.25 a 6.75; 
cargo 5.— a —— Butter, N. York, 124.15; shipping, 
6a10; Lard,.9a.—; Pork, mess bbl. 13.50 a 14.00; 
prime 9.75 a 10.00; cargo ——. 


AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE AND 
SEED-STORE, 
Vo. 36, West Pratt-street, Baltimore. 


ON HAND, and constantly manufacturing, a general 
assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of 
the best materials and on the latest and most approved 
plans. The Subscriber’s WHEAT FANS are of the 
Jatest.improvement, and will be warranted to please. 
His Patented CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS 
have never been surpassed in this, or any other coun- 
try, for durability, facility of cutting, and adaptation 
to any power and every kind of long forage; and also 
for cutting rags for making paper. All persons mak- 
ing, vending or using the aforesaid patented improve- 
ments without p authority from the Patentee, 
must expect to m penalty of the law for all such 
offences. Also geberal assortment of GAR- 















DEN SEEDS, warranted by the Messrs. 
Landreths, of Phi J. S. EASTMAN, 
§c> All orders attended to. 
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have t antipathy to .. Migael, will probably | last quotations. The public sales on Friday, however, . +a a ALMANAC. 

E the een of a. and the alan of | went off heavily, at a decline or 4d, on Sea Island, - : 

iguel will then be but of a short duration. _ 1d per Ib. on — Of gt ———- = Pex  * Wee -" bey an Moon, 

‘e undesstand that Lord Castlereagh has been dis- | Oly were sold, at 124d. to 13d. for middling to fair, oe. ; days./ sets, 
- . fromy the Admiralty Board; with little cere- and 154d, to 154d. for good fair to good quality, and ogg = bn, ane 
ofthis father, the Marquis of Londonderry. We have | 890d at 113d. per Ib. The private transactions com- | Saturday,.... 1 “| <1 40 
ait heasd ‘oie fe to succeed him, but, of course, the | prise 80 Sea Island, at"13d. to 14d. with a few at 18d. | Sunday,...... 1| 4 57 7 03 | 1 ‘ 2 20 
place willbe filled out of the army list—Standard. | 2nd 10 Stained at 94d.; 3,380 Bowed, 6 1-8d. to Monday,..... 42) 4 58} 7 02) 14°04/ $ 10 
Pri ick of the Netherlands is said to hate | 7 1844, 1,980 Orleans, 64d. to 7id., with 10 a 84d.; | Tuesday,.... 3) 459) 7 01 | 1402] 409 
Vises Peederick of the Netherian S is said to have | 3,270 Alabama and Mobile, 6d. to 7d.; $40 Pernam-| Wednesday, 4/ 5 0 / 700] 14 CO} 4 55 
With regard to Greece, that he has no inten- | bie, 73d. to 84d.5 1,730 Maranham, 6 3-8d. to 72d. | Thursday,... 5] 5 1 | 6 59 | 18 58 | rises, 

acrown which Prince Leopold has | 499 Bahia, 7 3-8d.; 20 Carthagena, 5!d.; 70 Deme- | Friday,....... é| 5 2] 658113 56| 845 








Full Moon—4th, 8h. 15m.—Morn. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Battimore Markets.—A trifling advance in the 
prices of flour has taken place since our Jast, the was 
gon price fur Howard street from new wheat bei 
g5 124. The receipts still continue small. There ig 
not much doing in the article. As wheat begins to 
come in more freely, the prices have declined a |ittle, 
There is very little doing wv beef on the hoof, and thé 





prices range about the same as for a few weeks past, | 


Tosaccy.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00*%a 9.00.+Crop, commen, 3.50 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow’ 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.0).—Fine ye 
16.00 a 20.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahan 
3.00—. a 4.0'—Kentucky, 4.50a 8.00. Cuba .18. 
28 00—St. Domingo, 8.00 a 165.00. The inspections of 
the week are 249 hhds Maryland, 46 lbhds. Ohio; 
total 295. oe 

FLroun—best white wheat family, $5 50 a 6.00—sy. 
per. Howard-strect 5.25—-city miils, 4.75 a5—Sug 
quehasna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25—-—Gramy 
best red wheat, new 95;—best white do. new 1,00 
common red 85 a 90——Corn, white, 45a .46—~; 
yellow .47 a .——-Ryt, .— a .48-—Oarts, .25 a .27— 
Beans, .90a1.00-Peas, 40a 50-CLover seep. 8.75 44, 
Timorny, 2.50 a —Orcnarv Grass, 1.50 a4 |.75— 
Herd’s,.75 a 1.25—Lucerne 30 4374 ib —Banuey,~ 
Fyaxsrep, 100 a—-Corton, Vir. 94.4 104 Lou. lel? 
—Alab. 94a .11—Tenn. .944.10—N. Car. .8h0 Bhs 
Geo. .94.10—Wuisxey, hhds. Ist p. .22a 224; in bbls 
23 a 24—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 «4.16— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a .22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.~-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $210 c 212; Country, dew-rotted, 5.54c. Ib. water- 
rotted, .6c.—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl, 
— a—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carclina, No. 1, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1. bbl. a 4.25 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50 a -— No. 2, 6.00—No. 3. 3.506 
-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .94 a4 .10—-Feathers, - 
-— a 35—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 380 a 8.90 
ground, 1.25 bbl.— Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00: high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.104 
$5.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef . 
pn the hoof, 4.50 5.00—Pine Wood, by the vessel” 
load, 2.00. Oak, 2.75 a 3.—Hickory, $4.50. 
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" (From™the Complete Grazier:) 
PRESERVATION OF RES. 
~ “Ag manures are Of such indispensable necessity to 
the farmer, and dung is in general so important a ma- 
pare, every possible method should be taken, not only 
to prevent it from being wasted, but also to improve 
it both in quality. amd in quantity. Im no way are 
manures more wasted, than by too great exposure to 
the sun, air, and rains; hence various expedients have 
been resorted to, in order to prevent this loss. Such, 
for instance, are the mixing of dry earth, or other ab- 
gorbent substances, which certainly will, in a great 
measure, prevent this inconvenience; the erection of 
slight sheds over dung-heaps with the same inten- 
tion; the covering of these heaps with turf sods (the 
side being dewnwards,) when the dung is to 
a kept till it be old; are by no means bad practices, 
as the turfs will, in the course of time, be converted 
into excellent manure. 
The farm-yard is doubtless the most proper and 
convenient place for forming dung-steads, or dung- 
meers,as the repositories for this useful article are 


i. variously termed. For middle-sized farms one will 


suffice: fog larger farms two or more will be necessa- 
ry, for the proper management of dung. According 


’ to the usual practice, a pit is dug sufficiently deep to 


the soil which the farm, may require; and into 

are thrown waste fodder, oo “ nets 
grasses, thistles, rushes, , and similar 

ic plants; litter, scrapings of the yard after the 
‘rain, sweepings of the kitchen, bones, ashes, shells, 
woollen rags, weeds, &c. which lie there and rot, un- 
til they are wanted for use. It has, however, been 
by the late Dr. Darwin, to ery oe 

heap of dung on a gently-rising eminence, with a ba- 
sin feieath, for collecting the superfluous water that 
may ooze from the heap. We would add, that if a 
shady spot cannot be obtained for this purpose, a slight 
shed should be thrown over the dung-stead, to pre- 
vent too much exposure to the sun, air, and rain; and 


that should be so contrived, that all the waste 
water urine of the yard, oil dregs, water, 
bloody water in which meat or fish has been washed, 


‘old useless brine, the suds and waste water of the 
farm-house—in short, every possible kind of liquor 
that may be useful—may flow through them into the 
reservoir, or basin, and be preserved. Dr. D. further 
states (in his “Ph ia,”) that some-earth, weeds, 
saw-dust, or other vegetable or animal excrement, 
should be thrown into such reservoir; which will, in 

uence, promote the fermentation and putrefac- 
tion of the substances therein contained, at the same 
time that the draining from the dung-heap will not 
be dissipated. 
. The necessary depots for manure being thus pre- 
ey will only remain for the farmer to avail 
i of every possible matter, both of the vegeta- 
ble and animal kingdom, for increasing and improving 
ils quantity and quality. In addition to the various 
articles enumerated in the preceding paragraphs, we 
would observe, that before the winter or foddering 
season commences, the surface of the cattle-yard may 
be raised by spreading thereon dry swamp-mud, 
pond-mud, the dry scrapings of roads or ditches, and 
similar matters that can be procured. On this stra- 
tum may be spread a little lime, for the more speedily 
avcelerating the decomposition of the Jitter, fern, and 
other tough vegetables that may be thrown upon it 
. for, that purpose; and, in case the season should prove 
foo dry, the decay of the vegetable matters may be 
ny by sprinkling them occasionally with water 
|drom the pump, or (which is preferable) with some of 
the liquor from the reservoirs at the bottom of the 
-steads. Every previous arrangement being thus 
» the cattle ought to be kept within their yards 
bout the winter season: where they are nume- 
38, the surface of the yards may be removed to the 
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dung-meers, and laid down afresh in the manner 
above mentioned. 

With regard to the increasing of the quantity of ma-~ 
nures, agriculturists are by no means agreed as to the 
point of allowing litter for their beasts to lie on, or of 
consuming their whole*stock of hay and straw, and 
placing the floors in such a direction, that they may 
be kept clean by sweeping only, so as to render litter 
of any sort unnecessary. ‘The latter practice was 
adopted by the late eminent breeder, Mr. Bakewell, 
is sanctioned by many eminent farmers, and, it is ob- 
vious, must produce the — quantity of animal 
manure, from the straw and coarse food being con- 
sumed by lean beasts, while the richer and more suc- 
culent is eaten by the fattening beasts, whether neat 
cattle, sheep, or lambs. Both practices, however, may 
perhaps be united with advantage, where the surface 
of the yard can be raised in the manner above mentioned. 

The augmentation of manure necessarily increases 
in proportion to the nature of their food. In chap. 
iii. pp. 132-152 of this work,* we have pointed out 
the various articles of the vegetable kingdom, that 
are best calculated for feeding and fattening cattle, 
and, we trust, have fully evinced the superiority of 
soiling, both as it respects the economical consump- 
tion of food, and also the production of manure. The 
quantity of manure, afforded'by a farm, may likewise 
be materially increased by having ing sh 
folds, (ante p. 168,t) and especially by adopting the 
Flemish practice of keeping them beneath covered 
folds. Fer this purpose, in F 
marked out, and spread with dry sand, four or five 


which the sheep are housed at night,a small quanti- 
ty of fresh sand (for which dry peat, or any of the 
earthy materials above stated, may be substituted) 
being laid on every evening. This is cleared out 
once a week, and carried toa dung-hill, or spread 


upon the soil. ‘The manure thus ucéd is admira- 
bly calculated, in the opinion of M. Quintine, for 
fertilizing almost every kind of nd, and in fact 


makes an excellent dressing for cold and stiff soils. 

The most effectual method of raising a supply of 
manure for land, (especially in counties that are si- 
twated at a distance frem the metropolis, so that 
cannot be thence supplied with dung, &c.) in Mr. 
Middleton’s opinion (‘Transactions of the Sogiéty 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &c.” vol. x¥%)'on- 
sists in raising green crops for the purpose @feeding 
sheep, bullocks, or other animals on the land’ ‘*For,” 
says he, “‘this is the only method by which the loss 
of nearly all their urine and dung, that unavoidably 
occurs under other systems of management, can be 
prevented; as there is a great waste, perhaps of half 
(including dung and urine,) in the stables, cow-sheds, 
fold-yards, and dung-hills, even under the best man- 
agement. Under ordinary management three parts of 
this manure are lost; but in the soiling of tares, turnips, 
cole, clover, &c. in the fields, there is no loss: the whole 
isimmediately applied, without the cost of carriage, to 
the enriching of the soil.”—Itis obvious, however, that 
much of the ameliorating properties of these manures, 
must necessarily be lost by evaporation, and otherwise 
be materially diminished; so that although (asin the 
county of Norfolk) the soiling of sheep with turni 
may be carried on with great advantage on light 
lands; yet, upon the fullest view we can give the 
subject, we are decidedly convinced that, under 
proper management, stall-feeding in the summer with 
green, and in winter with dry food, is the most effec- 
tual mode of obtaining the largest possible quantity of 
animal manure. 

In a former part of this chapter (p. $60,) the effect 
of human ordure,’as a manure, has been stated; and 
as, according to the present method of managing it, 
much valuable fertilizing matter is inevitably lost, it 
has been s ted (Communi to the Board 
of Agriculture,” vol. i.) ‘to oirs, or pits; 















* Complete Grazier.  ¢Ibid. 


| prevent the heaps from being. too much torn or 


landers, the ground is| In 
inches thick; on this are erected slight sheds, in’| f 


of proper Grains, furnishing them with covers, 
purpose of throwing in occasionally lime, peat, vege- 

table recrements, and other substances, that” tbe f 
remaved thes when they should bo tough me : 
pregnated and reduced to putrefaction, and be mixed 

with the common dung-heaps. In large towns and’ 

cities, where immense quantities of this kind of ma- 

nure are annually produced, it is recom led to 

construct such reservoirs or basins with sinseanooe 

and drains, but upon re larger scale, so that their con- 
tents may be removed as often as necessary, duri 

the night. Or, where large rivers flow throu o | 

ties or towns, &c. reservoirs of this description might- 

be formed on their banks, and the ordure be thenee . <P 
conveyed into covered boats or barges; or fhis manwy 
might probably be conducted, through the medium ; 
sluices, from the extremities of the common sewers 
into such barges, and be easily transported to distant 
places. And, as the system of canal navigation is 
now brought to so high a of perfection, the 
expense of carriage will be trifling indeed. 
Dung-steads may be tended, and the respective 
manure augmented at different times, when no other 
business of greater moment stands in the way;'and to 


or spread 
, or by swine. 
made Fetteryef 


about by the scra of 


try; and, from its judicious arrangement, it ” a 
im to the attention of agriculturists —In the tna ee 
place, all the scrapings of roads, mud of ditehes ‘om 
ponds, and the top mould of gravel-pits, are 
in the most convenient spots, as bottoms for ‘ 
hills; on these layers is carted-all the dung produeed* 
on the farm, ther with the whole of what canbe. 
obtained from London, and the various inns on=tlie’ * 
road; to which materials.are i added chalk, :* 
ashes, soap-boilers’ waste, bricklayers’.. rubbish, se 
In this state the mass or heap,cohtinues till. within 
one month of the time for manuring land; the whole 
is then turned and thoroughly mixed together,the. ~~ 
larger clods being broken into.small pieces, ei 
drier parts being thrown in the middle. In ¢ ¥? 
quence of this management, the mass becomes more” ». 
intimately blended, and the putrefactive process is 
completely finished, while the matters remain ina: 
heap. At the same time, by this method of ing © 
the bases of dang hills, the fertilizing liquor whi 
distils during the fermentation and heat that necessa- 
rily ensue, is. effectually preserved, and greatly con- 
tributes to ameliorate the soil. 
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(From the Easton Gazette.) | - 
GREAT CROP. 
The interesting letter annexed, is given tous, by. . 
our request, froma farmer who has never obtruded © 
himself upon the public attention, and whose — 
tion, as such, has been confined .to.the limits of the 
neighbourhood in which he lives. It is time that ~ 
such @ man was more generally known, and his wor- Ps, 
thy example held up to the imitation of all,—for.al- “ he 
though Talbot can justly pride herself ;upon contain- * 
a body of the : ) 
¥ nh 
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to any man, of any sort in Talbot county. His little 


at Emmerson’s point, consisting of 115 acres, 
twenty-eight years would not produce as much 
corn on one third of it, as was necessary to support 
Mr. Hambleton’s then very smal! family—since then, 


‘he has manured and improved it, supported a large 


family in greatest abundance and comfort, extended a 
most agreeable and liberal hospitality around to all, 
has placed upon his farm a valuable live stock, has 
put up good buildings, good fences, has every thing 
neat about him, has kept himself perfectly indepen- 


-dent.pf all the world, and enjoys al! the luxuries of 


the water and of the land under the smiles of heaven 
and the results of his own unrelaxing industry, care 
and good judgment. 

~ Let those of our fellow citizens who want to go to 
the western country to live cheap and abundantly 
upon fresh rich land, go first and visit Witiam Ham- 
bleton of Emmerson’s point, and see what care and 
industry and a judicious course of life will bring a 
man to; in a few years, upon as poora spot of earth 
as any on the globe—and then decide, whether it is 
better to remove all and toil in the wilderness, to live 
in cabins, a half hunter half farmer’s life—or to stay 
here, and with less labour and less hazard and less 
exposure, resuscitate the worn out glebe that our fore- 
fathers tilled, upon the margins of our healthful and 
productive salt waters, keeping up and preserving 
the green sod and the weeping willow that mark the 
consecrated spot where they sleep, and under whose 
papas and whose shade it becomes us to prepare to 
ie. 
This is a serious decision that ought to be made by 
all who have the remotest thought of emigrating 
from this beautiful land of their fathers. It is to be 
feared, that, too frequently, the spirit of emigration is 
prompted. by a spirit of idleness or restlessness, for 
we say it again and again, that frugality, industry, 
care, and judgment exercised here by a farmer, is as 
sure a means of delightful wealth, aye in those times, 
as can be had with equal frugality, industry, care and 


judgment any where, and with less toil and suffer- 


jng. A better f of which cannot be given than 
that offered us in the present establishment and inde- 
pendence of William Hambleten of Emmerson’s 
point—to whose interesting letter we now call atten- 


|tion. 


(For the Easton Gazette. ) 

Mr. Granam: July 18, 1830. 
Sir,—Having seeded four different kinds of wheat 
last fall, on a field I had in fallow, I determined to 
ascertain the yield of each kind per acre, for this pur- 
I got a line seventy yards long, and stretched it 
Ls detwew, I then crossed the lands, driving stakes 
down at each corner, until I returned to the begin- 
ning, I then directed a careful reaper to cut a narrow 
path from ove stake to the other—after this I directed 
all my reapers to cut each acre of wheat down care- 
fuily and to shock up the produce of each acre upon 
the assigned limits of each.—The first acre, was the 
rare ripe or early wheat—this gave me six shocks, 
which yielded thirty-seven bushels and a half, weigh- 
jug sixty-two and three quarters per bushels, which 
makes thirty-nine bushels and twelve lbs. The se- 
cond acre is what is generally called the old Virginia 
white wheat—this was a little hurt by the rust; made 
eight shocks, which yielded thirty-three bushels, 
weighing sixty-two and one half lbs. per bushel, 
which makes thirty-four bushels and twenty-two and 
a half lbs. The third acre was the red chaff beard- 
éd white wheat, on which I made, fifteen shocks, 
which yielded forty-one bushels, weighing sixty-four 
and a quarter lbs. per bushel, which makes forty-three 
bushels fifty-four lbs. and a quarter. This wheat 
grew six feet high, and so thick, that as the reapers 
bound it up I found by actual measurement, that for 
every three and a half feet in lengthit made one large 
sheaf of wheat—the lands four feet six inches wide. 
"The fourth acre was the old ‘red bearded wheat, on 


‘which I made nine shocks, which yielded forty-two 





bushels and three pecks, weighing sixty-two lbs. per 
bushel, which makes forty-four beshals and nine Ibs. 

Capt. Daniel Fiddeman, William Goldsborough 
and Samuel Hambleton, Esqrs. saw the third and 
fourth acres trode out and measured. 

The field on which this wheat grew contains sixty- 
five thousand corn hills, and including the turning 
rows makes about thirty acres; I think the field will 
average thirty-five bushels per acre. 

This field was broken up the middle of June about 
four inches deep; turned in a considerable quantity of 
clover and weeds, rolled it immediately, and let it lay 
until the grass and weeds began to grow, then cross 

loughed it, rolled and harrowed, seeded the first of 
Sooguhee sixteen hundred to the bushel, and plough- 
ed in very shoal. 

This field was manured with marsh of a superior 
quality, the land having previously a plenty of lime 
on it—I also manured with sea grass, and compost 
of different kinds—part of this field was very stiff 
level land—this I manured with sand at the rate of 
two hundred and fifty cart loads to the acre, which 
had a considerable quantity of very small broken oys- 
ter shells in it, and here I had my best wheat—my 
corn Jand that I had in wheat is the same size of the 
fallow, on the two I seeded eighty-eight bushels, and 
I think I shall make at a moderate calculation sixteen 
hundred bushels.* Wiruram Hamsieton. 


Emmerson’s Point, Bay Side, Md. 
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(From the Gardeners’ Magazine.) 


Outlines of Horticultural Chemistry:—Vegetable 
Physiology. By G. W. Sclenad. of Great 
Totham, Essex. 


The flowers and seeds are those essential parts of a 
plant by which it is preserved from extinction. Lin- 
nus has compendiously designated the parts of fruc- 
tification ‘‘a temporary part of vegetables, terminat- 
ing the old individual and beginning the new;” a de- 
finition, however, only strictly true when applied to 
annuals. 

The petals of the flower evidently act an important 

j@ nourishing the more essential parts of fructifi- 

inggince, if they are removed from plants natu- 
rally ing them, I am not aware of a single in- 
stance in which the seeds will advance a grade fur- 
ther towards maturity. The stamens and pistils are 
the most essential parts. The first are the members 
that secrete the pollen, or fecundating dust, without 
the application of which to the pistils the seed is 
never fertile.. It is the anther, or summit of each 
stamen, that secretes this fecundating matter. ‘The 
pollen appears to be, to the unassisted vision merely, 
a fine powder; but, in fact, each grain is commonly a 
membranous bag, varying in form in different species. 
Pollen is chiefly discharged from the anthers during 
dry warm weather; but each vesicle of it remains 
entire until it comes in contact with moisture, when 
it immediately bursts, and discharges its minute par- 
ticles in a form absorbable by the small ducts of the 
pistil. This necessary degree of moisture usually 
exists upon the summit of the pistils, to which the 
bags of pollen cling, and thus more securely deter- 
mine the impregnation of the seeds. We are fur- 
nished, by a knowledge of these facts, with a reason 
for the great injury occasioned to orchards, &c. by 
excessive wet weather during the time of flowering. 
The pollen is washed away Son the anthers as it Is 
secreted, and, exploding at the instant, either does 
not settle at all upon the pistils, or alights upon them 





* Nole by the Editor.—Mr. Hambleton has in_ his 
neighborhood many judicious farmers, who have long 
remarked his ¢ and many of them think his crop 
will be much ne eighteen hundred bushels than six- 
teen—and some say, they would not be surprised that 
his present crop should yield him two thousand bushels, 





whilst loaded with unnatural moisture which bs eet 
shaken ‘off, or is prevented entering their ake 
They warn us, also, from watering or disturbing” un. 
necessarily the gherbage of plants, under our care 
whilst they are in bloom. It is a faet of some impor. 
tance to be known by the cultivators of hybrids and 
new varieties, that in dry weather pollen may fe 
conveyed to a considerable distance uninjured. This 
is demonstrated by many observations on accident] 
impregnation§ by the agency of winds, &c.; and stil] 
more decidedly by Linneus, who kept some of ‘the 
pollen of the Jatropha drens in paper for more than 
a month, which afterwards fertilized the pistils t 
which it was applied. In the present general diffy. 
sion of botanical knowledge, it seems almost trite to 
observe that the seed grower should neither extermj. 
naté the barren plants of the diecious class, as in 
nach, asparagus, &c., nor remove the unfertile flow. 
ers of cucumbers, &c.; for, without these, the female 
blossoms would be equally unproductive. Many jn. 
sects are highly injurious in the hot-house, &e., tp 
the plants they contain; but an indiscriminate de 
struction is not to be recommended. Many of them 
bear pollen on their wings, &c., to female flowers, 
which otherwise would remain unimpregnated. 
humblebee, above all other insects, 1 would have he. 
friended, for its robust and hardy form enables it f 
get abroad and be employed in this useful work, 
when weaker insects are confined by inclement 
weather. . 

The stamens are changed into petals in double 
flowers, which are consequently unfertile: they ‘ate 
often likewise obliterated, either by excessive ‘di. 
tishment, or when the plant increases much 
as in Fiery Lily (Lilium bulbiferum.) If this exc& 
sive production of root is yery remarkable, it som 
times prevents the production of the flowers of 
plant entirely, as is the case with some early vati 
ties of the potato; for Mr. Knight demonstrated thit 
if the tubers of such were removed as they Wéie 
produced, the plants blossomed as freely as later ti- 
bering varieties; and, vice vers, the removal ofthe 
blossoms of tuberous-rooted plants promotes the ‘Site 
and number of the tubers. [t is not to be gupposed, 
however, that fibrous rooted plants are not similarly 
affected. I have observed the gooseberry bush, that, 
after being under the shade of trees, &c., had never 
borne fruit during a- series of years, to throw out a- 
nually a very excessive number of suckers. i 
fibrous-rooted land plants, which by accident are grow- 
ing in water, increase the number of their radicule énat- 
mously, whilst their fructification is diminished ‘aid 
abortive in proportion. 

Of the pistils, the two essential parts are the stig. 
ma, or orifice for the admission of the pollen, 
rally on the summit; and the germen which is ‘the 
rudiment of the future seed-vessel. Pistils, like 


stamens, are obliterated in double flowers, otherwis 
petals. To 


they are not so liable to become 
The production of the seed is “thé being’s end 










aim” of every plant: all its other parts, by mini 
ing in some way or other to its maturity, indicate i 
importance. Not perceiving that a description of the 
various parts of the seed would lead to any practical 
hints to the gardener, I shall proceed to the consid 
ration of the phenomena of ination. 

When a seed is placed in a situation favourable fa 
vegetation, it soon swells, its skin, or testa, burst, 
and a shoot, denominated the radicle, is protradel, 
and, ina short time, this is followed by a secont, 
which is named the plumula. The radicle by degrets 
sinks into the earth, and becomes a perfect rod} 
whilst the plumula rises above the surface, to 
and complete the form of the perfect plant. The% 
sentials for germination are several. The first) 
these appears to be the perfect maturity of the set 
for, although Sennebier found that peas will sdtih 
times vegetate, though sown in a green and’soft 
yet it is certain that the plants raised from imme 
seed are always weak in their growth, and | 
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tive. Some seeds require to be-sown immediately | the draining aperture of the pot. The chlorine gas 


ipen. The coffee bean, and the seeds of 
= wee fraxinella, refuse to germinate if not 
sowrr within five or six weeks after they have been 
ed; but by far the majority of seeds retain their 
wers of vegetating,if carefully preserved, for years. 
sowed barley, which vegetated after being 
ed 140 years. Farinaceous seeds, that is, such 
as contain a large proportion of starch, usually are 
those which retain their vitality the longest (harley, 
wheat,and oats, are of this number,) inasmuch as 
that constituent is very slow in decomposing. Oily 
seeds, and those enclosed in juicy berries, or other 
seed-vessels of a mucilaginous or saccharine quality, 
are the most liable to spoil. It is to be observed that, 
for the gardener, old seed is sometimes desirable, the 
ts from it run less luxuriantly in foliage, and pro- 
duce their blossom and fruit more early than those 
from new seeds: hence, for melons, early and late 
crops of peas, &e., seed that is a year or two old isto 
ferred. 
" ‘o seed will germinate without oxygen gas, mois- 
tare, and a certain degree of heat are present. ‘The 
requisite proportions of these vary in different indivi- 
duals; but, in the total absence of any one, no seed 
will advance a single grade in vegetation. When 
all are present to a seed, carbonic acid gas is evolved, 
and oxygen absorbed. This gas is afforded to the 
seed from the atmosphere, in which we shall see 
hereafter it exists in the proportion of about 21 per 
cent. From the experiments of Saussure we learn 
that, weight for weight, wheat and barley, during 
ination, absorb less oxygen than peas; whilst 
these consume less than beans and kidneybeans. The 
first two may, therefore, be buried at a greater depth 
below the surface of the earth than the last three, 
Without vegetation being prevented; for it is a want 
of adue supply of oxygen, at great depths from the 
surface, that prevents the germination of seeds so bu- 
ried. Seeds that are thus situated, however, will of- 
ten retain their vegetative power for an apparently 
unlimited period: hence, earth, taken from a conside- 
rable depth, will often, when brought to the surface, 
be with thistles, charlock, &c. In botanic 
plants, that were supposed to be lost to the 
establishments, have often been recovered by the ca- 
sual digging over the borders where they had been 
grown; some of their seéd having been buried in by a 
tevious turning over of the soil.” Seeds abounding 
in oil have been observed to retain their vitality the 
longest when so buried. eres 
ygen gas is so essential to germination, that any 
application to seeds that affords it to them in abun- 
dance greatly accclerates the process: hence, M. 
Humboldt found that chlorine, which yields abun- 
dance of that gas when in contact with water, by 
combining with its hydrogen and setting the oxygen 
at liberty, produced this acceleration of vegetation. 
At Vienna several seeds, which were of considerable 
age, and had constantly refused to germinate, did so 
feadily when treated with it. Plants raised from 


such seeds are undoubtedly more weak than others 


taised from seed in which no such extra-stimulus is 
required. Mr. George Sinclair, author of the excel- 
lent Hértus Gramineus Woburnénsis, however, in- 
forms me that he has employed chlorine with singu- 
lar success. He obtains it by mixing a table spoonful 
of 'muriatic acid with a similar quantity of black 
Oxide of maganese, and half a pint of water. After 
allowing the mixture to remain two or three hours, 
the ar | is to be immersed in the liquor for a similar 
period, and then sown. Another, and, I consider, the 
most eligible mode of applying the chlorine, was also 
Higgested to me by the same distinguished horticultu- 
In this way, he says, he has made tropical 
Seeds vegetate, which refused to germinate by other 
Modes of treatment. He placed the mixed .ingredi- 

Mentioned above in a glass retort, inserting its 
bulb in the hot-bed, and bringing its beak under the 
pot in which the seeds were sown, connecting it with 





is gradually evolved, passing through the earth of the 
pot to the seeds, accordingly as the heat required for 
the different species induces. 

Aghard and others have proved that seed will not 
germinate in any gas without a mixture of oxygen. 


(From Prince’s Treatise on the Vine.) 


NOMENCLATURE OF GRAPES. 
LOUISIANA.—PR. CAT. No. $87, 
This title has been adopted for a vine received 
from the interior of the state whose name it bears. 


It has not yet produced fruit hefe, and details on that) 
head cannot therefore be given at present. 


GRISWOLD’S SEEDLING. 


This vine was reared from the seed of a foreign 
variety by John Griswold, Em. of Columbia county, 
in this state, the berries are blue, and the vine pro- 
duces abundantly. 


SCOTT’S GRAPE. 


This fine variety was presented tome by George 
W. Jeffreys, Esq. of North Carolina, at the particu- 
lar request of the discoverer, Gen. John Scott of the 
same state. In a letter received from the latter, he 
remarks—the original vine grows in the woods, on 
the bank of a small stream; it is old and large, and 
runs to such a height upon a tree, that none of its 
branches can be lowered so as to form layers for 
planting. No other vine of the same variety has yet 
been discovered. Its fruit ripens abcut the first of 
October, the berries are round and about the middle 
size, skin thin, flesh juicy and delicate, and the fla- 
vour very fine. It belongs to the class of white 
grapes, is of an amber colour when ripe, and when 
used for tarts does not colour the pastry. As yet I 
have not been able to succeed with the cuttings, and 
apprehend that like our far-famed Scuppernong, and 
many others of our native varieties, it cannot readily 
be propagated in that way.” I have reared about 
twenty fine seedlings from the above named vine; 
which have grown vigorously, and being now in the 
second year’s growth, will no doubt produce fruit the 
ensuing season. 


BAILIE GRAPE. 


This title I have adopted for a fine native variety, 
received from Samuel Bailie, Esq. of Virginia, a 
friend and correspondent, to whose philanthropy and 
liberal sentiments I cannot render justice in any com- 
mon terms. The present is one of thirteen varieties 
he has transmitted to me, all of which were collected 
in their natural localities, and whose relative merits 
will form an object of future investigation. 

Mr. B. describes the fruit to which I have given 
his cognomen to be of medium size, of a red colour, 
and free from pulp, and considers that it will be a fine 
grape when brought into regular culture, to which it 
has never been submitted until the present year. 


CLARKE’S GRAPE. 


This variety was also received from Virginia, and 
is called after the proprietor of the plantation on which 
it was discovered. ‘The original vine is very large 
and old, and extremely productive, the bunches and 
berries are of good size, the grapes ripen well,-and 
are in perfection in August, and hang a long time on 
the wile. They are exceedingly sound and firm, 
sweet and well tasted, and the person who owns the 


vine, states that his mother used to have the grapes | P% 


gathered in the fall and ae up in a barrel, (a layer 
of straw and a layer of fruit,) and that they were 
preserved in this manner during the winter as plump 
and sound as when first packed away. 


SMALLWOOD. 


This fine native vine I received from E. Small- 
wood, Esq. of North Carolina, who exercises much 


,One shoot of the 





discrimination in regard to the qualities of valuable 


. 


fruits. He esteems it the most desirable variety for. 
making wine, although he has, also white and 
b uppernong. ‘The fruit he remarks is about 
half the size of the Muscatel grape. 

POND’S SEEDLING. 2 


This is a variety raised from a seed of the black fox 
grape, by Mr.Samuel Pond,of Massachusetts. Mr. P. 
states in a letter to me, that the bunches are long 
of size, the berries round, ‘and jui 
with a thin skin. He considers it one ofthe 
native varieties, and states, that its growth ig te- 
markably vigorous, with proportionably short joints. 
season measured twenty-seven 
feet, and on another of the same age he counted fifty- 
seven joints. fe 


38 


. 


i 


GALE GRAPE. ” 

This vine I received from Samuel Downer, Esq. 
of Boston, who obtained it from Troy, in this state, 
and informs me that it was raised from a seed of a 
Smyrna raisin, by Miss Gale of the latter city. Mr. 
D. who has seen the fruit, represents the vine to be 


very vigorous and prolific, the clusters of uniform ap- 


pearance, handsomely shaped without shoulders, and 
rounded at the top and base; the berries not quite as 
large as those of the Meunier or Miller grape, but of 
beautiful appearance, devoid of pulp, replete with 
page juice, and set with great compactness on the 

unches. Having myself examined the foliage par- 
ticularly, I find it to bear so strong a similarity to the 
Meunier, that it is evidently of that family: the fruit 
I have not seen, but Miss Gale informs me that it 
very much resembles the Black cluster. 


NASHUA. % 
A correspondent in Pennsylvania writes ‘me, that 
he has two varieties of grapes received from the state 
of Maine, which are reported to be very fine, one of 
which is. called by the above title; neither. has yet 
fruited with him, and he is unable to give’ descri 
tions of them at this time, I make them here a sub- 
ject of record to elicit fature investigation. 


WINDSOR. © 4. 

This vine I received from our highly intel 
and spirited fellow citizen, John.C. S. Monkur, 2 
corresponding secretary of the Maryland Society for 
the promotion of the vine culture. He states that it 
was found growing wild twelve miles north of Balti- 
more, at Windsor. the plantation of George ey 3 

Esq. It is very luxuriant, a great bearer, and 
every appearance of our common chicken grape, but 
very far exceeds it in the deliciousness of its fruit. 


" 


very 


\ 


*. 
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The clusters are large and long, the berries round, of — 


a blue culour, in size larger than the ordinary wild 
grape, and replete with a grateful juice, resembling 
in taste the Meunier or Fromenté. It ripens there 
the last week in August, and makes an excellent 
wine. 





(From the British Farmers’ Magazine.) 
BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 


Much importance is at present attached in France 
to the manufacture of beet-root sugar. The expen- 
sive process for the manufacture of beet-root 
has till now been the cause which has kept up its 
price on a par with the sugar of West India growth; 
and to diminish this, so far as finally to make the for- 
mer more marketable, so that France may one day 
dispense with the foreign supply of an article of so 
ramount a necessity in that country, seems to én- 

oss the attention of land-owners, growers, refiners, 
and chemists, We find in a number of the Journal 
de Commerce, an account of two experiments recent- 
ly tried with this view, which have been attended 


with much success; and, as the particulars are rather 
curious, we give the substance of them. Both ex 
timents were made at the of Mr. Charl 
Derosne, at Chaillot, near Paris, and in the presence 


of a great number of eminent chemists, “Ihe first 
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tended to show the power of a newly-invented sys- 
tem of defecation, during which Mr. Derosne succes- 
sively defecated two doses of beet-root juice off600 
litres each, through the agency of alum, the proper- 
ties of which preclude the inconveniencies attending 
the use of lime, and have produced a much -more 
complete discolouration than was obtained by all for- 
mer systems. The juice defecated was so limpid and 
ure, that on being boiled it appeared like water, per- 
ectly free of froth, Reduced toa thicker body, it 
formed itself into a syrup of the most perfect beauty, 
which, after the evaporation, and without the help of 
the stove, yielded a sugar of the finest-colour. ¢. 
_.The second experiment was meant to evince the 
power of evaporation in twelve hours, by a new 
method. By the means of 209 killogrammes of pit- 
coal, there were evaporated in the boilers exposed to 
the direct action of the fite, 1,347 litres of water in 
ten hours. The steam thereby produced, heated in 
one hour and two minutes, 600 litres of beet-root 
juice, of which it operated the defecation; it heated 
besides, in another hour, the liquid which was circu- 
lated in the boilers intended to rest on the fire. In 
taking, for the employment of these two hours, the 
lesser quantity of evaporation obtained during the ten 
first,—that is, 128 litres of water,—the total result 
of the experiment is, 2,115 litres of water, or for 
every killogramme of coals, a direct evaporation 
of 60 kil. 44., and an indirect one of 3 kil. 67.; in 
ali, 10 kil. 11.,—a result which no system of evapo- 


ration has been hitherto known to attain. | 


RURAL ECONOMY. 





(From the Library of Useful Knowledge. ) 
THE STRANGLES IN HORSES. 
This is a disease principally incident to young 
horses—usually appearing between the fourth and 


. fifth year, and oftener in the spring than in any other 


rt of the year. It is preceded by cough, and can at 

t be scarcely distinguished from common cough, 
except that there is more discharge from the nostril, 
of a yellowish colour, mixed with matter, but gene- 


_ Fally without smell; and likewise a considerable dis- 


charge of ropy fluid from the mouth, and greater 
swelling than usual under the throat. This swelling 
increases with uncertain rapidity, accompanied by 
some fever, and disinclination to eat, partly arising 
from.the fever, but more from the pain the animal 
feels in the act of chewing. There is considerable 
thirst; but after a gulp or two, the horse ceases to 
drink, yet is evidently desirous of more. In the at- 
tempt to swalluw, and sometimes when not drinking, 
a convulsive cough comes on, which almost threatens 
to suffucate the animal, and thence probably the name 
of the disease. The tumour is about the centre of 
the channel under the jaw, it soon fills the whole of 
the space, and is evidently one uniform body, and may 
thus be distinguished from glanders, or the enlarged 
glands of catarrh. At length the centre of it becomes 
more prominent and softer, and it evidently contains 
a fluid. This rapidly increases, the tumour bursts, 
and a great quantity of pus is discharged. As soon 
as the tumour has broken, the cough subsides, and 
the horse speedily mends, although some degree of 
weakness may hang about him for a considerable time. 
Of the cause of the disease we can say but little. 
Few horses, possibly none, escape its attack; but, 
that attack having over, the animal is free 
from it for the remainder of his life. Catarrh may 
—, or may is to the attack, and. un- 
loubtedly the state of the atmosphere has much to do 
with it, for both its prevalence and its severity are 
connected with certain seasons of the year and chang- 
es of the weather. There is no preventive for the 
disease, nor do we believe that is an thing 
pov. sagt ty There are strange stoves tcld wit 
to 


this; but the explanation of the matter is, 





that when several horses in the same farm or in the/ i 


same neighbourhood have had strangles at the same 
time, they have been exposed to the same powerful 
but unknown exciting cause. . 

The treatment of strangles is very simple. As the 
essence of the disease consists in the formation and 
suppuration of the tumour under the jaw, the princi- 
pal, or almost thé-,sole attention of the practitioner 
should be directed to the hastening of these process- 
es: therefore, as soon as the tumour of strangles evi- 
dently appears, the part should be actively blistered. 
Old practitioners used to recommend poultices; which, 
from the thickness of the horse’s skin, must have 
very little effect, even if they could be confined on 
the part; and from the difficulty and almost impossi- 
bility of this, and their getting cold and hard, they 
must weaken the energies of nature, and delay the 
ripening of the tumour. Fomentations are little 
more effectual. A blister will not only secure 
the completion of the process, but hasten it by 
many days, and save the patient much pain and ex- 
haustion; and it will produce another good effect—it 
will, previous to the opening of the tumour, abate 
the internal inflammation and soreness of the throat, 
and thus lessen the cough and wheezing. 

As soon as the swelling is soft on the top, and evi- 
dently contains matter, it should be deeply and freely 
lanced. It is a bad, although frequent practice, to 
suffer the tumour to burst naturally, by which a rag- 
ged ulcer is formed, very slow tovheal, and difficult 
of treatment. If the incision is deep and large 
enough, no second collection of matter will be formed: 
and that which is already formed may be suffered to 
run out slowly, all pressure with the fingers being 
avoided. The part should be kept clean, and a little 
friar’s balsam daily injected into the wound. 

‘The remainder of the treatment will depend on the 
symptoms, If there is much fever, and evident af- 
fection of the chest, and which should carefully be 
distinguished from the oppression and choaking occa- 
sioned by the pressure of the tumour, it will be pro- 
per to bleed. In the majority of cases, however, 
bleeding will not only be unnecessary, but injurious. 
It will delay the suppuration of the tumour, and in- 
crease the subsequent debility. A few cooling medi- 
cines, as nitre, emetic tartar, and perhaps digitalis, 
may be given, as the case requires. ‘The appetite, or 
rather the ability to eat, will return with the opening 
of the abscess. Bran-mashes, or fresh cut grass or 
tares, should be liberally supplied, which will not 
only afford sufficient nourishment to recruit the 
strength of the animal, but keep the bowels gently 


open. If the weakness be not great, no further me-- 


dicine will be wanted, except a dose of mild physic, 
to prevent the swellings or eruptions which some- 
times succeed to strangles. In cases of debility, a 
small quantity of tonic medicine, as camomile, and 
gentian with ginger, in doses of a couple of drachms, 
may be administered. 

As strangles seem to be a disease from which few 
horses escape, and which, although attended with lit- 
tle danger, is sometimes tedious in its progress, and 
accompanied by much debility, some foreign veteri- 
nary surgeons have endeavoured to produce a milder 
disorder by inoculating, either with the matter from 
the tumour, or the discharge from the nose; and it is 
said. that a disease, with all the characters of stran- 
gles, but shorter and milder in its course, has super- 
vened. English practitioners have not, we believe, 
tried the experiment. 





To Remove a Tient Storrper FROM A DECANTER. 

It frequently happens that the stopper of a glass 
bottle or decanter commas fixed in its place so firmly 
that the exertion of force sufficient to withdraw it 
would endanger the vessel. In this case, if a cloth 
wetted with hot water be applied to the neck of the 
bottle, the glass will ex , and the — be 4 
larged, so as to allow the stopper to be easily with- 
drawn. —Cabinet Cyclopedia. 





~ ae 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. ~ 





FEMALE STRATAGEM. 


Of all stratagems resorted to by female’ Sais } 


nuity to obtain a suitable husband, we know of none 
so extraordinary as that of the French lady: who 
gave out that her head resembled a “death’s head. 
Among,the numerous lovers, who, in consequence of 
the immense wealth she was reputed to possess, ag. 
pired to the honor of her hand, in spite of the ter: 
rors of her face, there was reckoned no less than 519 
reffmed rakes, and 200 rained gamesters. - She 
shewed to a person who was in her confidence, twen- 
ty-five or thirty letters which she had received from 
Belgium, written by certain well known characters, 
who said that they would never revolt, though she 
should prove to be the most hideous object in the 
world. They were disposed to flatter, caress, and’ 
wed the plague itself,so they could procure abun- 
dance of gold. All the letters she left unanswered: 
but toa few she was generous enough to order her 
secretary to return thanks. Her friends were per- 
mitted to take a copy of the following:— : 

«*Madam—Report has goubtless painted you less 
handsome than you are; but none, at least, will re- 
fuse to admit that your physiognomy is expressive, | 
should have had the honor of presenting myself be- 
fore you, and declaring my passion, had not pitiless 
creditors detained me in the Conciergerie. I must 
beg you will have the goodness to pay me a Visit, ty 
receive the proposition I am so anxious to make, 
Though you may have shown a little of the coquette, 
in order to set yourself off to the best advantage, 
that is not the fault of nature; consequently it can + 
make no kind of difference in my intentions. No‘ag 
pect can be more hideous in the eyes of a prisonef, 
than his prison. Bring me liberty, and you will ap: 
pear charming indeed. If you should favour me with 
a visit, you will see a young man twenty-five yeats 
of age, who has, among other advantages, a tolerable 

rson, with a mind proper to meet worldly success. 

e has moreover the an, seh declare his ardent vows, 

FoLLevan_e. 

«<P. S—Be so good as to request the jailor ofthe 
Conciergerie to lend his parlour for the interview.” 

The mind of the young lady did not tend to a 
union, in consequence of the above invitation; yet her 
heart was not insensible. In the brilliant circle in 
which she moved, covered constantly with a mask, 
she distinguished a young man of noble and interest- 
ing countenance, whose mind had been well cultivat- 
ed. He had a fortune which placed him above inter- 
ested views. The young man, on his part, was 
much charmed with the and delicate senti- 
ments the young lady with invisible features display- 
ed in her conversation, that he at length declared all 
his happiness depended on a union. She did not de- 
ny the impression he had made on her heart, nor coa- 
ceal the pleasure she would feel in acceding to his 
proposal,—but expressed to him, at the same time, 
the dread that he would repent on beholding her 
face, which she described to be that of death in its 
most terrific form. She him to beware d 
rashness, and consider well, whether he could beat 
the disappointment he might incur. 

“Well, well,” said the young man, “‘accept my 
hand, and never unmask but to the eye of your hue 
band.” I consent,” replied she; “I shall not sur- 
vive the appearance of affright and disgust, and per 
haps contempt, you may feel after marriage.” “I 
will not shrink from the proof; it is your heart, and 
not your figure, that I love.” “In eight days,” said 
the lady, “you shall be satisfied.” They prepared 
for the marriage, and, notwithstanding the refusal d 





the generous oung man to accept a million in ban 
bills, she set 1 her property on him. | “If 
have not courage pear to suffer,” said she, 
your companion, I shall at least be consoled by the 
reflection, that I have enriched him whom I love, am 
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ie will. perhaps drop a tear to my memory.” Re- 
tufning from the altar, she threw herself on het 
knees before her spouse and’ placed her hand on her 
mask. What a situation for the husband! His heart 
pitated, his face turned pale, the mask fell and he 
pd an angel of beauty! She then exclaimed af- 
fectionately, you have not deserved deformity—you 
merit the love of beauty! The happy couple left Pa- 
ris the next day for Livonia, where the great proper - 
ty of the lady was situated. 





CAUTION TO TIPPLING HUSBANDS. 


We have been informed, that during the severe 
frost which took place about two months ago, a lively 
lass, who married about a year and a half before toa 
young farmer, on the borders of Romney Marsh, was 
much seandalized at her husband’s going too often to 
the public house, and staying there too late when he 
was there. Several little conjugal expostulations hav- 
ing failed of producing an alteration, the lady, in a 
moment of passion, declared positively that if ‘it oc- 
curred again she would throw the baby (an infant 
four months old, of which he was very fond) into the 
military canal, and herself in after it. Not dreaming 
that she would carry her threat into execution, a few 
days only had elapsed, when the 

‘Jron tongue of midnight had told twelve,” 


before Mr. knocked at his own door. His wife 
let him in herself, and without saying a syllable, set 
down the candle, walked deliberately to the cradle, 
snatched up the unconscious little innocent sleeping 
within it, and rushed out of the house. It is hardly 
necessary to say that, the alarmed husband ran hastily 
after, but so sudden and unexpected had -been . her 





@ movement, that she had gained a considerable start, 


and the canal being but a few yards from their dwel- 
ling, reached the towing path before he could over- 
take her. He was just in time to seize and save her 
from self-destruction; but the poor Jittle thing was al- 
ready in the middle of the water, at that spot about 
four feet deep, and he could witness its struggle by the 
light of the moon. In an instant he threw himself in, 
and grasping the night gown which had prevented 


the wearer from sinking, brought safely to the bank—: 


the cat!—dressed in little Polly’s bed clothes, exceed - 
ingly wet, and now mewing piteously. His spouse, 
in the mean time, had regained her own door, which 
was not opened till he had plenty of time to enjoy all 
the comforts of his situation. Before, however, he 
was quite an icicle, admission was vouchsafed; but the 
story of his self-inflicted ducking got wind, no fur- 
ther stratagem was necessary to wean the swain from 
his sympostum, the jokes of his convival acquaintance 
sre Swaps to prevent his again partaking their 
revels; the impudent little pot-boy himself cries mew! 
whenever he sees him.—London paper. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





(From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.) 


EXPLOSION OF STEAM BOILERS. 

Cireular of the committee appointed at a meeting of 

the Board of Managers of the Franklin Institute, 

to inquire into the causes and the means of pre- 

venting explosion of steam boilers. 

Philadelphia, June 1830. 

Sir,—“The Franklin - Institute of the state of 
Pennsylvania, for the promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts,” have had their attention lately called to the 
subject of the Explosion of Steam Boilers, by the la- 
mentable number of accidents that have occurred in 
steamboats during the present season; and by the 
peinful circumstances which have in many cases at- 
tended these accidents. They have long had the sub- 
ject before them, and are impressed with the hope, 


that those explosions were produced rather by imper- | 
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fection in the’ construction, arra ent, or mal 
ment of the machinery, than by any inherent and ir- 
remediable source of danger in the invention itself. 
Feeling a high interest in the promotion of the ‘suc- 
cess of the mechanic arts, and especially of that of 
steam navigation, which with pride they consider as 
peculiarly the offspring of American ingenuity and 
perseverance, they have-appointed the undersigned a 
committee for the purpose of inquiring: — 

. Ist, What are’ the ble causes of the explo- 
sions of boilers on board of steamboats? 

2nd: If any, what are the best means to obviate 
the recurrence of these evils, or to dimitiish the ex- 
tent of their injurious influence, if they cannot be 
wholly guarded against? 

$d. By what means can those remedies be applied 
and enforced? 

We are aware, that no investigation of so difficult 
and extensive a subject, can be productive of good, 
unless it pecasion a concentration upon one point, of 
all the information that results from the use of steam- 
boats over so vast a country as ours, during a period 
of en of twenty years. With this view, we 
beg leave to call your attention specially to it, and to 
request that you may be pleased to communicate to 
us the result of your observation, experience or re- 
flection, on these interesting questions. We shall 
feel thankful to you, particularly for an account of 
any explosion, which may have occurred in your vi- 
cinity, of under your observation, or of which you 
may have obtained correct information. By collect- 
ing the facts in a number of explosions, we may be 
able to arrive at some satisfactory conclusions, as to 
‘the causes which produced them. We are aware, 
that these may have been different, in different cases, 
and we are by no means prepared to assume as cer- 
tain, that a simple and efficacious remedy will be de- 
vised, but we hope it may be found; and without any 
undue interference with the right of individuals, or 
with the freedom of commerce and industry. 

We had at first, proposed to draw up a series of 
questions for publication and circulation, but upon 
mature deliberation prefer to leave the subject open, 
assuring you, that any information or’su tion will 
be thankfully received, and duly nek naptiotoend in the 
report which we shall make of the result of our in- 
vestigation. We leave, however, to suggest a 
few general heads, which may direct your attention 
to those points updn which we are chiefly anxious to 
obtain information, viz: 

The Boiler.—Its size, form and relative thickness, 
the material from which it is made, (of copper or 
iron, &c.) if of iron, whether of foreign or American 
iron, especially in the boilers that exploded. 

Safety Valve—lIts form, size, load in p 
to the thickness of the boiler, liability to get out of 
order, facility of repair, number used, location of the 
valve. 

Supply of Water.—Mode of insuring a sufficien- 
cy, how gauged? 

Arrangement of the Boilers in the Boat; which is 
the least liable to accident? 

Construction of the Boat—to avoid the accidents 
in the boilers. 

In addition to these, we will add, it is our wish 
that the investigation should take the widest range, 
and we beg that you will give the same scope to your 
answer. 

Please direct your reply,.to Mr. William Hamil- 
ton, Actuary of the Franklin Institute. 


; 
: 


W. H. Keating, Robert Hare, M. D. 
Samuel V' Merrick, Alexander Dallas Bache, 
Isaiah Lukens, James. I. Rush 

James Ronaldson, 


Rob’t M. Patterson, M.D. J. K. Mitchell, M. D. 
Benjamin Reeves, George Fou, 
Thomas P. Jones, M.D. Walter R. Johnaon, - 
M. W. Baldwin, James P. Espy, 
George Merrick 
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“Mr. Eprron,—Every.netural, occurrence; whether 
usual or rare, whether important or pee eae ayy ° 
demands the attentive consideration of the. S 
It is a reflection, no less. ding to us. than true in 
itself, that many,of the dai y phenomena remain. yet 
to be explained, and that what are most familiar to 
om senses, have ae exposed. to the mpegs it 

our minds. , the disposition ur men- 
tal faculty is such that it is inclined. torecaseh into the 
nature.of curigsities while.it neglects sts. fre- 
quently exhibited to it, and darts over d tic. and 
rich fields of science to cultivate a, foreign and less 
productive soil. This, in my opinion, is a.strong, pro- 
pensity of the mind, and evinges, itself. as. 
ously in the common laborer, as in the philosopher; for 
every strange occurrence excites in all. the ‘‘why and 
wherefore.” It is.a misfortune to science that, every 
man is not possessed with a philosophic and logical 
mind, and thence able to explain all circumstances 
coming within the ;range of his sensitive organs. 
Were sueh the state of society the true and. only per- 
manent philosophy wuuld rapidly, advance, for’ it 
would then be less. in the hands of, those fanciful men, 
who manufacture facts to suit opinions rathef than 
draw conclusions from ening Oner—te making 
their reasoning hypothetical. when it.should be induc- 
tive. ; 

These reflections, used here: as introduetary, arose 
after reading your statement respecting: ‘(Ezgot. in 
wheat,” and as the occurrence is. one which has escap- 
ed ordinary. observation, I determined to examine into 


the cause and habitanee of Ergot. Ergpg.i +4 
which is commonly understood to desi ‘excre- 
scence of a dark brownish color externall 


ish within, projecting from among the calyces on; the 
spike of the rye plant, (Secale Cereale.) Its botani- 
cal name is Secale Cornutum, though it_has many. 
Secale Corniculatum, Clavus. Secah-. 
nus; apfew of the Germans, Seigle 
Ergote, of the French; and in land, the Spur, 
Hornseed, and or Horned . The Secale 
Cornutum willbe found growing most abundantly 
upon the isolated stalks of rye which come up ia 
wheat fields, in the spontaneous growths occurring in 
clover patches, and along the gramineous margin of 
rye fields. It is often perceptible at a great distance 
projecting out like a cock’s spur—though sometimes it 
is so diminutive and invested so closely by the glume 
that it requires a careful eye to detect it: in the for- 
mer case there will seldom be found more than from 
one to a half dozen in each head, but in the latter the 
head through its whole extent will frequently be filled. 
It is my intention of. extending this communication 
into an essay, and therefore I will ask and endeavor 
to answer the query—hat is t? In the opinion 
of some it is considered as a distinct plant occupying 
the glumes of the rye as a parasite, and to 
the Crytogamous class, of the genus scelorotium, and 
natural order fungi. Others believe it to be a morbid 
growth of the grain; and this accords with my own 
opinion. I have paid particular attention to it duri 
this season, and from the following circumstances 
am induced to support such an opinion, viz:—Ist. It 
is no parasitic fungus or distinct plant, because it as- 
sumes the general configuration-of the ordinary heal- 
thy grain. 2d. Because it is embraced by the same 
glume or calyx, 3d. It never occurs that a .grain of 
rye and a grain of ergot grow together from the same 
enclosure. 4th. U the apex of every grain of 
the shrivelled remains of the rye, possessing # 
whitish appearance, can be observed connected dike an 
epiphysis. And 5th. Because it’sometimes 


upper half having the characteristics of a sickly grain 
Fras while: teeloioion ion possesses all 
periien of guanine engot. Whe thesssoveyil cunolder 


as the correct answer to the above question is, that 
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ergot is a diseased grain of rye, uced by aninsec- | Exgot ore or more larve of a certain insect may be | they cannot avoid eating large quantities of it, ag 


tile cause, exclusive of any morbid action in any other 
part of the plant. 7 : 

Until I had read in your paper of ‘ergot in wheat,” 
I was not aware that such a thing existed, and it was 
the curiosity of the statement that stimulated me to 
investigate the subject more minutely. According to 
the idiom of medical language, the word ergot is only 
applicable to the Secale Cornutum or spurred rye, but 
in a physiological and pathological sense it is consis- 
tently applied to all species of vegetables wherein the 
same process of causation obtains, and therefore your 
expression of “ergot in wheat,” though it be an inno- 
vation, is notwithstanding cunsistent with correct 
views. 
peatedly inquired after the same fact, and met with 
only one person who had any knowledge of such a 
circumstance. This was a farmer living on Little 
Chicques, who informed me he had often seen ergot 
in wheat, particularly in the white wheat, but that 


the _— were much smaller than those in rye. | Pe 


While riding along I had been looking in every wheat 
field in vain to discover it, until I alighted one day to 
pick some ergot from rye in a wheat field, when I ac- 
cidently discovered ergot in the wheat. Put upon the 
“qui vive” by this discovery, soon collected upwards 
of 50 heads of wheat containing ergot—most of them 
but one grain, and some two and three grains. The 
ergot of the wheat is mueh shorter, thicker, and more 
clumsy than that of rye, though both are of the same 
coler internally and externally. There is no doubt 
that ergot* has been in wheat as long as in rye—but 
that it escaped being generally observed in consequence 
of being more secluded, for it requires a sharp eye to 
detect it. _ It would be an interesting experiment, and 
worth the trial, to ascertain whether it produces the 
same efféct upon the female system as is occasioned 
by the ergot of the rye. I am of the opinion that 
similar effects would be produced, and it is my inten- 
tion to satisfy myself on this point. 

In searching after the etiology of Ergot it is first 
necessary to a the economy ef vegetation. 
‘The vegetable, like the animal world, possesses an 
organic sensibility, on which its existence and its pe- 
culiarities depend. ‘The sap or vegetative blood cir- 
culates through all parts of a plant,and is distributed 
as pabulum to every point, and the organic sensibility 
of every point accumulates nutrition from the sap. 
Though the sap is unique in all parts of a plant, yet 
the modelling action of the peculiar organic sensibili- 
ty converts it into a substance similar to that in 
which it circulates, and the different parts of plants— 
such as the epidermis, phyteumacole, cortex, li- 
ber, lignum, and medulla, are all formed from a 
single fluid by the respective sensibilities of these 
parts. This, it appears to me, so far as it goes, is 
the true physiology of vegetation—but if, in any part 
of a plant, there is any agent, which interrupts or 
counteracts the regular operations of nature, the ac- 
tion as well as the structure of that part will become 
modified. I will now apply this knowledge to the 
explanation of the production of the Ergot. A stalk 
of rye has this organic sensibility in al] its parts. 
Now when the sensibility of any part or organ of 
this plant is acted upon by any agent other thon its 
customary stimulus, it becomes perverted, and its 
operations consequently differ. ‘Thus in the forma- 
tion of Ergot, the young grain, as I believe, is punc- 
tured by a certain insect—this checks the natural 

rogress of its functions, poisons the seed while grow- 
ing, and converts it into a different substance. Not- 
withstanding the same juices may supply the grain, 
yet the organ which operates upon them being alter- 
ed, they will be applied to different purposes, and 
though in a natural and uninjured state of the grain 
they would have formed rye, yet under these circum- 
stances. they serve for the manufacture of Ergot. 
The opinion that an insect punctures the grain and 
deposits its eggs in the production of Ergot is corro- 
borated by the fact, that wherever there is a grain of 


Since your paper of the Ist inst. I have re- | 





seen at the base of it, of a bright orange color, hav- 
ing a black microscopic point at one end, and being of 
py 2s shade through the opposite third of its body, 
They may often be discovered over other parts of the 
Ergot, particularly in any cracks, and in a spongy 
place between the black and whitish end. I have 


also seen an extremely minute insect, scarcely disco- } 


verable without the microscope, of a transparent gum 
arabic cast, and racing actively over the grain. In 
order to strengthen our views on this point,I will 
state a fact within my recollection. Dr. Wm. P. C. 
Barton had a box of Ergot secluded in the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania, and after some time he found the 
inner surface of the glass-lid covered with spots re- 
sembling the excrement of an insect. Examining 
the inside of the box he found that the whole mass 
of contents were agglutinated, and that every single 
grain of Ergot gave out a phalena—a* moth, or in- 
sect resembling the Hessian fly. Now the box was 
rfectly air ught, so that no insect could insinuate 
itself into it. ‘They must, therefore, have been pre- 
viously connected with the Ergot, and its agglutina- 
tion must have been occasioned by some entomologi- 
cal cause—as the interlocation of larve, or the depo- 
sition of insects in the rye under certain states of the 
weather. This, I consider, is sufficient evidence to 
prove that Ergot is formed from and out of a grain 
of rye, owing to the puncture of an insect causing a 
diversion of the juices anda morbid action of the 
rt. 

What I have written respecting the cause of Ergot 
in rye, and the circumstances attendant on its growth, 
may also be applied to Ergot in wheat. Indeed, 
were I not satisfied already of the fact, I should have 
supposed, from analogy, that Ergot also occurred in 
wheat. It would be a matter of no surprise to me 
should I discover it in all the varieties of the Cerea- 
lie bearing the same general characters and proper- 
ties of the secale cornutum. I will even extend my 
belief further—it appears to me possible that Ergot 
may occur in almost any vegetable. The gall-nut 
may be considered as nothing more nor Jess than the 
Ergot of the Quercus Cerris, produced by a deposi- 
tion of the eggs of the Cynips quercus folii in the fo- 
liage and other tender parts ot the tree. Around this 
puncture an excrescence is formed by the diverted 
juices, in the same way as the excrescential disease 
of the rye, within which incubation of the egg oc- 
curs, and the larva passing through all the stages of 
its metamorphosis becomes a perfect insect, and, as 
took place in Dr. Barton’s box of Ergot, finally eats 
its way out. The Quereus Alba, or white oak, also 
has its peculiar Ergot, and the noted cedar apple, 
which has been considered as the fruit of the cedar 
tree, is also nothing more than an Ergot. Such facts 
as these are calculated todo away the opinion that 
Ergot is a “parasitic fungus,” or an actual plant pro- 
duced by seeds germinating in the rye, and serve to 
substantiate the views which I have advanced. As 
all the Ergots, which have been subjected to experi- 
ment, have proved to be active and medicinal agents, 
it would be an interesting inquiry to ascertain wheth- 
er all kinds of Ergot do not possess active and medi- 
cinal properties. ‘This subject seems inexhaustible, 
but as I have already written more than I had at first 
intended, I will conclude by asking the attention of 
scientific men to all the varieties of Ergot. 

Mount Joy, July 10th, 1830 Mepicvs. 





Mr. Editor,—Since having read the production of 
Medicus in your paper of the 15th, on the subject of 
Ergot, I have been led to suppose that it may be in- 
jurious to turn most kinds of farm stock to pasture, 
in clover fields which have much ‘volunteer rye” in 
them; as such we are informed, produce the most 
Ergot, and may by their medicinal properties occa- 
sion abortion among several kinds of stock, as horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine, oftener than farmers are 
aware of. When suffered to graze in such fields, 





they all suck the heads of rye in such fields as soon 
as the grain in them gets properly formed. The 
above hint is offered in the hope of eliciting informa- 
tion from professional men, and those of practical ex- 
perience. Yours, &c. Bix 


July 20th, 1830. (Ib. 


THE GREAT ECLIPSE OF 1831. 


This eclipse which will happen on the 12th of Fe. 
bruary, will be one of the most remarkable that will 
again be witnessed in the United States for a } 
course of years. The apparent diameter of the sun 
will be $24 minutes. of a degree, that of the moon 
$14. Of course the eclipse will be annular; that is in 
all places where the sun will be centrally eclipsed, as 
the moment of the 7 obscuration, it will exhi- 
bit the appearance of a beautiful luminous ring round 
the moon. Eclipses of this kind are of less frequent 
occurrence than those which are total. The centre 
of the eclipse will first touch the earth’s disk in the 
great Pacific Ocean on the morning of February 12th, 
in latitude 18 deg. 55 minutes’ N. and longitude 140 
deg. $ minutes west from Greenwich. At this point 
the sun will rise centrally eclipsed at 34 minutes 
past 6 o’clock; or at 3 hours 54 minutes P. M. appa. 
rent time at Greenwich. Thence proceeding by a 
gentle curve to the South and East, in 16 minutes it 
will enter upon the coast of California, in lat. 27 de- 
grees 30 minutes N. Thence cyrving northwardly, 
47 minutes more it will enter the United States near 
the S. W. corner of Louisiana, and in 6 minutes will 
cross the Mississippi, near St. Francisville. Passi 
through the states of Mississippi, Alabama, and Geor- 

ia; in 27 minutes more it will arrive at a point in 

endleton county, South Carolina, in latitude 34 de-* 

grees 37 minutes, N. lon. 82 degs. $38 min. W. where 
the sun will be centrally eclipsed on the meridian, 
Thence passing over North Carolina into Virginia, in 
14 minutes it will cross James river, near Richmond, 
and continuing in nearly a direct line, in 8 minutes 
will leave the Jersey shore at Little Eggharbor, pass- 
ing a few miles east of Montauk Point; in 8 minutes 
it will leave the eastern shore of Cape Cod at Well- 
fleet, and in 6 minutes will enter upon the southwes- 
tern extremity of Nova Scotia. Thence ing over 
the island of Newfoundland, and increasing in velo- 
city, as it approaches the verge of the earth; in 19 
minutes more it will leave its disk in lat. 51 degrees, 
58 deg. 40 min. W. lon. at which point the sun will 
set centrally eclipsed at 4h.30m.or 6h. 25 m. Green- 
wich time. 

The eclipse will have been 2h. $1 m. in crossing 
the earth’s disk, and about one hour from its entrance 
to the time of its leaving the United States. A line 
drawn through the above points on the map of North 
America, will pass through all those places where 
the eclipse is central. ‘Two other lines on each side 
of the first, at the distance of 50 miles, will include 
all places in the United States where it will be annu- 
lar. Its penumbra will precede and follow the cen- 
tre, at the mean interval of one hour and thirty mi- 
nutes, making on the central track the beginning and 
end of the eclipse. Lines drawn on a map of the 
United States, parallel to the central track at inter- 
vals, on the S. side of 100, 135 and 175 miles, and 
on the north at intervals of 225, 250, and three hun- 
dred miles will exhibit, nearly, the respective points 
where the sun will be 11, 10, and 9 digits eclipsed. 
By making proportions along the central path of the 
eclipse, of the intervals of Greenwich time and pro- 
tracting the hour lines at right angles, the time and 
phases of the eclipse may be found for nearly any 
place in the United States, observing to reduce the 
Greenwich time to that of the place of observation. 

This eclipse will be visible over every part of the 
North American continent and the West Indies, and 
will be seen as far south as the city of Quito, in 
South America. 
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Cutrore or THE Grare—ExtTRACtT. 
J. 8. Sxtwner, Esq Columbia, (S. C.) July 23d, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—Ieshall endeavour to avail myself 6f 
our suggestion, of writing an article on the culture of 
able Cease, for private gardens, and also for those 
that furnish the markets. From the limits of my know- 
ledge, you must not expect much of a piece; but I 
ldo as well asI can. You must have i 
before this a copy of my answer to one of my-numer- 
ous correspondents.* As it is on the subject of, Wine 
making, it is well it should be inserted very.soon; for 
the time of vintage is very near at hand in the South- 
ern States, and I shall begin with my early grapes next 
‘week, and in two or three from this, my principal crop 
of Madeira. With regard to the copy of my letter 
alluded to, I must observe that the request was made 
‘particularly as to my way of making wine by*using 
sugar, and that therefore, the answer is chiefly to this 
purpose; but I regret that I did not give more fully 
my redSons for using some sugar, and my firm epnyic- 
tion that a better and more wholesome wine, though 
less strong, may be made here without sugar, by hav- 
ing proper cellars to keep it in, using only the grapes 
produced on the oldest vines and suffering the grapes 
-toattain the fullest degree of maturity possible. > 
Tam very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
- N. Hegsemonr. 
"'¢# The odour of a garden in August is delightful, 
from the combination of both fruits and flowers, . It 
| said the fragrance of flowers depends upon the. vo- 
oils they contain; and these oils, by their con- 
(Sant evaporation, surround the flower with a kind of 
atmosphere, which, at the same time it. en- 
tices larger insects, may probabl rve the 
‘of fructifieation from the seeegnen La 
Volatile oils, or odorous substances, seem parti : 
“destructive to minute insects and animalcules w 
|- on the substance of ! 
may be usually seen in the stalk and leaves of 
‘the rose, but none of them are ever observed on the 
flower. Camphor is used to preserve the collection 
of nauticles. The woods which contain aromatic 
oils are remarked for their indestructibility, and for 
their exemption from the attack of insects; this is 
particularly the case with the cedar, rose-wood, and 
cypress. 


@# Dminisuen Propuce or Grain.—Frech- 
“land, a Danish writer, has instituted a yery minute 
‘inquiry into the decrease which has taken place in the 
; ngpes of grain, as compared with ancient times; and 
addu a host of curious facts to establish this 
circumstance, though he confesses that, in every in- 
stance, he cannot take upon himself to vouch for their 
accuracy. According to the book of Genesis, the soil 
of Gerara, a town of the Philistines, yielded one hun- 
dred for one; and, according to Herodotus, the lands 
near Babylon, which were irrigated by the canals 
‘drawn from the Tigris and Euphrates, produced three 
hundred for one; Theophrastus, however, records, that 
with very little attention, fifty for one could be obtain- 
ed, and with skilful cultivation, one hundred. Varro 
tells us, that in Syria and Byzacium (the present site 
of Tunis,) the soil yields seed a hundred fold; Strabo 
lates the same thing of the land about Leontium in 
Sicily, and also speaks of the trecentuple produce of 
the Babylonian territory, but that it was confined to bar- 
ley alone. Niebuhr, in his ‘Travels, attributes an equal 
measure of fertility to the environs of Alexandria; 


wordt that the hard grain, called bourra, produces 
“one hun and fifty for one, and that at ‘Fekama as 
-Many as two hundred, and, at times, even four hun- 
~ * Published ia No, 19, American Farmer. 














the smaller ones. | ‘June, and from France to the 24th. The King 


vegetables: thorsands “aed 








dred seed were obtained from every grain soWn.” Sis- 
mondi reports, (in his sketch of husbagdry in®the 
Tuscan dominions,) that some districts return one 

undred and one hundred and twenty fold, and. that 
many parts of Sicily are of still greater fertility. 
Frechland i$ of opinion that the ancients pursuéd a 
Inore perfect system of husbandry than ourselves, 
and thus endeavours toaccount for the amazing fertili- 
ty of such soils as were of a naturally productive 
character. He considers that, in those parts where 
there has been a decrease-of this fertility, the fault is 
ascribable to the “husbandman, and not to the land; 
and that where due pains are taken, the soil will be 
found to be as productive as it was in former times. 
As regards the northern climes, and particularly Den- 
mark, we are told by him that each grain of wheat 
yields eight, and barley between twelve and fourteen. 





&# Yeasr.—The yeast prepared by the Hungarians 
will keep for a whole twelvemonth. During the sum- 
mer season they boil.a certain quantity of wheaten’ 
bran and hops in water. ‘The decoction is not long in 
fermenting, and when this has taken place, they throw 
in a sufficient portion of bran to form the whole into a 
thick paste, which they work into balls, that are af- 
terwards dried by a slow heat. When wanted for use, 
they are broken, and boiling water is poured upon them, 
having stood a proper time, it is decanted,gnd in a fit 
state for leavening bread. ‘The Romans prepared their 
yeast much the same way; taking wine in a state of 
fermentation, and working up a given quantum of the 
flour of millet with it; the thus obtained was made 
into balls and dried. It often happens that the yeast, 
the leavened dough, or the dough itself, will become 
acid ‘in samimer and dcidulate the bread; this may be 
remedied by throwing some fingersful of carbonate of 
magnesia into the yeast or paste. 


_ Latest Foreign News. 
Our latest dates. from England are to the 27th 
was 
alive late in the evening:of the 25th, but his death 
was hourly.ex . ‘The: Freneh army had ‘landed 
at Algiers, and taken possession of some..outworks. 
‘Phe tellowing is the official bulletin of the landing 
of the army. In some other accounts of the affair, 
the loss of the French is stated to be 48 killed, and 


120 wounded. 
Paris, June 23. 
ALGERINE ExpepiTtIon. 
To his Excellency the President of the Council of Min- 
isters. 
Siv1 Ferucu, June 14, 1830. 
Prince—The naval army which was detained eigh- 
teen days in the Bay of Palma waiting for the flotilla 
of transports, set sail on the 10th June. 
which was at first light, increased so. much as to 
cause some damage to several small vessels, and two 
boats loaded with cattle were lost with part of their 
crews. At day light, on the 12th, we made the 
African coast; but the wind increasing and the agi- 
tation of the sea, prevented our effecting a landing. 
The fleet then stood off from the land, and light ves- 
sels were directed towards the peninsula of Sidi Fe- 
ruch and the two adjacent shores. ‘I'he certainty of 
finding a favorable anchorage; the shelter which the 
direction and relief of the coast provided against the 
winds; the nature of the ground, which, being open 
for 4,000 metres from the sea, prevented the enemy 
from lying in ambush, had for some time attracted 
our attention to this part of the coast. 
Our retrogade movement terminated on the 12th, at 
9 in the evening; the sea became calmer during the 
night, and at day light on the 13th we were only two 
or three leagues from Algiers. The troops shewed the 
greatest alacrity, and the cries of Vive le Rot resound- 
ed from all quarters; the naval army which had pro- 
ceeded towards the South, changed its course and sail- 
ed the coast, towards the peninsula; they were 
ined to attend the works which the enemies might 





The wind, 









armed 
vessels of war were abreast of this peninsula,*and the 


tower mounted on it was abandoned. The enemy had 
disarmed a battery of twelve pieces of cannon, with 
which they should have expecf®d to receive our fire. 
A camp was established about a league from the shore, 
in advance of which were several batteries and troops 
of Arabian cavalry. ; f 

A steam beat .soon approached the coast, and her, . 
fire soon dispersed the cavalry. The enemy’s batte- 
ties directed some shot and severa) bombs towards our 
anchorage, but. withdut ‘effect. At 8 o’cleck, P.M. 
the three squadrons, the first division of the convoy, 
and the flotilla with the landing, forces, had cast an- 
chor.—Orders were given to commence landing: on 
the 14th. The first division reached the land at 5 
A. M. withont meeting with any resistance; the 
other two divisions landed in succession. Gen. Bet- 
thezene took the lead with the first division and eight | 
pieces of mn, : 

i be en ; oping soon opened a a3 a 
tinued it, a they were opposed in front by our 
artillery, Sot ested some k (ae from the vessels 
which were placed to the eastward of the peninsula. 
Gen. Berth received orders to turn upon the left of 
the position whieh the enemy occupied. ‘This move- 
ment had the desired result; the batteries were aban- 
doned—thirteen pieces (16 poundérs) and two mor- 
tars fell into dur hands, The divisions Loverdo and 
a’Escars followed the movement of the first, and the 
enemy fled in every direction, eo 

Our soldiers discovered as much sang-froid as they 
had, up to that moment, shewn enthusiasm. We lost 
20 men, and no officers wounded. ae ee 

The of ‘the penand in front of the peninsula 
it is sandy and slightly | ; it? 
covered with strong furze. ¥ pus 
The peningula is a calcarious rock, on given the 


is'a santon, to which the Spaniards have 
% \. It will Serve as'a dep 


e of 
marked out an entrenchment, the construction of 
which has already been commenced. I have the 
honor to be, Count de BOURMONT. 


Greece—A French states 
included within the rll nm of 
the London Proctocol of Feb. $. We learn from that 
island that the whole population are deeply distressed 
at the idea of falling again under the yoke of the 
Turks, and are extremely anxious to avoid it. The 
Sciots who fled to Greece have just ‘addressed a pro- 
clamation to their countrymen, in which they call upon 
them to quit their country, now subject to the Oite- 
man power, and found a colony in the isle of Negro- 
ponts | whamnthey would have a fertile soil, almost;un- 
in ; 


Torxer.—The following intelligence, dated Con- 
stantinople, 25th May, is extracted from the Augs+ 
burgh tte: “Yesterday the Sandschak-Scherif, 
(the sacred Standard of the prophet) accompanied by 
the Sultan, was. removed from Ramis~ iftlik-to 
the Seraglio with the usual ceremonies. Immediate- 
ly after the Sultan departed for Therapia, where he 
will reside during the summer. The Grand Veser 
set out for Albania on the 17th inst., in order to put 
an end to the disturbances that have broken out there 
lately. On the 21st, Sarum Effendi, Halil Pacha’s 
sorte » arrived here with the convention concluded 
at St. i 
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Porrvcay.—Lisbon, June 5.—Private Corrgspon- 
dence-~—Proclamations in «the. name of the young 
Queen Dona Maria de Gloria, are again distributed 
in our ta with great profusion. They are ac- 
companied with several decrees, by virtue of which a 
Court of Justice, and g new Ministry and Council of 
State are instituted ef Cennsinn. Every effort is made 
by the government to discover the agents by whom 
they are put in circulation. 

Markets —A Liverpool Circular of the 26th June, 
states that the sales of Cotton for the week ending on 
the 25th, amounted to $0,480 bales; and in some de- 
scriptions 1-8d advanee had been realised. ‘The im- 

were 10,000 bales. The sales on the 25th, 
were 9,700 bales, of which 7000 were American. On 
the 26th, the sales were 2,500 bales. 

Flour.—In consequence of the rain and appearance 
of the weather on the 25th, 6000 barrels of American 
su e flour were sold at 28s; but the weather 
being fine on the 26th, it was doubted whether that 
price could then be obtained. 


LiverPoot, Friday evening, June 25th, 

We have again to raise quotations of most kinds of 
Cotton. American descriptions are pretty generally 
1-8d higher, Brazils and Surats more decidedly so. 
All have an upward tendency. But it may at once be 
inferred that holders have freely supplied the demand, 
when with sales amounting to 30,480 bags there is 
so little advance in price. ‘The market is pretty well 
supplied with an assortment. It is understood that 
about $500 bags of American have been taken on 
speculation 


June 26th.—The sales yesterday were not less 
than 10,000 bales. This shows the readiness with 
which the holders bring forward their Cotton.—-[This 
10,000 bales is included in the week above stated.— 
Edits. Jour Com.}—Prices this day. Orleans 6 3-8 
i; Alabama 6 1-8 a 73d; Upland 6: a 74; S. Is- 
12 a 20d; stained 6 a 12; 90 Sea Island 13d a 
16d; 30 stained 74d; 6490 Orleans 64 a 8d; 4340 
Tennessee and Mobile 6 3-8 a 7d; 8610 Upland 64 
a Tad; 410 jan 74 a 9d; 1370 Pernambuco 7 5-8 
a 84d; 1280 Bahia 7 $-8 a 73d; 4010 Maranham 74 a 
74d; 90 Dembrara 75-8 a 8 7-Sd; 4010 Surat 4 1-3 
a5 7-8d—lImport, 9113 bales, of which 7755 are 
American. 

P.§8.toa letter from Cearns & Crary, dated 26th. 

The sales of cotton yesterday amounted to 10,000 
bage of all kinds. To-day they are 2500. In the 


= ending yesterday there is an improvement of 
ta 


lb, in prices. 
Nothing new in general produce. The weather 
has been on the whole fine to-day, and rather checked 


lation in the corn market. Flour selling at 28s 
per bri. in bond, and there appears to be no disposition 
at all to concede in prices. 
Havre Markets, June 21. 
The price of wheat in the neighbouring markets 
continue to rise on account of the bad weather.— 
There is no Am. flour in first hands. The article 
is retailed at 36f. and above, according to qual. The 
of rice, per the Sublime, was immediately 
at 22 to 23f. The sales of Cotton the last week 
have been only 1835 bales. 
Sales 21st, 133 bales Georgia Cotton, at 894; 230 
do. at 92; 488 Louisiana, Mobile, &c. 85 to 1024; 
3,000 lbs N. York Wax, 1.524. 


Prices Current in Boston, July 30. 

}, best, bb]. .200 23.00. Beans, white, bushel 
1.00 a 1,25, » mess, bb]. 9.25 a 10.50; cargo No. 1, 
9.00 a 9.50; No. 2,6.5026.70. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, fb. .10 2°13. Cheese, new milk, 7. a .8; skim- 


, 3.2.5. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.37 a 
5.53; Genesee, 5.37 a 5.757 Rye, best, 3.50.2 3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .46 a 55; Rye, .65 2.67; Barley .60 a .65; Oats 
408 42. Hogs’+Lard, ist sort, new, Ib. 10.50a°11. Pork, 
elear, bbi, 17 a 18; Navy, mess, 12.25 1a 12.50; Cargo, 
No. 1.12.50, Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 2.00 a ——; 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fow] Meadow, 4,00; Rye Gress, 


——; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top .62 a .75; 
Lueerne, lb.,33 a. 38; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a 
-33; Ked do. Northern, 728; French Sugar Beet ——; 
Mangel Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed 
.59 a 55; do. do unwashed, .30 a .$5; do. three-fourths; 
washed, .42 4.45, do. half blood, .38 a.42; do. quarter, 
washed, .85 a .40; Nativé, washed .35 a .37; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort,.— a 5@; do. 2d sort, .38 a .42; do. 
Spinning, Ist sort, — a .40. 


Prices Current in New York, July 31. 
Bees-wax, yellow .20a22. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a .13; Upland, .94 4.114; Alabama,.10a.12. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax .12a.17. Flax, Ame- 
rican,7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a——; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 4.874 a 5.00; Canal 5.00 a 5.50; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.124 a 5.25; Richmond city mills, —— 
country, —— a 4.75; Alexand’a, 4.75 a 5, Fredericks- 
burg 4.69 a Petersburg, 4.75 a ——; Rye Flour, 
3374 a 3.50; Indian Meal, per bb). 2.50 a —— per hd 
12.75.a 13.00. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a ——; Vir. 
1.00 a 1.07; Rye, North, 66 a 67; Corn, Yel. Nor. .54 a 
56; Barley, — a— Oats, South and North, .33 a .40; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 a 10.00; prime a 6.25 a 6.75; 
cargo-——— a —— Butter, N. York, 124 a 15; shipping, 
8a 10; Lard,.9a.104; Pork, mess bbl. 18.50 a 14.00; 
prime 9.75 a 10.00; cargo ——. 
Prices Current in Philadelphia, August 2. 
Bees-waz, yellow .20a.21; Beans, bushel $.75 a .80; 
Beef, mess 40.00 a —- prime § a9, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1,748, No. 2, 5.a6; Cotton, New Orleans .114 a .134; 
Upland 104 114, Tennessee 104 a 114, Alabama 10i a 
114; Feathers, South. .32 a .33, West. .31a.82; Flar.6a 
-1. Flour, sup. 5.25; fine, 4.624 a —— Rye $.433 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a—-, bis. a 2.374; 
cask 9.50; bu. 1.25 a ——; Grain, Wheat .94 a .95 
Rye 52a 54, Corn 1. c. white,. 45a .46, 1. c. yellow, 47 
a .48, u. c. round, 51 a 53; Oats .33 a .35; arley, Pa. 
48 a .62; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey 10. a 11, Virginia 10a 11, Western 9 a 10 
Hemp, 210 a 220; Lard, .- a .7; Oil, linseed, 80 a —; 
Pork, mess, 13 a 4.50——~, prime 11.00 a —; cargo 11. 
Rice, 2.25a2.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .S a .6, Vir. .$ a.05. 
Wool, common washed Ib. .40 a .45, half blood .50a 53, 
three-quarters blood . 53a 57, full blood 58 a .60; un- 
washed, generally 10 cents less, according :to quality 


Prices Current in Charleston, 26. 

Cotton, Sea-Island, .282 25. Stained.12a16. San- 
tee, .21.a 23. Main, .21 a 25. Upland, inferior and 
common .9.a .10, fair to good, .10 a 10%, prime to 
choice, .10 2.115-8. Rice, prime, $2} a .24, inferior 
to good, do. $1.874 a .2.124. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $5.374 a .5.50. Corn, 
North Carolina, .— a-—.; Maryland, .46 a .48. Oats, 
.37 a.—; Peas, 65, sales. Hay, prime Northern, .85 
a 90. Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
.25 a .-—; bbls. 26 a 27; New Orleans, old .28 a.30. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44. 2.64. Manufac- 
tured .9 0214; Cavendish .20a33. Beeswax, .18 a.—; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84 a .9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
6a .64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .14 a 144; 
Prime, .— a .1l, scarce. Bacon, .7 a .— cents; 
Hams, .84 a 9; Lard, —a 9. Buller, Goshen, .18 a .—; 
inferior, .8 a .10. 











AGENCIES. 


The Subscriber is agent for the following persons, 
and all orders directed to him, or left at his Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 36, West Pratt 
street, Baltimore, will be promptly attended to. 

Viz. for Messrs. Walker and Hammond’s Iron Foun- 
dry, where all kinds of Castings can be had, equal to 
any made in this country, and on reasonable terms. 

Also, for Messrs. Peirson and Walker, manufacturers 
of all kinds of Spindles for factory use, these will be 
warranted equal or superior to any ever before made 
in or imported to this country. 


Corn Planter for planting or sowing all kinds of seeds; 
ean furnish the machines or dis of the. patent 
right. All communications by mail must be post paid. 
Also, general agent for Messrs. D. & C. Landreth’s 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment at Philadelphia. 
Also,a general assortment of Agricultural Imple- 
;mentson hand as usual, &c. J.8-EAS 





Likewise, agent for the Messrs. Robbins’s improved 























{Aveusr 6, 1889, 
=P 
ALMANAC, ; 
_ 1830, Sun. Length| Moor. 
Aveusr. Rises. Sets. jof days.) rises, 
H. M- H. M- H. fe H. M, 
Saturday,.... 7| 503 | 657 | 18 54/ 8 50 
Sunday,...... 8) 504] 6 56 |.13 52| 9 890 
Monday,..... 9} 5 05 | 6 55] 138 50/| 10 10 
Tuesday,....10| 5 06 | 6 54/ 13 48 | 10 5g 
Wednesday, 11; 5 07 | 6 53| 13 46 | 11 49 
Thursday,...12| 508 | 6 52} 13 44 | mom, 
Friday,.......13| 509 | 6 51 | 13 42 | 0.95 








Last Quarter—11th, 10h. 9m.—Morn. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Ba.timore Margets.—There is very little altera- 
tion in the prices of produce. The scarcity of How- 
ard street flour has caused a small advance, the wagon 

rice being $5.25. There is also a small advance in 
Seat white wheat. Beef continues dull,and theres 
pears tobe a struggle between buyers and sellers, the 
one trying to reduce and the other to maintain 
price of prime beef, for which the drovers are asking $5, 
and the victuallers offering $4 to $4.50. 

Topaccd.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 3.508 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7,00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00.a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00—. a 4.00 entucky, 4.50a 8.00. Cuba .18.00® 
28.00—St. Domingo, 8.00 a 15.00. The inspections of 
the week are 314 hhds Maryland, 30 bhds. Ohio; 
and $39 hhds. Kentucky—total 383. 


Fioun—best white wheat family, $5.50 a 6.00—gy. 
per. Howard-strect 5.374—-city mills, 4.75 @ 
quehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25—-——G 
best red wheat, new 93 a 95;—best white do. new 1.08 
a 1.05 common red 85 a 90——Corn, white, 45 4. 
yellow .45 a. Rye, .45 « .46-—Oarts, .25 «4 —— 
Beans, .90a1.00-Pras, .40 a. 50-Crover seep,3.75 a4, 
TimoTny, 2.50 a Orcuarp Grass, 1.50 4 1.75 
Herd’s,.75 @ 1.25—Lucerne 30 a $74 lb.—Barierj- 
Fraxseep, 100 a —Corron, Vir. 94 4 104—Lou. llelt 
}—Alab. .94a.11—Tenn. .84.4.10—N. Car. .84 4. 
Geo. .9a.10—Wuisxey, hhds. Ist p. .234.4.24; in 
244 a 25—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 a .16—— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--fall do. .80 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $210 « 212; Country, dew-rotted, 5.54c. lb. watert- 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
—a—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 a. 4.50 
Mackerel, No. 1,-— No. 2, 5.50 a 6.50—No. 3, 3.506 
—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .94.4 .10—-Feathers, 
.— a 35—Plaster Paris,cargo price per ton, 3.93 4— 
ground, 1.25 bb].—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, a ; 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00. 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.00 a 5.00—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 2.00. Oak, 2.75 a $.—Hickory, $4.50. 
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Agricultural § Sovety of Buck C Pa.) 
the Agricu iety 8 »@ 
Team at their Annual Meeting, “y ~ 12th 

' November, 1827, by S. D. Incuam. 

There is no pursuit that has yet engaged the atten- 
tion of man, which offers such an interesting variety 
of useful and valuable matter for the contemplation of 
the economist, the moralist, the philanthropist, or the 

josopher, as that which constitutes. the object of 
this association. 

The cultivation of the earth, and the improvement 
of its productions, by increasing their quantity and 
value, and adapting them to the purposes of animal 
food, seem to have been amoifg the first considerations 
which presented to the mind of the omniscient Crea- 
tor, after he had constituted human existence on our. 

e. And without detracting from the character of 
any other occupation which has been produced by thg 
wants of civilized society; it may with great propri 

be asserted that agriculture stands foremost:in the 
order of all human arts; that it is the favored handmaid 


of the Deity in perfecting through human instrumen‘ali- J 


ty the, beautiful works of his will; and that while it 
and adorns the inanimate world, giving the 
means of subsistence to animated nature, increasing 
. and multiplying its beings in rapid progression; it is 
the Saad agent employed by the same Almighty 
hand to promote the civilization of the human family: 
, Whatever superiority civilized man, who indulges in 
gil the comforts of life upon the product of a single 
gcre,can beast over the untutored.and ferocious pas 24 
who roams upon 10,000 acres for a scanty su 


Wwe owe under Providence, mainly to our skill in cul- 
¢ g the earth. : 
After God had created man he blessed him and 
commanded him to “‘be fruitful and multiply and te- 
nish the earth and subdue if.” In this brief 
emphatic mandate we find the elementary law whi 
fixes the cy terme seis oe eld. 
constitutional desi perpetuate | 
Bn preserve life, poe by the necessity for 
pourishment to sustain it, constitute the grand causes, 
‘Deyond which reason cannot look, that give action to 
the whole operations of our physical existence. 

Man by nature is prone to indolence and can only 
‘be stimulated to action by the love of pleasure or 
some unyielding necessity; but it is a law of his crea- 
tion that these stimulants shall attend him—he cannot 
subsist without food, and is therefore compelled to 
toil for it, and the maltiplication of his race causes a 

tionate necessity for increasing the means of 


tomar and consequently for increased exertbn 
to 


ie this superiority and all its train of blessings, 


ure them: thus his passions and his appetites «re 
e the instruments of his own improvement, end 
propel him forward from indolence, vice and che 
velling habits of the semi-brutal savage, to the en- 
Prment of the comforts, luxuries and elegant accom- 
plishments of civilized life; and he whose whole mind 
would have been absorbed in the love of case, love of 
ure and selfish love of existence, is hus. changed 
a being devoted to industry, socia) affection and 
fove of justice. f / 
I will not further occupy your tim: in manking the 
progress of the primary laws of our nature, and their 


agency in the work of civilization;fet it suffice to ob- | i 


‘serve that they operate through tle regular succession 
*of causes nd effects, and a dipeted: and controlled, 
by an all-wise hand to the grat end and object of 
our creation, the intellectua) and moral perfec- 
tion of human existence. 

It has already been’ observel, that the art of agri 
cultural economy is among th: primary agents in 


wohl and it may be adied, that it is not only a 
ry auxiliary in givig the first impulse, but 
‘Must be a constant attendan/and support of it, in.every 


stage of its progress. 
No. 22,.——Vil. 12, 
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But I must proceed to the more immediat 
eration of the topics for the investigation 
the appointment of an annual address was designed. 
Permit me, however, to obsery@j that the various and 
eare-engrossing pursuits in which it has been my lot 
to be en: from early life,.as‘ most of you kndw, 
have precluded that, minutgness_.of observation and 
accuracy of experiment which would be indispensable 
to enable me to offer any thing of much value, from 
that source, by way of instruction to a society com- 

of some of the best practical farmers in the 
Jnited States; but being sensible of the kind indul- 
gence which you will be disposed toextend to every well 
meant endeavour to make the smallest addition to 
the general stock of knowledge, I have been eneouraged 
to undertake the duty you have been pleased to as- 
sign me. 

A distinguished writer, whose works are imperisha- 
ble, has immortalized, as a great ic benefactor, 
} whoever “shall make two b where 
wad. th f he quality of the plant 

» that of improving t i we 
have presented in a small pure J a_ view of the 
whole end and design of agricultural improvement. 
But however simple this purpose may seem to be, 
the means for its effectuation are so diversified, and 
embrace so vast a scope of the operations of hui 
ingenuity, and the point of perfection is sofar beyond 
our reach, that we may contemplate the progress of 
agricultural improvement, a8 we do the approach to 


the termination of boundless space or the conclusion 
of endless time; it certainly has no limit, and yet 
every development of an useful fact brings a delight- 
ful reward for our efforts, that cheers_us on the way, 
and more than reconciles us to the pursuit of our ‘un- 
approachable object, by the assurance that our labor 


cannot be lost,as posterity must begin where we have }, 


ended. Emerging from the hunter state, we com- 
mence our work of improvement by clearing> away 
the ative forests and employing the plough to ‘turn 


and air and heat, and at the same time turni 
thé upper snsface with its load of 





th, ; 
‘ It might have been expected that Science would 
ere this have reduced to certainty many facts in ,rela- 
tion to the nourishment of plants, which we now only 
know as general speculative truths: but this knaw- 
ledge is yet in its infancy; we learn, indeed, as far as 
any fact can be known from a mass of strong and un- 
contradictedevidence, that nature makes no new 
creations now: nor does she suffer any of her created 
matter to be annihilated; she may, however, be said 
to delight in changes, and to be constantl practising 
in the art of transformation of bodies. ose phe- 
nomena which we are, accustomed to regard as a 
pearances of destruction and annihilation, are aly 
the regular operations of her fixed laws, or the sports 
and freaks of her subordinate agents. 
Man cannot change these laws, although he may 
by special combinations made in obedience to them, 
increase or diminish their effective power: this is all 
we can presume to do: so imperfect is our knowledge 
on this subject, that it is not known with any certain- 
ty, what constitutes the proper combination of matter 
for the best pabulum of any one plant in the whole 
vegetable kingdom. Experience and observation have 
indeed taught. us that their habits are as various 
among the different genera and species, as are thoge of 
the animal rece; some requireg temperate climate, 
and a fertile soil; others prefer the torrid, others thé 
dagid zone, and thrive on a bukning sand, of under 
of snow; some grow in the bottom of rivers, 
lakes, and even of the ocean, while others float on 
their. surface, seemingly independent of the earth, 
the supposed t of all.vegetation; and there are 
afew vegetable as well as. animal parasi 
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up the soil and expose it to the genial action of light | are 1 


mattor, to putrefy and dissolve for the support 


continue to subsist upon th pine ee abete teat | 
tinue to.subsis e sul 2 Of ; these | | 
vaetios of habits in plants prove ihe. dialty of | five 


169, 


) z por ‘wat the ‘or even” 
impossibility of attaining all we desire to know, is‘no 
for ‘relaxing ‘our pursuit after useful ‘kitow- 
| ledge: Scienge has given us many facts, which when 
thoroughly tested by the light of experience, may be- 
come of great use in set principles, and estab’ 
lishing theories, in agricultural economy, which may 
tend to narrow the field for mere lation; and re- 
lieve the practical cultivator of the earth, from the 
labor and expense of man 
The plainest dictates of reason wou 
when we dre about to cultivate a plant, we 
first ascertain'its partiéular habits’ arid especially 
constitutes its favorite aliment; and wherever We: 
gin the study of agriculture or horticulture, éi 
practically or scientifically, this must-be one of the 
chief objects‘of our researches: in ance of this 
idea; I have selected. chiefly from the works of the 
German chemists a few extracts shewing the results 


a 5. “pre 





= 





grass 
grew before,” and if to this simple idea, wefof the chemical analysis of the seeds of various 


plants, and other practical experiments in relation to 
them. By‘these experiments it was ascertained that 
the ripadilen fabio and metallic oxydes were found 


in 32 ounces. 
« > Wheat, Rye. Barley. Oats. 


uman | Silica 13.2 grs- 15.6 66.7 144.2 | 
Carbonate of 12.6 am isa 24.8 $3.75 — 
Carbonate of Ma icuths 

nesia 13.4 * 142 25.9 °383.9 2a8 

Alumina 0.6 (ha We 4 Oe 

‘Oxyde of Mange- + aS 

nese “= -6<.0 £ 8.2 »67 6.05: 68 

Oxyde of Iron’ 26 § 09 3.8 465 Reh 

RL ee Se inten, emt 4 

. 47.8 - 48.7 181.5 227.8 - 236.8" 
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earths yet found in plants: and if to these we add 
e othér simple sub ptksichi of w 
chiefly composed, viz. carbon, hydr 
azote, we may presume to have «i i 
those ingredients which constitute as well the 
ty food of tables as the ‘chief agents ei 
by = ae ry origers Fn is further provi 
e analysis of the matter that composes ‘vej 
ble seed already noticed, because it is ‘ 


nature herself, is no doubt the most 
for that use. If any further evidence weré necessary 
to show that the ‘substances above mentioned até ‘the 
great instruments ‘of nataré, in the process of vege- 
tation, we have it in'the uni shed - 
that decomposed ‘animal and ‘vegéetabl 
(which are similar in their cobstituent parts,)"are. 
most agreeable nutriment we ean offer to the g 
ap Wetrrgce ict Sar eather 
or preparing and preserving the food its if-ve 
pe Be sed t/ha 









ry certain, but you ‘will "be. A 
has even Aihara 








rato experiments, 5, 
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il, previously dried in an oven, and moistened 
th rain water, this vessel he sunk into the earth, 
and he watered his willow sometimes with rain, and 
semetimes distilled water; after five years it weighed 
1694 Ibs. and the earth in which it was planted when 
again dried, was found to have lost but two ounces of 
its original weight.” 

Schreeder, of Berlin, planted seeds in the flour of 
sulphur, also in the oxydes of zinc and antimony, 
moistened them with distilled water, and they came 
to maturity, and what is very remarkable, plants rais- 
ed in this manner were found to contain the same in- 
gredients with those raised from soil. 

These experiments seem to prove either that water 
contained all the earths found in the plants, or that 
earths were formed in the process of vegetation. It 
was ascertained, however, by Saussure, that plants rais- 
ed in soil yielded more than three times the quantity of 
fixed matter, that was obtained from those fed on dis- 
tilled water; and it was further ascertained that plants 
raised without earth, gradually deteriorated and final- 
ly produced no seed; which must remove the doubt as 
to the necessity for earth in supporting the vegetable 
kingdom. It has been remarked by ‘Dr. Thompson, 
that “soil consists of two parts, namely, pure earths 
which constitute its basis, and the remains of animal 
and vegetable substances applied as manure,” but it 
must be obvious that the vessels within the fibrous 
roets of plants through which their nourishment is 
mainly received, are too minute to take up substances 
of any kind, not in a state of solution, hence the ne- 
ceasity for active chemical agents to decom and 
dissolve whatever ingredients are to be imbibed. There 
are no doubt many of these whose functions are but 
little understood; but all our experience added to the 
facts already noticed, proves that water is one of the 
mst efficient and essential of these solvents. It has 
been observed that “the carbonaceous matter in all active 
manures is in such a state of combination that it is so- 
luble in water: all the salts which we can suppose to 
make a part of the food of plants are more or less solu 
bie in water. This is the case also with lime whether 
it be pure or in a state of a salt, and magnesia and 
alumina may be rendered so by means of carbonic 
acid gas,” and others have shewn that even 
silica may be dissolved in water. Air is also essential 
to vegetation; it supplies oxygen, without which,seeds 
will not germinate, and also carbonaceous matter. 
Heat is also indispensable to the support of vegetation; 
and isa powerful tin the decomposition and solution 
of fixed matter. The earth no doubt operates both as 
a menstruum for the extraction of alimentary matter 
froma substances in its presence, and as a laboratory and 
reservoir for their preparation and preservation, and 
also as a medium to equalize the action of water, air 
and heat, and other subordinate agents employed in 
preparing and distributing the vegetable aliments. As 
a further proof of the fact that silica, lime and alum- 
ina are among the most essential ingredients in vege- 
tation, it may be observed that their mechanica) organ- 
ization is peculiarly adapted to regulating the supply 
of water, as the dryness or moisture of a soil will very 
much depend upon the proportion of these earths con- 
tained in it; those which contain the greatest quantity 
of silica (sand) are least retentive of moisture; and 
those which contain most alumina (clay) retain it the 
longest; lime is an intermediate agent between these 
oppesite capacities; it increases the tenacity of a sandy 
» Tenders it more retentive of moisture, while it 
destroys the tenacity of a clayey soil, and diminishes its 
wetness: these facts suggest a very important function 
of these simple earths, which are foundin all soils and 
inalk plants. But let us consider whether any sufficient 
data are furnished by known facts, and the experi- 
ments! have noticed, to settle any principles or establish 
theories which can assist us in the useful branches of 
our pursuit; for unless experiments and speculations lead 
to such results, they degenerate into mere matters of 
amusement for idle curiosity. I indulge some hope 
however that those I have brought into view will not 


be found entirely of this character, they have been con- 
sidered with some care, and subjected to the test of 
such light of observation and experience as I could 
command. It may I think be affirmed that moisture, 
air and heat are necessary to the decomposition of ve- 
getable substances, and that the substance of seeds pre- 
pared by these agents constitutes ‘the natural nourish- 
ment of the young germ of plants. 

2. That the same process by which the food of the 
young germ is prepared takes place in the preparation 
of the food of the growing plant. 

8. That silica, lime, alumina and magnesia being 
found in all soils and in all plants, a portion of these 
earths must be dissolved by other agents and absorbed 
through the vessels of the fibrous roots of vegetables; 
and hencea proper mixture of them in the soil, is high- 
ly beneficial if not essential to vegetation. 

4. That these earths are not only important in the 
foregoing particular, but they equalize the supply of 
moisture and perhaps of Heat, for the support of the 
plant, which might be injured by the presence of too 
much or too little of these agents. 

5. That the proportions of silica, lime and alumina 
will determine the capacity of the earth for retaining 
and equalizing heat and moisture, the chief agents in 
the corr of the food of plants. 

6. That as the earth receives and retains the dis- 
solved ingfedients (gasses) which noarish plants, it 
may be inferred that all undecumposed substances in- 
tended for manure, will be most economically used by 
first mixing them with the earth, which will thereby 
receive the dissolved matter and prevent its escape 
into the atmosphere. 

7. That a compact clay soil which resists the action 
of heat and moisture, and the efforts of the fibrous roots 
in quest of food, will be corrected in both these re- 
spects by a mixture of lime and sand. 

§. That a sandy soil which has not sufficient tena- 
city to retain moisture may be improved by the addi- 
tion of lime and clay. . 

9. That all soils abounding in acid (especially those 
pene undecomposed vegetable matter) may be 
rendered fertile by the free use of lime alone. 

10. That in addition to the foregoing properties 
lime, it attracts by chemical affinity a portion of car- 
bonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and if silica be, as 
Sir H. Davy supposes, an acid soluble in potassium, it 
is not improbable that nature by her obscure operations 
in the process of vegetation, may through the agency 
of lime dissolve a portion of that earth and prepare it 
for vegetable nourishment; if so it will account for the 
very remarkable effect of lime 5 jo sandy soils. 

11. That as decomposition of vegetable matter in 
the earth is slowly effected, and as the food of plants 
must be in a state of solution which succeeds decom- 
position, that soil in which these operations are most 
perfectly performed is best adapted to nourish the ten- 
der plant which has just — from the parent seed; 
and hence all soils into which seeds are planted, are 
best adapted to their growth, when most perfectly 
pulverised, in which state they give out most freely 
the gasses which are absorbed by the fibrous roots. 

12. Those crops which arrive at maturity in the 
shortest time, require the most perfect preparation of 
the soil. 

13. Those crops which are the longest time in at- 
taining maturity, require a portion of undecomposed 
manure to sustain their latter growth and the ripening 
of their seed. 

A more minute examination of this subject will sug- 

t many additional considerations worthy of notice, 

ut [ have endeavoured to confine myself to such as 
would bear the test of close practical observation, and 
such I believe are those I have suggested. 

An inquiry into the habits and dispositions of eseu- 
lent plants, a8 to climate, soil and constitution, would 
be an interesting subject for investigation, in an agri 
cultural éuiahonity: ta this persuasion [ shall tide 
avery few particulars by way of ce ees, She bs 
your attention, in the hope that sonie one, 





é 





ving: 


more leisure and better qualified for the task, will 
pursue it further. It is a bfdnch of our art whieh ex. 
clusively belongs to the practical farmer. There is 
perhaps no vegetable which endures so many climates 
as wheat; it is found I believe in every parallel of |a- 
titude from the equator to the arctic circle; it is by no 
means very sensibly affected by heat or cold, by drought 
or excessive moisture, and yet in some respects it ig 
one of the most delicate ne difficult of culture; there 
are many soils in which it refuses to grow; it requires 
great care in the tillage of the soil; it prefers and de- 
mands a copious supply of nutritious food; and is with- 
al so tenacious of the entire enjoyment of the food pro- 


.vided, that it languishes in the presence of every other 


plant which may intrude within its bounds. But not- 
withstanding all these properties, there are sume facts 
to em that it does not very materially exhaust the 
soil, all the grasses sown among wheat succeed I be- 
lieve better than upon any other crop. Rye is scarcely 
less universally acclimated than wheat, but being 2 
less fayoured grain, does not attract so much notice; it 
grows well upon an indifferent soil, but refusing al- 
most every other plant the least share of its support, 
exhibits the appearance of an hungry, all-devouring 
gormandizer; and yet tolerable crops of rye have been 
grown on comparatively sterile sands that will not pro- 
duce of any kind, and this too for every 2d or $4 
year for a century, without a particle of any kind of 
manure! Quere, Is it not supported by silica dissolved 
with water,* and its vessels adapted to absorb food leas 


| perfectly dissolved than most of the plante? 


: corn grows from about 43° to the equator; 
it prefers a climate between 30° and 40°, requires but 
a light soil, if the climate be warm, but if not suited 
in the climate, it demands a rich mould thoroughly pre- 
pared, and constant attention to keep out intruders 
every description; it no doubt exhausts the soil consi 
erably, but not in proportion to other grain, when-com- 
red with the quantity of nourishment it affords. Of 
this grain it may be observed, that it is preferable aa 8 
food for man or beast to the barley, pulse or turnip, o 
any of the roots so uch famed in oad i 
ture;,and withal yields a much greater quantity of au 
triment from the same nd and with the same la- 
bour than any of those vegetables. Potatoes, which 
are now the staff of life for the poor of a great part of 
the old world, as well as an article of luxury on the 
tables of the most wealthy, prefer a cool, moist climate, 
and a soil that resists the approach of both light and 
heat; the summit level regions of the middle and north- 
ern states produce them in the greatest perfection, 
ely, owing to the cool damp atmosphere which is 
alwa 
scending in different directions; this excellent vegeta. 
ble does not rapidly deteriorate in our climate, aud 
miy with a moderate care in the selection of seedlings, 
be produced in great perfection. The best crops are 
rabed on a northern declivity, in a rich soil without 


mauure, or if it be manured it is better to be done in- 


the fall preceding, otherwise the stimulus of the ma- 
nure, such as is generally used (without decom 
tion) will produce many young roots late in the season 
which injure the growth and quality of the early setting. 

Turnips require a much colder climate than pota- 
toes; the month of October in Pennsylvania, with fre- 
quent rains, 18 he, proper temperature for them, but our 
cool season 1S % short to make a profitable growth of 
this crop, and welisten in vain to the extravagant ae- 
counts of Englishnen as to the value of their turnips. 
One acre of Indiancorn is worth an average of five of 
turnips in this couttry, for fattening cattle, sheep or 
swine, and [ have m doubt worth more than two acrés 
of the best turnips of old England for the same pur- 
pose. But I must cloe this course of remarks and pais 
on 


There is another aid a distinct branch of agricul- 
tural economy which dserves our notice, vis. the tik 








__ 32 olinces of rye seels contained 15.6 grains of si 
lica, and the same quantit, of rye'straw 15.2 grains, * 


ound in the region of the sources of rivers de- . 
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yvement of the quali 
I must of necessity be very brief upon so expan- 
give a subject. P 
It will have been observed by many that while na- 
ture Seems to take delight in the increase of her pro- 
ducts, she appears to regard with some jealousy every 
innovation tending to changé their quality or charac- 
ter, or at least yields with some reluctance to the im- 
portunate efforts of her favorite creature man, in thus 








ing to intrench upon the prerogatives of his crea- | region. 
tor. 8h Our native cows are also an excellent stock; more’ 


e thus informs us that the simplest prepara- 
tions of food are the best for us, and that while she 
fixes no limits as to the quantity to be allowed, she 
admonishes us that as long as our appetites are not un- 
paturally stimulated by the quality, we are in no dan- 

from satiety. But man is a slave to his appetites, 
and although the good order of society and religious 
obligation require that many of these should be te- 
‘strained, yet none of our civil or moral instructors have 
had the courage to denounce the art of producing and 
ing fuod for an artificial appetite, as an offence 

inst the moral law. I may therefore without fear of 
disturbing public opinion suggest a few remarks on this 


ic 
a TA vegetables are improved to a limited extent 
by grafting, but as nature forbids the seeds of plants 
or trees thus produced to reproduce their qualities, we 
ean only continue these by repetition of the original 
‘process, no new family being formed. Many plants 
might, however, no doubt be improved by attending to 
a law of their nature, in commingling the fecundating 
», farina of their flowers, by which their fruits are made 
to partake of the common qualities of several parents. 
The art of crossing and improving animals so as to 
advance their best properties is so well understood 
that it is remarkable the same practice has not been 
introduced for a similar improvement of those plants 
whese nature seems to invite such experiments. The 
most common practice for the improvement of vegeta- 
bles, is to select the best for seed, and as in most spe- 
cies, like begets its like, acertain advantage, however 
small, may always be expected from this experiment; 
but its progress is rather too slow for the natural im- 
patience of man, who by a strange contradiction of 
‘yeason, generally postpones to the latest period. the 
commencement of that work which requires the long- 
‘est time for its completion. 

There can be no doubt but a careful and judicious 
selection of the best seeds, from the best plants, having 
reference to their habits, would effect a continuous 

ion of improvement, in every species of the 
vegetable kingdom; much of this has been done, but it 
is a work that never can be finished. 

When we recollect the high authority for the fact 
that “all flesh is grass,” it will be useless by a course 
of reasoning to shew the connection between the ani- 
‘mal and vegetable creation, and that the improvement 
of useful animals constitutes a very important branch 
of agricultural economy. 

This has however not been neglected. That noble 
animal the horse, justly the most admired of the brute 
creation, has engrossed much of the care of man through- 
out every part of the habitable globe; the various races 
found in every region from the torrid to the frigid zone 
have been sought, for the purpose of developing, com- 
bining, and perpetuating properties that could enhance 
his usefulness, he has consequently attained a high de- 
gree of perfection; but nature is always parsimonious 
of her most excellent gifts, and it requires but little 
Jess attention and skill to preserve the horse at his 
present point of excellence than it has done to attain 
it; it has even been apprehended by some that the 
stock of horses in Pennsylvania has actually deteriora- 
ted, but it is probable that this is only in appearance, 
arising from the more rapid progress in some of the 
neighbouring states; we have not consented to employ 
as they have done that powerful incentive to action, 
the love of pleasure and of sports; to stimulate our pub- 
lic spirit and love of money in the improvement of 


our horses. 






ty of the products of the earth, 
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Much progress has been made in thé iin ement 
of black cattle. The beautifully ! of cattle 
raised in the northern states, now chiefly in N. York, 
and fatted upon the rich pastures of the ware, has 
long been famous for its excellence, even D 

admirers of the famous roast beef of Old Eng’ 


cattle, long since imported into N. England, and from 
thence taken westward with the migrations from that 
on 


attention has probably been paid to their improvement 
than to that of any other animal not excepting our 
horses. Every farmer’s wife within an hundred miles 
of Philadelphia may be said to have one or more ex- 
cellent cows, the offspring of the best of a favorite 
stock which had been improving in the family for an 
age. ‘This practice could not fail in a series of years 
to make a valuable race, and such a race we have; to 
these have lately been added some imported breeds. 
The Alderney, distinguished for the richness of their 
milk, but rather ill-favored as to form, have had to. 
contend with the prejudices common to whatever 
does not please the eye; a judicious cross of these 
with the best native breeds promises an essential im- 
provement im our dairy cattle. 

-It has been said of the Alderney cows by a highly 
intelligent practical farmer, (Mr. Pickering,) that 
they will yield more butter, in proportion to their size 
and the quantity of food consumed, than any other 
race, and it is worthy of remark, that there is some- 
delusion in estimating the value of milk cattle by 
their size; product and cost of keeping are the essen- 
tial elements which determine this value, and it is a 
general law of nature that animals should require 
food in proportion to their size, hence a large carcase 
is to be supported in a milch cow throughout her 
term of usefulness for the dairy, for no other advan- 
tage than that of having a few pounds more beef 
when she is slaughtered. 

The Durham short-horns, latterly introduced, are 
also highly esteemed. The symmetry of their torm, 
added to their disposition to fatten, recommend them 
greatly to the judgment, which decides upon external 
appearances, and therefore we may expect them to 

in in public estimation, not less by the prejudice of 

ney, than the Alderneys have lost by the same 
cause; we have as yet but little experience in the 
United States as to the quality of their beef, or their 

neral character for the dairy, they are known to be 
highly esteemed for the former in England, and the 
presumptions are much in their favor, as'a very va- 
luable stockefor those sections where cattle can be 
profitably raised for the shambles: but it may well be 
doubted whether those cattle which have a peculiar 
predisposition to fatten, are the best stock to propa- 
gate for the dairy; it is not to be believed that the diges- 
tive organs can convert aliment into flesh without a 
comparative diminution of the supply for the udder; 
or in other words, convert the same food into flesh 
and milk, and produce the same quantity of each 
that would have been produced of either if the ali- 
ment had been converted into but. one. Every cow 
therefore which inclines to fatten, and yields a large 
supply of butter, must have a capacity for digesting, 
and actually consume a corresponding quantity of 
food; but it is not in nature to unite in one animal two 
opposite qualities to excess; and further experience 
will no doubt confirm the general opinion, that all 
cows naturally predisposed to fatten, which yield an 
unusual quantity of butter, will only do so, while 
fresh, under the stimulus of high feeding, and when’ 
in fall flesh; a forced condition of existence, not to 
be long maintained; and that their milk will fall 
away much sooner than that of those which have 
less pretension to this double property. The difficulty 
of digesting food enough to maintain high flesh for 
any considerable time, and an exuberant supply for 
the churn, causes either the flesh or the milk to fail, 
according to the predisposition of the animal, or more 


the | consume a quantity of food in pi 


nd. | mand, and h ill be little if advan- 
These are supposed to be a mixture of the Devonshire ra a ence there wi any 


rendeavors in advancing the interests of agri¢ 
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- properly a , the conformation of 
organs. therefore any race of-entie‘shall 
found, to unite all the best properties -for fatting & 
for milking, which is not to be expected, they 

ion to this 
‘tage in propagating such astock. But there is another 
gbjection to such an undertaking; it is well known 
that'improvement in breeding stock is slow in propor- 
tion to the number of qualities which it may be ne- 
cessary to acquire and maintain;* and when any two 
qualities to be attained, are essentially incompatible, 
the obstacles to advancing, if not insuperable are 
greatly increased; but tis thie is no motive of pecu- 
niary interest to justify this tardy and difficult contest 
with nature, it is loss of time and Jabor to enter upon _ 
it. Our pastures within the reach of the city pit 
are more profitably employed in supporting stock a 
the dairy, while those at a distance havea decide 
advantage in raising cattle for beef; there is no in- 
aenrieienen, ora ag but an neressnge'® having the 
qualities referred to, separate distinct, i 
a rich the aftension of eoslane roa he tected ie 
improvement of a single quality, instead of - 
gling against nature to unite two incompatible in 

e same animal. . 

Of sheep we have now a foundation for the best 
stock that the world affords; the long woolled race 
are raised in many places, but not so generally #9 
they deserve to be; the Dishley are esteemed bata 
of this kind, and richly reward those who give 
good pasture in summer and grain in the winter. Of 
the fine woolled race we have the merino, now ‘in 
Sea perfection. This animal has been deemed in 

urope worthy to be used not only asa token of 
royal friendship, but has more than once been made a 
subject of grave negociation when potentates were 
adjusting momentous controversies of governments. 
Commercial enterprise has furnished us a supply 
without resort to means, and we have now net 
only the Spanish merino in numbers, mach im- 

oved by our care, but the highly improved stock of 

y more than ‘doubling the value of the 

Spaniard: the same remark appliesto the improvement 
of the Merino as to all other animals, the quality and 
uniformity of the fleece should be the sole object in 
the first instance, and never sacrificed to any other. 
The general antipathy to mutton as an article of food 
in our country, is the only serious obstacle toa very 
extensive propagation of the various kinds of sheep, 
which = d might soon ear United States 
to supply wool, an roe ne wool, chea' 
than ps other country. The vino ie the best sign 
I have ever tasted, and a more general bu ly to 
mutton will no doubt in time overcome this ike; 
and if the politicians would let our flocks alone they 
will in due time work their way into t pro- 
fit and favor, not to be disturbed by the fluctuations 
of false excitement or reacting depression. 

Our swine exhibit the marks of care and skill in 
breeding; I have no where met with a more thrifty or 
profitable race than is to be found in this and 
neighboring counties, but we are not to sup 
incapable of further improvement: to this 
limit. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark that while we 
are harmoniously, and I trust successfally engaged, 
full of emulation, untainted with envy, uniting our 


ere is no 


we are not only developing additional resourves for 
the comfort and iappiness of our race, in future agés: 
but, by elevating the character and enlarging the cir- 
* Breeders of the race-horse can verify this re- 
"mark; they require semen, spend and strength. to be 
united in the same animal; these. qualities are, 
times combined by the sports of nature; ot to 
amalgamate them in a s that the progeny ay not 
partake of some material defects of Ye an- 








cestors is most difficult to accomplish. —_— 













sof our professional community, we are preparing: 
tifeans fot the extension per ce pene 
ngs Of givil liberty. Agricultural communities 


are the only safe reliance as depositories for that vir- 
tue and independence of mind which unawed by pow- 
er, unseduced by venal allwrements, and untainted by 


' faction, can ‘preserve the jast equilibrium necessary 
to support order, protect liberty, and maintain and 
perpetuate the moral energies of free institutions 


among mankind. 


(From the Winchester Virginian. ) 


EXHIBITION OF SHORT HORNS. 
May 1830. 


The exhibition on Monday last of Mr. R. K. 
Meane’s short horned bull (Edward,) and one of his 
ealves (Powell,) attracted a crowd of spectators who 
were highly gratified with the appearance of these 
éxtraordinary animals. We heard but one opinion 
ex by those who examined them, and that was 
that they were decidedly superior to any animals of 
the kind which have been hitherto introduced among 
aa. They were accurately weighed at the hay scales, 
anid’ we have been obligingly furnished by the weigh- 
master with a statement of their respective weights, 
by which it appears that Edward, now rising three 
years old, weighed 1850 lbs.; and Powell, one of 

ward’s éalves, twelve months and one week old, 
weighed 1045 Ibs. 

Baward was purchased by a company of gentle- 
men, in this county, of whom Mr. de was one, 
of Mr. John Hare Powell of Philadelphia, in the 
Spring of 1828, for the sum of $250. In addition to 
which these gentlemen have been at considerable ex- 
pense in bringing him on and rearing him, for which 
we trust they will now reap ample remuneration. 
Such of our farmers as properly appreciate this valua- 
‘ble species of stock should not permit so favourable 
an was as that now presented of improving 
their to escape them. 





HORTICULTURE. 





(From Prince’s Treatise on the Vine.) 
NOMENCLATURE OF GRAPES. 


OWENS’S WHITE. 


For this variety I am indebted to William Owens, 
. of Virginia, who has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing remarks in regard to it: the berries are very 
large, weighing from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and thirty grains each. It is a variety of 
the fox, and possesses a pleasant degree of the mus- 
kiness common te that class of grape. Mr. Owens 
states, that he has discovered a number of interesting 
wild varieties differing in size, flavour, and colour, 
some inclining to green, others of a yellowish white, 
and one of a purple colour, which is of good flavour 
and-of very unusual size, the berries weighing from 
ofie hundred and fifty to one hundred and sixty-five 
ins each. 

Another is an extremely rich black grape, flattened 
at the ends,and about one inch through its longest 
diameter, the skin thin, pulp a very deep rich pur- 
ple, which upon the removal of the skin displays the 
granulated sparkling appearance that some water- 
melons exhibit when cut. Another is a large red 

pe, skin very thin, and when separated from the 
; ea of a beautiful clear red, pulp solid, but sweet 
and musky. Another called white, but with some 
berries approaching a light amber, owing perhaps to 
“greater maturity. .Another, which is a variety of 

“the ‘summer grape, has bunches large and open, the 
‘berries of a size, with a black polished surface, 
are of exquisite flavour, and accompanied with a 

‘that always reminds one of the pleasant 

odour exhaled by the woods in the spring when the 









> in 
of 1829, aboyt nine hundred and fifty of wine 
from native grapes, and computes the number of wild 
varieties of the fox-grape that he has discovered to 
exceed twenty, and of the summer or fall grape to 
exceed thirty, many of the latter differing very wide- 
ly in flavour and complexion, and those of a purple 
or black colour in some instances covered with a blue 
mist or bloom, the largest measuring about half an 
inch in diameter. He has also met with several va- 
rieties of the winter or frost grape, and deems that 
some of the varieties he has discovered may without 
doubt be hybrids between the respective species. 


WILLIS’S FREDONIA. 


Jersey grape. Gurnsey grape. 

For this vine I am indebted to John Willis, Esq. 
of Maryland, so well known as a most skilful and 
a ae of gems and Z the title 
ad ve attached hi en. very par- 
aor dunbyaes of the qunses vino in Mr. W’s 
garden was published in the American Farmer the 
past year. He states to me that it is now of six 
years growth, and spreads its branches to the extent 
of one hundred and twenty feet, the diameter of the 
main stem being only eight inches and three-eighths, 
and that he calculates the produce the present season 
will be more than ten thousand bunches. The vine 
is not troubled with insects, the fruit is black and 
pleasant for the table. Mr. W. has not been able sa- 
tisfactorily to trace this variety to its original locality. 

WILLIs’S LARGE BLACK. 
Great black Muscadine. 


I received this variety from the same source as the 
preceding one. Mr. W. remarks, that its fruit is 

rticularly valuable for preserving, that when used 
‘or such purpose it loses the musky or fox flavour, 
and becomes delicious. The berries, he states, are 
very large, often measuring three inches and one- 
fourth or more in circumference. ‘The vine was 
a originally from Roanoke, and represented to 
be of exceedingly vigorous growth. The third year 
sixteen shoots were allowed to grow, and when mea- 
sured in the autumn from motives of curiosity, the 
vine was found to have run in one season one hun- 
dred and ten yards. According to a traditional ac- 
count of the southern Indians, this vine and the white 
Scuppernong have been in bearing among them for 
more than five hundred years; but notwithstanding 
this, some of the white inhabitants attempt to trace 
the introduction of these natural products of the soil 
to Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Richard’ Willis. 


ADDITIONAL INDIGENOUS VINES. 


I have also received from different quarters, vines 
of a number of varieties said to be native, but of 
whose merits and qualities, sufficient information is 
not possessed at present to give more than a list of 
their names. Among these are the following:—Pen- 
niman’s, Thompson’s, Large Blue, Large Fox of dif- 
ferent varieties, Early White of two varieties, Sloe 
and native Muscadine of several varieties, &c. These 
have all been planted as specimen vines in my expe- 
rimental vineyard. 


VARIETIES FROM SEED. 


In the summer of 1828, I published a circular soli- 
citing from persons residing in the various sections of 
our country, the seeds of such native varieties of the 
vine as were found in their respective vicigities. I 
received from all quarters of the Union, considerable 
parcels of seeds, in some cases with shert descrip- 
tions, and in others without any. These were most- 
ly, in accordance with my requests transmitted 
mail, an expense I have cheerfully submitted to as 
well in regard to these, as to seeds of other interest- 
ing native uctions. From the various sources re- 
ferred to, I have reared a numerous vines 


of the most interesting of which I here annex a list, 
designating at the same time the state from which 






‘heads or distinct titles; 
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they were received, together with thé titles and de- 
—- whieh were attached to them by the contzi- 
jutors. 


FROM MISSOURI. ~ . 
Fall grape, No. ita ee largest and finest of ity 
. nd. 


Do. No. 2—secondary in regard to the size of 
the fruit. 
Do. No. $—smallest fruit. 
Black winter grape. White grape. 


From a different source. 
Black wild summer grape, ripe in October. 
Do winter do. ripe in November. 
From another source. 


Lowland grape, grows naturally in low ground ang 
has very peculiar foliage. 

The first three of the eight preceding varieties 
from Missouri, are very productive, and Dr. Milling. 
ton has made eight barrels of wine from vines of those 
varieties in a single season. 

FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 
River swamp grape. Do. very acid. 

Sand hill grape, much larger than the preceding 

sort, and not so sour. 


Do. a different variety. Bullace grape. 
Garden 


Do. large dark purple. b two —— 
introduced to garden culture on account of their 
quality. 

FROM VIRGINIA. s 


Monstrous fox . Large sloe gra 
Maryland sua te Beaverdam acd 
FROM TENNESSEE. 

Winter , Coon grape. 

Purple Bo grape. Blue = 

White do. 

FROM. OHIO. 
Hill grape of the Scioto. 
FROM ILLINOIS. 

Prolific grape, from the border of the prairies, two 
varieties. 

In addition to the plants reared from seeds of the 
various preceding varieties, | have since taken great 
pains to procure scions from the original vines, so.as 
to perpetuate the identical kinds that had attracted 
attention in their natural state, and 1 have succeeded 
in transferring nearly the whole of these scattered 
productions of our country to my experimental 
grounds, where they will without doubt, thrive and 
flourish, living mementoes of the horticultural riches 
of our country. 

I have also reared a great variety of i 
from the cultivated kinds, both native and exotic; 
these have not yet fruited, but when of sufficient age 
may be expected to produce a great diversity. A 
them are a number from the Isabella, a part of whi 
are from the seeds impregnated by the Bland and the 
Meunier; others from the Alexander, Bland, Meu- 
nier, White Rochelle, White and Red Malaga, White 
and Black Scuppernong, Nazro, Scott’s y vine, 
and from Gimbrede’s Fox grapes of the sorts exhibit- 
ed to the Horticultural Society. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

I have now. completed the descriptive list of Ame- 
rican vines, as far as could be done consistently with 
the present state of knowledge on the subject, and 
the precision and accuracy required. In doing this, 
no vine has been pve described under different 

ut-on the contrary, all the 
claims to a separate origin and to peculiarity of che» 
racter, have been examined doubtingly, from a desiré 
to curtail the nomenclature, and ta restrain it within 
correct bounds. Jt is, however, very possible, and 
even probable, that future examinations of those kinds 
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+t recently recéived from such numerous sources in 
= wide mle regions of our land, and which have 
in most instances never been submitted to @ compari- 
gon with each other, may by a critical investigation 
of the particular properties of each, prove many 
which are now deemed distinet varieties, to be so si- 
milar as to identify them with each other, and conse- 
tly to render it necessary and proper to unite 
om under = ~~ heads. - seae 
ith regard to the synonyme, the grea’ - 
aes has boon oxeediaed, cal that part has been 
rendered as perfect as the circumstances would ad- 
mit; and although future experience may considera- 
bly modify that portion of the nomenclature, the ar- 
ment so far as at present perfected, will I think 
add greatly to the diffusion of a correct knowledge of 
the respective varieties, and to the identity of such 
as have been hitherto considered distinet from each 
other. 


ce 
RURAL ECONOMY. 





STEAM AND HORSE-MILLS. 
Shelby Co. Kentucky, July 21, 1830. 


35. S. Sener, Ese. 

Observing an inquiry from a southern gentleman, 
the subject of steam and horse-mills,in the 
16th No. of the American Farmer, and having lived 
for the last thirty years where we have our corn 
* ground from four to six months in the year upon 
mills, I have thought it probable some informa- 
tion might be given which might be useful upon that 
subject. In Kentucky, mills propelled by horses or 
oxen are most common, steam-mills being too expen- 
five for persons possessing only the capital of pa 
farmers; those in most common use with us ate 
louble geared; the large wheel about fourteen feet in 
diameter, and, if made of the best materials, and co- 
vered with a shingle roof, the whole expense would 
be about $300. Others are constructed on various 
plans, which answer the purpose very well for about 
$100; such a mill as spoken of at $300, with four 
horses or oxen, will grind from thirty to forty bushels 
perday. Should a more minute description be ne- 
cessary, or any other light which I can throw upon 
the subject, I would take a pleasure in communicat- 

ing it. Yours, respectfully, 

A Svxscrier. 


N. B. A mill intended exclusively for oxen should 
be multiplied more highly than one intended for hors- 
es, as their natural gait is more slow; the calculation 
is that the stones make 120 revolutions in a minute. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TANNING. 


Mr. S. Hulbut, of Oswego, in connexion with 
Messrs. Hunt and Shrove, have discovered a method 
of tanning hides, which is supposed to be an impor- 
‘tant imfprovement upon the proeess, that has usually 
been pursued. They have thrown aside the use of 
Time altogether, and instead, haveadopted the method 
from experiment, of extending them, after a thorough 
saturation, in a large deep vat, about two inches 
apart, and excluding the atmosphere entirely from 

m. In this situation, the damp air has the same 
effects upon the hides as lime, without decomposing 
a@ weakening its texture. They are taken from here 
and placed immediately in bark. It is stated that the 
Teather thus tanned, is much stronger, and presents a 











more fine and even surface, than that manufaetured. 


in the ordinary way.— Rochester ‘Courter. 


Never court the favour of the tich by flattering 
#ither their vanity or their vices. " ° 

















\ 
(From the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 12.) 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


In our preceding number we gave the character of 
the order to which the animal we are about to de- 
seribe belongs. We have now only to state its fami- 
ly and generic distinctions. 

Family. Lerorini. Cutting teeth beveled, the 
upper double; i.e. each having a smaller subsidiary 
one behind; from five to six grinders on each side in 
both jaws, and formed, of plates as if soldered; tail 
short, or wanting; the hinder a little longer than the 
fore extremities; a very large cecum, furnished 
through its external length with a spiral membrane. 


Genus. Leprvus. The hind considerably longer 
than the fore legs; ears long; tail short; clavicles 
weak, and almost cartilaginous; five toes on the fore 
feet, fouron the hind. ‘The species we mean to de- 
scribe is the 

AMERICAN HARE—(Lepus Americanus) 

Which is very commonly, but very improperly 
called rabbit. Indeed the hare and rabbit so much 
sesémble each other, that we do not wonder that 
mere empirical observers should have been puzzled 
in assigning distinguishing marks of difference be- 
tween them. ‘There are many circumstances in 
which they differ, in reference to their reproductive 
system for example, which are sufficient to constitute 

em of very distinct species. ‘Thus, the nest of the 
hare is open, constructed without care, and destitute 
of a lining of fur. ‘The nest of a rabbit is concealed 
ina hole of the earth, constructed of dried plants, 
and lined with fur, which is pulled from its own body. 
The young of the hare, at birth, have their eyes and 
ears perfect, their legs in a condition for running, and 
their bodies* covered with fur. The young of the 
rabbit at birth, have their eyes and ears closed, are 
unable to travel, and are naked. The maternal du- 
ties of the hare are few in number, and consist in 
licking the young dry at first, and supplying them 
regularly with food. ‘Those of the rabbit are more 
numerous, and consist of the additional duty of keep- 
ing the young in a state of suitable cleanliness and 
warmth. ‘Lhe circumstances attending the birth of 
a hare, are analogous,” says Dr. Fleming, “to those 
of a horse, while those of a rabbit more nearly re- 
semble the fox.” 

The American hare is found throughout this coun- 
try to as far north as the vicinity of Carlton-house, 
in the Hudson’s bay country. In summer, the pelage 
is dark brown on the upper part of the head, a lighter 
brown on the sides, and of an ash-colour below. The 


ears age wide and edged with white, tipped. with 


browmy and veryglark on their back parts; their si 
approach to an ash-colour. The inside of the 

is slightly ferruginous; the belly and the tail is small, 
dark above, and white below, having the inferior sur- 
face turned up. The hind legs are covered with 
ae ae -_ hairs, and both fore and hind 
feet have sharp pointed, narrow, and nearly straight 
nails." In winter, the pelage is nearly mio the 
length of what it is.in summer, and is altogether, or 
very nearly white. The weight of the animal is 





about seven pounds. It is about fourteen inches in 
length. The hind lege are tea inches long, by which 
circumstance it is most strongly d 1 , in ex- 
» the cummon rabbit of Europe. 
The American hare never burrows in the ground 
like the common European rabbit. But in its. }- 
ments it closely rege <1 tps ee _" 

» bounding along with great ce » and, 
nite yore ang Aer mee 3 ing so well 
[acum to be. weed by the latter.avimel. t is not 

is 
at an 


hunted, however, in this country as in Europe, brt 


generally roused by a dog, and shot, or is 
Various spares oF traps. ; 
The kind provisions of, nature for the preservation 
of the leporine xace, are many and wonderful, and 
afford a striking proof, among thousands which t 
be produced, of that system of compensations, that 
balancing vf perfections and defects, that equalizing 
of the quantity of life and destruction, on whieh the 
continued existence of the respective tribes of ani- 
mals depends. If the hare is, on the one hand, ex- 
to the attacks of almost every beast.of prey, it 
1s, on. the other, pesos fruitful. The American 
hare breeds several times duting the year, and in the 
southern states even during the winter months, hav- 
ing from two to four’or six at a litter. If often pur- 
sued, the hare is also furnished with various sources 
of evasion and escape. Its earaare so contrived, as 
to convey even remote sounds from behind; the eyes 
are so situated as to enable its when at rest on its 
seat, to observe without difficulty, and even without 
much motion of the head, a whole circle; and, 
though it sees imperfectly in a straight line forwards, 
it can direct its vision to whatever threatens it in the 
way of pursuit; and the eyes are never wholly closed 
during sleep.—F rom the extraordinary muscularity of 
its limbs, it can sustain the fleetness of its course for 
a considerable time, while the greater length of the 
hinder legs gives it such a decided advantage in as- 
cending, that, when started, it always ‘makes to the 
rising ground. Its habitual Aimidity, and perpetual 
apprehension of danger preserve it lean, and in a con- 
dition the best adapted to profit by that speed which 
forms its security. The thick hairy protection offi 
feet also gives it, in dry or frosty weather, an advan- 
tage over the'dog which pursues it. Its near ap- 
proach in colour to the soil often conceals it from the 
sight of man, and predacious animals; and in north- 
ern countties, its fur becoming white, as we said. be- 
fore, the animal can scarcely be distinguished ,fram 
the surrounding snow. As if conscious ‘of. its Tesem- 
blance tothe earth on which it treads, it has n 


| been known-when closely pursued by the -hounds, to 


squat behind a clod, and suffer the dogs to ran’ over. 


it, which they no sooner do, than*it instaritly ‘a 
contrary direction, and thus Hecsives aot the it 
possesses the sense of smell in a pre-eminent degre 

it is often aware of the presence. of am: uy 


it can ascertain its danger by the sight. 
lings .of its course are faatthay taord 
sportsman; and though in some respects its 
seems to be at fault, especially in. exhtusting 
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strength in the early part of the chase, and in return- 
ing to its resting by the same paths, it has been 
@ffequently observed to have recourse to stratagems, 
which, in the human being, would bespeak not only 
presence of mind, but 2 prompt and practical applica- 


tion of the reasoning faculties. 


During the day time the hare remains crouched | | 


within its form, which is a. mere space of the size of 
the animal, upon the surface of the ground, cleared 
of grass, and sheltered by some over-reaching. plant; 
or else its habitation is in the hollowed trunk of a 
tree, or under a collection of stones. It is commonly 
at the earliest dawn, while the dew-drops still glitter 
on the herbage, or when the fresh verdure is conceal- 
ed beneath a mantle of glistening frost, says Dr. 
Godman, that the timorous hare ventures forth in 

uest of food, or courses undisturbed over the plains. 
Oocasionally during the day, in retired and little fre- 
quented parts of the country, an individual is seen to 
scud from the path, where it has been basking in the 
sun; but the best time for studying the habits of the 


animal is during moon-light nights, when the hare is 
to be seen s with its companions in unrestrain- 
ed gambols, fri with delighted eagerness around 


its mate, or busily engaged in cropping its food. On 
such occasions, the turnip and cabbage fields suffer 
severely, where these animals are numerous, though 
in general they are not productive of serious injury. 
However, when food is scarce they do much mischie 
to the farmers, by destroying the bark on the young 
trees in the nurseries, and by cutting valuable plants. 
Although not very susceptible of strong attach- 
ment, the hare is naiurally of a gentle disposition, 
and, when taken young, may be tamed without much 
difficulty. Shy and timid as it undoubtedly is in its 
native haunts, yet, when domesticated it often as- 
sumes a forward and even petulant demeanour. In 
respect of temper and talent, however, a very marked 
diversity obtains among different individuals,a fact 
not sufficiently attended to in the moral history of 
animals without éxcepting mankind, and which has 
been fairly exem lified by Cowper, in his account of 
three hares which he watched himself. 
The flesh of the American hare, though of a dark 
colour, is much esteemed as an article of food. Dur- 
ing the summer season they are lean and tough, and 
in many situations they are infested by a species of 
estrus, which lays its eggs in their skins, —— 
worms of considerable size. But in the autumna 
season, and especially after the commencement of 
the frost, when the wild berries are ripe, they become 
very fat, and area delicious article of food. In the 
north, during winter, they feed on twigs and buds of 
the pine and fur, and are fit for the table throughout 
the season. The Indians eat the contents of their 
stomachs, notwithstanding the food is such as we 
have just mentioned. ‘The flesh of the hare was 
reckoned a great delicacy among the Romans, and, in 
Martial’s estimation was superior to that of all other 
quadrupeds. From an allusion in the eighth satire of 
his secend book, we may infer that Horace regarded 
the wing as the part in highest request among hig 
Et leporum avulsos, ut multé suavids, armos, 
Quam si cum lumbis quis edit. 

the wings of hares, for so, it seems 
No man of luxury the back esteems. 

Though no animal can appear less formidable or 
repulsive to a human being than a timid leveret, it is 
somewhat remarkable that the brave Duc D’Epernon, 
from one of those constitutional antipathies for which 
it is so difficult to account, always fainted at the sight 
of one. 

There are probably four species, belonging to the 
_ genus Lepus, which are natives of North America, viz. 

1. The American hare, Lepus Americanus; L. 
Godman’s Am. Nat. Hist. vol. 2, 157. 
2. The Polar, hare, L. Glacialise Sabin. Godman, 
. page 163. 





3. The ind hare, L. Virginianus; Harlan. 
Faun. Americ. page 196 and 310. 
4. The Varying hare, L. Variabillis; Pallas. 





SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 

Before the Artesian wells were in use, the inhabi- 
tants of Thiari, in Savoy, wishing to procure water, 
dug, in 1825, a well in that commune. They could 
not find oat a sufficiently abundant source for their 
wants; but in ‘default of water, this well, by a curi- 
ous singularity, exhibits all the variations of the at- 
mosphere, and almost obviates the necessity of a baro- 
meter to indicate the weather. If the vicinity of 
Thiari is menaced with hail or snow, an impetuous 
wind rushes from the well like a torrent, which car- 
ties with it stones and pieces of rock, and the wind 
lasts as long as the snow or hail are likely to fall, 
and indicates the quantity. When the wind rushes 
from the well suddenly, in a single gush, and with 
violence, it indicates an approaching storm. When 
the weather is fine, and the north wind dominates, 
the well is tranquil, and the air is in a state of stag- 
nation. Several naturalists, attracted by these mar- 
vellous effects, have sought to explain the cause of 
them; and the academical bodies, and the men of 
science of Turin, Chamberry, and Grenoble, have vi- 
sited the spot, and have, by various experiments, es- 
tablished the fact that the well possesses the proper- 
ties here attributed to it —London pa. 


THD PARI. 


Battmore, Frivay, Aveust 18, 18380. 











@% Larayetre on nis Farm.—Every thing con- 
nected with the patriarch of La Grange is interesting 
to the American people, for whose independence he 
came, when a stripling, to fight by the side of Wash- 
ington; whose confidence he always enjoyed, and 
whose virtues he has as constantly emulated. Hence 
we are induced to offer the following extract from a fa- 
miliar letter written by an American lady in France, 
to her husband in America, giving some account of 
his farm, but without any idea of its being published. 

Such details sometimes serve as well as more pub- 
lic acts and duties, to illustrate the individual man, 
and to some of our readers they may prove more 
interesting than political speculations. 

La Grange, May 29, 1830. 

The weather hasbeen so wet since I have been here 
that yesterday was the first day I could get out. The 
dear old General took me entirely through his farm-yard, 
you can have no idea of the perfect manner in which 
his cattle are taken care of—the comfortable houses 
and beds; the cleanliness and regularity of feeding 
are astonishing. He has here a flock of 1200 of the 
finest Merino sheep, all of which I saw turned out; 
attended by two shepherds and four dogs. The cows 
are much larger than ours, generally, and are treated 
more like human beings than brutes. They are turn- 
ed out in the morning and brought in in the heat of 
the day, fed, suffered to rest a certain time, and again 
turned out unti] sunset, when they are put up for the 
night. In one of the stables there are twenty-two 
cows, and two bulls. The veal they have here is 
the whitest, fattest and nicest I ever saw. The 
calves are attended by women, and fattened by a pe- 
culiar process—they give them eggs, four 4 day to 
Leach calf, which are put down their throats whole; 
this, with their allowance of milk, I am told fattens 
them in a very short time. Each cow is confined 
with a halter of sufficient length ft let them lie at 
their ease; their hides are nicer and cleaner than ma- 
ny of our gentlemen’s carriagé horses. In another 
stable were thirteen cows, amongst which were those 
of the Devon breed, given him by Mr. Patterson of 





Baltimore, also nine half grown calves, all as he told 
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me were of the same stock. The horses in the 


’s stables aré attended to with equal care, | 


were in the stables fifteen horses, be. 
sides his carriage horses, and three donkeyg—one 
one for farm use, the other two for the young 
ladies and children to ride; I assure. you they 
quite pleasantly, as yesterday I rode one all round 
park, and to the lake. The piggery is the most com. 
lete you can imagine, containing a great number of 
iat of all sizes, ages and breeds, but the one you 
gave the general is the largest ever seen, and is much 
more esteemed than any of the others. The fenen 
relates with much apparent pleasure, that an Engli 
farmer of great wealth and knowledge, on seeing this 
hog, said, well sir, you may boast of having the finest 
boar that was ever sent from England, and would 
scarcely believe him, when with pride he told him, 
it came from the United States, and not from E; 
land. The farm-yard is a very large square, with 
buildings extending quite round it. The house for 
the sheep occupies an “entire side of the square; the 
buildings are all of stone, and built as if to en- 
dure forever. The general has a great variety 
of birds, poultry, and American deer; all 
vided with the nicest possible accommodations. Were 
you here I am sure you — designate many things 
that would be valuable for our ers. to. know, 
They make cheese here, as well as the finest butter 
I ever tasted. The dairy is admirably arranged; in- 
deed the whole is a pattern farm—the general appears 
to take great pleasure in it; he walks as nearly over 
it every morning as he can. Since his fall on the ices 
he cannot ride on horse back, which is a great pity, 
as he was very fond of that exercise, and was in the 
habit of riding entirely over his farm when the 
weather admitted. You can have no idea of the be- 
nevolence of this old man. There are at least 
twenty poor families who are daily supplied from La 
oe with every thing that can make them com- 
fortable, besides I know not how many others that 
are provided for. * * * * * eee 
* « = 7 a * * = a 
I am quite surprised at the freedom with which all 
in France speak of the king, his ministers, and of 
public affairs. I had supposed that in a monarchy, 
people were afraid to open their mouths. This coun- 


try appears to be on the eve of some crisis. The 
king i 2 * 7” ” = * . 
2 2 e a a2 ” a * 2 


do not imagine that I am going to turn politician— 
know I hate politicks, but 1 thought you would li 
to hear a little of the current news. 

For a description of the Lafayette family I refer 





you to Mr. M The more I see of them, the 
more I admire and love them. * * * , 
” = * + * > = 2 * 


Just before dinner on the day I wrote you last, we 
heard of a fete at one of the villages a few miles off, 
you already know that each village in France has its 
annual fete, some oftener—whilst at dinner the gene- 
ral’s travelling carriage was prepared for us, and the 
four young ladies, the four -boys, and myself, set out 
for the village, where we arrived just before sunset, 
and found all the nts assembled, and ag happy 
as possible. All were dancing, old and young, some 
I am sure old enough to be great grandmother. 
They had chosen an odd place for their amusement, 
along side the church and burying ground; it was 
nevertheless a pleasant spectacle to see so many hw- 
man beings enjoying a day of innocent amusement, 
orprent so happy. 

esterday the first of June, the ladies were going 
to pay a visit in the neighbourhood, and the dear ge- 
neral proposed that the carriage should be got ready 
immediately, and that he would himself take me to 
shew me some improvements on his farm, before the 
time for paying the visit. His grand-daughters and 
I accompanied him, and had a most agreeable ride— 
he showed me a meadow in beautiful order, that had 
been but an unproductive swamp. ‘The water he had 
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into two very large ponds or small lakes, 
supplied by two copious springs, which are finally 
tied into one large rivulet. In each of these 

he has left three-or four aa islands, 

i tiful clumps of trees—on their margin are 
anes and pars sth walks. He then took me 
to show me his ice-house, which is made after the 
cheap and plain American plan—he says that in this 
gountry they make their ice-houses very expensively, 
and that they do not keep the ice nearly so well as 
* * * * * * * * 


collected 


* * * * * * * * « 


"Phursday—This morning we have been to visit 
Somerville’s tomb—it is very neat and appropri- 
ate—I will describe it particularly when we meet— 
we also visited the two orphan or pe schools, which 
are supported on the estate by the Lafayette family — 
one for boys, the other for girls. The children and 
teachers all appeared delighted at seeing Mr. G. W. 
Lafayette: as suon as we were seated, one of the lit- 
~ tle girls stood up and repeated some very affecting 
“French lines, thanking him for his benevolence in 
ing them from want and wretchedness; he kiss- 
ed the little girl on both cheeks, when half a 
dosen little ones,as if jealous, came up and held their 
faces for the same honour. You cannot easily believe 
how much the’ whole famify is beloved, and how 
much they do for the poor—their situation in this re- 
spect is enviable. 





¢# Manxer ror Cocoons.—The United States 

\ Gazette enables us to state, that Mr. Garesche of Phi- 

jadelphia will purchase any quantity of good cocoons. 

The price will vary from 40 to.50 centsa pound— 
orfrom $2.50 to $3.00 a bushel. 





¢% Drovent mx tHe Souts.—A dent 


at Scotland Neck, N. C. writes us under date of 


ugust $, that “there has been an unusual] 
sat in this part of the country. We Aon: 
make near half crops of corn—we may make fully. a 
half crop or more of cotton.” The Petersburg Intel- 
ligencer just received has the following remarks:— | 
THE CROPS. 

‘We are sorry to understand generally from the 
south, that the prospect of an abundant crop of corn, 


which in'the month of June flattered the hopes of 


the farmer, has been entirely destroyed by the drought 
_@f July; and that in many sections, so far from hav- 
ing grain to sell, serious apprehensions are felt, that 
5 saab suffer from the want of bread. , It.is 
true, that the crop of wheat was 
monly this year; but it should. be remembered 
that this isa kind of grain but partially cultivated 
in the south; the inhabitants depending almost entire- 
upon corn for the subsistence of their families and 

ir stock—hence an apprehended failure of the lat- 


and ancom- 


ter carries gloom and dismay into both the mansion | be 


and the ne A pretty copious rain which came 
this day week, we perceive extended as far as Ra- 
leigh, N. C. and may be beneficial to a portion of the 
very early, and some of the late corn; but while here 
‘and there a field may revive and yet turn out well, 
hundreds are so far gone that their produce will be con- 
a not to thecrib, but cut down for the stercorary. 
; information enables us to add, that the i 
cotton has suffered less than the corn; and at least an 
average crop may be anticipated —Pet. Intel. 





Moon’s. Mount, Caroline Co., ( Virg.) Mugst. 2, 1830. 
J. 8. Sxmover, Eso. 

It is ever unpleasant to be the harbinger of bad ti- 
tinga, but when a benefit may result from its commu- 
nication, it should not be withheld. 

To the farmer, anes pen = enables him to 
Meet emergencies, and avoid, or at least partially ob- 

‘wiate evils ae viciadidade of ‘eameon 
which are beyond his control. i 
The long prevailing drought which has parched 






“since the pumpkin crop is nearly as much injured as 








the fields and blighted the hopes of the Virginia corn 
planter, from the bay to the mountains, and which 
seems from the public notice in the southern. papers 
to extend to Georgia, is one of those serious visita- 
tions of an afflicting providence, which while it is 
calculated to humble the heart of thankless man, 
should admonish him to resort to every expedient for 
mitigating the impending evil. 

I believe it may be asserted that since the first of 
June, with a few partial exceptions, from the coast 
to the’Blue Ridge, and the North Carolina line to the 
Potomac, there has not been rain enough to present 
a good season for setting out cabbage plants. Our 
spring was moist, and hence our fields were richly 

othed in grass: and where sown in clover that va- 
luable grass was luxuriant. The hay crop, as well 
as sma]| grain crop, is fortunately better than com- 
mon—the wheat superior in quality to that of many 
years; as an example,mine weighs from 63 to 65 
pounds to the bushel. But the great staff of life for 
man and beast in lower Virginia, and the southern 
states generally, is Indian corn, and the curtailment 
of that a full half, must raise the price immoderately 
another year, and produce much stint, and cause dis- 
tress among the poor. ‘To mitigate the evil, I would 
suggest, the expediency of sowing the turnip in abun- 
dance, which can be raised in great quantities to the 
acre by manuring and cultivating in the drill—for 
feeding hogs and beeves with plentiful use of salt in 
wash made by the addition of a small proportion of 
meal and bran or shorts, there is no other substitute 


the corn; and it is too late to sow any thing else as 
a substitute for corn for fall, winter and spring feeding. 
From my experience, I am led to the conclusion that 
five hundred, or a thousand bushels even, canbe rais- 
ed of a good season, to the acre, nt a= cultivation; 
and then they are kept for use, by the simplest means 
of preservation. I have tried many ways, and find 
the bulking them on the ground, in piles of about ten 
bushels, cutting the tops off, but not close, and cover- 
ing the pile with a layer, with the top outwards, and 
then earth about eight or twelve inches thick, 


at the top, With a trench around as a drain, preferable | 


to all others—they keep firm and crisp, and in the 
spring will shoot out sprouts if left till then; I have 
never had one to rot that was put upin this cheap 
and simple way. It is my intention to prepare seve- 
ral acres to'sow as s00n as a good season comes, and 
as the full moon is near at hand, have hopes of the 
long wished for blessings—should that 
a change of weather, and the remaining half of the 
moon over us in dust and heat, oar sufferings 
must be dreadful. Our gardens are nearly destroyed, 
and without rain soon, must be hopeless; and the pas 
tures withered, the stock must perish, both for want 
of food, and in many places for water, This is a 
gloomy picture, but without rain in a short time, will 
no eration. Joux Dicxmson. 
P.S. Since writing the above, a fine rain has fal- 
len, but it is toe late to retrieve the corn crop. 


RUTA-BAGA. 
J. S. Snover, Ese. Richmond, (Va.) Aug. 2, 1830. 
Sir,—I can boast of no experience in practical 

farming, and it would be preposterous for me to, 
tend to any information which would be useful or in- 
structive to the agricultural portion of your subecri- 
bers. Yet it may not be amiss to mention, that some 

ears . when residing just without the city where 
T had Saw acres'of land for cultivation, I pee " 
from Mr. Cobbett who then resided upon 
ary than a tea rr 

id not get them until st, and the weather being 
dry, most of the plants perished, Twelve or fifteen 
lived, and grew to the of a 
mained 





Island, 


















product was most abundant; the turnips Inge, n and 
swect, and much more nutritious than ue 
ber, set in a garden for sped, and remained as 
in the open ground during the whole winter, an 
if . i were 7 
observed, with avidity:by horned cattle and s- 
a fine table v 
est and most 
jos Pog the apher a large crop of the white 
turnip, a fair opportunity for compari - 
son, and am Pisfied that afte ans fale experi ot 
no good farmer would 


willingly appear as an 
under my own si; , 
of stating a simple fact in regard toa valuable root, 
which, for aught I know, has been an hundred times 
stated to you before. -I, have recentl 
small] farm in the neighborhood, and am: 
never to cultivate any other tarnip than the ru 
if I can get the seed. Very respectfully, 
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Some of this crop was taken up im Ni 








perfectly sweet and sound. It is eaten, I 
le, and furnishes one of the earli- 
licate spring sallads. Having culti- 


get out of the of the 
. For the reason before stated, I would not 
cultaral correspondent, 
merely take the liberty 
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on the brow of an eminence at the foot of which ran 
"8 ravine Let gr them from theirenemy. The Al- 
no cannon.—They blew up a magazine 
fhich they were apprehensive would fall into the 
haads of the French. ‘The number killed on the 
part of the French was small: But one officer was 
severely wounded, and that one was a son of the 
Count de Bourmont himself. The terms in which 
he mentions this fact do him credit—<only one officer 
has been dangerously wounded: it is the second of 
four sons who have followed me into Africa. Iam 
in hopes that he will live to serve his king and coun- 
try.” Among the spoils of the victory of the 24th, 
were four thousand oxen. The army were supplied 
abundantly with water of an excellent quality. They 
continued in good health,*but five cases of fever hav- 
ing occurred, and little other sickness. 
Liverpool, July 1, 1830. 
The transactions in our cotton anes last week 
were extensive, and 29,480 bales of all descriptions 
found .bayers, viz. 90 Sea Islands at 13 a 16d; 30 
stained at 74d; 8610 Upland—8595 at 64 a 74d; 15 
at 58; 6490 Orleans at 64 a 8d; 4140 Alabama at 6 1-8 
2 74; 6610 Brazil at 74 a 84; 410 Egyptian at 73 a 9d; 
90 W. India at 7 5-8 a 8 7-8d; 3010 Surat at 44 a 
5 7-8d. Notwithstanding the weighty business done, 
and the impfoved: feeling in regard to the article, the 
advance in pree was barely 1-8d per lb. and the de- 
mand was freely met by holders throughout the week, 
and the facility with which purchases were made 
was the principal cause of the operations being so hea- 
Vy; about 3500 bales of the American were taken on 
Speculation, and the import of the week was 9,100 
bales; since the Ist January it amounted. to 421,200, 
against 392,300 to same period last year; the increase 
from the United States being 51,000 bales. 
_ The arrivals of cotton thus far this week have been 
Sreirele, and the markets eorqenaniets there is 
ever a disposition to purchase i holders 
will submit to some reduetton in prices the sales for 
five days past are eomputed at 12,000 bales. 


There contintes to bea good demand for bonded 


- Wheat at rather prices, and last Friday (25th | 
pieotaing © wet, about 6000 to 7000 bris.of N. | 
York and Philadelphia flour changed hands at 28s per | 


bri.; but at present there is no inquiry,and the weather 
a ee aren, ee variable; the stock of bonded 
flour in this port is put down at 195,000 bris. and of 
paid at 25,000 bris; large purchases of oats, &c. 
been, and are making for Ireland, and Indian 
would command extreme prices for that quarter. 
Tebacco, the wants of several manufacturers have | 
iiteroliy compelled them to , but the article 
is 1-8d a.4d lower, within the past month,:and the 
that period are 575 hhds. say 166 Virginia | 
leaf and 282 stemmed; 59 Kentucky leaf and 68 stem- 
med; our t stock consists of 4800 hhds. against | 
7230, on the Ist July last year. 
Prices:—Cotton, Upland, 6 1-8 a 7 3-8; Orleans, 
a7 $8 a8d; Alabama, 6 a 7d; Sea island, 124 a 
21d; Stained, 5a 84 a 10d; Ashes, New York 
Pot; 808 Od a 32s Od; Pearl, $4s Od a 85s 6d; Mon- 
tréal Pot, $038 Od a Sis 6d; Pearl, $2s 6d a 34s 6d; 
Rice (in bond) 12s a 17; Flour (in bond) 26s a 27s; 
indian Corn, 44s a 468; Turpentine, 8s 9d a 11s 3d; 
‘Tar;»10s 6d.a 12s Od; Hides, salted, 4d a 44d; To- 
bacco, Virginia leaf, 2d a 5d; '‘Stemmed, $d a 5d; 
Kentucky leaf, 24d a 4d; Stemmed, 34d a 44d. 
AVERAGES OF GRAIN. 


af 


= 


Wheat. Barley, Oats. 
For the week:...\66s. 5d. ‘Sis, id. ‘26s. 6d. 
so 6 & .... (656. '8ds Sts. 4d. 26s. 0d. 
Wity......... 21s. 8d. 15s. 4d. 1s. 9d.-—On 
Plotir 13s. 04d.:pr. bri. 


‘Rice.—Continoés mote inquited after; the advance 


‘ts 6d péF'cwt. 


*Woel-_There‘is'a great want of Woel; about 900 
e-ate'adYertised ‘for ‘this week, which will” estab- 


.ing’s market were not very large; but having a 





Loxpon, June 28—Corn Eachange-—The ar- 
rivals of English wheat we had fresh in for the -- 
Vor- 


able change in the weather since Friday last, the 
mealing trade is heavy; the best samples support the 
prices of this day se’night; but the stands are not 
cleared of the middling and inferior qualities. Flour 
the same as last week. Barley is dull sale, and the 
last Monday’s prices are scarcely maintained. Beans 
of both sorts, and Oats are taken off slowly at an 
abatement of 1s per quarter. In white and gray pease, 
or other articles, no variation. 


Liverproo.t, June 29.—Corn Exchange—Since 
Tuesday last the arrivals of Grain have again been 
very small. This day’s market was but thinly attend- 
ed, but sales to a fair éxtent were made of wheat and 
oats, advance of about 2d a $d per 70 lbs. on the for- 
mer, and of 4d to 1d per 45 lbs. on the latter—several 
parcels of wheat, in bond, were taken on speculation 
at fully the prices quoted, and bonded oats were also 
in request; all other Grain participate a little in thig 
improvement. 


Prices Current in Boston, August 6. 

Apples, best, bbl. .200 a3.00. Beans, white, bushel 
1.00 a 1.25. Beef, mess, bbl. 9.25 a 10.50; cargo No. 1, 
9.00 a 9.50; No. 2,6.50a6.70. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .10.a.13. Cheese, new milk, 7. a .8; skim- 
med milk, 3. a.5. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.37 a 
5.53; Genesee, 5.37 5.75; Rye, best, 3.50a3.87. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .46 a 55; Rye, .65 a .67; Barley .60 a .65; Oats 
-40 a 42. Hogs’-Lard, ist sort, new, Ib. 10.50a 11. Pork, 
clear, bb], 17 a 18; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.50; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel], 2.00 a ——; 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 
——+; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top .62 a .75; 
Lucerne, Ib..33 a. 38; White Honeysuckle Clover, —ia 
-33; Red do. Northern, 7a8; French Su Beet ——; 
Mange! Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, 
-50 a 55; do. do unwashed, .30 a .35; do. three-fourths, 
washed, .42 4.45, do. half blood, .38 2.42; do. quarter, 
washed, .$5 a .40; Native, washed .35 a .37; Pulled, 
Lambs’, Ist sort,.— a 50; do. 2d sort, .38 a .42; do. 
Spinning, Ist sort, — a.40. 


Prices Current in New York, 7. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20a22. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a .13; Upland, .10 2.12; Alabama,.10a.124. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax .12a.17. , Ameé- 
rican, 7a%8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a ——; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.00 a 5.123; Canal 5.25 a 5.50; 
Balt. Howard st. -—— a 5.25; Richmond city mills, —— 
country, —— a 4.874; Alexand’a, 5a 5.124 Fredericks- 
burg 4.874 a Petersburg, 5.00 :a ——; Rye Flour, 
3-374 a 3.50; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.75 a —— per hd 
13.00 a 14:00. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a ——; Vir. 
1.00 a 1.07; Rye, North, 66 a 67; Corn, Yel. Nor...58 a 
60; Barley, — a— Oats,South and North, .33 a .40; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 210.00; prime a 6.25 a 6.75; 
cargo a —— Butter, N. York, 124.215; shipping, 
8a 10; Lard,.10a.11; Pork, mess bbl. 13.50 a 14.00; 
prime 9.75 a 10:00; cargo ——. 


AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE AND 
SEED-STORE, 
No. 36, West. Pratt-street, Baltimore. 

ON HAND, and constantly manufacturing, a general 
assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of 
the best materials and on the latest and most approved 

ans. The Subscriber’s WHEAT'FANS are of the 
sro improvement, and will be warranted to please. 
His Patented. CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS 
have never been ae in this, or any other coun 
try, for durability, facility of cutting, and adaptation 











‘| to any power and every kind of long forage; and also 


for cutting rags for making paper. All persons mak- 
ing, vending or using the aforesaid patented improve- 
ments without proper authority from the Patentee, 
must expect to meet the penalty of the law for all such 
offences, Also on hand, a general assortment of GAR- 


‘DEN SEEDS, grown and warranted by the Messrs. 
Phil EASTMAN. 


Lanvrethsof Philadelphia. | J.S. 
gcc> All orders promptly:attenddd to. sf | 


t 


‘Printed ‘every Friday, at Five Doliars per annum 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


BattimorE Markets.—There is little or no vatiy. 
tion in prices of flour and grain. The wagon 
of Howard street flour continues at $5.25, though it may 
be considered dull. There have been no im 
sales from stores—a smail sale was made at $5.31, bat 
our quotation is considered the fair price. Beef oy 
the hoof has declined, and is dull. A sale of a 
lot was made on Tuesday at $4.75; butit is not.qe 
pected that that price could now be obtained. 4 

Topacco.--Seconds,eas in quality, 3.— a 5.—; de, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, $.56. 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7. 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappaha 
$.00—. a 4.00-—Kentucky,4.50a 8.00. Cuba .1 
28,00—St. Domingo, 8.00 a 15.00. The inspectio 
the week are 212 hhds Maryland, 22 hhds. @ 
total 234 hhds. 4 

F.iour—best white wheat family, $5.75 a 6.25 
per. Howard-strect 5.374—-city mills, 5.00 a 
quehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25—-—G 
best red wheat, new 93 a 95;—best white do. new Ig 
a 1.03 common red 85 a 90——Corn, white, 46 «4 
yellow .46 @ .——-Rye, .— a .46 Oats, .25 @ 
Beans, .90a1.00-Peas, .40 a. 50-CLover seep, 3.75% 
TimotHr, 2.50 a ———Orcnarp Grass, 1.50 4 16 
Herd’s, .75 a 1.25—Lucerne 30 4 $74 -1b.—Ban 
Fiaxseep, 100--Corron, Vir. 94a 104--Lou. llia 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .944.10—N. Car. .8} @ 
Geo. .9a.10—Wuusxer, hhds. Ist p. .233 4.24; in Dee 
244.4 25—WooLn, common, unwashed, Ib..15 6 .16= 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a .22--three-quarter,.@ 
@ .30--fall do. .$0-a .35, aecord’g to qual.-Hemp Russig 
ton, $210 c ——; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— Ib. 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1 
—a——do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, N 
1.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 «. 
Mackerel, No. 1, -— No. 2, 5.00.4 5.56—No, 3, 
-—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .94 4 .J0—-Featheng 
-— a 35—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.00 
ground, 1.25 bb].—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, pe 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Begg | 
on the hoof, 3.50 a4.50—Pine Wood, by the vessdm ‘of ¢), 
load,2.00. Oak, 2.75 a 3.—Hickory, $4.50. t 
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=| oo. @ AGRICULTURE, 
tg the Committee of the Agricultural So-’ 
“~~ a8 Yrtcmarte, on Foren, made to the Sec 
eS ot Show and Fair, the 2ist October, 1828. 
M. ‘We the undersigned committee acting under an or- 
15 § ger made by the Agtoaluaees Society of Albemarle 
10 | gt their. meeting in May last, and appointed to view 
00 § ¢iefarms offered for premiym, commenced our duty 
08 | by viewing the farm of John H. Craven (one of the 
05 § competitors) on the 20th of October. We found that 
ts, « of his farm, called Pen Park, on the western 
10 of the river in a rapid state of improvement, 
—> § gpd, from the information of Mr. Craven, together 
po knowledge of some of the committee aa to 
— the exhausted state of this part of his farm when he 
*_ | came into possession of it, are of opinion that it has 
vatie. | been iciously managed. But that part of his farm 
price Franklin, lying on the eastern side of the river 
t may has not improved so rapidly, which may have been 
ortaat § canged by closer grazing or more frequent cultivation. 
}, bat On this farm the negro cabins and other out houses 









afe very good, and his farm pen shows, that there is 
gat attention paid to his stock, which are of supe- 
quality for this section of country, His horses, 

Frame, Fee. Sumas fe hove hogs well esieertes. Oe. 
We nial ee ee on apeti - 
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i Wihd, of fc 
1 of no farm for which nature has 
circumstances, together with 









more stone fencing dang 
( ) » and 
houses. (viz.) negro cabins, 
, have, we think, been judiei ar 
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red »are of superior quality, Most of t 
it of stone. ' he ire horses on this. 
Superior quality and well attended: fo. e 
ra a. Minor also a copy of our ‘ens marked | 
io be answered in her report which. we haye, re- | 
yed, marked C.* 
We viewed Wm. H. Meriwother’s farm next.. 
is farm is in a state of improvement, and a very 
e plantation. But, from the circumstance of 
his ¢altivating large Pe of tobacco, and appropriat- 
the greater part of his manure to the cultivation 
f crop, his farm has not improved so rapidly as’ 
§ would otherwise have done. This crop also 
‘prevented paying that attention to neatness, &c. which | 
. goes hand and hand with good farming. Our: 
cy ‘have also been answeréf by Wm. H. Meri-| 
» marked D. 
We next, and lastly, viewed the farm of John 
Rogers. ‘This farm, we think, has been most judi-| 
ou Managed as it regards profit, neatness, im-' 
vement of the soil, arrangement of the fields; and/ 
tt all his mangement denotes him as being a far- 
® “of more than ordinary merit. We have there- 
fore awarded to John Rogers the premium of $50 for 
wie the best cultivated farm. =a 
We furnished Mr. Rogers also with a copy of.our 
questions marked A, which he has answefed in his 
teport marked E. ‘This report has entered less into 
detail and is Jess explicit than we could have wished, 
tv) ik 4 
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"but gas made an 
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to the a 


nad the aotiety, and a pro- 

mise.to tis, that he at our next posting 
give 8@the society an account in detail of his whole | at 
progress from the commeneemgnt of his operations to |,it, 
the present day.* . . es 
In-ewarding the 2d premium, the committee con- | per 
fess themselves to be somewhat at 3 loss, Here two 
farms come into comparison; one worn out and ex- 





resources of both money and manure, (two very im- 
portant articles in making an exha farm rich,) 
not only improved his farm as it respects fertility of 
soil, but has added much to its appearance by the 


lative to these two , we have given Mr. Craven 


The above reports, together with the several reports 
of the. competitors, are respectfully submitted to the | - 
sociaap, and the committee beg they will 
reports as part of their own. N. H. Lewis. 


Question 1st. What is the number of acres in 
eee RalLenp oer eneuin of itis in euler: 


» 


earth for them? . ; 
Sth. What is-your mode of cultivating the erop of 
6th, What quantity of wheat.do.you sow to the 
quality of sail and season Pw 
7th. What kind of wheat de you think most pro- 
y sap aa are you particular in selecting the. best 
Sth. ia what manner do yeu your snall 
grain? with the cradle or si and why do: you 
dik: Wiak.wes tp ova , 
t was the average uct of farm 
in wheat and pais pet cneibunaal 
your operations on it, and what is it now? i 
10th. How many labourers do you work regularly 


them? 


are your reasons for that preference? 


than enough to supply the farm? 





yn tig acme, em? 

16th. De you pen your stock at night during sum-. 

mer? i auaeubbe anon dnaitdecmees 
17th. What quantity of manure is annually made 








r, Cor report matted C, was by periission of the 
. ; wh. cess 
No. 23.— Vol. 12, 






er annum 
In curing, 
ter it is cu 


the preference and, soounding! ,award to John H,} qual size as 
Craven the premium of $25 Fesmend waren, 2 pilhedlen sg 


i after 
14th. How many horned: cattle do you keep on eh or lait mbt oe With blue ‘graee ts ‘aukoa has 
ie . grass t 
your farm and of what-description? do you keep more | f sont. eomgied using the ‘eaftivator after the 
, ws, I run the naked -coulter next to 
15. How nny omen ray. aon you keep, and corn on each side, and use the cultivator for the mid- 
feeding dle of the rows until tle last time, when I ge 
plough the land all over, a8 clase.as the ‘ 
laid. 
on. yout ‘fares? of what :deneriptinn? at what sesso |, Rene 


large ha 


*e 


stoppage of innumerable gullies, and a considerable | mittee of Judges on 
quantity of stone fencing put up in a very handsome | 29 follows: 
manner 


Ist. 
Taking all the circumstances into consideration re- of Shich There 


ht. t 
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MORE, Aveust 20, 1890. 


oat twhn 
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hausted at the time the owner came into possession} 20th. Do you gather, your own elover seéd, from 
of it; the other but very recently cleared and but a} the farm? If you d what 
very small portion of it that was ever worn out and} Ist. Have you aitied“in the improvement of 


possessing immense resources for fertilizing itself. _ | your farm by means many other Tomivoss than the - 
{ i i is limi received from the for the, pr ; 
Bat Mr. Craven has, notwithstanding his limited pil rhs fe pete sige | 


' By 
-questions propounded by the Com- 












ofy your farm, and of what deseri ? and are you saa bo ? ’ 

in the practice of employing day labourers? | Wiha tery eh’ Hos of chlo) in one end. With 
lith. How many horses, mules, and oxen do you this I rake the turf and clods off the cori; aud with 

— ia them; and what is their relative the small replant and ¢ ay: wre, © he 

value on a ert - : 2 hatever 7 
12th. What do you feed your horses,.mules .and soe peal o vie ths nie 5 oot or teas | ord 

oxen with, and in what manner is it prepared for land. peaking ody of get ore tn this way, 


with caltivatars twice over, and 
18th. What kind of plough do you prefer, and what | the shovel ploagh” with {hie coutier-jat the Wohle a5. 
ést. My mode of tultivatin 
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tember, at which time I commence sowing wheat, | formance, and for its strength and durability; also, for | process is, to spéad a layer of straight rye sttaw 
a consider from that time to the 20th of October, | the great ease, with which its work is perfgrmed, | around the stack, two oy inches thiol, pa fe 
the prime season. 1 am sure it ought not to be sown | both for man and horse. ficiently far out to form an eve with the butts out,: j 
‘Sooner, and the crop is very uncertain if sown later. 14th. I generally have from sixty to seventy head | then go on to finish the stack or rick, by drawing in, 
Fadw all my clover seed the last of March or the | of horned cattle on this farm; say, from twenty to| and Eatching every two feet, with the straw i 
first of April. twenty-five milch cows, ten work steers, the balance, | head out, after the first layer, and the straw kept .as 
6th. I formerly sowed from one bushel to five | young cattle to keep up the stock. My stock of| far out as it will Jie on the stack, until brought to 
ay of wheat, to the acre of land, but now sow | milch cows is larger than necessary for the use of the | sharp edge on the top, which is finished by tying fag. 
rom five to six pecks to the acre, agreeably to the | farm; but I have established a large dairy, from| gots of rye straw, and straddling the top, which ig 
uality of the land, and the time of seeding, as also | which I market the surplus butter; and besides, the | confined down with a pole. 7 —_ 
the condition in which.the land is when seeded, sow- | milk is a most valuable article with a large family of | 20th. I always save my own clover seed, pring. 
ing always thicker on rich land than on poor, as also | young negroes, and with my present stock of milch| pally by combing with hand combs, when the 
on rough land than on smooth, where all the seed can | cows, I have much more than they all can destroy | is not too much tangled for the combs to work. | 
vegetate, a8 also late in the season,to enable the | during the summer season. have saved the seed this season from the whole of the 
wheat to make its way earlier in the spring, to es- 15th. I raise on this farm about sixty head of hogs | land, from which, I mowed the one hundred and fifty 
cape the rust. for pork, annually; which, with the surplus sent| thousand pounds of hay,and am sure that pas 
th. I have for many years sowed the most of my | from the mill, amounts to about one hundred head, | be Jess than fifty bushels, and may be one hundred, 
crop, of the Lawler wheat, and (although not the | which I have slaughtered annually, for several years} 21st. I consider this question fully answered in my 
most productive when the other kinds come in well) | past. I think every farmer ought to raise at least as | communication to the judges. 
T have yet considered it the safest crop, from its ca- | much pork as is necessary for the consumption of his} 22d. 1 havenever considered my managementof 
pacity of resisting the fly more than any other. I} farm. Ihave no particular mode of feeding them; | slaves to be correct, having always been too much i 
am now sowing largely of the New York flint wheat, | but keép them under good shelter during the winter, | the habit of scolding, as a substitute for correction: 
hich has gone. well. I always select the best [| and give them as much corn as will keep them in a| but I have little doubt that I have always got a’ 
ave for seed, taking care to let it remain longer in | thriving state, until I can get the grain threshed out | sonable quantity of work from them. first * 
the field, so as te become riper than the general crop. | of one of the fields; I then endeavor to have them | is to seé that they are both well fed and clothed, an 
8th. I have generally saved my grain with the | shifted from field to field, until they glean the whole, | although it is greatly to be lamented, that as they an 
? cradle, where not too heavy, but should prefer reap- | by which time they are frequently good pork: my | better treated, they are apt in theysame prtopo “| 
q ing all heavy wheat with the sickle, it being much | plan is never to suffer them to fall away after this, | behave worse, yet I have never felt ease or @on 
the neatest way to save all grain of this description. | but to feed them with something until the corn gets | when knowing that they were in wt of either, 
Fe 9th. F ‘several years I made not more than eight | hard enoagh to complete the fattening, which I al- | have therefore provided them with comfortable 
bushels of wheat to-the acre; my crop of 1827, made | ways endeavour to have done by the time the weath- | es, good clothing, and a plenty of food: this, I 
ineteen bushels to the. acre, and of the present year, | er is cold enough to have them killed. '»I have eighty | der not only the duty, but the interéSt of every 
{ 8, the ayerage has been but about fourteen bush- | head of sheep on this farm—<my mode of feeding | ter. The most difficult ont of their managemér 
‘per acre; although, the prospect. until within a|them is very simple: indeed, some winters I ‘feed | the regulation of their discipline in such mannetg 
yery, few-days before harvest, was better than it had | them:not at all. Jf they can runon an old clover field, | to ensure their obseryance of it, without so far com 
ever been bere, but the crop was shortened by the | they will winter very well, except when there is | ing or discouraging them, as to render them inactiy 
and damp, weather, and rust consequent thereon. | snow on the ground; at which time I give them nice | in, or indifferent about their laboar; for under mK 
~am unable to say what the increase of the corn | blade fodder, with an ear of corn a piece pet day: I | circumstances, the master or overseer will find mine 
crop of 1827 may have been,.for my crop was so | also endeavor to sow a lot of rye forward; so as to| more difficulty in obtaining ftom them their due, 4 
much injured by e cut worm, that it did not yield | turn the ewes upon it, when they begin to lamb, | nécessary portion of labor. I seldom requite of} 
in 
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half a crop, and in consequence of the drought of the | which is the best food they can have. ' slaves to work in the night, and am careful that 
present year, 1828, 1 do not make half a crop. 16th. Thave always penned my cattle, summer and ror have labor to perform within doors, in 
»..10th. For the, last two years I have worked 18 | winter, and have manured more land in this way than | weather. ‘It is a great advan to own slaves ®) 


on this farm, viz; eleven men, six women,and | any other; and with less labour; taking care always | milies, in order that the husband and wife may 
one boy, with the addition of 2hree watermen, (from | to keep the pen well littered with straw or-deaves | ways together at home. The double consequent is 
harvest, until we have tides for running the boats, | from the woods, both, before they are put in, and af- | that they are more comfortable and happy, and mi 


say, two months generally.) I never ope any day | terwards, when necessary. i _ | more valuable; and besides, of easier management 
ara except in harvest, some few small ehaps to| . 17th. This question-is answered in my communi- | Under conviction of this truth, I have, by purch 
assist in gathering wheat, whose wages do not amou.t | cation to the judges. ; sale, and exchange, so managed, as to have but” 

in any year to more than thirty dollars. _ 48th. This question | consider fully answered also slaves at home, who are not thus settled with, thei 

ith. I work twelve horses and ten steers, Of | in my communication. wives or husbands; and these two, are slaves, whid 
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the former, two are used as carriage horses, when oc- 19th. This question being only answered in part, | I have lately acquired, viz: only two years since 
casion requires. All the horses except one have been | I will state that the quantity per annum is variant I now submit to the committee, a detail of 
raised by myself, and so have the oxen. I have no | from fifty thousand pounds or less up to one hundred | nett proceeds of my farm from the crops of the two 
mules, and have never had any, and can therefore | and fifty thousand, which I have saved this season. | last years, viz., 1827 and 1828; the crop of the ly 
say nothing of their comparative value with horses | This quantity was cut from about fifty, acres of land, | ter not having been sold, though the crop of w 

and oxen. The horse answers for some purposes for | which is three thousand pounds to the acre. My | is all delivered at the mill. My crop of 1827, Wi 











which the ox does not so well; yet I am at a loss to | plan of caring is very simple and easy; I cut the clo- |’ as follows:—One thousand eight hundred and seyer is 
decide which animal is the most valuable. The horse | ver and let it lie in the swarth one day: as.soon as | bushels of Lawler and Mexican wheat,which J 
certainly costs much the most, either by purchasing | the dew is a little off the next morning, I rake it up| me in Richmond, in flour, five dollars per barrel; per 

or raising him; his keeping and feeding are also much | in warrows, and let it lie in this situation until even- | three hundred and thirty-nine barrels at five dcllan call 
more expensive. I think every farmer ought to raise | ing, when, if the day is a good une, it is sufficiently | delivered by my own hands, and thirty tons of | eons 

all the horses and oxen he uses. I never feed my | cured to put up in small shocks, in which situation it | ter, brought in return loads. - - fries 
horsea.on cora unground; their principal food, is chap- | remains’two days longer, when, I commence stacking | My crop of tobacco sold for — - - ‘nen 

ped rye and corn, and ship stuff, mixed with cut oats | or housing, as the case may be. I always haul as | I hauled from this farm this year, about five _, _ ‘tern 

or rye straw. During the winter season, when m much to the stables, as will be sufficient for my work hundred loads of wood, with the teams ei ; plac 
horses are vot at constant work, they are fed with | horses and oxen. I have of late years put it up in and hands which made the crops, at one the 
but little else than clover hay, on which alone, they | large ricks, of fifty thousand pounds, whieh I have in| dollar and fifty cents per load. a) is 3 
will keep in guod condition, if the a of good | some of my ricks this season, thatched with long rye ——F und 

« quality and cut before it gets too old. My oxen are | straw so. as to preserve it as completely as if it were ; $3,16 ale 
ed with very little grain, even when at work; if|in a house or barn. . Indeed, it is much easier to put To this, may be added, oats sold, $120 All 
they are plentifully fed with good hay or fodder, it is | it up in this way, than to put it away in the house.| Bacon and pork sold, —- 120 grey 
rally sufficient; but, when necessary to give any | The mode is, simply, to make a foundation of rails,) Six hundred pounds of butter at Is. 100 ~ enti 
thing else; I have commonly used the offal from the | straw, or any thing else that will keep it from: the Ten veals, sold at five dollars each, 50 grot 

; mill, say, wheat bran mixed up with the chaff from | ground, and go on to stack it on ten or eleven feet high stro 
wheat, which is a very valuable article used in that | without paying any other attention than to keep the 9390 toge 

“ way. middle a little rounding, and to incline a little out, so Joun H. Craver. | feet 
18th. I deeidedly- prefer the ald bar-share plough, | as to give the stack or rick a little bulge to preyent} [¢# The communication of Mr. Craven, andeom] py 4 
with, the cast iron mould-board, to any other ever | the rains from firing in. I then commence thé} other answers to the questions will be ina] veg 
“used by me, both for the superior manner of its per: | thatch, which any handy laborer can execute. The| subsequent number of the Farmer.] — com 
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SUNFLOWER OIL. 
York, Sulphur Springs, August 7th, 1830. 
J. S&. Sxomver, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—I have been located here this week, 
and only received your polite néte last evening. And 
| pray you to command me inany services or good 

which I can render in return. 

[ may be too sanguine in believing that the sun- 
flower oil, will be toa great extent a substitute for 
the olive, as well as the spermaceti, and where it can 
be grown as with us to an unlimited extent, its im- 

is incalculable. The improvement 1 have 
made produces a gallon from the bushel, three parts 
cold:pressed, where the former modes only produced 
about a quart, and that not good. In the oil which I 
have made there may be observed a slight aromatic 
taste, which to me is pleasant, but I think by my ma- 
chinery being more perfectly made, I can free it from 
that altogether. The improvement consists chiefly 
in separating the hull from the kernel, and mashing 
the kernel into a pulp. Any person having water- 
works cafi have the whole machinery, including the 
prey and privilege at about $300; this includes all 

of making and putting up the works—the 
power requisite must be sufficient for a small pair of 


stones. 

In a matter of this kind my feelings are in opposi- 
tion to a monopoly of the right, but having” works for 
making oil on my farm, I thought it would greatly 
@ubance their value by having an exclusive right for 
my own neighborhood; to other places I will give it 
oa very reasonable terms. 

. Inder these circumstances I thought it right to 
ply for a patent; I have not thought of any price 


the privilege as yet, but it shall be so low as not to | 


in the way of any person using it. 

From these hints you may be able to satisfy your 
correspondents, or if you please to refer them to me. 
I will give full information to any of them with plea- 
sure. The ease with which the crop is’ grown, and 
its splendid appearance in a field, are strong recom- 
dastations if even its value should be far less than I 
anticipate. j 
* I will take the liberty of giving you hints for pub- 
lication as I progress, either in the cultivation or mak- 
ing the oil from time to time. 

- On my return, which will be on Monday,I will 
send to you by stage some bottles of the oil which 
you can try, either for burning or other uses. 

With great regard, I am your obedient servant, 

Cuas. A. Barnirz. 


COW-CABBAGE—AGAIN. 


Essex County, Virginia, August 6th, 1830. 
J..S. Satxwer, Esa. 


», Dear Sir,—Having seen in some of your late pa- 


pers several notices of what has been improperly 
called the “‘cow-cabbage,” and being one of the per- 
sons who received seed from Dr. Mease, that zealous 
friend to all agricultural and horticultural improve- 
ment, I beg leave to offer my experience also. The 
term cow-cabbage is certainly a misnomer, for the 
plant.does not discover, in any stage of its growth, 
the slightest tendency to cabbage, or form a head. It 
is a variety of colewort or kail; but was sent to me 
under the name of perennial cabbage, and represent- 
ed.as a plant which would live from two to four years. 
All the plants, however, in my garden, where they 
grew to the height of six feet some inches, are now 
entirely dead,—the seed having been put in the 
ground last May twelve months. They were de- 
stroyed, I think, by the cabbage louse and drought 
together; although some variegated kail within thirty 
feet of them and in similar soil, is still living. This, 


by the way, is a most beautiful, hardy, and valuable: 


vegetable, surpassing many flowers in the striking 
combination of its various colours of white, green, 
pink, crimson, and yellow. I have never seen, nor 
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heard of it any where, except in the excellent kitch- 
en garden of Mr. Jesse Brown in the city of Wash- 
ington. _While speaking of the kail varieties, I beg 
leave to recommend that called the Siberian, as far 

rable to all others for table use. In this climate 


-it stands the winter without any covering whatever, 


and is fit for use as early in the spring as any of the 
cabbage or kail tribe; for it puts forth its young leaves 
as soon as ever the winter moderates. But to return 
tu the cow-cabbage, in regard to which there is anoth- 
er mistake in supposing it to be unknown in this 
country, until its late introduction from France. - In 
proof of this I refer to “Randolph’s Culinary Gar- 
dener,” a book published many years ago by one of 
the Randolph family in Virginia. The following 
remark will be found on the 29th “There is a 
perennial colewort, which will, in poor land, remain 
four years; but in rich, not above two, befure they go 
to seed.” All mine went to seed this spring’; although 
only twelve months old. That they produce abun- 


dance of leaves is certain; but in my garden these | grou 


were so much smaller than the leaves of any of the 
varieties of the large » which I have seen 
elsewhere,—such as the drum-head, the large En-. 
glish, and large Scotch, that I think it probable, either 
of the three last mentioned, would produce a 
greater weight from the same quantity of land. But 
be this as it may, I address you at present, with no 
other view than to supply more facts in regard to 
what seems to be generally thought a spick and span 
new thing in our country. One more remark and I 
have done. Without any wish whatever to discou- 
rage experiments with this su stranger to the 
United States, I can hardly think it probable that the 
ial colewort, mentioned by Randolph, which I 

take to be the identical plant now called the “cow- 
.” would have fallen entirely into disuse, had 

it been a valuable vegetable; for except this, we have 
every variety still among us, which Randolph men- 
tions in his Gardener, and some not there described. 

I remain, dear sir, yours with regard, 
James M. Garverr. 
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DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 


The Circular of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, soliciting information relative to the destruc- 
tion of those insects, (especially the curculio,) which 
prey upon the fruit of the plum and other trees; has 
elicited numerous communications from gentlemen 
whose experience render their suggestions worthy-of 
careful attention. The following is made public by 
order of the Society:— 


Extract of a letter from S. Reynolds, Esq. addressed 
to David Landreth, Jr. Cor. Sec. Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society, dated Florida, Montgomery 


Co. NV. Y. June 10, 1830. 


Dear Sir,—I have noticed the communication by a 
lady of N. Jersey, (addressed to your Society) upon 
the destruction of fruit by insects, and proposing a 
premium for the discovery of a method to prevent 
this great and increasing misfortune. 

I can assure this lady, that although my stone fruit 
orchard is not so large as hers, I can most sincerely 
sympathize with her upon the occasion—and think I 
can point outa remedy amply sufficient to prevent 
all the evil, and that warranted by an experience, not 
of two, but of ten years. 

Thirty years ago this insect, (the curculio,) of 
which she complains, was quite unknown in this 
part of the state, and plums and nectarines of every 
description flourished and ripened in“abundance, | 


then planted many trees, they grew luxuriantly, the 


only misfortune we then experienced was from their 


overbearing—for years we feasted upon their bounties, |. 


and — -we were informed that insects were de- 
stroying the stone fruit in New Jersey and other 


‘places at the south, we” 







at 


would escape; soon, however, we found our 

First, that insect which causes those knotty e 
cences upon the plum and morello cherry, made theit 
appearance about twenty years ago,arid brought death 
toalmost all the old treesin the coutitry; then followed 
in its track a worse enemy, the eurculio, and destray- 
ed all the fruit upon the ee rte. Peer 

Very early in life L planted in the highway a num- 
ber of cherry trees; a8 soon as they grew to a suffici- 
ent size they bore abundantly, and combs produced 
fair and- delicate fruit; with this I sent to°a 
distant nursery and obtained plants of the Mayduke. 
I planted them carefully in my garden and they grew 
rapidly; in a few years they were whitened with 
flowers, and for several ing seasons | feasted in 


i 


two large imperial plum’ trees, one of them I 2. 
ed by the same means, for they had never ripenod ten 
plums, while the gage and damask plums, their near 


neighbours, alwa something of a crop; for it is 
true, as observed, * insects choose the finest kind 
for themselves.” 

Thus circumstanced, about ten years ago I was in- 
formed of Fame which instan Te as be- 
ing what was much wanted, both gre Be war onl 
Limmediately enclosed a large y my 


garden, turned into it my remaining imperial ‘plum, 
and all the cherries that stood adjacent, and planted 
the whole with a variety of stone fruit, and Te- 
course to the preventive which had been recommend- 
ed; the result of which has more than equalled any 
thing I had dared to hope for; the very first summer 
afterward my imperial ceeded pr me more than 
three bushels of fine, high flavoured fruit, and the cher- 
ries, which formerly were all knotty and fall of worms, 
have ever since been fair and numerous. 


I have thus related my misfortune and 4 
that the lady may Y Thador tacts to hese as 
a for it from ‘any thing T may say 


Dr. James Tilton, of Wilmington, Delaware, if not 
the discoverer, was I believe the first to communicate 
this valuable remedy. His essay upon this subject 
was first published in the Domestic Encyclopeedia, 
(American edition.) > 

Dr. Tilton, I am well informed, for a long time 
“carefully noted the various accidents, diseases, anid 
depredations which injure trees and cause their fruit 
to perish,” and solely with patriotic motives published 
the result of his investigations. - 

Yet almost every where these devouring insects go 


on blasting the finest fruit our climate Pare not- 
wr sesen the cheapness and never-failing efficacy 
of the remedy he has-pointed out. patie Kage 
~ + * * * * * : * co 
Let me therefore request all who are suffering 
from the depredation of this insect, to read what he 
has written upon the subject, and carefully follow his 
directions. If there should, however, be some who 
re wer or sarees | put this method into practice, let 
me them, as patriots and good neighbours, to 
cut down every one of their useless trees, and in this 
way help to destroy the prolific nursery of this bane- 
[We avail of the hint contained in the above 
letter, and copy the Essay of Dr. Tilton referred 
oe ~~ the a to request others who have - 
tried the mode of destroying insects. recommended by ° 
Dr. ‘Tilton, to favor us vith an account of the re yD 
whether favorable or unfavorable-—Ed. Amer. Far. 
(From the American Edition of Willich’s Domestic 
Encyclopedia.) . 
Curcuxio, by Dr. James Tilton of Delaware... 





“Curculio, a genus of insects belonging to the Co- 
leoptera, or Beetle order. The species ate said to be 








very numerous, ‘The immense 
inepet of this tribe, to the fruits of this country, of 
which .there is no similar account in Europe, 

given rise to a conjecture with some naturalists that 
we have a peculiar and very destructive species in 


done, by an 


“The manner in which this insect injures and de- 
stroys our fruits, is, by its mode ef tion. 
Early in the spring, about the time when the fruit- 
trees are in blossom, the Curculiones ascend in swarms 
from the earth, craw] up the trees, and as the several 
fruits advance, they puncture the rind or skin, with 
their pointed rostra, and deposit their embryos in the 
wounds thus inflicted. The magget thus bedded in 
the fruit, preys upon its pulp and juices, until in most 
instances, the fruit perishes, falls to the ground, and 
the insect escaping from so unsafe a residence, makes 
a gure retreat into the earth: where; like other bee- 
tles, it remains in the form of a grub ‘or worm, during 
the winter, ready to be metamorphosed into a bug or 
beetl2, as the spring advanees. ‘Thus every tree fur- 
nishes its own enemy; fur although these bugs have 
manifestly the capacity of flying, they appear very 
teluctunt in the use of their -wings; and haps 
never employ them but when-necessity compels them 
to migrate. It is a fact, that two trees of the same 
kind may stand in the nearest possible neighbourhood, 
_ not to touch each .other, the one have its fruit de- 
stroyed by the curculio, and the other be uninjured, 
merely from contingent circumstances, which prevent 
the insects from crawling up the one, while they 
ate uninterrupted from climbing the other. 

[Why not tie a rope dipt in tar round the tree, 
about the time when these insects begin to appear? 
‘The tar can be renewed. We strongly recommend 
the treatise on fruit trees, by Mr. Cox, of Burling- 
tom, New Jersey —T. C.} 

The cuarculio delights most in the smooth-skinned 
stume fruits, such as nectarines, plums, apricots, &c. 
when they abound on a farm: they nevertheless at- 

the rough-skinned peach, the apple, pear, and 
ince. The instinctive sagacity of these creatures 
Tispats them especially to the fraits most adapted to 
their purpose. ‘The stone fruits more certainly pe 
by the wounds made by these insects, so as to fall in 
due time to the ground, and afford an opportunity 
to the young maggot to hide itself in the earth. Al- 
though multitudes of seed fruits fall, yet many re- 
cover from their wounds, which heal up with deeply 
indented scars. This probably disconcerts the curcu- 
lio, in-its inten ied course to the earth. Be this as it 
certain it is, that pears are jess liable to fall, 
dare less injured by this insect than apples. Nec- 
tarines, plums, &c. in most districts of our country, 
‘where the curculio has gained an establishment, are 
utterly destroyed, unless special means are employed 
for their preservation. Cherries escape better, on ac- 
count of their rapid progress to maturity and their 
abundant crops: the cureulio can only puncture a 
small part of them, during the short time they hang 
upon the tree. These destructive insects continue 
their depredations from the first of May until au- 
amn. Our fruits collectively estimated must there- 
y be depreciated more than half their value. 

“It is supposed the curculio is not only injurious 

oe ground, but also in its retreat, below the sur- 

of the earth, by preying on the roots of our fruit 
trees. We know that beetles have, in some in- 
stances, abounded in such a manner as to endanger 
whole forests. Our fruit trees often die from mani- 
fest injuries done to the roots by insects, and by no 
imsect more probably than the curculio. In districts 
where this insect abounds, cherry-trees and apple- 
trees, which disconcert it most above, appear to be 
the special objects of its vengeance below the surface 
of the earth. 

“Weare unacquainted with any tribe of insects 
able to destroy the curculio. All the domestic ani- 
mals, however, if well directed, contribute to this 
purpose. Hogs in a special manner are qualified for 
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the work of extermination. This voracious animal, 
if suffered to go at large in orchards, and among 
fruit-trees, devours all the fruit that falls, and among 
others the curculiones, in the maggot state, which 
may,be contained in them. Being thus generally 
destroyed in the embryo state, there will be few or 
a ee the spring, to in- 
jure the fruit. 

“The ordinary fowls of a farm-yard are great de- 
vourers of beetles. Poultry in general are regarded 
as carnivorous in summer, and therefore cooped some- 
time before they are eaten. Every body knows with 
what avidity duckg seize on the tumble bug, (Scara- 
beeus aretha) and it is probable the curculio is re- 
garded by all the fowls as an equally delicious mor- 
sel. Therefore it is, that the smooth stone fruits 
particularly, succeed much better in Janes and yards, 
where the poultry run without restraint, than in gar- 
dens and other enclosures, where the fowls are ex- 
cluded. — 

**E,ven horned cattle and all sorts of stock may be 
made to contribute to the preservation of our valuable 
fruits. By running among the trees, they not only 
trample to death multitudes of these insects; but by 
hardening the ground, as in lanes, it becomes very 
unfit to receive or admit such tender maggots as 
crawl from the fallen fruits. Besides, the curculio is 
very timid, and when frightened by the cattle rub- 
bing against the tree or otherwise, their manner is to 
fold themselves up in a little ball and fall to the 
ground; where they may be trampled and devoured 
by the stock, poultry, &c. Col. T. Forrest, of Ger- 
mantown, having a fine plum-tree near his pump, 
tied a rope from the tree to his pump-handle, so that 
the tree was gently agitated every time there was 
occasion to pump water. The consequence was, that 
the.fruit on this tree was preserved in the greatest 
perfection. 

‘All the terebinthinate substances, with eamphor 
and some others, are said to be very offensive to in- 
sects generally. Upon this principle, General T’. 
Robinson, of Naaman’s creek, suspends annually lit- 
tle bits of board, about the size of a case knife, dipped 
in “Yar, on each of his plum trees. From three “to 
five of these strips are deemed enough, according to 
the size of the tree. The general commences his 
operations about the time or soon after the trees are 
in full bloom, and renews the application of the tar 
frequently, while the fruit hangs on the tree. To 
this expedient, he attributes his never failing success. 
Other gentlemen allege, that common turpentine 
would be still better: being equally pungent and more 
permanent in its effects. Some have sown offensive 
articles, such as buckwheat, celery, &c. at the root 
of the tree, and have thought that great advantages 
followed. 

“‘Ablaqueation, or digging round the trees, and 
making bare their roots yr ag is an old expedient 
of pos mm for killing insects, and may answer well 
enough for a solitary tree, a year or two; but the eur- 
culio will soon recover from a disturbance of this 
sort, and stock the tree again. 

“There is no surer protection against the curculio 
than a pavement. This, however, is only applicable 
to a few trees. It may serve in town: but will not 
answer in the country. Fiat stones may however be 
placed round the tree, and where lime is at hand, 
they may be cemented. 

“Many other expedients, such assmoking, brushing, 
watering, &c. may be successfully employed, for the 
protection of a favourite tree or two; but it is manifest, 
from the preceding history, that # right disposition of 
stock, especially hogs, among the fruit-trees, can only 
be relied upon by a farmer, with orchards of conside- 

fe extent. ,And that the stock, poultry, &c. ma, 
perform the task assigned them, it is evident, that a 
proper disposition of fruit-trees is essentially neces- 
sa 


ry. 
“‘As the smooth stone fruits are the grand nurse- 


ties of the curculio, special care should be taken, to 
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have these effectually protested: Unless this can bg 
done, a farmer should not suffer them to grow on his 
plantation. He will derive no benefit from them; ang 
they will furnish a destructive vermin that will ruig 
his other fruits. Cherry-trees, nectarines, plums, 
apricots, &c. should therefore be planted in lanes ang 
hard beaten yards, or paved yards, the common high. 
ways of all the stock of the farm, and not beyong 
the range of the ordinary domestic fowls. 

of apple-trees, pear-trees, peach-trees, &c. should aj 
be in one enclosure. The pear-trees and peach-treg 
may occupy corners of the whole design, so a8 occ. 
sionally to be fenced off. In large orchards, cay 
should be taken that the stock of hogs is sufficient » 
eat up all the early fruit which fall, from May untj 
August. This precaution will be more especially ng. 
cessary in large peach orchards: for, otherwise, whea 
the hogs become cloyed with the pulp of the peach, 
they will let it fall out of their mouths, and conten 
themselves with the kernel, which they like better 
and thus the curculio escaping from their jaws, may 
hide under ground, until next spring. Solitary tree 
of one fruit or another, remote from the or 
should be regarded as nurseries of the curculioyand 
ought to be cut down or removed to the common em 
elosure. A young orchard should not be planted iy 
the place of, or adjacent to an old one; that it 

not be immediately infested with the curculio. 

**It is also apparent, from what has been said, that 
great advantages might result from an association @ 
combination of whole neighbourhoods against thiy 
common enemy. Although an intelligent farmer may 
accomplish much, by due attention, within his ow, 
territory, the total extermination of the curculio em 
hardly be expected, but by the concurrent efforts ¢ 
whole districts.” 
Exrract: Port of Oxford, Md. April 4, 1830, 

Dear Sir,—The piece addressed to the friends of 
horticulture in the United States has fallen into 
hands in the American Farmer, and the Na 
Gazette of Philadelphia; and I beg to make somie re 
re insects, Sc. to you which I hope will be.1» 
ceived. 

Ihave turned a part of my attention for the lat 


; 





thirty-five years to the rearing of the best fruits tha. 


I could find to suit our climate, (39° N. latitude,) and 
since I have been engaged in the United States’ bus- 
ness, have spent $1000 in them, and have succeeded 
beyond my most sanguine expectations. They am 
from France, Spain, ial , Egypt, Holland, Germs 
ny, and some little from England and the islands. 1 
have been somewhat imposed on, and have discarded 
from 40 to 60 sorts not worth propagating in this ¢li- 
mate, if elsewhere—and now have 140 sorts left. But, 
strange as it may seem to you, there are on somed 
them insects of different appearance, that I can prove 
to be the same species! The fruit from different coum 
tries appears to alter the colors of the different sorte of 
insects. I have tried many experiments to d 
them, not entirely without success, but not infal 
against many; but by accident I found a remedy 
against the sorts most complained of in this countty, 
viz. the eurodlio, the slugs, in peach and plom-trees, 
the cocus, and the smother fly. The curculio is the 
insect that punctures the fruit generally in the ni 
and it is it and the slugs that make the fruit 
and rot. 

I have tried mercurial applications, had some little 
success with them, particularly wnctions; the cater 
pillar and red spider do not come out of the earth and 
are — es but all the worst sorts above 
named come out of the nd, although the 
are deposited by a fly. “iil ai a 

At the time the curculio comes to do its mischief 


Y | the fruit is of some size, say as large as a small nut 


meg in many sorts; it cuts a semi-circle in the fruit, 
deposits its egg—in 24 to $6 hours if the weather be 
warm it is hatched and buried to the stone—if stom 
fruit. It isa small grey bug, and after it does mis 
chief at night will return by sunrise or a little after, 
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to the earth and conceals itself a 
inch in the soil—where several of the other sorts are 
also concealed. The slug#are in the bark near the 


ground. 

[ have an infallible remedy for the whole, but it 
be used twoor three times in bad seasons; for 
insects do not all come at one time, or we could 

destroy all in one day. It isa misfortune, that if I 
destroy all this year, my neighbours will raise enough 
to prey on my trees next year. ° 

y remedy is prepared as follows: 

Take common wood ashes, and make a quan- 
tity of lye, where you have many trees, an boil it 
in a cistern; if it is strong the better—if your trees 
are small, draw a circle round them, three feet in dia- 
meter, and scald the circle up to the root and trunk 
of the tree: if it is young and tender do not scald the 
gunk much; but if the tree is of some age and size 
draw your circle five to six feet in diameter, and 
scald trunk two feet high and all the circle well; 
should all of the insects not be killed, those that 
came to bury will quit the place, tree andall. It is 
also'a grand manure for the tree, if there were no in- 
eects. I have used it myself upwards -of twenty 


WNote-—~The best time to make the application is 
from 10 to 12 o’clock, A. M.. 

. The best wash for the trunks of trees that I ever 
discovered or tried, is the suds of soft-soap, let stand 
in a.cask or tub until offensive, then put in as much 
tobaeco as will turn it red, one or two handsful of 
ga}t, and one or two gallons of beef-brine to every 


barrel. 

: It will destroy the moss, and thousands of eggs, 

bat not kill all the insects; it will make many leave 

the tree and drive the cureulio to others. This mix- 

ture I put in the former when convenient. : 
With due respect, &c. 

Joux Wiis. 

David Landreth Jr. Esq. Cor. See. 

Pennsylvania Hort. Society. b 

“he ~ Wooilbury, N. J. April 12h, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—The address of your society, and the 
- gommunication to you from a lady of New Jersey, in 
the Saturday Evening Post, 10th inst., wishing in- 
formation how to prevent fruit dropping off at a pre- 
ature age, fell in my way this morning. _ 

L have a variety of plum-trees in my garden, such 
as yellow, copper color, and blue gages, prunes, com- 
mon dainsons, &c.; the trees are young and thrifty. 
During several years of great bloom scarcely one 
would come to perfection; by accident the following 
discovery was made about three years ago: 

When the fruit is perfectly set or half grown, I 
take a small hammer and bruise the trunk of the tree 
in twelve or fifteen places, from near the root to the 
. branches; the sap or gum will run out which I am sa- 
tisfied will prevent the fruit from falling off. My 
neighbour Mr. L———— has practised the same with 
success. I viewed his trees a few hours ago; he is 
Well satisfied with the utility of it. 

T will not undertake to give exact reasons why it 
should prevent the fruit filling off at a premature 
age; it may be that the insects feed on the ~sap or 
gum—-that also there may be a superfluous quantity 
of sap in such trees, I will entirely leave it to those 
of superior judgment. 

ery respectfully yours, R.R, 
David Landreth Jr. Esq. Cor. Sec. 
Pennsylvania Hort. Society. 


(From Niles’ Register. ) 
NATIVE GRAPES. 
_ We hasten to publish the following very interest- 
ihg article from the pen of a practical and patriotic 
fleman, who has long been engaged in making 
wine. 





quarter, or half 


gress, made upon a quaker gentleman near Philadel- 


called, and that he had*been in the habit of making 


age, he gave away, reserving the rest for his own mo- 


on him; and that the wine which they 


grapes, and as the fox grape is now nearly of the size 


accompanying receipt, which if you publish in your 


and it is as salubrious: as the best 


five franes per bottle. 1 am, sir, very respectfully, 


Sor the variety, whether wild or cultivated,) and bruise 
| them in successive portions, bya pressure sufficient. to 
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Te ferheancs ol hn cet wr nay eddie we| Ot hee whan agin ty seco amg © 
well recollect.to have heard the late valued Mr. Bay- | coarse. bag, by aa, much Mana tne conveniently 
ard, of Delaware, (who was an excellent judge of i g may 


wines, as well as many other things,) speak of an 
accidental cal] that he, and another member of con- 


phia, during the summer session of 1798, by whom 
they were kindly entertained, though entire strangers | juice 
to the farmer, and with whom they dined, being 
served with excellent wine, which Mr. B. and his | a half 
friend thought was a very superior sherry. After } 
they had pronounced judgment on the wine, and given | is equivalent to the jyice of the fiaPe It is now to 
ample testimony of its goodness, the fatmer led them | be introduced inte a tub of sufficient thas yom over 
intw a cellar, where they found some 20 or $0 casks, | which a blanket or similar texture, co by a board, 
marked with the years in which the wine’ was made, | is ti being placed in a tempera- 
and very neatly arranged, with no small quantity of | ture of from 60°. to 80° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
bottles, apparently filled also with wine, as no-doubt ain for twenty-four hours or two days, 
they were; and the farmer told them that all was ; toms of fermentation whieb it 
made from the little, or frost grape, as it is commonly is tub it may be drawn into the 
cask in which itsis to ferment. When in the cask it 
must be filled to the bung-hole, that the seum which 
arises from the bottom may be thrown out—as the fer- 
mentation proceeds, and the bulk of the liqnor in the 
cask diminishes, the, rfluons portion of the must 
(viz. the half gallgn,) which was made for the express 
purpose, must be, poured in, so as to keep the liquor 
still near the hole. When the fermentation be- 
comes a little languid, ag may be known by the dimi- 


two barrels a year, for a long time past, which cost 
him only a trifle—some of which, when ripened by 


derate use and those of his friends who —_ call up- 

had honoured, 
by freely partaking of, (when other good drinkables 
were present,) was from this grape. 


(From the Georgetown Columbian Gazette.) nution of the hisging noise, the png i to be driven in 
Mr. Eprror:—As there is now growing over the | and a hole bored by its side, into which a wooden peg 
whole face of our country, thousands of bushels of wild | is to be fit ‘peg may. be drawm once in or 


three days fora few minutes, to let the air that has 
been generated égeape; and in about three weeks or @ 
month it may be drove in permanently tight. =, 

The wine thus made must be put in a cool vellar, as 
it weds i Recessary to promote the ferme 
rocess. If the operator is not inclined to bestow. any 
urther labour or expense, he may examine it in some 
clear, cold day in January or February, or the be 
ning - oT penis i - 

uen without, 
ceetices” “To $a however, in the 
December into a cask, (fumigated with sulphur,). 
so as to clear it of its less.) At this time also the 
rator will be able to determine whether itis nottoo 
sweet for his views. In this case, instead of racking 
it, &c. he will stir up the lees, so as to-renew the 
fermenting process, taking care also to incregse the 
temperature at the same time. At whatevertime the 
wine is racked it ought 40 be fined. Sometitnes it may 
py eyes to pe —_ nc_ tne tne a fresh cask, 
(@ wine ts not perfect ight,) and agai 
the operation of finan. An rao Nemovale shdtlh be 
made in clear, dry, and if possible, in cold-weather. - 
Mae | case it must be bottled during the month of 


The wine produced will generally~ be ‘brisk, and 
similar in its qualities to the wines of 
with the strength of the best Sillery.. ; 

Circumstances which cannot always be controlled, 
will sometimes cause it tobe sweet and-still, and at 
others to be dry. ‘ ; 

Variations of the process ed above. 

The skin of the grape or the whole mare, as well 
as the juice may be fermentéd together in the vat or 
tub, along with the sugar, in the first stage of the pro- 
cess.—T he fermentation will thus be more rapid, and 
the wine prove stronger and less sweet, but it will ac- 
quire more flavor. ae oak 

Cream of tartar, or which is preft crude tar- 
tar, may be added to the must in the of six 
ounces to ten gallons, or one pound toa barrel. © | 

gi tke ites ate Monthy ariel 
wine, the sugar may be increased five every 
oe And thi nei the rt need 
to pounds inetead , or’im that prop 
and keep it two years in the cask, #¢ will assume a — 
Modeire i better 


it will eome to when at maturity, I have written the 
useful paper, it may be some advantage to the public 
in - z . 


have, aceording to.this recetpt, made wines of va- 
rious qualities, some of which accompanies this—it 
was Sometimes at three or four years old equal to the 
best Madeira, aceording to the opinion of good judges, 
and none of it so bad as the low priced rot gut wines 
now imported, such as your Mala ss Clarets, &c. 
ose imported. 
I have made wine of a for grape that was pronounced 
by Mr. Jefferson and others, equal to the 
ef Chambertin, one of the best wines in France, and 
it was at the time compared with he had 
on his table, imported by himself when he was presi- 
dent of the Umted States. And last autumn I made 
a pipe of wine from the common small grape, growing 
spontaneously on the fences, stone-heaps and shrubs, 
by some called the Chicken, and by others the Ciolyon 
5 it is the vitis-sylvestris, or blue bunch grape of 
artram. ‘This wine was pronounced by several la- 
dies and gentlemen recently from France, equal to, 
and of the flavour of , that cost in Franee 






yours, &c. Joun ApLUM. 


To make wines of immature grapes. 

Although wine may be made in any stage of their 
growth, and of any: kind of grape, I would advise 
them to be left on the vines until they have attained 
their fall size; and as the skin and stem of the unripe 
grape has no bad flavour, the grapes may be used in 
any stage of their growth. ets of different sorts 
and sizes may be mixed together. 

The following receipt is for ten gallons, which may 
be increased to any quantity by taking the fruit, &c. 
in proportion. 

oa tub of the capacity of fifteen or twenty gal- 
lons, take forty pounds of immature grape, (no matter 


burst the berries without the seeds; four gal- 
lons of water are then to be poured into the vessel, and 
the contents are to be carefully stirred and squeezed 
by the hand until the whole of the juice and pulp are 
separated from the solid matters. The materials are 
then to remain at rest for a period from six to twenty - 
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is inteftded to be less sweet, that is, five pounds less 
of to the ten gallons, if it is not bottled in March, 
it will, afger the month of August or September, -be a 
better wine than the French Madeira now imported. 
But in allthe above processes, if it is bottled in March, 
it will seven times out of ten sparkle like a 
And all sparkling wines, to drink them in perfection, 
ought to be drank in from twelve to eighteen months 
after it is made. : 

Te insure briskness without excessive sweetness, 
the ftuit must be increased to fifty pounds, when the 
sugar is from 25 to 30 pounds. If, during the fermen- 
tation of wine thus formed, there should appear any 
danger of the sweetness vanishing my it may 
be racked into a cask, fumigated with sulphur, and the 
fermentation checked by fining. Thus it will be 
speedily fit for use. 

The best mode of fining wines thatI am acquainted 
with, is as follows, say for a cask of ‘from thirty to 
thirty-four gallons: 

Draw off a gallon or more wine, then take one quart 
of milk i iately from the cow after milking and 
before any separation takes place, to which add two 
table spoonsful of salt and one of the sweet spirits of 
nitre—mix it with the wine drawn, and pour it into 
your cask and stir it well, and leave the bung loose 
for about twelve hours, and then drive it tight, and in 
from eight to ten days it will be beautifully fine and 
bright, and is ready to bottle. 

f the fermentation is complete, and all the sweet 
principle turned to alcohol, fining is, unnecessary, as the 
wine will be perfectly fine and bright—and it is only 
to be fined when there is small particles floating in it, 
or cloudy;’and when all the sediment, mucilage and 
other impurities are got clear of, either by fermenta- 
tion or fining, it will then keep clear for an age or 
ages—no matter for its strength, without it should ex- 
tract some fermenting principle out of the cask. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


(From Blackwood’s Magazine. ) 
THE FIRST GREY HAIR. 
The matron at her mirror, with her hand upon her 
brow, 
Sits gazing at her lovely face—aye lovely even now: 
Wh doth she lean upon her hand with such a look 
of, care? 
Why steals that tear across her cheek?—She sees her 
first grey hair. 
Time from her hath ta’en away but little of its grace: 
His touch of thought hath dignified the beauty of her 





ce 
Yet she might mingle in the dance where maidens 
gaily trip, 
So bright is still her hazel eye, so beautiful her lip. 


The faded form is often mark’d by sorrow more than 
years; : 

The wrinkle on the cheek may be the course of secret 
tears; 

The mournful lip may murmur of a love it ne’er con- 


And the dimness of the eye betray. a heart that 
cannot rest. 


But she hath been a happy wife—the lover of her 
outh 
May proudly claim the smile that pays the trial of 
his truth: 
A sense of slight—of loneliness—hath never banish’d 


sleep; 
Her life hath been a cloudless one;—then wherefore 
doth she weep? 


She look’d upon her raven loeks;—what thoughts did 
they recall? 

Oh! .not of nights when they were deck’d for ban- 
quet or for ball; i 


They brought back —— of early youth, e’re she 
had learnt to check, - 

With artificial wreaths, the curls that sported o’er 
her neck. 


She seem’d to feel her mother’s hand pass lightly 
through her hair, 

And draw it from her brow, to leave a kiss of kind- 
ness there; 

She seem’d to yiew her father smile, and feel the 
playful touch 

That sometimes feign’d to steal away the curls she 
prized so much. 


‘And now she sees her first grey hair! oh, deem it not 
a crime 

For her to weep—when she beholds the first foot 
mark of time! 

She knows that, one by one, those mute mementos 
will increase, 

And steal youth, strength, away, till life shall cease. 

*Tis not the tear of vanity for beauty on the wane, 

Yet though the blossom may not sigh to bud, and 
bloom again, 

It cannot but remember with a feeling of regret, 

The spring for-ever gone—the summer sun so nearly 
set 


Ah, lady! heed the monitor! thy 
truth, 

Assume the matron’s folded veil, resign the wealth 
of youth. 

Go!—bind it on thy daughter's brow, in her thou’lt 
still look fair; 

*T were well would all learn wisdom who behold the 
Jirst grey hair! 

a end 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


mirror tells thee 





THE VIOLIN. 

It is remarkable that almost the entire of the fine 
violins now to be found are the work of the Cremo- 
nese makers. Time may have done something for 
them, for the violin certainly improves by age if it be 
originally a good one. But there is still something 
more difficult to be ascertained, in their workman- 
ship. Theit violins have often been taken to pieces 
by the most expert artists, for the pu of con- 
structing others on their exact model, and yet the ex- 
riment has utterly failed. New constructions have 

n tried, and scientific models on the principles of 
sound have been invented, but without shaking the 
superiority of the Crentonese. But the most studied 
and dexterous experiments were made about ten years 
ago in Paris, by a M. Chanot. This intelligent ar- 
tist presented one of his instruments to the French 
Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, with a curious 
memoir, in which he explained his proceeding. His 
principle was the acknowledged one, that the long 
fibres of the wood are fitter for the production of the 
low tones, and -the shorter fibres, or arches, for the 
high tones. By fixing the sounding post at the back 
of the bridge, the fibres of the sounding board are di- 
vided into two arches, instead of being cut in two on 
the side of the E. string. And this division is ne- 
cessary, because the high tones being produced on 
that side, the bridge acts on the’shorter arches like a 
small lever, while on the side of the bass string the 
fibres are enabled to vibrate in the long arches neces- 
sary to produce the low tones. But the more re- 
markable change was in the cutting of the sounding 
board. Among other peints here, M. Chanot disap- 
proves of the shape of the letter f for the sound holes 
of the violin, as cuttirig too many fibres. In his in- 
vention those holes are parallel and straight. A com- 
mittee, on which were Cherubini, the composer, and 
Prony, the engineer, gave in a favourable report on 
this violin, which they had heard played on by Bou- 
chier, the famous violinist, in an adjoining room, al- 





ternately with a Stradivarius, without being able to 


discover which was which, excepting that they mig. 
took the old violin for the new, which, as being the 
umed superior, was a triumph for M. Chanot, 
ut from all this we have not heard of any fa 

results: The violin of Cremona still holds its an. 
cient supremacy, and deserves it, at least in point of 
figure; for the new violins are angular, and unpleag. 
ing to the eye. We have heard no more of M. Cha— 
not, and are inclined to conclude that his invention 
was finally found inapplicable. This, however, should 
not deter our English artists from the experiment, 
They make the best harps and pianos in the world, 
and why they should not make every other instra- 

ment equally well is beyond our conjecture. , 

[ Eng: pa. 





her last passage, there was an old weather beaten 
grenadier of the Imperial Guard, with the legion of 
honor in his button hole, one of the 1400 who 16 
— ago followed Napoleon into the island of Elba; 
“he French police, however, knew him, little thanks 
for it, and the poor fellow was so vexed and harass. 
ed, that in order to escape starving, he resolved upon 
leaving his country. He did so, and embarked with 
his family on the 2d June, in the Francois Ist. The 
old man’s fate excited a lively interest among the ca- 
bin passengers, and they among other means advised 
him to address himself to Joseph Bonaparte, for 
which purpose they drew up for him a petition. Pro. 
vided with this and his military testimonials the old 
man resolved to seek access to Count Survilliers. Ar 
rived at New York, he hastens down to the wharf t 
inquire into the amount of the fare to Bordentown, at 
the moment when the Philadelphia steamboat arrives, 
He boards the boat, and looks around for a Frenéh 
face, and addresses himself to the first gentleman in 
his way. His question is politely answered—he be- 
gins to talk about his intentions—about going to Bor- 
entown, and the gentleman becomes more attentive, 
and —_ more interested. At last the gentleman 
asks the ol 
amines with the petition. My friend, says the gen- 
tleman, I assign you herewith fifteen dollars a month 
as a pension for your life time. I am Joseph Bona- 
parte—you may proceed to Bordentown where you 
shall be so provided for as to make you forget yout 
past miseries. This scene took place Tuesday, the 
20th July. An Eve Wrrvess. 


MILITARY FORCE OF CHINA. ° : 
We have been told that the whole military force of 
the empire is upwards of a million of men. This 
may be true; but there never existed an army of the 
same numerical force, so feeble, so little adequate to 
the defence of the country, or so perfectly ignorant of 
the art of war. In the proyince of Fokien, civil wars 
have occurred between two powerful clans, which the 
military were unable to quell. Indeed, they never at- 
tempt it, when eight to ten thousand men of a side 
meet to decide some family quarrel. They look 
calmly on until the affair has had its bloody issue, 
when they intrigue with the stronger party to deliver 
over for trial some of those whom they have conquer- 
ed. The governor then dispatches a flaming account 
to Pekin, relating the victory obtained over the rebel: 
and asks permission to cut off the heads of the pri- 
soners. .On receiving an answer (always in favour of 
cutting off heads) those poor wretches suffer ptnish- 
ment, and there ends the affair. There isa sect in 
China, very formidable, called ‘the Celestial Frater- 
nity,” who, certainly, if what the Chinese say of 
them be true, have some influential characters among 
them, by whose intrigues many of the revolts we have 
read of have been produced. Although the fraternity 
at Canton is said to be composed of 
bers, pirates, and the very dregs of society, these men 
being very daring, do oftentimes defy the police. 
Their object, I have been told, is the subversion of the 








Tartar dynasty —Dobell’s Travels. 





Among the steerage passengers of Francois Ist, on 





gtenadier about his papers, which he ex-. 
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At the last convérsazione of the College of Physi- 
cians, Dr. Francis Hawkins read a letterfrom Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, addr to the President of the 
College, on the subject of & medicinal plant growing 
wild in South America, and called the guwaco; re- 

ing the virtues attributed to which plant, Sir 

t had been at great pains to collect some faois 

and interesting information, It appears that there 
are native Indians and negroes in some parts of South 
America, who possess a wonderful power of handling 
the most Venomous serpents with impunity. It has 
been ascertained that they owe their-protection to the 
internal use and external application of the leaves and 
‘expressed juice of the guaco. The same means are 
also found effectual for the cure of the bites .of-ser- 
nts and other poisonous reptiles. _It.is further, stat- 


ed that the use of this plant is the best preservative |- 


from, and the only cure for, that most dreadful of 
djzeases, hydrophobia. ‘The plant has received its 
name from the manner in which its properties were 
‘discovered. A bird of the kite kind, a great destroy- 
er of serpents, had been observed to attack them al- 


ways with impunity, after feeding on this plant;—! 


“the bird is called the’ serpent-falcon, or guaco, from 
the monotonous cry which it utters; and the plant 
has been named after the bird. It is a creeper plant, 
corymbiferous, growing in the hotter regions of the 

_ new world, along the sides of rivulets, and in well- 

shaded spots. Many vther virtues are attributed to 

its as, that it is a cure for rheumatism and consump- 
tion, and various other disorders. After making due’ 
allowance for some degree of exaggeration, and for 
ithe influence of superstition, it appears certain that it 

possesses some virtues as an antidote'to animal poi- 

“ons. On the’table there was ‘placed a bottle of ‘the 

“ “of the guato, éxpressed in South ‘America, ag 

: as a dried flower, and a leaf from a plant raised 

‘in this country in a hot-house, where it grows readily. 





2.4 i 
.» » The following euriousaccount of the ichneumon was 
- given at the last greeting of the Westminster Medical 
“Seedety, Mr. Duncan, a medical gentleman’ from 
«India: re was,” he said, ‘‘n little creatité met 
With in the country, called the ‘mu 
*ttiod,) which was éonsidered té be the master of snal 

aiid of this animal it was said, that when bitten, im- 
“mediately went in search of a certan plant of which 
“it ate, and then bastened back an she coptants Pao 

é serpentinum was pointed out as that t. 
(It happened to him to have the opportunity of witnes- 
» sing a battle between a young tame m and an 
« Ofdinary: sized cebra, procu rposely for the occa- 


Sion, as it had been resolved to match this munghoos with | 


* the first powerful serpent that might be caught. Mr. 
‘Duncan Noaved, sport ly, tay et of the 
* truth of the statements he had heard, and took the pre- 
caution of bringing to the scene of action (a smooth 
floor at the house of Major, now Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Farquarson,) in a basket, a plant of the u 
““‘serpentinum, taken from his garden, to offer, to the 
animal, should it go in search of the su | antidote. 
‘The fight commenced, and in destreying the fang on 
each side of the serpent’s jaw, the one of which the 
tmunghoos removed, and the other it broke, the animal 
Was wounded in several places in the mouth, It there- 
Upon, almost immediately, left the serpent, ram from 
bash to bush around, biting most impatiently at various 
) leaves in an agony of excitement. Mr. Duncan, on 
seeing this, broke off a leaf of the plant he had brought, 
of — it to the animal, but it refused it. 
* Thinking the perspiration of his hand had possibly in- 
veffaed with the experiment, he braised down some 
leaf between two pieces of paper, wires it to its 
keeper to offer. The little creature swallowed a good 
portion of it greedily, and immediately running 
amongst the spectators, seized the serpent by the head, 
eo shaking, looked at it earnestly, saw 
was dead, then ran away, apparently quite sa- 
tisfied; and on the following day the " ‘was in 
perfectly good health, and so continued. 


nghoos (the ichneu+. 


Breaxrast ix THR Reon OF Henay VII” 
centuries. since, ale and wine were as. cer- 
tainly a part’ of .a breakfast. in England, as tea and 
coffee are at present, and even for ladies. The Earl 
of Northumberland, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
lived «in the following manner:—‘On flesh days 
through the year, breakfast for my-lord and lady was 
a loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of beer, a 
quart of wine, half a chine of mutton, or a chine of 
beef, boiled. ‘On meagre days, a loaf of bread, two 
manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, a @&h of. 
butter, a piece of salt fish, or a dish of buttered eggs. 
During lent, a loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart 
of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six 
baconed herrings, four white herrings, or a dish of 
sprats,.”’ 
Potanp.—The number of manufactories in Po- 
land, in 1815 was 100; it is now 6000. Among oth-. 
er articles they produce 7,000,000 ells of cloth. per | 
annum. In the end of, 1829, the population’ of the 
kingdom was 4,088,289, being an increase of $83,- 
953 since 1823. < 
Exrraorpinary Cucumser.—On the 8th June, 
the gardener of William Hardman, Esq. of Cham-’ 
ber Hall, near Bury, eut a eucumber, of a new kind,’ 
ealled Bloor’s White Spine, of the following dimeh-, 
sions:—length 26 inches, girth 11 inches, weight 5ib.: 
S%oz. It did not: appear overgrown, but in a proper’ 
state for the table. i] 
SreamBoats-on THE Rusye.+sManheim, May 31. 
The day. before yesterday, a little after four o’clock,} 
‘the steamboat,the Louis, arrived: -here. ftom Mentz.. 
The merchants of Manheim had made: ; 
for its ion, which took place amid dis 
cannon. “Thousands of spectators covered ‘the 
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‘of the'river: “The Grand. Duchess made an ‘exer ey 
sion on'the Rhine with, the “Princesses, het daugh- 


Jers, onboard the Louis, “To-day this vessel ‘left for 
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enieenautd ettencl in agaiatenre wide. 
improvements e n ré within a 
youl ake discernible by the most indifferent 
and, although too many of our farmers stil] continhe 
in the old beaten track, these improvements ares i 

ing on, in something like geometrical prog 

it is a fact, that every farmer who adopts an im- 

proved system, by example causes his neigbours to * 
the same. There is in Virginia immense: bodies 
worn out land—worn out by what is aptly called the 
‘old Virginia system,” that is, the continual ‘taking 
off of crops and réturning nothing to the soil, nat 


even allowing it time to breathe and draw a little| 


nourishment the atmosphere and its natural re- 


sources—it might be justly styled the crished bf 


system. As fast as the soil became impoverished 
this management, new land was cleared, worked, 
worn out, and turned out of doors, as before, up 
the planter found himself ‘with the fee 
ple of a thousand acres in his pocket. But the spi- 
rit of improvement is abroad upon the earth, and we are 
glad to observe its influence exerted as benignly upon 
the interests of agriculture, as upon any other 





ment of industry,and that our agricultural friends of | i 


Virginia are renovating their lands and improving 

own condition andér f We had merely seek 
call the reader’s attention to the report of the com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Society of Albemarle, V4. 
the publication of which we commence this 

There is much practical matter, and man 

hints in this report; and the hint is not the: im-: 
portant which suggests that the old worn out 

are susceptible of retiovation by the adoption of a ju- 





dicious system of management. 
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a’ pretty heavy, fall of ‘ait 

thirsty ‘pas, d revived " Q : 

‘Whether it has come.in time to save im crops, 

which had sofféred greatly from the drought, we are 

unable tosay. "7°. - ar = 
The d te over the whole of the mid- 


dle and Southern states. A letter from Jefferson ct 
ty, Va. says, “we have had but ‘one rain “for two 
months, and yur corn is positively lost.” In Lowisia- 
ajay aro eee severe. — 
‘The paper at St.’ Fr nese, of the date 
17th, Says:—*The t continues; on * 
last’ the th éter stobd at 102 in the shade.” 
From St.Ma ille we learn that showers had fal- 
len during the week preceding the 17th July, in several 
bot that they were not abundant. 
the whole district of Vermillion the crops had been 
very mate’ injured by the weather. 
The , rreyan of thé sch below seaine? have 
suffered less than in other ‘parts of the country.” “A 
month previous the planters were in high spi t 


spirits—bu 
| they now calculate the product of the season will not 


exceed a tolerable av . A-gentleman-resid- 

ing ia the’ lower part of the semailion, eryited does: 
is day (July 16,)'wilk make 47 days’ that there 

been no rain here, or in the immediate nei 


" . . s 2 ; 
. Nearlyevery thing, is. burnt mm will 
fall short of all former expectation.” . Say: 


l 
«“ 


they had a sprinkle of rain about. the middle-of July. 
.The drought ; i of 
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profitsble stock I have turned my attention to. Iiawe 
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which it is said will average in weight 
; r quarter, which, I ex will go to 
New™ ving been offered twelve’ dollars per 
head for them by a respectable butcher of that city; 
cost of delivery 50-cents pet. head; their wool is in 
great demand at about 40 cents per |b. .I have for 
sale one three years old ram and one four years old do. 
These two are very superior, having been’ put to my 
,@wes two seasons; price for them 50-dollars each, four 
One year old rams, also very fine, 20 dollars each, sent 
on to Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York; ewes 10 
Letters, post paid, directed to me, Phi 






> ila- 
ia, will be punctually attended to. A few North 

Devon cattle for sale of a very superior quality, for 

fifty dollars each. oun Barney. 


[That our valued correspondents may form an idea 
of the estimation in which their labours in the cause 
of agricultural improvement are held, we make below 
a few extracts from a letter just received, and which 
is by no means unusual in its tenor.) 

Bedford, Near Augusta, Georgia, August 1, 1830. 
J. S. Sanimer, Ese. 

Dear Sir,—It is not with a view of receiving a 
number gratis, that [ exert my feeble efforts in your 
behalf, bat the deep interest I take in seeing so va- 
ee See inated through the country. If 

Thad it in my power to procure you fifty subscribers, 
ELehoald think the subscription not an equivalent to 
simple rémedy of curing the distemper in 

_ Gags, by the administering of 1a m, is worth ten 
theres It creates within me = disposi- 

e 


t, from the 
Eee eee 
‘ore, teaches me to that I can 


fren 





no intelligence from Europe 
since oar last. q 


Prices Current in Boston, August 13. 

+ Apples, vest, bu}. .200 23.00. Beans, white, bushel, 
200 ——. Beef, mess, bbi. 10.00 a 10.50; cargo No. 1} 
8.60 @ 9.00; No. 2,6.5026.70. Butter, inspected, No, 
1, new, lby.U.a..43. Cheese, new milk, 6..a .7; skims 
med milk, 3.2.5. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.50 4 
5,15; esee, 5.37 2 5.75; Rye, best, 3.50a3.75. Grain, 

Corn, bu. .46 a 55; Rye, .65 a .67; Barley 60a .65; Oats 

(40.0 42. Aogs’-Lard, fst sort, new, Ib. 11,50 12. Pork, 

tear, bbI, 19 ‘a 20; Navy, mess, 12,25 a 12.50; Cargo, 

Mo. 1. 12.50. - Seeds, Herd's Grass; bashel, 2.00 a ——; 

Orvhard ‘Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 

—+—-;.Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top.62 9.155 

Lucegne, lb..33 a. 38;. White Honeysuekle Clover,—a 

-33; Red du. Northern, 728; French Sugar Beet ——} 

Mangél Wurzel -—- Wool,Merino, full blood, washed, 

56 a 55; do. do unwashed, .30 a .35; do. three-fourths, 

wustied, 424.45 ,do. half blood, .38 «.42; do. quarter, 

-36' @ .40; Native, washed .35 a .37; Pulled, 

» Ist sort,.—a 50; do. 2d sort, .38 a .42; da. 

fipioning, istsort, — a .40. 

«Prices Current in New York, August 14. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20 222. Cotton, New Orleans .10} 


last 
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i 


{copy of a certificate that 


Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.00 a ——; Canal 5.124 a 5.50; 
Balt. Howard st. —— a 5.25; Richmond city mills, —— 
country, ««— a 4.814; Alexand’a, 5 a 5.124 Fredericks- 
burg 4.874 a-——- Petersburg, 5.00 a ——+; Rye Flour, 
$-37§ 23.50; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.75 a —— per hd 
13.00 a 14.00. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a ——; Vir. 
1.00 a 1.04; Rye, North, a 68 —; Corn, Yel. Nor. .58 a 
60; Barley, — a— Oats,South and North, .31 a .38; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 a 10.00; prime a 6.25 a 6.75; 
cargo —— a —— Butter, N. York, 124 215; shipping, 
8al0; Lard,.10a.11; Pork, mess bbl. 13.50 a 14.50; 
prime 9.75 a 10.00; cargo ——. , 
Prices Current in Charleston, August 9. 

Colton, Sea-Island, .23a 25. Stained.12a16. San- 
tee, .21a 23. Main, .21 a 28. Upland, inferior and 
common .9a .10, fair to good, .10 a 104, prime to 
choice, .102 a .115-8. Rice, prime, $2} a .24, inferior 
to good, do. $1.874 a .2,124. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $5.00 a .5.50. Corn, 
North Carolina, .— a—.; Maryland, .45 a .50. Oats, 
-37 a .—; Peas, 65, sales. Hay, prime Northern, .80 
a 85. Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
.25 a .-—; bbls. 26 a 27; New Orleans, old .28 a.30. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44 2.64. Manufac- 
tured .9 214; Cavendish .20a33. Beeswax, .16 a.—; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84 a .9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
6a .64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .14 a 144; 
Prime, .— a .1l, searce. Becon, .1 a .— cents; 
Hams, .84 a 9; Lard, —a 9. Buller, Goshen, .18 a .—; 
inferior, .8 a .10. 


CABBAGE SEEDS. 
Received the late arrivals from England, 
usual supply of first rate Cabbage 
To those in 





deen years with such 
unacquainted with them, I would observe, 
are raised by one of the first botanic gardeners ii 
neighbourhood of London, and are of exceedingly ap- 
proved kinds and quality. It is a fact well known to 


experienced , Garde 
ro 4 expecially Cabbage, Cealidewen Broccoli, sori? 
Radish seeds, &c. &c. 


e incomparably better 
crops than can be obtained from seeds raised in this 


country. ~ 
In confirmation of the above, I will here subjoin a 
‘wus to me six years 
sinee, for insertion in the American Farmer, 
of the most respectable gardeners of the i 
market, who still continue to purchase and sow these 


Baltimore, July 14, 1824. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that the cab- 
Dage seeds called Early Coorg, ‘Bullock’s Heart, 
Early York, and Early Wellington, which are ’ 
and sold by Samuel Ault, are of the very best quality;. 
having made‘use of them ourselves for several years, 
we ounce them early and genuine, likewise very 
hardy in standing the winter. _ As witness our hands, 
JOHN MYCROFT, 
THOMAS LEWIS, 
EDMUND EVINS, 
PETER HATMAN, 
SAMUEL REGISTER, 
VALENTINE LUTZ. 


The price of the above seed is 374 cents ounce, 
or $4.00 per pound. The ounce will yield upwards 
of 2000 fine cabbages. The time to sow these seeds is 
from the 10th to the 25th September. Printed diree- 
tions respecting the proper soil, treatment and cultiva- 
tion of these cabbages will be given gratis with each 
parcel of seed. Orders, with remittance, from all 

of the United States, (postage paid,) will be promptly 
attended to, if directed to “Samuel Ault, No 78 Bridge 
street, Baltimore.” I have likewise, Drum Head, Flat 
Dutch, Green Dutch Cabbage, Savoy, Early Harvest, 
and Early Screw Cabbage seeds. Also, Cauliflower, 
‘Broccoli, and Radish seeds of all kinds, warranted first 


i 
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| 3.75--Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .94.4 .10-—-Fea 























[Aveusr 20, 1889. | 
ALMANAC. : >, : 
= ‘ 
rs ane 
1830. Sun. Length Moon,, é 
Avcusr. Rises# Sets. of days.) ‘seta. p 
: H. M.| H. M.| H.. M.| BH, M, 
Saturday,....94| 5.17 | 6 43| 13 26] 8 $§ 
Sunday,......22| 518 | 6 42/1324] 9 7 
Monday,..... 23; 5 20| 6 40] 1820) 9 88 
Tuesday,....24) 5 21 | 6 39 /| 18 18 | 10 1§ 
Wednesday, 25; 523 | 6 37/| 18 14 | 10 5§ 
Thursday,... 26} 5 24| 6 36 13 12 | 11 $0 
Friday,....... 27| 5 26 | 6 $4| 13 08 | mom, b 








Moon—First Quarter—26th, 4h. $1m.—Morn, 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. § 


Batrmore Marxets.—A small reduction will be 
noticed in the prices of flour and grain. The wagon . 
price of Howard street has receded to 65 a 5.124. the 
retail demand is nearly or quite equal to the s 
Howard street flour. Beef continues very dull, and 
we cannot hear of any sales at prices above our quot» 
tion, although it is supposed small Jots of very supe. 
rior quality might command $4.75. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 3.509 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7. 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow 
red, 8.00. 14.00; yellow, 14.00 2 16.00.—Fine yellows | 
16.00 a 20.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Ra 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.50a 8.00, Cuba .t 
28.00—St. Domingo, 8.00 a 15.00. The inspections 
the week are 258 hhds Maryland, 31 hhds. Obie; 
total $29 hhds. aA 


Frova—best white wheat family, $5.75. 4 6.25-——ap 
per. Howard-street 5.31—city mills, 4.75 ¢5.00--Syp 
quehanna, ——; Coan Meat, bbl. 2. 
best red wheat, new 91 a 92;—best, white do. new 9% 
2-97 common red $5 « .90——Corn, white, .45 a. 
yellow .45 « .46—-Rr&, .— @ .46-——-Oars, .25 « 26 
Beams, .90 «1.00-Peas, .50 a. 60-Croven szep,3}.04, 
Timotnr, 2.50 a ———Oncuanp Grads, 1.50 5 1.15 
Herd’s,.75 «4 1.25—Lucerne 30 63174 Ib. ’ 
Fraxsezp, 100-~Corrton, Vir. 94 ¢ 304—-Low. 11 ges8h 
—Alab. .940 .11—Tenn. .946.10-—N. Car. .84 « 
Geo, .9«4.10—Wuisxer, hhds. Ist p. .24@ 243; in bbls 
25 @ 253—WooLt, common, unwashed, Ib..15 6 .16— 
washed, .16 « .20-crossed, .20 a .22--three-quarter, 28 
«,38-fall do. .90 « .35, accord’g to qual,-Hemr Rusia, | 
ton, $210 ¢ -—; Country, dew- rotted, 5.c.— lb. water 
rotted, .6e.—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, UBL | 
—ae—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No.\, | 
1.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb). 4.25 «. 440) 
Mackerel, No. 1, 5.75, No. 2, 5.00 « 5.25-No. 3, 3.26 
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s— «@ 35—Plaster Paris,cargo price per ton, 4.12,¢@ 

, 1.25 bbl.— Iron, gray pig, for foundries, ger 
ton 35.00 ¢ 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25,00 4 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 3.50 « 4.50—Pine Wood, by the vesgel 
Joad, 2.00. Oak, 2.75 a 3.—Hickory, $4.50. i 
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4 C of the Agricultural So- 
Report of the Committee of the Agricultur 
4. of rhomnarle, on: Farms, made to the Society 
at their Show and Fair, the 21st October, 1828. 


(Concluded from p. 178.) 


Communication to the Judges referred to in the pre- 
ceding Answers. 


The undersigned, reports to the judges appointed 
by the Agricultural Society of Albemarle, to examine 
and report on the farms offered for premium, that he 
had been in possession of that part of the farm offer- 
ed for the premium, known as Pen Park, eleven 

ears; and of that part lying on the east side of the 





yivet and called Franklin, eight years. The first, or 
Pen Park, had been entirely exhausted for many 
ears. As evidence of this fact, it was leased to a 
send of mine in 1803, with several hands, for less 


than the hands would have hised for without the} 


farm; and such was its extreme poverty at that time, 
that, although the lessee cultivated only the best 

of it, he was never able, although an indus- 
trious, managing Dutchman and a good farmer of the 
day, to raise more than three bushels of wheat to the 
acre. So well known was the character of the farm 
for poverty, that, although the mansion house was 

better than is usual on lands offered either for 
sale or leasez yet, for several years neither purchaser 
or tenant could be found, and for some time, it lay out 
asacommon. The recollection of some of you, gen- 
tlemen, who have known the farm as long, or longer 
than I have, might supercede the necessity of further 
particulars on this subject. I will, however, mention 
aconversation that occurred very soon after I made 


e 


raised on the farm, and 
. “Well, Iam told you 
have purchased the Park.” “I have.” “Do you 
ever expect to make a farm of it?” “I am going to 
” “If you ever do,I will agree that I am no 
of land. It is impossible. I admit there is a 
it that you may improve; but there is a great 
the land, that no foundation, was always 
ean never be made rich.” A gentleman’ 
phad lived on the farm more than thirty years 
ago, on seeing it last summer, remarked to me, “Sir, 
have not improved this farm, you have created it.” 
will here mention to the committee that I never 
had funds in hand. I have not only gone in 
the land, but have had. to ds and 
from the proceeds of the land; which circum- 
stance has certainly prevented me from improving as 


bors, who had been partly 


a 


house, without either glass, plaistering,or paint, 
—these, with a dilapidated dairy and a few wretched 
— constituted the improvements. 

is being the general condition of the farm when 
{beeame the purchaser, it was my first object to get 
it laid off into four fields, or shifts. Its situation not 











'B admitting of the fifth shift, I was compelled to sub- 








'} stitute that from some other part of my land, as I am 











mcever willing to cultivate a field in corn more than 









‘8 Mein five years. But 


I was compelled to de 


ng @eTen from this order in the first rotiad that I took, as 






























inallthe fields there was a large proportion of the 


yBiand that was not worth cultivating in corn;.indeed 


there.ate.small parts of two of the fields that have 
ever been cultivated in corn yet. My rotation is, 
l,.corn, seeded down with wheat, rye, or oats, 
mith clover the last of March, or the first of 
il. . No. 2, fallowed for wheat, and sowed down 
clover in like manner the second year. No. $, in 
» and sowed down in like manner. - No. 4, fal- 


, between myself and one of my neigh- | 





and sowed down in like manner the third year. 
No. 24.— Vol. 12. 


No. 5, in corn, and No. 1 in fallow: As I never fal- 
low until after harvest, 1 have seldom found it ne- 
cessary to sow clover in my falluw land; indeed, I 
have -several times had my land well taken with 
clover after being cultivated in corn, and some of the 
‘thickest and most regular clover [ had this season, 
was after a crop of corn. Thus you will observe 
each field gets two entire years rest in five, which, 
under a good cover of clover, and a bushel of plaister 
to the acre, with as much manure as the farm will 
produce, converting every thing susceptible of it into 


manure, and taking great care to get the whole on | 


the ground before it goes through the fermentation if 
possible, gives a good assurance of considerable im- 
provement. During the summer I seldom move the 
manure out of the stable, until the cart is ready to 
haul it out; and during the hot weather I prefer to 
shave it ploughed in immediately. , 
~ That part of the farm lying on the east side of the 
Rivanna, of which I have been in possession eight or 
ne years, is divided into six fields of very unequal 
ze. Two causes render this unequal division ne- 


‘cessary. One is, the irregular meanders of the river 


on one side of the farm, while it is divided in two 
by a public road running directly through it: the 
other is, the running the fences in the valleys, that 
horizfital ploughing may be more perfectly done; so 
imperat in our hilly lands for their improvement, 
‘and for the greater expedition and facility of plough- 
ing deep. ‘And I am decidedly of opinion, that our 
deeper ploughing is one great cause of the advance- 
ment in agricultural improvement of this county, be- 
yond some of those adjoining. I believe there is no 
one among us, at this day, who is not satisfied that 
the deeper he ploughs, the more his land is improved. 
How different from the state of things twenty years 
ago! when, nineteen out of twenty of the old set- 
tlers thought it would roin the land. I have been 
ate ih rye a7 often, if I was not afraid of 

juri e by ing so deep; sv far from it, 
| racy et to ae tae asa paatigal cause of 
its improvement. There is nothing in which I am 
more Sagem 4 than in seeing that my ing is 
well my constant directions to my plough- 
Men-are never to fear ee ere Soe 
horses can pull the p , I still prefer the old bar- 
share plough to any other I have ever used; consi- 


dering it superior both in durability, and the ease |, 


with which it works both to man and horse. 
I have now a plough of this description which has 
in constant use for eight years, while I have 
never been able to procure any other kind that will 
last me two years. +4 apt ere to the M’Cor 


_ plough, that it has not strength enough for 


It was my practice some years to break all m 
lands with four horses, but a ba great disadvan. 
tage in turning and ploughing round the hill with 
four » I now work three horses only, which I 
think are as few as can possibly do the work well. 

My long and constant practice has been to raise 
every thing on the farm for iis support; say horses, 
hogs, cattle and sheep—I have on my different farms, 
thirty-six. head of horses; thirty-two of which I have 
raised myself. I not only find it more convenient to 
raise than to purchase, but the horses are really more 
valuable; and it is much more convenient to sell a 
horse now and then, than to purchase one, when I 


part | have not the money to pay for it. Every farmer cer- 


tainly has it in his power to raise his own horses. 

Some of the best horses 1 have ever owned were rais- 

ed until they were fit for work, without having eaten 

one barrel of corn or grain of any kind. I have no 
it will be found to be the interest of every far- 

to feed all the i 

his own stock i 









farm; say woal, flax and hemp, the cottoa 
purchased in preference to spinning it. ©) » © . 

1 must be excused by the committee from stating 
any precise amount of the nett proceeds of the farnt © 
now offered for, premium, having always, without 
distinction, blen@ed her the crops from my dif» ~: 
ferent farms: nor’ am [ able to say precisely 4 
force I work on‘ these farms—it isnot, however, less 
than eighteen steady hands, men and women, with 
the addition of four or five boatmen during the 
that boats are-not running. 

As faras I am able, I will now proceed to give a 
statement of my two last crops, commencing with 
the field No. 3,at Franklin. The crop of 1827, 
was seven hundred and fifty bushels of Lawler 
wheat, from Jess ‘than thirty acres. The house, 
yard, and garden, stand in the middle of the field, 
and must occupy more than one acre. My crop of 
the last year from the same farm, field No. 1, con- 
taining ninety-one acres, produced tWelve hundred 
and fifty bushels. This crop was very much in- 
jured by the rust, none of the wheat weighing more 
than fifty-seven pounds to the measured bushel. Ten 
or twelve acres of this field also were very poor, hay- 
ing been entirely _— when I ged the | 
and this was the first crop madé ‘it. “My crop 
wheat, rye, and oats, from the field No. 1, on. the 
Park farm, was—wheat, four hundred.and fifty bush- . 
els; rye, four hundred bushels; and, cats, five han= 
dred bushels. ‘This was after a very heavy crop of _ 
corn the preceding year. On this ‘same field the pre- - 
sent year, I have eut more than one hundred thousatid __ 
weight of clover hay, from less than half the field, - 
not having cut any except where the clover was very 
heavy. My constant care has been to keep every 
part of my land covered with clover, and J s 
you-will not, at this time find one acre of 
not under cultivation, that is not 
with clover, nor’ is there a si 
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scarcely mieding the time required for the poration; a. 2 
and I believe the straw thus spread upon land of this 
See than: in 

r yy. * 4 
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that would not have 
heart, as to be ready to receive 
of clover, and plaister—otherwise, 
they might have been used in vain. 
mode of improving, I have , 

ccktean ith 


into an uniform condition of fe 
nakienaneeiall “allwhick respectfully 
Teaping a crop: all, which is 

submitted to the judges, by Joun H. Craven. 
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felas is put in tobacco; and about half the field in- 
tendéd for fallow, is left unploughed. 

4th. The fallowing for wheat is done. after har- 
vest; about the 20th of September, the land is har- 
rowed over, the wheat sown, and harrowed in by the 
first of October: when the seeding in corn land com- 
mences, This is prepared by cutting off the stalks 
and removing them, and running a single horse 
plough once, immediately in the row, which ploughs 
up the corn stubble. A large harrow is then run 
across the rows to level the surface, the wheat sown 
and putin with little Carey ploughs: a harrow or 
bush completes the operation, which generally ter- 
minates by the last of October. 

Oats are sown on corn land about the last of Fe- 
bruary and first of March; clover, a little earlier. 
Rye, is not cultivated. 

5th. Corn, is cultivated only on clover land, which 
is ploughed as early after seeding wheat as practica- 
ble, harrowed over in March, and listed horizontally 
five feet apart. The lists are opened with a coulter, 
and the corn planted as early in.April as practicable, 
four or five grains in a hill, from two to three feet 
apart. As soon as the corn comes up,a coulter is 
run twice on each side of the row; the same opera- 
tion is repeated with ploughs and the corn thinned to 
ene stalk in the hill, as suon as its size will permit. 
After weeding, the whole interval between the rows 
is ploughed once or twice, before, or immediately af- 
ter harvest. In planting, and every subsequent ope- 
tation, the richest parts of the field are worked first, 
and erally about half laid by before harvest; 
one iately after which, the bushes, weeds, and 
gtass are chopped out with hoes. 

6th. Wheat is sown from five pecks to two bush- 
els per acre, thicker on more fertile land, and that 
seeded later in the season. On fallowed land there 
is some allowance made for seed not buried by the 
harrow. Itis not the object to sow that quantity 
which will bring the heaviest crop of a good year, 
but to make the erop less liable to be injured by the 
fly, frost and rust, (as it will ripen earlier when sown 
thick,) guarding against any material injury from too 
thick seeding in dry years. 

7th. The purple straw wheat has been found most 
productive. The best grain is selected for seed, and 
cleared of the cockle by using a sand sieve to the fan, 
nearly as large as the sand board. 

Sth. The cradle is used entirely for gathering 
small grain, ag being much the most expeditious; 
leita. whee hands are unaceustomed-to the 
sickle. 

9th. At the commencement of my operations, the 
average — per acre, was about two and a half 
barrels of corn, and seven bushels of wheat. It is 
now, about four or five barrels of corn, and twelve 
bushels of wheat. 

10th. There are eleven labourers on the farm, viz: 
seven men, three boys, and one woman: day labou- 
Ters are scarcely ever employed. 

1ith. The number of work horses is five, and al- 
most exclusively for the plough; of oxen, six, used 
for hauling with the cart or wagon. These have 
been all raised on the farm, and two of the work 
horses: also, four saddle horses of fine blood, which 
promise more profit than any other stock. 

12th. The are fed on clover-hay, corn and 
eats, ground or not, according to circumstances, and 
cut oateiraw; oxen on the same, with top fodder or 
shucks, but depend principally on grazing in summer. 

13th. The McCormick plough is preferred as doing 
the best work, of the lightest draught, easiest kept in 
order, and cheapest in the end. Rhodes’s hill-side 
plough is used on steep land, where we cannot get 
around the hill, and for single horses, Carey ploughs 
with a long wing and no mould-board. 

* 24th, ‘The hosved cattle are 88 in number, 6 work 
oxen, 5 milch cows, a bull, 20 young cattle and two 
horses; more than should be on the farm. 

Sth. Hogs and pigs on the farm amount to 60.at 





this time, about 25 of which are for pork this fall. 
They are kept on the field intended for corn all the} 
winter, and until the corn is planted, then turned in 
the woods until the clover blooms, when they are put 
on it, and remain until the wheat is removed from 
the fields, where they enjoy the advantage of glean- 
ing until the rains in September, when they are 
again placed in the field intended for corn. They are 
fed partially with corn all the year, except when in 
the grain fields, and are prevented from rooting in the 
summer, by cutting off the ends of their noses. Of 
sheep the number is 48. They are kept during the 
early part of winter on the field intended for corn, 
and when they commence having lambs, removed in- 
to the standing pasture, or put on clover more than 
one year old, where they remain until the field in- 
tended for grazing is in bloom, when they are put 
into it, and removed with the other stock into the 
grain field. But they are not suffered on any ac- 
count to remain on: the young clover in the fall, win- 


EP 
a considerable portion of it besides, so impoverisheg 


as to be thrown out as unfit for cultivation. gJts yield 
at that time was not more than about an av of 
three barrels of corn, and from eight.to ten bushels of 
wheat per acre. I had then much to learn, and at 
once adopted the five shift system, which gives a rp 
tation of wheat, corn, wheat, clover, clover, and pur. 
sued it for some time without the success in improve. 
ment desired. Experience taught me its disadvantages, 
and proved it to be a very slow way cf impro 

although every effort was made to raise all the ma. 
nure possible, and to apply it in the most judicious 
way. The three successive crops of wheat, com, 
wheat, produced too great exhaustion; the last wheat 
crop reducing the land almost back to the state it wag 
in, previous to the turning in the clover and manure 
for the first wheat crop, besides the constant liability 
to washing on high land, arising from leaving the 
land after the first wheat crop, light, naked, or 

covered with a thin stubble. For these ous 


ter, or early part of spring, as they would ae, cour it, and have since adopted and pursued the 


destroy it by eating out the bud. 

16th. The horned cattle are penned oo sum- 
mer on some poor spot, (if convenient) in the field to 
be cultivated the same, or ensuing year. The bench 
fences used by Mr. Rogers are certainly a great im- 
provement: but not yet adopted. 

17th. The wheat straw from about 1000 bushels 
of wheat, most of the cornstalks from about 25% bbls. 
of corn, and all the other forage including about 30 
tons of clover hay, are converted into manure in the 
stable, and permanent farm pens. The quantity has 
been ascertained. Most of it is applied on tobacco 
land, the balance on the poor spots when ploughed 
for wheat, oats or corn. It is considered most judici- 
ously used where applied to wheat or oats, for the 
improvement of land. 

18th. My experience has confirmed the general 
opinion of the utility of plaster of Paris, ae 
when sown on clover, in March or April about one 
bushel per acre, or used with seed corn in planting. 

19th. From 20 to 40 tons of clover hay are cut on 
the farm, averaging from 1 to 3 tons, per acre. The 
process of curing is to suffer it to remain in swath 
about 24 hours, when wind rows are formed by turn- 
ing two swaths together; after six or eight hours sun, 
it is put up in very small cocks, and in a day or more 
is ready for the rick, which is covered with wheat 
straw about a foot thick, this is confined by small 
poles tied together at the ends, and placed across the 
top about three feet apart. As the clover hay will 
not stand wet weather in cocks, it is all important to 
have it secured in ricks as soon as ible. When 
to be used, a part of the riek is cut off witha hay- 
knife, an instrument indispensable to every farmer. 

20th. The clover seed necessary for the farm, is 
cut with grass scythes. 

Qist. No other resources have been resorted to for 
the improvement of the farm than those it has fur- 
nished, except two or three tons of plaister used an- 
nually. 

22nd. In the management of negroes, the princi- 
ples have been to unite humanity with diaipliee, 
and combine rewards with punishments. The de- 
tails have been entrusted to an overseer. From 70,- 
000 to 80,000 hills of tobacco are cultivated on the 
farm, the greater portion on new ground. ° 

Wm. H. Meriweruer. 
E. 

I hope in this communication to embrace al] the 
questions propounded by the committee of the Agri- 
cultural iety of Albemarle, to.the candidates for 
the premium offered for the best cultivated farm. 

I purchased the farm on which I reside in the year 
1810. It had been cultivated previous to that time 
according to the three shifts ruinous oe. and ap 
heen » and cro corn y: 
tcndah oni, Theos eomentouch to. iell dowoes 





tixe, had rendered some parts of the farm gullied and 


ix shift system, which gives the rotation of com, 
wheat, clover, clover, the improvement on this plan 
has been rapid, far superior to what it was with five 
shifts. ‘The advantage of manures is clearly diseoy- 
ered and encourages to greater diligence in p i 
and applying them. I now, as formerly, but mon 
cheerfully, make all possible use of them. All the 
cornstalks, part of the straw, and all the other 
produce of the farm are converted into manure in 
farm pens, which are situated near the barn and fur 
nished with permanent shelters of plank, having 
stream of water rumming through them in t 
The area of each pen, is leveled and elevated a 
on the borders, so as to retain as much of the liquid 
as possible. Of the quantity raised I can form noe 
timate. It is almost exclusively applied to the 
spots of the field, which I fallow for wheat imme 
diately before the land is ploughed and very regular 
ly distributed. I use plaister freely, a proof of th 
high estimation in which I hold jt; sow it early ia 
the spring at the rate of from four to five pecks pr 
acre on clover, and roll all my seed corn with 
much as can be made to adhere. With the aid d 
plaster, I make as much clover hay as I think ned 
sary for the use of the farm, say from 50 to 1 
tons, the balance is suffered to remain on the land # 
cover and improveit. The close grazing practial 
by many farmers is destructive of improvement an 
counteracts the benefit derived from plaster —How 
can it be otherwise, when the land after the applice 
tion, yielded a generous return, has its whole cropd 
grass or clover either cut or grazed off—a pot 
would materially benefit the land by laying on it 
Indeed, I consider it as well to dispense with 
altogether, as to have its good effects destroyed by 1 
plan so ruinous. My clover is eut when a portiond 
the heads commence turning brown, is cured in th 
usual way, and stacked in ricks thatched with stray, 
or put in houses. A large quantity of my strawi 
hauled and spread (generally on stubble fields) 
thinly as not to check the growth of vegetation, ani 
regularly on the poorest parts of the fields. This] 
consider to be so valuable a mode of improving, t 
I might be justified in using very strong terms it 
aie of its importanee. {t forms an : 
cover for the lani—it protects the young clover, 
ecourages and fosters the growth of all kinds of 
tables. I also improve much by penning my 
on the —— parts of .my fields. The mode of 

ing is, 1 suppose somewhat new. I have 

and bushed, of about six inches diameter a 
feet long. In each of these, two legs are inserted 
one side and three on the other, so as to form a kitl 
of bench, four and « half feet high. On the side 
three legs, Jaths sawed about three by one inch. 
nailed to the legs shout a foot apart: The be 
thus prepared are put-end to end, three or four 
more according to number of stoek penned, 
placed so as to form. square, the laths nailed on, 
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the outside. The area of the penis then co- 
eo ry with straw. The convenience of this pen will 
readily be discovered, as the pens require moving 
eight or ten days. ‘Two men anda boy may 
easily raise the. benches and alter their position in 
fifteen or twenty minutes. If itis necessary to move 
them to a distance, the two legs on one side (having 
been put in without wedging) may easily be taken 
out, the benches put in a wagon and conveyed to the 
selected, when the legs may soon be replaced, 
and the benches set up. One of the benches is about 
eight feet long, so as to be more easily moved than 
the rest, in order to form a convenient entrance into 
the pen. The above mentioned rotation and use of 
manure, with the mode of cultivation, soom to be de- 
scribed, have produced all the results ascertained; 
some idea of which may be formed by stating that 
the waste land has all been reclaimed, there is not 
a gully or gullied spot to be seen, and a yield safely 
cdeshised on, of from six, to eight barrels of corn, 
‘and from twenty to twenty-five bushels of wheat, 
acre,on an average. Cloverton, (the farm 
which I reside,) contains about 800 acres nearly 
enclosed, 300 woods and 500 cleared; the cleared 
land is divided into six fields averaging about eighty 
aeres each, varying a little in size—there are besides 
a few grass lots. ‘The mode of cultivation is as fol- 
lows—my corn is planted from the 5th to the 15th of 
April on clover land, not closely grazed. ‘The prepa- 
ration is made in the fall or before the winter sets in, 
first laying off rows with a coulter, six feet apart, 
be running a coulter furrow on each side of the 
rows laid off. so as to have three furrows together, to 
be covered by a list—this should be done very deep 
jn order to have the ground well broke; then with a 
large two or three horse plough a furrow is run on 
side of the three coulter furrows, barely making 
them meet: there will then be three surfaces thrown 
together where the corn is to be planted, and a good 
ion of vegetable matter covered, which ferment- 
about the time the young corn gets above the 
adds materially to its vigour and growth. In 
re. eause a small harrow to be run length- 
wise on the lists, which are afterwards opened with 
a shovel plough, and corn dropped four or five grains 
, from three to three and a half feet apart. 
The intervals are then broken up as deep as possible 
with the coulter; they remain in this condition until 
the elover growing in them blossoms. The clover is 
hindered from flourishing by the coultering and al- 
most effectually secures the corn from destruction by 
the worm; that insect feeding on the clover until the 
corn is out of danger of its depredations. As soon as 
the corn is of suitable size, it is thinned to two stalks 
in a place, and wed with a hpe, or sometimes a small 
iron rake is used soon after a furrow is run, with a 
two horse plough, on each side of the list, throwing 
the earth to the corn, and wed with the hoe. When 
the clover is in bloom, as stated above, the whole of 
the intervals are broken up with a two horse plough, 
turning the clover as well under as possible. It is 
then run over with a cultivator or harrow: it may be 
nécessary to run the cultivator over again just before 
or after harvest to keep it clean for seeding. 

I have been thus particular, as I think it very im- 
portant that corn should be cultivated on clover, and 
fiot on stubble land. Independent of other pare 
euch as prevention from washing and exhaustion, 
after the land has been well covered with clover and 
2 or $ crops well seeded, and turned in, there will be 
lo more necessity of sowing. Corn Jand cultivated in 
this way wil] be a good preparation for a wheat —-_ 
and wil! yield nearly as much as that on fallow. My 
time of sowing wheat is from the 20th of September, 
to the 15th of October. The preparation is made by 
emp up the ground after harvest with a three 
horse plough, (the coulter is used when the ground 
has been rendered hard by dry weather) then harrow- 
ing, sowing the wheat, and harrowing it in, provided 
there be moisture enough, otherwise, ploughing ‘it in 
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with small ploughs. The greater part of my corn 


land is sown in wheat, the balance generally in rye. 
This is done if the ground is foul, by first breaking it 
up with a two horse plough and harrowing in the 
grain, or if not foul, by ploughing it in with the one 
horse plough. I sow but few oats, and those on corn 
land the last of February or first of March, clover 
seed about the same time: It may be as well to re- 
mark here that [ consider the white flint and purple 
straw wheat most productive, and that I have always 
been very particular in selecting the best of the pro- 
duct of each crop for seed. Also, that in securing the 
wheat crop, I have about half of it cut with the sickle 
on account of not being able to work to advantage 
where it is rank. Even where it is rank and stand- 
ing up, my hands having been well practised, secure 
nearly as much in a day as they can with the cradle. 
The Pedra: employed on my Pom amount to twelve 
men, two boys and two women, except a few small 
boys which render as yet but little service. I seldom 
ever hire, even in time of harvest, any day labourers. 
In addition to this force, I work six mules, four horses 
and eight oxen; two riding horses are alse used. All 
the resources for its improvement, have been furnish- 
ed by my farm, with the application of this force—a 
force which has expended a considerable portion of its 
time and labour in clearing up and improving a small 
farm purchased some years ago on an adjacent moun- 
tain, and which is intended for 3 grazing farm. ‘To 
feed and clothe my labouring Aon well, to keep 
them in good, dry and comfortable houses, warm in 
winter, and airy in summer; to be careful not to have 
them exposed in bad weather, I consider to be the dic- 
tate not only of humanity, but of the strictest econo- 
my. I hope this remark will be attended to. Work- 
ing n in wet and very cold weather, affording 
them low, contracted huts, es, to say nothing 
worse, a defective judgment, and a narrow and mista- 
ken policy. Those who pursue this. plan will find 
their hands in weather confined by diseases, 
which have originated from exposure in bad. I pre- 
fer mules to horses, when they can be got of 
size; considering them longer lived, much hardier, and 
requiring much less food; particularly grain. My 
horses as well as mules are principally fed on clover 
hay for rack food; on ground rye, mixed with rye 
straw, or clover hay cut at all feeding times, except 
in the morning, with about four or five ears of corn 
previously soaked 24 hours in brine—The oxen in 
summer are chiefly fed on grass or hay; at twelve 
o’clock in the day, they have a good feed of chopped 
grain with cut straw or hay; in the winter, short corn 
with hay or top fodder. My sheep, about forty in 
number, are seldom fed, having good pasturage; about 
the time of yeaning, and when there is snow, they 
have some meal and blade fodder. My hogsare kept 
during the winter and spring in a woodland pasture 
until the clover blooms, when, their noses being cut, 
they are-turned into the clover field and fed with one 
or two ears of corn each per day; after harvest they 
are turned into the grain fields, where they remam 
until those fields are gleaned,.when they are again 
turned into the clover frelds. With respect to ploughs, 
I use the M’Cormick, Carey, and Barshare. I think 
them all good. I would prefer the M’Cormiek, if it 
had more elevation in the throat, so as to avoid choak- 
ing in rank clover. My average crops are about 3000 
bushels of wheat, 500 barrels of corn, 3 or 400 bush- 
els of rye, and 4 or 5 hogsheads of tobacco. The 
amount of sales from my farm in 1827, was about 
three thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars; in 
1828, four thousand five hundred dollars. 

The variety of particulars necessarily embraced in 
this communication, has deterred me from enlarging 
as much on some of them as [ could wish. I am un- 
willing to be tedious, and shall therefore refrain from 
giving so fully as otherwise I might, my views, even 
if they could be of any avail, on the advan and 
disadvantages of the different shifts and rota’ of 
crops in general use. I believe there is much to'be 


said on this subject; I will, however add, that, havin: 
lesaly pavchanel 2 teh nin wobreches 





a cleaved, I shall.chdhge to the eysiond 
is cleared, c to seven shift 
believing thet" piele to the six; the latter plan 
allowing the first ciover crop to stand only one year 
before itis turmed in for wheat; whereas the former _ 
allows it to stand two years, which vught always to 
be the case, and the rotation will then be corn, wheat, 
clover, clover, wheat, clover, clover. I know there are 
objections to such a number of shifts, arising from the 
impression of too great a portion of land lying out of 
cultivation; but the:strictest attention and - expe 
rience have convinced me that those prejudices are ll. 
founded and that taking ten or fifteen years together, 
independent of the improvement, much r profits 
will be realized by the seven, than the six shifts. Mi 
confidence in this } e- is such that nothing now wi 
ever induce an abandonment of it: unless the blue 
should increase so as to injure the wheat and 
clover very materially. Jouw Rogers. 
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CULTURE OF GRAPES. 
J. 8. Sxonenr, Esq. August 7th, 1830, 

I avail myself of the permission given-me, to send 
for publication in your invaluable et the enclos- 
ed extract of a letter from Mr. t, embrac- 
ing some very interesting topies. Others, no doubt, in 
common with myself, always peruse with ——. 
sure and instruction whatever from an 
intelligent source; and the important subjects discuss - 
ed = letter, will, it is hoped, attract the attention 
of all whom they may concern. $ 

In connection with one of these I would 
here take occasion to say one word. I have from time 
to time, read-with gr a 
rican grapes, published in your Mr: Prince's 
fort: = treatise on the 
The sanction of his r 
garded.as high authority 
vance; but as I have for f 
has fallen into one error in his account of the Scup- 


to it again, and est him to reconsider the opinion 
he te expresetl. Fi ¢ 
——- pen Gopenies f as I have 

any unity of jadging; and I am credibl 
informed rae a single vine in a neighboriig sity 
which annually bears good crops, and which must 
necessarily be removed a considerable distance : 
the su influence of the fecundating dust of any 
other vine of the same species. ~ If thisasan error, it 
is obviously of much moment that it-be-eorreeted; on 
the contrary, if it is a fact, it should be established 
beyond all doubt. — pas 8. 

~ Columbia, S. C. July 24th, 1630. 

I am well pleased to see that you enter fully into 
my views, as to the advantages of having the names 
of the grapes and other fruits, by w they are 
known in the countries where they are most cultivat- 
ed; and also any and every thing which may be cow. 
nected with them, a as the ‘he pabbapal D 

wth, the soil they thrive best in, the ipal use 
they are put to, and, if it were possible, the po 
and the manner in which they originated as distin 
varieties. All these things are very interesting to 
amateurs such as we are, but we .cannot foretell to 
what extent such knowledge may be useful to the 
world. It is most desirable that some person of sci- 
ence and t industry, should become as enamoured 
of the gubject asf am myself. I am now'too old to 
acquire the science necessary to do justice to such a 
subject, and alyo to pursue it with the vigour i 
quires and fully deserves. It is particularly 
country like this, where the subject mai 
be just entered into, that science may be’ prac 
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introduced, and habits grounded upon it, formed 
even the day-labourer, and successfully substi- 
tuted for the many of the idle, superstitious and 
worse than useless observances and practices of the 
Earopean cultivator and labourer. “I'here, the task 
of weeding and rooting out all these superfluities and 
injurious fooleries is propably impracticable; and if 
we wait until they -have been fully transplanted into 
our virgin soil, the world may bid adieu to the hopes 
of ever enjoying a rational, natural and scientific 
treatise on the culture of tke grape and vther fruits, 
that may be adopted and fullowed by the poor as well 
asthe rich; the ignorant as well as the learned. I 
Conceive this subject as worthy of the greatest efforts, 
not merely of individuals, but also of states, or at 
least of proper associations. ‘The nomenclature is 
one Td of this science which is most defective. 
If it be not very soon corrected, and placed upon a 
rational and scientific basis, we cannut avuid being 
before long immersed into a chaotic confusion of unfit, 
absurd, ridiculous and unmeaning names, such as the 
eastern world is pestered with. We are already 
pretty well filled with difficulties of this kind, with 
our “English grapes,” our “French grapes,” our 
*‘Madeira grapes,” &c. &c. By the first of these, 
are called all grapes not natives of America! By the 
next is understood, as a subdivision, those grapes that 
come from France, as if such a name was sufficient 
to distinguish the many hundred kinds and varieties 
known in that country! And by the third, it is meant 
I believe, to denominate those which are supposed to 
have been brought from that country, and are pre- 
sumed to produce a wine at all resembling that made 
in the island of that name. Now these are no names 
at all: for by names I understand, appellations which 
serve to distinguish one individual trom another. It 
is true that a person’s name is frequently added to 
the epithet «<Madeira,” yet why should “Madeira” 
be added at all, particularly to such as have been pro- 
from in this country? I have already a 
great many “Madeiras” besides that to which my 
name is sometimes affixed; such as “‘Bland’s or Pow- 
ell’s Madeira,” “Maverick’s Madeira,” ‘‘Holmes’s 
Madeira,” “Baker's Madeira,” “Rapp’s Madeira,” 
&c. I donot object to the persons names, on the contra- 
ry, I think it only a just tribute to the cares and in- 
dustry of an individual in benefiting the wotld with 
the introducing or originating new and valuable spe- 
cies of fruit,to give it his name. This is usually 
done in botany, sometimes as generic, and often as a 
specific name. Something similar to this might be 
adopted, and as every plant has two botanical names, 
one generic, the other specific; the different grapes 
might in a similar manner, have two also; one of 
which may be, if suitable, the name of the individual 
who first raised it from seed, introduced it into cul- 
ture from the forests, or has been greatly instrumen- 
tal in promoting its extensive culture, and the other, 
perhaps descriptive of some quality belonging parti- 
cularly to it, and which may facilitate its recognition. 
Whenever it is practicable and proper, one of these 
names ought to be that by which particular grapes 
are most generally known in Europe, or wherever 
else they may come from. 

I do not think that any dependence can be placed 
on the colour of the’ wood to ascertain that of the 
fruit. I have white grapes, the young wood of which 
is decidedly red, when dry as well as when growing; 
and some of the darkest grapes with grey bark. : 

However learned ont truly valuable, European 
writings on the vine may be, they are not always to 
be implicitly credited, particularly as relates to the 
native vines of this country. Men of the first me- 
rit, relate sometimes on insufficient authority, as facts, 
that which is not true, and these things are repeated 
from one to another, on trust and without examina- 
tion. As an example: all European authors state 
that the native vines of America are dioecious plants; 
that is, having plants with male flowers exclusively, 
and others with female flowers exclusively. This is 





not true; and so far as my knowledge has gone, I can 
assert that F never have seen a vine having exclu- 
sively female flowers, though there are many exclu- 
sively male. Although I cannot assert with equal 
certainty, that all the vines of Europe, &c. are like the 
American vines in this particular, I think it is very 
probable; and a few experiments which I have made 
seem to place this matter almost beyond a doubt; and 
this is, that vines raised from the seeds of grapes 
from the eastern world produce plants perfectly simi- 
lar to cur own in this particular; that is, a great ma- 
jority of the plants thus raised have only male flow- 
ers; but all the others are fruitful vines, having flow- 
ers containing both the male and female parts. I 
have it from the very mouth of one of the best and 
most scientific writers on this subject in France: im- 
mediately after having left his house, I wrote in my 
note book as follows:—**Mr. says, that the 
vine in America is either male or female, that none of 
them are hermaphrodite. Also that there is no natu- 
ral white grape, and that any vine that produces 
white grapes is the effect of art and not of nature. I 
think Mr. is in error in both cases.” The 
first I have already shown is erroneous; and as to the 
other, every body knows that native white grapes 
are found in our woods, and the Scvppernong is a sig- 
nal instance of it. I have also seen in Chester dis- 
trict in this state, a vine of the Bullace kind bearing 
grapes, some purple,some white, and others partly 
purple, and partly white. Now these may be sports 
of nature, for they certainly are not sports of art. 

I must have expressed myself very obscurely in 
some of my preceding letters, or you must have mis- 
understood me, with regard to the “‘cork tree;” for I 
have not, and never had, one of them; and therefore 
cannot send you any of the acorns. One or two of 
them may do very well as objects of curiosity; but 
for usefulness we ought to have thousands of them. 
I know nothing which our public agents and navy 
officers could send to this country from the south of 
Europe, better than a considerable quantity of young 
“cork trees” properly packed, and also a quantity of 
their acorns or seeds. The latter to be of any ser- 
vice, ought to be packed in earth, fresh moss, &c. 
and sent, not to the north where all these kinds of 
things are usually sent, but to the southern states, 
where only they can grow and be useful. Unless 
this is done, I-know not what we shall do in this 
country when it cultivates the vine largely, (which 
most undoubtedly will be the case, soon or late,) if 
we have no corks for our wine; and there is no sub- 
stitute for it that I know of. ‘This indispensable tree 
would grow most probably very well, all over these 
southern states, wherever our “blackjack oak” and 
other oaks do grow; but not being a very pro- 
mising speculation, who will be at the trouble and 
expense of importing them? ‘They will either be a 
very great public benefit, or a great desideratum for 
many years to come, unless they are intreduced at 
the expense of government, or some societies. 

N. Hersemonr. 








(From the New England Farmer.) 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—The following outlines of the 
Theory of Vegetable Physiology, were drawn up by 
Prof. Lindley, of the London University, from the 
writings of M. du Petit Thouars, and with some mo- 
difications, may be regarded as exhibiting a general 
view of the science in its present state. Every pro- 
position abounds with matter for attentive considera- 
tion, and might serve as the theme for an interesting 
disquisition. As the result of the researches of one 
of the most acute observers and ingenious reasoners 
ever engaged in the investigation of this subject, it is 
worthy of a careful study; and as the season is ap- 

roaching in which the operation of budding ia usual- 
[ performed, it may prove acceptable to many of your 
readers. . Respectfully yours, ‘ 

Salem, August 2, 1830. 








, 1. The bud is the first visible moveable point of ye. 
getation; one exists at the axilla of every leaf. It ig 
manifest in the greater number of dicot ous 

and grasses. It is latent in monocotyledonous 

in which it exists only as a vital point. The leaf, there. 
fore, is to the bud what the flower is to the fruit ang 
seed 


2. The bud is at first supported by the juices cop. 
tained in the utricles of the interior vegetable su 
stance or parenchyma. This is the operation by which 
the parenchyma is reduced toa state of pith. That 
part is therefJre analogous to the cotyledon of the seed, 
or seminal embryo. 

3. As soon as the bud is formed it is subject to twp 
general movements. ‘The one is a motion upwards, 
oran arial motion. The other is a motion down. 
wards, or a terrestrial motion. From the first 
ceeds the embryos of leaves, analogous to which is the 
plumuli; from the second proceeds the formation of 
the wood or bark, analogous to which is the radicle, 

4. Each of these fibres is formed at the expense of 
the cambium or of the sap produced by the first fibres 
ahd deposited between the wood and bark. The 
fibres carry downwards the matter necessary for their 
own elongations, which matter is the i sap 

5. The development of the bud consists in the aérial 
or leafy elongation of these fibres; each of which, 
attracted by the leafy extremity, carries upward with 
it the matter necessary for its own elongation, which 
matter is the ascending sap. 

6. From this sap are formed two general substances, 
the woody and the parenchymatous, (which were long 
ago recognized by Grew;) the woody is disposed ig 
fibres, which undergo no change. The parenchyma- 
tous appears formed, in the outset, of detached parti- 
cles which unite and form utricles; so that it assists in 
the process of increase in every direction. This ig 
be only substance whieh is susceptible of a grees 
color. 

7. The sap is the food of plants. It is pumped up 
in the form of moisture by the roots, and it becomes 
exposed to the atmosphere in the leaves. In the first 
instance it has a eommon use; but finally it receives 
particular destination aecording to the kinds of 
and their parts. It is only carried to the points whea 
es wanted, so that there is no bape circulation, 

ing composed princi ef the two ral sub- 
stances, of a or any o~ been naiihe w 


and the parenchymatous, as soon as one of these is ; 


employed in the process of vegetation, it is necessary 
that the other should be disen and deposited in 


the vicinity; so that the application of one substance is _ 


the separation of the other. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 


DOUBLE FLOWERS. 

As double flowers are unnatural and are considered 
accidental, or the result of some peculiar mode of eul- 
tivation, but which has ever been involved in myste 
ry, I enclose an extract from the Annales de Horticulb 
ture, containing an account of a novel theory, which 
has been illustrated by successful experiments. 

Although botanists consider double flowers as mon- 
sters, they are still much admired, and florists have 
been assiduous in their efforts to produce them. Nua- 
merous methods have been suggested to the cultiva- 
tor, but as vague and unphilusophieal, as the recipes 
of the alchymist, and with results, on experiment, 
equally unsatisfactory. If the process, which has 
suceeeded so completely with the China Aster, should 
prove to be applicable to other flowers, an important 
and most interesting discovery has been made in the 
economy of the vegetable kingdom. ‘To ascertain this, 
experiments must be multiplied on a great variety of 
ornamental plants, and they are worthy the attention 
of all, who are zealous to extend the delightful domain 
of Floriculture. 

With sincere esteem, your most ob’ent servant, 


H. A. S. Deansoae.. 


Brinley Place, Roebury, July 26, 1830. 
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EXTRACT NO. XIX. . 
(From the Annales D’ Horticulture.) 


obtaining Reines Marquerites, Aster Chi- 
ae double flowers, from the seeds produced 
Reines Marquerites, with single flowers; by M. 


In collecting the seeds of the China Aster, it is the 
ral custom to give a preference to those of the 
superior flowers, as they are larger and better nourish- 
ed; and this choice is founded on the belief, that the 
double flowers are the result of an augmentation of 
igor, and of a more considerable development in the 
which produce them. 

nie very caneel. indeed, that. cultivators should 
attribute the cause of double flowers to a more consi- 
derable development, because they very uften see, that 
the plants, whuse flowers are double, also become 
more vigorous, than those of the same species which 
produce single flowers. ‘I'hey also see that double 
flowers become single, when their culture is neglect- 
ed, or when they are abandoned entirely to the care of 

pature. ’ ; 
. Notwithstanding, a contrary doctrine has been main- 
tained, by some of the learned, within fifteen or twen- 
ty years: Bosc, participates in it, and he has endea- 
yored to establish it in Detersville’s Cours d’ Agricul- 
ture. This doctrine consists in regarding the double 
flowers as the result of an impoverishment of the 
ts, instead of an augmentation of vigor and de- 
velopment. ‘I'his is the principal argument adduced 
in its favor; that all the substance of a double flower 
in a dried slate, is less than that of the seed and its 
which would have been produced, if the 

had not become double. ; 

I shall not attempt to urge the objections which 
might be raised to this doctrine; but the fact which I 
am about to state is favorable to it. , 

In 1786, having in my garden only single China 
Asters, a curate of the neighborhood desired me to 
give him some seeds; I did so; he planted them and 
obtained only single flowers; but 1 was much aston- 
ished, on visiting the curate the second year, to be- 
hold his China Asters all double, and of the greatest 
beauty. Presuming he had obtained his seeds élse- 
where, I hastened w ascertain of whom he had pro- 
cured them. The seeds, he replied, were collected 
from your China Asters, which have produced these 
beautiful flowers. Still more astonished, I desired 
him to inform me how he had done it. “I have,” he. 
replied, “collected them only from the little heads of 
the inferior branches of the plants; it is n to 
have patience to do this, for these little heads do not 
all contain seeds, and most of them have but one or 
two.” The same year I gathered only the seeds of 
the small heads uf my plants and the year following 
— magnificent double flowers. : 

rocess,as has been seen, is not new, for it was 
known before 1786; nevertheless, I believe that many 
amateurs are ignorant of it. I publish it for the in- 
terest of Horticulture, and as a fact in support of the 
theory, which assigns, as the cause of double flowers 
an impoverishment in the plants which produce them. 


The silk establishment begun by Mr. d’Homergue, 
in Philadelphia, is said to be doing even better than 
was anticipated. All that is wanting is plenty of co- 
eoons. Reelers are learning the art successfully, and 
a good deal of beautiful silk has been already manu- 
factured. No doubt is entertained of the complete 
success of this important enterprize. ‘The atmosphere 
and the waters of this vicinity appear to be admirably 
— for it. The present season will prove by ac- 

results, of which it is expected, the public will be 
enabled to judge, that silk may be rendered a new 
and lucrative staple for this mer hardly second to 
cotton in the facilities of its capital, T'wenty years 
hence it may be as important an export as cotton. 
d Port. Sentinel. 


‘ 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
THE POTATO ONION. 

This is indeed a very singular plant. The only one, 
I believe, that bears no kind of ‘seed—It resembles 
the Canada or Magic onion, which like this is vivipa- 
tous, and like this has no sexual organs. “The Magic 
onion produces its offspring along the side of the pa- 
rent stalk, while the potato onion spontaneously brings 
forth a numerous progeny, from its matrix or bosom, 
below the surface of the ground. 

When I began to propagate these. roots, I found it 
extremely difficult to preserve them in a healthy state 
through the winter. A small degree of frost will kill 
or injure them very much, and if kept in a tempera- 
ture above freezing, they vegetate, and so exhaust 
themselves, as to produce very little the next summer. 
For the last two years I have managed them differ- 
ently and have had much better success. By the first 
of August, or as soon as the tops fall and wither, they 
should be taken out of the ground and after lying se- 
veral days in the sun, should be put away ina dry 
place until October; they should then be re-set in the 
ground like tulips. The beds intended for them should 
be previously well wrought, and the plants setin rows 
about a foot apart. ‘The small or young ones should 
be separated from the others, for these grow larger but 
produce no offspring the first year. Before the ap- 
proach of winter some coarse litter may be spread 
over them, which should be removed in the spring— 
and they will vegetate early and produce a plentiful 
crop. Cultivated in this way I think this new plant 
a valuable acquisition, and well deserving a place in 
every garden. It is ripe early, and universally esteem- 
ed upon the table for its mild and agreeable flavor. 

Florida, July 3, 1830. S. R. 














RURAL ECONOMY. 


POT-ASH. 
Wake County, N. Carolina, August 5. 

J. S. Sxtnner, Ese. 

~ What is the reason, Mr. Editor, that the southern 
‘states have never undertaken the manufacture of 
‘spot and pearl-ashes,” abounding as they doin all 
the necessary material? If I have a correct idea of 
this manufacture, it may be thus simply illustrated. 
You take the common domestic ley , produced by leach- 
ing wood ashes from the hearth, and boiling this 
down in an ordinary kitchen iron pot, you will obtain 
a crude salt, and this presents a brown appearance, 
and is very acrid and corrosive; this is pot-ash. 

‘Take that same product and place it upon a red hot 
iron plate, and incinerate it, as it were, and you 
whiten the before crude and brown salt, and upon the 
whole improve its appearance; this is ‘pearl-ash;” 
the article to be seen in apoth establishments, 
and is often used by the bakers of bread. Both of 
these are valuable articles of commerce, and let us 
not admit that the only reasun why we should not 
manufacture them is, that we “never have heretofore.” 
Of all reasons the most lame, the most jejune, the 
most - The southern section of the Union 
abounds in every thing calculated to aggrandize a 
country. ‘Let us put forth our hands.” 





Uris. 


Ox Ratsinc Catves, Manacement or Begs, &c. 


Extract of a letter from Gorham Parsons, Esq. to 
Rev. Gardener B. Perry. 

Respecting the proper time and manner of weaning 
calves, I have considered if you intend raising the 
calf at the time it is calved, it is best to take it from 
the c»w the day after, or not toexceed two days—un- 
less the udder of the cow is swollen or hard, then it 
a require the process that nature points out ‘fur the 
calf, the forcible application of the against the 
udder, which generally reduces the swelling~and hard 








bunches; while either remain, I should not tale away 
the calf. But.supposing no difficulty of that kind, the 
calf should be tiken -from the cow the first day, or 
twelve hours after it is calved, then fed ftom a bucket, 
or small tub with two quarts of milk from the cow in 
the morning and evening, the finger held in the milk 
will very soon induce the calf to suck, and in a very 
short time he will drink the milk oes readily. 
I have had a piece of Jeather (upper leather) sewed 
together of the size and in the form of a cow’s teat, a 
small opening at top, the bottom so cut as when nail- 
ed to the bottom of a bucket or tub with three pump 
nails, the milk will pass under easily and flow to the 
orifice of the teat, the calf will soon press for it with 


/as much earnestness as for that of his dam, and short- 


ly he will be so,impatient for his breakfast and supper, 
that the of sucking will be too tedious, and he 
will drink freely—it will not be necessary to increase 
the quantity of milk beyond two quarts: night and 
morning, but as he advances in size, add a little water, 
& pint at first and increase it, of the same warmth as 
the milk, to which add righ aie meal whieh 
may be increased to a pint, although fer usi 
double the quantity of wheat bran, and think it far 
better fur milch cows than Indian meal—offer him 
second crop hay, (if before the season for grass) he will 
soon eat it, and may have skimmed milk soon substi- 
tuted for new milk made warm with-watgr, as milk 
direct from the cow. 

When fuur or five weeks old he will eat grass and 
drink water, and be quite as large as if he had taken 
all the milk from the cow. The saving of milk will 
amply pay for the trouble, and the calf will not be 
stinted in size. I think we err in. itting calves: 
to suck too much at first, even when intended for the 
butcher, they fat better by beginning moderately, and 
increasing gradually, as gorging. is injurious to the 
“ve creation as well as to ak pag race. . 

t a ian purchase an animal as prepared an 
sented at our cattle shows fur premium, stuffed aaa 
pampered for the occasion, then let him feed fairly as’ 
a good farmer would and ought to feed, and before the 
next cattle show, the animal would be like the lean 
kine of Pharaoh. You see 1 differ from pew? a 
men as to the condition in which animals be 
exhibited at our cattle shows—I do not mean the cat- 
tle as fatted for beef, although in that case I should 
lean to the farmer who presented well fatted beef at 
the least expense. I have t it better to have 
rather small enclosures of grass for calves, and 
them every two or three weeks. If the feed should 
be short or the flies so troublesome as to prevent their 
eating in the day time, feed with a quart of wheat 
bran or three pints per day—if no bran, a pint of In- 
dian meal—some crusts of bread occasionally of 
which they soon become fond. I am fully of opinion 
calves should be so fed as to keep them in a growing 
state, but never gorged, or pampered. It frequently 
occurs that they require a very small apa their 
tail cut off; the necessity is ascertained by pulling the 
tail, and if. the bones are Joose and the skin x 
cutting is necessary; they are what farmers term tail 
sick. They should be provided with salt tolick when 
they please. I use the crude lump salt from Liver- 
pool; my cattle of every description lick it freely. It 
is econumy to use it, and I think it answers the pur- 
pose quite as we.! as. white and granulated salt that is 
more expensive—you can see some of it at my farm 
in Byefield. 

The age at which they should have their first calf 
does not appear to be settled, as I find farmers disa- 
gree, sume preferring two years old past, or thé month 
of June succeeding the spring when they were two . 
years old, others three years old past—I am rather in- 
clined to prefer the latter age, unless the calf grows 
rapidly, and has attained size, and may be con- 


idered a forward animal. Never allow a heifer tocalv 
ager = Pred ee bg ude hoe 7 2 4 
wi ve a flow of nutritious 
which will swell the udder give health cod change 
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and unless a violent and cold rain storm no injury 
arises from calving in the pastures.—I have thought 
it best to use bows, straps, or stanchions, to tie them 
up as it is termed; the first fall they are brought to the 
barn, I have had practised, (and my father before me 
who was remarkably fund of them, and an excellent 
judge of their qualities) handling the udder almost 
every morning, when tied up,’ feeling the teats, and, 
if I may use the term, make believe milking, if done 
gently, it will save trouble, which frequently happens 
with heifers with the first calf—I think I have known 
several spoiled for want of this attention, and were of 
no value as milch cows—requiring their legs tied, and 
were not milked well, becoming the terror of female 
and finally of male milkers. 

I believe you will think full enough has been writ- 
ten on this subject, and that I may as well proceed to 
answer your inquiry respecting Mrs. Griffith’s hive— 
I have never used one, but I have no doubt the man- 
ner of securing the bottom is a great improvement, as 
the eggs lodged by the bee moth can be daily cleared 
off; the suspending the hive I think an improvement, 
as it will only permit the assailant moth to attempt 
entrance at the threshold, and bees know them as an 
enemy, and will repulse them when they do not steal 
in at the back door. As to the top, when you are in- 
formed that I now have all the hives and glasses as 
described in Wildman’s pamphlet, filled with honey, 
and can hardly admit Mrs. Griffith’s an improvement, 
you will, I think, readily bear me out in my opinion. 

Goruam Parsons. 


A Ct TSE ST 
—————— 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
FEMALE HUMANITY. 


Among the many instances of sudden prostration of 
the faculties which occurred so recently from the im- 
prudent use of cold water, we may be permitted to 
particularize one at least; as it affords a most gee 
example of disinterested benevolence in a female, an 
worthy of all imitation by either sex. A man stop) 
ped at a pump in Pine street and took a hearty drink 
of cold water. By the time he reached the opposite 
side of the street he’ was seized with cramp, and all 
the horrid symptoms of approaching dissolution. He 
fell upon the pavement in dreadful agony, and a few 

rsons soon collected around—but to all ———— 
nothing could be done. A lady who lived directly 
opposite observed the sufferer in his agony, and hast- 
ening to the scene of death immediately commenced 
the humane but apparently hopeless task of saving 
him. No physician was at hand—The sufferer was 
a poor labouring man, coarsely clad, was unknown to 
all who stood around, and received but little aid from 
them. Mrs. W. » however, alive to his despe- 
rate and awful situation, procured every possible 
remedy she could devise—mixed up and applied 
strong mustard plaisters with her own hands, rubbed 
him with spirits till the skin came off her hand, and 
with characteristic presence of mind directed one of 
the idle spectators to find a physician, who came, 
however, when his services were no longer required. 
All tlfis took place in the open street—a crowd look- 
ing on—yet this amiable mother of a charming family 
shrunk not from the exposure to a rude assemblage of 

' strangers, so intent was she in her efforts to save the 
life of a friendless fellow being. To crown her la- 
bours of humanity, sHe succeEDED; but not until 
nearly two hours of unremitted personal fatigue had 
been encountered! She has now the proud satisfaction 
of knowing that to her efforts this man is indebted for 
his life; for in all human probability he would have 
been a corpse in half an hour. 

Angels might look down with approving smiles up- 
on this god-like spectacle; and if the records of the 
skies contain the good deeds done by mortals upon 
earth, this noble act may well stand first upon a page 
of blessed charities. If human honours could appre- 
ciate the spirit which incited the performer, where 














could our humane societies find a more worthy subject 
for their brightest medal? But reward of any kind 
never entered into her consideration. Like a worthy 
of the olden time, she may be truly said to be one 
who, in other cases of distress, can 

“Do good by’ stealth, and blush to find it fame!” 
(Saturday Bulletin, 


The greatest beauty in female dress is that which 
is the most simple, and at the same time gracefully 
adapted to exhibit the natural beauty of the female 
form. This simplicity should be observed, even in 
color; a profusion of tawdry and glaring colors be- 
speaks a tasteless and vulgar mind, even if the wearer 
were a Duchess. Color should always be adapted 
to complexion. Ladies with delicate rosy complex- 
ions, bear white and light blue better than dark co- 
lors; while on the contrary, sallow hues of complex- 
ion will not bear these colors near them, and impera- 
tively require dark quiet colors to give them beauty: 
yellow is the most trying and dangerous of all, and 
ean only be worn by the rich-toned healthy looking 
brunette—Dublin Literary Gaz. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


The following fact, which is so interesting to the 
history of magnetism, has taken place in the depart- 
ment of Gera, at the residence of the judge of the 
peace for the canton of Condon, in the presence of di- 
vers respectable persons:—John , a farmer, aged 
twenty-three, had an abscess inside of the upper part of 
the leg. The professional men who attended him 
prevailed on the patient to submit to a puncture, but 
the operation required the greatest caution and forti- 
tude, as the crural artery, which traversed the tumour, 
was frightfully enlarged. Count de B—, whose mag 
netical power is remarkable, proposed to magnetise 
the patient to produce somnolency in the first instance, 
and then to produce insensibility in that part of the 
body where the operation was to be performed, for the 
purpose of sparing him those sufferings which would 
be unavoidable in a waking state. ‘The proposal was 
accepted. At the end of two minutes.the patient was 
plunged in a magnetic state. Somnolency manifested 
itself immediately, but without any particular con- 
sciousness. The patient replied to his magnetiser 
that he sought him in vain, and that he could neither 
see the disease nor the cause thereof. Dr. Lar*** per- 
formed then the surgical operation which had been 
deemed requisite with the greatest dexterity. He re- 
peatedly plunged the instrument into the opening 
made by the bistoury, in order to give an issue to the 
purulent matter, when its flow was impeded by albu- 
minous flakes. ‘The wound was afterwards bound up. 
During the whole operation the patient remained mo- 
tionless like a statue, without his magnetical sleep 
being in the least.disturbed; and, on the physicians 
proposing that the magnetical state should be inter- 
rupted, M. de B. spontaneously awoke the patient. 
Dr. R. approached him, and asked if he would submit 
to the operation. ‘I must,” replied the patient, “be- 
cause it is necessary.” Dr. R. announced then to him 
that it would be useless to begin again, as the opera- 
tion had been performed already. ‘The astonishment 
of the patient was excessive when proofs of this were 
exhibited to him. He had felt nothing, and absolute- 
ly remembered nothing but the act of 1. de B. when 
he placed the palm of his hand on his forehead to make 
him fall asleep —Journal de Toulouse. 








(From the Village Record.) 
“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
To whatever cause or causes it may be ascribed, 
there exists a very perceptible change in the habits 
and manners of the harvest men throughout a cer- 
tain district in Chester county. A few harvests back 





in traversing the same district you would rarely -pass 
a company of mowers and reapers, whether going to, 
or returning from the field of labour, without seej 
reeling men and boys, or hearing profane language, 
boisterous shouting, &c. How happy the change! 
How salutary the example! Gratulating a friend on 
the pleasing reformation, and at the same time in- 
quiring into the causes which had produced such hap- 
py results—he emphatically replied: The moral eoy. 
rage of comparatively a few, under the blessing of 
God, has accomplished this, in setting examples of 
abstinence from all culpable indulgences; in success. 
fully persuading all classes to educate their children 
or to avail themselves of the opportunity of so doi 
through the instrumentality of es schools or the 
laws of the land; in the establishment of temperance 
societies; in the legal prostration of grog shops and 
other haunts of vice and immorality. 

On putting the question. Do you anticipate per. 
manency in this extraordinary change?—The answer 
was: Yes, most certainly; because the change has 
wrought in the minds of our people a conviction that 
it is their interest to cultivate it; add to this that 
they are, now generally, looking up to the “‘giver of 
every good and perfect gift” for its —— 

IATOR. 





AN UNUSUAL WEEK’S WORK. 

An inhabitant of Catskill, N. Y. with the assis: 
tance of his wife and one boy, in six days, cut, cur- 
ed, and housed 15 loads of rye, to the amount of 
$,000 sheaves, and six loads of hay—drinking mo- 
lasses and water, milk and water, during the time, 
and nothing stronger. The man is forty-two years 
old, and offers to bet any man ten dollars that he can 
jump over a six rail fence, any time of day. In our 
presence, he passed himself double through the hoop 
of a flour barrel. During the six days abovemention- 
ed, hecame twice to Catskill, ten miles, and hoed 
beans half a day besides. He challenges the country 
to produce a match. Such domestic industry, if any, 
deserves protection. It is the real American system. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. J. J. Audubon, author 
of “The Birds of America,” dated Liverpool, June 
7, 1830, to a friend in Philadelphia. 

**We arrived after a very rough passage, and 
ceeded to London by wa a Scheme. and pad 
happy to find all matters connected with the publica- 
tion of my work going on prosperously. The 17th 
number ig just coming out; and the new species of 
hawk, from the Mississippi, ‘Falco Harlanii,’ you 
shall receive a plate of in a few months. I have ob 
tained several new subscribers in Manchester and 
London, and I have greater hopes than ever that my 
‘birds of America’ will spread in England. 

“Mr. Children, of the British Museum, immedi- 
ately on my arrival, placed in my hands a letter from 
the secretary of the Royal Society of London, im 
forming me of my having been elected a member, 
and I had the honour of being greeted as such by gut 
president on the 6th of May last. 

“Of the numerous wild pigeons I obtained in New 
York, I succeeded in bringing 200 alive to Europe, 
and have distributed them among my noble friends, 
Lords Milton, Stanley, Spencer, and the Marquess of 
Stafford. Lord Stanley writes me, that the introduce 
tion of this fine species into England has been a desi- 
deratum these last ten years.” 








One of the most remarkable examples of the power 
of the human body in the endurance of great and 
continued fatigue, is shown by the strawberry womes 
of England, who, during the season, carry a heavy 
basket on their head twice daily from Twickenham 
to Covent Garden, walking upwards of forty miles. 
Fatigue like this would soon destroy a horse; but 
these women, who come purposely from Wales and 
the collieries, endure the labour for weeks without 
injury or complaint. [London paper. 
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HINTS FOR MAKING BREAD. 

The following recipe has been pointed out to us as 
worthy of insertion in the Mercury:—<Many poor 
people suffer extremely this winter from the soft state 
of the grain, and, consequently, of flour, whereby 

find it almost impossible to make it into a good 


: loaf. Now, if they will but put about a pennyworth 


of the best magnesia to every stone of flour, they 
may make it into as large loaves as they please, and 
improve the taste of the bread, and also remove its 

ing property; for there can be little doubt that 
the bread in such an alkaline and doughy state must 
produce fatal consequences, especially to children and 

le of delicate constitutions; but this, by the sim- 
ple remedy before given, may be entirely removed. I 
gaw this practised during the very sprouty time (1 
think) of. 1816-17, and have always, since the new 
corn of last harvest came into use, had it practised in 
my own household bread, so that many have wonder- 
ed where I got my flour, but, after trying the afore- 
said remedy, have found themselves agreeably sur- 
prised.” —London paper. 





Ag an instance of the fertility of the soil of Colum- 
bia county, Pennsylvania, Col. Joseph Paxton, of 
Catawissa, has communicated the following dimen- 
sions of a stalk of Corn, now growing on the farm of 
Andrew Clark, near that place. It was measured b 
him, in the presence of Mr. Joshua Lloyd, of Ohio, 
and Mr. David Clark of this county. 

Height of the stalk from the surface of the ground 
to the top without erecting the top blade, 14 feet 6 
inches; circumference of the stalk measured between 
the joints, the blade stripped off, 7% inches. Length 
of a blade put out 8 feet from the ground, 4 feet t 
inch, breadth of do. 74 inches. 

Col. P. has no doubt, if the season continues fa- 
vourable, the same stalk will reach the height of 17 
or 18 feet; as no tassel has yet made its appearance; 
and banters the state of Ohio, to produce an equal — 


[Columbia Register. 


Lexineron, Kentucky, July 2. 

A Snake of uncommon and extraordinary dimen- 
sions, was seen near this place a few weeks since by 
Mr. J. B. Harbin, one of the most worthy and re- 
spectable citizens of our county. He informs us that 
passing through a lane skirted on each side by a 
thick forest, he saw this snake with his head resting 
upon the limbs of a tree, his tail extending to the 
ground. Surprised at the sight of such a monster, 
he dismounted and after striking it with stones, é&c. 
compelled it to come down the tree, after which it 
mounted itself on the fence with its head erect. He 
was within ten or fifteen steps of the monster for 
half an hour, and represents it to have been about 18 
or 20 feet long, as large round as an ordinary stove 
pipe, and of a brindle colour. His eyes were of the 
same hue as his skin and as ps a four pence 
half y. Many of the neighbours had gone in 
cam of him, and discovered his trail which led to 
a cave. $500, we understand, has been offered for 
his-‘majesty.—His tail is perfectly blunt, and he is 
supposed to be of the Bull species. (Gazette. 








Mr. Povrson:—In your paper of Tuesday it is 
stated that a plum had béen presented to the Editor 
of the Troy Sentinel, which measured 54 inches in 
circumference; and that “it was of the » kind and 
.”—T his no was a 
rare hite to an Editor so far north; but to us it is not 
so rare a circumstance—At the Merchants’ Coffee 
House there has been one exhibited for some days- 
past, which grew in this city, measuring 6 inches in 
circumference one way and over the 62 inches. 

Philad. /hnerican. 


Respect virtue, though clothed: in rags. 





| cut open, next a large vial of whiskey, to the wound. 


Y | been very light. I wish this remedy to be generally 





AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE BITE OP*A SNAKE. 


Last summer a black man in Frederick county was- 
bit on the finger in the corn-house ‘about dark by a 
snake, supposed to be a copper-head, from the cir- 
cumstance that one was killed the next day under 
the house. Immediately his arm swelled to twice its 
ordinary size. I applied first the breast of a chicken 


We also bathed the arm and hand frequently during 
the night and the next day until 10 o’clock with salt 
water, without any visible abatement of the swel- 
ling. At that time a physician arrtved, and imme- 
diately sent for the root of the yellow poplar tree, 
(more properly called the American tulip tree,) he 
had a strong decoction made of the bark, washed the 
swelled part with it frequently, gave the patient half 
a _ every half hour and applied the bruised bark 
which was boiled as a poultice. The relief was al- 
most instantaneous, the swelling soon subsided, and 
the pain which was very excruciating, in a short time 
ceased altogether. ‘The doctor assured me that had 
it not been for the administration of this simple re- 
medy, the man would not have lived many hours, 
and I am convineed from what I saw that had it been 
applied in the first instance, the suffering would have 


known, itymay save the lives of hundreds. 
Pikesville, (Md.) June 1830, Jas. JoHNSON, 


RIPE TOMATO PICKLE. 

The Union Times gives the following recipe for 
making “‘the most savory pickles in the world:” 

«Fake ripe tomatoes, and prick them with a fork or 

inted stick, put them into any kind of vessel, salt- 
ing each layer thickly; let them reniain in the salt 
about eight days—at the expiration of the eight days, 
put them for one night into a vessel of vinegar and a 
bottle of good mustard, put half an ounce of cloves, 
half an ounce of pepper, and one dozen large onions 
sliced—pack them-in a jar, placing a layer of onions 
and spices between the layers of tomatoes. In ten 
days the pickles will be in good eating order.” 

CURE OF THE TOOTH-ACHE. 

At a recent meeting of the London Medical Socie- 
ty, Dr. Blake stated that the extraetion or excision of 
teeth was unnecessary. He was enabled, he said, to 
cure the most desperate case of tooth ache (unless 
the disease was connected with rheumatism,) by: the 
application of the following remedy to the diseased | 
tooth: ‘alum, reduced to an impalpable powder, two 
drachms; nitrous spirit of ether, seven drachms; mix 
and apply them to the tooth.” ‘ 


THD TAREE, - 


Battmore, Frivay, Avevust 27, 1880. 











Extract to the Editor, dated: Salem, WN. C. August 
10th, 1880, 


Sir,—We have had a most excellent and plentiful 
wheat harvest; the corn crops are not so promising, 
owing to the t drought we have had this summer. 
We now begin to have some fine showers of rain, 
which is improving the corn crops, more especially 
the late ones, so that we shall yet have more, than 
we sometime ago expected to have. 

Al subscriber to the American Farmer. 


Latest Forrion News. 
By the Herald, at this port, we have English dates 
to the 11th July. 
_ It is in contemplation. that the Coronation of Wil- 
liam the Fourth should take place next. October, and 
although not on an extensive plan, still with that dig- 








nity and pompibecoming a nation like Great Britain. 


Great rejoici tock place et: Newgate saving 
criminals, $T..in number, under sentence of dea’ be 
being informed by the ordinary that all. their lives 
were spared. Some burst forth into almost frantic 
exultation, others wept for joy, and some implored 
the blessings of the Almighty on behalf of the merei- 
ful King William. 

All the members of the foreign Corps Diploma- 
tique, who had been accredited to the late King, were 
presented to King William on the 3d July. 

The Marchioness Wellesley had been appointed 
First Lady of the Bedchamber of the new Queen. 

It was stated in the Belfast Chronicle that Mr. 
O’Connell will not again offer himself for Clare, but 
for the Borough of Carlow. 

The funeral of his late Majesty had been fixed for 
the 15th July. 


The Paris Journal des Debats says—*There are 
now 276 Deputies whose elections are known. Of 
the opposition, 170; Ministerial, 99; voters for the 
neisulindie of Lorgerich, 6; unknown, 1;—123 of the 
221 are already re-elected; 10 have failed. 

The French hospital of Sidi Ferrach received be- 
fore the 24th ult. 523 wounded and 75 fever cases. 


A letter from Constantinople states, that the ex- 
change of the Treaty of Amity and Commerce, con- 
cluded with the United States of North America, took 
place on the 30th of May. 


A dreadful fire took place at Constantinople on the 
night of the 30th May, which destroyed nearly 400 
houses. ‘ 

ALGIERS TAKEN. 
following. intlligence, which, if tro, every impor 
owing intelli ich, if true, is very impor- 
tant. We confess that we do not give implicit confi-’ 
dence to the report, al we know of no impedi- 
ment to such a successful movement by ———, 

Capt. Beecher, in the brig Industry, arrived at New 
Haven on Saturday, in 1$ days from St. Bartholo- 
mews. He states that a Swedish ship had arrived there 
in a short passage ia geeansteien tytn 
important news, viz: Algiers was taken 
on the 4th of July, by. assault. The loss. of the 
French in killed was $,500—. ri 5,000. The 
Dey retreated to the interior. French were re- 
pulsed on the first attack. Capt. B. says that thisin- — 
telli is but thirty-eight days from Gibraltar. 

above accounts, y, are as late as the 
13th of July. The Francis, arrived here yesterday, 
sailed from ux on the 10th of July, at which 
time nothing of a decisive character was as to 
the success of the French expedition against Algiers, 
except that 20,000 more were sent for. 

continued rains in France had almost destroy- 
ed the vineyards, 

On the 18th inst. the Francis experienced a severe 
gale, and saw seven vessels after it, five of which, 
two brigs and three schooners, were dismasted. 


Liverpool Cotton Market, July 9. 
There has been an extensive demand for Ameri- 
Sent alized of $4 ber Ib outeralie, ectiocied te 
ized of 4d per lb. > parti in 
the middling and low qualities The inquiry for Bree 
zils has also been good, and prices have improved 
4d per lb. The sales amount to 26,020 » Wize 
200 Sea Island Georgia, 13d a 17d; 11,150 U ‘ 
64d a 74d; 3090 Mobile and Alabama, 6 $-8d a 724; 
4840 New Orleans, 6#d a 8d; 1990 Pernambuco, 
7 5-8 a 83d; 800 Bahia and Macaio, 7 5-8d a 8d; 
2170 Maranham, 7 3-8d a 8d; 180 Demerara, &c. 
94d a 94d; 690 Egyptian, 7 7-8d a 9d; and 960 Surat, . 
4 5-8-0 6d per Ib. iaport $2,549 bags. About 5000 . 
bags American and 1500 Pernams have been taken 


erat Liverpool Corn Market, Juli 5. | 
On Tuesday we noticed an improvement of 2d)per 
bushel on Wheat, and 1d on Outs, with @ ly 
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ence serene 
free sale for both articles. The supplies of free 
Grain continuing very small, the above gdvance has 
been fully supported throughout the week; and on 
Saturday rather higher rates were generally de- 
manded for beth Wheat and Oats, but the sales were 
not extensive. 11s per 70 Ibs. was obtained for one 
parcel of choice Stettin Wheat, and there is little 
foreign Wheat now to be had under 103 4d to 10s 
6d. A cargo has this week arrived from the United 
States, the quality of which is remarkably fine. Se- 
veral parcels of Oats changed hands at 5s 1 14d to 4s. 
Barley has been in request, and must be noted Id to 
@d per 60 Ibs. dearer. Beans and Peas have also 
met a more extended demand, and our former quo- 
tations for each have been exceeded 1s to 2s per 
quarter. The sale of Flour has been less free, but 
the demand for Oatmeal continues at a further small 
advance, 37s to 383 has been realized for prime quali- 
ties. Upwards of 30,000 barrels of United States 
Flour are reported since Tuesday, but few transac- 
tions have occurred in this article under lock: some 
holders have shown an inclination to accept-rather 
lower rates. Bonded Wheat maintains its late value. 


General average of Grain for the week cots 
July 2, 1830, per imperial quarter—Wheat 68s 6d; 
oS average of the last six weeks, Wheat 663 
7d; duty for the present week, Wheat 20s 8d. 
Liverpool Corn Exchange, July 6. 
Since Tuesday last the imports of Flour from the 
U. States have been very considerable, but those of 
Grain from foreign ports have been very moderate, 
and from Ireland and coastwise they appear to be 
entirely falling off. At this day’s market we had a 
thin attendance, and the sales effected were only to 
a moderate extent; the prices of this day week were 
however fully obtained for every description of 
Grain, and in some instances, a little exceeded for 
superior qualities of Wheat and Oats, by Id to 2d 
per respective bushel. ‘The stocks in Liverpool on 
the Ist July inst. of bonded Grain and Flour were, 
from official information, as follows: 58,395 imperial 
ts. of Wheat, 28,454 qrs. of Oats, 12,990 qrs. of 
y, 1079 Se of Beans, 845 qrs. Peas, 156 qrs. 
of Rye, and 127,054 bris. of Flour. The stock of 
free Wheat and Oats this day, is estimated as not 
exceeding 30,000 qrs. each. Of all other Grain, 
and of Flour and Oatmeal, the stocks are very trivial. 


London Corn Exchange, 5, 1830. 

During the preceding week the aha | of all de- 
scriptions of corn were moderate, and the fresh arrival 
this morning is very small. According to the indica- 
tions of the weather, the harvest, it is thought will be 
rather late. The attendance of millers and country 
buyers, this morning was tolerably good. ‘The best 
parcels of English and foreign free wheat are re 
ed full 2s per quarter dearer than on this day se’nnight, 
whilst afl descriptions of wheat in bond have obtained 
an advance of $s to 4s per quarter. The supply of 
flour is tolerably , and the trade continues with- 
out alteration. It is expected that the daty on foreign 
wheat will be 18s 8d in two or three week’s time. 


London Corn Exch " 9. 

Wheat is 2s per quarter dearer for Tetiche od 3s 
to 4s for fureign; oats fetch 6d to 1s per quarter more 
tham on Wednesday. Other grain remains ason that 
day: The supply is—$,351 sacks of flour; 1,880 qrs. 
of wheat; 820 qrs. of barley; 1,010 qrs. of oats; 
18,820 qrs. of foreign wheat; 550 qrs. of barley; 
10,980 qrs. of oats; and 600 qrs. of Irish oats. 


(From a New York paper of 24th of August.) 

Our Gratn Maaxet.—A morning contemporary 
stated yesterday, that the speculation in our market 
on Friday, was occasioned by the following extract 
of a letter, received from Portsmouth, N. H. 

“The ship Olive & Eliza arrived here on the 17th, 
bringing Liverpool accounts to the 10th July. She 
sailed on the 11th. We are advised that flour had 


sold at $2s. showing am advance of 4s, per bri. Capt. 


/ Moody states that prices would probably pe still 
higher, as the crops were unfavorable and much 
would be wanted.” 

In our market yesterday, there was not much busi- 
ness done; in fact, the stock of Flour and Grain is so 
much reduced that there is no field left tor extensive 
operation. ‘I'he few sales made yesterday were prin- 
cipally of New York and ‘I'roy, at $54 a 5 5-8, be- 
ing an advance of fully 25 cents on our quotations of 
Saturday. ; 

In the present state of things, we deem it proper 
to give the quotations of Flour and Grain at the 
close of Exchange hours yesterday, as follows: 








FLOUR, . 

Western, - - - - §5 50—5 75 
New York, - - : 5 37—5 50 
Troy, - - : - 5 50—5 62 
Philadelphia, - ~~ - - 5 $37—5 50 
Baltimore, Howard street, - - =-—5 75 
Do. City Mills, - - 5 25 

‘Richmond City Mills, new, - 5 75—5 87 
Do. Country, new, - - 5 50—5 62 
Do. do. old, - - - § 2 

Alexandria and Georgetown, - 5 37—5 50 
Petersburg, new, - . - 5 50—5 62 
Fredericksburg, old, = - . 5 12—5 25 
Scratched and Fine, . - 4 75—4 87 
Fine Middlings, -- - 4 25—4 62 
Rye Flour, - - - $—8 12 
Indian Meal, - . - $——S$ 12 
Do. do. hhds. - . - 13 —13 25 

GRAIN. 

Wheat, north, - - - 1.04—1.08 
Do. western, new, - - 1.10 —1,12 
Do. Virginia,new, - . - 1.10—1.12 
Do. North Carolina, new, - 1.08—1.10 
Do. Maryland, new, - - - 108—1.10 
Rye, - - - - 65—--66 
Oats, - - - - $i—sS6 
Barley, - - . . none. 
Corn, southern, - ~ - §2—--54 
Do. Yellow, north, - - 58—-60 


Do. White, L. I. - - - . 66—67 
Prices Current in Charleston, . 16. 


_ Cotton, Sea-Isiand, .23a 25. Stained .12a16. San- 
tee, .21.a 28. Main, .21 a 23. Upland, inferior and 
common .9a .10, fair to good,.10 a 104, prime to 
choice, .102 a .115-8. Rice, prime, $24 a .2 5-8, inferior 
to good, do. $2.124 a .2.374. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $5.25— Corn, .53 a .57. 
Oats 31 a .—; Peas, 65, sales. Hay, ae Northern, 80 
a &. Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, bhds. 
-26 a .-—; bbis. 26 a 27; New Orleans, old .28 a.30. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44. 2.64. Manufac- 
tured .9 a14; Cavendish.20a38. Beeswax, .18 a .—; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Betf, Boston, No. 1, .84a 9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
6a 64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .14 a 144; 
Prime, .— a .11, scarce. Bacon, .7 a .—- cents; 
Hams, .84 a 9; Lard, ll a 12. Bulfer, Goshen, .18 a .—; 
inferior, .8 a .10. 





AGENCIES. 

The Subscriber is agent for the following persons, 
and all orders directed to him, or left at his Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 36, West Pratt 
street, Baltimore, will be promptly attended to. 

Viz. for Messrs. Walker and Hammond's Iron Foun- 
dry, where all kinds of Castings can be had, equal to 
any made ia this country, and on reasonable terms. 


warranted equal or superior to any ever before made 
in or imported to this country. 

Likewise, agent for the Messrs. Robbins’s improved 
Corn Planter for planting or sowing all kinds of seeds; 
ean furnish the machines or dispose of the patent 
right. All communications by mail must be post paid. 

Also, general nt for Messrs. D. & C Landreth’s 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment at Philadelphia. 

Also, a general assortment of Agricultural Imple- 
mentson hand as usual, &c. J. 8. EASTMAN. 





Also, for Messrs. Peirson and Walker, manufacturers. 
of all kinds of Spindles for factory use, these will be | fi 
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ALMANAC, 

1830. Sun. Length} Moon 
Ave.—Sep. | Rises. Sets. jof days.) sets, 
H. M.| H. M.| H. M.| Bom, 
Saturday,....28| 528} 632/13 4] OW 
Sunday,......29/ 529 | 6 31| 13 2] 049 
Monday,..... $0; 530); 6 30/| 18 00| 1 5 
Tuesday,....$1} 5 $1 | 6 29 {| 12 58} 2 50 
Wednesday, 1| 5 32 | 6 28/| 12 56) $8 40 
Thursday,... 2| 55 6 27 | 12 54) 4 45 

Friday,....... 3| 5 34 | 6 26 | 12 52 








Full Moon—2d, 5h. 4$m.—Afternoon. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Bautimore Margcets —A little insprovement will be 
noticed in the prices of flour and grain, though the 
four market is quite unsettled. Howard strect flour 
is soarce, and there appears little disposition on the 

art of holders to sell. This state of ghings is attri. 

uted to a supposed injury done the English crops by 
wet weather, and further inte‘ligence from that eoun- 
try is anxiously looked for. It will be recollected thata 
similar rumour with a similar effect was circulated 
last year. Beef has improved a little, from sixty to 
eighty head having been sold this weck at prices withig 
the range of our quotation. . 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; de, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a pee my | common, 3.504 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellowa 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14 00a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannoek, 
3.00—. a 4,0(/—Kentucky, 4.50a 8.00. Cuba .18.00a 
28 00—St. Domingo, 8.00 a 15.00. The inspections of 
the week are 364 hhds Maryland, 40 hhds. Ohio; 
total 404 hhds. 

Frourn—best white wheat family, $6.00 « 6.50—sm 
per. Howard-street 5.374-city mills, 5.124 a 5.25-Sus 

uehanna, ——; Conn Meat, bbl. 2.25—-—Grauy; 
feat red wheat, 98 a 100;-—best white do. 1.04 
a 1.07 common red 85 a .80——Corn, white, .50 4.52 

ellow .48 « .60—-Rreg, .474 .50-——Oars, .— «26 

cans, .90 a1.00-Peas, .50 a. 60-CLover seep,3}.6A, 
Timotur, 2.50 a Orcuarv Grass, 1.50 a 1.15— 
Herd’s,.15 a 1.25—Lucerne 30 4 374 lb.—Banr.er,- 
Friaxsgep, 100-—-Corron, Vir. 94 @ 103--Lou. 1144124 
—Alab. .94a .11—Tenn. .944.10—N. Car. .844. 
Geo. .94.10—Wuisxer, hhds. Ist p. .244.243; in b 

25 a 254—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 4.16— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a .22--three-quarter, .28. 
«.30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemur Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ ——; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. water 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl 
— a—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. }, 
1.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 a. 4.50 
Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50, @ 5.624 No. 2, 4.87 « 5.00-—No. 
$, 3.87 a 4.00-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, 10c.-Feathers, 
25—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.1834 4.25— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.—Iron, gray pig, for foundries, per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 « 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime 
on the hoof, 4.00 4 4.15—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 2.00. Oak, 2.75 a $.—Hickory, $4.50. 
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(From the Western Tiller.) 
making of Sugar from Beets, in a letter from 
the Hon. William Johnson of South Carolina, to 
the Hon. Jacob Burnet, Ohio. 

I have not*been unmindful, my dear sir, of my 

ise to furnish the state of Ohio with the neces- 
sary information to enable her to determine whether 
it will be to her interest to embark in the culture of 
beets for manufacturing sugar. 

My friends at Washington were amused at my en- 
thusiasm when I expressed the opinion that the da 
might arrive in which Ohio would sell sugar to Loul- 
siana. I will not be discouraged by their (at present) 
very reasonable doubts. I saw the time when the 
first projector of raising cotton in the interior of South 

ina for a crop, was ridiculed as a visi p 
And when pod Fitch had not only projected the a 
plication of steam to boat navigation, but agtnall 
succeeded as early as 1788 in running a boat between 
Philadelphia and Trenton, on principles scarcely va- 
rying from the steam machinery now in use, he was 
still left to die neglected as a visionary, or at least 
the projector of an idle and impracticable scheme, 
while a more fortunate disciple, like Americanus Ves- 
pucius, has borne away the honor. So with regard to 
the making of sugar from beets; in order to render 
France independent in war and in peace, of the in- 
dustry and national advantages of her natural enemy, 
we all remember how Buonaparte was ridiculed in. 
the British prints. Yet, although laboring against 
difficulties which they did not at first comprehend, 
and destitute of means which perseverance and phi- 


losophy have since supplied, the French have at | gar. 


] succeeded; and, in a country. always famed 
for its agricultural advantages, we find the making of 
sugar from the beet now set down as the most pro- 
mising source of her agricultural wealth. 
. Already in 1825 was the labour of the manufactu- 
rer separated from that of the producer of the arti- 
ticle; not less than one hundred manufactories were 
in successful operation producing between four ant 
five millions of pounds of sugar, their number was 
ineveasing, the quantity rivalled the product from 
e cane, and it was confidently expected that 
it WBuld soon attain to the full consumption of 
France, estimated at one hundred millions of pounds. 
If so, it will soon after become an export. My at- 
tention was drawn to this subject in the following 
manner: I had been for several years experimenting 
p the production of the sugar cane in the vicinity 
Charleston, and fully succeeded in raising as fine 
cane as any that I had ever read of; I expressed the 
juice and found its specific gravity equal to that of 
Jamaica, and had found no difficulty in making an 
equal proportion of sugar from a given weight of 
juice, in a few experiments made under every disad- 
vantage.—It was therefore fully ascertained that we 
might make sugar, and some others having equally 
sueceeded in raising the cane, there was produced 
among us a very general inclination to adventure 
upon that branch of agriculture. But there appeared 
to me one important question yet to be decided before 
a prudent man ought to venture upon an experiment 
attended with great expense and exposed to serious 
casualties. I had at the same time made experiments 
upon raising the beet, and was struck with the great 
facility and certainty .attending its production, ae 
the astonishing size and quantity to which it could 
carried. Compared with the production of other 
countries, I saw nothing in the books to surpass, if 
a to equal my own results. 
Here then three questions presented themselves. 
Ist. Whether considering how vast was the pro- 
portion.of the habitable globe adapted to the eulture 
of the beet, (for I have seen no country too hot or too 
cold for it, and no soil scarcely that may not be made 
to produce it,) there exists not a possibility that it 
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may, in time, supercede thé sugar cane; restricted 
the latter is by natu Jar cli 

_ 2. Whethér#in a country having such a fast hold 
@pon the. valuable articles of rice and cotton, we 
should not be verifying the apologue of the dog and 
his shadow, in abandoning acertainty for an experi- 
ment? Productions abandoned by one.country are 
generally taken up by their wiser neighbors, and not 
always to be resumed at will. 

$. Whether the beet under‘all circumstances can 
be cultivated to advantage for making sugar, or can 
maintain a successful rivalship with the cane? 

For the solution of these questions I turned my 
eye towards France, where I knew the attempt had 
been made twenty years since; the history of the 
progress and present state of the experiment had not 
reached me, and in faet had long ceased to be an ob- | 
ject of interest or inquiry among us. 

I took measures to procure from a friend in Paris, 
the latest and most approved work upon the subject, 
and accordingly received that from which 1 now pro- 
pose to furnish you with the necéssary extracts. 

The title is op artof making Sugar from Beets,” 
the author is M. Durbanfaut, member of the society 
for encouraging national industry, correspondent of 
the Royal and Central Agricultural Societies of Pa- 
ris, &c. &c., published by Berchelin, quai des grands 
Augustin, No. 55,in the year 1825. The author 
professes-to owe much to the works of the Count 
Chaptal and of M. de Dombasle, whom he often 
quotes. 

Besides an introduction of. sixteen pages, the work 
contains 558 pagés octavo, with cuts of all the appa- 
tatus.and machinery used in France, as well for 
grinding and’ pressing the beet as for boiling the su- 

: The work is very minute and elaborate, fur- 
nishing, according to the judicious mode of the 
French writers, all the information a reader can re- 
quire, and not leaving him under the necessity of 
looking beyond the book.he is perusing. If the peru- 
sal. of it thas not finally solved the three questions 
above suggested, it has at least satisfied me that 
throughout our country, wherever the cotton, riee or 
cane cannot be cultivated to advantage, the beet may 
well compensate the cultivator by the production of 
sugar. But of this I propose to furnish the data ne- 
cessary to enable our Eilew citizens to determine for 
themselves. 

The author introduces his work with an eulogium 
which I translate verbatim.—“Among all the nume- 
rous branches of manufacturing industry,” says he, 
*‘which unite best with agricultural industry, there is. 
no one more worthy of the attention of the cultivator 
than the fabrication of sugar from the beet root. It 
promises to his fortune considerable advantages, while 
to the country it presents a new source of riches.” 

He then goes on to show how admirably it is adapt- 
ed to create and promote both those great agents of 
national prosperity, without exhausting the soil or at 
all -interfering with the cultivation of those plants 
which furnish food to man. The rest of the intro- 
duction is occupied with a summary of the history of 
the application of this plant to the production of su- 
gar, and is no farther of importance than as it serves 
to show that it has triumphed over more than ordina- 
ty difficulties, until at last it is firmly established as 
an important article in French husbandry; and as a 
rival of the cane, capable of maintaining a ¢ompeti- 

jon in as well .as‘in war. 


beet, was discovered. by a.Prussiam chemist (Mar- 
graff) as early as 1747, it appears to have attracted 
little attention until the experiments of Achard, made 
forty years after, sugg the practicability of turn- 
ing the discovery to economical purposes. Some er- 
ror or awkwardness in making scientific experiments 
upon it in 1800, seems to have nearly prostrated ¢ve- 





raised sugar in France to an enormous price, the dis- 








climates? | ea 


iy Although the presence of saccharine matter in the |. 






that the public became posséssed.of that mass of ex- 
perimental knowledge of which we are now at liberty 
to avail ourselves. ‘People at first imagined,” _— 
the author, “that it was only necessary to have 
beets in order te make sugar, and that the i 
the mode. of cultivation and of preservation, the na- 
-ture of the. soil and manures, nay, even the process. 
mee oe fp ey oe 
the results, at » of so im, at. 
mnt " Nehaffs sich 
he culture of th t appears to haye been but. 
partially known in France at the time of the experi- 
ments in 1810.. The author mentions. the scarci 
root as the only species cultivated at that time, (p. 3;) 
poop 8 the first manufacturers ha 
and é 


his was the first capital error of the French; the 
next was the effort to raise the roots to the greatest 
size possible; and the third was ay ew leaves 
for their cattle before they gathered roots for the 
factory. It has since been ascertained that large roots 
are less productive than small, and re the 
leaves is held to impede the elaboration of the juice. 

It is nev conceded that some beets of all 
sizes and all speeies, and under every mode of culti- 
vation or treatment will uce sugar; but the quan- 
tity and quality are held to be ‘materially i 
i pecies and the mode of treatmen’ 


manufacturer appear to have clashed. Since thie for- 
mer, who sold by weight, was interested in forcing 
the growth of his plants, while the interest of the 
latter lay in purchasing as little water and pulp as 
possible in proportion to the quantity of saccharine. 
matter. 
The necessities of both soon brought their interests 
toa natural level; one discovered that price. could 
compensate for the loss of quantity, and the other in- 
vented the means of adapting the process.of extrac-: 
tion to beets of all qualities and sizes. 
Of the most approved kind of beet for making su 
~~ As my object is to condense as much as _possi- 
le the information wanted on yr ry eT 
I hope, nothing that is necessary to be known, I will: 
waive all attempt ata general description of the beet 
and its varieties, and describe, with as mueh preci- 
sion as ible, those kinds to which experiment has 
@ positive preference.» ©. cpa 
The first is a white heet, called the white beet of 
Silesia, described as -“round, ae leaves. 
white, (or light green,) and . flesh..white and: firme’ 
This was the kind recommended by Achard, and the 
‘experience of — + aoe in = has pie | 
its seputation. It is described as alwa ucing. a 
meatinttts difficult to grind, and yidldbeg but ' 
juice ae rn (a that juice abounding in : 
The cultivation it.also requires less labor, and its 
ation is more easy:- wf tothe 
After this kind, opinion is a as varying 
greatly upon the order in which other kinds of*beet _ 
| rank in quantity and productiveness, or other.ciréumie 
ding them to a preferenve. * Some . 


: 


stances recommen: 
manufacturers give-the prefe ATi 





derate size, flesh yellow, leaves 
lowish cast.” I have cultivated this ‘species 
tice. the superior saccharine .consistency of its juice. 


— i a Lampe ppetcp ones gery a ~ 
WwW ite, i ’ Toot -shaped, . leaves 
White, (or ra light greeh,) “andas this Ww pubes 





bly between the white and 


é beets 
ry hope that had been previously entertained, until iimy| above described, it is very possible ’ i ae, 
1810, when Sememed war and blockade having | and perhaps improve the p vo both. ) 


again are partial toa ) 
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and white flesh; it is described as a sub-variety of 
the white beet, in these words; ‘‘rose-colored, pear 
shaped, flesh white, sometimes a little tinged with 
red, and leaves white.” 

This diversity of opinion the author very properly 
surmises, may from the difference of climate, 
soil, and culturg‘of the various departments in which 
the cultivators reside. It is not impossible that the 
experience of our own planters may result in giving 
preference variant from those of other nations, when 
they come to extend the cultivation of the article, 
the varieties and sub-varieties of which may multi- 
ply indefinitely, since all the different kinds of beet 

and blend when cultivated in the same region of 
country; and every kind will be more or less affected 
by soil, climate, exposure, manure and cultivation. 

But one general rule he considers as established as 
well by the manufacturer as the chemist, that. the 

uctiveness of the beet in sugar is in an inverse ratio 
to the tendencies of the kind to produce a large juicy 
reot. And this is exemplified in the instance of the 
Silesian beet and the scarcity root, both white beets, 
but the former producing a small, the latter a large 
root 


Still, however, it does not follow that the cultiva- 
tion of the smaller root is the most economical, since 
the same land and labor may possibly produte so 
much of the larger kind as greatly to overbalance its 
defectiveness in the proportion of saccharine matter. 

The author, after examining this question, comes to 
a conclusion, which I will give in his own words: 
“J conclude, therefore, that there is no kind of bad 
beets, but a vast deal of bad management, and that 
by varying your management with the different roots 
on which you are operating, you would constantly 
obtain good results. ‘This is not my opinion alone, 
but that of a distinguished manufacturer, (M. Crispel 
d’Arras) with whom it is confirmed by long experi- 
ence and judicious observation.” 

In making purchases, the manufacturer has recourse 
to the hydrometer; the cultivator may do the same, 
or determine the specific gravity of a small quantity 
of the juice weighed against an equal quantity of 
rain, spring or distilled water. 

The nature of the season will, of course, vary the 
results, the juice will be more aqueous if the year 
has been marked by the fall of more rain than ordi- 
nary. And one place will, in the same year produce 
a richer juice than another, probably as the water 
rests or passes off. 

Great changes are continually occurring in the va- 
riety of the plant, requiring a corresponding care of 
the cultivator if he wishes to preserve a particular 
kind. These cha he discovers by observing the 
leaf, and selects his-roots for seed both by that indi- 
cation and by- the vigorous growth of the plant. 
These are set out at the proper season two and a half 
or three feet apart. When the seed is ripe the stocks 
aré cut and the seed rubbed off. It is then spread 
on cloths in the open air and then. in the sun to dry. 
Without these precautions the seed is so apt to heat 
as certainly to destroy itself or its species. ‘Twenty 
roots are generally sufficient to yield a bushel of the 


It is not true that the sugar is destroyed in the 
plants that produce seed. These roots will yield as 
much sugar as they. would the first year of their 
growth, provided they survive, which is not always 
the case. 

Soil and climate. Whether every kind of oo . 

lly adapted to every climate is a question whic 
fill not undertake - answer. I now that the 
small white beet, the yellow beet and particular} 
the turnip rooted red beet will thrive well in Sout 
Carolina. Of-other descriptions | have some reason 
to doubt; but in climates beyond the culture of rice, 
cotton and cane, there is little reason to apprehend a 
i Our au asserts 
that of France it thrives 
best, and is of opinion that Russia will prove the 





most favored country in the making of sugar from 
the beet. He asserts that in Germany, Prussia and 
Silesia, where the experiment had its origin, the 
juice of the beet is richer generally in saccharine mat- 
ter than in France, and to this-cause he attributes it 
that Mons. Achard, in his very first experiments, ne- 
cessarily made under disadvantages, produced as great 
a proportion of sugar as has ever been produced in 
France under the aid of all the modern improve- 
ments. - He communicates also the fact that in 1807, 
manufactories of sugar from the beet had already 
been established near Moscow, and were thriving and 
multiplying. ‘This is enough to satisfy every mind 
that there are few parts, at least of the middle and 
northern regions of our country, in which the cli- 
mate is not adapted to its production; nor is there, 
perhaps, any soil adapted to the ordinary objects of 
culture in those states in which it may not be made 
to grow; yeton this subject there must certainly be 
much discrimination. Thus it will not thrive on a 
cold, stiff clay; nor on poor or exhausted land, unless 
the latter be well manured. But the author asserts, 
and analogy would suggest, that in high, dry, level 
situations, where the growth is not luxuriant, the 
juice is more highly charged with saccharine matter 
than in lower moist situations where it obtains to a 
great size. Perhaps the most practical ‘rule is, that 
any land that will produce grain or potatoes luxusi- 
antly will produce the beet well; and certainly any 
land that is in a state to produce good turnips, will 
produce fine beets. A rich, warm, open, dark loam 
will be found the best adapted to it; and the size of 
the root and quality of the juice will be improved by 
depth of soil and a favorable exposure; and whatever 
be the soil it should be prepared so that the plough 
may penetrate eight or ten inches. A tongue-plough 
following in the furrow of a barshare would not be 
an unappropriate preparation, 

Preparation of the ground. This is done by work- 
ing, manuring, and rotation of crops. The French 
plough, harrow and roll their ground. What we 
would substitute for this more perfect application of 
the means of good husbandry, will depend much 
upon the habits, more or less slovenly, of the various 
parts of our country. The land, however, should be 
put in high order. I would give it three ploughings 
and a rolling or harrowing or both. The quantity 
cultivated would be comparatively $o small that any 
quantity of labor might be bestowed upon preparing 
it. Some idea may be formed of this when it is 
mentioned that Achard supposes that sixteen square 
miles cultivated in beets would supply the kingdom 
of Prussia with sugar. The beet appears not to de- 
mand any great and immediate supply of manure, 
but it does require. tillage, and is, therefore, ranked 
among the best preparing crops, and in France dis- 
penses with a fallowing or takes the place of it. 

The following is a summary of the several series 
or alternations of crops which have been adopted 
into French husbandry, in the places where the beet 
has been permanently introduced. 

First year, wheat, oats, rye, barley or potatoes, 
manured; 2d year, beets; $d year, wheat, barley or 
oats, with clover; 4th year, clover. Or, Ist year, 
oats or potatoes manured; 2d, beets; 3d, wheat; and 
the same repeated. 5 

Manuring. On this subject there is little peculiar 
to the beet to be observed, except that when new and 
hot, it is not advisable to apply stable manure to this 
root, as is suggested by the rotation of crops before 
exhibited. ‘The author also notices that much use is 
made of the beet tops and other remains of the beet, 
for manure, by burying them into the soil whilst 
green; that is, soon after they are cut off, and so far 
as it is not propesed to feed them away to cattle or 
sheep. 

Seeding. This is done in France in the latter 
part of March or throughout April, but in case of 
disappointment may be carried through May and into 
June. With us it must be regulated by the breaking 





up of winter and ability of the young plants to regigg 
frost, of which the cultivator must judge from hig 
own experience; we sow it in September, October and 
November. From seven to ten kilogrammes of grain, 
about fifteen or twenty pounds weight, will seed g 
hectare of land, about two acres French. In Franeg 
the kilogramme costs less than fifty centimes, oy 
about 47-100, say half a dollar of our money. 

It sometimes happens that the first seedin 
if this happens from wet weather it is probable the 
seed has rotted im the ground and it must be replant. 
ed, but its springing may be retarded by dry weather 
fora month or six weeks. "There is no remedy for 
this but patience or irrigation. Accidents from frost 
can only be repaired by replanting. But it sometimes 
happens that the seed is defective, being eaten 
small worms, which devour the kernel without per- 
ceptibly injuring the shell. Old seed is subject to 
this injury, and it is always prudent to try your seed 
in a box deposited in a warm place after the manner 
of trying turnip -or cabbage seed. So much time, 
however, is given for seeding, that notwithstanding 
these casualties, the crop can seldom fail, if seed ig 
to be had. It is always prudent, however, to be pre- 
pared against such casualties by laying in a good 
store of seed. 

The distance given to the plants varies generally 
in French husbandry. On strong land it is less, on 
poor land greater, and varying from ten to twenty- 


four inches; but this is a subject on which every far- . 


mer will be called upon to exercise his own judgment 
according to his own experience. I, who would never 
plant otherwise than in drills, would leave space for 
a plough to turn between the drills, and fourteen to 
eighteen inches between the plants, inverting the 
French rule by giving most space when the land is 
richest, but always having in view the size to which 
I wish to raise my plants. If smaller, the plants 
must be more crowded. But there is an important 
rule to be observed here; for if nature is too much 
cramped in her course or tendency to development, 
she will certainly produce a decrepid issue, if not an 
abortion. (To be continued. ) 


(From the Oxford N. C. Examiner.) 
“FARMERS’ ARITHMETIC.” 


Profits of Agriculture —If the great Franklidhad 
ever lived in the country, his observing eye would 
have noticed and his discriminating judgment have 
solved the following difficult problems: 

1. Farmers are more imposed on than any other 
class of the community; they pay nearly the whole 
expense of the state government; are oppressed by a 
heavy tariff and other onerous measures of the gene- 
ral government, and by the commercial regulations of 
foreign nations; never have much money—yet every 
industrious, prudent farmer grows rich! 

2. The mechanic receives his 75 cents or a dollar 
a day, yet remains poor; the farmer earns his seven- 
teen cents a day, and grows rich! 

$. Merchants, physicians, lawyers, and others, re- 
ceive their thousands per annum, and die poor; while 
- farmer scarcely receives as many tens, yet dies 
rich! 

How are these strange results produced? All eal- 
culation in dollars and cents fail to account for it. 
Those who are determined to bring every thing to 
the standard of dollars and cents pronounce agricul- 
ture to be wholly unprofitable, when the fact that 
nearly all the wealth of the country has been obtain- 
ed by agriculture, stares them in the face. In the 
opinion of these calculators, agriculture is the proper 
pursuit of such only as have not sense enough 10 
pursue any thing else! : 

The mischiefs which such calculations are doing 
in our country, first induced me to call the publie at- 
tention to the Farmer’s Arithmetic. But having been 
more accustomed to handling the plough than the 
pen, I am altogether unable to do justice to the sub- 
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If some abler hand would take it up, dispel 
the mist now resting on the subject, and show us 
clearly the whole truth of the matter, it would do 
sufficient good to compensate the labors of the ablest 

jot. 
PeWhen the mechanic lays down his tools, and the 
fessional man is idle, they are sinking, because 
their expenses are going on and their profits are sus- 
ded. Not so the farmer; while he sleeps, his 
crop grows and his stock continues to increase, and 
when he spends a social evening with his neighbor, 
every thing continues to advance. The Farmer's 
Grithmetic shows that the farmer grows rich by sav- 
ing, while others continue poor by spending. Others 
have first to make money and then give it for meat, 
drink and raiment, while the farmer obtains all these 
at home. If he wants a fat lamb or pig, he has it 
without losing a day or two in trying to buy one. If 
he wants a new coat, the industry of his wife sup- 
iés it. In short, he wants but few, very few things 
which he cannot obtain on his own farm. Why, 
then, should the farmer repine because he has not the 
money to buy abroad? or measures his wealth by 
comparing his money with that of others, who must 
ive it all for things which he has withcut buying? 
urely a farmer may, without a sigh, resign to others 
the gaudy fabrics of foreign artists, while he is 
clothed by the labor of the hand that soothes his cares 
and strews with pleasure his journey through life. 
‘When I see a farmer appear in company genteelly 
dressed in homespun, I think of Solomon’s descrip- 
tion of a good wife—“her husband is known in the 
tes when he sitteth among the elders,” and most 
cordially do { congratulate the possessors of such a 
ize. Jack Puanter. 
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(From ‘‘Prince’s Treatise on the Vine.”’) 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE CUL- 
TURE OF THE VINE. 


The French boast that their country possesses 
greater advantages than any other for the successful 
eulture of the vine, and that for centuries her vine- 
yards have been regarded as one of the principal 
‘sources of her territorial riches, and that the exporta- 
tion of their produce has been the certain means of 
making the balance of trade with foreign nations at 
ali times in her favour. If we banish from our re- 
collection the once luxuriant fields of now enervated 
Italy, and pass from the recollection of the genial 
climes and bright sun of Spain and Portugal, we 
shall doubtless be compelled to acquiesce with the 
sons of France, so far as relates to the eastern hemis- 
phere; but when we recur to our own happy country, 
combining every variety of clime and soil, with the 
conscious knowledge that she is yet but in her infan- 
ey, and look forward with the gaze of anxious hope 
to her high destiny, can we as Americans fail to re- 
ply to that nation in her own language: 


Voila l’Amerique ta rival! 


Too long indeed have the natural riches of our soil 
remained subject to the bias of contracted vision, and 
dormant beneath the eye of prejudice. Too long in- 
deed have Americans listened to the counsel of stran- 
gers to their country and to its interests, rather than 
seek for facts in the bosom of her grateful soil, there- 
a their own reason and intelligence to be 

dupe of foreign ignorance, envy and rivalry. 
“France,” says a French writer, (who seems more 
conversant with flowers of rhetoric than with those 
of horticulture,) “possesses in her vineyards mines of 
wealth, whose advantages are fwynished. by natural 
causes which secure to her a superiority in this re- 
spect which no other nation can dispute.” Happil 
for ourselves we live in an age nail cantstey te. otek 
the people are but little prone to credit such exclu- 





sive possession of nature’s gifts, and it will create 


1exceeding disappointment in all unprejudiced minds, 


if the lapse of a few short years.shall not place this 
affected superiority of France among the fictions and 
delusions of former ages. Bountiful nature, replete 
with benevolence, has bestowed on us every favour 
within her gift, and asks only of man to aid the de- 


velopment of her intrinsic riches by the hand of 


culture. As to the assertions advanced by-some fo- 
reign writers, that the same grape varies so much b 
removal as to entirely lose its character, and that the 
same kind of wine can in no case be made from it in 
different localities, they certainly cannot be supported 
by facts, and have principally obtained currency and 
credence by repetition; for as positive proof to the 
contrary, we may quote the Pineau class, which has 
every where been recognised from the remotest peri- 
ods, and cannot be mistaken for any other; and the 
Meunier, which is only a sub-variety of the same fa- 
mily,can never fail to be distinguished. -We may 
also enumerate the Muscat family, which can in no 
case lose their identity or the peculiarities of their 
class. ‘I'hat the quality of the fruit may be varied 
by soil, climate, &c. to a certain degree, is acknow- 
ledged and has been already avowed; the grapes may 
also be less mature and spirituous in an unfavourable 
situation, or they may not mature at all in a too ri- 
gorous or northern locality, but it does not thence 
arise that the grape loses its character any more than 
might be said of an orange tree, which when trans- 
planted too far north should perish totally. For much 
as its product may be varied and modified by the 
operation of diverse causes on the maturity of the 
fruit, and by changes in the process of making wines; 
still the primitive character is maintained, and the 
same grape may be r ized; and however remote 
the countries may be in which it is planted, a doubt 
can scarcely exist but that a similar climate attended 
by the same mode of culture, and a like process in 
making the wine, will be attended with similar re- 
sults. Numerous titles have been applied to the 
same vine in different districts, which have been by 
some supposed to have been influenced by attendant 
changes of character, but which are in fact the result 
of the simplest causes, and arise in the same manner 
that some of our best known apples or peaches, in 
transmission through our country, receive numerous 
appellations derived from the names of their owners 
or the fancy of their cultivators. 

The vines of Madeira may be enumerated as suc- 
ceeding among us to an eminent degree, exhibiting 
the greatest vigourin their growth, and yielding in 
favourable locations, fruit and wine which combine 
virtues equal to those whence they were derived. _ 

In making our selections, the principal point to 
observed in addition to the natural properties of the 
fruit, is the necessary applicability of the variety to 


the severity or mildness of the climate, a subject | degree 


which has been already fully discussed in the chapter 
commencing at page 59. : 

It is however within the bounds of reasonable sup- 
position, that species peculiar to any country with 
their attendant varieties, may in some cases possess a 
natural aptness or applicability to their respective re- 
gions. But even-this peculiar adaptation. subsides 
after removal by long culture; for it must be borne in 
mind, that the species of the vine now the most cul- 
tivated, was a stranger to all those countries where it 
now receives its fullest development; alike to the 
vineyards of France, Tokay, Spain, Oporto, the 
Cape, and the Madeira isles. And even in several of 


the West India islands, beneath a tropical sun, a | | 
number of varieties are successfully cultivated, a fact |. 
of which European writers seem to be absolutely ig- | eq 


norant. 
The extent of our territory over which the vine 


culture may be advan y diffused, will afford a 
A doctrine advanced 


for much tion. 


writers, is, that the region of the maize 


by 
culture is also that of the.wvine. This. region in. 


y | those 








to the Loire, including PatgE, waren sentry ooh 
of a line from thence to Naticy. . ‘Tite wine country 
of France extends from tht Mediterranean to the 
north of that line, since’ 1e 
in Cham » Maine, Orleans, and tlie central part 
of Lorraine, where the maize is never cultivated as a 
crop. By parity of reason, the vine may be cultivat- 
ed with equal t, from the ofMexico to 
parts of the union which lie rather farther to 
the north than where the maize or Indian corn is to 
be considered a sure crop. S. 
So conscious of this character of adaptation to cli- 
mate, are even the vignerons of other’ countries, that 
demands have already been made for our native va- 
a ep ag rn to other climes, and the au- 
or has , at the request of his correspondents, 
——- number of Amerian oe to 47 
sellles, Germany, and other parts Europe, 
even to Madeira; and it has been asserted, that an 
American vine introduced into France some years 
since, and known by the title of Bedford grape, is 
now held there in much estimation. This vine was 
carried from the town in Pennsylvania, whose name 
it bears, and is most probably the Alexander, and 
therefore not equal to many others of our natives. 


The fe ing remarks are from the pen of Professor 
uttall of Harvard University. ; 

“It is probable that hybrids betwixt the European 
Vine, (Vitis vinifera) os those of the United States, 
would better answer the variable climates of North 
America, than the unaeclimated vine of Europe. 
When a portion of the same industry shall have been 
—— — ooh — of the — vines of 
erica, whic! or SO man so many 
nations, been devoted to the ndnibeition of, Vitis v- 
nifera, we cannot imagine that the citizens of the 
nited States will be longer indebted to Europe for 
the luxury of wine. It is not- however in the wilds 
of uncultivated nature that we are to obtain vines 
worthy of cultivation; were this the case, Eu- 


rope would tu the nt have known no other Ma- 
lus than the worthless. austere crab, in of the 
finest apple; no other Pyrus than the acerb and inedi- 
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devised by the genius of a single man, has carried 
with it more important results than the first planta- 
tion of the mulberry in the garden of the Tuilleries, 
formed at the commencement of the seventeenth centu- 
Pf by the command of Henry IV. At this moment, 

ough but little more than a century has elapsed, 
during only the latter part of which suitable attention 
has been paid to the culture of silk, the value of the 
raw material amounts to $4,700,000, and that of its 
fabrication to above $16,000,000, making a total of 
about $21,000,000: The olive, the almond, and the 
fig, were in like manner adopted in the agriculture of 
France, together with numerous other fruits of minor 
importance. The vines indigenous to her soil were ab- 
solutely worthless, and those originally brought from 
other countries were not superior in quality to many 
of the native kinds found in our forests; and the num- 
ber ef esteemed French varieties, even as late as the 
year 1720, was far less than we are already able to 
enumerate as the natural products of our woods and 
prairies, the spontaneous gifts of nature, unaided by 
the hand of man. Yet, at the present period, that 
adopted country of the vine has nearly 4,000,000 of 
acres devoted to its culture, which yield an annual 
product of one thousand millions of gallons, of the 
average value of more than $150,000,000. 

And what country ever presented a more eligible 
theatre for agricultural pursuits than the United 
States? The land proprietors are not oppressed by 
feudal tenures, exorbitant taxes, vexatious tithes, or 
exhausting poor rates. ‘The land is both fertile and 
cheap, and the great diversity of soil and climate seem 
to invite the introduction of the varied products of 
other climes. ‘The country penetrated in every direc- 
tien, even to its remotest bounds, by navigable rivers, 
and intersected by canals and artificial roads, offers 
every advantage for speedy transmission of its produc- 
tions. 

What a revolution has not the introduction of cot- 
ton already effected! What results does not the silk 
culture already promise us as our reward at no distant 
da 

he sugar cane, for which France and the residue 
of are dependent on the Indies, already forms 
& most important item among our productions, and 
promises ere long to be ranked among our exports. 

The product of the vine in like manner will be ours, 
with all its attendant advantages and blessings. The 
olive culture is already extending in the south; and 
the almond, the fig, the date, the orange, lemon, lime, 
citron, filbert, maron, pomegranate, guava, stone pine, 
and almost every other production which has been 
heretofore enumerated among our importations, are 
destined hereafter to become the abundant products of 
our ewn fields, and articles of supply to other nations. 
Suéh are the happy coincidences of country, of cli- 
mate, and of government, that all which is required of 
us is but to exercise our judgment and our skill in 

ing the advantages which nature has so hiberal- 
tendered; by the exercise of which, the balance of 
trade, of wealth, and of power, cannot fail to be for 
ever secured to us. 
mt extent of American vineyards, and the 
vances now making in their formation, do not 
constitute part of the present volume; but on 
the most ample and detailed information 
iven in the ensuing one. [F will here there- 
ive some cursory remarks on that head 
pen of an intelligent writer of Pennsylvania. 
vine culture seems to have become a favour- 
i it the Iturists of the — day, 
an object of great promise in York county, 
Experiments have already shewn that the vine 
flourish in the poorer 
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from $6 to $10 per acre, when planted with vines, and 
at maturity, will be more productive to the owner 
than two hundred acres of the best land in the coun- 
ty, devoted to other culture. There are perhaps not 
less than thirty or forty vineyards within twenty 
miles of the borough of York, and nearly all commen- 
ced within three years. Should this disposition in- 
crease, and as a consequence the wine press be made 
to take the place of the distillery, it will benefit the 
morals of the community. Among what are called 
civilized nations, the vice of drunkenness has always 
been found to prevail most extensively where the vine 
is not cultivated; while on the other hand, where that 
culture is widely extended, the temperance of the 
people is proverbial.” 

Similar sentiments and like prospects of success 
seem to pervade all parts of our country where the 
culture of the vine has received merited attention; and 
the daily increasing devotion to the subject in the for- 
mation of additional vineyards, will ere long cause 
each section of our republic to respond to the efforts 
of the others. 

‘The information which I have elicited on this head 
from every part of the union, and which will form 
part of the matter of the ensuing volume, evinces 
when concentrated, advances so much greater than 
could well have been anticipated at this early stage of 
our progress, that I doubt not it will strike with 
amazement even the most sanguine friends of the vine. 
Suffice it here to say, that a degree of perseverance 
and enthusiasm seems to pervade all the votaries of 
this delightful pursuit, and a warm and friendly inter- 
change of views and sentiments exists among them, 
which has been comparatively unknown in other spe- 


disseminated over so great an extent of territory, are 
consequently more widely separated from each other, 
still the existence of a connecting link, by friendly co- 
operation in one common cause, may justly and appro- 
priately assimilate their united exertions to that joy- 
ous period in the history of France, when during the 
reign of Probus, thousands of all ages and sexes unit- 
ed in one spontaneous and enthusiastic effort for the 
restoration of their vineyards. Nor indeed when the 
far greater limits of our territory are considered, can 
the combined efforts of our fellow-countrymen fail to 
produce effects even more important, from the greater 
extent of their influence. 

The opinions of some political writers, that we 
should continue to import adulterated wines and spirits 
of all kinds, in order to afford the government the 
means of thence deriving a revenue of a per centage 
on their value, even at the sacrifice of the morals of 
the nation, and the diminution of its wealth, by a 
course seemingly less objectionable, because less direct; 
but which is not less fatal in exhausting our resources; 
seem fast merging to that oblivion, where the desire 
and the pride of a truly national independence should 
consign them; and we may hope that the day is not 
far distant, when America will fully establish and 
claim a rival ) 
vine and the olive, and proudly disclaim being tributa- 
ry to any foreign clime. . 





HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

Ata meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Soeiety, held on Monday evening, August 9th: 

Mr. Parker exhibited Red Gages 3 ay aig 
Plums—1. Green Gage; 2. ; 3. Blue : 
4. White Egg, or Magnum Bonum; 3. Red , or 

um Bonum; 6. German Quetzer; 7. Blue 
Prane; 8. Wetherill’s round Blue; 9. French 
Copper; 10. Bingham’s Yellow; 11. Vandyke’s 
yellow ; 12. Elfrey; 13. Yellow. . 

14. Muscle; 15. Orleans; 16. Bulmer’s Washington; 
17. Queen Mother; 18. Parker's large yellow, a 
19. Parker's Copper; 20. 
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of fine flavoured blue plums; several of the 
varieties were accompanied with beautiful drawi 
—three vatieties of apples, the Summer Willi 
White Doctor, and Maiden’s Blush:—three varieties 
of Peaches, the Elizabethtown, Oldmixon, and 9 
Seedling:—a leaf and flower of Arum Esculentum:— 
clusters of the Champney, Franklin Tea, and Peng. 
sylvania Monthly Roses:—the flower and fruit of the 
Cactus Tuna:—fine double Balsams:—Helianthug 
Multiflorus and Rudbeckia Hista. 

Richard Hill Morris, Esq. exhibited two dozen of 
Apricots, very large, as juicy as a Peach, and me 
markably fine flavoured, taken from a tree which ig 
uncommonly productive. 
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[We publish the following article with great plea- 
sure. It was written, as it purports to have been, 
many years since, by an aged gentleman, for the in. 
struction of his two sons, but one of whom is now 
living, and who has furnished it for publication. He 
says that he has found it a good guide in youth and 
in manhood, and now in his old age he wishes t 
leave it, not only to his children but to the youth of 
his country, as a trusty guide to their future conduct 
in life.) 

A Last Apvice to J. ann E. P. sy rem F,- 
THER, C. P. 

My Dear Sons,—Life is precarious, and it is. not 
likely that I shall remain long with you. The symp- 
toms of a radical decay of constitution indicate the ap- 
roach of my dissolution. And I can only say “the 
will of the Lord be done.” 

From the happiness which I enjoy in my family, 
in a social capacity, a continuation of life is flattering 
and truly desirable; but, particularly, on your ac- 
count I wish to protract life to a more advanced pe- 
tiod. My sons,I feel myself greatly interested in 
the turn you may take. Could I stay but 
enough to guard you from the rocks and shoals whi 
are so numerous, and so dangerous to youth, as just 
launching out into the troubled ocean of this life; and 
more especially, could I be so happy, as with success 
to direct your feet into the paths of virtue, religion 
and happiness, with a rational hope that you would 
persevere therein, the bed of death would be render- 
ed comparatively soft, easy and comfortable. 

As this is, however, a privilege which I do not ex- 
pect to be favored with, I think it an indispensable 
duty now to testify the love which I bear to you asa 
father, who desires above all things to promote your 
interest and fy gro through Tite and in death. 
In order to this I shall leave you a few cautionary 
hiats and observations on paper, that you may, froma 
principle of filial duty, have recourse to them, as 
speaking for me, when I shall be silent in the dust. 

Then, my sons, that you may derive some advan- 
from my age and experience, and the observa- 
tiens I have made, during my progress through life, 
for more than half a century, attend while I assure 
you, that your temporal happiness will greatly de- 
pend on the principles which you have, and may yet 
imbibe of justice, and religion. To acquire, 
and to maintain these principles with unshaken firmness 
and fidelity in your transactions both of a moral and 
religious nature, will secure to you the approbation of 
the wise and discerning part of mankind, and, what is 
infinitely more desirable and happifying, it will secure 
to you the enjoyment of an approving mind. It will 
at the same time inspire you with a rational in 
the divine approbation. This hope towards Godis 
a source of consolation and support under the heavi- 
est calamities of Kaman life. 

A dishonest man, who has no to the prinei- 
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Cam,in a state of self-condemne- 





tion, which excludes the possibility of his being hap- 
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y. Sentiments of honor have no influence upon 
such aman. He is under the entire government of 
selfish principles. The interests of his neighbour 
cannot stand in competition with his own, which, 
when laid in the opposite scale, always preponderate. 
In the view of gain, he loses sight of reputation, 
and descends to such meannesses as often render him 
an object of just contempt. With their good opinion, 
men are induced to withdraw their confidence from 
guch a man, leaving him to make his way through 
life the best way he can. This you will think a 
very uncomfortable state of dereliction; indeed it is. 
And I pray God that you may never fall into it. 

To prevent this it will be necessary to act always 
on your guard. Never tobe too self-confident, but 
rather jealous over your own heart; for such is the 
imperfection of human nature, that men are often 
deceived in themselves, while exposed to the eye of 
the world,in a very different light from that in which 
they are accustomed to view themselves. 

et me then entreat you to let simple honesty, 


~ and undisguised truth characterize your transactions, 


both civil and social, and particularly in your matters 
of trade and traffic. Honesty is, and will ever be 
found the best policy. 

There is nothing more disgraceful toa man, than 
a disposition to deviate from the simplicity of truth, 
either by misrepresentations, prevarications, or a pas- 
sion for idle story-telling, whereby some men who 
might otherwise have been respectable, have rendered 
themselves very ridiculous, and even contemptible. 
In respect to these things, I wish you never to be off 
your guard. 

The world is envious and ill-natured. I have found 
it so, particularly since I became possessed of. pro- 
perty. ‘To possess more than some others, is a crime 
sufficient to make the naturally envious and splenetic 
one’s enemies. From a general notion that wealth 
gives power and influence, those who may be below 
you in this respect, will always view you with a 
jealous eye, and be ever ready to misconstrue your 
best actions. When you see this observation veri- 
fied, let it not excite your resentment, but endeavour 
to overcome this evil with good; at the same time 
maintain your firmness, in the exercise of — 
and those noble and manly virtues which I have 
mentioned. I have more than once seen such a con- 
duct make an enemy ashamed of himself, and in 
some instances even convert him into a friend. 

Be the disposition of the world towards you as it 
may, it will be your best policy, to be always closel 
united with each other, in the bonds of fraternal af- 
fection, a two-fold cord is not easily broken; counsel 
and advise each other, with candour and love. Do 
not, as | have known some brothers do, live at vari- 
ance, and make parties against one another. Such 
live in disgrace, and are ridiculed by the partizans 
they make. Besides, as if under the curse of hea- 
ven, I never knew them do well. Therefore, my sons, 
“Jet brotherly love continue.” 

In respect to the conduct which I wish you. to ob- 
serve towards your mother, it is r to observe, 
that it will always be no less your interest than your 
duty, to pay her every attention that would be proper 
and becoming to an own mother. To this she has a 
just claim, for sundry weighty reasons; as, 

Ist. Because she has treated me, your father, with 
every attention which might have a tendency to aug- 
ment or increase a felicity which I have enjoyed in 
my union with her almost without jar or interrup- 
tion; and, in a word, hasin all been every 
thing that I could have wished or desired in a wife. 
May you have as much to say with equal truth, 
when you shall have been as long married, as I have 
been to her! 

She has spirit, without which, no woman was ever 


geod for any thing; she has also a considerable share 
of discernment, so that an im iety uf conduct to- 


wards her would be sure to be noticed, and perhaps 
excite 2 proper degree of resentment on her part; I 








must therefore, as a father who loves you, and wishes 
above all things else of a temporal nature, to promote 
your interest and happiness, request that you will ob- 
serve the exactest--propriety in your deportment to- 
wards her; that you will at all times, observe the 
strictest decorum, and that upon all occasions you 
will be kind and obliging. She is very capable of 
advising you in your affairs, no less so than myself, 
who have a thousand times been advised by her, and 
I now beg that you will attend to her directions, as 
to the wise counsels of a parent. To such attention 
from you she is, in the second place, entitled— 

Because ever since she has been my wife she has 
been your mother also, not in lao only, but in the 
exercise of an unwearied attention to what she 
thought would promote your interest,or rational gra- 
tification; indeed I have often been prompted by her 
in matters of indulgence towards you both. ‘Then 
forget not to exercise the same tender care and indul- 
gence towards her, in her disconsolate and widowed 
state, when I shall be no more to comfort her. 

Look not for perfection in human nature; and make 
every possible allowance for age and infirmity. You 
may appear no less imperfect to others than they do 
to you, and when most disposed to blame, the fault 
may be most in yourselves; when we expect too much 
from others, we are sure to meet with disappointment. 

T became possessed of a negro property by my 
union with your mother. This (though, alas! a most 
troublesome property) I have carefully kept for ‘you 
as a sacred deposit. I have been so far from squan- 
dering or spending it, that I have carefully improved 
it, by all the frugality and economy I have been mas- 
ter of. The addition I have made, has been chiefly 
in lands and improvements. The lands I have pro- 
cured for you are some of the most valuable in point 
of fertility, timber and conveniency to trade in the 
county. Care and industry, sobriety and economy, 
are all that are necessary to make you wealthy in a 
few years. But to be wealthy alone, is not sufficient 
to make you either happy or respectable. In order to 
this, you must be prudent, wise, discreet, and affable 
in your deportment, contented in the enjoyment of a 
competency, with which an indulgent Providence has 
blessed you, and above all things, you must never 
forget the liberal author of your blessings, but piously 
devote to him, and in all things imitate 
his benevolence in the exercise of charity and a dif- 
fusive good will towards men. 

The moment you become irreligious and insensible 
of your obligations to God, you will begin to grow 
Temiss in your duty towards men, and cease to be 
happy. You*will ever find that the truest happiness 
results from an unshaken integrity in the exercise of 
your duty both towards God and towards your neigh- 
bour. I can truly say I have found it so, and when 
I have heard myself unjustly reproached, I have de- 
rived great consolation from the approbation of my 
own mind. I am however mortified on a re’ b 
to think that my life has been so imperfect, and I 
wish you to improve on my imperfect le; and 
as you tender your happiness and spectability in 
life, be ever qn your guard against whatever may 
tend to seduce you from the practice of virtue, sobrie- 
ty and economy; lest you finally sink into idleness, 
ex , and dissipation, which are sure to ter- 
minate in di and misery. 


You can never be treated with superior respect un- 
less your conduct should entitle you to it, by its su- 
periority to that of the vulgar and low-bred. P. 
are generally better judges of merit than we 
they are; and where it really is, it never fails to 
command less or more of and esteem. Un- 
just pretensions set a man in the light of a counter- 
feity—a despicable pretender to what he is not. 

They are often no less accurate in their 
of what is becoming the character‘of a n; 
and on the contrast of what fixes a disgracefal stain 
upon a conspicuous charaeter 


ed by 
ae softening and meliorating ae ae — 
wish you, my sons, to unite them, 
in ane with both God and man. - Per enre 

To this end cultivate the softer tempers, in the 
exercise of resolution dnd firmness. Beware of giv- 
ing up the reins to passion; unbridled passion will 
grow daily more and more turbulent, and at last 
spurn all restraint, from the rules of decency and 
good breeding. ‘This renders a man a truly pitiable 
object. To manage negroes without the exercise of 
too much ion, is next to an impossibility, after - 
our strongest endeavours to the contrary; I have found 
itso. I would therefore put you on your guard, lest 
their provocatiens should on some occasions transport 
an beyond the limits ef decency and christian ~mo 

ity. / 

Let this consideration plead in their favour, and at 
all times mitigate your resentments. They are slaves 
for life. ‘They are not. stimulated to care and indus- 
try as white people are, who labour for themselves. 
They do not feel themselves interested in what they 
do, for arbitrary masters and mistresses; and their 
education is not such as can be expected to — 
them with sentiments of honor and gratitude. e 
may justly expect rather that an oppressive sense of 
their condition would naturally have a tendency to 
blunt all the finer feelings of nature, and render them 
— to the ideas of honor and even honesty. 

t will be necessary that you keep af overseer, and 
this will be attended. withap much that it 
will require you to be very,cautious, our expen- 
diture may not in the run of the ilk, aacoak’ tho 
clear income of your respective farms; and to fall 
back but a little every year, will.soon destroy yoar 
small capital. Endeavour, therefore, to gain a little 
every succeeding year to the principal, without which 
you can live neither safe, easy, nor happy. 

This will make it necessary that you exact 
accounts of profit and loss, also that you pay a close 
attention to the man into whose hands you entrust the 
management of your plantation affairs. Overseers 
are too generally very unfaithful in the discharge of 
the trust in . ‘This never fails to injure 
the indolent and careless employer. 


very consistent. The latter is highly ror 


reserve towards him, be not wanting in decent respect 
for him as a man,and a man whom have honored 
with a trust. If he has any merit he will endeavour 
to deserve it—and if he has none, it may have a. dif- 
ferent effect; in this case it will be proper, if you can 
do better, to dismiss him. — 4 
Endeavour to treat your negroes’ well, and to get 
your plantations in the oo ena ane 
Se eee generally expected 
to : rd 
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to that country, they will be valuable—and al- 

Though you might not approve their local situation, 
you will be able to sell them and buy where you 
would choose to live. ‘ 

Above. all things, strive to imbibe the sacred spirit 
of - vy ion; it consists in the love of God shed abroad 
in the heart. This love, where it is, regulates the 
conduct of the christian towards every one with whom 
he may be conversant; it is this principle, and the ex- 
ercise of it, that can make him happy, both in life and 
death—and it is this principle, namely, the love of 
God prevailing in his soul in time, that prepares the 
christian for the full and final enjoyment of God in 
eternity, where the righteous shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and as the stars with undiminished 
splendor for ever and ever. May God almighty bless 
you, my sons, and make you better and more useful 
men than your affectionate father has had it in his 
power to be. C.P. 

The above was drawn up without study or preme- 
ditation,—you will therefore, my sons, take it, not as 
@ correct and studied performance, but as the friendly 
effusions of a father’s heart. Taking it thus, I flat- 
ter myself you will let it have its due weight on both 
your onl and lives. Vale, semper vale! 


SAFETY PUMP. 




















7° 8 
Extracts from a communication to the New York 

Literary and Philosophical Society, on the subject of 

Ventration, by the Rev. J. F. Schroeder. 


Sarery Pump, fir detecting and removing the nozx- 
tous gas found in wells, cisterns, and reservoirs, §c. 
Geatlemen, Members of yx Literary and Philosophical 

jociely: 

I now beg leave to invite — notice to the machine 
placed before you. Its object is to save Lire. During 
the past year, our public papers have again and again 
directed our attention to the fate of a number of our 
fellow-creatures, who have been hurried into an un- 
timely grave, by the malignant influence of noxious 
air in wells. nding without due precaution, 
into such wells as have contained deadly gasses, the 
unfortunate sufferers have thus been deprived of vital 
aliment, and have immediately perished. Even when 
the melancholy cause of the catastrophe has been dis- 
covered by the afflictive fate of one, there have been 
others, who could still boldly venture into the same 
reservoir of death. They have been unable to remove 
the deadly gas; yet they have wished, that the dead 
body of their companion might be obtained, and be inter- 
ted according to the usual rite of Christian burial. 
Sometimes affection has’ induced a near relative or 
friend, to seek to rescue from their melancholy situa- 
tion the remains of one beloved; and sometimes an in- 
considerate precipation, a presumptuous rashness, has 
induced others, in the same cause, to make an unne- 
cessary and unwarrantable risk of life. During the 
lapse of a few months, we have received accounts of 
many, in the different sections of our civil union, who, 
by means of an , such as that now submitted 
to you, might have been saved. ‘Fhey might thus 
have readily discévered the destroyer of their lives; 
they might, in a few moments, have expelled him 
from his secret lurking places; and they might also 
from the miserable fate by which 

to die. 
calamity, the Safe- 








A. B. C.D. is a box of wood, two feet long, one 
foot wide, and one foot deep. E.F.G.H. isa mid- 
riff, to be moved through the box, from end to end, 
by means of the rod K. K. which passes through the 
middle of the ends of the box, and is firmly attached 
to the midriff at L. 

Each end of the box has two apertures, seven inches 
by four inches; each aperture has a valve; the two 
upper valves open inward; the two lower valves open 
outward; the valves opening outward move in tin 


boxes. 

M.M.N. 0. P. is the inhaling-pipe, which com- 
municates, by means of a conduit, with the bottom of 
the well, the conduit being fastened to the pipe at P. 

Q. Q. R. S. T. is the exhaling-pipe. 

When the midriff is moved from A. B. to D. C. 
two cubic feet of noxious air may be inhaled from the 
well, and will pass into the pump through the valve 
W. and when the midriff is moved back to A. B the 
same air is exhaled through the valve X. and passes 
out of the exhaling pipe at T. This is true, in regard 
to the opposite end of the box; so that the operation 
of the pump is twofold. 

The midriff may readily be moved through the box 
a hundred and twenty times in a minute; and the 
pump, which may be worked with great ease, if pro- 
perly made, requires the labour of only two men or boys. 

The following is the result of a practical applica- 
tion of the machine: 

A new well, four feet in diameter,in the rear of 
Union Church, at the north east corner of Orange 
and Prince streets, in this city, was infected with a 
most deadly gas. On Friday, July 16th, a man, at- 
tempting to descend into it, was instantaneously de- 
prived of life; and a few moments afterwards another 
shared the same miserable fate, in an attempt to rescue 
his unfortunate companion. On the following Tues- 
day morning, in company with some friends, I visited 
the melancholy scene of the calamity. We found the 
well, by actual measurement, to be 31 feet deep. On 
lowering a lighted candle into it, the flame, when it 
was six feet only from the surface of the earth was sud- 
denly extinguished. Impure air, we inferred, must 
occupy the remaining space of 25 feet below. 

The safety pump was placed on a bench, near the 
well; a tin conduit, attached to the inhaling pipe, ex- 
tended to the bottom of the well, and another conduit, 
ten feet long, attached to the exhaling pipe, extended 
to an adjoining vacant lot of ground. The safety 
pump was worked.—Some of the vitiated air was 
then obtained in a glass receiver, placed at the end of 
the exhaling pipe; and by the application of the 
usual chemical tests, this vitiated air, %¥as proved to 
be carbonic acid gas, or what is commonly termed 
choak damp. 

When the safety pump had been in operation for 


the space of seven minutes, a lighted candle was 


again let down, and the flame was not extinguished 
until it had descended nearly twelve feet farther than 
before. The pump was worked again for ten mi- 
nutes, and a candle being then let down to the very 
bottom of the well; burned there with a clear flame. 
In 17 minutesall thedeadly gas was entirely expelled. 

This experiment was made before a company of 
gentlemen, one of whom, Dr. S. B. Whiting, after the 
above operation of the safety pump, went to the bot- 
tom of the well and remained there for a time, without 
sustaining any injury, or any inconvenience. 

There are various important purposes, to which 
the safety pump admits of being extensively and 
usefully applied. At some future meeting, 1 shall 

leave to call your notice toa few of these. My 
only object, at the present time, is to introduce the 
subject, in the hope that it may secure your kind in- 
dulgence, if not your full approbation, Whatever 
may be your voice,gentlemen, I shall enjoy the pleas 
ing sentiment, that my aim has been to save the lives 
men, and to afford at least to wenn bye os 
mortals, increased opportunities to prepare thei 
eternal state. [New York Enquirer. 
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CHANGE OF PROPRIETORS. 

The undersigned announces, with profound 
to the subscribers to this journal, that his 
perty in it, and in all the debts due to it,has been 
sold and transferred to Messrs. I. Irvine Hitchcock & 
Co. These gentlemen have engaged, as Editor, 
Mr. Gideon B. Smith, a gentleman well acquainted 
with the concerns of the American Farmer, and the 
manner of conducting it; and eminently well qualified 
to maintain its character and to give it even additional 
value and utility. The subscriber solicits therefore, 
with confidence, a continuance of that support, in the 
way of subscription and correspondence, which has bee 
heretofore so liberally afforded to this, the first journal 
established for the exclusive promotion of American 
Agriculture. If its publication has contributed to essen- 
tial and visible improvements in the various departments 
and processes of our husbandry and rural economy; the 
public is indebted for them to the talents and publie 
spirit of numerous experienced and enlightened corres- 
pondents: for any share which the Editor may have had 
in accomplishing results so beneficial, he has been more 
than compensated by the too flattering acknowledg- 
ments of patriotic societies and citizens of eminent 
worth and talents throughout the country. He sin. 
cerely hopes that the interchange of good offices and 
the good will thus established may long, very long 
endure. 

It may be proper to add, that, in relinquishing an 
establishment, which was commenced for amusement 
rather than profit; and which has been continued for 
nearly twelve years under the cheering assurance 
that it was attended with striking advantages to the 
best interests of the country; the subscriber has been 
in no small degree influenced by the apprehension that 
his continuance as Editor, might be supposed to in- 
volve some neglect or omission of his official dutiesas 
Postmaster—he is nevertheless conscious, that those 
duties have been faithfully executed; that no one can 
complain of neglect or ill treatment, and that all have 
been attended to with the most impartial and obliging 
disposition; yet, whatever may be his private con- 
victions, he is not worthy of public esteem who 
disregards public opinion; the subscriber has never af- 
fected to do it, nor could he consistently either with 
his interest or his sense of duty. 

Before parting finally with his patrons, he asks 
one favour—that they will punctually fulfil with his 
successors, their existing engagements. By so doing 
they will confirm their title to the grateful acknow- 
ledgments of their obliged friend and 

Obedient servant, J.S. Sxuvnen. 











By the above valedictory address of Mr. Skinner, it 
will be perceived, that he has retired from the editor- 
ship of the American Farmer—a situation which he 
has filled with distinguished ability for upwards of 
eleven years, with an advantage to his country, and 
a credit to himself, unparalleled in the annals of period- 
ical publications. But we need not speak his eule- 
gy—the whole field of American agriculture resounds 
with it; to him more than to any other person in this 
country, is justly due the credit of elevating the che 
racter of the husbandman; of improving his condition, 
and of “causing two blades of grass to grow, where 
but one grew before,”—which has been said, and truly, 
to be more worthy of monumental fame than the vie- 
tories of heroes, or the achievements of statesmen. 


Our predecessor has introduced his successors to the, 


subscribers and patrons of the Farmer, in a mater 
which would seem to preclude the necessity of an in 
Sak address; but the relation in which the = 
i is now placed towards them, suggests 
propriety of following the custom in such cases, a 
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far, as to state his views and intentions, and 
te slit a continuance of their liberality, and support 
to the establishment now under his editorial charge. 
He is fully aware of the magnitude of the task he has 
undertaken—great and highly responsible at all times, 
but doubly so when the qualifications of the late Edi- 
tor are considered ,— and who has established for the 
Farmer a character, which it would require the best 
exertions of the most gifted to sustain. But even of 
this, he will not permit himself to despair, so long as 
he shall enjoy the friendly regard of his predecessor, 
and avail of his invaluable counsel—which he feels will 
be as paternally bestowed as it will be filially received. 
ently devoted from his earliest days to the im- 
wement of every cundition of human life, and being 
icularly partial to agricultural pursuits, the under- 
ioned finds his highest enjoyment in the performance 
*f his present duties; for though the present is the 
commencement of his career in this capacity, agricul- 
tural subjects have been his study and the theme of 
his pen for many years; and his labours will afford him 
teful sensations when duty urges him on, as 
ahey did when pleasure alone smilingly invited him to 
eld. 
ee introduction of the culture of silk into the Unit- 
ed States, has long been a subject of deep interest to 
him. When very few persons in the country could 
be found willing to believe in its practicability, much 
less to step forth as its champions, he took it up and 
has pursued it to the full extent of his powers to 
the present time, both by precept and example. ‘This 
subject will continue to receive his attention; for the 
more he views it, the more thoroughly is he convinc- 
ed that this country above all others is the best adapt- 
ed to it; and he conceives he hazards little in predict- 
ing, that even the present generation will find in silk 
a principal staple of the country. In the course of his 
attention to this subject, he has collected much valua- 
ble information, which it will be his duty to lay before 
the public. But, in his editorial career noone branch 
of avticulture shall receive attention to the neglect of 
any other; for as all branches are embraced in the in- 
terests of his readers, it will be his duty to bestow equal 
attention upon all. 

In conelusion, the undersigned would address him- 
self to the correspondents ot the American Farmer, 
and solicit a continuance of their invaluable contribu. 
tions, to which his predecessor acknowledges himself 
so much indebted, and without which the present in- 
eumbent must utterly fail. Ali favours of this kind, 
however small, will be duly and gratefully acknowl- 

; and we would earnestly urge upon the atten- 
tion of agriculturists the fact—which, Mr. Skinner 
has often done before—that the great value of the 
American Farmer, is attributable to its highly respec- 
table correspondents. It is to the facility afforded by 
the press to the interchange of ideas, that the present 
improvement in all the departments of life is attribu- 
table, and in none more than in that of agriculture. 
We therefore earnestly invite the patrons of the Ame- 
tican Farmer, to avail of our columns as a medium for 
this exchange of ideas—let each subscriber contribute 
something, and the whole will form an Encyclopedia 
of Agriculture to each. The subscriber's connexion 
with the Farmer office for some time past has made 
him acquainted with the character of many most va- 
lued writers, who formerly contributed to its columns, 
and he would respectfully suggest to them, that, like 
all other concerns of life, agriculture is a progressive- 
ly improving science, and that there is yet much to be 
written, and much to be learned, before it shall arrive 
at that state of perfection which shall authorize them 
tolay down their pens. Weinvite them, therefore, to 
go with us to the field, and join us in planting and 
eultivating, with.the hope of participating in the har- 
vest of a good crop. Giveon B. Smiru. 

¢€s All communications for the American Farmer, 
and all letters of business relating thereto (the latter 
must hereafter be id,) must be addressed to the 
proprietors, “I. Irvine Hitchcock & Co.” Those sub- 
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scribers who are in arrears in their accounts at the 
office, will readily perceive the necessity of settling 
all arrearages with as little delay as possible, remit- 
ing thé amount by mail as above directed at the risk 
of the publishers. Prompt attention by those concern- 
ed, to the above request, — it might be deemed an 
act of strict justice only, will under existing circum- 
ag be viewed and acknowledged as a special 
avor. 








Excuance Parers.—Editors with whom we ex- 
change, are particularly requested to direct their pa- 
pers to “American Farmer.” 

As our exchange list has become burdensome, those 
editors who do not receive the Farmer hereafter, will 
please consider the exchange discontinued. 





All communications for the Farmer shall either be 
published or acknowledged, in the number next suc- 
ceeding their receipt; and, to save postage to subscri- 
bers, receipts for re! will be enclosed in the suc- 
ceeding number of the Farmer. 





Procress or THE Sitx Curture.—An inci- 
dent occurred in our office a day or two since, which 
we wish all the people of the United States could 
have witnessed. It was the exhibition of a specimen of 
American silk. Mr. Rapp, the respectable head of 
the society at Economy, in Pennsylvania, paid us .a 
visit, wearing a most beautiful figured black silk vest, 
and black silk handkerchief, the material of which was 
made, from the worm to the loom, by his society. In 
a conversation with him he remarked, (what he had 
stated before in a letter to the Editor, published in a 
late number of the Farmer,) that they found no diffi- 
culty in any branch of the silk culture; that it was 
not more difficult than raising wheat, and much 
less laborious; and that he had little doubt that we 
should. export silk in ten years. We feel assured, 
that no person whosaw the vest and handkerchief, and 
heard Mr. Rapp’s remarks upon the subject, could 
have harboured a doubt for another moment of the 

racticability of cultivating silk, as a staple in the 

nited States. We shall, probably, shortly have a 
specimen of this silk in the office, and shall gratify 
our own feelings by exhibiting it to all who may find 
it convenient to call. 





Baxeweir Suecr.—We learn with pleasure, that 
John Barney, Esq. of Delaware, will be in Baltimore 
on Monday next, with a flock of his superior Bakewell 
sheep, intended for Robert Oliver, Esq. and Charles 
A. Barnitz, Esq. of York, Pa. He will also bring 
with him two rams and two ewes, of the same breed 
for sale. 





INQUIRY. 

Extract to the Editor, dated August 26th, 1830. 

Will you ask some of your intelligent correspon- 
dents, in the next Farmer, for a cure for warts in 
horses?—I can find nothing in the books on the sub- 
ject, and have a horse of good appearance doomed to 
the plough, because he has enormous warts on him, 
some as big as hen’s eggs, and quite raw. I havealso 
a filly, with a vast number of small ones covering the 
nose. It is a little remarkable, that the books are si- 
lent on this subject.—I hope some correspondent will 
aid me. Your most obedient servant. N. G. 





Important To THE ToBACco TRADE.—We learn, 
says the New York Mercantile, by letters from Paris, 
that the concours for tobacco (on sale by tender to 
the French government,) is abolished. The letters 
further state, that the Regie, having its full supplies 
of Virginia tobacco, for 1831, none will be wanted be- 
fore 1832. This had been anticipated from a previous 
official communication recommending to the French 
merchants not to import tobacco-with a view of selling 





it to the Regie. 
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Latest Forricx News. | 


By several arrivals we have intelligence from Eu- 
rope to the 22nd July, the most interesting items of 
which are, the capture of Algiers by the French, 
and the prospect of the crops in ‘ 
was surrendered to the French army-on the 5th July, 
after a severe contest of several days. The follow- 
ing are extracts from the official bulletin of the 
French commander:— 


To His Excellency the President of the Council of. 
Ministers. 


La Casvuza, July 5, $ o'clock, P. M. 


Prince—The opening of the fire before the fort of 
the Emperor was deferged till the 4th of July, in or- 
der that all the batteries might fire at once. I — 
that by striking awe into the enemy on the vi 
day by a great supériority in our fire, I should abridge 
the duration of the operation. 

The trenches. were opened on the night of the 
29th, after which the works were not-interrupted a 
moment. During the night, and even im the hours 
when the workmen are generally relieved, the ene- 
my’s artillery fired but little. During the day the 
Turkish and Arab sharp shooters, protected by the 
bushes, stole into the ravines which were to the left 
of the attack. ‘They wounded a~pretty considerable 
number of men; but the troops were soon covered by 
epaulements. ‘ 

We had reason te vigorous sallies. The 
occupation of the fort of the Emperor allowed the 
enemy to assemble without danger before the Casu- 
ba. ‘They did not profit by this. advantage. Howe- 
ver, every thing was ready to give them a good re- 
ception. 

The batteries had been erected with astonishi 
rapidity. Among the 26 pieces.of artillery moun 
in them, there were ten 24 pounders, six 16 poun- 
ders; four 10 inch mortars, and six 8 inch howitzers. 

All was ready before daybreak on the 4th. At four 
o’clock in the morning, a rocket gave the signal, and 
the firing commenced; that of the enemy replied for 
three hours with much briskness. The Turkish gun- 
ners, though the wideness of the embrazures left 
them almost wholly exposed, remained bravely at 
their posts, but could not long contend against the 
skill and intrepidity of ours, whom Gen. La Hitte 
animated by his example and counsel. At 8 o’clock, 
the firing of the fort was silenced; that of our batte- 
ries continued to ruin the works. The order to make 
a breach had been given, and was beginning to be 
executed, when at 10 o'clock, a dreadful explosion 
caused part of the fort to disappear. Torrents of 
flame, clouds of dust and smoke, rose to a prodigious 
height; stones were thrown in all directions, but did 
not cause any serious accident—Gen. Hurel, who 
commanded. the trenches, did not lose a moment to 
pass over the space between our troops and the fort, 
and to place them in the midst of the ruins of it. It 
seems certain, that about nine o'clock, the troops who 
defended it, being discouraged, returned into the city, 
crying that they were sacrificed to no purpose, and’ 
that then the Dey ordered the powder-magazine in 
the fort to be blown up. At 2 o'clock a of truce 
was brought to me on the ruins of the fort Emperor. 
It was the Secretary to the Dey. . 

Here follows a detail of the negociation which re-. 
sulted in the surrender of the city and public proper- 


ty to the French.» The Day has retired to a private 
house under the tion of the French army. ‘The 
property captured had been officially announced to be 


1500 pieces of artillery in bronze, more than 30 ships, 
the marine and military arsenals, and “55,000,000 of 
francs, (about $10,000,000.) The greatest tranquil- 
lity reigned in the city of Algiers at the last accounts, 
and the most cordial frie ip existed between the 
French and the inhabitants: latter treated their 
conquerors as liberators, and so considered them. The 
Algerines had estimated their loss at upwards of 10,000 
men, killed and wounded; and that of the French, in 
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killed, wounded or disabled from various causes, was 
computed at between 4000 and 5000: of this number, 
the tilled and severely wounded amounted to about 
1200 


_ The funeral of the late King of England took place 
on the 15th July, with the usual ceremonies, with 
the details of which the English papers are occupied. 
A considerable advance had taken place in the 
prices of bread stuffs, in consequence of apprehensions 
‘of a bad harvest; but unexpected supplies had again 


them. 
he accounts of the state of the harvest ip Ireland 
are most alarming. : 
London Corn Exchange, July 19. 
There was a large arrivalof English and Foreign 
Wheat last week, a fair return of other descriptions 
of Corn, and a great quantity of Flour. There is a 
small arrival of fresh up this morning of all kinds of 
Grain. The greater part of last week was very fine, 
but yesterday was extremely wet, and this morning 
showery. The millers hesitate to purchase Wheat at 
the present extravagant rates, as the top price of 
Flour remains unvaried, and the trade was very dull; 
however, some few select samples rather exceeded 
the terms of last Monday; all other qualities sold 
very heavily, chiefly to country buyers, at former 


. prices.—-Flour meets a moderate demand at former 


rices. 
" Liverpool Corn Market, July 19. 
The advance noted in our early report was very 
fully supported at last Tuesday’s market, and altho’ 
the weather has been much more favorable prices 
have continued to improve. Free grain has become 
exceedingly scarce, and on Saturday fine Baltic red 
Wheats were sold at 11s $d to 11s 6d, and Canadian 
as high as 12s per 70 lbs. which is an advance of 
fully 4d per bushel on last quoted prices. Bonded 
in has advanced in an equal proportion, and there 
is little on sale. Flour is 1s to.2s, and Oat meal 2s 
per sack higher. Upwards of 20,000 bris. of 
Flour have changed hands, without producing any 
variation in prices; 32s to 34s are now the current 
rates. 
Liverpool Cotton Market, July 19. 
The demand for Cotton has again been extensive, 
the sales amounting to upwards of 34,400 bags, of 
which $3,000 Americans and 1,500 Brazil have been 
on speculation. The prices of Brazil have improv- 
ed 4d, and the lower qualities of American descrip- 
tions 1-8d per lb,; but in other kinds no alteration 
has taken place. The demand for cottons continues 
very steady, at former rates; about 3,000 bags have 
been sold on Saturday and to-day. 
Liverpool Corn Exchange, July 20. 
The imports of Grain have been very trivial since 
our last. At this day’s market the business done 
was very limited at advanced prices. Wheat, free, 
2d a 3d; in bond, 6d a 8d per 701b. The duty on 
Wheat is this week reduced 2s per quarter—144d 
per bbl. on Flour, and is 6d per quarter on Rye 
from foreign ports.—American Flour, sweet, 383 a 
42s; sour, bond 28 a 30s 6d. 


Extract from a letter, dated Liverpool, July 21. 

Our Cotton market, after three weeks of great 
activity, became quiet yesterday—not more than 
600 bales were sold—and, unless some speculators 
come forward, it may remain quiet for two or three 
weeks; but it cannot be so longer, as the spinners, 
with all they have lately taken, cannot keep out 
lo than three weeks. The weather is fine to- 
day, and Flour dull at 32s a 33s. 

The Editors of the Journal of Commerce are favor- 
ed, via Boston, with the letter of a very respectable 
house, dated Liverpool, July 21. 

The continuance of fine weather for the past few 
days has checked the demand for bonded wheat and 
flour, and yesterday very little was done in those ar- 

icles; prices remain nominally without alteration. 

Another letter dated the 20th says—There have 





been some sales of flour in bond to-day at 34s “ But 
speculations depends entirely on the weather as the 
crop is not at all injured yet. 

Havre Market.—On the 13th the cotton market 
was quite brisk, chiefly caused by the movements of 
the speculators. The sales of American extended to 
1623 bags, as follows, 1060 Upland at 88 a 88ic. 
except 49 bales at 894c; 190 Alabamas at 89c; 373 
Tennessee at 83 a 864c. 

Prices Current in New York, August 28. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20a224. Colton, New Orleans .11 
a .134; Upland, .10 a.124; Alabama, .10a.13. 
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1830. Sun. Length| Moon, 

Serremser. | Rises. Sets. lof days.| rises, 

i 

H. M.| H. M.| He M.| B. M, 

Saturday,.... 4| 535 | 6 25| 1250] 7 99 

Sunday,...... 5| 5 86) 6 24/| 12 48] 8 09 

Monday,..... 6; 5 38| 6 22| 12 44| “8 49 

Tuesday,.... 7/ 5 39] 6 21| 12 42| 9 99 

Wednesday, 8| 5 40| 6 20/ 12 40 | 10 19 

Thursday,... 9} 5 42/| 6 18] 12 36 | 11 09 

Cotton | Friday, ....... 10| 5.44] 6 16 | 12 34 | mom, 


Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax.12a.17. Flar, Ame- 
rican, 728. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a——; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.624 a 5.75; Canal 5.75 a 6.00; 
Balt. Howard st. -—— a ——; Richmond city mills, —— 
country, —a 5.624; Alexand’a, 5.50 a 5.624; Freder- 
icksburg Petersburg, 5.624 a 3 Rye Flour, 
3-15 a—— ; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.75 a —— per hd 
18.00 a 14.00. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a ——; Vir. 
1.10 a 1.12; Rye, North, 64a 66; Corn, Yel. Nor. .58 a 
60; Barley, — a— Oats,South and North, .26 a .34; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 2 10.00; prime a 6.25 a 6.624; 
cargo —— a —— Butter, N. York, 124.15; shipping, 
8a10; Lard,.11a.124; Pork, mess bbl. 14.00 a 14.75; 
prime 9.75 a 10.00; cargo ——. 
Prices Current in Philadelphia, August 30. 

Bees-waz, yellow .20a.21; Beans, bushel $.75 a .80; 
Beef, mess 10.00 a—- prime 8 a9, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1,748, No.2, 5.a6; Cotton, New Orleans .1]4a .13; 
Upland 11 a 12, Tennessee 11 a 12, Alabama 11 a 
12; Feathers, South. .32a.33, West. .31a.32; Flaz.6a 
-1. Flour, sup. 5.50; fine, 5.25a ——- Rye 3.50 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 12.00 a —-, bls. a 2.50; Flaxseed, 
cask 9.50; bu. 1.25 a ——; Grain, Wheat 1.03 a 1.06 
Rye 50a 52, Corn |. c. white, 48 a .50, Lc. yeHow, 50 
a .52, u. c, round, 54 a 56; Oats .26 a .28; Barley, Pa. 
—a.—; do. East. — a —; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey 11. a 124, Virginia 10a 11, Western9 a 10. 
Hemp, 210 a 220; Lard, .-.a .9; Oil, linseed, 78 a 79. 
Pork, mess, — a 14.50 ——, prime 12.00 a —; cargo 11. 
Rice, 2.252.715; Tobacco, Kentucky .3 a .6, Vir. .$ 2.05; 
Wool, common washed Ib. .40 a .45, half blood .50a 53. 
three quarters blood . 53a 57, full blood 58 a .60; un- 
washed, generally 10 cents less, according to quality. 


Prices Current in Charleston, August 28. 

Cotton, Sea-Island, .23a25,. Stained.12a16. San- 
tee, .21a 23. Main, .21 a23. Upland, inferior and 
common .9a .10, fair to good,.10 a 104, prime to 
choice, .10a.115-8. Rice, prime, $27 a .3.00, inferior 
to good, do. $2.1-8 a .2.3-8. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $53.—-Corn, .60 a .62. 
Oats 37 a .——; Peas, 65. Hay, prime Northern, 80 
a &5. Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
.27 a .28; bbls. 28 a 29; New Orleans, old .32 a.33. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44.a.64. Manufac- 
tured .9 214; Cavendish.20a33. Beeswax, .18 a.—; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84.a.9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
-6 a .64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .14 a 144; 
Prime, .— a .1l, scarce. Bacon, .7 a .— cents; 
Hams, .84 a 9; Lard, 11 a 12. Butler, Goshen, .18 a .—; 
inferior, .8 a .10. 


AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE AND 
SEED-STORE, 


No. 36, West Pratt-street, Baltimore. 


ON HAND, and constantly manufacturing, a general 
assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of 
the best materials and on the latest and most approved 
plans. The Subscriber’s WHEAT FANS are of the 
ljatest improvement, and will be warranted to please. 
His Patented CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS 
have never been surpassed in this, or any other coun 
try, for durability, focility of cutting, and adaptation 
to any power and every kind of long forage; and also 
for cutting rags for making paper. All persons mak- 
ing, vending or using the aforesaid patented improve- 
ments without proper authority from the Patentee, 
must expect to meet the penalty of the law for all such 
offences. Also on hand, a general assortment of GAR- 
DEN SEEDS, grown and warranted by the Messrs. 
J. S. EASTMAN. 














Landreths, of Philadelphia. 








Moon—Last Quarter—9th, 10h. 53m.—Afternoon, 
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BattimorE Markets.—The flour and grain market 
has been quite unsettled during the week, in conse. 
quence of rumours that the harvest in England would 
be affected by bad weather, and that the direct trade with 
the British colonies had been opened to our commeree, 
The experience of a few years past will have taught 
our farmers to place little dependence upon rumoun 
relative to European crops just before harvest; and 
subsequent arrivals have contradicted the reports rela- 
tive to the colonial trade. For a few hours this week 
best white wheat was held and some sales made at 
$1.18; but our quotations exhibit the prices at which 
transactions were effected yesterday. The advanced 
price of flour is owing more to the extreme scarcity 
than to any thing else—neafly all the mills which sup 
ply us with Moward street flour have been compelled 
to suspend grinding for want of water. The demand 
is also very limited, and no business doing worthy of 
remark. Our quotations of flour may therefore be con- 
sidered nominal—the wagon price of Howard street 
yesterday was $5.50. Beef is plenty, dull, and of course 
depressed in price. 


Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a er common, 3.508 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14,00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.50a 8.00. Cuba .18.004 
28.00—St. Domingo, 8.00 a 15.00. The inspections of 
the week are 398 hhds Maryland, 28 hhds. Ohio; 
and 2 hhds. Pennsylvania, total 428 hhds. 


Fiour—best white wheat family, $6.25 a 6.50—su- 
per. Howard-street 5.624 4 5.75-city mills, 5.374 a 5.50 
Susquehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25 GRAIN; 
best red wheat, 1.00 a 1.03;-—best white do. 1.06 
a—— ‘common red 90 a .95——Corn, white, .53 a.64 
yellow .53 a .54—-Rvye, .— a .50-——Oars, «25 a 2% 
Beans, .90 a 1.00-Peas, .50 a. 6€0-CLoven seep, .5.00 
Timothy, 2.00 a 2.50—OrcHarD Grass, 1.25 a 1.50— 
Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a $74 lb.—Bar.er, - 
FLAXSEED, 874--Corron, Vir. 94 a 104--Lou. 114.412} 
—Alab. .94 a.11—Tenn..94 a. 10—N. Car. .84 a .104- 
Upland 10 a 12-Wuisxey, bhds. Ist p. .28 a—; in bbls 
80a WooL, common, unwashed, }b..15 a.16— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--full do. .80 4.35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russié, 
ton, $210 ¢c ——; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— Ib. walter 
rotted, .6c.—Fis, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl 
— a——do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. }, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb]. 4.25 a. 4.50 
Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50, a 5.624 No. 2, 4.87 a 5.00-—No, 
$3, 3.87 a 4.00-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, 10c.-Feathers, 
$4 a 35—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.874 4— 
ground, 1.25 41.50 bb).-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.004 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.00 a 4.25—Pine Wood, by the veseel 
load, 2.00. Oak, 2.75 a 3.—Hickory, $4.50. 
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gm the Western Tiller.) 


Sugar from Beets, in a letter from 
on Hon. ee Sekeon of South Carolina, to 

the Hon. Jacob Burnet, Ohio. , 

(Concluded from page 194.) 

The French have three modes of seeding; the first 
is to sow broadcast, leaving a~balk or open space be- 
tween the beds, for the purpose of receiving,by trans- 
plantation, the superabundant production of the space 
sown. When the plants attain the length of the 
finger, they turn in a numerous force of low priced 
hands and thin out the beds sown, filling — the 
spaces on those beds where ‘the seed,has failed, and 
transplanting the rest to the balks between. 

The second method is to sow, in fact, a nursery 
very thick, and when the root is. near as thick as the 
finger, to thin it out, leaving as many as can be reared 
in the nursery, and setting out the rest in land pro- 
perly prepared to receive them. The last,and in my 
opinion the only one which ought to be adopted is to 
drill it. ‘This the author recommends strongly as the 
best mode. And it seems that they have adopted 
into use the English horse-drill, and some other ma- 
thines of the same kind of thegr own invention. But 
I fear we shall find very little land in our country in 
sufficient tilth to admit of the use of such machines, 
and which at least afte, perhaps, only adapted to the 
use of your gentleman farmers, who are more attach- 
ed toa neat operation than a profitable one. If the 
beet is to be cultivated extensively in our country, it 
must be effected according to our own agricultural ha- 
bits. I calculate on the use of the plough; this will 
require three feet between the rows. The trench 
may be traced with a small drill-plough and the seed 
is not too small to be dropped by the hand and covered 
by the foot—This is the work of inferior and cheap 
hands and may be economically applied, even when 
you intend to cultivate with the hoe, in which alter- 
native the drills may be two feet apart. By crossing 
the drill with a coulter at a foot apart, your seed may 
be laid as regularly as you please. It will always be 
prudent to drop two or three seed where you mean 
only one plant to remain. It guards against the ac- 
dental failure of the seed and furnishes 2 supply for 
transplanting to places where total failures may oc- 
cur. ; 
The foot pressed upon the place = on seed 2 

dro will generally give «a sufficient covering, 
aLh cught oat aumdee inch of light earth, 
calculated to settle dowp ya an inch. dai ae 
Attending the crops. is is very simple; it econ- 
sists only oy oot & earth stirred and the weeds 
down, and if the rcots show a great tendency to rise 
above the surface, throw a light covering of earth on 
each side by the plk..gh or hoe. ‘The hoe must in- 
dispensably be used, since working between the plants 
‘can only be effected by it, and the narrow tobacco hoe 
will be found best adapted to the purpose. The leaves 
soon spread and keep down the grass by covering the 
earth. When this takes place, of course the plough 
must be laid aside. Some persons gather the A 

leaves for their stock. But this process if ever to 
recommended requires so much judgment in the execu- 
tion that it had better be dispensed with. ° 

Harvesting the Beet. The beet is, geeky. a 
biennial plant, not seeding until its second year; yet 
this rule seems not to be general, or perhaps the cha- 
racteristic may be lost by repeated production in ‘a 
southern climate, or is not found equally existing in 
every species. I have three varieties now under my 
eye, the common red, the yellow, and the red turnip 
rooted, all planted at the same time. The two for- 
mer have not seeded, but the latter.is in full bearing. 
Yet in four or five years cultivation of the turmp 
rooted beet, (which have not long ‘been introduced 
here,) I have never experienced the same thing e- 
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fore, e very partially—-There may be some- 
thing peculiar in the species, for it is the only variety 
that I would cultivate in this vicinity. 


The fact that the beet generally, is a biennial plant | will 


would seem to lead to one of two conclusions, either 
that frost cannot kill the root, or that it is best adapt” 
ed toa mild climate, contrary to the opinion of our 
author. It is obVious that ina native state the root 
of a biennial plant must live through the exposure of 
one winter, otherwise it becomes extinct in one year. 
In this climate and probably some degrees farther 


north, the cold never freezes it, and seldom paps 


its growth. We sow, it in September and October, an 
never think of drawing it, except for immediate use, 
or sheltering it at all. But in France it is othervise, 
and is so in our eastern states where it is cultivated 
for export. This would seem to give us in the south | 
an advantage in cultivating the beet, but it is very 
inconsiderable when duly estimated. The root must 
be drawn and transplanted to the factory in any cli- 
mate; and what it may gain with us in size during 
the winter, would probably be lost in the quality of 
the juice. While’that which is gathered and housed 
in the north would be improving in value by the es- 
cape of the aqueous particles. 

hen the root has attairied the maturity for mak- 
ing sugar, it is discovered by red spots appearing on | 
the leaves, which then begin to roll up*and incline to 
the earth. This oecurs, in France, in September 
and October, and can always be’ verified. by the hy-~ 
drometer, or by actual experiment. The process of 
making sugar then commences, and the mill is sup- 
plied for some time, direct from the field. “As the 
eold increases, the roots are deposited in proper places 
of shelter, or in the warehouses of the mill. Very 
minute instructions are given® for ing, eco- 
nomically this, which 1s by far the most laborious 
operation to the cultivator. But the whole process 
consists in drawing the roots, cutting off the crowns, 
and piling or transporting them to market, or to the 
cellar, ur house of deposite. All this may very 
well be left to the judgment and means of the culti- 
vator. ‘I'wo things, however, it may be well to no- 
tice. The first is the great advantage of gathering 
the roots ina dry time, they are more easily extri- 
cated, the earth can be shaken from the roots without 
washing, and the juice is always much more produc- 
tive. The other is, that the labor of cutting off the 
heads is much facilitated by having the roots laid in 
lines, with their crowns tuward each other, leaving 
an alley for the operator, through which he walks 
with a knife fixed obliquely to the end of a staff, and 
thus cuts each head with a single effort and down- 
ward motion. The heads then lie conveniently either 
to be covered in for manure, or to be gathered and 
cured or transported for the stock. 

Profit. In his eighth chapter, the author com- 
mences, elaborately, this all absorbing subject. And 
he does it first upon actual experiment, secondly, 
upon calculations founded upon ascertained facts. 
But the latter, although seemingly upon very rea- 
sonable assumptions, greatly overgoes the result of 
the former. It is obvious that calculations of profit 
made upon the price of land, labour, manures, the in 
France, can afford no adequate means of determini 
the question of profit in our country. But the quan- 
tity in proportion to the land cultivated may be ap- 
proached, if not determined. Accordingly from an 
average of crops obtained from ten respeetable far- 
mérs, in the same year, he finds the quantity pro- 
duced to be 23,751 kilogrammes, about 47,500 pounds 
the hectare.* Varying individually from 12,500k. to 
$7,500k. to the hectare. With this product, howe- 
ver, the author assigns very plausible reasons for be- 
ing greatly dissatisfied; for if the hectare contains 
about 95,259 square feet, and each square foot will 
produce a root of a kilogramme in weight, it follows 





* A kilogramme is a little more than two Ibs.—A beer 


tare‘a little above two acres. 











95,259 
which ‘he says 
the north of 







uce a beet weighing eleven of’ twelve 

t to be very iaadonanacine will take = 
our measure, planted in beets one foot a: 
ps wpe between the drill. This giv 
for every three feet, superficial measure, to which 
may fairly allow four pounds-weight. We will take 
the acre, for round numbers, to contain 44,000 square 
feet, which, divided by $, will give us 14,666. beets. 
ee ne ee have # pro- 
duct of 58,664 pounds of root. The beet may be 
made to yield 97 or 8 per cent. of juice, if properly 
operated upon,-but we will take it at 60 per cent. 
which js lowest product, and that yields us, in 
round numbers, 35,000 Ibs. of juice, which at 5 per 
cent. produces 1750 Ibs. of brown sugar, besides the 
molasses. 

This is little inferior to sugar cane, and compared 
profitable.. ‘To cover casualties, we will reduce it to 
‘one. half, and if the —_ but six cents per 

ized will be very great "per 
acre. 

~~ th dis: 1 te 
gards as the most indispensable requisite to the suc- 
cess of sugar making, and the greatest difficulty at- 


with most other articles of cultivation immensely 
pound, the product 

paration of the beet root. ‘Thig the author re- 
tending this branch of agriculture. “If,” says. he; 


“‘we could gather it as it was~ wanted) as do 
with cane, every difficulty would vanish.” If this 


be literally true, it certainly leaves a t advan 
in favor of those regions in which the: climate a 
ders it practicable. “aien 

“The preservation,” he observes “during four 
months at least, is indispensable, for if it be proposed 
to work off a whole crop without housing any part, 
it would require means of such extent as would turn 
the scale of profit against the article. that, 
one of the great advantages of its culture is that it 
furnishes moist for animals, duri 
season; an ad) 
worked off in’ time, since the palp would 
spoil before it could be consumed.” 

As the vegetative force of the beet continues after 
it is drawn, it is‘obvious that it must remain subject 
to important changes, and it would seem that some of 
these changes are favorable and some unfavorable to 
the production of sugar; since, according to our au- 
thor, it has been found that the juice sometimes will 
not crystalize, and thus the operator is compelled to 
resort to distillation in order to indemnify himself. 
And yet, by suffering the beet to remain somewhat 
longer it produced very fine sugar. 

eat, generated from the mass of beets itself, 

Ts to be the greatest evil to be dreaded, and 
is ayoided by not piling them in large masses and ad- 
ng as much air as will preserve a temperature 
from 10° of Reaumur down to the freezing poi 
is probable, I will suggest, that if stacked in 
ricks upon tayers of corn stocks or rye straw this 
danger would be avoided, and the roots might pte 
bly be thus preserved in stacks in the open field, co- 
vered well with straw secured from being blown off: 

A free circulation of air, as far as is consiétent 
with avoiding freezing, is found never to injure ‘the 
beet; on the contrary, although it causes it t6 lose 
half its weight by 2 the sugar remains, 
and is more easily developed, although the di 
of reducing the pulp is increased; nor does it 
its vegetative power, since if immersed in water it 
soon .resumes its plumpness and 
crown however must not be wounded. 4 
yy Effects of frost. The beet will rot 
the cold reaches from three to seven.degrees below 


if 





the freezing point; and then it suffers no injury for 


te. 
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the e of making sugar, except that it.is more 
diffivult to grind. But after freezing if ngt worked 
off before a thaw ensues, it will certainly rot. Ex- 
ing it to-sudden and great changes of temperature 
Ef nd also to predispose it to rot. ’ : 
» Theré are five modes by which the beet is*preserv- 
ed in France, through the winter, viz:—Ist, in the 
“open air; 2d, in ditches; $d, in cellars; 4th, in store 
houses; 5th, in a mode recommended by the author. 
The first is by piling it in convenieat, dry, accessi- 
ble places, covering it well with straw or leaves 
some add a covefing of earth like that of a coal kiln. 
The second is by digging ditches of such length as 
the crop may require, and after filling them and pil- 
ing the roots up somewhat above the: surface to cover 
the whole with earth so as te turn the rain, or with 
* gtraw or leaves and then with earth. This mode is 
recommended for convenience and is found quite suf- 
ficient, provided the ditch be quite dry and not above 
four or five feet wide. It is favorable to Preserving a 
Tegular temperature, and the root is not apt to fer- 
ment when the ditch is not above five feet wide and 
three deep. 
$. The preservation in cellars, partakes. of the 
same advantages provided they are dry and ventilated 
and the root is got piled in too large a mass. 
4: Barns or storé-houses admit of the most perfect 
tion, but care must be taken not to pile the 
Toots too high, to deprive them of a circulation of air, 
or in any mode to increase the mass so as to produce 
fermentation. 
5. The improvement recommended’ by the author, 


consists only in providing the means of | ing and 
ventilating at pleasure, a long narrow se, 80 
as to preserve the plants from freezi time of se- 
vere cold, and to facilitate the ev jon of the 
fo particles, as much as may be deetied advisa- 

@. f 


Making Sugar from the Beet. 

Achard, in his experiments, extracted the sugar by 
slicing and drying the root, and then soaking it in 
water until the sugar was extracted: The water was 
then evaporated by boiling, and the crystals of sugar 
remained. However perfect this mode, it is obvious- 
ly not calculated for ting the undertaking on a 
large scale. Yet Achard thought otherwise; and con- 
sidered it as both practical and profitable.” 

The extraction of sugar from the beet, appears not 
to have succeeded thoroughly in Franee, until the 
year 1812, when Derosne applied animal labour to 
the manufacturing and refining of sugar. Util this 
time, our author observes, “the course of cultivation, 
the ignorance of many manufacturers, political events, 
and the imperfection of the mode and manner, re- 
tarded the erection of what is now the most beautiful 
column of French agriculture.” 

The great majority of the French manufacturers of 
beet sugar, prefer to proceed by what they call “the 
process of continuity,” that is, never letting it cool or 
granulate, but passing it immediately through the 
process necessary for converting it into loaf sugar. 
And, ny oleae author disapproves of this course, 
I must think it is attended a great gaving of 
» time, and fuel. yk 

The first act, preparatory td obtaining the juice 
from the beet, is to scrape it clean from the earth and 
which adhere to it, to this some add a washing, 
any of the beets are of too large a size to 
into the mill, they are cut or quarteted longitudinally 
at the same time. The washing is most conveniently 
effected by dipping baskets of them into running wa- 

as the sand and earth will subside from the 
ing is pot deemed an indispensable 


The pulp is then reduced as fine as possible, in a 
which the French call a gmter. There are 
three mills of this description presented by the au- 


ion 
to you the only one I think 
io take to pleces 
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fashioned Dutch coffee mill, fixed in «box, and de- 


‘Only have to dg out that you want a certain opera- 
tion performed, and there is little cause to doubt that 


pass | from the beet-juice will tend to give us a general ac- 
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positing the nd coffee in a drawer, to understand 
the anes a this mill. It is a truncated cone 
fixed vertically with the base upwards and revolving 
horizontally in the hollow of another cone, the outer 
surface of ene and the inner surface of the other be- 
ing armed with teeth, arranged spirally. But, for’ 
this part of the.operation, I can see no reason why 
your apple mills and ema may not be brought into 
requisition. Certain I am that ourcob mills and cot- 
ton screws would answer our a. Here, howe- 
ver, we come upon the forte of our countrymen. You 


a machine will be speedily invented or improved to 
do it in the best mode possible. The object at this 
stage is to apply the most effectual and economical 
mode of reducing the beet to the consistency of paste. 
For pressing, we already have machines of almost 
unlimited power. But I strongly suspect that both 
operations would soon be united in a series of pairs of 
sugar-rollers, fixed horizontally, one pair above the 
other, and the lower pair perhaps pressed on each 
other by a spring. : 

This is a very material operation, since if perfect, 
it will give you 92 or 95 per cent. of juice, and in 
general, is so imperfect as to yield only sixty to se- 
venty percent. There is_great room there for im- 
provement. , 2 

Perhaps, however, I may undervalue Mons, Odob- 
bel’s mill, since it is said to pass about 8000 lbs. of 
beet root per hour. This is doing a great deal of 
work, and it is said to cost only from 1,500 to 
2,000 francs. .When projected, to be worked by four 
horses, and requiring the attendance of only two 
hands—one,to throw,in the beets, and the other to 
clear away the pulp. A boy I presume must be em- 
ployed in driving the horses. 

ft is laid down 4s to this department of the work, 
that it should be carried in just so fast as to keep the 
press employed, since the action of the air di 
ped wy to turn black. Also, that the mill must be 
w once a day to clear it of any part of the pulp 
bbe a eee .~ ae . t 

‘ower —Every kind of moving power is 
cine’ ia Pieaes, but a are supposed . Me most 
economical, since they may be supported on the pulp 
after passing the press. Steam I suppose will among 
us, soon assert its legitimate supremacy. 

Ezpressing the Juice.—The French fill the por 
into canvass bags to subject it to the press. It is 
possible our ingenuity may suggest some more e¢o- 
nomical means. This, however, is certainly recom- 
mended by the facility it gives to transportation and 
other movements. Their presses are of all kinds, u 
to the hydraulic press, complete and philosophical, 
but expensive. On this operation we need little in- 
struction, since our cotton screws may be applied 
with complete effect. 

It is remarked on this process that the grinding 
and pressing should proceed with activity, as it is of 
importance that the juice should undergo as soon as 
possible, what the French call a defecation, or sepa- 
ration of the feces, by which is meant the precipita-, 
tion or subsiding of all extraneous substances sus- 
pended in the combination of sugar and water—thus 
— the juice for the process of evaporation. 

n attempt at the rationale of producing sugar 


quaintance with our subject. It will be found to vary 
but little from the process of making sugar from the 
cane. In all the buildings, arrangements, apparatus 
and conveniences, it would be safe to borrow from the 
rience of our fellow-citizens at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, or the more simple, and not less ingeni- 
ous resources of the small producers in the-sseuth- 
west of » whose whole apparatus consists of a 
trough, or a cider mill and press and a clothes kettle. 
Our author gives us a very minute description of 
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and boilers in use in France, and “Gomenn 
very learned chemical analysis of the” 
confine myself to that general kig 
which is necessary to the practical 


oe . a 
A des the solution of sugar in 

e prevailing substance in the beet, 
‘variably found in it a pro 
leaves and of gum. ‘These itis i 

te by warming, skimming, and precipitation, or 

b, before the process of tion can be success. 
fully prosecuted -—The most common mode of doi 
this, as well in operating upon the beet-juice as: the 
cane, is: by the use of lime. The French chemists 
and manufacturers find it to be more effectually dong 
by the aid of sulphuric acid as well as lime. The 
action of both ef which is invariably promoted by mo . 
derate heat, with continual skimming. : 

It is here that the only difficulties exist in boili 
sugar; for nothing but experience can enable the ope. 
rator to judge precisely what quantity of these sub 
stances to administer in each particular case. In ge 
neral, the quantity is very small, and the expense at 
tending it trifling, but the facility of the process, as 
well as the perfection of the sugar, depends greatly 








vator and manufacturer. But the expense of trangt- 
portation is the obstacle, and hence generally our sw 
gar planters manufacture for themselves, and theit 
success would seem ta indicate that there is little 
difficulty in acquiring the necessary degree of knows 
ledge in this department. ‘I will briefly detail the 
instruction given by the author im using the lime 
alone, and I believe it varies but little from the prae 
tice of others in making sugar from cane. 
called method Ist, or the colonial. 

We will take fifty 
uor to be acted upon. You weigh out eight pounds 
¢ lime slacked = sifted. Mix it with as much 


Heat your liquor to about 60 or 66 d 
mur,.and when ‘the lime has settled 


few minutes. Then take upa portion of the 
into ®clear glass, and by holding it up to the light, 


subsiding repidly, if it has had liming enough. If 
the motion is sluggish and the sediment thin, or in 
small quantities, the liming must be increased in mo 
derate quantities umi] the desired effect is produced. 
The solution of from tree quarters to a pound, is re 


used successively until the effect is produced. 

The quantity here recommended is considered as 
the minimum, and therefore qtite safe. When the 
proper quantity is determined 
ments on the contents of the same vessel, the same 
can be repeated without apprehension. Yet it is safe 
to make experiments from time to time as the season 


of the rout is entered upon. 

The point to be attained in this experiment is to 
administer: just as much lime as is necessary to purify 
without impoverishing the liquor. And this the au- 
thor asserts is what 
obtain above all things. : 

When it is ascertained that the lime is sufficient 
to make feces subside perfectly, the liquor is left 


carefully from the feces into another boiler. 
Should it 
eannot be forthwith subjected to the process of defe 


a deterioration as to produce only molasses or treacle 
for distillation. This is discovered by the quanti 

and of the froth in the boilers, and to 
veut it, it is 


i 








an old] the 


structure, apparatus and operation of the mills 


not be immediately let into the first boiler, to 








on hitting the just medium. This would greatly te 
commend a division of the labour between the culth - 









This is” 
lions as the quantity of lk 
water as will make it into a white fluid like milk— 
of Reau. 
to leave the 
water clear, pour the water in and stir it well for a _ 


liquid 


commended as the quattity which may be safely 
by.one or two experi 


advances and the juice beeomes inspissated by natural _ 
causes, or whenever a new species, or new purehage, 
x 


e operator should endeavor to 


to cool and settle, and when quite clear, is drawn off — 
from any cause that the liquor | 


cation, a fermentation ensues, and it may suffer such . 









you will perceive in it clouds or flakes gathering and : fae 
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aan the trongh. 
"the defecation, the colour is always 


Along 
changed, becoming of a lightish grey, or something 
ap ney it,, An effectual defeeation is deemed so 
indispensable to making sugar, that it ig, thought ad- 
visable, rather to administer too much than too 
little. 


The objections to this most simple mode of defeea- 
tion are, that itis an invariable law of the process, 
that the lime destroys a part of the sugar, and if too 
much is administered, it communicates a bad taste 
and smell to both the sugar and molasses, and ren- 
dering the sugar less fit for the purposes of refining; 
and this gave rise to the improved method of making 
r, called the French method. _ 

This consists in first using the lime and then in 
geutralizing the alkaline quality, thus communicated 
to the juice, by means of sulphuric acid, This is 
said to be altogether a French improvement, but by 
whom invented is unknown. It has however, the 
respectable name of Chaptal to recommend it, and 

to differ in nothing as to the use of the acid, 
from the inethod of Achard, except in using the acid 

uent to the application of the lime. 

The rationale of it is this:—The lime uniting with 
the solution of sugar, alkalizes it to a degree, which 
is unfavorable to the further process of concentrating 
and erystalizing the sugar. The acid is therefore 
used in order to reduce without absolutely neutraliz- 
ing the alkali. The verificatién of the quantity ne- 
cessary is thus obtained, a small quantity, say a quart 
or. n of the ted juice is taken up, and the 
pe ae in it ually in ascertained quantities, 
until the desired state of acidification is produced. 
This is ascertained by mixing a drop of the juice 
_ with a drop of the syrup of violets. The alkali 
turns it green, and must be reduced by the acid, until 
the tinge of green becomes just discernable. __ 

This, it must be remembered, is an improvement, 
not an indispensable part of the process. " 

Concentratien..When the juice has been thus 
medicated, it soon becomes limpid, and is then eare- 
. fully drawn off into another cauldron,in which it is 
ied, and. skimmed until its density be jpcreaséd to 
“aout $0 degrees of the erometer, or t, say, a 
- third'in quantity, when it undergoes another medica~ 
tion, with a view to crystalizing it. ‘This is what 
the author calls clarification, on it may be effected 
by‘any of those substances usually employed for that 
purpose, such as blood, milk, white of eggs, &c. But 
the method recommended, and which seems to be 
nerally adopted, is to use the animal carbon, which 
is now manufactured for that use. It is the colored 
fesiduum of burnt bones, or any other animal sub- 
‘Btatice subjected to the process of carbonation, Our 
large cities will soon furnish an abundance of it, 
whenever a demand arises—It is a compardtively 
cheap article, and need not disgust us, since it has 
attgined to all the purity that fire can produce, before 
it is used. 

The object in using it, is to precipitate all colour- 
ing matter from the juice as well as any extraneous 

tances, which may still remain suspended in or 
combined with the fluid, as well as much of the lime 
_ and acid previously used; and such are said to be its 
beneficial effects, as to cause the beet to yield $34 per 
eent. more sugar than it will without it. 

As quantity can dono harm, I believe the only: 
tule necessary in using the animal carbon, is to throw 
it into*the boiling fluid, until the latter becomes lim- 
- and colourless. A pound is generally enough for 

ive or six gallons, and it is not necessarily lost in the 
tee. ‘This also appears to be an improvement, not an 
le condition.in making sugar. But cer- 
tainly not to be neglected if its use be so very bene- 
ficial as is represented. , 
The quantity necessary in a 


operation can be 
determined in the same mode, with the. lime: or sul- 






say one half, of the liming in ite eold 


REL W.: 





manufacturers, it appears, add to this p 
to have its advantages. . 
~All that remains is — a 
making, concerning which you may obtain the’ me 
perfect ge information” at“ the. mouth of your 
river. It consists in evaporating the water by boi 
until the liquid will crystalize. On this subject 
will conclude withgiving you a few hints whieh you 
may regard as verifications or results of my own lit- 
tle experience. . ° 
The liquor when boiled down to the point of erys- 
talization is still in sich a state of fluidity as leads 
an inexperienced operator to doubt if it will granu- 
late; and there are many tests furnished by this and 
other books for determining the crystalizing point. I 
will not repeat them, but give a brief »practical hint 
or two on which I know that you may rely. 


When the liquor ‘approaches that point it is diseov- ‘dyed 


ered by a great tendency to rise and overflew thecaul- 
dron; as every one has seen who ever boiled sweet- 
meats or sugar-candy; thie increased tenacity of the 
fluid prevents the escape of the\air. A little fat 
thrown igto the pdt then reduces it to command. 
When this indication deci@dly appears, the most 
usual method is to try if the Tiquid will rope between 
the thumb and fore finger,@bout an inch or more, as 
it cools. But if you will-only let a drop of the hot 
liquor fall intora tumbler of cold water, you will soon 


have every doubt dissipated; for if not boiled enough | 


it will mix or be suspended in the water, whereas 
otherwise, the drop sinks freely to the bottom; this 
shows its increased density. You may then takeit off 
and stir it until the grawulation is distinctly develop- 
ed. All that remains to be done is the mechanical 
operation of draining and drying. * 

If you ever should superintend an.experiment on 
making sugar, I wouldclaim your attention to one sub- 
ject. If, after the granulation is fully developed, you 
wil} deposite a portion of the mass in a close vessel 
to ebol, you will find that as the sugar settles, there 
remains on its surface an inspissated fluid. of a pecu- 
liarly delicate sweetness. This is the treacle; and I 
take it for granted that the whole masé,-had it been 
taken from the fire a little before it had been boiled 
down to the state proper for granulation would upon 
cooling have exhibited the same appearance and pro- 
perties.—Now, for my own use I should prefer that 
treacle greatly to the granulated sugar, and I am ‘in- 
clined to adopt the opinion that if ever we should get 
over certain habits and prejudices on this subject, the 
treacle or inspissated liquor would supercede the gra- 
nulated substance in common use. [ff sv, I am inclin- 
ed to think we might dispense with lime, acid and 
carbon, and have a more pleasant substance, in place 
of sugar, produced with greater certainty and much 
less trouble, and if deposited in good casks, subject it 
to less loss and fewer casualties, nor need it, I suspect, 
exceed 40 or 50 cents the gallon, to give the planter 
an equal profit with sugar. 

I observed before, that it was common in France for 
the manufacturer to carry on his process of refining to 
the point necessary to produce loaf sugar. Our au- 
thor says that the beet sugar is not only as proper for 
this purpose as any other—but that it yields a rat 
proportion to the pound. This I presume would be an 
important accession to the manufacturer of our interi- 
qr, and it presents one of those intimate and immedi- 
ate alliances between agricultural and manufacturing 
industry, which may well be set down as among the 
most certain and most abundant sources of. national 


repent | , 
eed I suggest to you the feelings of the 
thropist, when contemplating the possibility, that this 


most general and growing want of the world—this, 


um of a most extended and uctive commerce, 
itherto the monopoly of slave labour, and the South, 
shall become the product of free labour, and the equal 
yoeeny st the orth, the South, the East and 
eat. 





phuric acid, by experiment on a gmall scale. 


a al 
filtration through westjon clothe whlelrls Tepechdates 1 
the ordinary process of sugar 


the | 


eee 
the exclusive of ‘all the 
{ staples of our country, i ae too well calculated to 
foster envious feelings: ‘yet, if you were all aware of 
what we have to sacrifice and “suffer for their enjey- 
ment, you would Providence, as usual, has 
fairly balatced our } 


industry all to yourselves, still we must retain 
rice, and cotton, and i ,and may resort to an 
abandoned souitces, in which our ancestors pros- 
I must give-you one caution in forming an estimate 
of the relative protigets of the cane, and the beet. 
the experiments reeorded, from which is deduced 
proportion of five per cent. from the beet, establish 
ratio with reference to the weight of the.rcot. 
the same thing were done with regard to ‘thé 
of the cane, I am confident that it would not come 
to the proportion of the beet. Twelve and a half 
cent. or one eighth of the weight of the jui 
think considered as the fair product of the juice of the 
cane. Now I havé'taken 60°per cent. as the product 
of juice from the beet. And if sixty pounds of Juice 
will yield five pounds of sugar, the beet produces jaat. 
two-thirds as mueh r as the cane, : 
It is with pride Wt iisesate, I subscribe myself, — 
* _» Your friend, J 





(From the United States Literary Advertiser.) 
FARMING. 


Those who have’ strictly investigated the subject, 
donsider large farms comparatively less productive 
than small ones; while they at the same time impose 
upon their owners a of labour much greater 
i ion than - seem to be required by the 
» of size: The cause; it is thought, 
in“ th@-difference of management.- #. - 
farmer in moderate circumstances, with fifty or sixty 
acres of land, for instance, will bring’ every inéh 
it into a high state of cultivation—the labor employed 
in preparing his grounds will be more than 
compensated in his subsequent exemption from ; 
while the owner of a wide spread territory of three 
or four hundred acres, which he has but spari y 
supplied with nourishment, must work more 
lously upon every acre during the progress of vegeta- 
tion; and, after all, reap but a meagre and inadequate 
harvest. Asa single acre of land highly cultivated, 
can be made to yield a crop equal ‘to three or four 
acres scantily prepared; it must be obvious, that. 
extra labor in dressing the former is abundantly mot 
than saved by the diminished: labor in attending it:-A 
striking exemplification of this fact may be plies my 
by any of our rere who im poe - to 
visit the grounds attached to the House of Industry 
at South Goumn~there, they may have the theory 
and the illustration directly before their eyes. Those . 
grounds, it is said, have produced this season, from 
three to four tons of hay per acre—which is three or 
four times the quantity of ordinary crops, So exu- 
berant was the grass, that there actually was not 
room; upon the surface where it grew, sufficient for 
the purpose of making the hay. And‘ this was en- 
tirely owing, as we are told, to bp + wag pains 
taken to enrich the soil by plentiful additions of suita- 
ble compost. é 


Were the same 
bw dew New England to.the western states; for the 


by the owners 





ame policy pursued 
farms, there would be little need of « 
very tracts which now, under a caréless system of 
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culture, barely afford sustenance for a single family, 
might be made to support three or four—and that too, 
with much less “toil and trouble,” in proportion to 
the quantity cultivated —Many of our farmers grasp 
at the management of too spacious a territory—the 
consequence is, they impose upon themselves a state 
of slavery: they accumulate nothing, except now and 
then an additional patch of waste land, which serves 
only to increase their burthens without augmenting 
their income. Were they on the contrary to’eonfine 
their exertions to smaller spots, while their crops 
could*be rendered equally if not more abundant, they 
would themselves enjoy life better—become more in- 
dependent, and with their usual share of sagacity 
and frugality, more wealthy: they would aequire time 
to institute experiments, and to examine improve- 
ments; they would attain what they now scarcely 
ever isure—whereby we mean not the pri- 
vilege of being lazy—but that sort of leisure which 
poor Richard describes as “‘time for doing something 
useful”—time for study, for reflection, for familiar 
converse, for looking after the education of their 
young—in short, for realizing the blessings after 
which they are constantly toiling. We are no prac- 
tical farmer—but, according to the proverb, “a wink 
from a-blind horse” is sometimes serviceable. 


Fe 
HORTICULTURE. 





CULTURE OF SILK. 


Stateburg, August 26th, 1830. 
Gweon B. Smiru, Ese. 

Dear Sir—I have purposely delayed writing in 
order that I might state to you, the progress made in 
the art of reeling, as well as the successful attempt 
this year in rearing the silk worm, at the Marden es- 
tablishment, owing as we are happy to acknowledge, 
to information mainly derived from your kindness and 
experience, otherwise I should have availed myself 
of an earlier opportunity of replying to some insinua- 
tions and returning my thanks to Felix Pascalis, M. 
D. &e. &e. &e. &e. &e., for the very kind manner 
he has been pleased to notice in his ‘‘practical in- 
structions,” a communication of mine in the Ameri- 
can Farmer, July 3d 1829, where he finds “a doleful 
account of the great mortality which happened this 
year in an immense nursery of silkworms in the 
above place.” The ladies, who so much to their 
praise, have attempted this enterprise, (the only one 
of the kind in this state,) it is true were unacquaint- 
ed at the time with the art or method of rearing silk- 
worms; they attempted to inform themselves by au- 
thorities, which I now imagine were a little better 
than any that could be derived from the ‘Practical 
Jastructions” of Felix Pascalis, M.D. They con- 
sulted, among other writers, Count Dandolo, to whom 
i beg leave to refer the “honorary member, &c.” to 
the 18th chapter, page 307, of the French edition 
of his work, commencing, “Voici comment est con- 
struit le mien,” &c. to show him that he may be mis- 
taken, (I doubt not his superior knowledge of the French 
language,) in saying to this effect that Dandolo 
requires a house four times as large for the same 
quantity, “‘which is the result of 25 oz=of their seed,” 
and also in the Manual published by order of con- 
gress under the direction of Mr. Rush, he may find 
an English translation to the contrary of his asser- 
tion —And now, sir,I wish to be done with that gen- 
tleman, if these ladies were so unfortunate as to 
make a mistake on good authority, in an undertaking 
not only novel to them, but to all their friends in this 
state, it was their misfortune and not their fault, 
and should have saved them the comparison, ‘‘to a 
certain noble culturist in France;” and again, it 
would certainly be rather alarming to the silk cultu- 
rist, if it were necessary to have a-house as large as 
F. P., M. D. &c. &e. &e. &e., would have us be- 
lieve, viz, “12,937 square feet of space on hurdles, 
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and a nursery of the same width as above, should at 
least be 300 feet long.” In conclusion on this subject, 
I fancy sir, it will be unnecessary for me to vouch to 
you for the correctness of any statement I may make, 
hor for the great respectability and undoubted veracity 
of these ladies, whom I have the happiness to” call 
my friends. I hope, sir, you will not consider the 
above observations an intrusion upon your time, as [ 
have conceived them due to myself, and my friends, 
as well as the correction of errors probably uninten- 
tional, but which had they existed on my part, I 
should have wished (more for the sake of others than 
myself,) they had been pointed” out less doubtfully. 
And now, sir, to the main purport of this letter, and 
fulfilment of my promise to you. At Marden this 
spring the worms were very healthy; at one time there 
was some appearance of disease in one part of the 
house, but immediately all the shelves were washed 
with a strong solution of chloride of lime, (as recom- 
mended by you,) which puta stop toit in twelve 
hours; this was afterwards often repeated, even 
when the worms seemed well—these ladies have not 
attempted to raise as many worms this year as the 
last, because last year a part of their experiment was 
to feed the largest portion on the wild or black mul- 
berry; but as it was we think satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed, that this latter prolonged the life of the worm, 
thereby exposing them longer to the risk of a rainy 
season, and brought them to the heat of summer, and 
as both causes probably contributed to the “doleful 
account,” they determined to relinquish that part of 
their plan, until the white mulberry trees are large 
enough to feed as many as the house can hold, that is, 
about 20 oz. of the seed, ‘Practical Directions,” to 
the contrary notwithstanding. ‘The cocoons gathered 
this:year have been very good, the exact number not 
yet ascertained—although this has been a favorable 
season in every respect, yet there is little doubt, that, 
another year, more will be raised with the same or 
perhaps less trouble: for, after all, there are evils to be 
avoided, and benefits to be drawn from circumstances 
that can’ never be learned but from one’s own expe- 
rience. The reeling part of the business has not 
been long commenced, and it is really surprising, (af- 
ter all the difficulties which have been suggested,) to 
see with how much ease it is done, and how much 
improvement the practice, even for this short time 
has been—one part of reeled silk is generally drawn 
from four or five parts of cocoons, which are dried 
and taken indiscriminately, so that the Carolina ser- 
vants do not even waste the silk, which was the evil 
most apprehended—but they do not reel a pound a 
day, and it is hoped it is not so understood, when in 
an article of yours on the subject, you say they “reel 
with ease”—it was only meant they did it well and 
without difficulty, after a few days instruction, and 
had no allusion at that time to the quantity. It seems, 
however, that the Italian women work twelve hours 
in the day, and the house servants of Carolina only 
six or seven, and then leisurely, (notwithstanding 
northern slanders to the contrary,) the same hands 
who reel have to provide water and fire, and are of- 
ten interrupted to change the one, and rekindle the 
other, so that no comparison can fairly be drawn be- 
tween the former and latter, though these latter, with 
all these disadvantages, reel six ounces a day with 
ease now, and are daily improving. Enclosed is a 
specimen of silk, (which the Misses Waties request 
your acceptance of,) drawn from the cocoons of a 
small Chinese worm, the eggs of which were im- 
— last year by a gentleman of Philadelphia, who 

indly sent them on a portion. The balance of their 
silk this year I think will deserve from its the 
price they procured for that sent to Baltimore last 
year, viz. $13 per Jb. 

Below I furnish you some experiments made to as- 
certain the ager J of cocoons, necessary to give a 
pound of silk, which I hope may be acceptable to 
you. Permit me, sir, to subscribe m 





yself respectfully, 
your obedient servant, &c. § Orxanpo S. Rass. 





A quarter of a pound of the Chifiese cocoons, (fed 
on the white mulberry) after they Were dried, yiela- 
ed $01 grains of silk reeled. : 

645 grains of cocoons raised on the wild mulberry, 
yielded 144 grains of reeled silk; some of these co- 
couns were good, and some bad. 

430 grains of cocoons raised on the white mulber- 
ty, taken indiscriminately, yielded 105 grains of 
reeled silk. 

Half a pound of small lemon coloured cocoons, 
(raised on the white mulberry,) of the worms of three 
casts, gave 13 oz. of silk. 

$9 ounces of the same cocoons yielded 84 oz., and 
33 grains of reeled silk. 


(From “Prince’s Treatise on the Vine.’’) 


REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
, VINE. 

The consideration of culture naturally divides ip 
self into three parts. 

First, The great or vineyard culture, comprisi 
that of fields and plantations on an extended scale, 
for the manufacture of wines, brandies, and raisins, 

Second, The small or garden culture, on a more 
limited scale, for the supply of the markets with 
fresh fruits, or for family supplies alone. 

Third, Hothouse culture, where artificial heat is 
resorted to, either to obviate the effects of climate, or 
to advance the maturity. 

In viewing the subject, I shall commence by con- 
sidering it in its more extended and most important 
character, which will necessarilyycomprise many re- 
marks of general applicability, and equally referrible 
to the more limited species of cultivation. 

GREAT OR VINEYARD CULTURE. 


It is a subject of much difficulty to prescribe the 
proper course of culture required by the vine in every 
country. So many cirtumstances are connected with 
its growth, the excellence of its fruits, and the abun- 
dance of its crops, that a different treatise would al- 
most seem netessary for every country, climate, and 
exposition. 

o what country is our attention most particular! 
drawn for dessons on this interesting subject? 
France! to “La belle France!” which has emphati- 
cally stripped from ancient Greece her prerogative, 
and become ‘the favoured land of the vine and the 
olive.” Spreading as she does over the same degrees 
of latitute as are embraced by our own country, with 
the advantage on our part of a still wider domain, it 
is to her we may look with reason for instruction 
suited to our proper cireumstances, and we may be 
willing with pride to learh from a nation celebrated 
for her liberality in the diffusion of all knowledge 
connected with the sciences and the arts. 

The manner of cultivating the vine presents in 
general great differences; but in every district, whate- 
ver may be the exposition and situation of the soil, 
the cultivators follow, established practices. All the 
methods adopted, notwithstanding their variations, 
may be nevertheless essentially good, but it is impoe 
sible at the same time that they should suit ev 
country; I will not therefore undertake here to de- 
seribe the whole. From the high state of perfection 
to which the vineyards are carried in Provence, Du 
hamel has adopted the course of management there 
practised as one proper to impart general instruction, 
and from the last edition of his work published in 
1825, I shall extract what is deemed most important 


to re. . 
«The culture em | a powerful influence upon the 
h of maturity, and upon the quality and size of 


e 
the fruit, it is to the choice of a judicious system in 


its operations, that we should bestow our particular 
attention. The principal object of a vigneron, is 
that the grapes may acquire the saccharine matter, 
required in the fermenta- 
all pos- 
© grape. 


which is the true principle 
tion, and this is only to be obtained by usin, 
sible means to complete the maturity of th 
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The heat which accutiiulates in the earth during the 
summer, begins to ie from it as soon as the 
nights become cool, whith is very frequently before 
the grape is completely mature. Its therefore ad- 
viseable to keep the vines trained low, so that the 
grapes may be much nearer the earth in a cold _cli- 
mate, and may receive the benefit of that heat. This 
influence of heat from the earth varies much in se- 
veral respects. Itis greater in black soils because 
they absorb more of the solar rays, and also in vine- 
yards where the plants are distant from each other, 
because the rays can then penetrate to a greater de- 

; and upon declivities and sloping lands, because 
they receive more of the sun’s heat, and on dry soils, 
because the heat is not carried away by the influence 
of water. This heat continues longer on the hills and 
against walls and places sheltered from winds, than 
on the summit of mountains and in plains. The 

t quantity of leaves, stalks, and poles, form a 
covert, which prevents the rapid evaporation of that 
terrestrial warmth, and it is from this effect that they 
account for a result contrary to one of the precedents 
already stated, which has been observed in certain 
vineyards around Paris where the vines touch, but 
nevertheless often attain to an earlier maturity, than 
neighbouring vineyards where the vines are more re- 
mote. 

An entire misconception appears to exist among 
some cultivators of the vine in the colder latitudes of 
our country. Acquainted as they are with the diffi- 
culty of maturing many varieties of grapes in their 
respective locations, they apply manure profusely for 
the purpose of insuring success, which by causin 
the plant to advance greatly in the growth of its w 
and foliage, and to continue this state of verdure to a 
much later period, has absolutely an effect directly 
the reverse of what was desired and anticipated, by 
retarding the growth and maturity of the grapes, and 
often serves to prevent their ripening at all, when 
otherwise they would not have failed to have been 
perfectly matured. 

So many facts conduce to prove the influence of 
culture upon the quality of the fruit, and consequent- 
ly on that of the wine, that no one can be ignorant of 
it; the bunches which ripen in Sicily, and in the 
isles of the Archipelago, on the tops of the tallest 
trees, in Italy on trees cropped down to ten or twelve 
feet in height, in the plains of Languedoc to stocks 
but two or three feet in height, could not ripen in the 
north unless trained within a few inches of the 
ground or against walls. This indicates what is 
really the fact, that it is indispensable that a different 
course of culture be pursued, applicable in each case 
to the respective climate where the vine is planted. 
Vineyards planted upon very steep hills require a dif- 
ferent mode of treatment from those which are on 
plains, and those in moist soils from others in dry si- 
tuations. Different varieties of vines also need some 
variation in their management, and inattention to 
these points is the reason why many have failed of 
success, who have endeavoured to improve the quali- 
ty of their wines by the introduction of plants from 
the most celebrated vineyards, without adopting the 
methods of culture pursued by those who were suc- 
cessful in their management. The details which 
will be given hereafter, when speaking of the different 
French vineyards will fully establish these facts. 

The Romans reared their vines by fastening them 
to certain trees, as the poplar and the elm, &c., 
whence these trees were said tobe wedded to the 
vines, which gave rise to Ovid’s elegant and enter- 
taining story of Vertumnus and Pomona. The vines, 
as has been already stated, mounted to the very high- 
est branches of the loftiest trees, and even o’ertopped 
them; and Pliny states that on this account the 

therers, in time of vintage, put a clause into 
therr covets when they oe ied, that in case 
their feet should slip and their necks be broken, their 
employers should give orders for their funeral fire and 
tomb at their own expense. This mode of culture is 


}taming or breaking horses. I have also 





still continued in that country, as well as in many 
parts of Sicily, where Swinburne tells ts, in the 
walks under the rocky cliffs of Posilipo, the peasant 
is seen swinging from the top of a tree on a rope of 
twisted willows, engaged in trimming the poplar 
and the luxuriant tendrils of the vine, while the 
whole vale rings with his rustic ditty, which so na- 
turally brings to mind the verse in Virgil— 

“Hine alta sub rupe canet frondatur ad auras.” 

The lopper shall sing to the winds under the lofty rock. 


GRAPES—INQUIRY. 
Linnean Botanical Garden, August 31, 1830. 
Mr. Epiror: 

Dear Sir,—I notice the remarks in your last pa- 
per, signed S, in relation to the point whether the 
Scuppernong grape vine is diecious or not. Being 
anxious alone to elicit facts, and not wishing to sub- 
stantiate by argument any favorite opinion of my 
own at their expense—may I ask you to solicit in my 
behalf, from your correspondent g all the informa- 
tion he can impart to me on the point referred to, 
which it will confer great pleasure on me to be al- 
lowed to give place to in my work on the Vine, and 
such course by allowing all considerations to be fully 
weighed cannot fail to finally elicit the truth. I ho- 
nour and respect every intelligent man’s opinion, and 
in the work referred to, have been equally particular 
in giving those at variance, as those in accordance. 

ery respectfully, Ww. Prince. 





—_———— 
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TAMING OR BREAKING HORSES. 
Starks, Somerset Co. Maine, 
Mr. Eprror: August 25, 1830. 

I have read with considerable interest, the commu- 
nications published in your valuable paper res “mg 
else- 
where, some account of whisperers, or men who had 
the art of rendering the most ungovernable colts per- 
fectly manageable and docile, by apparently whisper- 
ing a word of advice in their ears. Dr. » in his 
Book of Nature, under the head of S , gd and 
Fascination, after giving instances o @ power 
which the natives of Lapland and Dalarne have 
to fascinate, or keep dogs quiet, although of the most 
furious kind, goes on to state, “grooms are sometimes 
found to be possessed of a similar power over horses.” 
Mr. Townsend, a cle n of excellent character, 
and considerable learning, has a striking anecdote to 
this effect in his account of James Sullivan, a native 
of the country which forms the subject of his pen. 
The man, an awkward, ignorant rustic, of the lowest 
class, was by profession a horse-breaker, and general- 
ly nicknamed the whisperer, from its being vulgarly 
supposed that he obtained his influence over unruly 
horses by whispering to them. 

The actval secret of his fascinating power he kept 
entirely to himself, and it has died with him. His 
son, who is in the same occupation, knows nothing of 
it. But it was well known to every one that howe- 
ver unbroken or vicious a horse, or even a mule might 
be when brought to him, in the space of half an 
hour, be became altogether passive under his influ- 
ence, and was not only entirely gentle and tractable, 
but in a very considerable d continued so, though 
somewhat more submissive to himself than to others. 
There was a little mystery in his plan, but unques- 
tionably no deceit. When sent for to tame an unraly 
horse he ordered the stable door to be shut upon him- 
self and the — alone, _— not to be opened Ke 

iven signal. This singular intercourse generally 
Fited for about half an hour; no bustle was heard or 


violence ingly had recourse to: but when the 


seeming] 
vent : ing given; the |i 
door was opened, on the proper signal being given 


horse was always seen lying down, and the fasci 





by his side playing with him familiarly as a child 


with a puppy. “E-once, Mr. Townsend, “saw his 
skill tried on’a roa I be 
brought to stand for @ amith to shoe him. 
after Sullivan’s half hour lecture, I went, not with- 
out some incredulity, to the smith’s shop, with many 
other curious spectators, when we were eye witnesses 
of the complete success of his art; this, too, had been 
a troop horse, and it was sup » hot without rea- 
son, that after regimental discipline had failed, -no 
other would be, found availing. I observed that the 
animal seemed afraid whenever Sullivan either spoke 
or looked at him.” “In common cases,” Mr. Townsend 
adds, ‘even the mysterious preparation of a. private 
interview was not necessary, the animal becoming 
tame at once.” ‘We have here, therefore,” observes 
Dr. Good, “another instance of most ext i 

and instantaneous ascendancy of one animal bei 
over another, without any manifest medium of action, 
which we are occasionally but not often called upon 
to witness. That it could not have been force is 
clear, and though natural firmness and intrepidity 
may do much, they by no means appear to have been 
sufficient in the present case, and could, indeed, ac- 
complish but little in the dark. Nor does there seem 
to be any mode of accounting for such a control so 
reasonable as that of a natural or artificial emanation 
from the fascinator, which we have already adverted 
to; and if the last, obtained, perhaps, as in many of 
these instances, by illining or impregnating the person 
of the operator with the virtues of various plants un- 
known, or little known to the rest of the world.” 

I know not, Mr. Editor, how far the Doctor’s theo- 
ry of “emanation” is correct in the case, of tamihg 
horses; but I should like to know if there isa man 
now living, who the power which is here 
attributed to Sullivan, one who can bring the wildest 
and most ungovernable steed to crouch and fawn 
upon him like a puppy. I have no doubt that fear, 
as your: correspondent, Mr. Harden, avers, may do 
much in taming horses. Can yonr Elizabethtown 
correspondent do as Sullivan did, and if so, what are 
the objections to his making his art public? I should 


be happy to hear more upon this subject through the 
medium of your pages. 
Yours, &c. E. Houmes. 
I am desirous of putting a few mares 


another season toa stallion, of fine form and. spiri 

but which is, unfortunately, wind broken. ill 
there be any danger of his colts inheriting that mala- 
dy? or will they be more predi to that trouble 


than others from a sound horse? If any one can state 
facts upon this subject he- will much oblige me if he 
will communicate them. —. E. H. 





MILK PANS. 

A writer in Poulson’s Daily Advertisér, has the 
following remarks on the properties of milk 

“The pans used in this country are made either of 
tinned iron, glazed earthen or stone ware. is 
perhaps less objectionable than any “tpl tis 
metal, at least of all such as can be ied to this 
use; but no metallic vessel whatever be al- 
lowed to enter the walls of a well, regulated dairy. 


A tin pan becomes a galvanic moment 
an acidulated fluid Salt ees into it; which, 
if the seams are c with solder, a is soon 
nerated by the acid of the milk, and if closéd by 
a » the cut edge exposes the iron to the same in- 
vessels soon communicate a disa- 
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that iled in a copper saucepan as to 
butter or cream that has remained twelve hours 
ina earthen vessel. 
«To the stone ware, I can see no possible objection; 
contrary, I am thoroughly convinced from 
theory, that it alone, is the a> material for milk 
pans. Consider it as you will, its superior fitness for 
pee is evident. The most highly concen- 
trated acids 
avail themselves of this capital substitute for glass, 
of which the faces are composed, an absolute vitrifi- 
cation taking place during their baking by means of 
salt. Stone ware milk then are the proper ones, 
and I shall hereafter conclusively demonstrate that 
stone ware or glass is the only proper material for 
such vessels as are intended to preserve butter and a 
variety of objects wholesome in themselves, but ren- 
dered deleterious by being prepared or being allowed 
to remain in improper vessels.” 


BEES. 


A correspondent of the New England Farmer, 
says, “‘a few days since, having occasion for some 
honey, I called on a neighbor who went to a hive and 
took out what I wan I asked him the reason 
why he hada hive of honey without bees at this 
time of the year—He told me he expected they had 
lost their Ring bee, as he knew no other reason. The 
bees a ing to be in good condition and well stored 
with honey. 

“The manner in which he drove the bees out of 
the old hive into a new one, to rid them of the bee 
moth, may be worth mentioning.—In the first place 
he cmned the top of the hive,so that the water 
could run in; he then took a half hogshead; deep 
enough to sink the hive in, after which he took the 
hive that had the bees in, and put the top downwards 
in the hogshead, with the new hive on the top of 
that; he then turned it in water gradually, till it was 
up to the top of the old hive; he then took the new 
hive and sat it in the bee house, and then the bees 
went to work in one hour; and always have had suf- 
ficient for the winter. The month of June is the 
time to move them; he told me that he knew of no 
evil that attended the process; as Mrs, Griffith says 
‘it must be done with care and moderation.’ ” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








(From Silliman’s Journal of Science, &c. for July 1830.) 
Mops ror Apsusting Licutnine Rops. 
; . | Columbus, (Ohio,) May 24th, 1830. 
TO, THE EDITOR, FROM MR. P. B. WILCOSS. 
‘ Scioto valley in which this town is si- 
liable to heavy thunder storms. A contra- 
opinion and of practice prevails in attempting 
to, sectre houses by rods from the effects of light- 
pings and I have been requested by several gentle- 
the fa 







to address you upon the subject, to ascertain 
D manner in which to put up rods, so as 
most effectually ee buildings. Some of the 
difficulties are as follows: 

1. The @epth to which the rod should be inserted in 
the me mg has been remarked in this state and 
in Kentucky, both lime stone countries, that very 
frequently rods furnish no protection to houses. In 
the summer season the becomes perfectly dry 
for several feet below the surface, and it is supposed 
by some that there is not sufficient moisture at the 
termination of the rod in ew 

proper | 


have no effect upon it; the chemists daily. 





a 
of whieh is driven into the house, the other having 
an eye sufficiently large to admit the rod. ° ‘Th 

this eye, and before the rod is inserted, the neck of a 
glass bottle, the end of a horn, or some non-conductor 
is placed, so that the building stands isolated. Séri- 
ous doubts are entertained whether the practice is 
correct or not. Indeed there is nobody here who 
knows how to put up a lightning rod, and rest satis- 
fied that he is correct. ill you be enough to 
give us the necessary information? ith your per- 
mission I would make public your views upon the 
subject, as I have no doubt it may save many lives 
and much property. 

Answers given by Professor Olmsted, of Y. College, 

at the Editor's request. 

1. The rod should be closely joined together 
throughout, either by securing one part within another, 
or by welding several parts together, this will pre- 
vent the interruption occasioned to the passage of 
electricity through links or loose joints. 

2. The points of the rod above should be gilt, 
since the conducting power of iron is impaired by 
oxidation. 

$. The rod should descend into the ground far 
enough to be always in contact with moist earth. 
This depth will vary in different places. In some 
places five feet will be sufficient; in others, six or 
seven will be required; and in soils peculiarly dry it 
may be prudent in the season of thunder storms, to 
connect the bottom of the rod (by means of a chain 
or the rod continued,) with a well or vein of water. 
The chain or rod may be inclosed in some substance, 
or be painted with a thick coat of lampblack to keep 
it from rusting. When the bottom of the rod termi- 


nates in the ground it may branch off in several di- |' 


rections. 

4. The height of the rod above the building should 
be regulated on this principle; that a lightning rod 
will protect a space in every direction from it, of 
twice its length above the building. Thus, if it rises 
fifteen feet above the roof, it will protect a space of 
thirty feet every way. 

5. The rod should be fastened to the house by 
wooden in preference to iron stays. For, although 
electricity takes the shortest route, yet in case the rod 
were imperfect, the passage of the fluid into the 
building would be favoured by iron bolts. 

6. ‘The kitchen chimney, being that alone in which 
a fire is usually kept during the summer, requires to 
be especially protected. 

7. Paint made of lampblack is best suited to light- 
ning rods, this substance being a better conductor 
than other kinds of paint. 

With regard to the failure in lightning rods men- 
tioned in the foregoing letter, it is probably owing 
chiefly to the dryness of the soil; and therefore, in 
that region particular care will be required in fixing the 
bottom of the rod,so as to make it convey off the 
electricity in the best manner, and this is most effec- 
tually secured by a thorough metallic communication 
with moist earth, or better with permanent water. 

In addition to the above remarks, drawn up at my 
request by Professor Olmsted, it may be suggested, 
that, as the gold leaf on lightning rods is in a few 
years removed by the weather, it would be better to 
terminate the rods with solid silver, or better still 
with the platina points prepared by Mr. Lukens of 
Philadelphia Ed. —_ 


Priviteces AND PREROGATIVES oF THE KING OF 
ENeuanp. ‘ 


At the present moment, the following brief abstract 
of the prerogatives and powers of the monarch of these 
realms may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

The King of England takes an oath at his corona- 
tion to preserve the rights and privileges of the church, 


the prerogative of the crown, and the laws and cus- 
toms of the realm. He has the power, by his prero- 
gative alone, of making war or peace, concluding trea- 








ties, &e. He convokes and disgelves parliament; and 
may refuse his assent ° to. ill by both 
houses, without giving his for it. But this ap. 
ently important prerogative has nct been exercised 
in this country for a long period, other means —— 
usually resorted to, to prevent such an > an 
generally unpopular step in a monarch, He may in- 
crease the number of members of either house at plea- 
sure, by granting new Peers, and eat privileges 
on other towns for sending Burgesses to Parliament, 
Debts due to him are always satisfied in the first place, 
in ease of insolvency. He has custody of the persons 
and estates of idiotsand lunatics. All bullion, money, 
&e. found, if the ownersbe not known, belong to him, 
So all wrecks and lands, recovered from the sea, gold 
and silver mines, &c. are said to be his. He cannot 


make new laws, or raise taxes without the consent of . 


Parliament. But though in Great Britain, which is 
2 limited Monarchy, the power of the king is greatly re- 
strained, this is so far from diminishing his real hon- 
our, that it adds much to the respectability of the 
office. —Of the king’s revenues, some have belonged, 
time out of mind, to the crown, and some have been 
granted by Parliament, by the way of purchase or ex- 
change for such of the king’s hereditary revenues as 
were found inconvenient to the subject. Another branch 
of the king’s ordinary revenue consists in the profit and 


rents of the demesne lands of the crown; these de- - 


mesne lands were originally very large and extensive, 
comprising divers manors, honours, and lordships; at 
present they are greatly contracted.. The profits aris- 
ing from his forests are another branch of revenue; and 
that which arises from the king’s ordinary Courts of 
Justice makes another. ‘There are also many others. 
However, the king’s principal revenue consists in the 
supplies granted by the Commons in Parliament 
[London paper. 


POPULATION. 

The census now taking, furnishes interesting facts 
in relation to the growth of various sections- of the 
country. ‘The relative value of many places will be 
depreciated, and of others increased. Many of the 
Southern and Eastern states, for example, will have 
less comparative force in. Congress, while that of the 
states North and West, will be greater than before.— 
The state of New-York, it is estimated, will number 
two millions, which, at the ratio of one to 50,000, will 
give us forty representatives. 
though the results thus far.give reason to expect some 
disappointment, will probably give 200,000. The 
returns, so far as received, from Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, show an increase of about 40 per cent. 

The increase of population in Albany, within the 
last five years, has been very great, and it probably 
has no parallel in the Union. In 1825, it numbered 


15,994, and in 1830, 24,216—being an increase of 


8,242, or more than one half of its whole population 
in 1825. 

New-Haven, (Conn.) numbers 18,653, making an 
increase of 2,526 in ten years. 

Baltimore contains 80,519. Increase in ten years, 
17,781. 

Philadelphia, it is said contains about 200,000 in- 
habitants. Of these 90,000 are within the city limits, 
and 110,000 in the suburbs. The whole increase 
since 1820 will be about 65,000. , 

The population of Cincinnatti, is estimated at 
28,000. 

The North Carolina Times deplores that “emigra- 
tion to the West has done more to retard the growth 
and prosperity of the Southern Atlantic States, than 
all other causes combined.” We agree to this, if sla- 
very is left out of the question. - Here lies the secret. 
Slavery is depopulating the southern states. 

[New York paper. 





In the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort, cow- 
ardice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. 





New-York city, al- © 
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Cu.ture or Sitx.—In another part of this num- 
ber, an interesting communication will be found, giv- 
ing the result of this year’s operations at the Mi 
Waties’ establishment, in South Carolina. The suc- 
cessful application of the chloride of lime, both as a 
remedy and preventive of the destructive disease 
among silk worms, first suggested and tried by the 
Editor of this paper,is peculiarly gratifying; because 
this improvement in the silk culture, of the utmost 
importance, is purely American, notwithstanding 
French society claimed it for one of its members seve- 
ral months after the fact of its successfuletrial had 
been published in the American Farmer, which was 
regularly received in Paris. The specimen of silk 
accompanying the communication, is really excellent; 
and, as an evidence of the progress these ladies are 
making in reeling silk, highly creditable to them. 
The reader will not fail to notice the fact gtated by 
Mr. Rees, that the servants of the Miss Waties, reel six 
ounces of this excellent silk in as many hours— 
which, considering the fact, that they have to attend 
their own fires and water, is fully equal to the per- 
formance of the Piedmontese reelers, who reel a 
pound in twelve hours. 





Sore Toncve 1x Horses.—A much respected cor- 
respondent at Cambridge in this state, informs us 
that the disease which prevailed among horses in the 
adjoining county, (Worcester,) in 1826, an account of 
which ‘will be found in No. 36, vol. 8, pape 283, has 
made its appearance among the horses of Dorchester 
county. He says it has never before been seen or 
known to him, and describes it as bearing such a ma- 
lignant character as to merit a thorough investi 
tion. Ona visit to his farm the overseer informed him, 
that one of his best horses had died that morning of 
this disease, which had within a few days attacked 
four others in the neighborhood. The horse the 

vious evening, he said, discovered a sore mouth 

dropping his food which he attempted to eat; a 
slight swelling appeared under his throat, scarcely 
discernible—in a few hours it was very large, and 
the next morning early he died; his tongue being ex- 
cessively swelled, black and ulcerated, and protruded 
out of his mouth. He had been until that moment, 
in perfect health and fine order. We shall be much 
obliged to any of our correspondents for an account of 
the pathology and treatment of this disease. We 
find no mention of it in any of the books. 





Baxeweit Rams.—Mr. Barney, of Delaware, has 
left with the Editor, two Bakewell Rams, shearlings, 
(one year old last spring,) for sale, price $21 50 
each. 





Tur Drovent.—Our advices from all parts of 
the southern states, continue to represent the drought 
as being most distressing. In some counties of North 
Carolina, an alarming scarcity is threatened—(not in 
the region affected with the gold mania, it is hoped!) 


The late gale has been very destructive to the 
erops of South Carolina. The Georgetown Intelli- 
gece thus despribes its ravages in the Parish of 

tince George.—*“The ravages of the late gale in this 
neig have been unequalled in the memory of 
man. So many plantations on which the crops may 
be lest, not to oahen those on which the damage has 
been from one-fifth down, cannot be enumerated at 





entire extent of the loss, but it is presumed that up- 
lantations on the waters of ‘Win- 
e little more than the seed. JVone 

» though from local cir- 
iar state of thé rice, some 
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New Corron.—Several bales of new cotton were 
brought to Macon on the 20th inst. and sold for nine 
says it is earlier than 
new cotton was ever brought to that market. A load 
has been received at Augusta from the plantation of 
Paul Fitzsimons, Jefferson county. ‘The Chronicle 
mentions that Col. Fitzsimons always receives a cent 
per pound more for his cotten, on account of the ex- 
cellent manner in which it is packed—its neatness, 
closeness, and uniformity of size and weight. 





Frurr.—The Troy Daily Sentinel mentions four 
plums, 2 magnum-bonums and 2 plums, from the 
garden of Mr. David Lyon, of Albia; they measured 
5 15-16 inches each, in cireumference, the shortest 
way, and nearly 64 inches the longest way. 





Latest Foreien News. 


_ Revorurion 1x France.—Since our last publica- 
tion, we have received intelligence trom England to 
the 4th August, and from France to the 3ist. July. 
The news trom France is of the highest importance, 
not only to Europe, but tothe world at large. To 
the"United States it is important in whatever view 
we take of it. It shows the progress of the great prin- 
ciple, so dear to every American, and to which we 
can almost lay claim as originators, that governments 
are instituted for the benefit of the people exclusive- 
ly, and can be modified or abolished, and new ones 
substituted, as often as the old ones shall be found to 
be inefficient or oppressive. The details of this mo- 


mentous affair in the concerns of the world, will have ' 


reached most, if not all our readers, through other 
channels, before the present number of the Farmer 
can-be received; and therefore we shall merely give 
an abstract account of the occurrence in as concise a 
manner as possible. 

Those who have bestowed even ordinary attention 
upon French affairs for a few years past, will have 
become acquainted with the fact, that the people of 
that country have been divided into two great par- 
ties—a royal and a constitutional or liberal; that the 
liberal party has been rapidly gaining strength, and 
the royal proportionally declining, from the time of 
the ascendency of the Polignacadministration; which 
was in all its features ultra royal. When this admin- 
istration found itself opposed by the late chambers, on 
grounds such as those on which they predicated their 
opposition, the wisest course, and the only proper 
one, would have been concession. But that was not 
found in the creed of these royalists; the prorogation 
and dissolution of the chambers were resolved on, and 
a proclamation issued, so tyrannical and corrupt in 
its tendency, and bearing upon the ensuing election, 
that nothing but the prostration of the ministry issu- 
ing it could be looked for. These measures were 
well calculated to arouse what little of the liberal 
spirit might yet be slumbering, and at the next elec- 
tion which took place in the fore part of July last, a 
large majority of liberal deputies were elected to the 
chambers.. As soon as the result of this election was 
known to the ministry, and without waiting for the 
assembling of the chambers as usual, an ordinance 
was issued dissolving the new chambers,and making 
material alterations in the election law, by which the 
people were deprived of rights secured to them by 
the charter, and by which the ministry expected to 
secure a majority in the chambers. At the same 
time an ordinance was issued suppressing the liber- 
ty of the press, and reviving the censorship in its 
most odious form. From such proceedings nothing 
less than revolution in its most wild form, could have 
been looked for; and the only subject of astonish-' 
ment is the fact, that the events which followed were 
not anticipated by the mad administration of Polignac. 
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the people observing them to im groups 

in the Palais Royal and spite. The excitement 

was excessive, and scenes of violence occurred, and 

some blood was shed. One of the gens d’armes was 

killed in the Palais Royal in a burst of popular fury 

occasioned by an attempt to prevent the reading of 
in 
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one of the popular Journals. The @armes 
raded the streets with orders to fire in case of 
excesses. Late in the evening the offices of 
three papers who published in defiahce of the decree 
were burst open by forte-and the presses seized. 
RI RISE 
out Paris a gene ing of 
positionists would take sheas in the Bourse 
per may at the head thw late National 
w the government suppressed, 
tect their deliberations. The tmeeti pete 
it represented all the property and ‘influence 
city. We do not know the precise nature of 
solutions they entered into; but the effect of 
meeting was, the assembling, on that evening, 
two = rapt yor ns BO 
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lanterns were smashed, their long cords left dang- 
ling in the centre of the street, bringing to mind the 
dreadful use made of them 41 years before. At-ten 
o'clock the wooden guard-house of the Place de la 
Bourse was attacked, the gen d’armes expelled, and 
the guard-house itself set on fire. “A party of Sa- 
urs Pompiers (firemen) arrived to extinguish the 
es, but they would not be allowed to act, and 
suffered themselves to be disarmed. 

Later all the armourer’s shops in Paris.were at- 
tacked, and every weapon carried off. 

The pavements of the streets were taken up, and 
carried to the tops of the houses, and hurled down 
upon the headsof the soldiers. An English gentleman, 
on looking out of a window of a house in the Rue 
St. Honoré, was shot dead by the military. A party 
of the National Guard got possession of the Tuille- 
ries after a desperate conflict between them and the 
king’s Swiss Guard, in which 50 of the latter were 
killed. Upwards of a thousand lives, it is supposed, 
were sacrificed in this desperate struggle between 
the king’s forces and the inhabitants. A regiment 
of Lancers suffered dreadfully. The result was, that 
the — were driven out of the city, and on Tues- 
day night Paris was under the protection of the Na- 
tional Guard, commanded by Lafayette. 

On Wednesday morning, 28th, the struggle was re- 
newed, and for ten hours this sanguinary combat raged 
with undiminished fury—on every side were heard 
the ae of musketry, the thunder of cannon, the 
shouts and groans of the victor and the vanquished, 
and the doleful sound of the tocsin. The “line” (the 
age of the line) fired no shot during the day. 

e 53d refused to act. The cannoniers of the 
Guard gave their pieces an angle of elevation which 
spared assailants who spared not them, for the inten- 
tion was not ascertained. The cavalry were cut up in 

,2 hundred charges. 

The tri-colored flag soon floated on the tower of the 
Hotel de Ville, and on those of the Cathedral, (Notre 
Dame.) 

On Thursday the attack on the Louvre and Tuil- 
leries was renewed carly and with success, but with 
= slaughter, The Palace was pillaged. The 

ifferent barracks of the unhappy Swiss Guards were 


‘ carried in the course of the day, and the Swiss (hav- 


ing refused to surrender) were cut to pieces. At four 
o’clock in the evening there was not a man in arms 
against the people in Paris. The tri-colored fl 
waved once more over all the public monuments, an 
tranquility prevailed in all the streets—what a con- 
trast! e day before Paris was filled with 150,000 
men engaged in mortal combat—its streets ran rivers 
of blood and reverberated with the thunder of artil- 
lery—the roll of musketry—the perpetual tapping of 
the pas de charge—the tolling of the tocsin—the 
cheers of the combatants—the shrieks and groans of 
the wounded and dying. 

The Duke of Orleans was appointed to the head of the 
provisional government, under the title of Lieut. Ge- 
neral of the Kingdom,a regular ministry was formed, 
of well tried men, some of whom had served:in the 
same capacity under Louis 18th, and all of whom 
were well known to the French people; and at the 
latest date to which we have intelligence, all was 
quiet in the city. 

The same spirit of revolution seemed to pervade 
the country, and our next accounts are expected to 
furnish details of the most interesting nature relative 
to the progress of the struggle in the interior. At 
Havre the naval arsenal is said to have been carried 
by the citizens, and at various other places similar 
scenes are reported to have occurred. 


Liverpool Corn Exchange, Aug. 3. 
The imports of the week, with the exception of 
one or two Russian cargoes, are very limited. The 
stocks of ftee Wheat are estimated fot to exceed 
15,000 and those of Oats: 8000 quarters, of Flour and 
Oatmeal they are even proportionally smaller. In- 





considerable as the present stocks are, prices have 
been zeceding,; Wheat was, on Saturday, offering 6d 
to 8d, and Oats 2d to $d, per bushel below our pre- 
vious prices. Prices of Barley were rather cheaper; 
and both Flour and Oatmeal might have been pur- 
chased on lower terms. The same dulness prevailed 
in the surrounding country markets. In bonded 
Wheat the business has been extensive, principally in 
the ordinary descriptions, which have been sold for 
delivery at the end of this month and beginning’of 
September; free at 7s 6d to 8s, and in bond at 6s 6d, 

r 70 lbs. Some parcels from the lower ports of the 
Baltic have been sold, under similar conditions, at 9s 
to 9s 6d, and choice at 10s per 70 lbs. duty paid. A 
few parcels of Flour have also been taken on specula- 
tion, at 30s to $1s per barrel: but in Oats or Barley, 
under lock, scarcely any transactions have occurred. 

Though the weather, the last day or two, has been 
rather unsettled, and has caused a firmer feeling as 
respects bonded Grain, holders of all descriptions of 
free have been anxious to press sales, and at this 
morning’s market, which was more numerously at- 
tended by country buyers than for some weeks, the 
above noted reduction was readily submitted to, and, 
in some instances, even rather lower rates were ac- 
cepted; a moderate amount of business was transacted 
in Wheat, but the sales in Oats were very limited. 
Flour must be noted 1s a 2s per sack, and Oatmeal 
2s to 3s per load cheaper. , 

The sales of Cotton on the 31st July and 2d of 
August, amounted to 5000 bags, without any. varia- 
tion in prices. 


Prices Current in Charleston, August $0. 

Cotton, Sea-IsJand, .23a 25. Stained.12a16. San- 
tee, .21 a 23. Main, .21 a 23. Upland, inferior and 
common .9 a .10, fair to good,.10 a 104, prime to 
choice, .10.a.115-8. Rice, prime, $23 a .3.00, inferior 
to good, do. $2.1-8 a .2.3-8. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $6 a 64. Corn, .60 a .63. 
Oats 37a .——; Peas, 65. Hay, prime Northern, 80 
a &5. Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
-28 a.—; bbls. 30 a —; New Orleans, old .$2 a.33. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44 a.64. Manufac- 
tured .8 214; Cavendish .20a33. Beeswazr, .18 a .—; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84 a .9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
-6 a .64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .14 a 144; 
Prime, .— a .11, scarce. Bacon, .7 a .— cents; 
Hams, .84a 9; Lard, 183 a—. Butter, Goshen, .18 a .— 
inferior, .8 a .10. 


SAXON SHEEP. 

On Thursday the 23d day of ome, at Hartford, 
(to close a concern) will be sold — Auction, an 
entire flock of superior full blooded Saxon Sheep, bred 
with care from the best stock, imported by Messrs. 
George and Thomas Searle, in 1825 and °26; consist- 
ing of 14 Rams, 30 Ewes, 11 Ram Lambs, and 10 Ewe 
Lambs. 

Also, the well known full blooded Durham improved 
Short Horned Bull Wye Comet, unquestionably the best 
Bull in America. W. WOODBRIDGE, 

HENRY WATSON. 


AGENCIES. 

The Subscriber is agent for the following persons, 
and all orders directed to him, or left at his Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 36, West Pratt 
street, Baltimore, will be promptly attended to. 

Viz. for Messrs. Walker and Hammond’s Iron Foun- 
dry, where all kinds of Castings can be had, equal to 
any made ia this country, and on reasonable terms. 

Also, for Messrs. Peirson and Walker, manufacturers 
of all kinds of Spindles for factory use, these will be 
warranted equal or superior to any ever before made 
in or imported to this country. 

Likewise, agent for the Messrs. Robbins’s improved 
Corn Planter for planting or sowing all kinds of seeds; 
can furnish the machines or dispose of the patent 
right. All communications by mail must be post paid. 

Also, general agent for Messrs. D. & C. Landreth’s 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment at Philadelphia. 

Also, a general assortment of Agricultural Imple- 
mentson hand as usual, &c. J.S. EAST . 
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New Moon—15th, 9h. 17m.—Afternoon. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








Battmmore Market.—There has been a considera: 
ble decline in the prices of flour and grain, owing to 
intelligence by the late arrivals, of good weather a 
the commencement of the harvest in England. The 
English Wepers state that the accounts of the crops ip 
all parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, are of a 
most gratifying nature. There were two large lots of 
first quality red wheat sold on Wednesday, the one ‘at 
95 and the other at 97 cents—the latter under circum 
stances which do not authorise its being taken as 
guide to current rates. There is much uncertainty in 
the flour market. The wagon price of Howard street 
yesterday was $5.313. The market has seldom been 
as well stocked with fine beef as during this week, and 
we have again been able to spare to our neighbours of 
Philadelphia, a fine large drovg. The prices have de 
clined still further, and sales are Somewhat dull. We 
take occasion here to remark that our quotations are 
made from the best possible authority—chiefly predi- 
cated upon actual sales; the prices of seeds have been re 
vised and corrected according to rates current yester- 
day. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a ae common, 3.508 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 


16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahann 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky,4.50a 8.00. Cuba .14.008 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 456 hhds Maryland, 40 bhds. Ohio; 
and 4 hhds. Pennsylvania, total 500 hhds. 


Firour—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50— 
super. Howard-street 5.373 a 5.50—city mills, 5.00 
a 5.25-—Susquehanna, ——; Corn Meat,bbl. 2.25-— 
Grain; red wheat, .90 a .96;--—white do. 1.0 
a 1.05—common red ——Corn, white, .56 a .—yek 
low .56 a .—--Rye, .— a .50-——Oars, .30 4 .—— 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50 a. 60-CLOVER SEED, 44 a 5.0 
Timothy, 1.75 4 1.873—OrcHarp Grass, 1.25 a 1.50— 
Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Bar ey, - 
Fiaxseep, 1.124-Cortron, Va. 94 a 104--Lou. 114414 
—Alab. .94a.11—Tenn..94a.10—N. Car. .844.1 
Upland 10 a 12-Wuisxey, hhds. Ist p. .80 a—; in b 
31a 32—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 a.16—— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a .22--three-quarter, .28 
a.30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $210 c ——; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. water 
rotted, .6c.—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl 
— a——do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. |, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 a. 4.50 
Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50, a 5.624 No. 2, 4.75 a 5.00—No. 
3, 3.75 a--——-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, 10c.-Feathert, 
$4 a 35—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.374 a— 
ground, 1.25 41.50 bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries pet 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00% 
28,00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 3.50 a 4.25—Pine Wood, by the vessd 
load, 2.00. Oak, 2.75 a 3.—Hickory, $4.50. oy 
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‘new, they have. a slight tinge of a violet hue; but 


’ colour of Madeira. Cyprus produces also a red wine, 


Dot only excels every other wine of Greece, but per- 
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AGRICULTURE. 


FOREIGN FRUITS, &e. 
The unknown author of the following article will 
lease accept our thanks for his timely suggestions. 
We should be glad to hear from him often. We 
shall next week follow his excellent example, and 





chaux, on the Olive, which will throw some further 
light on this interesting subject. We join our cor- 
respondent in calling the attention of our commercial 
mien and officers of the navy to the matters here sug- 
gested; and to make this call the more effective, we 
invite editors in our seaports to further the object by. 
republishing this article. 

Septembé¥ 1, 1830> 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: ‘ 

Dear Sir,—As a treaty between the United States 
and the Sublime Porte was signed at Constantinople 
in May last, and which treaty secures to the com- 
merce and navigation of the United States, all the 
advantages enjoyed by the most favoured @ations, in 
the ports or dominions of the Turkish empire, and a 
free passage of the Hellespont to the Propontis, and 
the Black sea: I have thought that the owners and 
masters of vessels from our beloved country, trading 
with the Turkish empire, might render unspeakable 
benefits to our agricultural interests, by introducing 
the productions of that country into our own. For, 
from the Mediterranean we originally received our 
laws, arts and sciences; and from the shores of that 
gea, we received our,best fruits. And from thence it 
will be easy for navigators to bring us the several va- 
rieties of the olive, which no doubt would flourish in 
East Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana; and would bey 
a general blessing to those states. 

e olives of Palestine appear to be superior to 
those of other countries. Dr. E. D. Clarke, says, 
‘‘we found a grove of aged olive trees, of immense 
size, covered with fruit, almost in a mature state: 
from this circumstance we were ‘unable to view or | 
to collect blossoms from any of those trees, and are 
ignorant of their specific nature.. That the olive of 

erusalem is of the same species with the European 
alive, we do not absolutely affirm; the leaves being 
considerably broader, and more silvery ‘underneath 
than any, either of the wild or cultivated varieties 
which we have seen.” 

Candia, Lesbos, and Tenedos, are in the same la- 
titude of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missou- 
ti; whose happy temperature of climate, conspired 
with the richness of their soil, to produce those deli- 
cious fruits and exquisite wines so highly extolled by 
Virgil and Horace. And even now, the island of 
Tenedos produces the finest wine in the Archipelago. 

We are told that the grapes cultivated at Madeira’ 
were obtained from the island of Cyprus. And the 
Greeks, speaking of the wine of Cyprus, say, it will 
restore ‘“‘youth to age, and animation to those who are 
at the point of death.” Dr. E. D. Clarke, says, 
“the inhabitants preserve their wine in casks, to 
which the air has constantly access, and will keep in 
this manner for any number of years. We tasted 
somé of the Cinneandicie, which they said was 
forty years old, and was still in the cask. After this 
period it is considered quite as a balm, and reserved, 
gn account of its supposed restorative, and healing 
quality, for the sick and the dying. Both the Com- 
manderia and the Muscad are white wines. When 


age soon removes this, and afterwards they retain the 


which might be rendered by industry as famous as 
thé white, and perhaps better calculated for exporta- 
tion. It has the flavour of Tenedos, and resembling 
that wine in colour and strength; and good ‘Tenedos 
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b te though an*Itdlian, seems to ‘have been 


ised at the extraordinary size of the grapes of 
Moust Libanus.: “They use no propiiy” he ~ us, 
“to support’the trees, but let them creep along the 
earth; The wi produced from them is delicate, and 
exceedingly pleasant: itis very surprising to see the 
bigness ef the grape, which is equal to that of a prane.” 
D’Herhbelot tells us, in his Bibliotheque Onentale, 
from a Persian historian, Khondemir, that ““Jezia 
being in Palestine, which he calls Beled Arden, or 
the country of Jordan, and diverting himself in a 
ay with his queen, of whom he was passionately 
ond, they set before him the most delicious fruits of 
that country: during this repast, he preys single 
grape to the lady, which she took, and putting it to 
er mouth to- eat it, she let it slip down her throat, 
and being very large, such as the country produced, 
it stopped her breath, and stifled her in an instant.” 
Doubdan, in his Voy. de la Terre Saint, p. 154, 


.tells us, that near “Bethlehem he found a most de- 


lightful valley, full not only of aromatic herbs and 
rose bushes, but planted with vines, which he sup- 
posed were of the choicest kind, and that it was in- 
dged the valley of Eshcol, from which the spies car- 
ried that prodigious branch of grapes to Moses.” 
Num. xiii. 23,24. ‘It is true,” says this writer, 
“IT have seen no such bunches of grapes, not bein 

here in the time of the vintage; but 1 was sntanel 
that they still find them here that weigh ten or 
‘twelve pounds. As to the wine, I have tasted it 
many ‘times, and have. always found it the most 
agreeable of that made in the Holy Land. It is a 
white wine, which however has something of a red- 
dish cast, ig somewhat of the Muscadel kind, and 
very delicious to drink, without producing any bad 
effects.” 

Rauwolff, page 207, speaking of his visit to Mount 
Libanus, says, “they treated us with wine, and we 
drank a good deal, for it was so pleasant that I must 
confess that I never in all my life drank any like it. 
The like whereof is not to, be found, neither in Can- 


dia nor Cyprus.” ° 
Le Bruyn, Tom. 2f ch..57, says, “Canobin,” a ce- 
debrated monastery on “Mount Lebanon,“‘would be 


preferable to-all other places; wa8 it only on account 
of their having there better and more delicate wines 
than are to be found any where else in the world. They 
are so oily as to adhere to the glass. And I found it 
so excellent, that I did not’ think I ever tasted any 
kind of drink more delicious.” 

Monsieur de la Roque says in his Woy, de Syrie et 
du.Mont Liban, tom. 1, p. 54,55, “We were treated 
on Mount Lebanon, with olives, ent and wine.” 
And he adds, ‘‘it would be difficult to find elsewhere 
more excellent wines. These wines are of two sorts, 
the most common is the red, and the most exquisite 
is the colour of our Muscadine wine; they call it golden 
wine, on account of its colour.” 

Hasselquist tells us, page 117, that he “eat olives 
at Joppa, which were said to grow on the Mount of 
Olives, near Jerusalem; and that independent of 
their oiliness, they were the best he had tasted in the 
Levant.” In his journey he found several vales 
abounding with the olive trees. ‘The superior excel- 
—— of the olives of Judea should not be forgotten. 

igs, apricots, pears, peaches, pomegranates, le- 
mons, oranges, citrons, and pistachio-nut trees, all 
excel on the shores of the Mediterranean, And as 
we, the descendants of our European parents, origi- 
nally obtained our fruits mostly from the north of 
Europe; and comparatively, but few from the south 
of Europe, it is presumable, that there are still va- 
rieties of fine fruit yet to be obtained by our com- 
merce ahd intercourse with the Turkish empire. 

Sir J. Chardin says, “that the pistachios of Syria 
are the best in the world.” And Syria *‘is the land of oil.” 

Hasselquist, the Swedish naturalist, was fond of 
the fruit of the Sycamore. He says “the fruit is 
soft, watery, somewhat sweet, with something of an 





has no where its rival in Europe.” 
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aromatic taste.” He adds, “after I once had tasted 


‘orchard, of his own raising. 





it, E could wetirce refrain from eating; and if I 
thought thé fresh fruit wholesome, I should certai 
have eaten a great deal of it. They bud in March 
and the fruit ripens in the beginning of June:—that 
i at the time it buds, as witl 
this precaution, the inhabitants say, it will not bear 
fruit.” Page 120. aa a, 
Niebuhr tells us, in the second tome of his ‘Travels, 
p- 280, «that one of his associates found the pit tree 
in flower the 4th of April, and had the pleasare'of 
writing a description of the tree under its shade: and 
that it in great abundance in Yemen, the 
southern part of Arabia, and that the people there 
make no other use of it but for burning, on account of 
its sweet'scent.” Though some writers su , the 
palm tree is used in ia to make the Mecca bal- 
sam, which is sent in pots to Constantinople, and is 


“Z costly. 

he olive blossoms in May, in Greece, as well as 
the vine; but in Great Britain, in the great Chelsea 
garden, , limes, lemons, citrons, red, white, 
and double (ed sean olives, all flewer in July: 
in other countries in June. 


~ 


Dr. Richard Chandler says, p.211,‘‘we left Athens. 


the 21st of June, and landed in the Saronic gulf, and 
went to the monastery; the situation of which is high 
and romantic, near a deep torrent bed. It was sur- 
rounded by green vineyards; thickets of myrtle, 
orange and lemon trees in b. ; the arbutus with 
fruit large, but unripe; the oleander or pierodaphne, 
and the olive laden with flowers.” But before that, 
on the 6th day of May, he says, ‘‘near Marathon, we 
eat under an olive tree laden with pale yellow 
flowers.” 5 set 
As it is as easy to cultivate fruit, as ordinary, 
and as the native forests of North America di 
pear they should be replaced with trees of utility 
and pleasure; which would Freatly add to the heal 
and wealth of the nation. above quotations are 
therefore at your service: for there is a want of 
nice fruits generally throughout our country. .Eve- 
ty farmer should have a n »@ Vineyard, and an 


A Lover or Aontcunrune. 


fruit of our own . 


* 





(From the New York Evening Post.) 
SLAKED LIME MANURE. 


The season has now arrived when farmers are pre- 
paring to sow their winter grain. ‘The writer of this 

artiele has experienced the effica cy of slaked lime, ag 

a manure on ground that was entirely worn out, pro- 

ducing nothing but five-finger leaves and vee 
The ground was tilled, and 40 bushels to the . 

was spread over it. It was seeded with grain, and 

timothy and clover were sown at the same time. It 

yielded me a fine crop. I mowed the same five years 

without adding any manure. The second manuring 

was still more efficacious, when 6Q to 80 bushels was 

used. Forty bushels is as much it to be used 

the first time. I know of a-farm in’ New Jersey, in 

a lime stone county, completely worn out. The most 

that could be obtained for it was fifteen dollars per 

acre. I presume the purchaser would not now sell it 

for fifty dollars per acre. It is entirely renewed by 

lime, and it is a pleasure to look over it. ; 

The advantage of using lime is, you insure to 
yourself a certain crop, unless the season is very.un- 
favorable. Ground which has not yielded wheat for 
many years now produces fine In one instance, 
forty -five bushels per acre has been produced this sea- 
son.—Your grain of every kind will be at least double 
—in many instances treble. Your pastures will be 
very abundant—you may double and treble your stock 
of cattle. If you have more pastute than you want, 
plough, under your clover—it will mellow and very 
much enrich ons spesnd. The fatmer will then 
reap abundantly, and the old cry of poot crops will be 
silenced. ’ A Farmer. . 
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(From the American Quarterly Review.) 
CUBA. 


We shall take a rapid glance at the chief produc- 
tions of the Island, which are sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
wax, cocoa, rice, and corn; upon each of these, some 
valuable facts are furnished by the statistical account 
of the island; but we have to regret that the subject 
is not treated more at large. Upon no branch of in- 
dustry is there more room for the exposition of new 
facts and impartial statements, than upon that at pre- 
gent under consideration. 

Sugar is undoubtedly the most valuable commodity 
raised in Cuba: the cane was not indigenous to it. The 
first species that was introduced was that from Cana- 
ry, which did not prove very productive—From the 
year 1760, to 1767, the average annual exportation of 
sugar did not exceed 13,000 boxes from the port of 
Havana, and as this was the only point from which it 
was exported, we may assume that to have been near- 
ly the whole amount of sugar made on the island. 
Great encouragement having been given by govern- 
ment, the exportation increased rapidly, and in the 
period from 1786 to 1790, it averaged 68,150 boxes 
annually. Each box of sugar averages 400 pounds, 
so that the exportation, which in 1767 was only 
5,200,000 pounds, increased, in twenty years time, 
to 27,260,000 pounds. From that period the progress 
was much more rapid; many causes concurred in pro- 
ducing it; besides those to which we have alluded 
when treating of the increase in the rege we 
may mention the opening of the trade of the island, 
the formation, in 1792, of the Patriotic Society; the 
establishment of the “‘Consulado” in 1795; but more 
than all these causes, the substitution of the Otahei- 
tan cane, in the place of the Canarian: the former ac- 
quires a much larger size, yields a great deal more 
aap, and thrives well in Cuba. The annexed state- 
ment of the quantity of sugar exported from the sin- 
gle port of Havana, shows a rapid, and if we except 
the last year, a constant increase in the quantity. The 
annual exportation averaged: 


From to lbs. Ibs. 
1760 1767 13,000 boxes, at 400 — = 5,200,000 
1800 1810 177,998 do. do. 71,199,200 
1820 1825 250,384 do. do. 100,153,600 
In 1826 it was 271,013% do. do. 108,405,500 
1827 264,9544 do. do. 105,981,800 


But the port of Havana having ceased to be the on- 
ly one for the exportation of sugar, as it was in former 
times, we must advert to the trade of the other places, 
to obtain a correct account of the whole amount of 
sugar exported from Cuba. The following exhibits 
the custom house reports for 1827: 
Export of sugar through the port of 


Havana, . = 99,354,137 lbs. 
Santiago, - - 6,032,763 do. 
Nuevitas, - - - $75,275 do. 
Matanzas, ‘\~ - $0,364,844 do. 
Trinidad, - . - 10,361,387 do. 
Holguin, - - $51,450 do. 
Jagua, - - . 12,500 do. 

illa - - 120,800 do. 


Total of custom house reports 146,973,106 do. 
But as the custom-house reports are 
founded upon the assumption, that a 
pd sugar weighs but 15 arrobas, 
(375 lbs.) while its true weight is, after 
deducting the tare, at least 16 arrobas, 
(400 Ibs.) they add to their amount 
ene sixteenth, (it should be one-fif- | 
teenth,) viz: 95185,818 do. 
Making a total of 156,158,924 do. 
This is, however, only the custom-house report. 
Much sugar is said to be smuggled out of the country 
—how much we have no data to calculate; we have 
seen it estimated at one-fourth more. 
Our authors state the whole produce of the year 


1827, to be 202,295,925 Ibs., which would leave 
nearly 50,000,000 Ibs, for the domestic consumption; 
for they assume that there is no warehousing ofsugar 
in the islands, and that the exportation always carries 
off what remains of the crop, after deduction of the 
quantity required for domestic use; but we incline to 
the opinion, that the consumption is very much over- 
rated.* 

The mannfacture of sugar is the true source of the 
wealth of Cuba; it requires extensive machinery, 
large gangs of slaves, and a considerable outlay of 
capital, to establish a plantation. Great improvements 
are stated to have been made in the various processes 
of the manufacture, in the form and construction of 
the boilers afd furnaces, and in the application of 
steam and water power to the moving of the machi- 
nery. Of these improvements the beneficial effects 
are apparent. In 1775, there were 453 sugar mills, 
whose produce was only 32,500,000 lbs. In 1827, 
with 1000 mills, upwards of 200,000,000 lbs. were 
made. So that each mill averages at present, nearly 
three times more produce than formerly, (not six times, 
as is erroneously stated by our authors.) The im- 
provement of the boilers has been such, that in many 
cases, no other fuel is required in the manufacture, 
than the dried stalk of the sugar cane, after the juice 
has been expressed. Formerly, the consumption of 
[fuel for this purpose, was a very heavy item of expen- 
diture; it was such as to produce a scarcity of weod 
in some districts, which occasioned the abandonment 
of sugar estates. In all cases, it requires that the 
owner of a plantation should purchase a large quanti- 
ty of woodJand. At present, we understand, that in 
some instances the dry cane-stalks sufficey not only for 
the boiling down of the juice, but also for the supply 
of the steam engines.—Dr. Abbott mentions, however, 
that on other plantations, “it is not sufficient to bvil 
the sugar, while the cane is ground by oxen,” and 
justly adds, ‘there must be some principles of econo- 
my in the one case, worth inquiring after in the other, 
especially as wood is more scarce in this part of the 
island.” , 

We observe, as a very remarKable fact, stated in the 
statistical account, that the first cane planted in a vir- 
gin soil, will continue to yield for from 20 to 24 years, 
without requiring any manure, after which time the 
soil requires, every third year, fresh ploughing, and a 
renewal of the cane. In many other countries, such 
as Louisiana, Mexico, &c. the cane is planted anew 
every year. 

All the sugar estates established since 1805, are 
free of tithes; and without including the old ones 
which are re-establishing, there are upwards of two 
hundred new plantations commenced of late; and of 
these ninety-three are in the vicinity of Matanzas. 

In addition to the sugar produced, this branch of 
manufactures gives a large quantity of molasses and 
of rum. The former used to be extensively exported 
to the United States, and is still so to a certain degree; 
but the trade has suffered much by the increase of the 

duty levied upon itin our ports. In the year 1827, there 
were exported from the island upwards of 74,000 
hogsheads (110 gallons each, of molasses, of which 
the port of Havana exported upwards of 38,000, that 
of Matanzas more than 23,000. The total produc- 
tion of molasses in 1827, was 81,000 hogsheads. 

The quantity of rum manufactured in the country, 
is also considerable, exceeding 35,000 pipes, almost 
all of which is consumed there. The inordinate use 
of it among the slaves, is, as might be expected, an 
evil of great and growing magnitude. 





* We have it from undoubted authority, that the lar- 
gest sugar crop ever obtained in Louisiana, was that of 
1828, when it amounted to 88,000 hogsheads, or 88,000,- 
000 Ibs. I'rom the unfavourable weather experienced, 
the crop of last year fell considerably short of this 
quantity. The whole consumption of the United States, 
at this time, is estimated at about 140,000,000 Ibs. of 


From comparing the number of slaves, (70,000) 
which we. have previously mentioned as engaged on 
sugar plantations, with the whole quantity of sugar 
made in the island, 200,000,000 lbs..we find the an- 
nual average produce of sugar for each slave employ- 
ed, to be between 2500 Ibs. and 3000 lbs. an estimate 
in which we place the more confidence, from the fact,’ 
that it concurs with one furnished to us bya friend 
who took .considerable interest in the subject of the 
agriculture and population of Cuba, and who, as far 
back asthe year 1824, estimated the produce of an 
estate, with 150 slaves, at 1000 boxes of sugar. 
Before we close this part of our subject, we may be 
permitted to state a curious fact, for a knowledge of 
which we are indebted to a respectable gentleman 
conversant with the West India trade, as it exhibits one 
of the many apparent anomalies observed in com- 
merce. Conversing on the price of sugar, we were 
surprised to find that it was sold at a lower price in 
Cuba, when in boxes, than when put up in bags, 
which he accounted for by stating that a practice had 
obtained, of charging the purchaser three dollars and 
twenty-five cents for the cost of the bux, at a time 
when carpenter’s work was very expensive in the is- 
land. ‘This practice has continued unchanged; and ag 
the box now costs the planter much less than the pricg 
he charges for it, the profit he makes upon it allows 
of his selling the sugar in boxes a little lower than 
that in 

Next to sugar, coffee is undoubtedly the most vale 
able production of Cuba. The history of this plant 
is attended with a circumstance of great interest to the 
friends of science. Itis to the valuable collections of 
the Museum of Natural History, (Jardin du Roi,) in 
Paris, that the West India islands are indebted for the 
first importation of a plant, that has proved the source 
,of so much wealth to them. In 1727 (1720?) it was 
first transplanted to Martinique; in the subsequent 

ear the culture of it was commenced in Jamaica — 
t was, however, not introduced into Cuba, until the 
year 1769; but there was not, properly speaking, a 
coffee plantation in the island until 1790. The St. 
Domingo planters preferred the cultivation of coffee to 
that of sugar, and were the first that gave it a decid- 
ed impulse. ‘The vicinity of the eastern part of Cuba 
to their own island induced them, at first, to settle 
there, but they were soon attracted to the neighbor- 
hood of Havana, by its denser population, and greater 
wealth. 

The rapid extension of this plant in Cuba, may be 
gathered from the following statement. In 1800, 
there were but 80 plantations; in 1817, there were 
779; in 1827, the number was 2067, of at least 40,000 
trees each; in 1804, the exportation from Havana, was 
1,250,000 lbs.; in 1809, it rose to 8,000,000 Ibs.; from 
1815 to 1820, it averaged annually, 18,186,200 lbs; 
in 1826, it amounted to 30,540,237; and in 1827, to 
$5,837,175 lbs.; through the port of Havana alone; to 
which we must add the very extensive exportations 
now made at other places, which we think proper to 
state in detail, as they afford the best means of judg- 
ing of the increase of the agriculture of the colony at 
large, and of the rapidity with which new districts 
are settling. The exportation in 1827, was as followm 


Amount exported, 50,039,581 Ibs. 


Internal consumption, 22,048,619 
Total production, 72,088,200 


- It must be borne in mind, however, that these are 
eustom-house reports, to which, as in the case of sw 
gar, great additions are to be made for the amount 
not regularly exported; besides the well known dif 
ference in weight, as the custom-house reports alway 
assume a bag to be equal to 150 pounds, while it 
sometimes considerably exceeds that weight. The 
revolution of St. Domingo, having at one time com 
pletely checked the agriculture of that island, the 
coffee planters of Cuba had almost a monopoly of the 








sugar annually. 


trade; but the great extension of their plantations, ag 
well as the large quantity of coffee thrown into the 
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market from other places, has so lowered the price of 
this article, that a coffee estate is wholly unproductive 
at this day. All the planters in Cuba, who can afford 
it, are changing their estates into sugar fields; but as 
this requires a large capital, many will continue to 
raise coffee, and it is hoped, that the greater trade 
with the United States, which is expected to attend 
the contemplated reduction in the duties, will give 
gome relief to the depressed planter. While we are 
writing, a bill is in progress in Congress, and will, it 
is believed, be carried, to reduce the duty on coffee, 
from five to two cents per pound, for all importations 
after tle 3ist of December next, and to one cent 
after the 31st December, 1831. ‘The coffee planter, 
although not liable to tithes, finds his estate a very 
recarious one, as the productiveness depends alto- 
gether upon the weather. With the utmost care, it 
is known to vary so much that, in some seasons, the 
trees do not yield one third of an average crop. 
Allowing 50,000 slaves to be attached to coffee 
lantations, and the amount of the crop to exceed 
3,000,000 pounds, it fullows, that the work of each 
slave can, on an average, produce 1450 pounds. ‘The 
calculations of the experienced friend, to whom we 
have referred, assumed that a slave could attend 2000 
trees; of which he estimated the average produce to 
be half a pound per tree. We know this calculation 
to have been made with great care, and with a view 
not to overrate the produce of a coffee estate; we be- 
lieve the usual estimate for a tree is three-fourths of 
a pound, which would allow 1500 pounds for the 
produce of a slave, or very nearly the quantity above 
admitted. Supposing each tree to average three- 
fourths of a pound, there must have been in 1827, 
pearly 100,000,000 coffee trees, in a state of pro- 
ductiveness on the island; the largest estate is said 


to have 1,000,000 trees. ‘Three estates lying in the- 


neighborhood of the mountains of San Salvador, con- 
taining respectively, 250,000, 230,000, and 450,000 
trees, upon an aggregate of 1400 acres of land, yield- 
ed in the year 1827 a crop of 875,000 lbs. of coffee, 
which is nearly a pound for each tree; besides corn, 

Jaintain, tobacco, &c. The low price of coffee may 
oo a beneficial effect upon the industry of the is- 
land, by inducing planters to improve their methods 
of cultivation, and preparation of the berry for mar- 
ket; already, we understand, advantage has been de- 
rived, in the picking or assorting the coffee, of “a 
machine recently invented by Mr. P. hartrand, and 
made in Carolina, and not yet extensively introduc- 
ed.” We hear of a planter, who, by means of this 
divider, “‘doubles the quantity of hand-picked coffee 
ina day, his negroes picking six bags without the 
divider and twelve with it.” It is also said, that on 
the same estate, “the proprietor expects, by using the 
tups of the cane as a manure for the coffee trees, to 
obtain as much coffee from 150,000 trees, as was for- 
merly obtained without manure from 300,000 trees.” 
Necessity has justly been termed the parent of inven- 
tion; let the planter see that his present processes do not 
admit of the profitable culture of coffee, and he will 
endeavor to invent new and cheaper ones. 

Of the other productions of the island, tobaeco 
ranks highest, both from the extent of its cultivation 
and exportation, and from the reputation which it has 
acquired abroad. The history of this weed is very 
curious, but is too well known to require that we 
should dwell upon it; our authors state it to be indige- 
nous to the island of Cuba; its culture is tedious and 
laborious; it requires a virgin soil of no common fer- 
tility, and a very great sa of heat; the rankness 
of its vegetation impoverishes the land upon which it 
is raised, so as to reduce both men and animals to the 
most miserable subsistence. It does not require many 
labourers, much machinery, expensive establishments, 
or outlay of capital, and is generally attended to by 
the poorer class of planters, who employ on it but few 
slaves;—of late, however, from the removal of the re- 
strictions upon it,and the low price of coffee, rich 
planters have turned their attention to it. The plant 











is a very delicate oné, exposed to the injuries of many 


insects of different sveciés, requiring incessant care, | 


by day and night, on the of the planter, to 
cleanse it of all vermin. Owing to the belief origin- 
ally entertained, that its uses were merely medicinal,a 
law, issued in 1586, prohibited the sending of more 
than 2000 pounds annually to Panama for the supply 
of the apothecaries; subsequently, it having been 
found harmless, and the use of it for smoking becém- 
ing extensive, orders were given to ship the balance 
of the crop to Seville. It was soon made an article 
of revenue to government; and in 1765, was placed 
under the control of the excise officers, as has been 
usual in every part of Spanish America, Under this 
arrangement, the king obtained the monopoly of it, 
limiting the quantity to be raised, and sold to him ex- 
clusively, at the price whieh he chose to affix to it. 
This was manufactured in his warehouses, and retail- 
ed out to consumers at an immense advange, ‘These 
tyrannical and impolitic regulations were répéaled by 
a decree of June 23d, 1817, and the royal factories 
finally abolished in 1821. ‘Tobacco is therefore, at 
present, an article of cultivation and manufacture, 
open to all theinhabitants, on the payment of the duty 
of six percent. The quality of the tobacco raised 
upon the whole island is byno means uniform. The 
best, and the only kind that can be used for smoking, 
8 that raised in the westernmost part of it, though a 
few points in the other provinces yield a tolerably fair 
article. ‘There is great uncertainty as to the quanti- 
ty of tobacco which was obtained in the early periods 
of its culture. It is believed that at the first estab- 
lishment of the royal factory, the crop amounted only 
to 2,000,000 Ibs.; but that it has gone on gradually 
increasing, until, in the year 1827,it rose to 12,500,- 
000 Ibs., of which two-fifths were from the western 
part of the island. 
were exported, leaving upwards of 10,000,000 for the 
internal consumption: upon this point, it appears to us 
evident, that there must be a mistake; for it is scarce- 
ly to be believed that the average consumption of the 
whole population, white or colored, slave or free, old 
or young, male or female, should be twelve pounds to 
each individual. It is probable that the smuggling on 
this article is immense. 


(From the New York Farmer.) 
USE OF SALT. 


It is singular that such a body of evidenee should 
be brought together on the advantages of the applica- 
tion of a moderate quantity of salt to every descrip- 
tion of growing crop, from grass to timber trees, and 
to almost every domestic animal, from the horse to 
the honey-bee, and yet that salt should be so little in 
use. We have not a doubt ourselves that it may be 
of real use to live stock; because we have seen it 
very generally given on the continent. Mr. Johnson 
says, “I have given my own gig-horse an ounce of 
salt every night in his corn, for the last five years; 
and though he has, during that period, worked very 
hard, he has continued in the best health, never hav- 
ing had a dose of physic in his life.” ‘To be able to 
dispense with physic, either in the economy of men 
or cattle, is a grand object; and we certainly think 
the occasional, or perhaps the constant, use of salt in 
the food of domestic animals, and especially in that 
of the horse, as being in a more highly artificial state 
than the others, a desirable object. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
THE GREAT CORN-FIELD. 


Mr. Prixter,—Having heard a great deal said 
concerning the great corn-field on Turkey Bog, I re- 
solved to visit it in person. I there found twenty 
acres of good corn growing, and promising an abun- 
dant harvest to its enterprising cultivators. This 
bog is extensive, and we may expect to see in a few 
years, instead of twenty, hundreds of acres growing 
on this bog, which, until recently, has yielded noth- 


a 


It is stated that only 2,000,000 | & 


ing but alders. But few meadows can com with 
this in richness of soil or extent of territory. I hope 
this experiment will serve to turn the attention of 
our farmers to their bogs and meadows, as I believe 
they may be made the most productive parts of a 
farm where they exist. If our farmers would make 
a practical use of the hint contained in the toast of 
Hon. Roger Vose, delivered at a celebration of the 
Cheshire Agricultural Society, a few years since, viz: 
“‘May there be more draining of swamps, and less 
draining of the bottle,” we should hear very little of 
hard times and a scarcity of money to pay taxes, or 
to pay for the newspaper. Ww. 


Z BOG MEADOW. 

_ Hon. James Fowler, of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
in the spring of 1828, covered over 108 rods of bog 
meadow land with loam from adjoining upland. The 
loam was spread about five inches deep. The land 
was then sowed with herd-grass seed and the first 
year produced little but weeds. ‘This year, however, 
it produced at the rate of five tons 780 Ibs. of best 
hay per acre, and before the putting on of the loam 
the yield was not more than a ton per acre, and that 
of an inferior quality. The expense of covering the 
land was about $20 per acre. [Greenfield Gazette. 





HARVESTING. 

A general rule, as it regards wheat and rye, is, 
that the earlier each is harvested, and before the 
grain has become hard, the whiter will be the flour, 
and the thinner the skin of the grain; but the whole 
weight of the product will be a fittle less, than if the 
grain be harvested later. Probably all that is gained 
by late harvesting is an. addition to the skin of the 
rain. 

When a severe blight or rust has struck wheat or” 
rye, it should be cut immediately, even if the grain 
be in a milky state; and it should lie on the - 
but not so close as to injure the heads, until such 
time as the stocks have become dry and the grain 
somewhat hardened.—Then it ought to be bound u 


and put in shocks, and carted in as soon as it is suf- 


ficiently dry—The later wheat and rye are cut, 
however, the easier it will thresh; but at the same 
time, there is greater waste by the shelling of the 
grain, in harvesting and carting in. 


[ Western Intelligencer. 


A GOOD Cow. 


The Northampton Courier states that a cow, in 
that town, owned by Dr. Barrett, has given milk, and 
made butter after the following schedule; she has 
been milked for the last fortnight, every eight hours, 
and at each milking has yielded a pailful measuring 
ten quarts, the weight of the milk, averaging daily 
494 pounds. Her milk has yielded, daily, 2 Ibs. 5 
oz. of butter, making $2 lbs. 6 oz. in 14 days; from 
one milking alone, one pound and six ounces were 
made, which will give bur pounds and two ounces 
of butter in one day ftom one cow! The butter was 
of a superior quality, and sold for a shilling per 

und, while the usual price in the village has beer 

ut ten cents. 





TAR FOR SHEEP. 
A gentleman who keeps a large flock of sheep as- 


sures us, that during the:season of grazing he gives 
his sheep tar; at the of a aday for every 
4 8 He puts the tar in troughs, sprinkles 
a little 


salt over it, and the sheep consume it 

eagerly. This preserves om from worms in. the 
»)promotes their general growth, and is supposed 

to be a specific against rot. [V. E. Farmer. 


Da\sot rave the opinion of the world. . You may 


as well say that you care not for the light of the sun, 
uge you can find a candle, 








oo! 
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HORTICULTURE. 





VARIETIES OF THE STRAWBERRY. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, 

Giron B. Sma, Esa. New York, Sept. 8, 1830, 
Dear Sir,—With congratulations to yourself at 
the announcement in the last American Farmer, that 
you have accepted its Editorship, I am at the same 
time sensible that the public will not fail to appreciate 
your intelligence and talent for such station. I shall 
do myself the honour of occasionally contributing to 
your paper, and I now tender some remarks in rela- 
tion to different varieties of the strawberry. Having 
above fifty of the most choice and celebrated varie- 
ties in our collection, I made it a point when they 
were in fruit, to personally examine them as to their 
ualities, of size, flavour, productiveness, &c. and 
ys my notes made on that occasion I shall send you 
such extracts as I deem interesting. I shall also quote 
some descriptions from the Pomological Magazine, 
where they accord with my own observations. At 
the present moment I have only time to send you a 
small part, but the residue will be transmitted for fu- 
ture numbers of your paper. I have only further to 
add, that the collection of the varieties of strawber- 
ries being one to which I am particularly partial, and 
having received my personal attention, it is in the 
highest possible state for its accuracy. 

Very og 
m. Ropert Paince. 


Lager Farry Scartet—Prince’s Catalogue, No.7. 

The fruit of this variety is quite large, being of the 
size and form of the Hudson, from the seed of which 
it is supposed to have originated in a garden of this 
vicinity. The great advantage it claims over its pa- 
rent, which is one of the largest, finest and most pro- 
ductive market strawberries, is that it ripens a week 
to ten days earlier than that variety, which is a cir- 
cumstance of great import in regard to the value of 
the fruit at market. It is of high flavour, and of a 
paler and brighter red colour than the Hudson, and is 
a most prolific and regular bearer—in fact since its 
introduction to notice, it has become a general fa- 
vorite, and no one thinks of having a good collec- 
tion without this to commence the season. 


Lares Scartet Lima—Prince’s Catalogue, No. 26. 
This variety is of very vigorous growth, with 
large leaves and strong stalks and stems; the fruit is 
very distinct in its character, and has commonly a 
long neck, its form is oblong, somewhat flattened on 
two sides, and terminating in an ubtuse point. I have 
noticed that the berries are generally formed on the 
first blossoms towards the base of the peduncle. It is 
a tolerably good bearer, and repays any deficiencies 
by its large fruit of most excellent flavour. This va- 
riety is not known in the European publications, and 
was brought from Lima te Rhode Island where I ac- 
cidentally met with it and brought it into public no- 
tice. 
Duxe or Kent's Scarter—Prince’s Catalogue, 
No. 29. 

This is one of the greatest possible bearers, indeed 
none is or can be more productive,—and I think when 
known, it must be adopted as one of the principal va- 
rieties for the market, as well as for other purposes— 
it is rounded in its form, or of a somewhat compress- 
ed spherical figure, and of a fine bright red colour— 
its size is about two-thirds that of the Hudson straw- 
berry, which is well known to be a large fruit. 


Grove exp Scartet—Prince’s Catalogue, JVo. 30. 

This valuable variety, introduced to notice by the 
London Horticultural Society in 1822, was originated 
from seed in 1820, and has been subsequently figured 
amd described in the Pomologieal’ Magazine. Asa 
variety of the class of Scarlet strawberries it pos- 
sesses peculiar merit; it isa most productive bearer; and 





the fruit is supported stiffly above the earth; it bears 
carriage securely and is remarkably handsome; it 
possesses a slight acidity, but is high flavoured and 
much esteemed. The size of the fruit is particularly 
large for one of the Scarlet class, of a flattened or 
compressed spherical figure, and a bright light ver- 
milion colour; grains deeply sunken, with the inter- 
vals between them flattened; flesh pale red and firm 
—calyx large and reflexed; petals unusually large, 
with a marked tendency to exceed the usual number 
five, there being frequently eight or nine—the scapes 
are shorter than the foot stalks; peduncles long, ele- 
vating the fruit clear of the leaves—the footstalks 
are long and nearly smooth, leaflets small, oblong, 
and very deeply and sharply serrated, of a light clear 
reen colour, and slightly hairy on the under side. 
his is a genuine variety of our native Scarlet straw- 
berry, Fragaria virginica, and nearly approaches it in 
foliage, Sc. 
Proxiric Hautsois—Prince’s Catalogue, Vo. 25. 


This may be deemed one of the most valuable ac- 
quisitions of its class, which our gardens have ever 
received, and the variety I am about to describe, and 
which is the only one correctly known by this title, 
differs widely from such as are so called in some col- 
lections of our country. This variety was first de- 
scribed in the London Horticultural Society’s Trans- 
actions, and subsequently in the Pomological Maga- 
zine, which states it to be the best in England. ‘The 
observation has frequently been made that the haut- 
bois strawberries were generally barren or only occa- 
sionally or partially productive, and this remark is 
correct so far as relates to the old English hautbois, 
which has male blossoms on one plant and female on 
another, in which case the sterile plants being more 
vigorous than the fertile ones, they become the most 
numerous and gain the ascendancy, and then the 
whole are considered as barren and deteriorated. But 
the present variety having perfect stamens in all its 
flowers, is not liable to this inconvenience, and is ex- 
ceedingly productive at all times, and frequently pro- 
duces a second crop in autumn, the berries of which 
are of the largest size of any it yields, but less nu- 
merous. The fruit is of oblong or conical form, ob- 
tusely pointed, dark dull purple or blackish at full 
maturity and of large size; grains slightly embedded; 
flesh solid, greenish, very high flavoured, and musky; 
the leaves are light green, footstalks long and hairy, 
leaflets middle sized, oblong and hairy, with coarse 
serratures; scapes long, raising the flowers above the 
leaves, with branched peduncles, calyx small and re- 
flexed; petals broad, at first imbricated, afterwards 
folded together; stamens strong remaining after the 
fruit ripens, anthers perfect. The high excellence, 
size and productiveness of this variety render it one 
of the most desirable. 


Oxp Pine, on Carotina—Prince’s Supplement Cat. 


In so much estimation has this variety been held 
during a long period, that the catalogue of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society enumerates no less than 21 
synonymous titles by which it is known in the dif- 
ferent collections of Europe. 

This circumstance indicates how much it is culti- 
vated and valued in Europe, where it is found in 
many gardens of old standing. 

The Lon.Jon Pomological Magazine remarks, that 
its merit and value are universally admitted, and 
amidst the diversity of opinions as to which is the 
best strawberry known, there can be no doubt but 
that this will always receive the greatest number of 
suffrages to its superiority. In many situations it 
bears abundantly, in most well, and continues to pro- 
duce on old beds for several years. 

The fruit is large, form ovate-conical, sometimes 
cock’s-combed, of a rich bright scarlet; grains slight- 
ly embedded; flesh pale scarlet, rich and juicy, with 
avery grateful flavour. The leaves are very deep 
green, footstalks long and upright; calyx large and 
spreading, and petals large. 





Downtorn—Prince’s Catalogue, No. 19. 


An excellent variety raised by Mr. Knight, Presi- 
dent of the London Madiockent Society in 1817. 
The berries possess a highly aromatic flavour, and 
some of those earliest formed are cock’s-comb shaped, 
but those of the general crop are uniform, and regu- 
larly conical, with a neck—it is later at maturity than 
most others, and thereby serves to keep up the con- 
tinuation of this delicious fruit; for at the period of 
its perfection many other kinds have ceased to pro- 
duce. The fruit is rather large, but varies considera- 
bly, some berries being very large, and others but 
medium; when fully ripe of a dark purplish scarlet 
hue; grains but little embedded; flesh scarlet and 
firm. The leaves readily distinguish this variety, 
they being of a pale green colour, and very different 
from those of any other variety | have noticed; the 
footstalks are very long, leaflets of thin texture and 
moderate size, with large coarse serratures—calyx 
large, greatly incurved, sometimes spreading, or 
slightly reflexed; petals oval, tapering to the claws; 
the scapes very long, stiff and strong, and very erect, 
with short crowded peduncles, on which the flowers 
are generally numerous, but many proving abortive, 
the crop is not very abundant. ‘The berries do not 
all ripen at once, but by degrees, some being greenish 
when others are at maturity. 


An English writer, in his high recommendation of 
horticulture, makes a remark which seems to be well 
suited to the present season. 

“In passing through the country, every man’s gar- 
den may furnish a clue to his character, much better 
and safer in our esteem to trust to, than either phy- 
siognomy, phrenology, or autography. Do we see 
the kail bed, of large and ample dimensions, en- 
croaching upon every inch of cultivated soil, we pro- 
nounce the possessor to be a political economist, or 
radical, or voluptuary; on the other hand, if we wit- 
ness flowers of all hues adorning the vicinity of his 
habitation, we know there is a spark of his better na- 
ture yet unextinguished. It unfolds to us the cur- 
rent of his thoughts and feelings; it tells like the 
other also, of honesty and industry: but it tells be- 
sides, of generosity and charity, love and fidelity, of 
brave sons and beautiful daughters.” 











RURAL ECONOMY. 





HORSES. 

A writer who states that he has had the experience 
of fifty years in treating the diseases of this noble 
animal, gives the following directions to be observed 
in the care of horses: 

‘A great number of fine horses are destroyed in 
this country by those that have them placed under 
their care. It is a custom to wash horses with cold 
water, sometimes after hard driving, in the hottest 
time of the year, by which practice I have known 
many of them take the lockjaw and die; others have 
been foundered by only washing their legs and feet; 
it stops all perspiration and produces violent fevers. 
No gentleman in England will permit his horses to 
be washed—the horse is not a water animal, he wants 
the particular fostering hand of. care, when placed in 
a domestic state. 

Another bad practice prevails—the grain is thrown 
into the manger without sifting, and sand or gravel 
being heavier than the grain, it will settle down on 
the stomach of the horse. A few years past, I 
brought a stone from a horse which was believed to 
have been formed by thus feeding. I placed the 
stone in Peale’s Museum; it is as large as a goose’s 
oF and cased round like a cocoanut shell. 

would suggest a better plan for building stables, 
than that in use at present. All stables should be 
well ventilated, so as to admit a constant circulation 
of fresh air, without which horses are continually 
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i an, wants to stretch himself when lying down 
a many horses have died in the night, by being 
confined in narrow stalls, and being tied with a rope 
round their necks. All horses should have head stall 
halters, with a rein on each side, that should run up 
and down with blocks, in pulleys, on each side of the 
stall. ‘The mangers should draw in and out like a 
drawer in a bureau, or desk; by being thus fixed as I 
have described, the horse will rise with ease, but on 
the old plan, the horse, in struggling to rise, often 
gets his ead under the manger, and is found dead in 
the morning. The hay-racks should be placed in 
front of the stalls, and not on the side. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
PROFITABLENESS OF BEES. 


Mr. Fessenpen,—Noticing the account in the last | 


New England Farmer of the produce of Mr. D’Wolf’s 
Bees in Bristol, (R.1I.) I am induced to offer you 
the following statement of the produce of three hives, 
on the farm of Mr. Parker at Charlestown Neck,— 
the bees were under my care a part of the summer. 
The three hives of bees in question produced six 
swarms, from two of which, placed in Beard’s Pa- 
tent Hives, was produced 40 lbs. of pure honey, be- 
sides leaving enough in those hives for wintering the 
bees—the 40 lbs. of honey were sold at wholesale at 
95 cts. per lb. producing $10—and leaving the whole 
stock of nine swarms on hand; (seven of which, un- 
fortunately are in the common old-fashioned hives 
which can give no return of honey this year, except- 
ing the usual supply for breeders another season.) 
The above nine swarms will now sell readily at an 
average of $8 each, producing $72, which, with 
$10 for the honey, is equal to $82—the produce of 
the three original hives of bees, in one season. 
’ Esenezer Bearp. 
Charlestown, Sept. 7, 1830. 





INTHRNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





ERIE CANAL. 


The whole length of the Erie Canal, from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson river, is 363 miles. 

It is forty feet wide on the surface, and four in 
depth. 

e Erie is 565 feet above the level of the Hud- 
son at Albany. There are from one extremity of the 
canal to the other, 84 locks, and the total rise and 
fall is 698 feet; of which about 650 are fall. 

The entire cost of the Erie and Champlain Ca- 
nals, according to the canal commissioners’ estimate, 
is $7,519,995, or $17,367 19 per mile; making the 
total cost of the Erie Canal, including that for locks, 
feeders, bridges, and all appendages, $6,304,289 97. 
According to another estimate, that contained in the 
report of Mr. S. Wright, to the senate, Feb. 12, 
1827, the cost of the Erie Canal, per mile, was 
$23,573. But in this estimate were included large 
sums paid for repairs, and for works not strictly ap- 
pendages to the Canal. 

The time required for passing the locks, is varied 
according to circumstances. We are not able to state 
the average detention. The general rate per hour of 
Sovelling, is about four miles; of transportation about 

ree. 

The amount of toll collected on the Erie Canal in 
one year, 1828, was $727,150 20. We have no do- 
i at hand to which we can refer for the rate of 
toll. 

There are no means of ascertaining the number of 
passengers who passed along the canal since its com- 
pletion. The number of boats that arrived and de- 
parted from Albany during the season of canal navi- 
gation, in 1929, was 12,329. The whole quantity 





veyed up the canal was 33,000 tons. There were 

other articles of freight both ways, for example, down 
18,008 cords of wood; $2,156 feet of timber, 

28,180,884 feet of lumber; and 17,130 feet of shin- 
les. 

The number of poe and transportation boats is 
continually varying. ‘They all belong to individuals: 

Two horses are generally used to draw the boats, 
and sometimes three. They are usually changed 
about every twelve miles. 

The net income from the Erie and Champlain Ca- 
nals from 1817 to Jan. 1829, was $6,487,742 10. 
The net profits for the year 1829, applied towards 
the payment of the canal debt, amounted to $471,- 
528 22. 


CANALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Canals and Rail-roads are contributing largely to 
our national wealth. Not that they are filling our 
state treasuries with money; this is a small object; 
but, by their magic power, they are bringing distant 
places near to each other, placing a market at the 
door, of every citizen, and increasing the facilities of 
trade and commerce. Thus they raise the value of 
real estate but lower the price of foreign articles, and 
place the means of subsistence more easily within 
the reach of every individual. This rather than a 
full treasury, is what we call national wealth; and 
even though, it does not follow, that the state is im- 
a by maintaining them.—Mr. Maynard, 

owever, proved to a demonstration, in the senate last 
winter, that the canals of this state have at least an- 
swered the expectations of reasonable men, as a 
source of public revenue. 

By an estimate made in Philadelphia, there are in 
the United States 1348 miles of canals, and other ar- 
tificial navigation, now completed—1828 in progress, 
and 408 projected. Of rail roads, 44 miles com- 
plete, 422 in progress, and 697 projected. 


States. Finished. In progress. Projected. 
The New-England, 72 117 0 
New York, 564 0 18 
New Jersey, 0 100 30 
Pennsylvania, 480 250 $68 
Virginia, 120 0 0 
North Carolina 43 0 0 
South Carolina 0 150 0 
Georgia, 0 60 0 
Ohio, &c. &e. 70 491 0 














LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


(From the Village Record.) 


A PROCLAMATION. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, greet- 
ing—know ye, whereas, it has been represented to 
us, that several and divers ladies, spinsters, females, 
maids, girls, unmarried women, &c. within our do- 
minions of love, have not only a willingness to con- 
sent, but even an ardent desire to leave the state of 
celibacy, and take to themselves, or be taken to, hus- 
bands; and whereas it is supposed by many that the 
bachelors, young or unmarried men of these my 
realms, do not know who among the maidens, &c. 
&e. &c. would or would not, be so willing or so de- 
sire to marry, and seems proper and fitting that the 
ladies, spinsters, females, maids, girls, and un- 
married women as aforesaid, should put on some 
mark of dress as a token by which their a 
or desire in the premises, should be made particularly 
known. Now, we have issued this our Proclama- 
tion, giving leave, ordering and commanding, that 
the ladies, spinsters, females, maids, girls, and un- 
married women, may and do make the sleeves of 
their dresses, Jarge in proportion to their desire to be 
married, Thus those who most exceedingly desire 








on sueh declaration, by putting over and above what 
is necessary for comeliness or comfort, in their sleeves, 
seven yards of silk, chintz, calico or other stuff. If 
they simply desire, pretty considerably to be married, 
they may reduce the quantity to five yards. If the 
merely wish to be modestly understood as being wil- 
ling to be respectfully courted, if a lad to suit them 
shall present himself—they are in that case confined 
to wearing their sleeves, the size of a twé bushel bag, 
or only so targe as to hide away a moderate sized 
lover; for that is according to the old fashion worn by 
the men, as Barley used to say that Swift always 
came to him with a wig in his sleeve. . 

Given at the Court of Love, this 25th day of July 
1830, by command of the Queen. 

Apvonis, Secretary, 


COLORS. 

Nothing contributes in a more particular manner to. 
heighten the beauty of the skin, than the choice of 
colors. For example, females of fair complexion 
ought to wear the purest white; they should choose 
light and brilliant colors, such as rose, azure, light 
yellow, &c. Women of a dark complexion, who 
dress in such colors as we too frequently see them do, 
cause their skin to appear black, auil and tanned. 
They ought, therefore, to avoid white robes, and rose 
color or light blue ribbons, which form too disgraceful 
a contrast with their carnations. Let such persons, 
on the contrary, dress in colors which are best suit- 
ed to them; in particular, green, violet, puce, pur- 
ple; and then that darkness, which was only the ef- 
fect of too harsh a contrast, will suddenly disappeaf, 
as if by enchantment; their complexion will become 
lively and animated, and will exhibit such charms as 
will dispute and even bear away the palm from the 
fairest of the fair. In a word, the fair'cannot be too 
careful to correct, by light colors, the paleness of 
their complexions; and darker women, by stronger 
colors, the somewhat yellow tint of their carnation... 
We must not omit a very important observation, re- 


specting the change of colors by light. Thus, crim-/ ms 


son is extremely handsome at night, when it ‘may be 
substituted for rose color, which loses its charms 
candle light; but this crimson, seen by day, spoil 
the most beautiful complexion; no color whatever 
strips it so completely of all its attractions. Pale 
yellow, on the contrary, is often very handsome by 
day, and is perfectly suited to people who have a fine 
carnation; but at night it appears dirty and tarnishes 
the lustre of the cofmplexion, to which it is designed 
to give brilliancy. 








MISCHLLANZBOUS. 


TOBACCO. 


Some of the newspapers are loud in their denunci- 
ations against the use of tobaceo, in any shape, man- 
ner or form whatever. Medical authors without num- * 
ber, are quoted to prove its icious effects 
*‘mind, body and estate.” Now, for our own parts, 
although we could never see into the process of rea- 
soning, by which many people pe themselves to 
roll a quid of mong piper we under their 
tongues,” we are by no means prepared to“go the 
whole” against the Indian weed. What! | ral we 
discard a plant, ag- full of classic and inte} “Te- 
collections as it is of bitterness, because some. 
stomachs cannot stand its powerful iufluence? 
we banish from our presence what gives dignity to an 
Indian Council—adds cheerfulness to aw 





fireside”—mellows friendship and digests.» 
Spirit of Sir Walter Raleigh forbid it! We are wil- 
ling to forego the “chewing of the cud,” but take not 
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EDUCATION, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Whilst I had the pleasure to conduct the Ainerican 
Farmer, it was deemed expedient not to confine its 
pages exclusively to practical agriculture; but to yield 
a certain portion of the paper to other subjects of prac- 
tical utility, indissolubly connected with the ‘social 
happiness and welfare of every family. Amongst 
these, none is of so much importance as education. 
To know where thorough instruction can be had, on 
the best terms; to be imparted by gentlemen, who 
understand the philosophy of their business, and the 
dignity of their profession; is of the highest import 
to every parent. The education of a boy,in the 
sense in which it ought to be understood, far from 
consisting merely in the facts and knowledge gained 
from books, is constituted of all the impressions made 
upon his senses by every object that can act upon 
them. Let it then be the study of the parent, that 
all these external objects, should harmonize with and 
contribute to his great design. That is, to engrave 
deeply on the heart of his beloved child, the sacred 
principles of honour and virtue; and to augment, by 
every new perception, his stock of useful knowledge, 
to secure for him, and within him, the blessing and 
the consciousness of independence, a consciousness 
that of himself, and by himself he can command the re- 
spect of good men, and strike even the wicked with 
reverence. In comparison with these attainments 
what is that base lucre often the fruit of luck as well as 
of superior capacity? what the transient patronage that 
often falls to the lot of knaves and parasites? As ac- 
cessary to the inspiration of virtue and the accumu- 
lation of useful knowledge, how many things come 
into play on the plastic mind of the boy, that are not 
taken into the account of the common observer? Of 
these we may reckon as amongst the most efficacious, 
the character of his instructors—their deportment and 
principles—their social manners out of school, and 
their manner of conveying instruction in it. The spirit 
that pervades the intercourse between the teacher, 
and the youth glowing with health, alive to every 
impression, encourageable by kindness to the utmost 
and most beneficent exertion of his faculties; and as 
easily confounded and depressed by the least act of 
unnecessary harshness or injustice. What, in short, 
is unworthy of regard that can make the least impres- 
sion whilst youth is-yet in its most malleable state, 
like a young tree in full growth, that every touch of 
the pruner’s knife must beautify or deform? Even the 
scenery that surrounds his school—the rocky precipice, 
that in youthful daring he ventures to climb, and the 
bold stream in which Ee learns to swim in the pride 
of his growing strength, have their effect on his heart 
and character throughout his existence. Who that 
was educated at St. John’s has not got entwined in 
his memory some interesting assuciations with the 
venerable poplar that has overshadowed the youthful 

bols of a Taney—a Key—a Shaw—and a John- 
gon,—and defying for ages the peltings of the pitiless 
storm? Under the impulse of those associations how 
many have been tempted to address to that noble tree 
the first effusions of a grateful and poetic imagination? 

In sending my eldest boy to the HigHianpv ScHoot, 
the prospectus of which I send you, I have been in- 
fluenced by all these considerations. It is conducted 
by gentlemen of experience, ripe scholars, who have 
studied and taught in the best schools of Europe 
and America; me aspire more to the honour of rear- 
ing youths in the love of literary distinction and the 
understanding and praetice of true virtue, than to 
amassing wealth to themselves, or to engrafting 
some exclusive and relentless ereed on the yet inno- 
cept, joyous and benevolent minds of their pupils. 
And if it be desirable at that period of life which 
should be devoted to intense study, to be in a re- 
tired situation, where nature displays herself in 
features bold and magnificent, yet tranquil and sub- 
limg; then assuredly no part of America—perhaps 





of the world, excels that spot on the North river, where 
the Highland School stands under a cerulean sky 
upon a “- surrounded by evergreen mountains and 
washed by the Hudson, “living in the endless flow of 
its waters.” The artificial objects and signs of civil- 
ization in view from the school are but few; yet they 
too are all of an highly impressive and interesting char- 
acter. The most striking, and in full view on the 
opposite shore are the venerable ruins of Fort Putnam, 
whose evening shadows overstretch the Colleges at 
West Point. Not far below lies Stoney Point, and 
not much more distant is Newburgh above: all these 
are keys that open to the curious and eager mind of 
youth, political and historical events and recollections, 
calculated to exercise an impressive and lasting in- 
fluence on the mind. In the retrospect he learns to 
abhor the treachery of Arnold, and to feel that no 
years, no contrition, not all the waters in the ocean, 
can wipe away the shadow of a stain on the soldier’s 
escutcheon—to him are for ever lost “the soul’s calm 
sunshine and the heart-felt joy.” He sees in his ill- 
fated destiny, the lot of genius and courage giving 
way to, and at last corrupted by habits of gaming, 
profligacy and extravagance; until his very name has 

me a by-word of infamy, and a curse even to the 
innocent who bear it. Brave and enterprising as he 
was admitted to be, of him it may be said, as by By- 
ron it was said of pirates:— 

‘No nation’s eyes will on his tomb be bent, 

No heroes envy him his monument; 

However boldly his warm blood was spilt, 

His life was shame, his epitaph was guilt.” 

But the youthful patriot soon turns in disgust from 
an object so loathsome even to those who used him; 
to admire the constancy of Washington, the chivalric 
heroism of a Gibbon or a Stewart, who commanded 
the parties that stormed Stoney Point, and the bril- 
liant talents of an Armstrong. In the future he 
sees going forth annually from the hives of learn- 
ing at the Point, gallant soldiers, on their way to 
teach through the nation the science of self-defence 
against foreign encroachment; whilst they display in 
their own persons examples of subordination to the 
civil authority, and devotion to the union. 

Another most significant recommendation of the 
Highland school is, that it is known to enjoy the con- 
fidence and countenance of Col. Thayer, the accom- 
plished superintendent of the West Point Academy, 
and that the same system of instruction in mathema- 
tics prevails at both schools; thus ensuring peculiar 
advantages to those students under Professors Beck 
and Watson, who propose to finish their studies at 
West Point; but its best guarantee is the various 
learning and professional pride of those who conduct 
it. Of all the blessings in which a nation can abound 
the choicest are good institutions for the instruction of 
youth—they are the roots from which all others 
spring, and which, being left to perish, all others pe- 
rish with them. J.S8.S. 

Hientanp Scuoor, 


We have united for the purpose of establishing and 
conducting an Institution for the liberal education of 
boys, and from the advantages which we are able to 
offer, hope to deserve the confidence of parents. One 
of our number, a native of Germany, from the cir- 
cumstance of having received his education in that 
country, and of having been Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Bale, in Switzerland, is familiarly acquainted 
with the German mode of instruction; the others are 
graduates of Harvard University, and all of us have 
been for a long time engaged in the business of educa- 
tion in the school of Round Hill, Northampton, and 
other seminaries of New-England. We shall en- 
deavour to unite the advantages of these schools, 
with such improvements as experience and reflection 
have suggested, and no pains will be spared to give 
our eal a thorough intellectual, moral, and physical 
education. 








The school is to be established at Philipstown, 





Putnam county, New-York, on the east side of the 
Hudson, directly opposite West Point. The situs 
tion is healthy, easy of access, at: a convenient dig. 
tance from the city of New-York, and in the midst 
of the beautiful scenery of the Highlands. 

The subjects of instruction will be adapted to gen. 
eral or commercial pursuits, and to a classical course, 
The instruction necessary to prepare the pupils for 
the pursuits of practical life, will fit them for the 
Counting Room; and the classical studies will be 
either pursued to such a point as will enable the 
scholar to enter any of the classes of our colleges, or 
continued, at the pleasure of the parents, until a 
competent knowledge of the ancient languages, and 
other branches of a collegiate course shall have been 
acquired. 

The studies common to all the scholars are, Read- 
ing, Writing, Drawing, Grammar, Rhetoric, Elo 
cution, Ancient and Modern History, particularly 
that of the United States, Geography, Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; this last branch is to be 
taught by means of Lectures as well as recitations. 
Those studies peculiar to the commercial division, are 
Book-keeping, a thorough practical knowledge of the 
forms and business of the Counting Room, and the 
French, German and Spanish languages; peculiar to 
the classical division, will be the ancient languages, 
in connexion with the auxiliary branches of Roman 
and Grecian antiquities, Mythology and Ancient Geo 
graphy, and if circumstances permit, one or several 
of the modern languages. 

Religious instruction, as a means of forming the 
character and the best foundation of sound morals, is, 
in our opinion, of the greatest importance: we are 
firmly convinced of the possibility of inculcating all 
the essential principles of Christianity, intended to 
regulate the conduct of man towards God, his fellow- 
men and himself, without imparting the tenets of 8 
particular denomination, and suclvis the religious in- 
struction we shall endeavour to communicate. With 
respect to morals and manners, it is expected that be- 
sides a strict but parental discipline and the inculca- 
tion of moral principles, the constant presence of the 
families of the instructors will tend to impart those 
sentiments and manners which distinguish the true 
gentleman. 

The physical powers ot the pupils will be develop- 
ed by a systematic instruction in Gymnastics and by 
games calculated to exercise personal strength and 
activity, both of which have the most salutary influ- 
ence on body and mind, if conducted judiciously. 

The supervision of the boys will be constant, and 
none of them will be permitted to leave the bounds, 
which are extensive, without the permission of one of 
the Instructors. 


The terms per annum will be Two Hundred and , 


Fifty Dollars, payable semi-annually in advance. This 
sum will include all charges except those for clothing, 
books, stationary, mattress and bedding. 

Boys will be received at any age under sixteen 
years; no one will be admitted who does not bring 
testimonials of good character, and a written assur- 
ance from his parents not to furnish him with pocket 
money; nor will any one be suffered to remain who 
exercises an injurious influence on his companions 


There will be two semi-annual vacations of four . 


weeks each; one commencing on the 15th of June, 
the other onthe 15th of December. Boys whose pa- 
rents desire it, can remain at the institution during 
the recess, under the care of one of the Principals, 
without any additional charge. A punctual return on 
the first day of the term will be insisted upon. 

Cuartes Beck, 

Joun Lee Warson, 

Apvotpnus Evcene Watson. 

Letters are to be directed to Cotp Sprine, Put- 

nam county, New-York. 


REFERENCES.—Col. S. Thayer, West-Point. 


Prof. N. F. Moore, New-York. 
John S. Skinner, Esqr. Baltimore. 
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RED LEGGED PARTRIDGE OF FRANCE. 


ty-seven of these valuable birds may be seen 
PR es ‘he ship Benjamin Morgan, lately arrived 
from Port Mahon, in the Mediterranean, and now ly- 
ing at the Rail-way wharf. ‘The number was origi- 
nally thirty-six, but they were at first confined in 
es,and nine of them died. A cabin was then 
fitted up for the survivors, and they have arrived in 
excellent order. ‘These birds are much larger than the 
American partridge, but not so large as the pheasant. 
Mr. Morgan has long been anxious to introduce the 
breed into the United States, and as his ship return- 
ed on this occasion in ballast, and without passen- 
gers, his agent had an opportunity of carrying his 
wishes into effect. We hope his example will be 
jmitated as opportunities occur, by other merchants. 
We should try to naturalize in our country every use- 
ful animal, and every useful plant. [Philad. Gaz. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

Palmyra, Waye Cy. N. Y. August 20. 
Mr. John G. Pendergast, painter, of this village, 
has discovered a material for mixing paints, which 
romises to be of immense value. It incorporates 
completely with linseed oil, and may be used as a 
gubstitute for that costly article. ‘The cost of the 
new material is comparatively trifling, and abounds 
in almost every part of the United States. Paints 
are mixed and prepared with it, in the same manner 
as with linseed oil and spirits of turpentine. The 
tnost satisfactory experiments have been made. It 
produces a smoother and harder surface, answers for 
any colour, and is equally impervious to water. The 
inventor has obtained a patent, and has already dis- 
of rights to several of the first establishments 
in this state. He also introduced his paint in Wash- 
ington, and had the pleasure of seeing it used gn the 

public buildings in that city. [ Wayne Sentinel. 

-_————— 





INTRODUCTION OF RICE INTO AMERICA. 


Martin says, in his history of North Carolina, that 
the planting of rice was commenced in this country, 
in the year 1693 as fullows: a brig from Madagascar, 
on her way to England, came to anchor off Sullivan's 
Island. ‘thomas Smith, going on board, received 
from the captain a bag of seed rice, with information 
of its culture in the east, its suitableness for food, and 
its ineredible increase. Smith divided the seed 
among his friends, and an experiment being made in 
different soils, the success surpassed the expectation 
the captain had excited. Thus, from this small be- 
ginning, accidentally occurring, arose. the staple 
commodity of Carolina, which soon became the chief 
support of the colony and the great source of its opu- 
lence. [Raleigh Register. 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 


In the month of April, 1829, a calf, two months 
did, belonging to Mr. S. Sandwith, of Beckermet, was 
observed to have something in its throat, which ob- 
structed the passage, and was evidently the cause of 
much pain and uneasiness to the animal. A cow- 
doctor was sent for, who immediately removed the 
substance by forcing it down the throat of the poor 
beast. From that period until the beginning of June 
last, it appeared healthy, and throve as well as any 
of its companions, but about that time a protuberance 
formed upon its ribs, and the cow-doctor was again 
sent for, but before his arrival there was seen protrud- 
ing through the swelling the end of a stick, which 
Mr. Sandwith extracted. The stick was 12 inches 
long, and two inches in circumference; and on Friday 
last, another stick was drawn from the same place, 
which measured 12 inches in length. There seems 
not the least doubt but the sticks thus extracted were 
the obstruction removed by the cow-doctor upwards of 
twelve months ago. The animal is now doing well. 

[Lancaster (England) Gazette. 








An experiment of a novel and extraordinary de- 


'seription was undertaken here (Derby) last week, in 


the transplantation of a tree of large dimensions, the 
weeping ash, which has so long been the admiration 
of the public. This beautiful tree has been removed, 
without sustaining any damage, to the picturesque 
domains of Chatsworth, where his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire has selected a most favourable and appro- 
priate situation for it, in the north front of his princely 
mansion. On wresting up the tree with the well 
adapted and powerful machine applied for the purpose, 
it is calculated that the resistance of about fourteen 
tons of soil in which its widely-spreading roots were 
embedded was to be overcome. ‘The weight of the 
tree in the state in which it was conveyed, a distance 
of twenty-eight miles, to its present situation, is un- 
derstood to be from seven to eight tons. One of the 
roots drawn up had extended itself to more than 
twenty-eight feet from the bole of the tree. [Eng. pa. 





Cinci nati, (Ohio) August 26. 

Cows Porsonep.—A large number of cows, be- 
longing to the citizens, are turned out daily to graze 
on the common Mill Creek bottom, where they eat of 
some plant which poisons them. Last year, a number 
of cows were poisoned from grazing on those bottoms, 
and two persons lost their lives by skinning some of 
them. This season, we are informed, as many as fifty 
valuable cows have been lost from the same cause, and 
four persons poisoned and died, who were employed in 
taking off their skins. We mention this fact as a 
caution to those whose cows may sicken and die from 
being poisoned. 











THD PAR, 


Battmore, Fripay, Sept. 17, 1830. 








Excuance Parers.—The U.S. Telegraph, Na- 
tional Journal, Louisville Focus, Maryland Republi- 
can, and New York Commercial Advertiser, are not 
received at the office of the American Farmer. We 
again request, that papers with which we exchange, 
be directed to “American Farmer.” 





Tue Crops 1n Encuanp.—The London Globe, of 
July 20, observes, “it has been erroneously stated by 
some of the morning papers that the Dukes of Cum- 
berland and Sussex, had taken off their mustachios. 
The Duke of Cumberland has taken off a little of his 
whiskers, but he appeared in the House of Lords last 
night, to take the oath of allegiance, and this morn- 
ing on parade, with his mustachios as large as before.” 


Latest Foreien News. 


By several arrivals since our last we have news 
from Liverpool, to the 9th ‘August. The. latest 
accounts from Paris are to the 5th, at which date 
every thing appeared auspicious to the cause of the 
people. All the provinces heard from, had followed 
the example of Paris, but generally without so much 
bloodshed. Charles X. had abdicated the throne in 
favour of his grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux, and 
the Duke de Angouleme, son of Charles X.and_ heir 
apparent, had relinquished his claims to the 
throne: Whether the condition of this abdication 
would be acceded to by the nation, had not been decid- 
ed; and it is probable that upon the decision of this 

uestion will depend the continuation or cessation of 

e revolutionary struggle. The voice of the nation 
is strongly in favour of a prince chosen by the people, 
if any. However favourable the present state of things 
may be, it is too soon to form an opinion of the issue. 
The French probably, have more to fear from their 
on omating passions, than from their late king and 


The Chambers were opened on the 3d of August, ~~ 


by the Duke of Orleans in person. 


The Chamber of Deputies contained upwards of 


250 members. ‘The two sections of the centre gauche 
were the most numerously attended. Those of the 
right scarcely contained 20 deputies, and among them 
were E. Berryer, Polignac’s protege; M. Hyde de 


Neuville, who was seated at the extremity of the 


cote droit: M. Alexis de Noailles, Aid-du-camp to 
Charles X. &e. 

Some reports say, that Charles X. has chartered 
two American vessels to bring him and his suite to 
the United States—it is certain that he was on his 
way to Cherburg, whence he was to embark for some 


place of exile. The fillowing details bring up our 


summary to the latest date. 

The King and his household fled from St. Cloud to 
Rambouillet on the Ist of August. Here he number- 
ed a considerable military force. Commissioners were 
sent to treat with him, and an abdication, —ee 
with a liberal allowance, was agreed upon. These 
commissioners had the generosity to cause a million to 
be delivered immediately to the ex-royal family, who 
wanted money, and had asked four millions for its 
journey. The three other millions were going to be 
sent to Charles, and the commissioners rhom : them- 
selves to escort him, to spare him all dangers or to 
share them with him. 

Subsequently, as the King had received an acces+ 
sion of troops numbering 15,000, who seemed inclin- 
ed to adhere to him, he refused to comply with the 
terms he had himself dictated, and also refused to re- 
store the crown jewels. 

The people of Paris became enraged at this intelli- 
gence, and a | military force set out immediately 
to march upon bouillet. On receiving news of 
the approach of these forces, the troops of the King de- 
serted the royal cause. The ex-King thereupon ab- 
dicated the throne in favor of the young Duke of Bor- 
deaux, appointing the Duke of Orleans Lieut. Gene- 
ral and Regent of the Kingdom, during the minority 
of the prince. 

Being subsequently informed that 40,000 of the 
National Guards, headed 
had been with him, were coming upon him, Charles 
—_ to an immediate decision, and gave up every 
thing. 

M. Farcy, one of the editors of the Globe was 
killed at the asault upon the Tuilleries on the 29th 
July. At the Theatre Francais, a benefit is an- 
nounced for the widows and children of the slain. 

Letters from Bordeaux announce that liberty had 
not been restored there till after a bloody struggle. 
The troops fired on the citizens by order of M. de 


Cursay, the Prefect of La Gironde. But the blood 
he has caused to be spilled did not go unpunished, 
for this crue] man perished in the midst of the fray. 


By an official ordonnance, dated August 1, the 
French colors are resumed, and no other than the 
tri-coloured cockade is to be worn. 

Gen. Valaze, commander of the Engineers, had 
arrived at Toulon from Algiers, on board the Scipion, 
with five millions from the Regency of Algiers. 

To-day at 4 o'clock the e de Chartes (son of 
the Duke of Orleans) entered Paris at the head of 
his regiment, proceeded and followed by the Nation- 
al Guards of Rouen and Evreux, and a very consi- 
derable number of young men. He proceed 


e ed along © 
the boulevards to the Palais Royal. The Duke of 


Orleans and the Duke of Nemours were to —— 
and left of the young Prince. The crowd assemb. 
on his passage welcomed him with the most lively 
acclamations. - 

The accounts which have beén given in some 
journals of the number of killed and wounded were 
incorrect. 

From the inquiries that have been made, it 
pears that the number of killed and wounded on 





a and 28th July, was from 1600 to 1700. It is 


probable that it was more considerable, but we can- © 


by two commissioners who. - 
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not have an account of the wounded who were taken 
to their own homes. We speak here only of the 
hospitals. 

he Duke of Orleans had subscribed 100,000 
francs for the relief of those who suffered during 
the three days revolution in Paris. 

Subscriptions had been opened in London and all 
the great towns, for the relief of the patriotic suffer- 
ers of France. : 

Of the many anecdotes of individual heroism 

iven in the private letters from Paris, we select the 
Filowing of a Brutus in low life:— 

In the St. Honore onthe 27th, a woman, between 
30 and $5 years of age, was struck dead by a ball 
in the head: a journeyman baker, with his naked 
arms and legs, and of a colossal stature and hercu- 
lean force, immediately seized the corpse and hold- 
ing it over his head, carried it to the Place des Vic- 
toires, crying out Vengeance! There, after having 
laid it down before him, upon the ground, and at the 
foot of the statue of Louis XIV. he harangued the 
multitude who surrounded him with an energy which 
made their souls vibrate; after which he took upthe 
body and carried it towards the guard-house of the 
Bank, which is very near the Place des Victoires, 
and had scarcely arrived before the soldiers who were 
assembled at the door, when he threw the bleeding 
corpse at their heads, saying, ““There, see how your 
comrades treat our women! Would you do as much?” 
«“No,” said one of the soldiers, taking him by the 
hand. All the soldiers looked pale, and tears fell 
from the eyes of the officer. 


Eneuish Markets. 
London, Aug. 6. 

The rapid rise of average of wheat, as exhibited by 
the annexed weekly return, renders it evident that 
the lowest scale of duty, as was anticipated, must 
shortly be reached. 

Average Price of Corn for the last week—Wheat, 
74s. 11d; Barley 33s. 5d; Oats 29s. 10d; Rye 43s. 
2d; Beans $9s. 9d; Peas 42s. 3d. seiciihaen 

egate average of the six weeks which regu- 
rn, SDuty: Wheat 70s. 6d; Barley 34s. 8d; Oats 
28s. Od; Rye 43s. 2d; Beans 37s 9d.; Peas 39s. 9d. 

Duty now payable on Foreign Corn—Wheat, 10s. 
8d; Barley 15s. 4d; Uats 4s. 9d; Rye 11s. Od; Beans 


14s. Od; Peas 11s. Od. 
Liverpool, August 7. 

Cotton.—The import this week is 27,906 bags, and 
the sales are 13,530 bags at an advance on the bet- 
ter qualities of Pernams of 4 per lb., and at full prices 
for other descriptions, viz. 550 Sea Islands at 134d 
to 19d—50 Stained do. 84d to 12d—4490 Boweds at 
64d to 7 5-8d—2680 Orleans at 64d to 7 5-8d—3380 
Alabamas, &c. at 63d to 74d—890 Pernams at 84d 
to 94d—410 Bahia at 8 1-8d-—-to 84d—1310 Maran- 
hams at 73d to 8 1-8d—140 Demeraras at 74d to 94d 
—-80 Surinams at 8d to 9 1-8d—230 Common West 
India at 53d—20 Smyrnas at 74 to 7. 5-8d—130 Egyp- 
tians at 83d—and 170 Surats at 5 1-8d to 54d per Ib. 
salteries, &c.—The sales in Ashes this week, 
are about 500 bris. Pots at 29 to 30s. and Pearls at 
33s to $4s. In Naval Stores the operations are $200 
bris. Tar, at 11s 6d to 13s 6d. and 500 bris. Turpen- 


tine at 11s. 
Liverpool Corn Exchange. 

With a slight import of Grain for last Tuesday 
market, we had little business doing at the following 
decline from the prices of the preceding Tuesday, viz: 
on Wheat, 6d per 70 Ibs; on Oats, 2d per 45 lbs.; 
on Barley, 2d per 60 lbs.; on Beans and Peas Is to 2s 
per quarter, and on Flour and Oatmeal 1s to 2s per 


sack 
1, Aug. 9—One o'clock. 
To-day the market was thinly attended by buyers, 
and the business done was too limited to fix correct- 
dy the prices.—Tuesday's quotations are demanded, 
but to effect sales a reduction must be submitted 
‘to. 





: Norrotx, September 9. 
Bacon is pretty steady at our quotations, (hog 


| round 84 a 9,and hams 9a 10.)—A large lot of 


shoulders and middlings was in the market yesterday, 
for which 8% cts. were offered—9 asked. 

Lard is scarce and improving—a lot of 100 kegs 
was sold a day or two since at 11 cts—and it is be- 
lieved that superior small lots of No. 1 would bring 
12 cts. 

Corn.—We quote 48 cts. at which price a cargo 
was sold yesterday—the article is scarce. 

Cotton.—A small lot of fair quality, old crop, from 
Surry county, was sold on Tuesday at 11 cts. and 
yesterday $3 bales of inferior quality brought 103 
cts., cash. New cotton we are assured would readily 
bring 12 cts——none has yet come in. 

Found parcel was sold one day this week at 
our quotations—$8 624. 
Prices Current in Boston, Sept. 10. 

Apples, best, bb]. 2.00 a 3.00. Beans, white, bushel, 
-90a—— Beef, mess, bb]. 10.00 a 10.50; cargo No. } 
8.50 a 9.00; No. 2, 6.50. 6.70. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .10a.1$. Cheese, new milk, 6. a .7; skim- 
med milk, $.a5.. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.50 a 
5.87; Genesee, 5.25a5.62; Rye, best, 3.50a3.75. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .58 a 68; Rye,.65 a .67; Barley .60a .62; Oats 
-32a 35. Hogs’-Lard, ist sort, new, lb. 11,50 a 12. Pork, 
clear, bbl, 19 a 20; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.50; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 2.00 a ——; 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 
— ;Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top.62 a.75; 
Lucerne, lb..33 a. —; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a 
-38; Red do. Northern, 9a 10; French Sugar Beet ——; 
Mange] Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed 
-50 a. 62; do. do unwashed, .30a .35. . 


Prices Current in Charleston, Sept. 6. 

Cotton, Sea-Island, .28a 25. Stained.12a16. San- 
tee, .21 a 23. Main, .21 a 23. Upland, inferior and 
common .9 a .10, fair to good, .10 a 104, prime to 
choice, .103 a .11 5-8. Rice, prime, $23 a .3.00, inferior 
to good,'do. $2.50 a .2.75. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $6 a—. Corn, .65 4.67. 
Oats 31a .——; Peas, 65. Hay, prime Northern, 80 
a %5,.—Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
.30 a.—; bbls. $2 a —; New Orleans, old .32 a.34. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .43 2.64. Manufac- 
tured .9 214; Cavendish.20a33. “Beeswax, .18 a .—; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84 0.9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
-6 a .64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .14 a 15; 
Prime, .— a .11, scarce. Bacon, .7 a .— cents; 
Hams, .84a 9; Lard, 20a—. Buller, Goshen, .18a .— 
inferior, 8 a .10. . 


BAKEWELL RAMS FOR SALE. 


Enquiry for Bakewell Sheep has been so frequent 
that Mr. Barney of Delaware has left two fine Shear- 
ling Rams, (one year old last spring,) with the Editor 
of the American Farmer, for sale. The price is twen- 
ty dollars each, the purchaser to pay expenses, which 
amount to $1.50 each. They will be sold together or 
separately. Apply to the Editor of the Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE AND 
SEED-STORE, 
No. 36, West Pratt-street, Baltimore. | 
ON HAND, and constantly manufacturing, a general 
assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of 
the best materials and on the latest and most approved 
plans. The Subscriber’s WHEAT FANS are of the 
latest improvement, and will be warranted to please. 
His Patented CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS 
have never been surpassed in this, or any other coun 
try, for durability, facility of cutting, and adaptation 
to any power and every kind of long forage; and also 
for cutting rags for making paper. All persons mak- 
ing, vending or using the aforesaid patented improve- 
ments without proper authority from the Patentee, 
must expect to meet the penalty of the law for all such 
offences. Also on hand, a general assortment of GAR- 
DEN SEEDS, grown and warranted by the Messrs. 
Landreths, of Philadelphia. J. S. EASTMAN. 








§c> All orders promptly attended to. 
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ALMANAC. ' 
1830. Sun. Length 
Serremper. | Rises. Sets. lof days.| Moon. 
— 
' H. M.{ H. M.| H. M.| H. M, 
Saturday,.... 18; 555 | 6 05/1210] sets 
Sunday,...... 19} 5 56] 604; 1208! 6 59 
Monday,..... 20; 5 57) 6 038 | 12 06| 795 
Tuesday,....21; 5 58 | 6 02] 1204| 7 55: 
Wednesday, 22; 5 59 | 6 01 | 12 02| 8 39 
Thursday,...23| 6 0| 6 00/1200] 9 10 
Friday,.......24| 6 1] 5 59 | 11 58 | 10 9 








Moon—First Quarter—24th, 5h. 15m.—Afternoop, 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








BattimorE Market.—There is a slight decline ip 
the prices of flour and wheat; the former continues 
quite scarce. Howard street is dull at $5.25 from 
wagons. The news from England does not appear tg 
affect the flour market, notwithstanding the prices jp 
England had risen so as to make the reduction of dy. 
ties to their minimum very probable, it must be reco}. 
lected, however, that this state of things, is more the 
result of a common cause,—the exhaustion of the old 
crop, and no supplies from the new,—than any thi 
else. Beef still continues quite dull. The supply 
live stock has been ber great; but it must 4 Ob 
served that very little of first quality is to be found, 
The excessive drought of the season has done great 
injury to beef—in some le: the grass has been en 
e destroyed; and in all, the pastures have suffered 
much. Hence, as above’ observed, the beef market, 
though well supplied with ordinary quality, is by no 
—_ burthened with that which cuts three inches on 

e rib. 


Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a ena common, 3.50a 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahann 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.50a 8.00. Cuba .14.004 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 401 hhds Maryland, 52 bhds. Ohio; 
and 2 hhds. Pennsylvania, total 436 hhds, ~ 


Pod gis 

Fiour—best white wheat family, $6.00 4 6.505" 
super. Howard-street 5.374 a 5.40—city mills, 5. 

@ 5.25-—Susquehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25-— 

Grain; red wheat, .90 a .92;--—white do. 1.00 

a 1,05—common red --—Corn, white, .55 a .56—yeb 


‘flow .56 a -57--Rre, .— a .50-——Oarts, .30 a4 .—— 


Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50 a. 60-CLover seep, 5.50¢— 
Timorny, 1.75 a }.873—OrcuarpD Grass, 1.25 a 1.50— 
Herd’s,.75 a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Bar.ey, = 
FLaxsEED, 1.124-Corron, Va. 94 a 104--Lou. 114.412} 
—Alab. .94 a.11—Tenn-.94 a.10—N. Car. .844.1 
Upland 10 a 12-Wuisxey, hhds. Ist p. .30 a —; in bbls 
32a 33—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 a.16——— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 @.22--three-quarter, .28 
a.30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemr Russig, 
ton, $210 ce ——; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. water+ 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbh 
— a—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. }, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No.,1, bbl. 4.25 @. 4.50 
Maekerel, No. 1, 5.50, a 5.624 No. 2, 5.124 a 5.00-Noa, 
3, 3.75 a 3.874-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured 10c.-Featherg, 
$44 a -—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.373 4 — 
ground, 1.25 a1.50 bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundzies per 
ton $5.00 a 36.00; high Rig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 6 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 3.75 a 4.50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 1.75. Oak, 2.75 a 3.00—Hickory, $4.50. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From the British Farmer’s Magazine.) 
ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF WASTELAND. 


BY MR. AITON. 


Sir,—Having always considered agriculture as the 
most important of worldly concerns, and believing 
that every sound minded man will concur in that 

inion, I conceive that my time and labour are well 
bestowed when I am able to show how the interest 
of husbandry can be promoted, the cultivators of the 
soil instructed in any branch of their important pro- 
fession; or even when I can refute or expose any 
error in theory or practice, that may tend to mislead 
the farmers respecting the cultivation of the soil. 

When I first began to write on agricultural sub- 
jects, I found nobody inclined to dispute the impor- 
tance of the art of farming, neither in what regarded 
the interest of the proprietors, the tenants, the labour- 
ers, nor the nation at large. At that time all that 
seemed necessary was to collect and communicate 
useful information; but for some time past it has-be- 
come not only necessary to point out practical im- 

vements, but to contend for the preservation of the 
art of husbandry. Some men, who pretend to be 
wiser, and who are certainly more impudent than 
other men, have set themselves in array against the 
existence of agriculture in Britain, except on land of 
guperior quality, which unfortunately does not ex- 
ceed one acre in twenty of the surface of Scotland, 
and probably about one-third part of that of England. 
Such has been what they term “the march of intel- 
lect,” (or what some more properly term whim) 

mong a portion of mountebank philosophers and spe- 
culative visionary statesmen, that they seem eager to 
de the nation that it would be proper to aban- 
on the cultivation of “ land that A of an inferior 
ity, and to trust to foreign states for a great pro- 
pre of the grain we may need. Than Chis avg 
could be more ruinous to thousands and tens of 
thousands of the families that have their bread from 
— improving land of that sort, or, that 
would be more ruinous to the nation at large. 

Aboutthree-fourth parts of the land in Scotland 
that has already been cropped, falls under the de- 
seription of very inferior land; and yet the number 
ef people who live by farming land of that quality, 

, with their children, servants and tradesmen de- 
pending chiefly on them, be found to exceed three 
thousand in Scotland alone. And inferior as 

euch land is, more than the one-half of the grain 
raised’ in Scotland, three-fourth parts of the milk, 
cheese and butter, a still greater proportion of the po- 
tatoes and of the domesticated animals, are all the 
product of that inferior land, which our wise-heads 
wish to be abandoned. Now if that were to be done, 


“what would become of the many thousands of fami- 


lies who at present live by farming such land? Where 
could they go, or what cotild they do to procure a 
livelihood? These visionary economists say, that 
such land might be turned into pasture. Yes! but it 


_ ould only be occupied with sheep, or the it 


breeds of Highland cows. A dairy stock could not 
be kept withiout fodder in winter, nor could fodder be 
procured but by cultivating and cropping the land as 
at present. Nor could potatoes be raised without 
pos du dung procured without keeping cattle, or 
< kept without fodder, or gg ao baer 

tivating and cropping the land. A shepherd 
his dog would reat all the land now occupied by 
eight or ten families. And if we were to be so cruel 
as to’ turn 300,000 souls adrift, and allow the farm- 
houses ‘on such land, and the implements of labour, 
to perish, where could we find ey to pty for the 
grain we would be obliged to import from abroad? — 

It is traly surprising that any man of ca@mmon un- 
derstanding should out have proposed ‘of contended 
seriously for an absurdity so 
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large a portion of the sober and ‘industrious cultiva- 
tors of the ground. This, however, seems to be an 

age of wonders and delusions. Some argue for de« 
priving the poor of legal provisions, Which would’be 
equal to starving them out of existence;*while others 
wish to add many thousands of families to the con@i+ 

tion of paupers. Their pretence for such a wonder- 

fal measure is to encourage commerce and manufac- 

tures; while in reality their scheme would seriously., 
injure both, by depriving them of a large portion of 
their best customers in the home market. me ma- 

neuvred much, and not without success, to reduce 

the value of West Indian property; and now the cry 

is raised against the East India Company, somewhat 

like that set up by the Radicals to get property di- 

vided. - Some wish to pull down the Protestant 

church, and others cry out against every religious es- 

tablishment; while another party court low popularity 

by nibbling at the law of church patronage, and 

some seek to break up or new-model all our legal in- 

stitutions. The ministry, by way of “conciliation,” 

‘sacrificed some of their steady supporters, and al- 

lowed speculators to ruin the silk and glove trade, 

throw our shipping interest into distress on the wild- 

est speculation, for which Jonathan showed his gra- 

titude by framing a new tariff, calculated to increase 

the injury which our “liberal” statesmen had so in- 

cautiously begun. And the same party have in their 

wisdom removed the barriers which wiser men had 

set up for the protection of the Protestant church and 

civil liberty. And this, so far from having tranquil- 

ized Ireland, as was promised, has thrown that coun- 

try into the hands of a demagogue, who acts in con- 

cert with a Papish priesthood. But to keep by agri- 

culture. 

Instead of abandoning the cultivation of any part 
of the land now under cropping, I would humbly but 
anxiously wish to see every possible encouragement 
given to extend the cultivation of all sorts of land. 

very person of sixty years of age, who has paid at- 
tention to the subject from his youth, must have no- 
ticed that the value and the preduce of the arable 
land in Scotland has, on an average, been far more 
than doubled within the last forty or fifty years. And 
surely no well-informed agriculturist will deny, that 
if due attention were to be paid to the improvement 
of the soil for twenty or thirty years more, it might 
be easily and profitably rendered doubly productive 
from what it is at present; and in addition to that, it 
would be easy to reclaim a good many millions of 
acres of land, now in a state of waste, which though 
Temaining in a state of reprobation, is capable of 
being reclaimed to great advantage, and to yield 
grain, grass and roots to an incalculable extent. 

The further improvement of the land already un- 
der tillage, and the reclaiming of a portion of that 
now waste, would give profitable employment to 
many thousands of families now under great priva- 
tions for the want of work—it would double ten 
times, and in many cases fifty times, the rental and 
the produce of such land—mend the climate—beau- 
tify the face of the country—raise our food from our 
own soil—all from a small proportion of the money 
we pay to other states for grain. 

hese appear to me to be matters of such high im- 
portance as justly to create anxiety for their adoption, 
and to excuse such as view them asI do, in urging 
and even repeating their opinions on the subject. 
And to show that my projects are not visionary, but 
such as are practicable, 1 shall endeavour to render 
them obvious to such as view the matter impartially. 
Every person who is advanced in years (except, 
perhaps, the Cockneys in large cities) must have ob- 
served innumerable instances of land of the smallest: 
value that was rented forty or fifty years ago at the 
merest trifle, but that has since been broken up and 
reclaimed, and is now yielding twenty or thirty times 
the rent it formerly gave, and four, perhaps ten 
times the produce it then yielded. I remember well: 





when the average tent of the whole parish of Kil- 





marnock did not exeeed three shillings per acre; and 
-now, with the exception of two or three muir farms, 
the averag@ rent of the whole land in that parish is 
hearly twenty times what it was in 1766. Many 
similar instances, of not merely an advance of rent, 
but of a corresponding increase of produce, could be 
pointed out in almost every parish in the western and 
arable districts of Scotland; and every man the least 
conversant in husbandry will-readily admit, that if 
proper courses of ement were to be followed 
for twenty years together, the produce of almost the 
whole arable land, and.particularly that which is of'a 
medium quality, might be again more than doubled, 
and the rent increased in the same proportion,.if the 
value of money remained as at present. It is 
true that the rent is only a private concern, but the 


tance to all—to the nation, and to every human crea- ° 
ture. 

The many millions of acres of waste land that 
now remain neglected in Britain and mages: 
be made another immense source of riches, attai 
Ny Ryreniay,, tans eugt eee eee the im- 
proving of it might give profitable employment to 
many thousands of bw Fe po sone 9 and 
much grain and other nce might be raised to the 
community. And if that should for some time at 
first cost as much, or even more than such grain can 
be had for otherwise, still the advantage in -paying.” 
the price to our own labourers, who would expend 1 
in the country, would be an important matter, cém- 
pared with giving it away to strangers, who take 
nothing else fromi us in return. ‘That much -of this 
land could be reclaimed to great advantage, will ap- 
pear evident from what has already been improved te 
good pur in almost every parish in the arable 
districts of Scotland. To enumerate the instances d 
have seen, and could point out, of the improvement 
of waste land, much of it of the worst quality, would 
occupy volumes. A few instances, however, may be 
mentioned where ial deserts have been con- 
verted into fruitful fields,and the food of man raised 
where nothing but heath and the worst. of herbage 
formerly grew. * - 

The numerous-instances of fields and patches 
of moss, of the worst description, that aré pointed 
out in my different publications on that species of soil, 
are before the public, and as they are well known, 
and have been extensively acted upon, they need not 
be repeated here. The numerous, or rather innume- 
rable instances of moss culture in every county of 
Scotland, since I first wrote on that subject, can be no 
secret to those who are dis to pay attention to 
such improvements; and wherever they are 
they speak in convincing terms to the credit of the 
industrious, and reach reproof to the indolent. If 
200 acres of the very 
Strathaven, which in the of somite yet 
alive was rented far under a penny per acre, has been 
by human industry improved so as to have yi 
more grain than any 0 
extent in the county of Lanark, and is now yie 
from forty to fifty shillings, or upwards, of yearly 
rent per acre; and if still greater 
aioe , anda much higher rent obtained, from a simi- 
as o- near rans and both these wastes reclaim- 

y tenants, without being aided by the proprietors, 
why should any other flow-moss in similar situations 
be allowed to remain neglected? The success at- 


high rents they now yield, tender strong reproofs to 
the proprietors of pie such moss, who allows them 
to remain in statu quo. 

But if the cultivation of flow-moss of the most 
forbidding 
undertaking, there are millions of acres of bent-iness,. 
covered with sward, and more smooth 
viting; also of moorish or waste land, that ; 
fairer prospect to the cultivator, and to neglect’ 





increase of farm-ppoduce is a matter of high itpor-** 


worst of flow-moss, neat . 


have been » 


aspect should be thought to be too great an . 
ine 
‘* 


improvement of which ig a crime. Neither is. tiér6 “ 
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t piece of land of the same ge. 
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tending the improvement of these mosses, and the “+ 
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‘want of instances of successful and profitable 
- cultivation of such land in the westeri counties of 
Scotland. To some of these it may, be ptoper to ad- 
vert. In some of my communications to the late 
Farmer's Magazine, | mentioned the very spirited 
improvements made by Mr. Stenton on, the farm of 
Beggarsheilds, in Lanarkshire, whereby he raised 
the rent of that farm from £150 to £800 at the time 
I wrote, and which would advance when the im- 
provements then guing on were finished, to £1200 or 
more, which merits attention. And as these improve- 
ments did not cost him more than he paid for the farm 
when the rent was at £150, in the year 1814, and as 
they have already repaid much of that expense, the 
speculation has been profitable. 1 ulso mentioned a 
similar improvement, though on a smaller scale, 
made by John M‘Kerdy, Esq. of Birkwood, in the 
tish‘ of Lesmahagow, bégun in 1918, from the 
audable motive of giving temporary employment to 
some cotton weavers, then in distress. ‘The land he 
improved was partly deep flow-moss—some, moss 
covered with green herbage—but most of the field 
was bare hard land, bearing little but heather, and 
much incumbered with stones. But so spiritedly 
and judiciously were his improvements conducted, 
that the land now brings him more than twenty 
times the rent it yielded ten years ago; while the 
first course of crops in his own hand, while the im- 
provements were in operation, have refunded the 
whole expense. As this piece of ground (about 300 
acres) is situated in the middle of a range of land 
similar to what it was formerly, mostly belonging to 
the Duke of Hamilton, and which remains neglected, 
the improved land exhibits a curious contrast to that 
which is still in a state of nature; and it speaks a 
strong reproof to the proprietors, who keep it in that 
state to their own injury and shame. Mr. M‘Kerdy’s 
i wement has induced Mr. Thomson of Scorry- 
,and Mr. Thomson of Berkenhead, to follow, in 

at least, the example set before their eyes. And 

. Smith of Berkhill, Mr. Hamilton of Alton, Mr. 
White of Newark, and others in that parish, have 
all reclaimed part of their wild ground to good pur- 


Pail these improvements have been made by pro- 
ietors on their own property, and where of course 
they will reap the whole profit, which will be per- 
manent. But so obviously advantageous has the im- 
ment of such land been considered, that {[ndus- 
trious tenants, when they had fair bargains, and leas- 
es of reasonable endurance, have broken up and re- 
elaimed moss and other waste lands to a considerable 
extent. I could mention hundreds of instances of 
such improvements being made by tenants, on small 
scales, on waste land. The tenants of several farms 
in the parish of Galston, the property of the late 
Nicol Brown, of Lanfine, Esq., have reclaimed sé- 
veral hundreds of acres of moss and muir land from 
a state of waste, and rendered it twenty times more 
— of grain and valuable produce, within the 
twenty years. Similar improvements have been 
made on the estate of Browncastle, in the ish of 
East Kelbride, about the same time. But in these 
eases the merit of the improvements belongs chiefly 
to the proprietors, who laid down proper courses for 
the tenants, and gave them reasonable encouragement 
in improving the land. Instances, however, are not 
wanting of tenants making, of their own accord, and 
on leases of ordinary endurance, very important im- 
provements on the waste land on their farms, without 
the smallest aid from their landlords. 

The farm of Bentston, in the parish of New Cum- 
nock, was, after the beginning of the present century, 
rented at £65 yearly; but from the exertions of the 
tenant in reclaiming waste land, altogether of his 
gwWn accord, the number of cattle kept, and the grain 
raised, were more than doubled, and the farm on the 


expiration of the lease was let at £214. The rent of 


the farm of Garlefan, in Old Cumnock, was by simi- 


choice about that time, raised from £20 to £100 of 
rent. The farm of Ivesyard, in that parish, was 
then also raised from a rent of £45 to £240. And 
the farm of Leighstraw, in the parish of Muirkirk, 
has been improved by the present tenant, Mr. Mur- 
ray, so as to yield four times the grain and support 
three times the number of cattle it kept thirty years 
ago; and the rent has been raised from £40 to £160. In 
addition to these I shall only mention the improve- 
ments made by Mr. William Weir, on his farm at 
Shollskerk, and those executed by Mr. John Steel, 
on the lands of Bankend. 
Mr. Weir has within the last ten or eleven years, 
broken up, cropped, and then laid down to hay and 
pasture, a considerable extent of moss land, much of 
it many feet in depth, and of very little value, but 
which he has made to yield crops of oats equal to 
those reaped from the best land in that or any of the 
neighbouring parishes. He has also reclaimed and 
cropped extensive ranges of dry waste land much in- 
cumbered with stones, and has rendered it ten times 
more valuable, and far more productive than formerly. 
The Highland Society have, in testimony of their 
approbation. of Mr. Weir’s spirited improvements, 
presented him with an elegant silver jug, with an 
appropriate inscription. He is still extending his im- 
provements on the land he holds on lease from the 
Duke of Hamilton, and on a farm Mr. Weir has 
lately bought, both of which he has rendered three 
times more valuable than formerly. 
The property of Bankend, in the parish of Les- 
mahagow, extending to 800 acres, of which only 50 
acres were formerly arable, and the rest a sheep-walk 
overgrown with heather, and most of it covered to 
various depths with moss earth, was in 1786 rented 
at £40. It was then suld by judicial authority, and 
went off at the price of £1800. In 1790 this pro- 
perty was let to John Steel, for nineteen years, at 
the rent of £75. At the end of that lease it was 
again let to Mr. Steel, for nineteen years more, at 
the rent of £90 for the first year, and £200 for each 
of the next eighteen years. And in 1828 Mr. Steel 
entered on his third lease of that property at the rent 
of £255. 
These advances of rent would no doubt proceed in 
part from the advances in the price of cattle, and 
fallin the value of money; but they proceeded still 
more from the great improvements which Mr. Steel 
has made on the land since he entered into the 
session of it, in 1790: and as these were made of his 
own accord, and without his being bound to do so, or 
getting the least aid from the proprietor, except in 
building houses, it is proper his improvements should 
be made known for his honour, and to stimulate 
others to similar exertions. Mr. Steel has, since he 
entered to that property, broken up and converted 
into arable land 250 acres of waste land, into which 
neither plough nor spade had ever before entered; 
thereby extending the arable land from 50 to 300 
acres. And during each of this and the last year he 
has ploughed up 30 acres yearly of waste land, 
never before turned up and he is preparing to ex- 
tend his conquests still further during his lease. 

Till 1790, 500 acres of that property which is 
now occupied by Mr. Steel himself, was under lease 
to a neighbouring store-farmer at the rent of £9; and 
now Mr. Steel has improved that part of the estate 
so much, that he keeps on that piece of land, twen- 
ty-one milch cows, thirty young or @ry cattle, four 
horses, and eight scores of sheep; besides having 
from twelve to fifteen acres under grain crops, and 
four or five acres in potatoes and turnips; all of them 
abundant crops. The other 300 acres or so is sub-let 
to five different persons, every one of whom have 
followed Mr. Steel’s example, in reclaiming conside- 
rable ra of their respective possessions. 

In 1790, under the old regimen, only eight milch 
cows were kept on the whole estate, and no more 
than twenty-six stones of skim-milk cheese sold. 





’ “Mar improvements, made by the tenant of his own 


seven hundred stones of sweet-milk cheese brought 





to market every year; and the quantity of grain js 
equally increased, and the potatoes twenty bolls for 
one—all by breaking up muir land. 

Like other rational improvers, Mr. Steel and hig 
sub-tenants do not always proceed in une way, but 
vary their operations to suit the quality and condition 
of the ground and local circumstances. By putting 
sand ona piece of level damp moss, and appl 
lime and dung, the moss has been formed into aaa 
lent meadow ground. In dryer ground, where the 
moss earth was not deep, and the heather long and 
bulky, Mr. Steel pulled up and burnt the heather; 
and by applying a top dressing of lime and some 
dung, and sowing grass-seeds, chiefly holcus, he hag 
turned the land into pasture of ten times its former 
value; or where the ground was more level and 
damp, it has in that way been converted into 
meadow. He generally ploughs with Mr. Finla 
son’s paring plough a god many acres of the anal 
est and dryest parts of the mossy land about the end 
of harvest, or early in winter, and applies a dressing 
of lime next summer, when the moss ground is 
dry as to carry horses and carts; after which he sows 
the grass-seeds, and has always good pasture by the 
second summer. He sometimes takes one crop of 
oats; and when the season is favourable he has 
rally from five to eight, and sometimes ten bolls af 
good oats on each acre; and in all cases, with o 
without oats, the ture is ten times more valuable 
than formerly. hen once he has expelled the 
heather and moss plants, by ploughing and limi 
and ae a green sward on the surface of the 
ground, if it gets a moderate dressing of hot lime ig | 
summer, and if it be ploughed early in winter, and 
sown with oats in the spring, it will yield a most vs 
luable crop, equal to that on the best land. Where 
ver there is a height or roundish swell on the surface 
of the moor, with damp or marshy ground round it, 
Mr. Steel ploughs and limes the height, and sows 
grass-seeds, which not only forms the ground 
‘ploughed and limed into fine pasture, but by the raim 
water washing some of the lime and mud on the 
damp ground in a lower situation, converts it into em 
cellent pasture or meadow; and he often beaks up 
and limes these swells for the double purpose of ea; 
riching both them and the lower ground, on which 
the water runs from the height. 

The greatest objection that can be made to Mz 
Steel’s modes of improving, is his breaking up pateh- 
es of the land here and there, and not working it up 
regularly as he advances. But as he is only a tenanj 
on a lease of moderate endurance, and paying a rack 
rent, and getting no aid from the proprietor in his im 
provements, it is natural for him to break up the best 
and easiest parts of the waste land, and to leave 
those that are coarser, or unlikely to make the bes 
return. His improvements on the whole do him 
credit; they have greatly improved the land he o 
cupies, and set a good example to other tenants. If 
as much had been done to every other farm of similar 
extent and condition over Scotland and England, we 
would not now have been importing grain from any 
other country. 

Doctor Russell has proceeded much in the same 
way.as Mr. Steel, in breaking up waste land on his 
lands of Sheriff Cleugh, in the parish of Crawford 
John, to the extent of several hundred acres. 

If so much has been done by these and other & 
nants, acting of their own free will, and with suck 
spirit aad success, how can the proprietors of such 
land exeuse their indolence in neglecting to improve 
their preperty, which would enrich themselves aad 
their ilies, beautify the face of the country, im 
prove the climate, give employment to industrious le» 
bourers, increase human food, and improve the a» 
sources of the nation? Why should our 
be idle, and suffering privatiotis, while we are 
ing millions of our money every year to other nations 




























































Now seventy milch cows are kept, and from six to 


for the grain we might easily and profitably raise 
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ee 
from our own neglected soil? What pursuits could 
be more honoarable, profitable, patriotic and prtaise= 
worthy, than in employing a portion of our labourers 
in raising such grain and other food as we need to 
supply the nation from our own soil? Does gambling, 
or hunting, or politics, or any species of pomp, or ex- 
travagance, or foible, yield such delight as would be 
derived from giving employment to the needy, im- 

ing the soil to their own advantage and that of 
the nation? But alas! too many of our proprietors 
neither have themselves the virtue to improve their 
estates, nor activity to employ such as are qualified 
or willing to do so, or even to induce the tenantry to 
improve the Iands they occupy on fair and reasonable 
terms. Some of our proprietors are becoming so very 

iolic as to retain power to turn out every one of 
their tenants on giving them one year’s notification. 
Surely no tenant, when placed on such a precarious 
footing, would act wisely in wp ores any part - 
the land he occupies, while he might be,.at a Moor, 








of his laird, or the knavery or caprice of a feto 
who might not be too rash in implementin his* pro 
mises, deprived of the fruits of his own industry. 
Iam, &c. Wii Arron. 
Hamilton, 4th January, 1830. 


WHEAT. 


A new kind of wheat is mentioned in the (London) 
Gardener’s Magazine, as as been introduced into 
Great Britain from China. it is said to yield a 
whiter flour than any other species of wheat, and to 
be easily cultivated. : : 

The fullowing report to the Hamilton cmnty Agri- 
cultural society by Dr. Wallace, on the Spanish 
wheat distributed last year, gives us reason to hope 
that the soil and climate of Ohio are more favourable 
to the cultivation of that valuable kind of wheat, than 
we had expected from the experiments formerly made 
by some of our friends among whom we had distri- 
buted a small parcel of this grain. The best kind of 
Spanish wheat is, in Europe, more valuable, by at 
least fifty cent. than the best American wheat, 
bat it is o> highly esteemed in Spain, that very little | 
of it is ever exported from that - Ff ite quali- 
ties should not deteriorate a i introduction will 

beneficial to the agricultural interest. 
hia [ Western Tiller. 
Wu. Carr, Ese. : 
President of the H. C- tculterat Socety. 

Si : 7 Trige. Reci 
Fwy nee Judge Burnet, and committed to 
my care for experiment, 1 have the following report 
t make: 


Understanding that it was fall wheat, and influen- 
eed by the general opinion that fall grain would not 
come to perfection if sown in the spring, I reserved 
a part to be sowed this fall, and planted in drills, four 
inehes apart, one hundred and thirty-seven grains, on 
the 29d of March. It commenced shooting out heads 
on the Sist May, was cut on the 20th July, a“ 
duced 876 heads, averaging Hy aero ; the whole 
product being by estimate 62,196 grains, or an aver- 

of 454 grains, nearly, for each grain planted. 
The straw is ——— —— marge 
leaves ising to furnish a m y 
of folder than common wheat. ‘The hood inshort and 
thick, with a beard much larger than that of barley; 
a my very compactly set. The grain is large, 
and translucent. — it oe aes rt 
tually possess the property of resisting weatil, as 
oe Ay tmenttom productiveness will render it a- 
acquisition to our farmers. Of the number of 

heads formed, twenty-two did not fill, which,on ex- 
amination, | found was owing to a white worm, im- 
mediately above the upper joint; a number of these 
Worms were found in several neighbouring wheat fields. 
A portion was also lost by the heedless depredations 
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of visiters, having soi ows oflip manent 


operation of the mind, if indeed the mind is in any 
.way chargeable with the action.“ These spoliations, 
8o unprofitable to the perpetrators, are extremely vex- 
atious and discouraging to the experimental agricul- 
turist and horticulturist. Could ladies and gentlemen 
be impressed with the propriety of exercising a little 
self-restraint while visiting the gardens or grounds of 
their friends, and enjoying the fruits of their industry 
and taste, they would frequently be saved the mortifi- 
cation of unintentionally inflicting unavailing regret 
upon their entertainers. 

The quantity of loss sustained in this case, cannot 
of course be ascertained, but may safely be estimated 
at five per cent. Two other kinds of wheat were 
mixed with the Trigo Recio, the heads longer, but 
less compact and containing fewer grains. One kind 
is bearded, the other bald except four beards from the 
top of the head, They have been separated for fur- 
ther experiment. 


Your most obedient, D. C. WaLuace. 


ANOTHER SCOURGE. 


Worms of a reddish brown colour, black dotted, 
with varied stripes, white beneath, many legged, 
covered with occasional sharp hairs or stings, from 4 
to 14 inch long, similar to the common worm found in 
the silk end of corn, have made their appearance in 
this county, within the last two weeks, and done 
much damage to the corn crop, by destroying the 
blades and green husks, and in some cases attacking 
the late corn. We have been informed by an exten- 
sive farmer, that in a field of twenty acres of corn 
he shall not save 400 bundles of fodder from the rav- 
ages of these worms; and there are other farmers who 
are suffering more, if possible. The crops on Main 
Broad River have sustained the most injury; it is said, 
that in the morning from 100 to 200 of these worms 
may be found under and within each bundle of fodder 
as it lies on the ground—every turf and stene is their 
covering during the day: while in the night they pur- 
sue their depredations. Since the light shower, which 
fell on Sunday last, they are said to be less numerous. 

(WV. C. Spectator. 
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(From the North American Sylva.) 


OLIVE TREE. 
Ores evrorza. O. foliis lanceolatis, integerrimis; 


racemis nq 
Since the introduction of the vine, the Olive seems 


incipally wanting to complete the vegetable riches 
a oe Ucleed States; and, probably, it might be cul- 
tivated with success on some portion of their soil. 
The genus of the Olives, of which one ies oh] 
is found in North America, is more diversified in the 
eastern hemisphere: nine species are mentioned by 
botanical writers, which are natives of remote extre- 
mities of the Old World. The Olea fragrans 
in China and Japan: its flowers are impregnated with 
the sweetest odour, and are employed by the Chinese 
to perfume their tea. 
ut none of these species forms an object of great 
importance in the rural economy of the regions to 
which they are indi s, nor does their introduction 
promise ial fruits to the agriculture of 
other coun It is far otherwise with the Kuro 
Olive. ‘This ornament of the vegetable king- 
} which is called by Columella the first among 
trees, has constituted, the remotest antiquity, 
the pride of some of the most celebrated regions of 
the globe; and, aside from the commercial value of 
its products, it is invested, both by sacred and profane 
history, with a thousand interesting associations. 
It is difficult, or rather impossible, to assign with 
precision the native climate of the Olive: most 
probable opinion is that it came originally from Asia 





Minor, and that it was also indigenous to: 
or introduced into that country at an early’ period of 
its séttlement. It was transplanted’ ve Greece by the 
Bgyptian coloni¢s. The Phenicians probably carried 
it to Carthage, aiid the Carthaginians to Spain. Be- 
fore its introduction in Spain, the Phenicians 
on a lucrative trade with the Spaniards in oil, whieh 
they exchanged for bars of gold. Pliny informe us 
that this culture was-unknown in Spain and Italy in 
reign of Tarquinius Priscus, but that when once 
introduced it was rapidly diffdsed? The Olive was 
planted in France the Phocean colony whi, 
founded Marseilles, 600 years before Christ. 

The Athenians held the Olive in such esteem, that 
they ascribed its uction to their tutelary deity, 
This beneficent miracle, which is retraced in the mo- 
numents of Athens, is differently represented by an- 
cient authors; it is thus agrectly related by Apollo- 
dorus .itheniensis: In the reign of Cecrops leave was” 
first given to the Gods to assume the patronage of 
cities, in which they might appropriate to themselves 
peculiar honours. Upon which Neptune came into 
Attica, and, standing in the middle of the citadel, 
smote the earth with his trident and caused the séa 
to flow at his feet. After him appeared Minerva, 
who, calling Ceerops to be a witness of what shé was 
about to perform,caused an Olive Tree to spring from 
the ground. A contention hence arose between these 
diviaities, to appease which Jupiter appointed the 
twelve Gods to be judges of the dispute, by whom, 
on the testimony of Cecrops, it was decided in favour 
of Minerva. The , thus became tutelar divi- 
nity of the city, called it after her own name; 
Neptune, irritated by his defeat, inundated all Attica 
to revenge the affront. : 

The Olive has flourished chiefly on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, between the $6th and the 44th 
a latitude. It still abounds in peng 

é northern provinces it wep heme, coat i 
sides exposed to the oath, thet it may — 
the reflected heat; but in Attica the climate, as 
as the soil and face of the country, is peculiarly 
-vourable to its growth. Near the foot of the moun- 
ar tn = Olives form-vast curtains of a pale green 
wl . 


g 


ws upon the mountains with the Pine and 
bak, and the cultivated- varieties are reared about 
Tet neee with she Fig Tose and the 


The produce of the soil is said to be one 
Ss fair steko pented 
I species ture; is inci 
cle of commerce which affords the A‘ oe en- 


a entirely covered with them. The .Wi 
dive y iWild 


But the industry of the Greeks beneath 
a despotism restricted to no forms and tempered 
public opinion, whose extemporaneous oppression 
impossible hy the most ingenious calculations 
In ancient Athens a premium was given for 
tiplieation of the Olive, and e penalties 
flicted upon propri who ed it even 
own estates. The Turks, on the contrary, 
es ee 
para tree, imposed tan Selim III. 
avoid the exactions to which he is a , the anhap- 
[7 Station peas frequently re cutti tf 

to 


Olives, or.selling them at a price 
walusief thelr dunadl luce. 

The Wild Olive is common on the islands of the 
Propontis, and upon the declivities sloping to the sea 


the en-_ 
7 Jeyments of life and the means of paying their taxes, 


gees 
bpbbis 
he) 


4 


; oi 


upon the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. . et 
Perhaps one of the finest countries of the world are 
the Persian provinces. of Ghilan and Masenteran, 


which lie north of theCaspian needs. Teel 
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from the bosom of these mountains; the surface 

is even, and, from the depression of the level and 
from the proximity of the Caspian Sea, the climate 
is mild and equable. The Olive is found here with 
the Mulberry, the Orange Tree, and other produc- 

~ tions of warm climates, which do not flourish in the 
more southern parts of this dry and sterile kingdom. 

In Syria the Olive grows spontaneously; but it is 
rare, and its cultivation is neglected. The natural 
advantages of a country formed to be the seat of the 
richest and most_powerful empire of Asia, are lost in 

e absence of an industrious and enlightened popula- 

te The slothful and improvident habits of the 

urks themselves, and the paralysing influence of 
their government, are particularly unfavourable to a 
culture whose fruits are tardy, and which, therefore, 
requires to be encouraged by the security of property. 
The Island of Candia produces great quantities of 

veil, and Mitylene or Lesbos exports pickled olives. 

Several other Islands of the Archipelago share in this 
commerce. 

In Egypt a few stocks of the Olive are seen in al- 
most every village; but it is not extensively multi- 
plied, nor regarded as one of the resources of agri- 
culture. Oil is made in several of the Barbary 
States, and Desfontaines found the Wild Olive abun- 
dant on Mount Atlas. 

But the greatest variety of Olives, the most judicious 
culture, and thegnost perfect method of extracting the 
oil and of preserving the fruit, are found in Italy, 
France, and Spain. Betica, or that part of Spain 
which lies between the Guadalquiver and the Sea, is 
mentioned by Columella as a country eminently 
adapted to the Olive; and with a more intelligent 
husbandry it might again become, as it was in the 
age of Cicero, the admiration of Europe. _ 

France is divided by agricultural writers into 
Zones, each of which is named after one of its im- 
portant vegetable productions, and bounded towards 
the north by the line at which this production ceases 
to flourish. The Abbé Rozier makes four of these 
Zones succeeding each other from south to north in 
the following order: that of the Orange Tree, which 
ceases at Ouliolles, near Toulon; that of the Olive, 
which extends to Carcassonne, and of which Nis- 
mes may be taken as the extreme boundary; that 
of the Vine, and that of the Apple Tree. In 
travelling from ‘Toulouse to the shore of the Me- 
diterranean, along the canal of Languedoc, I first 
observed the Olive at a little distance from Carcas- 
sonne: but it appeared to have ventured hither only 
upon trial, and from the size of the trees I judged 
them to be a recent settlement. About Béziers, 
Montpellier, Aix, etc., the hills in every direction are 
covered with Olives. 

Thus we see that this inestimable production has 
been widely diffused by the bountiful hand of nature. 

The beauty of the Olive is far from corresponding 
to its intrinsic value. It varies in size according to 
the soil and climate in which it grows; and in France 
the temperature is not warm enough for its perfect 
development. Pliny says,that in Spain it was one of 
the t trees: Von alia major in Beetica arbor. 
On unt Atlas, Desfontaines saw Wild Olives 
from 45 to 60 feet in height; and Beaujour compares 
the Olives of the plains of Marathon to the finest 
Walnuts for stature and expansion. Lofty Olives 
are stil] seen in the Island of Corfu, shading the 
spot where they once enriched the gardens of Alci- 
nous. 

Ta the Olive yards of Franee these trees sre gene- 
rally from 18 to 20 feet in height; and from 6 inches 
to 2 feet in diameter. About Aix, Montpellier, etc., 
they are kept low -partly by the disasters to which 
they are exposed from the cold, and partly by the 
care of the cultivator, to facilitate the gathering of 
the fruit. They ramify at a small height, and form 
a ee and rounded summit. The open, coria- 
ceous foliage is of a pale, im ed verdure, and 


the general appearance of the tree is not unlike that 


| 





of a common willow which has been lopped, and 
which has acquired a new summit of three or four 
years’ growth. 

Indeed the Olive possesses neither the majesty of 
forest-trees, nor the gracefulness of shrubbery. It 
clothes the hills without adorning them, and, consi- 
dered as an accident of the landscape, it does not 
charge the picture sufficiently to contribute greatly to 
its beauty. The rich culture for which the southern 
provinces uf France are celebrated is less conducive to 
rural beauty than some of the humbler species of 
husbandry. The richest country is not always the 
most lovely; acountry of mines, for example, is usually 
ungracious to the eye, and the Olive is called by an 
Italian writer, a mine upon the surface of the earth. 

This tree is remarkable for its longevity: the an- 
cients limited its existence to two hundred years, but 
modern authors assert that, in climates suited to its 
constitution, it survives its fifth century. Relations 
are made of the bulk of some of these patriarchal 
trees, too surprising to be repeated unless they were 
perfectly authenticated; but in France there are 
Olives which two men can hardly compass in their 
arms. 

The main limbs of the Olive are numerously di- 
vided: the branches are opposite, and the pairs are al- 
ternately placed upon conjugate axes of the limb. 
The foliage is ever-green, but a part of it turns yel- 
low and falls in the summer, and in three years it is 
completely renewed. In the spring or early autumn, 
the seasons when vegetation is in its greatest activity, 
the young leaves come out immediately above the ci- 
catrice of the former petioles, and are distinguished 
by their suppleness and by the freshness of their tint. 

The colour of the leaves varies in the different va- 
rieties of the olive, but they are generally smooth 


and of a light green above, whitish and somewhat: 


downy with a prominent rib beneath. On most of 
the cultivated varieties they are from 15 lines to 2 
inches long, and from 6 to 12 lines broad, lanceolate, 
entire, nearly sessile, opposite and alternate in the 
manner of the branches. 

The olive is slow in blooming as well as in every 
function of vegetable life. The buds begin to appear 
about the middle of April, and the bloom is not full 
before the end of May or the beginning of June. The 
flowers are small, white, slightly odoriferous, and 
disposed in axillary racemes or clusters. A pedun- 
cle about as long as the leaf issues from its base, 
upon which the flowers are supported by secondary 
pedicles like those of the Common Currant. Some- 
times the clusters are almost as numerous as the 
leaves, and garnish the tree with wanton ]uxuriance; 
at others, they-are thinly scattered over the branches, 
or seen only at their extremity. It is essential to re- 
mark that they are borne by the shoots of the’ preced- 
ing year. Each flower is complete in itself, consist- 
ing of a calyx,a monopetalous corolla divided into 
four lobes, and of the organs of reproduction, namely, 
two stamina and one pistil. 

A week after the expanding of the flower the co- 
rolla fades and falls. If the calyx remains behind, a 
favourable presage is formed of the fruitfulness of 
the season: but the hopes of the husbandman are lia- 
ble to be blasted at this periud by the slightest intem- 

rateness of the elements, which causes the germ to 
all with the flower. Warm weather, accompanied 
by gentle breezes that agitate the tree and facilitate 
the fecundation, is the most propitious to his views. 

The fruit of the Olive is called by botanists a drupe: 
it is composed of pulpy matter enveloping a stone, or 
ligneous shell containing a kernel. The Olive is 
ovate, pointed at the extremity, from six to ten lines 
in diameter in one direction, and from ten to fifteen 
lines in the other: on the wild tree it hardly exceeds 
the size of the red currant. The skin is smooth, 
and, when ripe, of a violet colour; but in certain va- 
rieties it.is yellowish or red. The pulp is greenish, 
and the stone is oblong, pointed and divided into two 
cells, one of which is usually void. The oil of the 


. : . — 
Olive is furnished by the pulp, which is a charaeterig. 
tic almost peculiar to this fruit; in other oleaginong 
vegetables it is extracted from the seed. The young 
Olive sets in June, increases in size and remaing 
green through the summer, begins to change colour 
early in October, and is ripe at the end of Novembey 
or in the beginning of December. On the Wild 
Olive five or six drupes are ripened upon each pedun. 
elé; but on the cultivated tree a great part of the 
flowers are abortive, and the green fruit is cast at 
every stage of its growth, so that rarely more thay 
one or two germs upon a cluster arrive at maturity, 

It has been observed from early antiquity that the 
produce of the Olive is alternate; and in France it ig 
proverbially said to labour one year for itself and one 
year for its owner. The cause of this phenomenon 
will be mentioned hereafter. It is asserted that the 
Wild Olives are sometimes barren; but these must be 
trees that have sprung from stones dropped u 
arid rocks, in whose crevices the roots barely 
nourishment enough to sustain the abject existence of 
the plant. ' 

On the branches of the Olive, and on the trunk of 
the young tree, the bark is smooth and of an ash 
hue. When the epidermis is removed, the cellular 
integument appears of a light green. On old trees 
the bark upon the trunk and upon the base of the 
ee ge limbs is brown, rough and deeply furrowed, 

nthe spring and autumn, when the sap isin mo- 
tion, the bark is easily detached from the body of the 
tree. 

The wood is heavy, compact, fine-grained and bril- 
liant. ‘The alburnum is white and soft, and the per. 
fect wood is hard, brittle and of a reddish tint, with 
the pith nearly effaced as in the Box. It is employed 
by cabinet-makers to inlay the finer species of weod 
which are contrasted with it in colour, and to form 
light, ornamental articles, such as dressing-cases, 
tobacco-boxes, etc. "The wood of the roots, which is 
more agreeably marbled, is preferred. The Olive 
was classed by the ancients among the hard and du- 
table species of wood, such as the Ebony, the Cedar, 
the Box and the Lotus. On account of its hardness 
it was used for the hinges of doors, and before metal 
became common in statuary, it was selected by the 
Greeks for the images of their Gods. Three sta 
tues of Minerva were preserved in the citadel of 
Athens which exemplified the progress of this admi- 
rable art: the first, made of Olive wood -and of rude 
workmanship, was said to have fallen from Heaven; 
the second, of bronze, was consecrated after the vic- 
tory of Marathon; the third, of gold and ivory, was 
one of the miracles of the age of Pericles. 

From its resinous and oleagenous nature, the Olive 
wood is eminently combustible, and burns as well be- 
fore as after it is dried. The value of its fruit ren- 
ders this property unimportant; but after the severe 
winter of 1709, which proved fatal to the Olives 
throughout Languedoc and Provence, the countty 
was warmed for a considerable time with this pre 
eious wood. 

The Olive accommodates itself to almost every va- 
riety of soil; but it shuns a redundancy of moisture, 
and prefers loose, calcarious, fertile lands mingled 
with stones, such as the territory of Attica and of 
the South of France. The quality of its fruit is es 
sentially affected by that of the soil: it succeeds in 

loams which are capable of bearing corn, but on 

t lands it yields oil of an inferior flavour, and be 
comes laden with a barren exuberance of leaves and 
branches. The temperature of the climate is a conside- 
tation of more importance than the nature of the soil, 


‘as all the varieties of the Olive dread the extremes 


both of heat and cold. Neither do they — in 
very low or in very elevated situations, but rather in 


gentle declivites with an expesure adapted to the - 


climate, whiere the fresh breezes, playing among the 
branches, may contribute to the health of the tree 
and to the fineness of the fruit. 





Notwithstanding the delicacy of its complexion; 
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the Olive is extremely tenacious of life. When the 
trunk has perished by frost or by fire, it sprouts anew, 
and we are assured that if a bit of the bark, with a 
thin layer of wood, is buried in the earth, it becomes 
fect plant. 
. Min this peal the Olive is the polypus of vegeta- 
bles. It is multiplied by all the modes that are in 
use for the pro; tion of trees: by sowing the seed, 
by layers, by pm by cuttings of the root, and by 
sprouts separated from the trunk or from the roots of 
e parent stock. The most obvious method, that of 
forming nurseries from the seed, is generally censur- 
ed in books, and rejected in practice: the difficulty of 
obtaining the young plants, and the length of time 
which must elapse befure they begin to reward the la- 
bour of the husbandman, have discouraged its adop- 
tion. But, if these objections could be obviated, this 
is doubtless the most eligible practice. As the plants 
thus reared begin a new life, they are more vigorous 
and of longer duration than off-setts from an old tree; 
they form also a perpendicular root, which penetrates 
oy and secures them from the danger of suffering 
‘ought. 
ai = of the experiments that have been made of 
this method, the fruit has been sown entire; and this 
is even enjoined, as a necessary precaution. But, 
however it may seem to be indicated by nature, such 
is not her own process. ‘The stones which produce 
the Wild Olives are deposited by animals that digest 
the pulp, or by birds that cag, away the fruit in 
their beaks, devour the pulp sad leave the stones to 
take their chance with the elements. The principles 
of vegetable physiology, also, support the conclusions 
derived from these observations. The pulp not only 
invites the depredations of animals such as field- 
mice,.pies, etc.; but this oily envelope, by preserving 
the shell from moisture, prevents its decaying in sea- 
son for the germination of the kernel, which, in the 
mean time, becomes rancid and loses its fecundity. 
Ripe fruit of the finest varieties is selected; that of 
the Ribiés is the best: and the stones, after be- 
ing separated from the pulp, are cleansed in an alka- 
line solution. A sheltered situation is chosen, where 
“the’warth is thoroughly loosened to the depth of three 
feet, and enriched with the warmest manures. Jn 
the month of March the stones are sown, at a small 
distance apart, in trenches 2 or 3 inches deep, and 
covered with earth. The soil should be kept free 
‘from herbage, and occasionally watered during. the 
summer. The young plants appear in October and 
continue to vegetate oa the winter; by the “4 
lowing spring, the most thriving among.them wi 
have Seasined the height of $0 inches. The feebler 
stocks should now be eradicated. With proper at- 
tention, and in a favorable soil, the remainder will be 
4 or 5 feet high and 6 or 7 lines in diameter, in the 
course of the third spring, with a perpendicular root 
of 30 inches. This is the season for transplanting 
them. Great care should be bestowed upon the pre- 
tion of the ground, and the young plants should 
bi ginsed $ feet apart. After two years they will 
be sufficiently advanced to be grafted, and at the end 
of five years they may be transplanted to the olive- 
yard. To accelerate the germination, the stones may 
be kept in fine mould during the summer and au- 
tuma, and sown in the beginning of January. They 
soon begin to vegetate,and before the following win- 
ter the young stocks acquire st enough to sup- 
its rigours, while the tender plant that comes up 
in October is in danger of suffering by the lightest 
hoar frost. Perhaps some advantage would be found 
in reducing the thickness of the shell before it is 
committed to the ground, in order to expose the germ 
more speedily to the influence of those agents w. 


are necessary to its expansion. 


Every mode of grafting is successfully practised 
en the Olive: the most common and the most proper 
for y stocks is that of inoculation. The opera- 
tion should be performed in May, while the juices 
are in active circulation. Different opinions prevail 





he surface of the ground: below the surface 
is attended with this advantage, that, when the trunk 


respecting the insertion of the graft above or below | with the plea he ee 


=: seeped, @ generous progeny springs from its 
A few stocks should be left to form new varieties. 


Fruit trees and flowers lose, in reproduction, the pro- 4 


perties which they had acquired by culture, and tend 
anew to the state of nature. But in'a great number 
of plants reared from the seed, a few are found that 
equal or excel the parent: florists consider themselves 
as fortunate, if, among a thousand Hyacinths or Tu- 
lips, they obtain three or four deserving of notice. 

The young Olives begin to yield fruit the tenth or 
twelfth year, and are fully productive about the 
twenty-fifth or thirtieth: thus Hesiod’s observation, 
that no man gathers fruit from an Olive of his own 
planting, must be admitted with the abatements of 
poetry. 


A second method of forming a nursery, which has | Q' 


been successfully adopted near Toulon, is by trans- 
planting the young Wild Olives. 

The ancients relied principally upon propagation 
by slips, and this easy and expeditious mode is still 
generally followed in Spain. A smooth, thriving 
sprout or branch, one or two inches in diameter, is 
cut into pieces twelve or fifteen inches long, which 
are carefully set, without wounding the bark, in 
ground prepared as for the seed. They are placed at 
the distance of three feet, and at such a depth that 
three inches only appear above the surface. To en- 
courage the formation of rvots, the larger end, which 
is committed to the earth, should be smeared with a 
composition of mould and animal manure, and the 
end which is exposed to the air should be protected 
by a covering of clay. Cuttings of the roots, also, 
buried in an inclined position in trenches four inches 
deep, will sprout in the course of the year. A few 
months later the feebler stocks are plucked up, and 
the more vigorous ones are left at the distance of 
thrée feet. Another easy resource is found in the 
shoots that spring up round the base of an old Olive, 
or from roots laid bare and wounded for this > 

It is necessary, in every case, to ascertain the 
point at which the original stock was grafted. ‘The 
offspring is invariably identical in its nature with 
that part of the parent tree from which it was sepa- 
rated; it requires grafting, therefore, if it was detach- 
ed from a point below the insertion of the graft, or 
from a tree which had not submitted to this process. 

All these operations are performed at the close of 
winter or the opening of spring. The length of 
time which the young plants should remain in the 
nursery varies with their size and strength, but it 
rarely exceeds four or five years. During this period 
the ground should be kept mellow and clean, and oc- 
casionally watered in the pars pled the season is 
dry. But this indulgence should not be prodigall 
Caines. Vegetable as well as animal and pa 
life is susceptible of habitude. For this reason it is, 
also, an important precept in the formation of nurse- 
ries, to select a soil analogous to that in which the 
trees are to reside. If the young plant is lavishly 
supplied with nutritious juices, its pores become dis- 
tended, its fibre gross, and its vegetation luxuriant. 
Superfluous enjoyments easily become necessaries of 
life: hence, when it is removed toa different scene, 
and condemned to struggle for existence in an un- 
grateful soil, it loses“heart and perishes where’ it 
might have been long-lived and fruitful, if its tem- 

ent had been hardened by early privation— 

hus it fares, if I may be pardoned the reflection, 
with the mind of an ingenuoss youth, which, under 
better influences, might have been formed to virtue. 
If the lesson of disinterestedness had_been early in- 
culcated, it might have been indelibly | ; he 
might have been led to sacrifice fame to humanity, 
as pes 2 as he sacrifices pleasure to fame. 
But, instead of being taught to consult only the un- 
changing principles of rectitude, and to be satisfied 





(To be continued.) 
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(From Poulson’s (Phil.) Daily Advertiser.) i 
seamaster — - indus dog 0: SO- 


The meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, on Monday evening, (13th inst.) exhibited a 
rich variety of seasonable Fruits, and some Flower’ 
of much luxuriance and beauty. 

Mr. Alexander Parker produced ten different kinds 
of Apples, and four of Pears. He also exhibited some 
Oc Plums, large white Turkish and blue. Figs, 
the “Madame Grelaud” Peach, and fine large 


uinces. 
Colonel Robert Cart had some very handsome & 
cimens of Petre Pears, and six varieties of Seedling 
Pears. Also, four varieties of Filberts, viz:—The 
thin shelled, Dutch, Spanish, English and American. 
Also, the rare and splendid Flowers of the Aristolo- 
A Peach was sent by Dr. J. Redman Coxe, the 
pot of a tree in his garden, which had grown 
rom 2 stone brought from the Island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, in the Pacific Ocean. The peach was of fine 
flavour, extremely juicy, and remarkable for the small- 
ness of the stone. 
Mr. Jacob S. Waln communicated four varieties of 
very superior Grapes, viz: ¥ 
The White Muscat of Alexandria, large, and ex- 
ceedingly high flavoured. 
Muscat , 


Black Damascus, sometimes called Black Hamburg, 
And the Savignon. 

These were all of them the productions of you 
vines, which bore this season for the first time. e 
bunches were large and finely formed, and the. fruit 
extremely delicate and delicious to the taste, =. 

Mr. Lawrence, of Penn Township, exhibited so 
<> finest description of Mogul or White Eg 

A splendid Bouquet of fragrant and beautiful Flow- 
ers, was presented by Mr. Landreth. 


FRUITS. i 
Linnean Botanic Garden— Flushing, 
New York, Sept: 18,1830. ' 
Giweow B. Sarru, Ese. 

Dear Sir,—I wish through the medium of your 
paper, to make known to all who are interested..in 
the subject, that being engaged in the publication of 
two works, intended to comprise descriptions of. every 
variety of fruit known in our country, I solicit from 

or 
» to 


thoge ing varieties of grapes, pears, 
any Aa fruits which they an ——— 
transmit me accurate descriptions of them, accompa- 
nied by suitable remarks on the growth of the yines, 
trees, &c.; which des¢riptions will be inserted ia the 
works pony to, With due credit to thes seaecinicr. 
Seeds of any peculiar native grapes, wo be very ac- 
ceptable, and particularly of the Vilisriparia,ot sweet 
scented of Ohio, the Tennessee varieties,,and 
those of the other western and extreme southern states. 
Very respectfully, Wo. Painoz. 


ie . we 
(From the Pittsburgh Statesman.) _ 
ASPARAGUS. ikvatioe 
This delicious vegetable is amongst the fi 
ri * ait tpa bo seabed until the laet int 
(by a substitnte.) Boil green cucumbers until 
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TWTBRNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 


The Baltimore American gives the following ac- 
count of a recent experiment on the Rail Road, with 
** Cooper's Locomotive Engine:” 

The power of the engine is little if any over that 
of one horse, and it can therefore only be regarded as 
a working model. Immediately in front of and con- 
nected with it was a passenger carriage containing 
(including the attendants) twenty-four persons. ‘The 
aggregate weight of carriages; persons, fuel, and wa- 
ter, as nearly as could be ascertained, was estimated 
to be from four to four and a half tons. Notwith- 
standing the great disproportion of the moving power 
to the Sead, the following highly gratifying results 
were obtained—the time being accurately noted by 
disinterested gentlemen of the first_ respectability:— 

* 1st mile—performed in six minutes and fifty se- 
conds, the steam in the outset not being fully raised. 
2d mile—performed in five minutes; one minute 
was lost in altering the switch to pass from one track 
to the other. 
$d mile—travelled in six minutes; two minutes 
lost in changing from one track to the other, the switch 
not being in the right position. 

4th mile—was travelled in four minutes and thirty 

seconds. 
5th mile—occupied five minutes and twenty-five 
seconds. 

6th mile—travelled in six minutes; one minute was 
lost in changing to the other track. 

7th mile—travelled in five minutes and thirty se- 
conds. The engine stopped at the middle depot fif- 
teen minutes, to recejve a supply of water. ; 

8th mile—performed in six minutes. 

9th mile—performed in five minutes and forty-five 
seconds; the engine traversing an ascent of thirteen 
feet per mile, and encountering the numerous curves 
which abound in this part of the road. 

10th mi rformed in seven minutes—the en- 
gine still ascending at the rate of thirteen feet per 
mile, and the road much curved. 

11th mile—in seven minutes and thirty seconds— 
the same disadvan of an ascending and curved 
line of road being still encountered. 

12th mile—in seven minutes and thirty seconds— 
the ascent being here increased to eighteen feet per 
mile, and the line curved. 

18th mile—in six minutes and thirty seconds; the 
game disadvantages of an ascending and curved line 

ing encountered as in the preceding mile. 

ing the aggregate passage of thirteen miles, 

under the circumstances detailed, in the space of one 
hour and fifteen minutes. 

On the return of the Locomotive Engine, at six 
o'clock in the evening, the following results were real- 


ized—there being four additivnal passengers, or thirty 
in all, eeated in the attached lage. 
ist mile, travelled in five minutes. 
@d mile, “ four minutes. 
$d mile, “ four minutes, six seconds. 
4th mile, “ four minutes. 
Sth mile, “ four minutes, four seconds. 
6th mile, “ four minutes, five seconds. 


(four minutes occupied in taking in asupply of water.) 


Tth mile, “ five minutes. 

Sth mile, << three minutes, fifty seconds. 

9h mile, “ minutes, twenty-five se- 
10th mile, “ four minutes, ten seconds. 
11th mile, “ four minutes, forty seconds. 
A%th mile, “ four minutes, fifty seconds. 
13th a S four minutes, fifty seconds. 

Making the entire passage of thirteen miles in 

sixty-one minutes, including the four minutes lost in 


in water at the middle depot. If this be de- 
, it will give precisely fifty-seven minutes as, 





the time which the engine consumed in travelling the 
distance. It should also be borne in mind that these 
are experiments merely, and that several material im- 
provements have already s ted themselves to the 
inventor. The result, under all the circumstances 
is highly satisfactory, and constitutes another triumph 
of the efforts of American genius. 


A friend who was looking over our English paper, 
alighted on the following important paragraph; and 
conscious of the importance of such a discovery, if 
real, has said—The difficulty of propelling Canal 
boats with increased velocities arising from the in- 
creased ratios of the powers required, and also the in- 
jury done to the works themselves in the abrasion of 
their banks in consequence of boats moving rapidly 
on them, have been always acknowledged obstacles to 
this mode of public internal improvement. 

The following experiments, if correctly stated, 
will be hailed by our Canal friends as most important 
information, and as leading to results as agreeable as 
they are unexpected. 


SWIFT SAILING ON A CANAL. 

The first voyage of the new passage boat Swift, 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh, and back again.—T he 
Swift is sixty feet long, and eight feet six inches 
broad, twin built, and is fitted to carry from fifty to 
sixty passengers. On Wednesday the 7th July, she 
started from Port Dundas at sixteen minutes past nine 
in the morning, having on board thirty-three passen- 
gers (all men) with their luggage. Proceeding through 
the Forth and Clyde Canal and Union Canal, she 
reached Edinburgh, at twenty-nine minutes past four 
in the afternoon. 

She thus made a voyage of fifty-six miles and a half, 
in the space of seven hours and Darteon minutes. In 
the course of this voyage she passed through fifteen 
locks, eighteen drawbridges, a tunnel seven hundred 
and fifty yards long, and over three long narrow aque- 
duct bridges, and under sixty common bridges, which 
carry roads over the Uniun Canal. Her average rate 
of speed during the voyage, was nearly eight miles 
per hour, including every stoppage. On the follow- 
ing day, viz. Thursday, the 8th of July, the Swift 
started from Edinburgh twenty-two minutes past nine 
in the morning, and returning by the same route with 
thirty-three passengers (all men) and luggage, she 
reached Glasgow precisely at four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, that is, in six hours and thirty-eight minutes, 
being thus at the rate of nearly nine miles per hour. 
On both days the weather was most unfavourable from 
much rain, and a strong gale of wind directly in her 
face—the wind having been from the east on Wed- 
nesday, and from the west on Thursday. When free 
from the locks, tunnel, and other impediments, the 
speed at which she proceeded varied from six miles an 


experiinents made on the Paisley Canal,and Forth and 
Clyde Canal, were again completely verified and as- 
certained, during her progress through one hundred 
and thirteen miles of canal navigation. For it ap- 
peared that when she moved through the water at the 
rate of six or seven miles per hour, there was a great 
swell or wave constantly in her front, and she was 
followed by a strong surge or wave, bearing against 
the bank of the Canal. At these times the hauling 
re was tight, and the horses appeared to be distress- 
. But as the was increased, the wave or 
swelling of water in her front sunk down; and when 
the speed came to be about nine miles per hour, the 
swell entirely disappeared, the water in her front be- 
came smooth and level, the hauling rope slackened, 
and the horses seemed easy, and little or no surge 
was to be seen on the banks behind the vessel. 
[Glasgow Chron. 





In the morning, think on what you are to do in the 





hour, and the extraordinary results of the previous | 


—— 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








THE SILK WORM. 
BY MRS. SARAH JANE HALE. 
There is no form, upon our earth, 
That bears the mighty Maker’s seal, 
But has some charm—to draw this forth, 
We need but hearts to feel. 


I saw a fair young girl—her face 

Was sweet as dream of cherish’d friend— 
Just at the age when childhvod’s grace 

And maiden softness blend. 


A silk-worm in her hand she laid, 
Nor fear, nor yet disgust was stirred; 
But gaily with her charge she play’d, 
As ’twere a nestling bird. 


She raised it to her dimple cheek, 
And let it rest and revel there— 

O, why for outward beauty seek! 
Love makes its favourites fair. 


That worm—I should have shrunk, in truth, ~ 
To feel the reptile o’er me move, 

But loved by innocence and youth, 
I deemed it worthy love. 


Would we, I iilpught, the soul imbue, 
In early life; yh sympathies 

For every harmless thing, and view 
Such creatures formed to please; 


And when with usefulness combined . 
Give them our love and gentle care— 
O, we might have a world as kind 
As God has made it fair! 


There is no form upon our earth, 
That bears the mighty Maker’s seal, 
But has some charm—to call this forth, 
We need but hearts to feel. 








TOE NAILS. 

The toe nails often obtain a curvature by compres- 
sion with tight shoes, which becomes pene 
ful to . — The vee : id 
Larry, the first surgeon o age, is nearly 
same that I adopted in my own case, thirty years 
ago, and have since recommended it in a good many 
eases, with perfect success. 

When the nail turns into the toe, so 28 to pune 
pain, begin to scrape the top of the nail with sharp 
lass—reduce it almost to the flesh. As soon as pos- 
sible put lint under the corners of the nail, always 
keeping the top thin; it will effect a certawm cure. 
The Prince of Surgeons recommends, after scraping 
the nail very thin, to rab it with lunar caustic, (ni- 
trate of silver.) 

But this caustic medicine in clumsy hands might 
do mischief; perhaps a better course would be to omit 
its application. I knew a young lady who paid her 
doctor some fifty dollars for a complaint of this kind, 
when she might have been relieved without paying a 
cent.: [Troy Genginel. 


EXTRACT OF PENNYROYAL. 

Farmers might easily save the flesh of horses and 
cows, and confer great kindness on their animals in 
preventing the usual annoyance of flies, by aay 
washing the parts with the extract of Pennyroyal. 
Flies will not alight a moment on the spot to which 
this has been ee ath Every man who is compas- 
Te 


sionate to his beasts, ought. to know this simple 
medy, and every livery stable, and country inn, ought 





day, and at night think on what you have done. 


to have a supply at hend for travellers, 
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CULTURE OF CLOVER. 


To rue Epiror: Noltoway Co., Va., Sept. 16, 1830. 

I am very much inclined to sow all my cultivated 
lands in clover, and as I have to purchase all my 
for a beginning, and not wishing to run the risk of @ 
loss by sowing at an improper time, or in an improper 
way—I would ask for information from some of your 
agricultural friends or correspondents as to the best 
time of seeding, and whether it would be safe to sow 
on lands in the spring, that had been, in the previous 
fall, sown down in wheat—which would leave the 
seed on the naked land, exposed. I should like to see 
the views and experience of some practical farmer on 
the above subject, published in your paper. I should 
also like to see some regular or weekly communication 
on the best method of improving worn-out land. The 
farmers in Virginia, or in that part of it in which I 
reside, seem now inclined to make great efforts to im- 

ve their lands; and your paper having given the first 

pulse upon the subject, should like to.see its co- 
lumns frequently occupied with plans or methods of 
raising manures and improving lands. 

In haste, I. H. K. 


Our correspondent will find an excellent article on 
improving worn-out.and waste lands, in the present 
pumber, and we join him in soliciting communications 
on the subject, from practical farmers. 

As to our correspondent’s inquiries relative to the 
best time for sowing clover, we take the liberty of re- 
ferring him to the practice in Dutchess county, New 
York—a district of country as celebrated for its ju- 
dicious agriculture, as any in the Union. In a com- 


munication to the Board of Agriculture of the state of | ™8 


New York, Shadrack Ricketson, of Dutchess county, 
made the following remarks on the cultivation of clo- 
ver:-— 

“Jt is a fact which may, I think, be universally ad- 
mitted, that whatever induces a sward on land, en- 
riches and improves it; which it is well known grass 
does, especially when aided with gypsum or a coat of 
manure: so that I consider the sowing of grass seeds 
as the easiest, cheapest, and most profitable way of 
improving our exhausted soils. That bringing a sward 
on land meliorates it, is proved not only by the increase 
of which it yields, bet by the certainty of sueh 
Salk Geedeslng a good crop of grain afterwards, if 
the sod is well rotten. Indeed, turf is used for manure 
in some parts, particularly on Long Island. 

*T shall not enumerate all the different kinds of grass 
seeds which may be used for the purpose; but shall 
confine myself mostly to such as are in common use 
in this country, and in which I have had the greatest 
ogame. These are, red elover and timothy, which 
I roceed to consider in that order. 

“1, Clover. This is generally preferred, and 
most commonly sown in this part of the country, it 
being one of our most useful grasses, and peculiarly 


adapted for upland dry soils, where wheat thrives well. 


“It is not my intention to deseribe the method of 
cultivating those » 80 much as to recommend 
and point out the advantages resulting therefrom, in 
farnishing a plentiful supply of pasture and hay, and 
in improving lands. I shall, therefore, avoid describing 
the process of sowing and culture, except in a few 
particulars which I think are not sufficiently attended 
to, or wherein my opinion may differ from others, and 
for which I apprehend I have reason for so doing. 

“The most common time for sowing grass in 
this county, is in the last winter or first spring month, 
on a light snow; which frequently does pretty well; 
but at other times it comes up very thinly and unequal- 
ly, owing to the difficulty of getting rvot, and to its 
being washed away with heavy rains. For which 


’ 





reason, I prefer to sow it with the grain, aftér the first 
harrowing and before the setond, or after the latter, 
and harrowing it again with a bush; in which way jit 
may be scattered very evenly, and will be well cover- 
ed, and by being more deeply rooted, I think it bears 
both the droughts and the winters of our climate bet- 
ter. This method is not very commonly practised, 
though generally admitted when the seed is sown in 
the spring with barley or oats. But an objection has 
been made to it when sown in the autumn with winter 
grain, on account of its being killed with frost; which 

admit to be not without its validity. But I believe 
the practical farmer’s experience will induce him to 
prefer the method I have recommended. 

‘The general proportion of seed is about four or five 
pounds to the acre; but I think it may advantageously 
be sown much thicker,even to double that quantity, 
when it will not only yield more grass, but withstand 
the drought better, grow less woody, and not fall down 
so much; the last of which is no little inconvenience 
when it is mown. 

“Clover fields should not be pastured early in the 
spring, before the lateral stalks sprout; nor be trodden 
with cattle, nor be rooted with s:vine, whilst they are 
wet, or contain frost. Although it injures clover to feed 
it very young, yet, considerable may be lost by suffer- 
ing it to grow too rank before it is depastured, when 
creatures generally prefer and eat the shortest spots, 
and the tallest go to seed or die, and do not sprout again 
quickly. 

“Many prefer mixing timothy seed with clover; 
which, when designed for hay, I do not approve of, 
for reasons to be given hereafter; but for pasture I think 
well of it, as it is likely to prevent the bad effects of 
clover’s killing horned cattle, with which all are ac- 
quainted; and to obviate which, they should not be 
turned in first when the grass is wet, or when they 
aay hungry, but rather suffered to remain in all 

t. 
‘When the land is moist, or subject to be thrown with 
frost, and when it is wished to keep it long in grass, 
timothy may be advantageously mixed with clover, or 
preferred alone. 

‘Much of the goodness of clover hay depends on the 
proper season of cutting it, and method of curing it; 
both of which being now so generally known, I need 
not describe. Neither shall I enumerate all the differ- 
ent kinds of manure which promote its growth, further 
than to say, that gypsum or plaster does in a surpris- 
ing degree, and exceeds them all, and is perhaps at 
present the cheapest.” 





It seems to be agreed on all hands, that the corn crop 
will be short at least one half, throughout the middle, 
southern, and western states; and as corn is the staff 
of life to stock in those of the country, a substi. 
tute must be sought for. ‘I'here are many ways by 
which a good farmer may obviate the evils of a scarci- 
ty of corn. He should feed no whole = of any 
kind, but let what corn he does feed to stock, be ground, 
cob and all, if you please, and mixed with cut straw, 
for horses; and with potatoes and other roots, and boil- 
ed, for cows and . It is good economy to grind 
oats for horses, by which at least a.third will be saved. 
Some farmers never thresh their oats, but cut them 
up with the straw, and thus feed them to horses. This 
is making the least they possibly can of the thing. 
The oats should always be threshed, and in times of 
scarcity, ground and mixed with the straw, which 
should be cut fine; and thus the most will be made of 
it. During the inclement season, cattle should be com- 
fortably housed, and well curried; for it is a fact, that 
it requires much less food to keep them thus, than 
when exposed to the peltings of the storm, and allow- 
ed to shiver night after night in the sleet and cold 
rain of a middle states and southern climate. 

At this time, a 
assistant to the farmer in husbanding his resources, and 
should be obtained. ‘There are many kinds, from the 


enialiedeanemaenatibaed 


Straw Cutter is an invaluable | i 










old fashioned one, with which by hard work 
cut a bushel or two an hour, which costs 5 to 10 
dollars, to those made by -Eastman, and-Sinclair & 
Moore, by the use of which there is an immense sav- 
ing of. Jabour. These latter cost $50, extra sizes 
higher. By timely attention to these hints, and push- 
ig the system of economy into all the departments 
the-fann yard and kitchen, as well as the corn’ 
crib, we have no doubt that your cattle will chew their 
cud with composure during the winter, and, together 
with your horses, come out in the Spring with sleek 
hides and heavy haunches. 











Lance Metons—G. C. Tallmadge, Esq. of 
Dutchess county, N.Y. few days since, presented 
a water-melon to D. Kenny & Co. of New-York, 
which weighed 43 lbs. and measured 43 inches in 
circumference. He had others of 25'to $6 pounds. 
G. G. Nowland of Flushing, also presented one to, 
the same gentlemen, which weighed 48 lbs. 





Tue Corron Cror.—A merchart at Macon, Geor- 
gia, in a letter toa gentleman in Savannah, says:— 
«‘The quantity of cotton to be received in this place 
will not exceed 40,000 bales, and estimated by man 
at 35,000 bales instead of 70,000 as was anticipated. 
In several of the neighboring counties the crops are 
much shorter than was expected owing to the drought. 

Latest Forsion News. % 

We have intelligence from France to the 11th Ai 
gust. The chambers had declared the throne vacant; 
offered the crown to the Duke of Orleans, who ‘ac- 
cepted it and had taken the oath. His title is 
I. King of the French. The chambers had e 
many im t alterations in the charter, such-as 
the abolition of theCatholic religion as that of the 
state, of the censorship of the press forever, the nul- 
lification of the nominations and -creation of peers 
during the late reign, (by which ninety-three mam- 
bers of the house of peers lose their seats;) 
can never suspend the operation of the laws; 
sions of thé house of peers to be public, 
ex-ministers Péyronnet and Chautelouze, 
arrested at Tours, and were in prison; 
said to have arrived in London, and to have bee! 
aot an audience Ay Duke of Welli 
ex-king was ex at Cherbourg on 
gust, whence he was to embark, as is 
posed, and most likely, for Naples, where he 
probably meet the Dey of Algiers—a pair of 
wa lett from Havre of A wn 

tter avre u 9, say You 
remark by the enclosed ootlen:, that “business has 
been almost letely at.a stand since we last 4d- 
dressed you. e have however much more favora- 
ble accounts from Paris, where the Duke of Orleans 
has been proclaimed King, under the title of Philip 
ronan “yey eee transactions will ere 
ong resume their activity, changes adopted 
our future counoet bing likely | have the ap- 
probation of a great majority of the mation: Some 
sales’ of. cotton have already been made to-day, at 
prices well supported, and which indicate that the 
stock of our spinners is nearly exhausted. Rds. 

Exeuiso Marcets. 


Extract of a letter from Liverpool, August 11. 
The weather continues tolerably , and there 
is quite a panic in our grain market—free wheats are 
down 6d a 8d. oats 6d. flour Is a 2s. per bl. Flour in 
bond is still worth about $2s. the duty being expected 
commens- 
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now to come down to the vented gy, 


bought at 36s. per bl—Harvest has 
ed pretty generally in the south and southeast’ of 
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GENERAL AGRICULTURAL AGENCY, 


AND 

’ SEED STORE. 

The Subscriber, deeply impressed with the belief 
that a general agency, for the ase and sale of 
every description of Agricult implements, improv- 
ved breeds of stock, fruit trees, seeds, plants, &c. would 
not only be a great convenience to the public, but pro- 
fitable to himself, has determined to open one at the 
office of the American Farmer. His intimate acquain- 
tance with all the breeders of stock, implement, and 
horticultural establishments, as well as the central situ- 
ation of Baltimore, gives him important advantages for 
an agency of this kind. 

As general agent, he will receive orders for, and 

purchase all kinds of agricultural implements, machin- 
ery, fruit trees, vines and plants, and all kinds of seed, 
improved breeds of cattle, sheep, and other stock; and 
indeed any thing that may be wanted by agricultu- 
rists; and will attend ager og to their inspection, 
that the genuine article may be certainly obtained. 
When dependence is placed upon his yoy no 
machine will be purchased but such as he shall have 
seen to operate as described. Fruit trees, shrubbery, 
and green house plants, will be obtained at the esta- 
blishment named by the person ordering; and if no 
establishment be named, the subscriber will obtain 
them from such as he shall have most confidence in— 
in the latter case he will be responsible for the genu- 
ineness of the articles, in the former, the risk will re- 
main with the purchaser. 

Commissions on hases, on sums of $10, or less, 
10 per cent. between $10 and $20, 9 per cent. $20 and 
$39, 8 per cent. $30 and $40, 7 per cent. $40 and $50, 
6 per cent, $50, and upwards 5 per cent. 

(> Gentlemen having improved stock for sale, are 
invited to furnish him with lists, containing descrip- 
tions, pedigrees, and prices. 

Iw Tae Szep Srors, at the office of the Farmer, eve- 
vy description of en seeds will be kept for sale, and 

e subscriber will particularly atf€nd to the collection 
of new and rare varieties. Besides a general assort- 
ment of garden seeds, he has now for sale the follow- 
ing rare seeds, mostly raised by himself:— 

Swiss Caro, (a new and excellent vegetable;) Cuca 
Pea, (cicer arietinum, a delicious new Pea, green 
or dry, and not subject to the bug,) Bisnor’s Dwaar 
Prouiric Pea, (well described by its title—requires no 
sticks,) Ravsanrs, (for tarts, and equal to gooseberries, 
with the advantage of coming into use very early in 
the spring,) Punrie Eco Prawrs, Seaxate, (an excel- 
lent early vegetable;) Genuine Cuza Tosacco Sexp, 

resh from Havanna; Cow Cassace, sometimes cal- 
led Perennial Cabbage and Tree Cabbage. These seeds 
are put up in papers generally at 25 cents each, and 
can be sent by mail.. Directions for their cultivation 
will be given when required. 

The subscriber has for sale 4500 Genome Wuite 
Mouserry Trees, of his own raising, which he will 
sel] at from two to eight dollars a hundred, accordin 
to age and size, warranting their genuineness an 








growth. 

All letters on the business of this establishment must 
come free of ~< 

¢>® Itmay ied to observe here, that this establish- 
ment will in no way interfere with seeds left for gra- 
tuitous distributional such will be freely distribut- 
ed as heretofore. GIDEON B. SMITH. 


BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 


aputed B. m. pas ia 008, b i = out of the 
i mare Bunbury, she by mpator, out 
of Theopha, by ighflyer;, Plaything by Matchem; 
Vixen, by Regulus, &c. (see Stud Book, vol. Ist,) in foal 
to Contention. 

No. 2. Ch. c. foaled in 1828, by Ratler, out of No. 
1, very large and handsome. 

No. $. B. h. foaled in 1825, by Gracchus, out of 
Matilda, she by Sir Archy, out of Noli me she 
by Top Gallant, out of Castianira, the dam of Sir Archy; 
very large and fine looking horse; possessing more Sir 

yb than any horse in this a. 
ered 





If not previously of, will be lick- 
ly on the Washin course, immediately A as the 
great sweepstakes in October next. 


GEO. H. BURWELL, 
Millwood, Frederick Co. Va. 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


FRUIT TREES, 
Grare Vines, Garin House Puants, &c. 


LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN and NURSERIES, 
near New-York: Wa. Prince, Proprietor. The Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees comprised in this immense col- 
lection, are offered for sale at reduced prices. The 
— of the trees surpasses any former period. Among 

e Fruits, are Peaches, Apricots and Nectarines, on 
Plum Stocks: and upwards of fifty varieties of Straw- 
berries, at reduced prices. 


100,000 GRAPE VINES, of the best varieties, for 
Wine and Table Grapes, such as those of Burgundy, 
Champagne, the Rhine, and Tokay, for Wine; Golden 
Chasselas, &c. for the table, at reduced rates, by the 
100 or 1000. 

The Green House collection comprises every variety 
of plant that can be desired, in the best possible condi- 
tion: among which, are the following rare Plants— 
Cheirostemon Platanoides, Astrapea Wallichi; Banksia, 
seven species; seven Brixia Spinosa, Madagascariensis 
and Crysophylla, Nerium Tinctorium, Plumeria Rubra, 
Ficus Vestita Macrophylla, Aquatica, &c.; Ardisia 
Littoralis, Solanacea, Colorata, &c.; Hibiscus Rosa 
Sinensis, of six varieties; Protea, fourteen fine species; 
yellow tea scented and yellow Banksian Roses, new 
white tea scented Rose, Amaryllis Tortulliflora, Veni- 
flora, Venosa, Superba, Punctata, Attenuata, Gigantea, 
Stellaris, Coccinea, Fulgida, Princeps, and about sixty 
other varieties, the Cammellia Japonica or Japan Rose, 
about fifty varieties, including all the new and estima- 
ble ones from Chandler and Buckingham’s (London) 
collection. The prices have been greatly reduced. 

As the most proper season for transplanting Fruit 
Trees, Shrubbery, Strawberry Plants, &c. is near at 
hand, persons intending to obtain them are requested 
to hand in their orders to 


GIDEON B. SMITH, Acenrt, 
Office of the American Farmer. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Proprietors of the LINNZAN 
. BOTANIC GARDEN ann NURSE- 
RIES, near New-Yorg, have increas- 
ed the establishment in all its depart- 
ments, and have an immense stock of 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Plants, 
comprising the most interesting and 
valuable productions of the globe, and being fully sen- 
sible that the establishment of Nurseries in every part 
of our country would be a great National advantage, 
they now offer all the facilities in their power to ad- 
vance that object. They will furnish all articles re- 
quired in quantities for Nurseries, at a liberal discount 
from the usual prices, and where secure, a credit will 
be allowed to aecord with the convenience of the pur- 
chaser. 
All communications and orders will meet the usual 
attention and despatch. WM. PRINCE & SONS. 


Lin. Bot. Garden, New-York, Sept. 14. 


PATENT STRAW CUTTERS anv PLOUGHS. 


The Subscriber has on hand, a good supply of his 
Parent Crxtimprican Staw Currers, which are adapt- 
ed to the cutting of all kinds of long forage, straight or 
tangled, and for their simplicity, durability and effici- 
ency, he believes they have never been surpassed, he 
has sold between three and four hundred of them, and 
he believes they have given universal satisfaction. 

He also keeps himself constantly supplied with Gi- 
deon Davis’s highly improved Pxrovens, in all their 
variety; and the castings to supply the place of those 
worn out, together with other implements of husban- 
= heretofore. 

ikewise on hand, Herds and Orchard grass Seeds, 
and a general assortment of the Messrs. Landreth’s 
Garden seeds. 

He is also agent for the Messrs. Robbins’s improved 
Corn Planter for planting or sowing all kinds of seeds; 
ean furnish the machines or dispose of the patent 
right. 

Oriors received for Fruit and Ornamental. Trees, 
Bulbous roots, Flowers, &c. &c. 
JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN, 















West Pratt-street, between Hanover & Charles. 
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ALMANAC. 
1830. Sun. Length} Moon; 
Szrr—Ocr. | Rises. Sets. lof days.| sets, 
> 
H. M.| H. M.| He Me] gL y 
Saturday,...25| 6 2| 5 58| 1156 | 41 99 
Sunday,......26| 6 4| 5 56| 11 52! mor 
Monday,.....27/ 6 5| 5 55/1150! 0 45 
Tuesday,....28| 6 6] 5 54] 11 48 1 10 
Wednesday, 29, 6 8/| 5 52/1144] @ 10 
Thursday,...90| 6 9| 5 51| 11 42| $*a9 
Friday,...... 1)/ 611 | 549/11 38] 4 19 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 





Ba.timone Manxet.—There is a trifling decline jin 
flour and wheat, since our last. Howard street flour 
was selling yesterday from wagons, at $5725. Wheat 
comes in quite freely, and our quotations exhibit aye 
rage rates. We saw several parcels of superior whits 
wheat, which had been sold as low as 90a 95 cents, in 
consequence of a slight admixture of garlic—they 
would readily have commanded a dollar, had 
‘been free from this miserable pest. In corn, rye a 
oats there is nochange. Beef continues plentiful and 
without change of price—there is no first rate in may. 
ket, and drovers discourage the hope of any this seg 
son. 


Topacco.--Seconds, as in quality, $.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 3:50 a 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00: 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahanwock, 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.00 a 8.00. Cuba 14.00.8 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
e Ag 3 - ca om. Merylend, 19 bhds. ous 

- Kentucky; and 3 s. Pe i 
oo y3 nnsylvania, to 

Frour—best white wheat family, $6.00 4 6.50— 
super. Howard-street 5.374 a ———city mills, 5.00 
@ 5.124-—Susquehanna, ——; Conn Meat, bbl. 2.25 
Grain; red wheat, .80 a .93;--—white do. 9 
@ }.00—common red --—Corn, white, .55 a -56—-ye} 
low .56 a .57—-Ryve, .50 @ .52-——Oars, .90 @ ——. 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50 a 60-CLoveR seep 6.00 26,50 
Timoruy, 2.00 a 2.50—OrcHARD Grass, 1.25 a 1.50—me 
Herd’s, -— a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a $74 lb.—Bar.ey, « 
Fiaxseep, 1.124—Corron, Va. 94 a 104-—-Lou. 1lgal8 
—Alab. .94 «.11—Tenn..94 a.10—N. Car. .84 @ .10§- 
Upland 10 « 12-Wuisxey, hhds. Ist p. .81 a—; in bbls 
32a 883—WooL, common, unwashed, ]b..15 4.16— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 @.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--fall do. .30 4 .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ ——; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. water» 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbb 
— a—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. }, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb). 4.25 a. 4.50 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.00, a 6.25 No. 2, 5.50 @ 5.75—No. 
3, 3.75 a $.874-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 


$4 a 35---Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.25 4— | 


ground, 1.25 #1.50 bbl.—Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 « 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 3.75 4 4.50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 1.75. Oak, 2.75 a 3.00—Hickory, $4.50. 





Acents ror THE American F ARMER. 


The following persons are authorised to act as Agents 
= the American Farmer in their several places of re- 
sidence: 

New-York, John H. Gourlie, at the Post Office. 
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he following article is the continuation of one @ 
the same subject, published in No. 17, vol. 12, of 
the Farmer.] ‘ 


UPON THE ADVANTAGES OF SHALLOW 
SOWING. 


By Mr. Freiherrn von Voght, of Flotbek. 


I may, therefore, state my present opinion with re- 

dd to the object of the here proposed mode, viz. that 
the seeds may lie at the most equal possible distances, 
be as little disturbed as possible by the harrow in their 
situation, and yet not lie above an inch deep, when 
they will certainly: come to perfection, and this as 
concerns the winter sowing, without any exception. 
In the spring sowing it might, with regard, to the 
light dry lands, be limited to this, that the corn should, 
indeed, be sown after the small harrow, wherewith 
it comes to lie in more even and at suitable distances; 
but then if one fears the waste which may arise in 
consequence of the possible drying up of the seeds re- 
maining’ uncovered, it should be ploughed under as 
shallowly and closely as possible, and frequently cross- 
ed with the sharpest harrow. I always sow oats 
shallow in loamy soils, and do not mind the loss of a 
few uncovered seeds, for which the quicker growth 
and the stronger tillering of the majority of the plants 
richly repays. Hereupon I must also observe, that 
the good effect is only to be looked for when the sur- 
face has been harrowed extremely fine to the depth of 
an inch. 

In all the foregoing 9 meyer the seed which 
suceeeds best is that which lies one inch under the 
surface of well broken earth. The higher it is kept 
the better, but it must be protected from the sun’s rays 
by a covering, however thin it be. Asa voucher for 
the correctness of the deductions to be drawn from 
my observations, I may be permitted to quote, word 
for word, from the first volume, p. 283, of Burger's 
Instruction Book, what this justly renowned person 
says upon the matter, since this useful book may not 
be in the hands of all my readers. ‘The more light- 
ly the seeds lie under the soil, the moré powerfully 

joes the'warmth act upon them, and so much the 
more freely do they enjoy the air; and since they need 
but a small portion of moisture, which is either pre- 
viously in the soil, or may be expected, it is clear that 
when equal in other respects, the preference is due to 
the lightly, rather than to the more deeply lying 
seed. The lightly lying seed, with a fair degree of 
moisture, comes quickly up out of the earth; besides, 
a quickly appearing seed has essential advantages 
over one more tardy; for it has more time to take root 
ere it is forced by the summer’s heat to sprout forth. 
Shallower sowing requires fewer seeds, because a 
smaller number perishes; besides, the plants are 
healthier, since the shoots mounting from the deep 


soil often exhaust their whole strength thereby, and 


then either directly die off, or only present an insigni- 
ficant root and a weakly plant; for nature allows only 
acertain quantum of nourishment ‘o the seed as is 
needful to expand the germination ¢f its leaf and its 
first root. But if all the nourishment is consumed 
by the stalk whilst under ground, nothing is left for 
the leaf and the root, and the plant withers, or grows 
sickly. The root ever forms itself only next the sur- 
face of the earth; and when we ge the seed deep, 
these first push their shoots to the surface, and form 
other roots in a near point of contsct with the air. It 
is never found that the first roots raise themselves 
from below upwards; on the contrary, the reverse 
takes place. In support of this assertion we may 
here avail ourselves of the intersting experiment of 
Mr. Ugazzy, in André’s Ockonon-Neuigkeiten, July, 
1817, page 76. Between the 5th and 15th of June, 
1817, he examined the best fidds, where the seed 
had been ploughed under, to the custom of 


4» the country, five several kinds pf corn, how deep the 
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roots stood in the earth, and what influence the vari- 


} plant and little root: these are separated by the prin- 
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ous depths had upon the appearance of the plants. 
He has expressed his subsequent experience in the 
following tables:— 





Depth of the one average pro- 
in the soil. duce of stalks, 
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Kinds of Grain. 


1 inch 
14 inch. 
2 inches. 


Total. 


Winter Rye, {742/221 1000}\2 3-5) 1 ! 

Wheat,|765|215]17] “| « |/3 4-7]2 1-8]L 
Summer Wheat,|645/304/42) 9} * ||4 1-6/2 3-5/1 1-11 
1 
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Barley,|631j317/41/11) -* |/$ 2-5/1 3-4 
Oats, |672|241|64}23]  * |[1 1-2/1 
































“By this it appears that the roots of from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of all the corn planted were 
only one inch under ground, and that these were the 
very plants which had put forth most ears; one-fourth 
of the plants had their roots an inch and a half deep, 
and had only about half as many stalks as the first: 
the roots at two inches depth showed but four in a 
hundred, and those at two and a half but nine ina 
thousand; yet these latter had only put forth a single 
ear; whilst the former, in the rye and wheat, pro- 
duced from two and one-fifth to four and one-sixth. 
Hence it is clear that the lightly lying seed, if it be 
sufficiently covered with earth for the corn to germi- 
nate, and the germ protected from the immediate ef- 
fects of the air (or rather from the sun-beams,) has 
the advantage over the more deeply lying seed, since 
the shallower seed comes out more quickly, andefinal- 
ly exhibits a more powerful growth, than the deeper 
lying one, which either never brings its germ tothe 
surface at all, or only produces.a weakly plant.” . 4 

In addition to quoting such weighty testimonies, 
may be permitted to show that the observations of all 
modern physiologists not only perfectly accord with 
mine; but also explain and confirm them. All agree 
that with the access of warmth and moisture to the 
farina of the fructified corn there proceeds a fermenta- 
tion, which dissolving the sweet farinaceous . 
forms a carbon that would dissolve the embryo, if the 
germinating power in the shoot were not more potent 
than the chemical, and were it not able to free.itself 
from it “— * the aecession of oxygen from the at- 
mosphere. The sorts of corn belong to the fourth 
and last division of the monacotyledones embryones, 
which have a root-knot and farina. The seed of the 
gramina ‘not only contains farina, but the germ is 
also enfolded in peculiar cellular sheaths,* which 
open a passage upwards through the first root leaves, 
and swelling below, thence push forth the slender fi- 
brous roots. The substance of the farina is conduct- 
ed into the divisions of the principal knot, and be- 
come suitable nourishing matter. ‘The fleshy farina- 
ceous cotyledon has no absorbing vessels, and must 
from its own mucilage, which becomes a nourishing 
emulsion, get the nourishment by means whereof the 
embryo lives. The embryo contains the incipient 


cipal knot, which makes the partition between the as- 
cending and descending motion; out of it passages’ 
pass into the cotyledons; the infant plant begins toe 
breathe through the opening of the outer skin; then the 
little juice-pipes return again into the knot, and 
thence into the plant itself. This component consists 
of a granulous central mass of firm structure, from 
which the passages arise. This middle point.of the 
embryo was named by Agricola glanduapinealis, by 


*These sheaths are those which in the deep lyin 
corn are forced to lengthen themselves from one inc 
and a half to two inches, and which exhaust the whole 
nourishment that the imperfectly fermenting farina 
can give to the germ, which moreover is of | 


the nourishment from the seed-eoverings (cotyledons,) 
exposed to atmospheric | 











Fishcher @n@ 'Freviranus centrum tonis, out’ 
of which ife and all growth proceed. This little 
cylindrical body, called in Frenth collet, which conti- 
nues to live in perennial plants when leaves and roots 
die off—by Turpin termed ligne mediane, and by Le 
Mark the life-knot—is actually the seat of the germi- 


.| nating power, and is found in all freely growing 


plants near the surface of,the soil. From it arises 


| with inconceivable power the growth and expansion of 


the whole plant, and in graminous herbs can be car- 
ried up by an ascending cone (plumula ascendens,) 

a descending one (plumula descendens.) Lastly, 
this collet, which is the centre ‘pomt of activity, and 
the source of existence, first forms the knot just be- 
low the surface, from which, when the growth of the 


| plant is vigorous and unstinted, new small knots di- 


verge, and from them the additional crown roots shoot 
forth contemporaneously, and thence the leaves and 
stalks increase. But in order that all this should 
happen, it is-requisite that the seed-corm be so depo- 
sited that it want for nothing which is netessary to 
itsexpansion: For that purpose are required atmos- 
pheric air, moisture, loose earth, warmth, and to a 
certain extent light and manure. . 

Atmospheric Air —The em is, as we have 
sea@g, surrounded with carbon, which, however neces- 
say becomes to the plant in its farther growth, 
we 
ope 








‘Of the air freed therefrom through the oxy- 
gen’of the ata ere. Saussure the younger made, 
in 1804, the important discovery, that the atmosphe_ 
ric oxygen which is attracted by the germ iq its 
expansion, does not remain in the plant, but only 
serves for the)formation of the-carbonic acid gas, 


in the germination. Already the oily 
harig® matter ferments in the seed co- 
oxygen. This becomes ab- 

rbed, and exhales carbonic acid gas, but for this fer- 
tion a 
ygen is 80a us to the germination, that 
umbold, with highly acidulated muriatic aéid, 
brought old seeds to germinate in six hours. Al- 
though too mach of it is fatal, yet it is even on that 
account needf\l4o the germination, sincé-it frees thé- 
germ froin the.catbor. No germ comes forward in 
the carbon. Every agrieulturist must recollect what 
his sown fields have suffered if the soil, shortly aftét 
the sowing, becomes middy through a heavy rains 
how: requisite a sharp harrowing over. would be. 
This the best:farmers hold to be good for their wheat, 
in order to facilitate the ‘access of the atmospheric 
air. 

Moisture dissolves mechanically substances dissoly- 
able in water, but the Wwater-is decomposed caer 
the organization of the. plant, whose oxygen binds it- 
self with the carbon of the séed, and carries it away. 
The hydrogen then remains, being left for the riotr: 
ishment of the germ. Thenee is it advantageous, 
when the beneficial moisture of dew is not withheld 
from the seed. ’’That the loose finely pulverized eatth 
is profitable as regards the moré easily penetratifig 6f 
the little roots, that\it helps ‘the admission of aif, 
warmth and-moisture;it is unnecessary for me farther 
to dwell upon. Warmth depends; indeed, principa 
upon the nature of the soil and the influence ipa 
weather. Every body knows how essential it is) 
the progress of vegetation. The must at leat 
be placed. in that situation, in moist soils, where” 
may not be deprived of the genial influence of 
shine. Light, moreover; is also requisite for bindi 
the carbon ee the first unfolding of the panty 
attracting the hydrogen and-expelling the oxygen t 
ted with light; although it fe Bkewine true that thé 
oxygen ‘which is 86 n an Fubettive- te the 

Tm, may through the excess of sunshine be 

toosoon. = 8 oe Lay i oe 
- Manure in the soil,as assisting the fermentation, 
delivering-also warmth and oxygen an 1 
‘moisture, presente nearly’ all “is ‘Te 





whieh gen hardly work unless 


|| the powerful expansion of the’gertii. ‘A tole 





fata] to’ the germ, if it ‘were not by the¢o- 


ic air is also necessary. This 6x-_ 
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-soil,as every agriculturist knows from his experience, 
is extremely serviceable to the germinating power. 
It is very clear that all these advantages, whereof ex- 
perience taught me the utility, which alsu appeared 
evident to other good husbandmen, are all proved and 
explained here by the unanimous opiniun of our best 
ar. :; 
have, therefore, nothing more to state, unless te as- 
sure my readers that in all the experiments made for 
the purpose, I have gone by no theory, but wholly un- 
prejudiced have ubserved the course of nature, bear 
ing in my mind that saying of Lord Bacon of Veru- 
lam, of which an agriculturist proceeding on princi- 
ples similar to mine has so admirably availed himself 
—<Not to suppose or imagine any thing, but to find 
out how nature manages what she abides.” ape 





This paper treats of a circumstance respecting the 
due depth at which seeds should be laid in the soil, 
and is really of more importance than many farmers 
might be led to imagine. The author is a gentleman 
of much practical knowledge and experience, and by 
every account a most successful agriculturist. As 
his descriptions may not-be so satisfactory through 
the medium of a translation, we deem it necessary to 
add a few comments to his essay, which, w ae- 
companied by copies of his drawings, will e the 
whole sufficiently intelligible to our readers % 

Air, heat and moisture are indispensably necessary 
to the vegetation of seeds. It is the union of these 
elements which produces that chemical effect on the 
components of the vegetable ova, as described by the 
Baron, and which causes them to swell, burst their 
shells and start into life. If they be by acci- 
dent or design at such a depth in the earth as to be 
out of the influence of air, and though they may be 
surrounded by the requisite degrees of heat and mois- 
ture, they will nevertheless remain dormant. We 
have many instanoes of the truth of this in every 
day practice, and of the imperishable properties of 
some kinds of seed when excluded from the influence 
of the air. If seeds are dropped on the bare surface 
of the ground, they will remain. uninj and unal- 
tered so long as the air is perfectly dry, but in moist 
air germination commences, and the point of the root 
will quickly be protruded and find its way into the 
gvil. This is the ordinary process of nature; but ex- 
perience has taught us, that though nature distributes 
grain and other seeds generally on the spot where 

prodiced, yet there is a proper depth at which all 
seeds should be deposited, and which is specially 
s:itable. This depth is obviously that which, while 
it yields the necessary degrees ‘of heat, moisture and 
darkness, is yet within the requisite influence of air. 
In the ordinary ings of farmers in the busi- 
nees of sowing, our implements more than any — 
else regulate the depth at which we lay in the seed. 
The drilling system, besides the equal distribution of 
the seed, is approved because seeds are laid in at an 
al depth this last circumstance being regard- 

> one of the principal advantages of,the ma- 
chine. Now our author has endeavoured to shuw 
that seeds may be deposited too deep even by the 
drill; and in all cages when seed is sown before the 
harrow, much of it will be laid deeper than it should 
be. Of this there can be no doubt. Every one ac- 
quainted with sowing must allow that seed may be 
buried; and every body acquainted with the strecture 
of culmiferous (straw-bearing) plants, and their man- 
ner of growth, must be convinced by what the Baron 
has shown, that if seeds are but just covered, so 
aa to be sufficiently shaded from the sun’s rays, it is 
enough. As of this oar author quotes several 
eminent authorities, who — from the physical 
structure of the plants, as well as from the qualities 
contained in the seed which submit to the chemical 
action of the elements in the act of germination, that 
ing is highly detrimental, and opposed to 

(ie provisions of nature. 





Explanatory of 
these assertions, 
the Baron has ap- 
pended to his a 

ve 


per figures of 
different kinds of 


corn in five dif- 
ferent states of 
growth, caused by 
the different depths 
at which they had 
been deposited in 
the “earth. Two°"**"~* 
of these are given 
in the annexed 
cut. The dotted 
line is the surface. 
Figure A repre- 
sents a healthy 
plant of wheat 
from a seed laid 
in at the proper 
depth, viz. one inch beneath the surface. Fi 
shows the growth of a plant from a seed which has 
been laid in toe deep. his last, it will be observed, 
vegetated, although two or three inches under the 
surface—threw out its seminal or first roots, and sent 
up its first shoot, bearing two leaves, into the air; but 
as the first joint of the culm rises therewith, and re- 
mains near the surface, it also throws out roots, and 
entirely supersedes those that were first produced 
from the grain. Now as this is only a provision of 
nature to accommodate herself to circumstances of 
accidental position, many cultivators have been of 
opiiiion that seeds placed at irregular depths makes 
but little or no difference te the ultimate strength of 
A plant, or to the yield of crop. ‘To this the ‘Baron 
is decidedly averse, affirming that this unnecessary 
waste of vegetable power is both hurtful and un- 
natural. e think, and we may venture to say we 
know, he is right; for saying nothing of the needless 
waste of vigour, the young plant must be more liable 
to accidents from changes of weather, slugs and in- 
sects, during the ascent of the first shoot, and before 
the principal roots are formed, than if it started from 
its natural position at once. 

The structure of a wheat, or any other straw-bear- 
ing or jointed plant, is simply this. From the burst- 
ing seed fibrous roots are first produced from the base 
or collet of the stem. The principal stem is com- 
posed of a jointed hollow column, very abbreviated 
when first protruded from the seed, but elongated to 
its full length in course of the summer. The elon- 
gation is produced by the gradual extension of the 
spaces between the joints: that one situated between 
the collet and the first joint is, ifsown deep, unnaturally 
extended, and is that designated by the Baron, “a 
small whitish pipe;” see figure B,at c. The first 
joint being elevated to the proper place for the pro- 
duction of roots, then throws out a new and vigorous 
set; for every joint is furnished with rudiments of 
both roots and shoots, and it is from the first, second, 
and sometimes the third, that the principal roots and 
all the secondary shoots are produced, in number and 
strength, according to the richness of soil and favou- 
rableness of season—the first-formed roots and ‘‘whi- 
tish pipe” from the too deeply sown seeds quickly 
dying away. We may here observe that we have 

ten noticed that the first-formed roots of the deep 
lying seeds support the young plant throughout the 
winter, and that the new set of fibres, which mature 
the ear, are not formed till the spring. 

To guard against over deep sowing, therefore, the 
Baron advises to sow nothing before the harrow, and 
moreover that great pains be taken to pulverize the 
surface with fine harrows before the seed is sown, 
lest the corn should rise in rows, which in broadcast 
husbandry he condemns. Very different this from 


the custom of ing wheat in this country, where 
the dexterity of tho Gonghman to chen joigel of ¥ 











re B 





the regular exactness in which the ranks of corn 
pear on first coming up. This idea of the Barony 
though it be condemnatory of the drilling system 
(unless the machine be made to deliver very thinly,) 
is, notwithstanding, very reasonable; the numbers of 
inferior ears, and the inequality of our samples of 
wheat, is mainly owing to the plants being too much 
crowded together in the dips between the furrows, 
Admitting that the principle of shallow sowi 
and equal distribution on a well harrowed surface ig 
in general right, still,as we have in this coun 
very often a showery seed-time, it would be runni 
a great risk ona clayey soil to harrow it down 4 
finely as Baron Voght advises; and if a@ natura 
logse and dry one, such procedure would probably 
bring up such a crop of seed-weeds as would greatly 
injure, if not destroy the crop. But on early sowed 
fallows—all kinds of lent-corn and small seeds—we 
think, from what we know of the nature of seeds 
nerally, as well as from this writer’s opinions, t 
the farmer cannot do wrong in following the Flotbek 
manner of sowing broad-cast. [Ed. Br. F. Mag. 


(From the Winchester, (Va ) Republican.) 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The subscriber, wishing to educate an only son un- 
der his own eye for the profession of agriculture, and 
to afford him at the same time all the instruction to be 
derived from a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, and finding the expense of an .appropriate 
teacher and apparatus greater than an ordinary com- 
petency can afford, will be pleased to receive into his 
family one dozen boys from eight to ten years old, to 
form if possible a permanent class, which would pro. 
bably in six or eight _ derive the anticipated bene. 
fit from this mode of education. Should success at- 
tend the attempt, in due time another class of one da 
en, with an additional teacher, would be annexed to 
the establishment, with every necessary apparatus to 
complete the education of youth, who may hereafter 
fill with honour any station in our republic, within the 
range of their natural abilities. 

o enter into a detail of the studies comprehended 
under English teaching, and the minutia of instru 
tion contemplated, would be too lengthy for an ordina. 
ry notice: suffice it to say, that a teacher will be em- 
we whose reputation has been established in the 

ensselaer school, (having first passed through the 
theory of college learning.) and is now made practical 
at that establishment. The discipline and 
of the justly celebrated Hofwy! school will be united 
with the most successful practices in similar estab 
lishments in our own country; and the anxious soli- 
citude of a parent for the welfare of “his own child, 
will be exerted to render equally advantageous his 
associates.- His general views and plans of the sub 
ject, have received the decided approbation of some 
of our citizens most distinguished for their virtues 
and talents. The following brief testimony from one 
of the few remaining fathers of the land, (Col. J. 
Monroe,) is esteem 
‘I return you the papers which you have been 
kind as to send me, containing your essay on the sys- 
tem of education which you propose to establish on 
your farm,.connecting agriculture with the sciences, 
under your supervision. I consider the principles 


sound, and the view . presented, as furnishing strong | 
arguments in its support. There is nothing mor | 


certain than that, under a government in which dis 
tinct hereditary orders are prohibited, and the right of 
primogeniture anc entail abolished, the effect of 
which is to produce by degrees, an equality of for- 
tune, as well as of rights, in the mass of the 
that the success of the system must depend on the 
— as well as virtue of the whole commani- 
ty. Every effort then to enlighten the whole com 
munity, merits encowragement and support. In that 
gited wo bool tan in he bn of usaf my 
in the son 
est and best friends.” — 







too valuable to be withheld, | 
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"The most material and effectual part of the govern- 


‘fear of the God he worships. 
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A fair experiment is now desirable to test its real 


utility under the circumstances of our peculiar situa- 
tion. ‘The most essential difference between the one 
anticipated, and other schools, will be the entire ex- 
clusion of the dead languages, and the substitution of 
agricultural labor, to be made an interesting amuse- 
ment, as far as possible, through a judicious use of 
the selfish principle, in the place of such plays and 
amusements as it is feared too frequently excite the 
evil passions, and generate the incipient stages of vi- 
cious habits. But it is not proposed to exclude a due por- 
tion of free recreation, or the practice of the least ex- 
ceptionable ainusements which appear to be congenial 
with the nature of youth. Still it will be thought 
most advisable to appropriate as large a share of the stu- 
dents’ time as can be spared from a routine of studies 
(amongst which will be the theory of husbandry,) to 
the practice of it, with all the implements appropriate 
to their age and circumstances. heir labours will 
be chiefly applied to a small but fertile spot of ground, 

tly for their own benefit in the creation of indi- 
vidual agricultural libraries, as a stimulus and re- 
ward for their industry. If at any time it should be 
extended beyond this measure, it will be with no 
other view than to give them a practical knowledge 
of every necessary operation on a farm; so thata youth 
of 16 years of age, having commenced at that of 8, 
would have acquired more practical knowledge ot 
farming operations, than most men at the age of 25, 
and in the stead of a partial acquaintance with several 
languages, would have the complete mastery of one, 
with a store of such information as will be considered 
the best foundation to make an agreeable man and use- 
ful citizen. A thorough acquaintance with all history 
is now to be obtained through the English language, 
and the whole philosophy of man and of creation, as 
far as has been discuvered by him. 

The chief importance of education in our country, 
is to enable its citizens to gain an honest livelihood in 
the easiest possible manner, with the aid of human 
learning, and to govern themselves well, through a 
temporary delegated authority: therefore, the sooner 
a good education is bestowed, the better, and the ear- 
lier our youth acquire a knowledge of our own laws 
end institutions, the greater will be their usefulness. 
"Has not the time yet arrived when a gradual change 
in our plans of education will be found expedient to 
meet and promote vther changes, which, it is hoped 
are advancing with certain, if not rapid progress. 
With respect to the moral discipline of a school, the 
high authority of holy writ must be our guide, since 
human nature is found to be the same im every age. 





ment of man, is through a combination of love and 
In like manner (it is 
humbly apprehended) should the afiections of youth 
be directed towards their teachers, masters, or parents, 
until their reason, to be improved 2s early as possible, 
assures them that all they think or do, should be to 
the glory of their Maker. But uatil their minds are 
#0 eularged, sume kind of penalty, not here to be de- 
fined, should always follow a departure from known 
laws and rules, in proportion to their magnitude, con- 
sulting with care the differences in disposition, and 
applying remedies as mild as the nature of the case 
will admit. pee 

Whatever may be the opinions or partiality here ex- 
pressed in favour of any particular system of educa- 
tion, it is hoped none will be construed into a design 
of waging war against the study of the dead langua- 
ges, or even of a desire to curtail their just merits in 
the compass of general literature. May not one friend 
be preferred to another, without intentional injury to 
the rest? And after all, must # not be conceded, that 
the great and important inqu'ry should be, what are 
the modes of education best suited to our speeial cir- 


cumstances, in order best tc — and perpetuate |. 


our republican institutions? Can the talents of the 
wise and the good be more nobly employed? _Institu- 





tions of learning are too important, in too great 


demand, whether public or private, to excite any 
other feeling than a general desire for their prosperity. 
Comparisons between this, that, and the other mode, 
may perhaps be unfortunate in their tendency, how- 
ever well intended in their application, and may be 
prudently avoided; but.can there be a doubt, that in 
their views and purposes, they may be amended and 
modelled with great advantage, to suit the varying 
interests of a rapidly extending population? and the 
practical effect of each individual institution must de- 
termine its character and merit. 

Finally, as it regards the exclusion of the dead lan- 
guages in schools where farmers and mechanics are 


to be reared, public opinion, after a fair and liberal f 


discussion of the subject, must decide. Nor let a be- 
lief be entertained for a moment, that farmers and 
mechanics, &c. are to be offered an education less sub- 
stantially and eminently valuable, whether as it re- 
gards their immediate profession or future prospects, 
in relation to the honors and advantages to be derived 
from public favours or duties. In due time an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded both the friends and opponents 
of the proposed change to give the fullest exercise to 
their talents and acquirements in defending its utility, 
or denouncing its presumption. In the spring of 1831, 
this institution will be put in operation, if in the mean 
time it shall receive sufficient countenance ‘The 
terms, including every expense, will not exceed $125 
per year. Information on the subject may be had from 
the Rev. William Meade, who conducts a literary in- 
stitution on the adjoining farm, or of the subscriber, 
living near the White Post, Frederick county, Va. 
R. K. MEADE. 
Lucky Hit Farm, Sept. 4, 1830. 
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(From the North American Sylva.) 
OLIVE TREE. 
Ovea evrorza. O. foliis a is, integerrimis; 
racemis is. 
(Concluded from page 221.) 

When the nurselings have arrived at a preper age, 
the next step is to transplant them to the Olive-yard. 
The task of preparing the ground for their reception 
should be begun immediately after the harvest. 
Holes of trenches, at least three feet in width, are 
dug and left mouldering till the close of winter, 
which is the season for transplanting the Olive. The 
stock and principal branches are lopped and the 
wounds are covered with clay. As much of the 
roots as possible should be preserved, with the earth 
adhering to them. When the trees.are carried to a 
distance, which may be done with the precautions 
that are used for other fruit trees, they should be set 
during several hours in water before they are replaced 
in the ground. Mellow, fertile mould should be 
spread upon the bottom of the holes and thrown first 
upon the roots; among which the earth should be 
lightly forced, though it is not useful to render it 
compact uor to heap it about the trunk. A copious 
watering follows, which is repeated in the course of 
the season, as the weather and the health of the 
plant may require. 

The Olive arrived at an advanced age may be 
transplanted in the same manner as the young tree. 
In general, whatever vegetable is to support this 
trial, the most important precept is that the earth be 
widely broken up and minutely subdivided, so that 
the roots-may be placed in their natural position, and 
that their first efforts to extend themselves may not 
be embarrassed by compact masses, which pene- 
trate with difficulty, and from which they derive a 
scanty subsistence. ; 

The Olives should be planted at such a distance 
that they may not interfere with each other, and 
that every portion of the soil may contribute to their 
nourishment. In meagre lands from which no other 
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produce is exacted, eighteen or twenty feet are 
enough; but in vineyards or corn. lands they may be 
thirty five or forty feet apart. Cato assigns twenty- 
five or thirty feet, which, as mean tetm, is suffici- 
ently exact. In warmer climates certain varieties 
attain such dimensions as to require a space of éixty 
or seventy feet. 

Our’ Geman being thus formed, our next in- 
quiry is concerning the culture necessary to obtain 
the most certain. and the most abundant produce. 
Virgil, after describing the assiduous attention exacted 
by the Vine, leaves the Olive almost to nature. 

Contra, non ulla est Oleis cultura: neque ille 
Procurvam expectant -falcem, rastrosque tenaces, 
Cum seme! heserunt arvis, aurasque tulerunt. 
ipsa satis tellus, cum dente recluditur unco, 
Sufficit humorem. ..... Cede ereccesos 

é Vin. Geor. ,iI. 
Not sothe Olives: when their roots have found 
A commerce open with the friendly ground, 
And, firmly seated, can securely bear 
The summit tempted by the sportive air, 
No more the harrow nor the kuife they ask— 
‘The plough completes, alone, the easy task. 

Columella, on the contrary, advises the husband- 
man to bear in mind a judicious proverb: Lum, qui 
aret olivelum, rugare fructum; qui stercoret, exorare; 
qui cedat, cogere. It is true that the Olive dues not 
re barren_ when totally abandoned; but, like 
othep vegetables, it repays the neglect of the hus- 
bandman with a diminished produce, and his care 
with larger.and more abundant fruit. 

In Provenée it is customary to turn the soil in the 
spring and in the fall. Besides the tillage of the 
plough, the ground should be carefully dressed with 
the spade abgut the foot of each tree. More labour 
is required by some soils than by others: a compact, 
argillacious loam must be more frequently turned 





|-than a light, calearious mould. 


“<The Ulive-yard should be manured at least once in 
three or four years; but.it would be more beneficial 
to sustain its strength by moderate, annual supplies. 
Most species of manure, while they increase the pro- 
duce of the Olive, impair the quality of its fruit: 
the finest othjsmade from wild trees growing in cal- 
carious lands of moderate fertility. Ve, le sub- 
stances are preferable to animal manures for fruit 
trees in general, and especially for the Olive and the 
Vine. When animal matter is employed, it should 
be tempered. with mar], sea-weed, leaves, ete., and 
applied only when the whole is reduced to mould. 
‘Lo soils deficient in thig ingredient, calcarious ~mat- 
ter is of the utmost utility. Great benefit is said to 
be found in Spain from sea-water poured upon the 
roots of the Olive. But the finest manure is the 
offals of the fruit that has been pressed, and 
washings of the utensils and of the oil vessels. 

The manure is spread in the fall, in the winter, or 
before the tillage inthe spring, Its effects are most 
sensible when an applied at the beginning of win- 


But in climstes where the Olive is liable to injury 


from cold, the most serious accidents are to be feared 


from keeping its roots too-warm inthe winter. Tts 
Vegetation being in this manner quickened, so that 
woe emp. noah io maton by every genial sun that sof- 
tens bosom of nature, it is exposed to the most 
effects of are frequeptly less attributable to its 
intensity than to. its suddenness: a plant which has 
become relaxed by the tepid breath of a deceitful 
zephyr is surprised and killed by the frozen blast of 
the north wind. To maintain an even ra 

at the roots during the winter, earth should be hi 

shoes He save af Se neon, and iy aoe “ 
spread enough in the fall to agsist them in | 
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ceeding year, or late enough in the spring to avoid 
the accidents of frost. The Greeks do not make use 
of manure, except when chance conducts a flock of 
sheep to the foot of an Olive, which immediately be- 
comes conspicuous by a richer vegetation. 

When substances proper for manure cannot_be ob- 
tained in the requisite abundance, the deficiency may 
be supplied by sowing grasses or cereal plants, and 
ploughing in the green herb. The intelligent culti- 
vator is aware that he thus not only renders back 
what was extracted from the earth, but, as vegetables 
imbibe nourishment from the atmosphere, and as 


their roots arrest nutritious particles which would | 


have escaped by filtration or evaporation, that he en- 
riches the soil by an accession of new matter. 
Vegetable chemistry’has probably important secrets 
to reveal in this part of practical agriculture. Asa 
soil may be exhausted by the continued growth of 
the same plants while it is still capable of bearing 
those of another genus, we should eXamine the na- 
ture of the particles consumed by different vegetables, 
in order to repair the waste by analogous supplies. 
The most glaring imperfection in the agriculture 
of those parts of France which I have visited, is the 
deficiency of manure. The number of cattle on the 
soil of the kingdom is unequal to its wants; and the 
modes of supplying the deficiency of animal manure 
are not generally understood. Where the species of 
husbandry admits of rotation, a field is eer 
exhausted by the repetition of the same crop, and 
left to rectuit itself by a pericd of absolute repose; 
and in Languedoe the vineyards are often premature- 
ly destroyed, that the soil may recover heart by lying 
fallow, or by tn substitution of some other culture. 
In some parts of France agriculture has made ap- 
roaches to perfection; but the zeal ofimprovement 
is not widesy diffused. Agricultural societies exist 
in almost every department, whose labours are se- 
conded by the ardour of enlightened individuals; but 
great meliorations must spring from a general spirit 
of emulation, which it is not easy to awaken. The 
French, notwithstanding the rapidity of their concep- 
tions, are a passive people, tenacious of routine. ‘The 
number of liberally educated men who unite a taste 
for rural life with a fortune sufficient fur experimen- 
tal farming is comparatively small. ‘“The foot of 
the owner is the best mandre for his land;” but the 
gentry of France rush into the capital to escape from 
ennui, as. in the noble days of chivalry, the defence- 
less inhabitants of the champaign fled into the cas- 
tles, at the approach of some plundering knight or 
lawless baron ‘The inspired twilight of their na- 
tive groves is forsaken fur the ]uxurious shades of the 
royal gardens, and the simple independence of rural 
life, for the gilded servitude of the court. Existence 
has a charm only in Paris: those who cannot reside in 
the metropolis hurry into the provincial capitals to 
attend the levee of the prefect, and prefer bending in 
the saloon of this humble representative of royalty to 
dispensing instruction and happiness among their de- 
pendants at home. What place shoulda man solicit, 
before his country ifvites his services, who can 
breathe an untainted air upon his own estate?—Nor 
have the French, in appreciating the dignity of ag- 
riculture, modelled their taste upon that of the an- 
cients as scrupulously as in their literature: under the 
former monarchy rural employments were considered 
degrading to a gentleman. 
hough these reflections were doubtless more ap- 
plicable before the revolution, and even before the 
Testoration of the throne, they are still, to a certain 
degree, just —But let me not lightly reproach an au- 
gust nation With faults to which a corrective has 
been applied, radical in its effects, though necessarily 
slow in its operation. They will disappear as its in- 
stitutions become more popular, so that . publie consi- 
deration shall be obtained by public services, and not 
by the favour of the great. * server has not heen 
thrown away upon the French people; they are form- 
ing a national character,in whose splendour the glory 


by which they and Europe have been dazzled well be 
swallowed up and lost. Their liberty was planted 
amid storms that threatened the social world with 
dissolution; it has resisted the hostile influence of 
every element, and it will rise and spread itself, am- 
ple and strong, till it overshadows this happy coun- 
try, and till its roots pierce the soil of distant lands. 
England herself, if she does not rise up betimes and 
assert the reforms that have become vitally necessary 
to her constitution, may take lessons from her rival 
widely different from the contrasts with which he 
has been wont to feed her pride. ; 
The remaining part of the cultivation of the Olive 
is pruning. Bernard informs us that this practice 
was but lately introduced into Provence, and that it 
is not universally adopted, nor reduced to correct 
principles and uniform rules. In some places a limb 
is lopped away every year to renew the wood: but 
this is an injudicious mode, as the suckers to which 
it gives birth engross the sap to the prejudice of the 
productive branches. Pruning consists in cleansing a 
tree from dead wood and other. impurities, which 
may be done at all seasons and by the simplest hand; 
and in retrenching its superfluous growth, which is a 
delicate operation and requires judgment and expe- 
rience. Its object is to determine the form of the 
tree, to open it to the light and air, and to regulate 
its produce. This is done by diminishing the number 
of branches, and by extirpating such as are too feeble 
or too luxuriant. ‘The pruning of the Olive is sub- 
ject to the general principles of the art, modified by 
the peculiar nature of the tree. A part of its branch- 
es should be curtailed every year, and the number of 


“bearing shoots determined so that it may not be ex- 


hausted by its fruit. After twelve or fifteen years, 
one or two of the principal limbs may be lopped, and 
at intervals, which must depend upon the condition 
of each tree, the whole summit may be retrenched. 
The most favourable season for pruning the Olive is 
in March. 

Such is, summarily, the husbandry of Provence; 
which, though susceptible, perhaps, of improvement, 
is the most perfect in Europe. 

More than thirty varieties of the Olive are known 
in France,* which are distinguished by their size, by 
their temperament as to soil and climate, aftd by the 
qualities of their fruit. Some of these varieties, like 
those of the Vine, owe their characteristic properties 
to the scene in which they are reared. 

The principal product of the Olive is oil, but the 
pickled fruit is also a valuable article of. commerce. 








*The most exact and extensive catalogue of the 
Olives is found in the New Duhamel. The following 
are some of the most esteemed varieties: 

1. ‘Fhe Olivier pleureur, Olea craniomorpha, 14th va- 
riety in the New Duhamel, is one of the largest and 
finest trees. Its branches are redundantly numerous, 
and pendant like those of the Weeping Willow. Its 
fruit is gaod for the table, and yields a pure and abun- 
dant oil. It should be placed in valleys rather than on 
elevated grounds, as it has more to apprehend from 
drought than from cold: there are individuals of this 
variety in Languedoc. that have three times survived 
the general destruction of the Olives by frost. 

2. The Olivier @ fruit arrondi, Olea spherica, 26th va- 
riety, N. D., is also among the least sensible to cold. 
it requires moisture, a guod soil, and abundant manure. 
Its oil is of a superior quality. 

3. The Olivier de Lucque, Olea minor Lucensis, 9th va- 
riety, N. D., is hardy and yields a fruit proper for pre- 
serving. 

4 and 5. The Aglandaow, Olivier @ petit fruit rond, 
Olea fructu minore et rotundiore, 3rd variety, N. D., and 
the ‘Olivier de Salon, Olea media ‘fructu subrotundo, 19th 
variety, N. D., are good for oil, and prefer dry and 
elevated grounds. ’ 

6. The Olivier amygdalin, Olea amygdalina, 25th va- 
riety, N. D., is much esteemed about Montpellier for 
its fine and abundant oil. 

1. The Picholine, Olea obl , 11th variety, N. D., 
yields the most celebrated pickled Olives. This va- 
riety is not delicate in the choice of soil and climate. 





The simplest manner of preserving the green Olives 
is by covering them with a solution of common salt 
impregnated with fennel, cumin, coriander-seed and 
rose-wood: the most perfect method is*that employed 
for the picholines of Provence, which are so called 


from Picciolini, by whom the process was invented, | 


They are gathered in the beginning of October, and 
the finest of them are selected and thrown into 
weak svlution of soda or potash rendered caustic with 
lime. In this solution they remain eight or ten hours 
till the pulp ceases to adhere to the stone: they are 
then steeped, during a week, in pure, cold water, 
daily renewed, and are afterwards transferred to an 
aromatic brine. Such of them as are destined for the 
tables of the luxurious are taken out after a certain 
time, deprived of the stone, in place of which is sub. 
stituted a caper or a bit of truffle, and closed up in 
bottles of the finest oil. In this manner they are 
kept palatable for two or three years. The sweet 
Olive of the ancients, which was eaten without pre- 
paration, is said to exist in the kingdom of Naples. 
The proper season for gathering the Olives for the 
press is the eve of their maturity, which varies in 
different climates and in different varieties of the 
Olive, but which is easily distinguished by the colour 
of the fruit. Two powerful considerations should 
engage the cultivator not to delay the Olive-harvest, 
We have already observed that the produce of this 
tree is alternate. The phenomenon, it is true, is 
more uniformly witnessed in some varieties than in 
others; but it might be assumed as a constant charae- 
ter, if it was not proved by experience to depend 
upon accidental causes. It has been attributed to 
the injury sustained by the trees in beating off their 
fruit; but it is not observed in some places where this 
practice prevails, and is constant in others where it 
is discarded. It has also been ascribed to injudicious 
pruning; but it is witnessed alike in Olive-yards 
pruned in the most opposite modes, and in those that 
are unconscious of the knife. The little fruit that is 
borne in the year of repose is, also, of an inferior 
quality. Some other explanation must therefore be 
sought for, and a satisfactory one is indicated by Pli- 
ny in the continuance of the fruit upon the branches 
after its maturity: Harendo, enim, ultra suum tem- 
pus, absumunt venientibus alimentum. This cause, 
which is generally admitted by vegetable physiolo- 
gists in France, has been pe he 5 by Olivier ina 
memoir presented to the Economical Society of Pa- 
ris. Evergreen trees, and among them the Olive, 
put forth the young shoots that are to bloom the sue- 
ceeding year, not in the spring, like trees with deci- 
duous leaves, but at the close of summer; and the 
buds are prepared during the autumn and the begin- 
ning of winter. If, then, the tree is overladen with 
fruit, this second growth is prevented, and the hopes 
of the following season are precluded; or, if the fruit 
is left too long upon the branches, it diverts 
juices which shou!d be employed in the preparation 


of the flower-buds, At Aix, where the Olive-har- ¢ 


vest takes place early in November, it is annual and 
uniform; in Languedoc, Spain, Italy, etc., where it 
is delayed till December or January, it is alternate. 
The quality of the oil, also, depends upon gatheri 
the fruit in the first stage of its maturity. It shou 
be carefully pero ~ by hand, and the whole harvest 
completed, if possible; in a single day. To concoct 
the mucilage and to allow a part of the water to eva- 
te, it is spread oat, during two or three days, in 
s three inches deep. 

The oil mill retains nearly its primitive form: it 
consists of a basin rased two feet from the ground, 
with an upright beam in the middle, around which 
a massive mill-stone is turned by water or by a beast 
of burthen. The press is solidly constructed of wood 
or of cast iron, and is moved by a compound lever. 
The fruit, after being «rushed to a paste, is put into 
sacks of coarse linen or of feather-grass, and submit- 
ted to the press. The virgin oil, which is first dis- 
charged, is the purest, aid retains mos sensibly the 
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taste of the fruit. It is received in vessels half filled 
with water, from which it is taken off and set apart 
in earthen jars: to separate the vegetable fibres and 
other impurities, it is repeatedly decanted. When 
the oil ceases to flow, the paste is taken out and 
broken up. As the sacks are returned to the press, 
boiling water is shed over them, and the pressure 1s 
renewed with redoubled force, till every particle of 
the oil and water is extracted. The mixture is left 
ja a vat from which the oil is taken off as it rises to 
the surface. his oil, though less highly perfumed 
than the first, is nearly as fine and is usually mingled 
with it. The offals of the fruit are sometimes sub- 
mitted to a third process: in a basin into which a rill 
of pure water is admitted, they are ground anew, the 
skins and mucilaginous particles floating on the sur- 
face are drawn off into reservoirs, and the shells are 
preserved for fuel. ‘The utmost cleanliness is neces- 
sary in making the oil, which is finished in a day: 
with the nicest economy in the process, it amounts in 
weight to nearly one third of the fruit. ‘The mean 
produce of a tree may be assumed, in France at ten 
pounds, and in Italy at fifteen: but single trees have 
been known in the productive season to yield three 
hundred pounds. ; 

The kernel of the Olive affords an oil the mixture 
of which with that of the pulp’ is said to injure its 
flavour and to hasten its rancidity. A machine has, 
in consequence, been invented for bruising the pulp 
without ctushing the stone: that the arguments for 
its adoption have not prevailed over the established 
usage is no proof of their unsoundness; more econ- 
vineing evidence is found in the exquisite quality of 
the oil of Aix. 

But there are abuses which experience has demon- 
strated without being able to correct, them: the fruit, 
after hanging too long upon the trees, is kept fer- 
menting in heaps, to increase the quantity of oil, 
while the only effect is to vitiate its quality. 

Before the revolution, an apology was found for 
these abuses, in France,in the émbarrassments to 
which industry was subject from the oppressive. ex- 
actions of the feudal lords, and from the absurd inter- 
ference of the government. The tenants were com- 
pelled to use the mills of the lord, which were never 
sufficiently numerous; and in Languedoc the period 
of opening them was fixed by the police, as the Aime 
of collecting the gall-nuts is appointed by the Tur- 
kish Agasin Asia. The ancient practice is now gra- 
dually yielding toa more perfect method; yet how 
slowly is prejudice subverted, even by interest! 

Besides the finest »il which is used upon the table, 
immense quantities are employed in the making of 
soap and for other mechanical purposes. A part of 
what is consumed in this way at Marseilles is im- 
ported from Greece and the Mediterranean Isles. 

I have thus rapidly sketched an outline of the his- 
tory and cultivation of the far-famed Olive-—Among 
the gifts of Minerva which adorn our rising empire, 
policy and arts and arms, may we hope to see her fa- 
vourite tree enrich our soil? Some light may be 
thrown upon this inquiry by an examination of our 
climate, but it can be resolved only by experience. 

The eastern and western shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean differ essentially in the phenomena of climate. 
In Europe the distribution of heat through the sea- 
sons is more uniform, and the medium of the year 
more elevated. This equability is highly favourable 
to the perfection of organized bodies; hence the vege- 
tables of America are meliorated in the corresponding 
latitude in Europe, while many productions of Eu- 
Tope cannot exist under the same parallel in America. 
We are obliged, also, to migrate in the train of the 
seasons in quest of an agreeable temperature, which 
the more favoured Europeans enjoy without, changi 
their native signs: we experience, in the same lati- 
tnde, the summer of Rome, the winter of Copenha- 
gen, and the mean temperature of the coast of Brita- 
ny. Nor is this difference attributable to the state of 
cultivation, nor to any accidental cause with which 


Subject claims the attention of government: amid its 





we are acquainted: in the eternal forests that shroud. 
our north-western coast we find again the delicious 
climate of Europe, while Tartary and China repeat 
the phenomena of our own. For the enjoyment of 
life and for the richness of agricultvre, we should 
have been more advantageously situated on the oppo- 
site side of the Continent. 

The Olive requires a climate whose mean tempe- 
rature is equal to 57°, 17’, and that of the coldest 
month to 41°, 5’.. In the United States, where the’ 
mean temperature of the year is 57°, 17’, that of the 
coldest month is only ‘0°, 5’, with some days far 
more intense. ‘The capriciousness of our climate is 
still more dangerous to delicate vegetables than its 
inclemency; the difference of temperature in. a 
single day is sometimes almost equal to that of the 
whole year in the south of Italy. The Olives near 
Charleston were rendered barren by the vernal frosts 
which congealed-the young shoots. In a more south- 
ern latitude they would be secure in the winter, but 
they would languish through a sultry summer, unre- 
freshed by the healthful breezes which they respire 
on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea; they would, 
besides, find a silicious instead of a calcarious soil. 

But with all these disadvantages, tracts uniting 
the conditions necessary for the growth of the Olive 
may probably be found sufficiently extensive for our 
wants. The possibility of its flourishing on our 
shores has been demonstrated by at least one experi- 
mént. While the Floridas were held by the English, 
an adventurer of that nation led a colony of Greeks 
into the eastern province, and founded the settlement 
of New Smyrna: the principal treasure which they 
brought from their native clime was the Olive. Bar- 
tram, who visited this settlement in 1775, describes 
it as a flourishing town. Its prosperity, however, 
was of momentary duration: driven to despair by 
hardship and oppression, and precluded from. escape 
by land, where they were intercepted by the wan- 
dering savages, a part of these unhappy exiles con- 
ceived the hardy enterprize of flying to the Havanna 
in an open boat; the rest removed to St. Augustine 
when the Spaniards resumed possession of the coun- 
try. In 1783 a few decaying huts and several large 
Olives were the only remaining traces of their indus- 
try. . 

"inthtoen, the Floridas, the islands of Georgia and 
chosen exposures in the interior of the State, will be 
the scene of this culture. Perhaps it will be extend- 
ed to some parts of the Western States; it has been 
hastily concluded that the Olive can exist only in the 
vicinity of the sea; it is found in the centre of Spain, 
and in Mesopotamia at the distance of a hundred 
leagues from the shore. The trial should be made 
in every place where its failure is not certain, and 
for this purpose young grafted trees should be obtained 
from Europe, and the formation of nurseries from the 
seed immediately begun. : 

The Olive is perhaps the most valuable, but it is 
not the only accession that might be’ made to our ve- 
getable reign, if & more enterprising spirit prevailed 
in our husbandry, and if establishments were formed 
for the reception of exotic plants. This important 


labours for the promotion of commerce and manufac- 
tures, why should not its fostering care be extended 
to agriculture? 

he people of the United States, instructed by 
experience, have consecrated an altar of oblivion to 
the Genius of the waves and to the Genius of the 
soil. ‘They will not allow one system of industry to 
be promoted at the expense of another. We ‘have 
solved the transcendant problem of reconciling the in- 
terest ofthe individual with that of the public; by 
throwing down the barriers to every species of indus- 
try, and by leaving every man to enjoy the fruits of 
his labour undiminished-by the exactions of a rapa- 
cious government. Let these principles be the im- 
movable basis of our political economy. ‘The height 
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attributable to the successful enterprises of our mer- 
chants, and“eur commerce should still be cherished 
and defended Jike the sacred soil of the Republic. 
But is not the moment arrived when we may begin 
to measure the greatness of our country by some 
other standard than simply that of commercial pros- 
perity? With means so ample and unembarrassed, 
might we not give more activity and extension to” 
works of domestic improvement? Education remains 
to be perfected—a national character to-be fotmed— 
our strength to be established on durable foundations 
by the development of our internal resources. Insti- 
tutions should. be, devised, which, by assimilating the 
feelings of our citizens, may corroborate that union 
which is the bulwark of our national’ independence, 
without intrenching on those subordinate sovereign- 
ties which are the guarantees of our political liberty. 
A taste for pacific glory should be inspired, and an 
impulse given to public spirit, in harmony with 
that magnanimous moderation which becomes the fu- 
ture arbiter of nations. 
From these great objects no schemes of vulgar am- 
bition should for a moment divert our ardour. Alrea- 
dy, the influence of our character far exceeds that of 
our strength, and our claims to the rahk of a primary 
power are admitted by anticipation. The attention 
of the world is daily becoming more intently fixed 
upon our actions. Old Europe contemplates us with 
reverent affection, as the hoary-headed warrior gazes 
on the’ blooming hero whose youthful achievements 
eclipse the glory of his sire. A great example is 
wanted by mankind; from us they demand it; and 
iw cause of universal liberty is interested in our con- 
uct. : ‘ 
I do not utter these sentiments in the language of 
reproach. uch has already been done by my coun- 
uy which is admired by cotemporary sages, and 
which will go down with honour to a more enlight- 


“ened and philosophical posterity; all that-is great and 


good may he. hoped from her maturer wisdom: ‘but ¥ 
feel interested in her glory; she has risen upon my 
affections by absence, and upon my esteem by com 
rison; her progress, however rapid, halts behind the 
impatience of my wishes. 

Our fathers have left usa noble inheritance, and 
it is our duty to improve it. What surer basis can 
we choose for national wealth, than a learned and 
enterprising agriculture? How ean we. more effec 
tually strengthen the ties of interest that bind the 
extremities of our countty ia indissoluble union, than 
by augmenting the number and the value of their 
useful productions? How can the intelligence of a 
people be more favourably developed, than by an art 
which gives so wide a scope to comparative sagacity, 
and which brings its conclusions to the test of imme- 
diate experience? Who are more likely to be devot- 
ed to, their country, than those who have: attached 
the hopes of their children to its soil?—Theéfe is, be- 
sides,in the profession of agriculture, something so 
congenial to republican manners, that we should ie 
turally expect to'see the freest country the best cul- 
tivated. from the contest of sordid passions, 
and surrounded by all that is necessary to his happi- 
‘ness, the husbandman has no inducement to abe. 
late the interest upon political corruption. A labori- 
ous life, spent in the open air, in the majestic pre- 
sence of Nature, lends a corresponding simplicity and 
elevation to his character. In public stations a 
triot is often driven from his pu by the jealous 
Fan of his rivals,or by the invincible dices 
of his age; he must, at least, sacrifice his freedom to 
the duties of his office; but in a life devoted to agri- 
cultural improvement, the purest sources of rational 
enjoyment are united: the first want of a generous 
spirit is that of being useful to mankind, the second, 
is that of liberty. 


If you mean to be happy when old, be temperate _ 
when you are 








of prosperity at which we have arrived is d j 


‘That which ie bought cheap is often the dearest. 
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Pennsyiyanta Horticutturat Society. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society held a 
special meeting on Wednesday evening 22nd ult. 
at the Washington Hall, fur the purpose of exhibit- 
ing to the members and their friends the Fruits of 
the season, the growth of our city and vicinity: The 
notice was short, but the collection brought to the 
room was extensive, and gave great satisfaction. 

Charles Chauncey, Esq. sent several Lemons, of a 
very large size and fine flavor, raised by himself, Pound 
Pears, very large Apples, and the beautiful Lady 
Apples (pomme d’api.) 

The collection of Peaches was traly grand. Mr. 
Bates, of Camden, New Jersey, the well known ex- 
tensive and successful cultivator of fruit,sent a quan- 
tity of his fine white free-stone Peaches (seedling,) 
in high order, tender and luscious; and Rodman’s 
Cling. Heath Peaches, from Mr. George Pepper. 
Do. for preserving, by Mr. M‘Arann. Several other 

ls from different persons, not known. Mr. 
Fred. Fox, of Kensington, and Mr. Jacob Pierce, of 
Philadelphia, sent parcels of their seedling free- 
stone Peaches, which were much and deservedly ad- 
mired. ‘I'he last were raised in the garden of the 
Friend’s School, south Fourth street. 
, Pears —Doyenne Gris, trom Mr. Maupay. The 
favorite Secke] Pear, from Mr. M‘Arann, Mr. Pep- 

r, and from several others. The Petre Pear, by 
Mr. Carr: the original tree bearing this delightful 
fruit was sent to the late John Bartram by the eighth 
Lord Petre, who died in 1742; the tree still lives in 
a thrifty state, and the fruit preserves the high cha- 
racter it has hitherto obtained. Mr. Carr also sent a 
"pleasant tasted seedling Pear. 


Grapes.—Several surts raised by Jacob S. Waln, 
Esq. from foreign stocks. Isabella Grape, from; 
George Vaux, Esq. all in high perfection. ‘The: 
Bland Grape, Alexander or ‘Lasker Grapes, from. 


others, names not known. . , 
The variety of Apples was great andthe species 
excellent, The monstrous Cat-heads,a variety of 
the fall Pippin, attracted particular attention, trom 
their great size; several of them weighed a pound 
each. The genuine fall Pippins were nearly as large 
and very beautiful; these were sent by several per- 
sons; those of Dr. Spence were particularly noticed. 
The Bell-flowers of Mr, Carr were also large and 
fine. The Hay’s Apples, from Mr. M‘Arann, were 
a good sample of that excellent fruit—The Ashmore 
Apple, from James E. Mifilin, nurserynian, Wrights- 
ville, York county, Pa., was greatly praised: they 
came from the original tree on the farm of Mr. John 
Ashmore, of Broad Creek, Harford county, Mary- 
land: colour, deep lively red, streaked; taste, slightly 
"but pleasantly acid; flesh, tender, above the common 
size: besides being a very excellent desert and culi- 
nary Apple, it is valuable for drying, and keeping 
until mid-winter. Numerous and excellent as the 
varieties of our Apples are, the Ashmore Apple pro- 
mises to be a valuable «ddition to the stock, cgmbin- 
ing a beautiful exterior and excellent quality. 
he Yellow Egg Plum of Mr. M. Lawrence, of 
Penn township, which were first shown at the pre- 
ceding regular meeting of the Society, were again 
uced: they were large and brilliantly yellow, and 
would have done credit to Albany. Dr. Mease sent 
blue Pruen Plums, of good flavor, and Mr. Smith ex- 
cellent Butter Pears. 

*Mr. Copia, of Pine street, sent Quinces, Butter 
Pears, and late Pears, the growth of the same tree— 
a Quince. ‘The Butter Pears weighed nearly a 
pound; last year they weighed 1 Ib. 6 oz. in the pre- 
sence of several persons. ¥ 

Culinary Vegetables.—By Mr. Engleman—im- 
mensely large hard head Cabbages, —— of very 
Onions, very fine red and white Celery, large 
Salsafy, a foot or more } By Mr. Barlow—Egg 
Plants, which were weighed and found to balance 


9 lbs. 2 oz. Do. by Mrs. M’Mahon; one weighed 





— 2 oz. Several more were nearly of the same 
bulk. 

Melons —Water and Nutmegs, from Mr. Bates, of 
Camden, N. J. The water melons were truly ex- 
cellent, and of a brilliant red color. ‘They appeared 
to be of a new sort, being very tender and peculiarly 
sweet. 

Sweet Potatoes, from different persons. ‘Those of 
Mr. Bates were so large and handsome as to strike 
all observers, and call forth the praises of the practi- 
cal gardeners present. 

Quinces were sent by Mr. Collins, of Haddonfield, 
N.J., fair and free from knots. 

The tables were ornamented with a variety of ele- 
gant trees and shrubs, in pots and tubs, and with a 
tasteful display of cut flowers, among which the su- 

rb Dahlias of Professor Gibson were conspicuous. 
Mr. Carr also exhibited specimens of that singular 
flower, the Aristolochia Labiosa, from Brazil. 

[Nat. Gazette. 
pa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











LOCAL ATTACHMENTS. 


The 35th number of Silliman’s Journal of Science, 
in an article under the head of ‘‘ Architecture of the 
United States,” has the following remarks: [Ral. Reg. 


‘Place in a village a handsome public monument, 
or pillar, or church, and I do not hesitate to say that, 
all other things being equal, those villagers will be 
bound more to one another, and to their village, than 
those of another. Place by another a group of trees, 
with a fountain playing in their midst; have beneath 
them tasteful seats, and make it a place to which ex- 
perienced age and prattling infancy will go for com- 
pany or amusements; a spot where the villagers will 
assemble in the evening for cheerful conversation, and 
I venture to say that these people will love their 
homes more, and think less of changing; _ will im- 
prove them more; that they will be wiser; that their 
taverns will be less frequented, and that every good 
feeling will more prevail among them, than would 
have been the case without. Place in a town or city, 
a spot with spreading trees, and pleasant walks be- 
tween, a spot which would serve as an agreeable pro- 
menade, and the feelings of that people will fluw in a 
kinder and smoother channel; there will be more 
happiness than there would have been. It is a de 
lightful amusement to saunter along the French pro- 
menade about sunset, and observe the happy groups 
of all ages, that throng them; to watch the rapid sale 
of bouquets, at the platforms which line the sides; 
(flowers only are admitted there.) As an American 
looks at the cheerful scene, he must think with pain 
of his own cities, where every thing seems calculated 
for dull labour, or.lynx-eyed gain. It is doubtless 
owing, in some degree, to the provision of such places 
in foreign countries, that their natives resort less to 
taverns for amusement than with us; and that intoxi- 
cation consequently is less frequently seen. 

‘The French have their Boulevards; the Spaniards 
their Prado; the Italian their Gorso; all of these have 
their public gardens, and we have our tippling shops, 
the bane and disgrace of our land, and shall have 
them, I fear, till we provide more innocent places of 
resort. All attempts to check this current of feeling 
are vain; the stream must flow; and if we give ita 
channel, will refresh and beautify the land it would 
otherwise have desolated and destroyed.” 

So much for the effect on the morals of a people. 
The re-action on the mind is also of very great conse- 
quence. A flourishing state of architecture, it is true, 
implies a good degree of previous mental culture; but 
no cause, perhaps, operates with more quickness, cer- 
tainty and power, in refining the mind, thus prepared, 
than this. It is placing objects of taste before the 
public, which they cannot help seeing, about which 
they must converse, whose beauties they must ana- 





lyze, on which, in short, a]} will turn critics, and the 
sure consequence will be, a refinement of taste, ay 
elevation of mental character which will carry itself 
into all the concerns of life. ‘The principle of accom. 
modation is one of the most powerful and useful jp 
our nature. Place a civilized man among savages, 
and his thoughts, feelings and habits will, befor 
many years, be strongly assimilated to those of the 
savage; place a savage in refined society, and his cha. 
racter wil] in a short time undergo a change. Plagg 
a number of tasteful public edifices in a town, and the 
private buildings of that town_will become classic ang 
tasteful; build private edifices on the principles of 
good taste, and Tdo not hesitate to say, that their ip. 
terior will correspond—that in cleanliness, good on 


der, regularity of the system within, there will beg , 


sure and rapid improvement re-acting strongly on the 
mind, as well as on the moral character of the occy- 
pants. 


VIRGINIA GOLD. 


In order to obtain correct information on the subject 
of the gold mines in Virginia, the editor of the Rich. 
mond Enquirer addressed a letter to Mr John Lewis, 
of Spottsylvania, a scientific gentleman, and received 
from him an interesting answer. ‘The latter gentle. 
man states that gold, in pieces varying from particles 
barely perceptible to the eye to such as weigh thirty 
or forty penny weights, is extensively diffused over 
strip of land passing through Spottsylvania and other 
counties; it is fuund on the surface, and in a stratum 
of quartz, being not unfrequently incorporated with 
it. The richest strata rest upon slate, and enter its 
fissures and crevices; from such places much gold is 
obtained. Although gold of this character is exten- 
sively diffused over large surfaces, Mr. Lewis asserig 
that but few places have been found where the pro- 
duce will pay for the labour of separation. The pre 
sent method of working is as follows:— 

‘The earth is dug up and carried to the nearest 
stream, and thrown on a sieve of wire, or perforated 
iron wheel, placed in one end of a semi-cylindrical 
trough, like a canoe, about eight or ten feet long, 
fixed on pivots at the ends, so as to rock like a cra 
dle; a jet of water falls on the earth in the sieve, 
and passes through the whole length of the washer, 
carrying off all substances, light enough to swim, or 
held in solution by the water; the heavier substances 
are left, the larger on the sieve, and if any gold, it is 
seen and taken up—when the sieve becomes fall of 

les, it is taken off to be examined and emptied. 
The smaller heavy substances pass through the seive 
with the water, to the bottom of the canoe or washer, 
where it subsides, and any guld is detained, and forms 
an amalgam with quicksilver, deposited in the bottom 
of the washer, and kept from going out at the farther 
end, with the muddy water, by transverse ledges 
fastened in the bottom of the washer. The guid 
thus found, is then either pieces in their native state, 
taken off the sieve, or finer or rather smaller parti- 
cles, caught by the mercury—and, theretore, in the 
form of amalgam, which is easily separated by heat 
evaporating and re-condensing for use again the mer- 
cury.—About three-fourths of the gyld obtained, isin 
the amalgam.” 

The expense of the fixtures, labourers, &c. neces- 
sary to work one of the mines, is about $960 per 
year, from the same mine guld has been sold in one 
year sufficient to produce $6505. This, it should be 
remarked, is a surface mine; others are not so produc 
tive, and cost more for labour. Mr. Lewis remarks 
that in prosecuting the business much money will be 
expended and much disappointment experienced by 
the sanguine and ignorant. He thinks, however, 
that through science, practical skill, industry and 
economy, fair profits will be realized. He states that 


foreign and northern capitalists are beginning to turn 
their attention towards the gold section, and doubtless 
many valuable mines will fu into their hands. 
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~ When a farmer in the south obtains seed wheat from 
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Bartmore, Frivay, Oct. 1,:1880. . 

The President of the MarvLanp AGRICULTURAL 
Society, requests the Trustees to meet on Saturday 
the 9th of October, at 12 o’clock, on special business, 
at the residence of Mr. Carroll, of Carrollton, on Elk- 
ridge. a 
Necessity or Acciimation in Fruit Trees AnD 

Seeps. 

Complaints of the failure of fruit trees, seeds, &e. 
to produce as expected, when imported from distant 
places, and especially from the northern to the south- 
ern states, are frequently made in conversations in our 
office, when southern gentlemen call on us, and are 
often the subject of many of the letters from corres- 

dents; in all which the nurserymen and dealers in 
seeds are blumed.* Accordingly it has been a 
matter of much reflection with us, and we have 
taken every occasion to collect such information as 
would enable us to suggest some useful hints on the 
subject. We have also tried some experiments, 
which, although not conclusive as to the general 
theory we shall presently advance, certainly go far 
to establish it with respect to the individual subjects 
of them. Some of our most respected correspon- 
dents also have tontributed to the establishment of 
the same principle. 

‘fhe theory is this, that all vegetables whether in 
the state of sceds or plants when transported from 
a northern to a southern climate, require acclimating, 
before they will produce fruit of their accustomed 
excellence and quality. We have not observed this 
necessity when they have travelled eastward or 
westward, provided the same latitude has been pre- 
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gerved: We have known the best white wheat, ob- | & 


tained from the north and sown in Carolina, to fail 
utterly in its new climate. Perhaps the soil was 
much in fault, but it is believed the climate was the 
principal cause of failure. It is known, however, 
that the quality of wheat depends much ‘upon the 
soil. Thus the white wheat of the Eastern shore of 
Maryland, with its large proportion of gluten (whence 
its strength, as the bakers term it,) has failed to 

roduce its like in any other situation. And itis also 
Socom, that land on which a good proportion of ani- 
mal manure has been used, produces better wheat, 
than.that cultivated with vegetable manures alone. 
But. still, climate is considered as exerting a much 
more powerful influence, and hence a remedy or 
rather a mode of overcoming the evil is desirable. 


the-north, let him not despair, if his first crop prove 
very inferior—both in quality and quantity—it is 
the effect of the process of acclimation, and a second 
crop will probably prove better, and a third will 





* A little reflection would suggest, that interest alone 
would induce nurserymen and dealers in seeds, to sup- 
their customers with the best articles; and we are 

tee to declare, that we know of no one of them who 
does not use all the means in his power to obtain gen- 
uine kinds and those of the best quality; or who we 
think would knowingly sell worthless articles. And 
this will the more readily be believed of all of them, 
when it is recollected, that a reputation as a correct 
dealer is absolutely essential to one in such a business; 
for the sale of a single worthless tree or parcel of seed 
would do him more injury than probably —— times 
the value of the article would benefit him. e have 
known many instances of persons obtaining trees that 
failed either in growth or produce, causing their neigh- 
bours to shun the nursery whence they came, saying— 
“My neighbour sent to him for trees and they all died 
—bore worthless fruit; &c. and I shall try somebody 
else.” Thus, by the sale of a worthless tree, how- 
ever innocently, a nurseryman loses the profits of the 
sale of hundreds of goodones. They are not so bliod 





as not to see this;‘surely. 
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most probably prove satisfactory.” .This will bold 
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good with most seeds;—we have been successful | i 


with many, by persevering in this mode. 

With respect to fruit trees, vines, &c. the best 
mode of ensuring their growth and continued excel* 
lence of fruit, would seem to be engrafling upon 
native stocks. Thus, those who intend to obtain any 
of the superior fruits of the north should raise stocks 
by planting seeds, and obtain grafts from trees of 
known excellence in the north and e these 
upon them. We do not assert’positively that success 
will inevitably attend this process, but we do. not 
hesitate to say that it is the result of our most de 
liberate reflections. We believe that those who try 
it with the peach, the pear, andthe apple, will not 
only succeed in obtaining thead I tnd fruit, but have 
trees of better health and longer duration, than they 
would in any other way. is principle has been 
successfully practised on the vine, by Mr. Herbe- 
mont of South Carolina, and Mr. Sinclair of this 
city, and it is believed to be the best mode of natu- 
ralizing foreign vines to qur climate. In this case 
the wild vines of the woods, chicken grapes, &c. 
may be taken for stocks with great advantage. In 
this theory we have for our support at least one 
powerful auxiliary, common sense. The stock of 
the engrafted plant is naturalized to the soil and 
climate, and can therefore nourish and support the 
tender stranger; while, if the whole tree be import- 
ed, it wastes its strength and dwindles in its efforts 
to accommodate itself to a strange climate and to 
obtain support in a strange soil. ‘The two cases may 
be aptly compared to a young man in a 
country. If happily he be engrafted upon an 
lished family, and receive its countenance and sup- 
port, how much better will he not do than he would 
if left to build himself up in reputation and business, | 
by his own unaided exertions, among entire stran-/ 


ers. 

We have thrown out these hints with great de-' 
ference to the more extended experience of our 
readers, with a hope not so much that they will be 
taken as guides to a more useful practice, as that 
they will elicit investigation and suggest experiments 
from which the end will be obtained; and we solicit 
the opinions of experienced and practical men on the 
subject. 





Sunrtower Or.—Many enquiries have been 
made “ us — to the variety of Sunflower most 
for making oil, and the process of the improv- 
saaals of engine. It has before been stated in the 
Farmer, that the single-headed Sunflower is supposed. 
to be the best. Whether the multiflora, or many- 
headed, is not so profitable, or does not afford oil of 
as good a quality, we are uninformed. The many- 
flowered is the common Sunflower of this part of the 
country, and we do not recollect to have seen the 
single-headed here. In the north, the latter is quite 
common, and we would suggest, that the seed be col- 
lected and sent to us for sale, as we have no doubt a 
oe | market will be obtained for it. ‘The seed should 
be of the genuine single-headed variety, and sheuld 
have been raised where no other of the helianthus 
tribe, such as is commonly called Jerusalem Artichoke, 
as well as any other kind of Sunflower, grew in its 
vicinity, as they would be very apt to injure it. 

The improved mode of — the oil has been 
a by the inventor, Mr. Charles A. Barnitz of 

ork, Pa., and could not be practised by any one 
without first obtaining the right from him; therefore 
even were we able to give it, no advan could be 
derived from ‘it by our readers. But Mr. Barnitz, in 
a spirit of great liberality, offers to dispose of rights 
upon terms so low, that any person disposed to. go 
into the business, will be able to do so. 

As to the quality of the oil, we have no doubt of its 
perfect adaptability to all the purposes of Olive oil, as 
well as many others, and that it will Olive 
oil at least in this country. We have used it in vari- 


| ing greatly, e 
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-—08 the table—to it rust on: steel and’ 
, ec. and think it st-Jouke-eque! to the 
‘oil, and in some cases ; we pre- 
able tise. It has aleo been used on the table 
many other tlemen, all of whom decidedly ap- , 
of it. its great facility of cultivation in 
part ¢f'this country, and the well ascertained _ 
ility of cultivating. the olive in more than a 
very ‘portion, are considered, therefore, it is not 
hazarding much to say, that the Sunflower will very 
soon become a very important item of agricultural 
produce. Mr, Barnitz calculates that from fifty te . + - 
seventy-five “bushels of the seed may be raleed Ee ~ a 
acre; and with his machinery, which will cost’ ai 
mot vain > it about $300, a gallon of oi} can be 
made from a bushel. From this a very correct idea 
may be formed of the profits of the business. * 


Tosacco Trapz.—We understand, that a propo- 
sition was forward some weeks since to throw PvE 
all the .of American tobacco, for the et A, 
of the i¢, into the hands of a single eon , 
The effect of this regulation would have been to estab- " 
lish a ona , and to occasion a loss ae 
eae see ey Pe an nee Se , 
ican nters. e scheme was a : ite 
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ie, and was awaiting only the approbation “ ogee 
Real Council. The y Jose’ Minister heard of if > 
—and immediately addressed a vigorous remonstraiipe. 
to the government of France against it—The remon- 
strance was well received, and arrested Ser the. spo- . 
ment the adoption of the measure. What will-ulti 
mately become of it—or what arr t will be 
made for the purchase of American tobaccoes, it is 
difficult, impossible to predict. For, since 
the agi this subject, the Revolution has bro- 
ken out, a new order of things prevails in France. 
- [Richmond Compiler. 
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"The excessive drought which has prevailed in 

some portions of the western states, is still complain- ~ 

ed of in the Lexington (Ky.) Reporter of the 22d 

instant. In a number of the counties about Lexing- 

ton, the crops of corn would fall short from one third 

te ok Datla GAR. wes belioved thet: the von all 
ies Sent to the sdethern markete waged 
materially lessened. : t 





| Latest Forricn News. 
an arrival at Boston, intelligence from London 
to the 18th August has been received. Charles X. 
‘and his followers had arrived at Isle of Wight, and 
was ex to spend a few days in England, when 
he .re-embark for Naples. Rumours were cur- 
rent, that the principal European courts had not re- __ 
ized the new government of France, and that . 
the Austrian cabinet had determined not to acquiesce 
in the elevation of Phillipe Ist, and had issued orders 
for 60,000 men to march upon Italy. Spain was on 
the eve of an insurrection, and there a; evident 
signs of a violent fermentation throughout Europe. 
Tut Haavest.—London, Aug. 17.—Extract of. 
a letter from Sussex, Aug: 15:—‘After most glorious 
weather, we have now rain, and a good deal of 
Wheat is cut. The crops in general are thin; but 
the ears are full and fine. Oats are good, but Beans 
very indifferent. Hops improving daily, beyond ex- 
eer aah trd pe samples will be « 
in Sussex, but in pe bape es are suffet- 
xpecting to have last year's prices for 
curs, whisk’ were relent an Wits for cattle the 
same, every one losing considerably by fattening.” 
Extract from a letier of W. & J. Brown & Co. re- 
ceived by the Alabama. . 
“Liverroot, August 17th. 
“Bonded flour is $25. the extreme price. The neat 
week the duty is certain to be Is. 7d. or possibly 7d. 
bri. Free is pominally $5s. = 36s. and wheat has 
Geclined materially. The 
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have had considerable rain the last fewdays,so that 
the prospects ‘for a good harvest are not at present 
flattering. The wheat is said to be sustaining inju- 
ry in some districts by the rust. 
August 18th.—The weather was very wet yester- 
day, but the corn market was again lower, and flour 
was offered deliverable 2ist inst. duty paid at 34s." 
elt is astonishing how little American flour sells for 
consumption; there seems to be a strong and decided 
ejudice against it. The weather is fine to-day and 
leingithe change of the moon may perhaps be more 
settled.” 
’ “Dustin, July 21. 
“In the Times of Monday there is a paragraph 
which, upon the authority seemingly of some evening 
paper, states that the accounts regarding the crops 
in this country are of the most alarming kind. Pray 
warn your readers not to be misled by such statements. 
There is nothing whatever to warrant them. We 
have had, indeed, some severe weather, but as yet 
not the slightest injury has been done. On the con- 


© -trary, there never was, within the memory of man, such 


@ magnificent prospect. The weather, since Sunday, 
has been most favourable, and there is every proba- 
bility that it will continue. The corn-market, which 
was advancing rapidly, has been suddenly arrested. 
The dealers are thrown into all manner of embarrass- 


ky ment by the arrival of the fine weather; for if it con- 


* 





tinues, we shall have such a harvest as has never 
been remembered.” 





Prices Current in Boston, Sept. 24. 

Apples, new, bbl. 2.00 23.00. Beans, white, bushel, 
-90 a —— Beef, mess, bb]. 10.00 a 10.50; cargo No. 1 
8.80 a 9.00; No. 2, 6.502 6.70. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .10a.13. Cheese, new milk, 6, a .7; skim- 
med milk, 3.a5.. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.75 a 
5.87; Genesee, 5.87 a 5.62; Rye, best, 3.50 #8.75. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .58 a 68; Rye,.65 a .67; Barley.60a .65; Oats 
.$2a 35: Hogs’-Lard, \st sort, new, Ib. 11.50 a 12. Pork, 
clear, bb], 19 a 20; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.50; Cargo, 
Novi. 12.00 a 12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 2.00 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 
—-—; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top .62 a.75; 
Lucerne, Ib..33 a. —; White Honeysuckle Clover,—a 
98; Red do. Northern, 9210; Freneh Sugar Beet ——; 

*Mangel Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, 
.60 a. 62; do. do unwashed, .30 a .35. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .60 .65; Merino three fourths washed, 
.A1a.—, do. half blood, .45 a.55; do. quarter, 37 a 50; 
Native, washed .45 a .42; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
50. a 52; do. 2d sort, .42 2.55; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 42. 

Prices Current in New York, September 25. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20 a 224. Cotton, New Orleans .114 
a .184; Upland, .104 a.124; Alabama, .104 a.13. Cotton 
Bagging; Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax.12a.16. Flas, Ame- 
rican;7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a——; clean — 

* Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.124 a 5.19; Canal 5.25 a 5.44; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.624 a 5.75; Rich’d. city mills, 5.624- 
country, —a 5.25; Alexand’a, 5.374 a 5.50; Freder- 


icksburg -—— Petersburg, 5.374 a ——; Rye Flour, 
"8.50 a 3-75; Indian Meal, per bbl. 3.00 a — per hhd 
—— a 14.50. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a ——-; Vir. 


+—— a 1.00; Rye, North, 68 a 70; Corn, Yel. Nor. .63 a 
68; Barley, — a 58; Oats, South and North, .27 a .35; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a $.00. Pro- 

Beef, mess 9.50 210.00; prime a 5.50 a 6.00; 
cargo —— a —— Butter, N. York, 124 215; shipping, 

$a 10;Lard,.114a.124; Pork, mess bbl]. 14.00 a 15.00; 

prime 9.75 a 10.00; cargo ——. 


Prices Current in Charleston, Sept. 20. 

Cotton, Sea-Island, .23a 25. Stained.12a16. San- 
tee, .21.a 23. Main, .21 a 23. Upland, inferior and 
common .9a .10, fair to good,.10 a 104, prime to 
choice, .10.a.115-8. Rice, prime, $27 a .3.00, inferior 
to good, do. $2.624 a .2.75. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $64.64. Corn .68 a.70. 
Oats 37 a .——; Peas, 65. Hay, prime Northern, 90 
a 100 —Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
30 a.—; bbls. 32 a’—; New Orleans, old .32 a.34. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Géorgia, &c. .44 2.64. Manufac- 
tured .9a14; Cavendish.20a83. Beeswax, .i8 a.—; 





LTiliow, Carolinay 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .84 2.9; 
No. 2, .8; Mess, 10; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
-6a .64; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .14 a 15; 
Prime, .— a .11, scarce. Bacon, .7 a .— cents; 
Hams, .84a 9; Lard, 16a—. Butler, Goshen,.18a .— 
inferior, 8 a .10. 





SHORT HORN CATTLE AND BAKEWELL 
? SHEEP. 


The subscriber has for sale several half, three- 
fourths, and seven-eighths blooded Short Horned year- 
ling Bulls, price $50 to 75; one full bloeded Bull, price 
$100; and one Cow, three-fourths Durham Short Horn, 
with. a young Calf, by a full blooded Bull, price $75; 
one fine Holstein Bull, price $35. Also, two fine Bake- 
well Rams, price $22,¢ach. GIDEON B. SMITH. 


—_—_ 

















ALMANAC. 
1830. Sun. Length} Moon’ 
Octoser. Rises. Sets. jof days.}» sets, 
' —_" 
| H. M.| He. M.) He Me] a. oy 
Saturday,... 2} 612| 5 48 | 11°36.| 5 
Sunday,...... 3) 613 | 5 47} 11 34 | fTigeg 
Monday,..... 4/ 615 | 545/11 30| 7 9 
Tuesday,.... 5) 616 | 5 44) 1128] g 4g 
Wednesday, 6! 617 | 5 43| 1126 | 9 05 
Thursday,... 7/ 619 | 5 41 | 1122 | 9 5 
Friday,....... 8| 6 21 | 5 39! 11 18 | 10 55 
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SAMUEL SLATER’S 
PATENT THRASHING AND FANNING MACHINE. 


This highly valuable and improyed Machine is now 
offered to the public for inspection and criticism, at 
the South West Corner of Callowhill and Juliana 
streets, near the White Horse Tavern. A model may 
also be seen at the Agricultural Store of Messrs. Lan- 
dreth, Chesnut, a few doors below Third street. 

Farmers, Planters and Citizens, are particularly in- 
vited to call and see the same in operation. The pat- 
entee does not pretend to boast of his perform- 
ance in bringing to perfection that which has been 
sought after for upwards of twenty years; that is 
to say, a perfect machine for thrashing all kinds of 
small grain; also rice. He will leave that for the pub- 
lic to judge, and the machine to rest upon its own 
merits. It requires but little room, is simple in con- 
struction, permanent and durable, and performs be- 
yond conception. 

CAUTION. 

The public are cautioned against purchasing any 
machine heretofore patented for thrashing of grain, 
until they have an opportunity of seeing the above in 
full operation. It is supposed to be the last patented 
by the United States Patent Office. The specification 
was only forwarded on the third day of July last. The 
patentee has been engaged as agent in vending differ- 
ent thrashing machines for the last seven years, and in 
accordance with the opinion of scientific men and ag- 
riculturists, it is through him brought to complete 
perfection. 

RICE. 

The above machine is unquestionably the beet and 
cheapest ever offered to the public for thrashing of 
rice, Planters would promote their interest by seeing 
it in operation. 

Township, county and state rights; also, single ma- 
chines, with or without horse power, can be had by 
applying as above. 

The patentee informs the public that attempts may 
be made by imposing upon them, in offering others: 
his may be known by his name on the concave in front 
of the machine. SAMUEL SLATER, 

243 North Third street. 
JOHN WEAVER, Agent, 
S. W. Corner of Juliana and Callowhill streets. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 16. 





PATENT STRAW CUTTERS anv PLOUGHS. 


The Subscriber has on hand, a good supply of his 
Parent Cy.inpricaL Straw Corrters, which are adapt- 
ed to the cutting of all kinds of long forage, straight or 
tangled, and for their simplicity, durability and effici- 
ency, he believes they have never been surpassed, he 
has sold between three and four hundred of them, and 
he believes they have given universal satisfaction. 

He also keeps himself constantly supplied with Gi- 
deon Davis’s highly improved Provens, in all their 
variety; and the castings to supply the place of those 
worn out, together with other implements of husban- 
dry, as heretofore. ' 
Likewise on hand, Herds and Orchard grass Seeds, 
and a general assortment of the Messrs. Landreth’s 
Garden seeds. 
Orders received for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Bulbous roots, Flowers, &c. Ko. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
West Pratt-street, between Hanover & Charles, 


’ 








Battimore Market.—There is no change in the 
prices of wheat; the market is well supplied, ang 
demand equal to the supply. Corn remains about the 
same, although a single sale made on Wednesday g 
57 cts. to fill up a vessel, gave occasion for rumours 
that it was on the rise. The failure of the corn ero 
in the south and west, it has been expected w 
cause a material advance in price, but so far it 
not had much effect. It is said that much of the sm 
perabundant crop of Jast year is yet on hand, and will 
prevent any great advance. There has been little ym 
riation in flour, though the price paid to the wagons js 
a shade lower—$5.064 a 5.124, was the average gp 
Wednesday. Beef is beginning to improve, as there 
is not so much coming in. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; dp, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 3.503 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00. 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.00 2 8.00. Cuba 14.004 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 527 bhhds. Maryland, 12 bhds. Ohio; 
total 539 hhds. : 


Fiour—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50— 

super. Howard-street 5.25 @ 5.374—city mills,5.00 
a 5.124-—Susquehanna; ——; Corn Meat, bb]. 2.25— 
Grain; red wheat, .90 a .93;--—white do. 9 
a 1.00—common red --—Corn, white, .54 a .66—yeb 
low .56 a .—--Rye, .50 @ .52-——Oats, .30 a —= 
Beans, 90ja1.00-Peas, 50 a 60-CLovER SEED 6.00 a 6.50 
TimortHy, 2.50 @ 3.00-—Orcnarp Grass, 1.25 @ 1.50-— 
Herd’s, -—— a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Bar ey, - 
FLAXsEED, 1.124--Corron, Va. 94 a 103--Lou. I14a]8 
—Alab. .94 a.11—Tenn..94 a.10—N. Car. .84 a .10 
Upland 10 a 12-Wuisxeyv, hhds. Ist p. 31 a—; in bb 
32a 33—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 @.16——— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a .22--three-quarter, .98 
a .30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual._Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 ¢ 225; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. water 
rotted, .6c.—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. }, 
— a——do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No.4, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb]. 4.25 a. 4.60 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.25, a 6.50—No. 2, 5.75 a 6.00—Ne. 
3, 3.75 a 3.874-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 
$4 a $5---Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.25 a === 
ground, 1.25 21.50 bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.004 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4,00 ¢ 4.50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 1.75. Oak, 2.75 a 3.00—Hickory, $4.50. 





AGents FoR THE AMERICAN Farmer. 

The following persons are authorised to act as Agents 
for the American Farmer in their several places of re’ 
sidence: 

New-York, John H. Gourlie, at the Post Office,’ 

Philadelphia, Messrs. D. & C. Landreth, Chestnut-st. . 

Petersburg, Va. Thomas Coleman. 

Charleston, Abraham Seixas. 

Natchez, Mis. Frederick Staunton. 
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@Erom the British Farmer’s Magazine,) 
ON THE WHEAT-FLY. 


To the Editor; 

Sir,—Mr. Patrick Shirreff is entitled to the thanks 
of the agricultural community for his interesting ob- 
servations on the origifi and habits of that destructive 
insect, the wheat-fly. Let not, however, the Scotch 
farmers imagine that they are the only, or thaps 
even the greatest sufferérs by this ‘plague o flies.” 
Their brethren of Norfolk and Suffolk have equal 
cause to complain of heavy” losses from this appa- 
rently contemptible enemy; this pigmy, this ‘Tom 
Thumb which attacks so many giants’ heads, “and 
with his myriads yearly takes the field.” 

Mr. Archibald Gorwie, of Annat’ Gardens, Perth- 
shire, has‘also, in an able paper in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, thrown much ight on their natu- 
ral history, afid fraced them, or rather the maggots 

rated by them, from the wheat ear to their win- 
ter-quarters; he proves beyond a doubt that their ob- 
ject bein attained, they descend from the ear to the 
earth aad bury themselves slightly below the surface, 
where they remain uninjured by the severest frost 
h exposed thereto; for even at the low tempe- 
rature of 18° they survived the winter. But though 
they appear proof against the aetion of frost, r. 
Gorrie has a theory for their destruction, on which he 
seems to place confidence; this is no other than bury- 
ing them by wholesale! Now in individual cases, a 
rson’s having been buried is tolerably sound evi- 
cas that he is dead; but how far this holds in 
the case of the wheat-fly, I have my doubts. Howe- 
ver, Mr. Gorrie shall speak for himself. “Having 
succeeded in burying other caterpillars of larger 
growth, I have no doubt but that the wheat-fly - 
might be also got and kept under. This could 
4 y performed, if, in ploughing the wheat-stub- 
bles, a scarifier of skimmer were fixed on the beam 
before the coulter,* of such construction as would cut 
and Jay about an inch of the surface in the bottom of 
the furrow. If this were done correctly, and the 
subsequent ploughing kept so shallow as not to touch 
the buried surface, it is not likely that the maggots 
could work their way up through the superincumbent 
soil. Where s-seeds are sown with wheat, this 
would be impracticable, but the sowing of the grass- 
seeds might be deferred, and some other green crop 
in the mean-time substituted. This deviation from 
the ordinary course, when wheat is followed with 
grass, would be attended with some loss, but nat 
equal to what might be inflicted by the: fly if let 
alone.” Now, although what I am about to say, has 
no immediate reference to the wheat-fly, I may be 
permitted to observe empassant, that the real “devia- 
tion from the ordinary course” is the sowing grass- 
seeds after Wheat. If such be the general practice 
in Scotland, all I can say is, they are not the farmers 
I took them for. The course on good average soils 
t to be, turnips, barley or oats, seeds, or, if they 

» beans or peas, wheat. 

If wheat be taken after turnips (early got off) as I 
have known done on rich lands, then undoubtedly 
grass-seeds should be sown amongst the wheat, or 
the farm will be thrown out of course; but this is 
manifestly “a deviation from the ordinary course.” 
The mention of this matter brings me to a part of 
the subject which I verily believe does bear on the 


_wheat-fly. I have sometimes fancied, but I mention 


it not as a fact borne out by a long series of experi- 
ments or any very close investigation of the circum- 
stances, that wheat sown late in the winter, or very 
early in the spring, is more liable to injury from the 





* The implement known by the name of Duckett’s. 


skim coulter would be the very thing.for, this inter- 
ring system, this undertaking on a grand scale. 
No. 380.\— Vol. 12. 


es ne ee 


got, is called in my country, than if sown at the 
proper legitimate season. I will state a case in point, 
as the lawyers say. * In the spring of the year 1821 $ 
I was unlucky enouglt to have twenty-two acres of 
Talavera wheat, of which I had then a higher opi- 
nion than I have now; but no matter for that. My 
wheat was drilled (at seven inch: intervals) on ten 
farrow stitches, as we call them; ridges or butts they 
are called in some counties; thé soil a strong loam on 
aclay bottom, Well drained, and full of manure, be- 
ing after turnips early carted off. I never saw seed 
go in in fifier order, nor come up better, nor thrive 
faster. In fact, throughout the summer it took the 
lead of all my other wheats, and I thought, as every 
body did who saw it, that I should have at least ten 
coombs an acre (forty imperial bushels.” However, I 
had no such good luck; at’ blossoming time, or soon 
after,.I observed the “Red Robin” was very busy 
amongst the crop; and my poor wheat soon put on a 
thost jaundiced and unhealthy sort of countenance, 
which boded no good either to the sample or the cast, 
ag we call the yield. 

To cut a long story short, we cut. the wheat, an 
immense bulk of straw, but “sore little corn,” as my 
men ed; for at thrashing time, in place of forty 
bush n acre,I had not above twenty-four, and 
that of a most meagre, unsightly appearance. Now, 
in turning over in my mind, as one is apt to do, the 
probable causes of this disease, and the deficiency 
thereby occasioned, I could not help thinking that 
the time of sowing had somewhat to do with it, and 
I began to think was rightly served for thus at- 
tempting, illicitly as it were, to obtain a crop of 
wheat, when I ought to have been content with what 
I should have been certain of obtaining, a capital 
crop of barley or oats. But then, the soil was in 
excellent heart, the turnips were cleared off in 
time, the land all ploughed ready, every thing in 
short to tempt one to the commission of an cul- 
tufal sin; the deed was done; the result I have shown. 
What induced me to believe that spring sowing had 
Something to do with the disease, was. the i 
cifeumstance. In a field adjoining one of those 
have mentioned, the soil of which could not conse- 
quently be very dissimilar, I had sown in the previ- 
ous October, (whether by mistake or not I cannot 
now, call to mind, nor is it very material,) about two 
acres of this same Talavera wheat; the seed was in 
fact part and parcel of that afterwards sown in the 
spring. The two acres came up well, and would 
have been a good crop, but for the frost, which car- 
ried off at least a third of the plants. It is therefure 
a tender plant, that fact I proved beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt; but I proved also another thing, at 
least I thought at the time it amourtted to proof, that 
autumn sown Talavera escaped the “Red Robin.” 
Almost every ear was perfect, and the sample beauti- 
ful, and 1 scruple not to say, could I always be sure 
of obtaining such, I should be tempted to risk -the 
loss of some of the plants by frost rather than have 
an abundant crop of straw, with miserable, shrivelled 
—— ears, such as my spring sown crop ‘pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Shirreff is disposed to attach but little weight 
to the notivn that the fly attacks some kinds of wheat 
more than others, conceiving “that the fly.ravages all 
varieties indiscriminately.” I think he is wrong in 
this; my twenty-two acres of Talavera wheat were 
evidently more affected that year than any other por- 
tion of my wheat crop; and though the fact of the 
spring-sown being so roughly handled, whilst the au- 
tumn-sown escaped, weld seem to imply that season 
had more to do in causing the disease, than the ‘sort 
}of wheat used, yet I cannot help thinking that the 
latter had no small share in the mischief. The opi- 
nion that some varieties are more liable to inja 
from this cause than- ethers, and especially on loose, 
rich soils, I have vere aeane toe too good reason 
from my own experience to ¢ is correct. I shall 
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“Red Robin,” as the wheat-fly, or rather wheat-mag- 


| a plump, sound grain 


















wheat, which in Lam eane peli 
bold sample. The stock is. called yell 
or, in common parlance, yellow wheat. 
the excellence of this variety in the above 


procured a few bushels of it, with a vi “gee 
ducing it into Norfolk. In the year, follé ba 
drilled a field of eleven acres with the prod . % 


crop was se completely cut up’ by the “ Red"t bin, 
that | was under the necessity of discontinuing” t 7 
stock. Many of the ears wete deficient one ite rs 
and of those which remained, dhe g1 mrs 9 “—o 
and in every respect the reverse of what-I have ev 
found it in Lancashire. A friend, who had’ séme of 
the seed of me, met with a similar ec Id success; 
observing that he had tried various’ ; § 
but ever found any to equal the “old red” in ‘haréi- ~ 
ness. This ‘old red” is a Kentish wheat, and-there . 
is no doubt but that it is subject to fewer diseases  . see 
than many othefvarieties. The very yearin which {| * 
I grew my last erop of “yellow % aftoost all 
the® rest of my wheat was of the “old red” stoc +] 
and though I do not mean to say it wholly escaper ~! me 
the “Red Robin,” certain it is the injury it recéived «| , 
from that cause was trifling compared with that sus-«. at 

i. ‘ 
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tained by the former sort. 

Here then we seem to have a proof of, the error of 
Mr. Shirreff’s position, that “the fly ravag@s all ‘va- 
tieties indiscriminately;” and we also arrive at anoth- 
er important conclusion, viz. that the quality of thé 
wheat itself is totally x by sqil and climate; - 
Yellow Lammas certainly does* well im Lancashire, ' 
but it does not appear to succeed in Norfolk; it be- 
comes a different sex altogether, and rns com- 
pletely away from the parent stock. I cannot help. 
thinking, but I offer the suggestion in all humility, 
that there is more connection between the “Red 









bin” and the mildew, than is usually :sup Z 
exist; at least, many of the circumstances a! auty. 
on the one seem also to attend the other;-and’ parfi-."” 


cularly a loose soil, rich enough to sen 
abundance of straw, yet dpe nye a : 
in. In such case, we. re. 

sure of meeting with-mildew; and its fi 
I not add, invariable attendant, the “Red~ : 
The usual, and indeed only semedy, isa good coat of." « 
clay or marl, to which may be added ial pres. 2» 
sure. These shorten and stiffen the straw, corm a 
the natural defects of the soil, and, in short. ip os 

t degree prevent the mildew. Not that | would; 

ence infer that soils, the staple of which is suéh a. <. 

I have described, will, with all the correctives. we. ” 
can apply to them, ever produce wheat so fine in - 
skin, an plump in the t as those which.ate in” «| 
themselves and par -¢ nee denominated’ gr 
wheat lands. ‘There is, I-admit, a certain so 
in the Lancashire red marl; (commonly so 
though marl it is not, but a mere clay, resemblit 
brick earth) which is peculiarly fayourable to - 
growth of wheat, In that county I have certay 
seen by aoe cnaragw of marl yery excellent 
ples produced even on moss, the of which is. 
turally a mere sponge. This is evidently the 
of the marl, since without it the wheat would 
even come to maturity, There, even on those | 
I never remember any such plagues as the “Red. 
bin,”.the wheat-fly, or whatever other name it 


go by. - ; PP Bey oot » 
I have hinted that the same remedy which ai 
cure the mildew might perhaps eure the “ oe 
bin.” Mind, I do not say itgvould, but only that.it 
might; and if such a conj » be invei ed _ 
as absurd, because the one isa disease of the plant, © “s. 
the other thé” work of an insect, I apswer by refe ' 
ting to the disease in turnips called the nb 
in some districts, | and Toes, 
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is applied at from fifty to eighty loads an 
acre, and the disease theneefurth vanishes. . 

In submitting the above observations on a subject 
very important, but very little understood, I must re- 
peat that I do so with considerable diffidence, be- 
cause duting the many years I was a farmer, I néver 

i investigated the subject as, with my 
experience of, its ill effectsabove related, I ought to 
have dene. I saw the disease, it is true, little or 
mueh, every year, examined the ears, found therein 
living worms, and as people do by flies in amber, 
‘swondered how the devil they got there.” But that 
was all—we kept up a sort of visiting acquaintance, 
but were never very intimate. Had Mr. Gorrie or 
Mr. Shirreff written in those days, it is not unlikely 
I should have been as busy as my neighbours in por- 
ing over the history of these troublesome little visi- 
ters, and prying into their family affairs, but as is too 
much the way of the world, I contented myself with 
the knowledge of the fact that the evil existed, with- 
out attempting to discover a remedy; except, indeed, 
i ‘the seed, and that I own was to a er- 
tain extent successful. I would recommend to my 
friend, Mr. Charles Poppy, of Witnesham, near Ips- 
wich, the perusal of what has been said by Mr. Gor- 
rie and Mr. Shirreff on the subject, knowing no prac- 
tical farmer better calculated to throw light thereon, 
in addition to the “northern lights” of these gentlemen 
“avont the Tweed.” He writes me thus—‘we have 
greatly from this disease, for which I fear no 
remedy is to be found. With us it has affected only 
the heavy land wheats, occasioning a deficiency of 
one to two coombs (four to eight bushels) an acre, on 
hundreds of acres. Few are aware that it is caused 
by a fly.” Trusting that you will excuse the haste 
with which the above is written, and either insert, 
alter, or omit, as best-suits your convenience or incli- 
nation, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
S. Tartor, Jun. 
Country Times Office, Fleet Street, 
March 15, 1830. 





(From the British Farmer’s Magazine.) 
REMARKS ON MR. 8S. TAYLOR'S LETTER 
ON THE WHEAT FLY. 
BY DELTA. 

Sir,—Mr.: S. Taylor's notice of the wheat-fly in 
your last number is a further proof of the ravages 
committed by this puny foe of the farmer, and of the 
absolute necessity there is of investigating still far- 
ther the economy and habits of the insect. 

Agriculturists are under great obligations to 
Messrs. Gorrie and Shirreff for their history of the 
inaect. Such knowledge is a great point gained to- 
wards the discovery of means for repelling their at- 
tack, or accomplishing their banishment or destruc- 
tion. Their generation and changes through the va- 


’ rious stages of their existence are exactly similar, it 


ad 
2 


seems, to those of other flies. The eggs deposited 
by the perfect insect on the tender ears of wheat, 
and some few other graminous plants, soon c to 
active caterpillars and subsist on the juices o the 
fructification, when they receive the names of Red 
Worm, Red Robin, or Gum, provincially; and 
when they have passed the feasting period of their 
life, descend to the earth to become chrysalides, and 
then — till the genial heat of the succeeding 
May them forth in their perfect form and sex, 
to re-produce a new progeny for the follo ing Pes 
Among scientific naturalists they are call eci- 
tritici. From the time they fall to the earth 

till their resurrection they are wonderfully preserved; 
safe in its leathery tunic, this little speck of animat- 
ed ization exists without any kind of nutriment 


Peco: lode very heat, and, what is still more ex- 


thfough the winter's wet and frost. ‘Too 
minute to be detected by the naked eye, they remain 
in the earth till they burst 


from their shells in the spring. 
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It is only whew in this inert stage of their being 
that any means in the power of the husbandman can 
be available for their extirpation. .Mr. Gorrie propo- 






yses to bury them by something like trench-ploughing, 


which Mr. Taylor wittily calls “undertaking .on a 
grand scale;” and, no doubt, if the pioneering. powers 
of the insect be not very great, many might be sent 
to sleep, if not to the grave. To prevent the in- 
crease of those located in one field only would be an 
advantage, in so far as it would reduce the general 
stock by committing a certain number to close con- 
finement. , 

- Wheat stubbles are their hybernacule, and if very 
foul are usually fallowed for turnips, if turnip land; or 
if clean, by a pulse crop, oats, or insome highly-favour- 
ed spots, by barley. To none of these crops is the 
wheat-fly sensibly injurious; and if the soil be deep 
and not liable to injury from deep ploughing, Mr. 
Gorrie’s advice should be adopted as the easiest way 
of getting rid of them, because it is only on wheat 
stubbles they are come-at-able. From their history 
it is obvious, that wherever they are bred they can 
wing their way to their food; and where they feed 
there they rest till the following spring. ‘Their di- 
minutive size and feeble powers are an indication 
that they cannot penetrate far into the earth; and if 
so, I would venture to suggest whether a liberal dres- 
sing of quicklime, well harrowed in, might not ope- 
rate as a means of destruction. The chrysalides, 
though invulnerable to wet and frost, might suffer 
under the caustic action of hot lime; and even if 
such application in its intended hostility to the fly 
was not completely effectual, still its use as a general 
vermifuge and stimulant to the succeeding crops 
would well repay the expense, especially if the 
lime-kiln be not too far distant. Such a dressing, 
however, could not be applied were grass-seeds sown 
among the wheat. 

Mr. Taylor thinks the fly is partial in its choice of 
food; that it attacked his spring-sown and not his 
autumn-sown Talavera. This, it is probable, would 
have happened to any other newly introduced varie- 

,asin fact it did to his yellow lammas brought 

tom Lancashire. Fresh seeds, or plants, from dis- 
tant parts, always grow more frimly, i. e. more deli- 
cately luxuriant than native or old-established varie- 
ties, hence the preference shown by the fly. ‘This 
circumstance also accounts for the favourable opinion 
every body had of the Talavera, on a first trial. It 
has sunk in Mr. Taylor’s estimation as, I believe, it 
has in that of every one else who have grown it for 
any length of time; a decisive proof that it had every 
where only a temporary excellence. 

Mr. Taylor avers that crops of wheat possessing 
this luxuriant habit are usually produced ona rich 
and porous soil,and which, whether new or old va- 
rieties, are liable to blight as well as to the attack of 
the fly; assuming (but with much candid diffidence, 
however) that there must be something in such cro 
attractive to the fly, and also a susceptibility to sufler 
from blight, which last is described as a disease. He 
excepts the “old red Kentish,” which he thinks, from 
its constitutional hardihood, is less subject to either 
disease or insects than the other varieties in cultiva- 
tion, and concludes, that if wheat be grown on a te- 
nacious and well-consolidated soil, so as to induce a 
slower and sturdy growth, it is likely to escape both 
fly and blight. 

To prove that this opinion is not wholly visionary, 
Mr. Taylor instances the effect of claying or marling 
land, to banish the insect (Tenthredo rape) which 
forms those embossed deformities on turnips called 
“Fingers and Toes.” ‘This application produces, no 
doubt, a certain rankness of quality in the root which 
offends the mother insect—she instinctively knowi 
that such qualities are unfit to be an eatable nidus fi 
her young. This effect of claying land has not been 
lost upon the: gardener, When neither brocoli nor 
turnips, cauliflower nor cabbage could be grown to 
any perfection by reason of the Tenthredo, the gar- 









dens are now freed from their visits by dressing 
clayey mar] or with svap-boiler’s waste; the alla. 
line quality in both substances being probably the of 

fensive, material. ? 

Whether the blight on wheat be, or be nota dig 
ease is differently understood by natufalists. ‘The 
Anbury is known to be anattack of an fhseet and ng 
a constitutional disease. With equal propriety blighs 
may be denied to be a diseases because it is evi 
the attack of a parasitical fungus. But, says 
Hayward in his “Science of Agriculture,” the para. 
site fungus which locates itself on the leaves and 
straw of wheat is not the cause of blight but a po» 
terior effect arising from the cause. Blight, he says, 
is a disordered organization occasioned by the a ' 
tion of noxious or rank juices, which in the courség@ 
the season, “being checked by cold winds oF sotte 
other casual obstruétion, rupture the vessels - and 
ooze out through little slits,” and which, 
inspissated in the air, and afterwards corrupt, is thea 
a fit receptacle to lodge the floating miasma or seedy 
of the fungus, and to bring them to perfection; they 
afterwards dying off as a black or brown powdery 
substance; and concludes that “the foundation @) 
cause of the rust or fungus is the putrifying matte 
discharged from the ruptured sap-vessels A the plant» 

This notion of the phenomena completely overturns 
all that was discovered of the rust by the intelligem 
naturalist employed by the late Sir Joseph Banks to 
investigate the matter. Mr. Bauer (I think it was) 
proved by the closest microscopic inspection and mag. 
nified drawings, that it was the consequence ofa 
seizure of a very minute species of fungus, favored 
by a humid state of the atmosphere, at a critical 
stage of the growth. If we admit that Mr. Hay- 
ward's ideas are the most correct, we have only & 
suppose that he had better instruments and better 
portunities for observation than Mr. Bauer; at th 
same time we must also believe that all plants liable 
to be preyed on by this species of fungus (uredo) am 
always previously diseased, viz. the barberry, colt» 
foot, &c. Moreover, if Mr. Hayward’s opinion bv 
just, we must also believe, that the whole crop ofa 
country in a blighting year, such as was experieniéed 
about 1816, had imbibed noxious juices to cause the 
disease. Because when we have a general blight, its 
not the naturally rich or highly manured fields in the 
valley which only suffer, but the thin meagre crop 
on the gravelly hills also. True it is, the crops m 
rich lands are more liable than those on poor and ele 
vated situations; and single plants on dunghills, or a 
patches where dung has been laid in fields, are al 
ways seen disfigured by the uredo before it appeam 
on plants of moderate growth. Still when a genenl 
blight takes place, we cannot help attributing it @ 
the agency of a far more diffused cause than that 
excessive manuring, or any other mismanagement @ 
the part of the farmer. And what substance in i 
ture can we conceive more diffusible than the propage 
or seeds of the uredo? ‘Their inconceivable numbem 
and extreme buoyancy fit them for extensive disper 
sion, and the cellular structure of the straw fuynish 
suitable receptacles for them to rest in and propagate 

Whether, as Mr. Taylor suspects, the character @ 
the growth determines the attack of both the fly 
the blight be so or not, remains to be ascertained by 
future observation; but there can be no doubt that & 
nacity of soil and “‘artificial pressure,” if it be t 
light and hollow, will always assist the crop, wheth 
er it may have to withstand the attack of its enem 
or not, 

A farmer who burns his own lime or can pure! 
this useful dressing at a moderate price, should ee 
the first opportunity to make trial of its efficacy, 
pecially in districts where the fly is prevalent. 

I have just examined this puny depredator in # 
friend’s cabinet, and am astonished that so minute t 
being can be capable of causing so much. disappoint 
ment to the farmer and so much loss tp the nation. 


kb am, sir, yours, &c. 
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No. 80—Vor. 12.] 
(From the Complete Farmer.) 
ASHES. 
Theiz beneficial effects as manures may bly, 
© jn’a great measure, arise from the portion of alkaline 


saline mattée which they contain; which, by its agen- 
cy on, ard tombination with, the materials that are 
tin soils, may render them more soluble and. 
r for the nutrition of plants. 
Pe leacher’s Refuse or Asus, are matters that con- 
sist principally of the hard and undissolved parts of 
pot-ash, kelp, weed-ash, and barilla, Laid on alone, 
they are too stimulatingy they ought, therefore, never 
to be used but with earth, e earth and dung: they 
answer well with blood, gar ee, and putrid animal 
substances. ‘They are generally laid upon fallows for 
wheat. The greatest advantage derived from them 
is upon clay or deep loams, n rushy grounds, or 
coarse wet meadows; they will be found particularly 
useful in destroying such coarse plants, 

Coal-Asugs, probably from their containing a por- 
tion of calcareous matter, are found to be beneficial 
to stiff and sour lands, for which purpose they are 
successfully used in the neighbourhood of many great 
cities, where coal is burnt for fuel. They also open 
the texture of clayey grounds, and correct their tena-- 
city and other bad qualities. The gardeners and far- 
mers about London know their value, and make a 
yery profitable use of them, particularly in bringing 
into order those grounds which have been dug for 
brick-earth. After spreading these ashes upon the 
clay bottom, they either sow horse-beans or set the 
early Spanish, and sometimes the Windsor-bean, in 
such spots; or else they lay such lands down with 
rye-grass, which generally succeeds . Mr, Brad- 
ley long ago blamed the people of Staffordshire and 
the counties adjoining, where there are coal pits, for 
not improving their heavy grounds around them b 
manuring them with coal-ashes, which might be ea- 
sily burnt out of the waste coals of such pits; and 
“that, wherever there are plenty of cval-pits, there 
can be no want of good profitable land.” 

And Mr. Mortimer agrees with Mr. Bradley, in 
esteeming sea-cua] ashes as the best manure 
for cold lands, as well as the most lasting, and the 
fittest to kill worms. Mr. Worlidge likewise looks 
upon them as an excellent compost when mixed with 
horse-dung; and remarks, that they are a great curer 
of moss and rushes in moist grounds. 

This kind of ashes are employed in different pro- 
ions in different places, according to the particu- 
circumstances of the crop and the land on wh:ch 

they are applied. It is observed by Mr, Farey, in 
the twenty-fifth volume of the Annals of Agricul- 
ture, that, in the vicinity of Dunstable, they are 


‘used at the rate of from fifty to sixty bushels to the 


statute acre, fora complete dressing; and that they 
succeed well sown on clover in March or April, on 
dry chalky lands. They alse do much good, he says, 
to sward land, when applied during any part of the 
winter or spring; but they are never used on wheat. 
It is likewise further remarked by the same writer, 
that.in very dry seasons they do little service, except 
@p cold sward, which they invariably improve, and 
that on light land they require rain after being sown, 
in order to set them to work. 

Peat-ashes are found, from long experience, to be a 
very good manure. 

It is observed by Mr. Donaldson, in his View of 
the present State of Husbandry in Great Britain, 
that, in many parts of the kingdom, peat-earth, cut 
and dried in the course of summer, is the only fuel; 
and that the peat dug from the mosses, that are so 
firm as to bear cattle to tread on, is the best, both for 
fuel, and afterwards for manure. The ashes of what 
is pared from the surface of heaths and commons, by 
the cottagers in many parts, as about Bedford, are, he 
says, of little value, compared to those above-men- 
tioned. It is probable that Berkshire is the only dis- 


used in manufagtures (glass excepted) 





trict of Great, Britain, where peat-ashes, without 











mixture of-any other substance,-aré at present gene- 
rally used as st The ashes of peat, dug from 
extensive meadows in that county, have been proved, 
by the experience of sixty or seventy years, to be @ 
most excellent manure, when used asa to in 
on almost all kinds of crops; as. oats, wheat, barley, 
turnips, clover, sainfoin, meadows, pastures, &c, The 
quantity used is about twenty bushels, more or less, 
as the condition of the land seems to require; and 
the price about 3d. or 4d.the bushel. To such an 
extent is this mode of manuring carried on in that 
county, that the proprietors receive two or three hun- 
dred pounds the acre, for a liberty of cutting and 
carrying off peat to the depth of five or six feet. It 
would be absurd to suppose, says he, that the peat 
ashes of Berkshire are superior, as manure, to those 
in every other part of the island; and as their effects 
in that county, when applied to the soil, have been 
conspicuous for a great number of years, it is certain- 
ly a circumstance meriting the attention of those who 
reside where peat is the only fuel, to ascertain wheth- 
er peat-ashes in such districts do not all the 
fertilising qualities of those in Berkshire. The ex- 
periment is easily made: all that is necessary being to 
keep the ashes dry, and under cover during winter; 
and to sprinkle them with the hand over the crops in 
the spring, and at the rate above mentioned. 

It has been long since also observed by Mr. Miller, 
that these ashes are greatly bettered by being mixed 
with lime before they are laid on the land. 

Pot-Asues, the refuse or ashes remaining after 
the burning of different green vegetable matters, from 
which the alkaline salt called pot-ash has been ex- 
tracted, 

This kind of ashes has been found of great service 
to most sorts of land; but as they have been in a 
great measure deprived of their saline property, it is 


¥ | necessary to lay them on much thicker than any other 


sorts of ashes. Mr. Bradley observes, that a bushel 
and a half of these may be used in the room of a 
bushel of fresh ashes; and that they should always 
be mixed with some other light ingredient, which 


May be used in any quantity when laid on. very stiff 
¥ }fand; but, if the Jand be not Over Stiff, they may be}. 


laid Hpon it with less mixture. As in places farre- 
moved from the means of improvement, a substitute 
for common manures, that is of easy carriage, and 
can be had at a moderate expense, must be valuable, 
pot ash may be employed; for, from experiments that 
have been made, it appears that 200lbs. of it are suf- 
ficient for an acre of strong land. For lighter soils 
much less is required, if laid on by itself: on these, 
however, a compost of this and train or refuse oil, 
incorporated with mould, will be the best way of em- 
ploying it. Upon strong clays and deep loams, 
however, it ought always to be applied by itself. 
When the expense of carriage is considered, pot-ash 
will often be found a cheaper manure than lime: and 
in one respect it is superior; for the union of 
with all the different acids forms a neutral salt, 
which is in some degree useful in vegetation, whereas, 
eee —_ with the _— acid, it is almost 
entirely lost to the purposes of agriculture. 

A considerable part, if not the whole, of what is 

may be useful 

as a manure, after the purposes of the different ma- 
nufactures have been served; particularly in bleach- 
ing, the — of which will be found om in 
consequence of the mucilage or oil which it im- 
bibed from the cloth. its 

Soapers’ Asues are a compsition of wood-ashes 
and lime, remaining after the soap-makers have drawn 


off their lye. 

These are in general a very valuable manure; but 
there is great difference in the quality and effects of 
them. ‘Those from wood-ashes are the weakest sort, 
as, wood-ashes being very light and spongy, their 
salts are soon dissolved, and éxtracted by the ley; so 
that there remains but a very slight of salt in 
the ashes. But when the- soap-boi use of 








crop 
Farmers should therefore use soap-boiler "s-ashes with 
caution till they know their quality ‘and 
Wood-ashes and pot-ash are used in vortap-auiese Z 


for making soap; but in and near London, very. lit ed, 
barilla is employed... The ashes ¥ 


as they also take the salt from the ley, which was 
formerly rather superior to the ashes as a manure, 
ety had for nothing, being all thrown away as 
useless. ; 

‘This excellent manure was the Fle- 
mings with great success. Two of these aghes 
as for an acre of arable land: They should 

aid on the ground when the w is inclined to : 
be wet, in ender thos the rain may ssdlcanily dlaaiine 
a them in. . at : 
: soapers’ ashes principally consist of lime, whi 
is used by soap-makers to capeivn the alkaline salts of 
their fixed addition -of lime to the ashes is 
unnecessary. ‘They are general ag into compa 
with earth and well-fermented " ung, in the — 
tion of two loads of dung to one of . tad atiee . 
are then added, in the quantity of one to ten of 
this mixture, turning and incorporating ‘the whole 
com a . yo 
) quantity. pecessary for one ys or dee 

josie ten earloae wan acre. ifthe dung-has : ‘ 
been well fe » perhaps the most profitable way 
of using this compost may be as a top-dressing har- 
rowed in with the grain; taking care, however, that 
the caustic quality of the ashes be properly blunted 
by a sufficient mixture of dung and = 

_ These ashes, when beat small, may be made into’s 
rich compost with refuse oil and earth, and used as a 
top-dressing for young . They will destroy 
slugs and vermin of every iption, and are there- 
fore highly valuable on lands where the early 
is injured by the worm. Laid upon grass-lands*in 
= = of remy rapes 4 produces a deep ver- 

ure during winter, an early vigorous vege- 
tation in the spring; it is therefore particularly caleu- 
lated for cold wet pastures. —_~, 

A writer in the Museum Rusticum observes, that 
he has for a yon past received t 
using soapers’ asa manure, with which he dl- 
most constantly dresses . w. ~ but never 
uses it On account of its i ity. 
pe a ie 
earth, that is, two loads of earth to one of dung, 
placed in alternate layors to rot. After this has un- 
dergone a fermentation, he causes the whole 
heap to be and well mixed, leaving it for some 


time r to mellow. a 
He procures the sgppers’ ashes, and mixes ©.” 
them with the compost, is proportion of one load a 
of ashes to ten of the compost, leaving, for some - 

time, the whole to mellow ; and when wheat- 

seed time comes, #hout the end of Sef er ag 
he causes about ten cart-loads of Tich ¢ 
be laid in little heaps on each acre fg 
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tends to sow with wheat, thie mififiure is immediatel 
it in together the compost “ 
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The advantages resulting from this ‘practice on stiff 
* Soils, he says, are, many; particularly if the farmer 
be eareful in preparing his tilth, as he will-have a 


. Gea crop, which is a matter of no small consequence 
to him.» ' 


He hasalso tried this manure on lighter lands, and 


’ «fornd it-to answer extremely well, provided it have 


lain a considerable time in the compost, heap, to mel- 
low, andlessen its natural heat or causticity; but it 
agrees best by. far with clayey soils, and in such is 
worthy of being recommended as an excellent dress- 
ing for wheat-crops. 


" (From the New England Farmer.) 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 


The English carry agriculture to great perfection. 
Every-spot of ground capable of cultivation is im- 
proved. Wherever I have been, the fields are ge- 
sorely small, enclosed by hedges, and’made perfectly 
smeoth,*by means of cast iron rollers. Numerous 
trees are left to grow around the hedges, and scat- 
tered over the fields. These are so nicely trimmed, 
as to add greatly to the beauty of the country. Not 
a weed is suffered togrow. ‘The crops all look well, 
and are much more productive than ours. The cat- 
tle and sheep feed on grass up to their knees, and 
look, as wé should say, fit to kill—The slight en- 
closures that keep them in their pastures, would be 
but a poor protection against our lean, half fed, unru- 
ly animals. Hege the cattle have no need to break 
fences. They have fod sufficient within their own 
domains. I came here under the impression that the 
country was bare of trees. On the contrary, I find it 
better stocked in this respect than the thick settle- 
ments of our own country. We wantonly destroy 
trees as if they were of no value: here they are 
planted and nursed with as much care, as though 
they bore choice fruit 


(From the New England Farmer.) 

Product of the Newport Almshouse Farm, 1829. 
—30 tons hay; 200 bushels corn; 675-do. potatoes; 
$79 do. onions; 2232 bunches do.; 58 bushels barley; 
75 do. oats. 

The product of the farm exceeds that of any other 
year, and is yearly improving in walls, buildings, 
&e. About two acres for an orchard have been wall- 
ed in, in which trees will be set this season. There 
is at present, 55 acres cultivated; 574 in meadow. 
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(From the Southern, Agriculturist.) 
CABBAGES. 


For these a seed bed should be prepared. The 
ground should be well manured, broken up; and made 
as fine as possible. It should then be divided into 
small beds of four feet width, which will give much 
facility for weeding the young plants; across these, 
drills should be drawn about an inch deep and three 
inches apart, into which the seeds should be scattered 
very evenly and thin. Most persons err in sowing 
these too thick, in consequence of which the plants 
are lost, espegially if it be in sammer,. In the spring 
of the year and she autumn, the seed bed will need 
no protection, but during the summer months unless 
this be afforded them, germinating qualities of 
the seeds, however will be destroyed by the 
sun, and even if, from a combination of favorable cir- 
cumstances, they germinate and eome through, they 
will be vey ee killed. The bést mode of 
P=tecting t with which we are acquainted, is to 
make a slight saffold over them, about three feet 

veg ay Bony a  gunher of green bushes, 
t ‘ e the ground completely. The den- 
sity of this shade will continue ab loog as needed, 


—— — 

which will” be-durimg the germination of the seeds. 
All plants,.as sogh as they are up, require heat and 
light; the first will be abundantly afforded by the 
temperature of the soil and atmosphere, without the 
direct influence of the sun, which, as we before stat- 
ed, would prove at this time injurious. The height 
of scaffolding will permit a sufficient quantity of re- 
flected light to pass to the young plants, and as they 
advancé in their growth, and require more of both of 
these, the demand will be answered by the falling of 
the leaves from the branches used as a covering-— 
thus, gradually affording as much heat and light as 
they require, until the whole having fallen, the 
plants are exposed to the rays of the sun—a few 
dried branches alone intervening, which may,or may 
not be taken away. The seeds for such plants as 
may be required in spring, ought to be sown late in 
autumn;’ should this not be done from any cause, 
they may be sown during the winter, but they run 
much hazard of being killed during some of the cold 
spells, especially when very young. A scaffolding 
should therefore be erected over them, but nothing 
placed thereon. Hay, straw, or even green bushes, 
should be provided, and on the approach of cold 
weather, they should be thrown on the scaffold, 
which ought not to be more than eighteen inches 
high; this should be removed on the recurrence of 
mild weather. The plan of protecting them by 
throwing the straw &c. over the plants, is bad; as, 
in the first place, this is not always effectual; and, 
secondly, very many of the plants are destroyed by 
it. ‘The sowing of the seed should take place six 
weeks or two months previous to the time intended 
for setting them out, as they will take fully that time 
to reach a proper size. 

The varieties commonly grown among us, are the 
Early York, Sugar-loaf, Battersea, Green-glazed and 
Drum-head, which mature in the order in which they 
are here named. These are all excellent, but we 
would prefer the three last for the plantation garden. 
Although cabbages can be had at all seasons of the 
year with us, yet they are in their greatest perfec- 
tion during the winter. Those grown for summer 
use, are generally very indifferent, and scarcely re- 
pay the trouble of Taising them. “For the winter, 
the Battersea and Drum-head should be chosen, but 
for the late spring, summer, and early autumn crops, 
the Green glazed only, can be used with advantage; 
at those seasons of the year cabbages are subject to 
the destructive depredations of worms which prey 
upon their leaves, and render the whole } cog unfit 
for use. The Green-glazed cabbage, from some 
cause or other, is entirely exempt from this, and 
forms a strong contrast, exhibiting its large broad 
leaves entire, while those of every other variety are 
completely riddled and more resemble heney combs 
than leaves. But this variety is coarse, and not to 
be recommended when the others are to be had. We 
therefore suggest the propriety of sowing the Green- 
, a cabbage seeds in February, March, April, May, 

une and July, and transplanting them as soon as 
they are large enough. ‘They will be fit for use in 
the months of July August, September and Oc- 
tober, and will continue good during the winter if 
not used. During all of the other mgnths, the Bat- 
tersea and Drum-head should be sown. The seeds 
sown in September and October, which will be for 
the first spring crop, ought to be from Europe—those 
of American growth, will send out seed stalks early 
in the spring, sometimes without heading, whilst 
those from English setds, will cabbage and remain 
firm. ‘Those iutended for summer and autumn use, 
should be from American seeds, as plants. raised from 
European, cannot at those periods withstand the heat 
of our climate. 

The preparation of the ground for the crop, next 
demands our attention. It should be ploughed and 
harrowed, uatil it is brought into a fine tilth: let the 
plough then lay off furrows three feet apart, and as 





deep as can be done by the plough passing twice 


-~ 
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through each, into this the manure should be spread, _ 
in considerable quantities, as the cabbage can ; 
be manured too highly, and well repays the i 
allowed. it. Animal manures are undoub' the 
best; but we have used a compost made of &ni 
manure and marsh mud, with very great effect, 
the cabbages were superior to those where the m 
had not been used. After the manure has 
spread, the plough should refurn and ‘cover it, by 
throwing a furrow on each side. If it is intended to 
cultivate them in ridglets they may be left in thig 
state, but if level surface be preferred, the harrow 
should be.passed over the tops lightly, taking can 
not to disturb the manure buried beneath. The plantg’ 
should be removed from the seed-beds, (selecting the { 
largest,) and transplanted on these rows, at the dig 
tance of from two or three feet apart—this distanog: 
must be regulated by the variety and the richness of 
the soil, or quantity of mantire used. Should the 
earth be dry, water should be poured into the holes 
where the plants are to set, which if bétter than wa. 
tering them after they are planted out. Except dur. 
ing the winter, they should be shaded until they 
have taken root, by sticking a bush to the south of } 
them. The after culture consists in keeping the 
ground very loose and clear of weeds; if they had 
been planted on ridglets, they may be worked by the 
plough which should run as near the plants as possi- 
ble throwing the earth from them; it should then im 
mediately return it. to them, which will leave the 
ground in a very loose state—near to, and between 
the plants on the ridglets, the hoe must be used. If 
the plants have been set out on a level surface, the 
cultivator may be used with great success, and if two 
of the lines only be used at first, they may be ron 
very near, so as to leave but little work for the hog 
todo. These workings may be repeated whenever 
it is thought the plants require it. At each ploughing 

a little additional earth should be thrown to the sides 
of the ridglet; and the oftener these workings are re 
peated the better, as few plants will so well repay 
this frequency of work. The Early York, will re 
quire at least two months from the time they are 
transplanted, before any of them will head. The 
Battersea and Sugarloaf, about a fortnight more, and 
the Drumheads about three months. This know- 
ledge enables us to judge of the proper time for set- 
ting out each, which should be the length of time 
above stated, prior to the time they are wanted. For 

a winter crop, it is best to sow the seeds on : 
ground, in April, and let them there remain until the 
months of July and August—they will be much har- 
dier plants than those raised from seed sown in June 
and 5 uly. The most eligible months for transplant 
ing cabbages, are July and August, for winter; Octo- 
ber and November, for early spring,and March for 
late spring crops. 


(From the New York Farmer.) 
PRINCE’S LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN, 
At Flushing, Long Island. 


This were was regularly established at the vil- 
lage of Flushing, ten miles from the city of New 
York, in the year 1750, by William Prince, father of 
the present proprietor. 

In the year 1776, on the 29th day of August, the 
British troops took possession of the village of Flush- 
ing, great numbers of troops were stationed in the 
neighbourhood, and at one time, ten thousand were 
marching into the place inone day. Sir W. Erskine 
who commanded the army that took possession, sent 
a guard of three men immediately for its protection. © 
The guard continued its services for six weeks, when 
order was again established, and no injury was done. 
The nursery at that period was completely filled 
with trees of the finest growth and saleable #ize, but 
all vtnene depend . off with the continent, the 
trees were di jor hoop-poles to the coopers 
in New York. ~ Mr. Prince wa enabled still to com 
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tinue his business, and an extensive sale of American | the ras a yellow colour, ad toreause st 


‘ve trees and shrabs to the British and German 
wate send as presents to their friends in England 
y compensated him for his losses, 


particularly of fruit trees. Sali 

The garden comprises, with the nurseries attached 
to it, upwards of forty acres,and contains about 10,000 

ies and varieties of plants. ‘Ten acres, on the 
south-west side of the principal road through the vil- 
lage, comprise the old American Nursery, devoted. to 
fruit, ornamental, forest, and flowering plants, of a 
size suitable for sale. ‘The remaining thirty acres, 
on the opposite side of the road, with the exception of 
the nd used by the family dwelling, and that of 
Wa. R. Prince, are entirely devoted to the general 
and miscellaneous purposes of a Botanic and Horticul- 
tural garden. . p 
The green-house department comprises six exten- 
sive hot-houses, averaging each from 50 to 80 feet in 
length, and double the usual depth—the whole con- 
taining from 20 to 30 thousand plants in pots. 

Some idea may be formed of the estimation in 
which our native forest trees are held in Europe, by 
the following quantities of seed annually sent across 
the Atlantic, principally to Great Britain, France and 
Germany, by Mr. Prince—200 bushels of acorns, 40 
to 50 of the seeds of the Tulip tree, or White wood, 
20 to 30 of the different kinds of maple, 20 to 30 
(clean and in balls) of Pines, 10 of Cypress balls, 10 
to 12 of Ash, 12 to 15 of Elm, 20 to 25 of Red Ce- 
dar berries, and considerable numbers of Dogwood, 
Sassafras, Birch, Magnolia, and others. The Mag- 
nolia, the beauty and pride of the American forest, is 
greatly admired by Europeans.— Mr. Prince forwards 
about one bushel of clean seed, which he collects from 
standard trees in his own garden. For this seed he 
obtains eight dollars per quart. The introduction 
and acclimation in France, of American forest trees, 
suitable for timber and fuel, is held by enlightened 
landholders and statesmen of France, as a subject of 
no small national importance. 

The propagation of plants by cuttings, layers, in- 
oculations, and other methods, is under the special su- 
perintendence of Mr. Alfred S. Prince. ‘The number 
thus annually increased, is from 70 to 100,000. 
Among these are about ten or fifteen thousand peach 
trees. On each side of the broadest walks, specimen 
trees of foreign importation are planted out, to furnish 
grafts for ‘propagating the different kinds. Squares 
of trees are also formed for the same purpose, and for 
testing the quality and identity of the fruits. An ex- 
tensive piece of ground is planted with native herba- 
ceous plants systematically arranged, and labelled 
with painted sticks. ‘Those that are natives of the 
more southern states, have frames placed over them 
in winter for their protection. Many advantages arise 
from having a division of labour—particularly so im- 
portant a branch as the propagation of plants, under 
the management of one person. It tends to prevent 
mistakes in selling, and to insure identity, by con- 
centrating the efforts and knowledge of the superin- 
tendent, who is expected to become extensively read 
and versed in the physiology, anatomy, and synonymes 
of plants. 

r. Prince enumerates in his catalogue, near two 
hundred kinds of native and foreign peach trees, “‘se- 
lected on account of their size, flavour, or time of ri- 

ning, from among the best kinds imported from 

urope, as well as from such as have originated in 
America.” 
Mr. P. considers the disease called the Yellows, to 


be contagious, by means of the farina of the flowers. 


This disease, it will be recollected, is far more des- 
tructive than the depredations of worms and insects. 
Having three trees in-a row, he found one side of one 
of the outside trees to be affected by the Yellows. On 
the succeeding year, the side-of the middle one next 
to the diseased part, became affected—and thusin suc- 
cession until all three were entirely diseased and dead. 

-The effects of the disease on the trées, are, to give 











bunch- 






es of sickly stems to shoot out in vafieus paris 
branches. ‘The only:remedy, if Mr. Prince is correct, 
1s to cut down the tree on the first appearance of the 
disease. We believe this is the course pursued by 
several in this vicinity, who are very successful in the 
culture of this fine fruit. Nn de 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 4 - 


Representations from various quarters have been 
made to the Pennsyivanta HorricutTuraL Socie- 
TY, of the extensive and increasing ae of insects 
upon the fruits of our country, particularly the Plum, 
Peach, Apricot, Nectarine and Morello Cherry. 
These insects attack and destroy the fruit before it 
attains to maturity; and in many places, great num- 
bers of fruit trees of this description, only stand to 
disappoint the hopes of the cultivator, and to render 
his care and labour entirely useless. This Society, 
being fully sensible of the great\importance of these 
delicious fruits, not only to the comfort, but to the 
health of the people, and particularly to the inhabi- 
tants of large and populous cities; and being inmpress- 
ed with a belief, that if means can be devised to des- 
troy these insects, fruits, which are now so scarce, as 
to be attainable only by the affluent, will be so abun- 
dant, that all classes of the community may enjoy 
them; have- thought that they could not perform a 
more useful or acceptable service to their fellow citi- 
zens, than to seek, in the most efficacious manner, for 
the best means of destroying these foes to our health 
and enjoyment. This service, in the opinion of the 
Society, will be best performed, by offering such suita- 
ble reward for the discovery of an antidote to the evil, 
as will stimulate ingenuity, industry, vigilance and 
attention to the best exertions. 'To do this effectually, 
it is requisite to ask the assistance of their fellow citi- 
zens, in uniting with the Society, to raise the necessa- 
ry funds, that a suitable premium may be offered for 
this important discovery. 

The Society therefore respectfully suggest, that all 
persons, who are willing to promote this interesting 
national object, should subscribe such sums as they 
think proper, upon the pledge of this association, that 
the funds so raised shall be faithfully applied, and that 
no payment will be made except for such a discovery, 
as in the judgment of the Society, will afford a com- 
plete and effectual remedy for the evil. It is propos- 
ed that the subscriptions to be made shall be in sums 
not less than one dollar; and that two thousand dol- 
lars be raised for this object. 

By order of the Society. 
J. R. Incersoxy, President. 

{Subscriptions received by the Editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer.] 


FALL SOWING OF SEEDS. 

Cabbages, Parsnips, Carrots, Spinach, and Onions 
are sowed to the best advantage in the fall, when it 
is desirable to get them early the next season, Mil- 
ler’s Gardener’s Dictionary says, “to cultivate patsnips, 
sow the seeds in autumn, soon after they are ripe; by 
which means the seed will come early the following 
spring, and let the plants get strong before the weeds 
will grow so as to injure them. ‘The young plants 
never materially suffer through the severity of the 
season.” 





Exper Leaves, put around the roots of peach 
trees, is recommended as a perfect antidote for the in- 
jury arising from worms.—V. Y. Farmer. 

Several persons have been convicted for robbing an 
orchard in Bridge street, in Salem, (Mass.) and have 
been fined ten dollars for their offence. 

A boy named Perez Wade has been sentenced in 
Plymouth, (Mass.) to € months imprisonment for 
stealing fruit; it was a second offence. - 
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_« FOR THE BEST. BUTTER,  -% 
A firet premium of one hundred ee 
A second premium of fifty dollars, te 
Be i a hl r of the Massachusetts - 
Society for i griculture, for the best . 
ter, from any state in the Union, exhibited a Bosom. 


of ee 


on the second day of December 1830. an > 
A sum raised by private subscription has been plac 

ed inthe hands of the Trustees of said Sotiety by 2 %~ * 

number of the most respectable citizens of Boston, to 


poy the above pi a a shit 
e object. Mis by i >’ if praetica ble, 
an exhibition at Béston of the best butter made in 


any of the states, is to promote improvement, near 
home, in the process of making pod prenieviog an ar- 
ticle of very general consumption. a 
_ The country.gt large wil) also benefit by so éxtém- 
— comipeti pk a prizes. ‘“ pil” 
quantity by any one person femi- |” 
um, to be not less than three hundred weight—put up 
in new tubs or firkins, with the competitor's name 
and place of residence marked thereon. Any re- 
markable attention to nicety in the manner of putting 
up the butter will not escape the notice of bh ex- 
pay ny Sor acne veal, 
a further encouragement to competitors, 
all persons who cond batter will haveran op A 
on the day after the exhibition, to sell at public auc- 
tion without expense. The most liberal price maj 
be expected for a large quantity of ge utter, oe 
up for family use, as there is, probably, no market in 
the Union better than that of on. 

All parcels intended for the premium, agreéably to 
the above notice, must be sent on or before the first day 
of December, to the icultural Warehouse, care 
of Mr. John B. Russell, No. 52, North Market 
street, Boston, and on Thursday the ‘second day of 
pono! at 10 oieleek, A. fos committee of com- 
petent judges, to be appoi the Trustees, wi 
attend to a the net, said to-cawasl the ~ 
miums, which will be paid in the afternoon of the 
same day, at the same place, by the Treasurer of the 
Society; and on the following day, all such parcels 
as have 3 been previously disposed of at private 
sale, may be sold at auction by.an auctioneer appoint- 
ed by the Trustees, and reasonable public notice Will _ 
be given of such gale, 7 

N. B. Persons intending to be competitors are par- 
ticularly desired to notify such intention by letter, 
addressed to Benjamin Guild, Esq. post ped, Bos. 
ton, several days. previous to the exhibition, that ar- 
rangements may be made ingly. 

Ricu’p SuLivay, 


Peter C.Brooxs, | Committee of 
Joun Hearp, Jr. _ Trustees, 
Goruam Parsons, 

Boston, Sept. 1830. aX 


BEES. 

The attention of the public has been of late often 
called to the culture of bees. My own experience 
+and what I believe to be ee improvements in 

their management. and in construction of. their 
hives, have been’such as to enable me to make state- 
ments which have ont some rom intelli- 
gent keepers of apiaries, which a deserve still. 
more than they have received. ‘I have practised thé 
making of hives 14 inches 
perforated by three round ‘an inch in diameter, 
which «ate to be placed each other in order to _ 
remove the top hive without disturbing or 
the bees. ‘ ot 

The present year I had swartns from six rye a4 
One came out on the 5th of June; it into a hix 
over which I placed another, and at the same time 

ive upon that from which the swarm 
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Rad issued. On the Sist of Jaly I took off my-top 
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‘arfpone pounie of gond honey and it 
irty-one pounds of oney, tha 
ich had put a the old hive twenty-two 


making Fifty-three pounds of pure. honey, 
nd my six hives yielded one hundred and eighty- 

I added an empty hive to each, leaving a suffici- 
ent quantity of honey in them severally for the win- 
ter, and still, without impairing their winter supply. 
When these top hives are removed this fall, they 
will be found to contain much honey. 

Esenezer WItTHINGTON. 
Dorchester, August 14, 1830. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
GARDEN OPERATIONS FIT FOR LADIES. 


We would wish every lady who lives in the coun- 
try not only to be fond of botany, to collect specimens, 
dry them between blotting paper compressed with a 

of hot sand, and then gum them into a leger 
indexed. according to the natural system; but we 
would wish them to devote a portion of every day, in 
favourable weather in open air, and in unfavourable 
weather under a veranda or in a green house, to some 
of the lighter operations of gardening, for health’s 
sake, and for giving a zest for in-door enjoyments. 
Cutting out weeds with a light spud, which does not 
require stooping; stirring the surface with a light two 
pronged spud, the prongs of which need not be much 
_ than those of a carving fork, and the handle of 
willow or poplar, or cane not thicker than a fishing rod; 
and pruning, with the sliding shears, shrubs from three 
to seven feet high, are operations which do not require 
stdoping, and which may be performed during the 
hottest sunshihe, by the use A p~ Epinal hat, or a 
broad brimmed straw hat, or other light broad brim- 
med hat of any sort. Thinning out and tying up her- 
baceous plants and low shrubs; tying up climbers and 
twiners, and tying the shoots of trained trees ta trel- 
or to nails, with eyes fixed in walls; cutting off 
decayed flowers, flower-stems, withered roses, and 
dead points of shoots and leaves; and pruning shrubs 
under three feet high, require stooping, and are fit op- 
erations for mornings and evenings, and for cloudy 
weather. Watering is best performed in the evening; 
and if any lady wishes to do this in a masterly man- 
ner, she ought to have one of Siebe’s rotatory garden 
engines, fitted up with a wheel and handles like a 
wheelbarrow: this she may whee] along the walks; 
and, by an operation not tuo severe for ahealthy young 
woman, and which would add greatly to the strength 
of her arms and the tranquility of her nights, throw 
the water from thirty to forty feet in every direction. 
We would much rather see ladies at these operations 
common to all countries, than see them shifting and 
otherwise working with sickly hot house pots, which 
cannot be done well without more or less affecting the 
hands. Watering with a light or small sized Reid’s 
syringe, or Macdougal’s syringe, would not, perhaps, 
be an unfiting operation for a lady; but the best of all 
may be watering with a neat little green flower pot, the 
supply of water being near at hand; and obtained from 
a cock, on no account by dipping, or carried to her by 
some attendant friend or maid. The care and water- 
ing of neat little alpine plants in pots, is what most 
ladies are very fond of; and one of the principal enjoy- 
ments of city ladies, who know plants only or chiefly 
as pictures, consists in performing this operation. The 
plants to be presented to such amateurs ought to be 
plants that require water at least once a day, and that 

‘ow fast to require tying up, and make frequent dead 
fon to require picking and dressing. The principle 
is, something to be taken care of, and to care for and 
depend on us; something that requires labour, the be- 
Fpning and ending of all improvement and enjoyment. 

ving said so much ting garden operations fit 
for.ladies, we shall add that we should feel extremely 











ebliged to any lady living in a district much in the 





trade of working in straw, if she would undertake to 
us afew Epinal hats: manufactured, and sent to 
and Sinclair’s Viridarium for sale. ‘These 
hats do not require the straw to be platted, and they 
would come, we think, exceedingly cheap, and fit 
both forrich and poor, We will send our pattern hat 
to the first lady who writes that she will undertake 
this service for her country-women. ([Loudon’s Mag. 


(From the Salem Gazette.) 


HOW TO PREVENT DWELLING HOUSES 
BEING HAUNTED. 

Messrs. Editors.—Many people whose circumstan- 
ces might enable them to enjoy even more than a 
common portion of domestic felicity, are rendered mis- 
erable, by reason that the houses they live in are 
haunted. A fiend, of a most frightful aspect, enters 
their bolted doors, stalks through their kitchens, their 
parlours and their bed chambers, a frightful noi- 
ses—sometimes hoarse, sometimes shrill; overturning 
chairs, the tables, the crockery, &c. and throwin 
every thing into confusion. The name of this foul fien 
is Domestic Discord; and it is of that species of demons 
which when once having obtained strong ion, 
is almost impossible to be cast out. ‘Therefore I shall 
propose means to prevent the evil, rather than reme- 
dies for it in its inveterate stage of existence. 

Before giving your hand in marriage, examine crit- 
ically the character of the person with whom you pro- 
pose forming this important connection; and prefer 
those qualities which will wear well, to such as are 
merely showy. A fine face,a genteel air and figure, 
a charming voice, ready elocution, quickness of wit— 
however attractive—are poor substitutes for sound 
sense cultivated by useful education, prudence, integ- 
rity, benevolence, together with the residue of the 
train of domestic virtues. 

Expect not unalloyed felicity in the marriage state. 
Such an unreasonable expectation must ever prove the 
parent of disappointment. If you think your bride an 
angel, or that the man who gives you his hand in mar- 
riage will through life act towards you the part of a 
heroin romance, a few years, perhaps a few months or 
weeks, will show you your mistake; and the never fail- 
ing disappointment of such romantic expectations 
tends to produce coldness, alienation, and bitterness 
of mind. The angels “neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage;” this kind of contract and relation is be- 
tween mere mortals, who, at best, have some failin 
which must be overlooked or patiently borne. 

As before marriage, you cannot be too critical, a 
terwards you can a. be too candid in your judg- 
ment of each other. If you find some unexpected 
flaws in temper, or foibles in character, assiduously 
endeavour to cure them, not by reproaches, but by all 
the winning arts of prudence and benevolence; or, if 
they should prove incurable, bear them, as much as 
possible with good humour. Meanwhile look stead- 
fastly and chiefly on the bright side of character; and 
see whether the good qualities do not balance, or even 
outweigh, the faulty ones. Your wife, perhaps, is 
peevish in her temper, and sometimes scolds; but if 
she is neat, industrious, frugal, faithful to all your in- 
terests, you have more cause for self-congratulation, 
than for murmuring. Perhaps your husband is hasty 
and choleric—when he uses passionaté expressions to 
wards you, let not the law of kindness depart from 
your tongue, but requite them with mild and soothing 
words: if you be yoked with a fool, an habitual drun- 
kard, or an unfeeling brute, all this will not avail, but 
if your husband be a man of understanding and sensi- 
bility of heart, by patience and good humour, on your 
part, you will be able to calm the tempest, and soothe 
the asperities of his mind. 

Ever prize the chain of domestic friendship as the 
choicest of all your household furniture; frequently ex- 
amine every link; if any should grow weak,strengthen 
it; should any happen to gather rust, burnish it till its 
lustre be fully restored; so will you shun the grievous 
calamity of many, that of living ina house. 
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 s MISCELLANEOUS. 


ACCOUNT OF DAVID WILSON. 


This singular individual was one of the 
emigrants to Kentucky.—From the time of hig Set. 
tlement in the country, till within a few years Past, 
he resided a few miles south of Port William at the 
mouth of Kentucky river, on the waters of 
creek. The place of his abode and his style of }iy. 
ing are not more remarkable, than the character g 
the individual himself; and all I could learn of and 
concerning him, are in perfect harmony and 
we go by habitation in which he spent so 
an ppy days, was composed of round poles 
Kentucky mud, It consisted of two a Lire 
simply,jwith no out-house or cellar. During his 7. 








sidence in this singular place of abode, he became 
the husband of five wives, and the father of forty-aiz 
children. , 

According to his own account of himself, he was 
born in New Jersey, in the year-1728. He isin 
height about five feet six inches. His muscular 
frame and strength of constitution, seemed to hayg 
defied the decay of years, or the hardships and buf 
fetings of a backwoods life. The scientific and oy. 
rious have examined the conformation of this si 
lar being, so far as practicable, and they represent hi 
ribs, unlike those of his fellow mortals, separate and 
distinct, but as united together, forming on each side 
a solid sheet of bone; in short, that the vital part is 
safely deposited ina “strong box,” defying all at 
tacks of foes from without. 

At the age of 96, he was in the enjoyment of en. 
tire health; his teeth all sound, his weight about 160, 
and his muscular strength truly astonishing. He 
never shook hands with an athletic man, but he gave 
him such a grip that he was fain to beg for merty, 
At that advanced age, he could perform more labor 
than ordinary men cculd in the prime of life. His 
neighbors mention as a proof not only of his good 
constitution, but of his undiminished activity, that at 
his advanced age, he would leap from the ground, 
and crack his feet together, with the agility of a boy 
of sixteen. 

Some five or six years since, he removed to India- 
na, there to build himself a new habitation, plant a 
new colony, and become the father of a new race. 
He is now living near Versailles, Ripley county, In- 
diana, with his sixth wife, and has two children of 





Epvcation is a companion which no misfortune cat 
depress—no crime can destroy—no enemy can alien- 
ate—no despotism enslave. At home a friend—abroad 
an introduction—in solitude a solace—and in soci 
an ornament. It chastens vice—it guides virtue—it 
gives at once grace and government to genius: without 
it what is man? A splendid slave, a reasoning sa- 
vage. 





It is stated in a New York paper that women were 
found by a benevolent inquirer, making duck trow- 
sers at four cents a pair, and cotton shirts at seven 
cents a piece! 

Is it possible, said a countryman on reading this, 
that the New York ducks wear trowsers! and the 
shirts were for the drakes no doubt!!' This is amaz- 
ing—it beats the very dandies. 





EPITAPH 

On Thomas Kemp, hanged for Sheep Stealing. 
Here lies the body of ‘Thomas Kemp, 
Who lived by wool, but died by hemp; 
There’s nothing would suffice this glutton, 
But, with the fleece, to steal the mutton; 
Had he but work’d, and lived uprighter, 
He’d ne’er been hung for a sheep-biter. 
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are erected of peng | or Jolat, neactions in w 
lial tpl FARMOR, bottom and a large one for t , and the staves fit- | but last week's prices have been obéair , 
a ted to them, ‘They generally contain from five to ten | quality. Corn has come in sparingly, atid 
: Battmore, Frmar, Oct. 8, 1830. hogsheads. These Jeach-tubs are arranged in rows | ready sale during the week and improved in price 
earlieg convenient to the kettles, and are not necessarily un- | w. the close; sales yesterday at 53 a 54: 
nis set. POTASH—ENQUIRY. — cover. Mga a Day pe. wad bp ouin re we | white, and 56 cents for yellow. No change in rye. * 
‘s . SurrH: Cambridge, E. S. Maryland, Oct. 6. e seen, is a tight roof, suppor sts, to cover ail ; : Sue 
1 Ar. - have for several years contemplated the estab- the kettles, To supply the leach-tubs with water, a Py it i yo $00 Gonsiderehle Sesicetan rye - 
of Mil lishment of a Potash Manufactory, as a very profita- | high pump is used, with a simple conductor passing 5.65 per bushel. : 
of liy. ble and fit associate with agriculture. A year ago, I | over the row of tubs with holes in it to let water into Boston Marxer, Oct-2 - 
cter of made a few pounds of “potash,” and as much “pearl- | each. The price of potash in New York on the Ist Pieus..~ffhe Ginssétienn hele bain chiefly bcm. 
of and ash,” both of excellent quality. On this small scale, | October was $5.50, and that of pearlash $5.75 per 100 | 6.1.04 to the usual demand for consumption, which hes 
d good [ had no difficulty; but on a larger one I am quite at | lbs. We repeat that this is not pretended to be more | }.., supplied at prices cor : with our lass 
O Many a loss, as to the fixtures; and my am object is to | than a crude sketch, drawn from memory, and must of ectathons: Is ae. snesnce have bead tal 
leg and make the inquiry through your va uable paper. course be very imperfect, both as to detail and fact; or shi ing saidinn to about 1000 bbls. at $54 a 
tments, I know there must be a wooden cistern for the | and we shall be obliged to any gentleman who will $58 per 4 Baltimore, Howard street ‘bbl sar 
his re. liziviation: I am aware, too, of the necessity » - furnish a correct one. 5.75; Do. wharf, a eta » per bbl, new, ’ 
yaporating pans; but I am wholly ignorant of the . 
Sant oligit B pred and structure saan, and of the | A Nose Arrie.—Mr. Wilkes, the nu Se market for Southern Corn has sus- 
most suitable and economical laboratory, and furnace, | and gardener, has presented to the Editor of the tained some improvement on our last reported 4 


and the arrangements in general, for an establishment 
on a moderate scale, fora farmer; I would wish to 
know, too, whether the mass when evaporated to 
dryness is fused in the same vessel? and whether for 
“potash” fusing is necessary at al]? also whether the 
cost and trouble of converting “potash” into “pearl- 
ash,” and the necessary loss of weight, are compen- 
sated by the difference of price? how much will a 
cord of oak wood produce? whether it is put up for 
market in barrels? how much in — a barrel will 
contain? and what is the usual price 

An answer to these, or even some of these inqui- 
ries, and such other points, as may be thought neces- 
sary for the process to be well executed, from any of 
your readers,,who may have it in their power, will 
be highly estimated by a large class of citizens, and 
most especially by J.E.M 


We are able to say a few words by way of answer 
to the queries of our respected correspondent, and but 
afew. It is hoped some of our friends in the north 
will furnish us a detailed description of a potash es- 
tablishment, and of the of manufacture. 
We have often seen the potash factories in the north 
part of New York, but, not conceiving that it would 
ever be of any use, omitted to qualify ourselves for 
giving such an account of them as is now desirable. 
n all the cities and villages of New York, “potash 
kettles” are kept for sale at the hardware stores. 
They are generally in form, pretty exact hemispheres, 
calculated to contain from sixty to a hundred gallons. 
They are of cast iron, about an inch thick, with pro- 
jections on the outside for their support in the mason 
work. From one to half a dozen of these kettles are 
.eet in a furnace, and as many furnaces are erected as 
may be wanted—all in the plainest possible manner. 
They are filled nearly full of ley, the process of eva- 
poration is begun, and the kettles are kept supplied 
with fresh ley by a small stream from a conductor 
passing over them. As the process proceeds a ladle is 
used for stirring the liquid, and assalts are found in the 
bottom of the kettles they are taken up by the ladle 
and conveyed toa reservoir. After a sufficient quan- 
tity of salts has thus been obtained, they are put into 
“melting kettles” for fusion, or ‘melting down,” as it 
iscalled. This is an interesting process, and general- 
ly attracts the attention of the neighbouring people, 
who come from considerable distances to see it. 
When this process has once been commenced, it is 
continued till completed, night and day. ‘The melt- 
ing kettles are believed to be different from those used 
in the boiling, though of the same construction: but 
we are unable to say in what they differ. After the 
process of fusion, the salts are allowed to cool, when 
the mass is broken up and packed into barrels for sale. 
Each barrel we believe contains about 400 lbs. The 
cisterns for lixiviation, called ‘‘leach-tubs,” are some- 
times in the form of inverted cones, and made by 

with hoops and staves; sometimes they are 
square, for which purpose quadrangular frames 


American Farmer, one of the most beautiful apples he 
ever saw. Mr. W. was walking in his nursery a few 
mornings since, and observing a single apple on one 
of the young trees, touched it, when it fell into his 
hand. Although its size and weight are sufficiently 
remarkable, measuring 14 inches in circumference 
and weighing one pound two ounces, they are lost in 
the admiration excited by its exceeding beauty. It is 
without speck or blemish, of a very light lemon color, 
with a slight blush on one side; of a somewhat flat 
form, perfectly circular, the eye and stem deeply sunk, 
the surface perfectly smooth, and the skin quite trans. 
parent—indeed the apple appears to have been made 
of wax. Wishing to ascertain whether it was as firm 
inside as it is beautiful without, we tried its specific 
gravity, when it displaced one pint and half a gill of 
water, leaving a small part ex ; and on sinking 
it entirely, it displaced half a gill more, clearly prov- 
ing its perfect soundness and solidity. We have not 
yet been able to ascertain its specific name—it is be- 
lievéd from its form not to be a “monstrous pippin,” 
and its beauty certainly entitles it to a more pleasing 

en. By the way, there are many things in 
friend Wilkes’ nursery, green house and gerden, well 
worthy of public attention. 





PomecraNnaTes.—A much respected lady has 
complimented the Editor with three fine poi 5 
ates, taken from a tree which ripened one hundred 
‘and twenty three. They are fully ripe, and one of 
them measures nine inches and g quarter in circum- 
ference. The beautiful tree which bears this fruit, is 
cultivated more for ornament than fruit, being loaded 
with beautiful scarlet flowers and fruit at the same 
time, though even the latter is worthy of attention 
when a proper situation can be given it. When pro- 
tected by a wall on the north, and by a covering of 
straw during the inclemencies of midwinter, the 
pomegranate will ripen its fruit in tolerable perfection. 


Pioveus.—Our agricultural friends will not fail to 
notice the cut of McCormick’s plough on the last page. 
It was taken from a beautiful model by Mr. Horton 
the Engraver, and is creditable to his skill. We 
think manufacturers would do well to give likenesses 
of their ploughs in this way, as it would enable far- 
mers to judge of their excellence at once. Ploughs 
of this model are kept for sale at Sinclair and Moore’s 
in this city. 





Purapetpaia Market, October 2. 

Four anp Meat.—Sales of $000 barrels super- 
fine flour were made in the early part of the week at 
$5.124 a 5.25; the stock being much reduced holders 
again demanded 5.25, at which price about 900 bbls. 
have since been taken for export. Sales of rye flour 
at $.624 2 $.65. Early in the week 104 hh 
meal gold at 12.75, and 40 hhds. at 18, 
174 hhds. have been sold at the latter price, and 1 
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the arrivals have not been large, and prime 
been sold at 60c. and yellow flat 59 a 62c; Northern 
is selling at 66 a 664, and prime heavy Oats $5 a 366. 
per bushel. No cargo sales of Rye and supplies li- 
mited.— Courier. 





Latest Forrien News. 

By an arrival at New-York we have intelligence 
from England to the 27th August, the most impor- 
tant item of which is that announcing the opening of ,” 
the West India trade to our commerce. A letter’ 
from Liverpool, published in the New-York Ameri-. 


can says: 
be worth the postage of a 


My dear Sir:—It ae | 
letter to you, to know that the West Indi question. 
on the 


is settled. ‘The President is toissue his 

in conformity with the last act of C 

subject; and on its arrival in this country, the Order 
in Council of the 27th of July, 1827, (issued you 
recollect in Gallatin'’s teeth) will be abolished, and 
the act of Parliament of 5th July, 1825, which opens 
the West India trade to other countries, will be ex- 
tended to the United States, and all discrimi 
duties will bé abolished. ‘There is no treaty come, or 
probably to come; but as we understand it, a commu- 
nication from the British government importing that 
if, on the receipt of the despatch here, the President 
of the United States shall issue his proclamation, 
giving effect to the act of the last Congress, the di- 
rect trade between the United States and the British 
West Indies shall be renewed, upon the terms stated 
in that act. . 


Charles X. had taken up his residence at Lulworth 
Castle, Dorsetshire, where he would remain di 
his stay in England. Prince Polignac was 4 
and remained in prisonat La Manche. The general 
aspect of affairs in France, indicated the return of 
peace and order. As was expected, the harvest 
in England, instead of being injured by bad weather, 
bid fair to be very plentiful, grain was declining. 

Enauiso Markets. 

Commercialletters were received from Liverpool; 
to August 26th inclusive, on which day the sales of 
Cotton extended to $000 bales ats prices, viz: 
Uplands, 68% a 7 5-8, 600 at 71-8; Orleans, 7d a %4; 

abama, 6% a 7d. 

Circular of Andrew Taylor.& Co. 
Liverpoor, 23d August 1830. 

The transactions-in Cotton last week were ex- 
tremely moderate, only 7260 bales having found bi 
ers.— Notwithstanding the limited demand 
out the week, holders did not shew any anxiety to 
press sales, and we cannot therefore notice 
ehange in prices, the business done being at 
vious rates; about Ne ee 
taken on speculation during 
in the same period was 3 a0 bales 
Ist Jan. it amounts to 594,700, against 
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States is 99,600 bales. The sales of Cotton on Satur- 
day and to-day are computed at 4000 bales without 
change in the market generally. 

Quer. Bark, 50 hhds. of fine Philadelphia brought 
1%. $d. a 12s. 8d. per cwt. There has been a mode- 
rate business doing in Wheat and Flour at lower 

rices; the weather has been generally favourable 
“for a week past throughout the country, and in many 
parts of the Southern counties, the harvest is pro- 
ceeding rapidly; the duty on Flour is now Is. 74d. 
per bbJ. and the present prices are, for bonded 30s. a 
$2s. and duty paid 33s. to 35s. per bbl. but the future 
currency will depend mainly on the weather. Tobac- 
co, the sales are not weighty. 


Liverpoot Corn Excnance.—August 24th. 


Flour, American, sweet, in bond, bri, 29s. a 31s.; 
Indian Corn, none. Wheat. 
ene average for week ending-9th July 69s.6d. 

do 





i6th do 70s.3d. 
Do do 23d do: 72s.8d. 
Deo do 30th do 74s.11d. 
Do do 6th Aug. 74s. 11d. 
Do do 13thdo 73s.4d. 
gregate av. last 5 weeks, which regu- ° 
ates duty, . - . ao” <« 72s.7d. 
Duty on Foreign Corn, - =» *-e 2s.8d. 


Our Corn market was well attended to-day, and 

there was a moderate demand for Wheat, at a reduc- 

+ tion of 4d, a 6d. per 70 Ibs. since Tuesday last. Oats 

“were also $d. a 4d. per 45 1b. lower. Canada Flour, 

and United States duty paid, were more inquired af- 
ter at $2s. a 33s. per bbl. 





_ 
» - Prices Current in Boston, Oct. 1. 

Apples, new, bbl. 2.00 23.00. Beans, white, bushel, 
-90 a ——— Beef, mess, bbl. 9.00 a 9.50; cargo No. 1, 
7.50 a 8.00; No.2, 6.50 a 6.70. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .10.a.13. Cheese, new milk, 6. a .7; skim- 
med milk,3.a5. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.75 a 
5.87; Genesee, 5.37 a 5.75; Kye, best, 3.50a 3.75. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .65 a 68; Rye,.65 a.70; Barley .60a .62; Oats 
32 a 35. Hogs’-Lard, ist sort, new, lb. 11.50 a 12. Pork, 
clear, bbl, 19 a 20; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.50; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.00 a 12.50. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 2.00 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fow! Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 
——; Tali Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top.62 a.75; 
Lucerne, Ib..33 a. —; White Honeysuckle Clover, —a 
.38; Red do. Northern, 9210; French Sugar Beet -—; 
Mange! Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, 
.58 a. 62; do. do unwashed,.30 a .35. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .60 .65; Merino three fourths washed, 
.474.—, do. half blood, .45 a.55; do. quarter, 37 a 50. 


Prices Current in New York, Oct. 2. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20a 224. Cotton, New Orleans .12 
a .14; Upland, .11 a .13; Alabama, .11a.13. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax.12a.16. Flaz, Ame- 
rican, 7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a——}; clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.124 a ——; Canal 5.124 a 5.374; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.624 5.75; Rich’d. city mills, 5.624- 
a 5.75 country, 5.374; Alexand’a, 5.374 a 5.50; Freder- 
icksburg -——— Petersburg, 5.374 a ; Rye Flour, 
3.50 a 3-624; Indian Meal, per bbl. 3.00 a — per hhd 
— a 14.50. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a ——-; Vir. 
-93 a.97; Rye, North, 65 a —; Corn, Yel. Nor. .63 a 
65; Barley, 58 259; Oats, South and North, .27 a .35; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 29.75; prime a 5.50 a 6.00; 
cargo —— a —— Butter, N. York, 124415. 








McCORMICK’S PLOUGH. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS MANUFACTURED BY THE INVENTOR OF MANY 
VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
King street, one square above the Diagonal Pump, .Mlexandria, D. C. 


PLOUGHS of various sizes, with wrought Iron Shares; also, Cast Shares and Points; together with the Self 
Sharpening Plough, with Iron or Stee! Points; and the Double Shovel Plough, with one beam. All of which 
are of the latest improvements, and warranted to give satisfaction to the user. 


Orders addressed to S. McCormick & Son, will receive prompt attention. 


STEPHEN McCORMICK. 





AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED-STORE, 
No. 36, West Pratt-street, Baltimore. 
ON HAND, and constantly manufacturing, a general 


assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of 


the best materials and on the latest and most approved 
jans. The Subseriber’s WHEAT FANS are of the 
test improvement, and will be warranted to please. 
His Patented CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS 


have never been my ee in this, or any other coun 
try; for durability, facility of cutting, and adaptation 
every 


to any power an nd of long forage; and also 
for cutting rags for making paper. All persons mak- 
or using the id patented improve- 


ing, vend 
ments proper authority from the Patentee, 
must expect to meet the penalty of the law for all such 


Also on hand, a general assortment of GAR- 
SEEDS, grown and warranted bE the Messrs, 
eths, of Phi J. S. EASTMAN. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 

The Proprietors of the LINNZAN 
BOTANIC GARDEN anp NURSE- 
RIES, near New-Yonk, have increas- 
ed the establishment in all its depart- 
ments, and have an immense stock of 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Plants, 
comprising the most interesting and 

valuable productions of the globe, and being fully sen- 
sible that the establishment of Nurseries in every part 
of our country would be a great National advantage, 
they now offer all the facilities in their power to ad- 
vance that object. They will furnish all articles re- 
quired in quantities for Nurseries, at a liberal discount 
from the usual prices, and where secure, a credit will 
I allowed to accord with the convenience of the pur- 
chaser. 


All communications and orders will meet the usual 
attention and despatch. WM. PRINCE & SONS. 
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os ALMANAC, 
1830. Sun. Length Moon: 
Octoser. Rises. Sets. jof days.} rises, 
| a, 

H. M.| H. M.| He M.| gy, 

Saturday,.....9/ 622! 5 38| 1116] 4 5 
Sunday,......10| 624] 5 36/ 11 12 morn, 
Monday,..... 11) 6 25 | 5 35/1110! 9 5 
Tuesday,.... 12) 6 26 | 5 34| 11 8| 1 5 
Wednesday, 13| 6 28} 5 32/11 4) 9 58 
Thursday,... 14! 629] 531/11 2| 4 00 
Friday,....... 15| 631} 5291/1058 | 5 95 








Moon—Last Quarter—9th, 11h. 37m. Morn., 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Battimore Market.—There isa slight decline: ig 
flour since our last. Wheat remains the same; sales wepg 
made on Thursday of both white and red at our 
tations. Corn, notwithstanding the shortness. of the 
present crop, and the Jateness of the season, continugs 
without improvement. Beef remains the same as last 
week; the market is well supplied, and sales are mady 
within the range of our rates. 


Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5. 
ground leaf, 5.00 a ‘Sig Sistes cocnion, Pe: 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 1, 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10 00; | 
red, 8.00.a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine ye 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahan 
3.00—. a 4.0('—Kentucky, 4.00 a 8.00. ‘ Cuba 14.00 
25 00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections gf 
the week are 292 hhds. Maryland, &* hhds. Ohio; 
and 2 hhds. Pennsylvania; total 31! hhds. 


FLour—best white wheat family, $6.00 4 6.50e 
super. Howard-street 5.124 a 5.2i—city mills, 4.8% 
a 5.00--—Susquehanna, ——; Corn Mean, bbl. 2.255 
Grain; red wheat, .90 a .93;--—white do.. 9% 
a \.00—common red --—Corn, white, .54 a .55—-yeh 
low .55 @ .—--Rve, .51 a .52-——Oars, .27 @ —— 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50 a 60-CLovER SEED 5.50 a6.00 
Timortay, 2.50 a 3.00—Orncnarp Grass, 1.25 a 1.50-— 
Herd’s, —— a 1.90—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Banrey,« 
Fiaxseep, 1.124—-Corron, Va. 94 a 104--Lou. 1lial§ 
—Alab, .94 a.11—Tenn..94 a.10—N. Car. .84 4.1 
Upland 10 a 12-Wuisxey, hhds. Ist p. .31 a—; in 
32a 33—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib..15 a. 160m 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, 
a.30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemr Russig, 
ton, $220 ¢ 225; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. wate 
rotted, .6c.—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbb 
—a do. trimmed, 7.00—North,Carolina, nee 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No..b, bbl. 4.25 a. 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25, a6.50—No. 255.75 a 6.00—No, 
3, 3.75 a 3.874-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured 10c.-Fea 
— a 35---Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.256 
ground, 1.25 41.50 bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.004 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Ptime 
on the hoof, 4.00 a 4.50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
Joad, 1.75. Oak, 2.75 a 3.00—Hickory, $4.50. 











AGENTs FoR THE AMERICAN Farmer. 

The following persons are authorised to act as Agents 
for the American Farmer in their several places of re 
sidence: 

Boston, John B. Russell, W-E. Farmer Office. 

Washington, D.C. P. Thompson. 

Fredericksburg,Va. W. F. Gray, Post Master. 


Richmond, Va. Peter Cottom. 

Raleigh, N.C. Joseph Gales & Son. 

Charleston, Abraham Seixas. 2% 
Camden, S.C. __P. Thornton, Post Master. 7 
Natchez, Mis. Frederick Staunton. cs 
New Orleans, Wm. McKean. . 





. General Agent for the State of Maryland, T. B. Brenan. 
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ot Nor31.—Vor. 12. _OcTopER, : 
= omeken - SRE ye ° - 
; The depreciation in the price of every thing’ raised | fers . ; 
AGRICULTURE. ~|by the planters of the south, and the consequent, ém-Jj naturi C i 
re: — > ‘barrassment and pecuniary distress of the country, | to the- cal | t 
= “ AN ADDRESS, compel us to look a to the pence not: only = ee —— ey are re in supplying 
. neaeasl : ‘ety of Greensbo- | of increased exertions, but of a more judicious system of the | principles on. which the 
~ a * h fF any ty wy tweens! > ‘on the'| of husbandry—We have been too long tributary <9 | theory of the art depends. ‘To the second, they are. . P 
_ Tek of September 1830. the north and to the west, and have been too much | tseful in affording ec and easy experiments for .* ye 
1 55 ‘ i in the habit of parting from the small pittance we | directing his labors, and enabling him to pursue a re- 
107, eS eee receive for our staple, for commodities we could with | gular-and systematic plan of improvement. _ 
D 55 Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society: i great facility raise or manufacture at home.—The| It is scarcely ible to enter upon any in - 
1 55 The interesting occasion on which we are assem- | time h when we can expect suddenly to be- | tion in Be one without finding it more or less 
2 56 bled, presents to the rere interests of our | come-rich, but we can prevent our condition from be+ | connected with doetrines or elucidations derived from 
4 00 country, an important and highly interesting specta- | coming worse by husbanding our resources, and direct- | chemistry. If land be unproduetive, anda system 
9 05 cle. ‘The celebration of the first anniversary of the | ing our labor and capital to a greater variety of objects. | of ameliorating it is to be attempted, the sure method 
— only Agricultural Society, which has as yet beep es- ‘0 point out these and to give a proper direction.| of obtaining the t is by determining the cause of - 
0.. § tablished in our state, deserves to be considered as an | to their pursuit, was the leading object of the forma- | its sterility, which must necessarily depend apon % 
epoch in its history. : tion of an Agricultural Society among us,and though | some defect in the constitution of the ‘soil; which 
r. In endeavoring to present you with a short sketch | its object has to a very considerable extent been ac- | may be easily discovered by means of chemical ag stig 
as of the objects of our Society, its importance, and the | complished, a great deal still remains to be done. | sis. It is by these means that extensive ery be ~ 
re advantage to be derived from the promotion of its de- | We have not, to a sufficient extent, availed ourselves | England have ‘been rescued: from their original. ba ct’ 
> on sign and object, I shall be compelled to draw very | of the many lights reflected upon Agriculture by the | renness, and converted into profitable and productive 
of the largely on your candour and liberality, not only from | scientific researches of modern times. The preser-| farms. Aided brine enya and know- ° 
tinues the very limited space of time I have been able to| vation and amelioration of the soil on which we en- | ledge, which has collected and diffused by means 
as last devote to the consideration of the subject, but from | tirely depend, not only for the necessaries, but for all | of Agricultural Sosieties, arid by public spirited indi- 
> mads my own incompetency to do justice to one of such | the comforts and luxuries of life, has not sufficiently | viduals, who have deyoted themselves to this lauda- 
important and highly diversified interests. attracted our attention. The earth is to usa kind | ble and praiseworthy pursuit, chemistry has exploded 
—; de, as we are, from almust every part of our | and bountiful mother, but we should not forget that | the empirical of agriculture, practised in less 
3.508 widely extended country; as well as from eome of | she needs some pabulum for her own support. enlightened days, and substituted in its stead, one, 
ek the most highly cultivated parts of Europe, and pos-| Of the truth of this, our own country unfortunate- | founded on scientific research, and demonstrable facts’ ae 
0 sessed of a soil and climate capable of bringing*to | ly affords us convincing proofs. Look at the galled| ‘Though exalted above i ic matter, vegetablese” 
yellow, -perfection almost every variety of vegetable produc- | hill sides and worn out fields of Virginia, the Caro- | are in a t measure dependent upon its laws. a 
tae tion—the importance of concentrating that mass of | linas, and more particularly of Georgia, which has orn of the soil, the application of the differe 
seal ical and useful information we have in‘our reach, | been settled since the recollection of many of you. | kinds of manures,‘and their adaptation to the differ- 
- Ohigg and of applying it to the development of the hidden | They now present a spectacle of impoverishment and | ent varieties of soils, are entirely chemical processet,.. 
resources of this which is certainly one of the fairest | ruin, which like the tattered garments of former} Plants, destitute of volition and locomotion, 
6.50: portions of our highly favored country, must be an | wealth and affluence, excite in the mind of the phi- | have ne their is of assimilation, by 
3, 4.83 object worthy of the attention of the agriculturist, the | lanthropist, the painful feeling of regret mixed with | which they receive their nourishment from the ex- 
2.25 jlanthropist and the statesman. pity. What cause has induced so many of us to| ternal elements. “The surface of the earth, the at- 
lo. % Happily exempted as we are from the oppressive | abandon the patrimony of our fathers, and encounter | mosphere, and the water depose from it, must either 
J—yeh burdens of taxation under which agriculture labors | all the difficulties and dangers incident to a removal | together, or separately, all the principles con- 
.— and groans in most European countries—uneonfined | into an uncultivated and at the time almost savage | cerned in vegetation; and it is only by oe the 
06.0 by the trammels of long established and inveterate | country, but the certain prospect of having poverty | chemical nature of , that we are capable of dis- 
1.50-— prejudices and habits, it is in this country that we | and wantstaring us in the face if We remained at them? | covering what is abot ous yhonon the manner 
idaig | Must,look for that development of agricultural enter-| With these facts, however, before us, gation, in which this 4008 is supplied and p for their 
‘ * prise and improvement, which the genius Of our in- | the apathy and indifference with which they are re- | nourishment. ‘It would be easy to adduce a multi- 
rm stitutions is so well calculated to elicit. garded, not only by the community at large, but by | tude of other instances of the same kind, but suffi- 
lea To excite aud keep alive, that state of activity and | those whose better judgment, and more enlarged ex- | cient, I trust, has been said, to prove that the con- 
ter, enterprise into which our necessities have driven us— | perience, ought to have taught to think more correct- | nexion of chemical and scientific research, with the 
Russia, | to direct the agricultural interests of our southern | ly, is but too apparent, even to the most superficial | practical operation of agriculture, is not founded on 
. water — country, into more useful and profitable channels—to | observer.—Instead of patronizing our society as the | mere vague speculation, but that it offers principles 
1,bbk § convey such correct information, and with it to en- | most effectual means of improving the agriculture of | which ought to be understood and an oe and which 
, No.1, § deavor to give such an impulse, as will imperceptibly | our country, its establishment has been regarded by | in their ultimate results can hardly fail to be highly 
a. 4.50 lead our planters to lay a more solid foundation for | too many, as a chimerical scheme, calculated only to | beneficial to the community. 
0—No, § comfort and independence, than can be done when all | diffuse theoretical notions, of no practical utility. It]| As an illustration of this doctrine, I shall condense 
—_ are exclusively devoted to one object, is the great end | needs, however, but a very superficial examination to | in as small a compass as possible, a few remarks on 
shen of our Agricultural Society. To expect to do this | detect the fallacy of this idea. By casting a cursory | soils—their constituent rties, as discovered by 
25.004 @ suddenly, would be promising ourselves too much, | glance over those countries in which agriculture has | analysing them, and .the necessity of understanding 
‘se Beef # >ut with the collected agricultural information and | reached its highest state of advancement, we shall | their nature and properties before we can with any 
e vessel experience, embraced in a very small compass around | find that they are principally indebted for their pre- | degree of certainty improve their qualities, and ren- 
us, much, very much, may be accomplished. sent improved methods of husbandry, to the informa- } der them permanently productive. 
tang The interesting results of experiments, which have | tion diffused through the community by means of} No branch of agricultural chemistry is more capa- . 
‘f already been made with the sugar cane, the vine and | Agricultural Societies —Look at Great Britain! What | ble of being sati rily illustrated by chemical in- 
s Agents with silk, are sufficiently encouraging to stimulate us | enables her in spite of a soil naturally unproductive, | quiry, and none certainly can be of more importance 
es of re — torenewed exertions. ‘The great staple of the south | and a climate highly unpropitious to most vegetable | to the farmer than the nature and ¢ of 
has long since ceased to remunerate its cultivators | productions, to support in a small compass of territory | soils. bre extremely diversified in their appear- 
wr Office. with any thing like a fair equivalent for their labor, | a population nearly or quite double that of the whole | ance and quality, they consist of different s of 
and unless some more profitable channels of industry | United States? ‘By consulting her agricultural his- | the same elements, in various states of chemical 
can be discovered, we must expect tu continue to la- | tory, you will find it is owing to the high state of | combination or mechanical mixture. ~. 
bor under embarrassments, which are only perpetuat- | improvement to which her societies and literary men | The substances: which constitute soils, are com- 
ed by the very means we take to relieve ourselves | have advanced her husbandry. She has had her | pounds of the earths Silica, Lime, Alumina, Magne- s 
—.§ from them. long as cotton continues to be made | Davy unveiling the hitherto hidden mysteries of na- | sia, with the oxides of iron and manganese, together _ © 
_@ ingreater quantities than the immediate exigencies | ture, analyzing her soils, and pointing out to her ag- | with such animal and vegetable matters as may hap- 
~#§ @ the manufacturers require, so long will it continue | riculturists the means of ameliorating them on sci- | pen to be decomposing in them, and some saline acid, 
Brenan. § tobe depressed to the lowest minimum at which it | entific principles. or alkaline combinations. To enter into any details 
=== | can possibly be raised. While we are paying mil-| Agricultural chemistry has for its objects, all those | on all these heads would be unnecessary on the- pre- 
_ |. lions for the wines, sugar, and other productions of | changes in the arrangements of matter connected | sent occasion, particularly as the three first are the 
wum’s Oily. | foreign countries, which might with equal facility be | with the growth and nourishment of plants; the | only ones, which exert any very decided influence on 
jollars pet § raised in our own, we are begging a market abroad, | comparative values of their produce as food; the con- | the nature of soils, except, in rare instances. 
for an article of which we raise such quantities, that | stitution of soils, and the manner in which lands are} Silica, in its pure state is the substance ‘known: 
rtats. it is depressed much below its real value. enriched by mawure, or rendered fertile by the dif- | by the name of rock crystal. By trituration and the . 
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decomposing effects.of the atmosphere, it is reduced 
to sand; but in the state in which we shall-consider 
it, the sand is variously combined with other sub- 
fom, constituting what is commonly called a sandy 
soil. 

The sensible properties of lime, are too familiar to 
you, to need any particular description. It exists in 
soils rsually united to carbonic acid, which is expell- 
ed by means of other acids, for which lime has a 
stronger affinity, or by the application of a strong 
heat, as in the operation of burning lime. It is also de- 
composed by the action of the atmosphere, and the 
soil thus formed is denominated a lime-stone soil. 

Alumina, in a pure state is obtained from alum. It 
is an essential ingredient in clays, and gives them 
their properties, hence called argil, and } sae soils, 
argillaceous. When it contains oxide of iron, as it 
often does, it has imore or less color, and when breath- 
ed upon, emits a smell called earthy. 

OF: all the ingredients necessary to constitute a 
fertile soil, lime is the most essential. But this re- 
quires also a mixture of clay or sand, for no soil 
which consists of more than nineteen parts out of 
twenty, of any of the earths which have been men- 
tioned, can support healthy vegetation. This fact 
has not only been demonstrated by chemical analysis, 
but we have examples of it on our sea coast, where 
the soil consists almost exclusively of sand:—on our 
post-oak ridges in this vicinity, where it is composed 
almost entirely of clay; and on some of our white 

irie bluffs and hills, in which there is an excess of 
me. 

The carbonate of lime, when duly mixed with sand 
and finely divided clay, constitutes the most produc- 
tive and durable soil. When mixed with some ve- 
getable or animal matter, however, its fertility is 
greatly increased. The decumposition not only keeps 
up a moisture, but the soil being made loose and 

ight, is more permeable to the atmosphere; from 
which the lime and clay attract a sufficient quantity 
of moisture during the night, to supply the plant in 
the day. Sir Snchow Devry, to whom Agricultu- 
tal Chemistry is more indebted than to any other au- 
thor, (with the exception perhaps of Chaptal,) com- 
pared the absorbent power of many soils with respect 
to the atmospheric moisture, and always found it 
greatest in those which were most fertile. These 
were always found to contain a large proportion of 
the carbonate of lime. ‘This not only attracts and re- 
tains the moisture from the atmosphere during the 
night, but it possesses the equally important property of 
exerting a certain degree of chemical attraction for 
many vegetable and animal substances during their 
decomposition, furming combinations by which the 
fertilizing matter is retained for the nourishment of 

lants. 
. Our soils are all more or less influenced by the dif- 
ferent properties in which these ingredients exist in 
them, and our own neighborhood furnishes us with 
different kinds of sandy, argillaceous and lime-stone 
soils, sufficiently well characterized for the _ 
of illustration. Upon examination we shall discover 
that their properties are just such as we should have 
been led to suppose from their chemical analysis. 
Sandy soils being incapable in their pure state, of 
uniting chemically, either with water or any animal 
or vegetable remains, give them up so readily to the 
atmosphere, that they need a constant repetition of 
the supply. From this cause, too, their fertility 
(which is owing entirely to the decomposition of ve- 
‘getable remains which has taken place on their sur- 
face) is soon exhausted when they are cleared and ex- 
posed to the sun, and they remain ever afterwards un- 
productive. 

The argillaceous soils, when the clay has ‘not a 
due proportion of other ingredients, are likewise un- 
ao copies from their too great tenacity. As we have 

fore intimated, the capacity of soils to absorb water 


from the air and retain it in chemical combination, is 
intimately connected with their fertility. The stiff 





clays, though they take up a great quantity of water 
when poured on them,are not the soils to absorb 
most moisture from the air in dry weather, owing to 
their becoming encrusted on the top and presenting only 
asmall surface to the atmosphere. Hence vegetation 
fa them is destroyed almost-as soon as on sandy soils. 
" It is a convincing proof of the necessity gf calling 
to our aid the lights of scientific research, that these 
facts, the truth of which is evinced by every day’s 
experience were distinctly inculcated by the writers 
on chemistry as applied to agriculture, nearly twenty 
years since. We have all no doubt witnessed the 
evanescent effects of manures when applied to light 
sandy soils, which entering into no chemical combi- 
nation with them, readily allow them to be evaporat- 
ed by the heat of the sun, or washed away by the 
heavy falls of rain. The effects of the distressing 
drought under which we are at present suffering, in- 
dicate to us in a manner not to be misunderstood, that 
these soils can neither attract nor retain moisture, 
while our prairie lands which are composed almost 
entirely of decomposed shells and other calcareous 
matters, which exert a strong affinity for water, af- 
ford almost the only remnants of vegetation to be 
found in our scathed and scorched up country. 

Having said as much as my time will allow, and 
enough, as I may venture to hope, to shew the inter- 
esting and highly important connexion between cor- 
rect scientific knowledge, and practical agricultural 
skill, the objection, founded on ignorance and error, 
that Agricultural Societies, are only calculated to dis- 
seminate visionary theories, of no practical utility, 
will, I trust, be no longer urged.—Science can no 
longer be despised as the mere speculation of theo- 
rists; but must soon be considered by all ranks of 
men, in its true point of view, as the refinement of 
common sense guided by experience, gradually sub- 
stituting sound and substantial principles, for empiri- 
cal practices and vague popular prejudices. 

Let me not, however, be understood to advocate 
the idea, that theoretical is more important than 
practical knowledge.—Theories are only intended to 
supply us with those enlarged and comprehensive 
ideas which are necessary fur the general manage- 
ment and direction of our affairs; but to apply them 
successfully to the practical operations of agriculture, 
requires a degree of knowledge and tact, which we 
can only derive from experience. ‘They might, per- 
haps, without any far fetched metaphor, be compared 
to the sails of a ship; when judiciously applied, and 
skilfully managed, they waft us on to wealth and 
prosperity, but deprived of them, we should be com. 
pelled ever to remain at anchor, without advancing 
one cable’s length on that great voyage of discove- 
ties, in which the whole world is embarked.—Sci- 
ence, like the compass, may point out the course, but 
unless reason and experience manage the helm— un- 
less we have on board a sufficient cargo of sound 
practical knowledge to ballast our vessel, we can 
never venture out on that great ocean of doubts and 
uncertainties, into which our theories would carry us. 

The only remaining topic to which I shall call 
your attention, is the importance of the subject, the 
promotion of which it is the object of the society to 
patronize. It reyuires no very close observation to 
discern, that of all the diversified occupations in 
which man is engaged, agriculture exerts the most 
immediate, as well as the most extensive influence 
on his happiness and comforts——Being the employ- 
ment which his Creator originally intended for man, 
our wants and necessities are so constituted as to be 
almost entirely dependent on its resources for their 
relief. The garden of Paradise, the only place on 
earth in which man was ever represented as being 
completely happy, is typical of the bounties and beau- 
ties of nature, ina state of cultivation. Surrounded 
by every thing necessary to render him comfortable 
and happy, the agriculturist in our highly favored 
country, may repose in safety under his own “vine 
and te tree, with none to molest or make him 





afraigs”—Every season brings with it new pleagury 
for iis enjoyment, and new subjects for his contem. 
plation. ‘The beautiful verdure of spring, the rig 
luxuriance of summer, the plentiful abundance ¢ 
fall, and the cheering and invigorating comforts ¢ 
winter, alternately administer to his happiness, Hy 
sees in the revolution of the seasons, that allwise ang 
beneficent provision for his subsistence, which noth. 
ing but infinite wisdom could have devised, and 1% 
lying on his own resources for a support, peacef 

enjoys a life of independence and ease, unawed 

the influence of the great, the rich, or the powe 

But however dependent we are on agriculture fy 
our individual comfort and happiness, we are not leg 
so, for our national wealth and prosperity. While she | 
feeds the hungry and clothes the naked at home, sh 
whitens the seas with the sails of commerce abroad, 
sets in motion the workshop of the mechanic, and the 
manufactory of the more wealthy capitalist, affony 
wealth to the merchant, and fills the coffers of oy 
government. Instead of being the handmaid of com. 
merce and manufactures, as she is commonly 
agriculture may with more propriety be denominated 
their foster mother. She ‘not only brings them in 
existence, but furnishes them with the pabulum ng 
cessary for their support and prosperity —Withog 
her fostering care and protection, those necessarig 
and Juxuries, which add so much to the elegancies¢ 
life, could never have been called into existence; ang 
man, instead of subduing the very elements to su 
jection to his will, and rendering all nature subse. 
vient to his happiness, would, like the savage of th 
forest, be*immured in the deep recesses of the wil 
derness, unconscious of the blessings which God and 
nature had intended him to enjoy. 

It is not, however, solely on account of diffusing» 
many blessings among us, that agriculture is entitled 
to our patronage and support. She nurtures ani 
raises up in her bosom, a race of hardy, independent 
yeomanry, who constitute the very shield and bul 
wark of our country, in the hour of danger. Accy 
tomed from their infancy toa life of hardihood Sad 
independence, and early imbibing those principlesd> 
freedom, which glowed in the breasts of their fathen 
in °76, they are ever-ready to step forward in su 
of those liberties which were then so dearly pure’ 
ed. It was the blood of the yeomanry of our cou 
try, which in our revolutionary struggle, was traced 
on the snows of the north, and finally sealed ouri 
berties on the plains of the south. It was ther 
prowess and courage, which in later days, plucke 
from the heads of the proud veterans of Welling} 
ton, the laurels they had so recently won from 
ablest military chieftain the world has ever sees, 
They commenced our first glorious struggle on Bur 
ker’s Hill, and terminated our late honorable onh 
with one of the most brilliant victories, ever recorded 
on the page of history. 

Let us then cultivate with assiduity, an occupation, 
which contributes so largely to our individual happy 
ness, and national prosperity—and let us assert ani} 
maintain the right of agriculture, to be esteemed no 
only the most honorable, but the most widely benef) 
cial of all human employments. Instead of the scho 
lastic erudition of less enlightened days, she shoul 
be taught in our schools and colleges, and elevated 
that rank among the sciences to which her impo 
tance entitles her. Itis indeed a subject ‘‘whid 
comes home to men’s business and bosoms,” and ¢ 
which has peculiar claims upon us, as the represent 
tives of its interests, for our most active and efficies! 
support. If,in the language of a very distinguis 
writer and statesman, “whoever makes two blades 
grass grow where but one grew before, deserves to 
considered a great public benefactor,” to how med 
more shall we be entitled, if we succeed in advane 
ing the agricultural interests of our country, by de 
veloping new resources to her enterprise, and openi 
new channels for her industry. But to do this, 
must recollect the advice of Jupiter to the man in f 
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nee 
every one of us, put his shoulder the 

fable, ao he tions of any one individual or 

fficient to accomplish a task so arduous; and with- 
=a the united -and cordial support of its members, 
the decline of our society will evince. to the world 
that blindness and indifference to our own interests, 
which we have been deprevating in others. 

















(From the Western Tiller.) 
“ HEDGES. 


been much pleased with a number of your 
Pon from the os England Farmer, a paper 
which stands high in my esteem. But I am appre- 
hensive that the article on Honey Locust will intro- 
duce disappointments among us. And notwithstand- 
ing the authority is great, as few men in the same 
time have done more for the advancement of agricul- 
ture than Judge Buel, yet I must beg leave to differ 
in opinion, and offer my own experience and some of 
my friends by way of apology. Some eight or ten 
ears ago, I collected a number of small plants from 
the pasture fields, and set about four rods as an expe- 
rimental hedge. And as we intended to make a fair 
trial of the hedging business, some of our people 
thered thorns promiscuously from the woods and set 
about sixty rods. Others sowed the pyracanthia, or 
evergreen thorn; at the same time some were en- 
in proving the prim of which about thirty 
rods was set. ‘This was done at Union Village. The 
thorn did -well, and would have made a good fence, 
but owing to some neglect in timeously filling the 
, it has not yet come into.use. 
eirhe qqresahia may ‘yet make a hedge, and 
should it answer the purpose, will certainly be very 
beautiful;-but it grows slow and I am fearful it will 
rove too tender a plant for our winters. The prim 
failed here altogether, and in three years died off, ow- 
ing to its crowded situation. The honey locust could 
not be made sufficiently thick at bottom, while the 
tops retaining their own native order were stretching 
upward with great luxuriance far beyond the bounds 
of a hedge, and whenever they were lopped death 
was the inevitable consequence. With this result of 
my locust hedge, I came to this fair and I think jus- 
tifiable conclusion, that no forest tree will form a 
uitable article for hedging. : F 
: About the same time the United Society on the Wa- 
bash, made a very extensive experiment of the locust, 
and came to the same conclusion. : 

Yet, after all, [ am far from believing with one of 
your subscribers, that it will be best to wait for legis- 
lative interference before we attempt to enclose our 
fields with live fence; but at the same time I am 
ready to acknowledge, that it woald be a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. And notwithstanding 
some of the back settlements might enter their veto 
against the statute, yet, I am clearly of the opinion 
that it would in the result prove a salutary and use- 
ful law even to them; because the natural conse- 
quence of confining the savage tribe of rooters would 
be the preservation of pea vine, and a number of va- 
luable grasses, fur many yeas, as range for better 
stock. 

Several species of shrubbery which are easily pro- 
pegated, would answer a mich better purpose for 

edging than the honey locust so highly spoken of at 
present; but how long it may be before our western 
agriculturists may become filly awake to the neces- 
sity of substituting a living article for a dead one, for 
fences, is more than I ean say, as I have found but 
few men in the United Staves have adopted the plan 
of making live fences, until compelled to it by an 
imperious necessity. And yet I am fully of the opi- 
nion that a living fence which will last fifty years, 
may be made at less expense than a fence of any de- 
scription made of timber. And I feel warranted in 
making this assertion from actual experiment. Here 
I would not be understood to say that-I have proved 
a fence of this description for fifty years; but, if your 
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subscriber would take the trouble to pay me a visit, I 
think I could show him a hedge, only two years old, 
that would present an impassable barrier to his wed 
snouted long faced gentry, of which he so justly 
coinplains. < 

I have no doubt but that the indigenous thorn will 
be found fully equal if not superior to any other ar- 
ticle for hedges. By some the difficuly of. potting 
the seeds to grow immediately has prevented their 
making any experiments in the cultivation of it, as 
it is a well known fact that the seeds will not germi-. 
nate in less than two years and a half from the time 
of their ripening. This in. my opinion is no serious 
objection. Gather your haws iu the fall, put them in 
leaky barrels, set them under the drop of some house 
or shed, let them take rain and frost for two years, 


then plant them and they will come up well the next | of 


spring. The next year you may gather again and 
place them in a state of preparation, and after two 
and a half years have them coming on in regular 
succession every year. 

I am not yet led to believe from any observation I 
have made, that the English Hawthorn is in any 
wise superior to our own native plants. I have, 
however, noticed one kind common to the Miami 
country which is far preferable to any other. This 
by some is called the silver leaf, and by others the 

t leaf. The thorns are long—the leaf in its shape 
as some resemblance to the pear leaf, and is a dark 
shining green. 

By some the Buckthorn is preferred to all others, 
because no insect will prey upon it. Of this kind I 
rsa about a dozen plants and shall give it a fair 
proof. 

Finally, after proving many things, we have fallen 
on an entire new plan in relation to hedging, in which 
we have no doubt of succeeding to our entire satis- 
faction; and in four years (from present appearances) 
we shall have a hedge sufficiently formidable to pre- 
vent the trespass of any common animal, half starved 
hogs‘not excepted. Three years ago we collected a 
small quantity of the Sweet Brier seed, and sowed 
them in the fall. The next spring they came up 
well. The next spring after, we planted them on 
our mill race one foot apart; these make a promising 
appearance. The next fall we collected about two 
quarts of seed, and sowed them in drills about two 
feet apart, making a nursery of six rows- about thir- 
ty rods long. 

This furnished plants sufficient to complete the 
hedge on the mill race, being nearly half a mile long, 
and likewise as many as enclosed three sides of a 
garden containing about two acres——Another lot of 
seeds was sowed last fall, but owing to some casualty 
they did not come up. 

Two rows were left in the nursery and have now 
grown two seasons on the groynd where they were 
planted. These two rows begin already to develop 
what may be expected as a final result of the experi- 
ment. I have, however,come to the conclusion, that 
it would save time and labour to sow them where 
they-are finally to stand; and I think for out-side 
fences it would be better to sow in double rows two 
feet apart. He that believes may go and do likewise. 

. Cavin. 





SMUT IN THE WHEAT. 

A discovery has been made by Mr. Adonijah Al- 
den, a respectable farmer of this county, which we 
think may be important to farmers, and therefore give 
it publicity. Mr. Alden gives it as his opinion, fom 
experiments he has made, that smut is produced from 
small shrivelled kernels of wheat.—He made the dis- 
covery by washing one part and screening the other 
part of the wheat he sowed in the same field, and by 
sowing each part by itself. On that part of the field 
with washed wheat, there was smut, and on that part 
sown with screened wheat there was none. At his 
epee the same experiment has been successfully 
tried by others. [Bradford (Pa.) Settler. 
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(From Prince’s “Pomological Manual,” now in Press.) 
PEARS. 
Anoet Pear. Pr. cat. 
Poire @ange. Roz. Duh. 

This fruit is of turbinate form, its height being 
twenty-one lines and its diameter eighteen; the eye 
is pretty large, and situated almost even with t 
fruit; the stem, which is seventeen lines in length, 
is slender and surrounded by projections at its junc- 
tion; the skin is yellowish green; the flesh half- 
breaking, rather delicate and very musky. The 
seeds are black, and the fruit ripens in the beginning 
August. 

Musx Drone. Pr. cat. Mil. For. 


Bourdon te. Roz. Duh. Mil. Pr.cat.25 ed, 
‘Bourdon, ax tate bee pear? 
Orange, d’été. 


Drone. Mil. . 

Musky Bourdon. 

This pear is of a round shape, almost globulatya 
little flattened at the base, its height is seventeen 
lines and its breadth eighteen or nineteen; the eye is 
tolerably large and placed im the centre. of a pretty 
broad cavity; sometimes the upper end is rather con- 
Ptracted, assuming the form of a top; the skin is light 
green, scattered over with small points of a darker 
shade of the same colour; the flesh is white, break- 
ing, with considerable juice which possesses a musky 
flavour and some sweetnéss. The seeds are la 


very productive, and can be ingrafted 
pear or quince. 
Summer Beauty. Pr. cat. 
Su réme, 


5s eee aate,¢ Roz. Duh. Mil. For. 


Bellissime, or Superfair. Evel. © 

Muscadelle Rouge, R Mil 

The Fairest or Supreme, . 

Red Muscadelle, Mil. For. ; 

Red Muscadel, of some English collections. 

Beauty of Summer. 

This pear so called in France and which I have 
latterly introduced, is very distinet from the one for- 
merly cultivated by myself and still generally eulti- 
vated by others ander the same name. The latter 
appears to belong to either the Muscat—or Musca- 
delle family described in this work. I am not full 
certain that the Red Muscadelle of the English is 
the same as this, as there seems great confusion in 
the application of its synonymes. The fruit is 
twenty-four lines in height and twenty in diameter, 
and almost pyriform, having the base well rounded 
and the space where the eye is placed being rather 
flattened than hollowed. e skin is smooth and 
light green on the shade side, which attains a lemon 
colour at maturity, mingled with sme tints of pale 
red; the whele side exposed to the rays of the sun is 
of a very deep red colour; the flesh is rey ram 
sweet and of agreeable taste, but not high-flavoured. 
The seeds are black, and the fruit ripensin July. 
The tree is of the most vigorous igo ; and forms 
very stfong and thrifty shoots the first year from the 
graft or bud,-and may with equal ease be propagated 
on the quince and the pear. i 

I quote the.Red Muscadelle of the seventh edition 


either on the 


deemed correct. 
* Buoovy. Pr. cat. 
This fruit.is twenty to twenty-four lines in height 


‘rather more than an inch long, which rises from a 





small cavity; the skin is on the shade side, 
and slightly reddish next the sun, speckled (tiqueté) 


and black, and the fruit matures in July; the tree is‘ 


of Forsyth as nonyme; but the circumstance . 
which hee relatediges well as other English writers, 
that this tree pi¥duces two crops ina year is not 


and eighteen to twenty-two in diameter, with astem~ 


? 
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all over with innumerable points or dots approaching 
a fawn colour; the flesh is of a rosy hue, with but 
little flavour and rather insipid. This fruit ripens 
about the middle of August, and is a curiosity on ac- 
count of the colour of its flesh, which it is to be re- 
gretted is not of superier quality. 

Rep Fiowenrixe. Pr. cat. 

This pear greatly resembles the preceding; it is of 
cubiont tad, bile twenty-six lines in height and 
twenty-four in its greatest diameter; the eye is placed 
in a small cavity; the peduncle is from eight to four- 
teen lines long and generally inserted somewhat late- 
rally and not exactly at the apex of the fruit; the 
flesh is firm, breaking, of a whitish and roseate hue, 
with some veins of deeper red. It has but little fla- 
‘vour and soon becomes soft. It ripens early in Au- 
gust, and the seeds are of a blackish brown colour. 


Fieve, on Petatuess. Pr. cat. 


This fruit is pyriform, but very much elongated, 
being three inches in height, and but twenty-two 
lines in diameter; the eye is placed in a slight cavity, 
and the size of the fruit diminishes towards the stem; 
the skin is pretty even and regular, and of a brown- 
ish green hue even at its maturity; the flesh is 
white, melting, sweet, and pleasant. The seeds are 
black and oblong, and the tree matures its fruit in 
September. 

Smartt Summer Tuorn. Pr. cat. 

This pear is of an exact pyramidal form, being 
twenty-three or twenty-four lines in height and 
twenty-five lines in breadth; the peduncle is swollen 
or enlarged at the point of its junction, and that part 
of it becomes somewhat fleshy; the eye is nearly or 
quite even with the surface of the fruit; the skin 
even at maturity, is of a light green hue and perfect- 
ly smooth, but in some few cases acquires a slight 
tint of dull red on the sunny side; the flesh is half- 
melting, replete with sweet juice, which also possess- 
es a most agreeable perfume. ‘The seeds are light 
brown, and the fruit ripens the beginning of August. 


Great Summer Toorn. uth. 

This fruit is three to three and a half inches in 
height, and twenty-four to twenty-eight lines in its 
greatest diameter; it is rounded at the base and 
pointed at the summit; the skin is delicate, almost 
wholly a yellowish green, and scattered over with 
numerous small dots of a deeper shade of the same 
colour; the flesh is half-melting and of a very agreea- 
ble musk flavour; the seeds are very dark brown, and 
the fruit ripens at the end of August or beginning of 
September. 

Summer THorn on THovtovse. .guth. 

This pear differs from the preceding in being of a 
turbinate form, of smaller size and more melting. It 
scarcely exceeds two inches in height, and its diame- 
ter is twenty-two lines, with a short stem which is 
swollen at the part next the stalk, and likewise a lit- 
tle so at the other end where it unites with the fruit. 
The skin is greenish and not very even, on account 
of the dots and some grayish specks scattered here 
and there over its surface; the flesh is very meltin 
and sweet, with a little sharpness of flavour, which 
however is le. The seeds are dark.brown, 
and the fruit matures at the same period as the pre- 
ceding. 

Sarin. 

This is a small pyriform fruit, flattened at its head, 
where the eye is placed in a pretty wide cavity of 
moderate depth; the size of the fruit diminishes re- 
gularly and terminates in an obtuse point at the stem, 
which is nearly an inch in length; the skin is at first 
of a bright green hue, but becomes yellow at perfect 
maturity; the flesh is white and rather coarse, with 
but little juice—it is oy aes but does not 


much flavour; the s are dark brown, and 


fruit ripens at the end of July. 


Dovuste Heapep. Pr. cat. 


This fruit is of a turbinate shape,and but seldom 
well and regularly formed; it is twenty-six lines in 
height and twenty-five in diameter, with a large 
stem varying from ten to twenty lines in length, and 
often somewhat fleshy at its junction—it is inserted 
obliquely in the fruit, and partly covered on one side 
by a fleshy excrescence terminating nearly in a point; 
the eye is placed ina raised position, formed by a 
number of small swellings or projections; it is large 
and oval, with the appearance of being divided in 
two parts, from which circumstance this pear, has re- 
ceived the title of Deuzx-tétes, or Two-headed, which 
is not however sufficiently precise, and it might better 
have been called Deua-yeux, or Two-eyed. The 
skin is smooth and green approaching to yellow on 
the shade side, and washed with brownish red next 
the sun; the flesh is white, not very delicate, tolera- 
bly juicy and slightly perfumed, but often a little 
tart. The seeds are black,and the fruit ripens at 
Paris at the end of July. 


Summer Sr. Germain. Pr. cat. 


The skin of this pear is entirely of a fine lemon 
eolour, without any mixture of other shades, except 
some very small grayish or fawn-coloured specks, 
which are more or less scattered over it; the fruit is 
of a very elongated pyriform shape, being three inches 
and three or four lines in height, and twenty-six lines 
in diameter; the eye is nearly even with the extre- 
mity of the fruit, and the stem is twelve to fifteen 
lines in length and has almost invariably a somewhat 
lateral position. The flesh is melting, sweet, and 
perfumed, with a little acidity in its flavour which is 
not at all unpleasant, but assimilates its whole taste 
very much to that of the Crasanne; the seeds are 
brown, and the fruit matures early in August. 

In the new edition of Duhamel, where alone I 
have found this pear described, it is extolled as a most 
excellent fruit, whose culture it is there stated merits 
to be extended to all the departments of France, it 
being as yet but partially known and cultivated even 
in that country. 

Beauty or Summer. uth. 

This pa is of fine form; it is globular for two 
thirds of its length next the base, and very much 
contracted at the point of junction with the peduncle, 
where it terminates in a pyramidal shape. It is al- 
together three and a half inches in height and twen- 
ty-eight lines in its greatest diameter, but at an inch 
below the stem its diameter does not exceed twelve 
lines; the stem is about fifteen lines in length, and 
almost invariably inserted in rather a lateral direction 
and within a small cavity; the eye is even with the 
fruit, surrounded with many small swellings which 
extend to the middle of the fruit or further, and form 
in the course of its height several undulations, or 
slightly projecting ridges. The flesh is firm, rather 
sweet, and moderately perfumed; the seeds are dark 
brown and often one half abortive. This fruit ripens 
at the middle of August. It has been cultivated for 
some time at the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, under 
the title of Bellissime d’été,a name which belongs 
to a very different fruit. 


Cassotette. Pr. cat. 

This pear is frequently very small, and but nine- 
teen to twenty lines in height and sixteen in diame- 
ter; at other times, as Duhamel remarks, it is above 
two inches in height and twenty lines in diameter. 
Its general shape is pyriform, rounded at the head; 
at the other extremity is a small cavity, of very even 
form from which rises the peduncle whose length is 
from five to seven lines. The skin is bright green, 
with a very little red on the sunny side; the flesh is 
firm and breaking, but delicate notwithstanding, and 
of asweet and musky flavour. The seeds are brown, 
and the fruit ripens at the end of August. 





Duhamel speaks of a sub-variety of this pear of 








— 
larger size, but possessing less excellence. It is Pyti. 
form, a little rounded at the base where there ay 
some swellings, amid which the eye is inserted; ity 
height is two inches and nine lines, and its di 
twenty-seven lines; the stem is frequently accom 
nied by a small swelling at the place of its junctigg 
with the fruit; the skin is green and rather s 
although it is dotted over with numerous points of q 
greenish brown hue, and the side next the sun hag 4 
slight touch of russet; the flesh is half-breaki 
rather dry,and of a musky flavour. This fruit 4. 
pens the beginning of September. 


(From Prince’s “‘Pomological Manual.”) 
LARGE PEACH. 

Monstrous Pompone, Pr. Cat. 

Pavie de Pompone, 





Different titles ae. 
cording to Duhamel, 


Pavie rouge de Pompone, 

Pavie monstreux, 

Pavie camu, 

Peche monstreuse, of some French collections. 

This peach, which is the very largest variety yet | 
known and one of the most beautiful, belongs to the | 
elingstone class. The flowers are large, and not deeply 
coloured, they do not open perfectly, on account of the 
petals being very much hollowed, in the form of 
spoon. The fruit is very round and of extraordinary 
dimensions, with a large mamelon or nipple at the 
extremity. Duhamel states that it is often fourteen 
inches in circumference; the skin is velvety, whitish, 
approaching somewhat to yellow on the shaded side, 
and of a fine red colour next to the sun. The flesh 
which strongly adheres to the skin as well as to the 
stone, is white, with some redness however next the 
stone, it is very firm but nevertheless succulent, and 
contains a sweet juice, which is musky, vinous, and 
very pleasant.—It requires a warm summer to per 
fect its fine properties, such as we generally have in 
the United States; in cold and wet situations the 
quality is inferior. The period of its maturity is the 
beginning of October; the stone is small in compati- 
son with the size of the fruit. 

This variety was introduced by the author a few 
years since from the south of France, together with 
the other most delicious and high flavoured varieties 
of that interesting region. 

The tree is remarkable for the strength and vigour 
of its growth and the size of its leaves. 





THE FIG TREE. 


Linnean Botanical Garden, 
Giweon B. Smita, Ese. Oct. &, 1830. i 

Dear Sir,—You will find the opinion advanced ia 
the Treatise on the Vine that we shall ere long cul- 
tivate the Fig, Pomegranate, &c. as common appen- 
dages to our gardens, by making use of similar artifi- 
cial means of culture as adopted for the more tender 
Grape Vines &c., and the following fact corroborates 
that opinion. 

Col. Williams, of this island, who resides abouts 
mile from my house, 1as a Fig tree, low set, but 
spreading as much as in Apple tree which is now 
loaded with fruit; it has been in bearing during the 
whole summer and has now on it what he ah the 
fourth crop, but which is in fact a continuance of the 
second crop, as all the yeung shoots last formed have 
fruit even to their ends. He protects it in ee 
surrounding it with boards, and filling the space wi 
earth so as to completely cover the branches. It is of 
the small brown variety; :e has the white also, but it® 
does not bear equally wel. Few persons unaccus 
tomed to eating fresh figs have any conception of 
their luscious qualities—There are at least a dozen 
if not more varieties which may be made to succeed 
in the middle states by the Smple means applied by 
Col. Williams. Very respectfully, 

Aurnep S. Prince. - 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 


Fourth annual report of the President and Directors, 
to the Stockholders of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road Company. 

The President and Directors now present to the 
Stockholders of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
Company, the report of their operations during the 
last twelve months, exhibiting the present condition 
of the work committed to their charge, and its future 


prospects. | , 

At the time of their first and second annual reports, 
the Board were engaged in obtaining preparatory in- 
formation, and making the necessary arrangements 
for commencing the construction of the road. The 
third annual report found them employed in overcom- 
ing the great, and, in the opinion of many, insur- 
mountable obstacles which had occurred upon the sec- 
tions between the city {of Baltimore and the Patapsco 
river. ‘The present report will convey to the Stock- 
holders the gratifying information, that all these diffi- 
culties have been subdued; and that the company, as 
well as the community, are now in the enjoyment of 
the profitable and useful results which have followed 
the completion of the first division of the road. It is, 
therefore, under feelings of the highest satisfaction, 
that the Board submit their Fourth Annual Report. 

For the details of the operations of the company, 
so far as they relate to the construction and location 
of the road, during the past year, and the application 
of moving power upon it, the Board refer the stock- 
holders to the first annual reports of their Chief En- 
gineer and Superintendent of Construction, together 
with their accompanying documents. ‘These papers 
will be found to exhibit a minute and circumstantial 
narrative of the progress made, since the last annual 
report of the President and Directors; and afford a 
most gratifying and satisfactory evidence of the ener- 
gy; skill and judgment with which these operations 
have been conducted, by the several officers of the 
company, to whom their superintendence had been 
confided. 

The first division of the road was opened for the 
transportation of passengers on the 22d May, 1830, 
being a little more than eighteen months after the 
commencement of the work upon it, but the prepara- 
tion of the necessary Cars was not effected until the 
early part of June following, from which time, the 
travelling upon this division, including a distance of 
about thirteen miles, has been constant and uninter- 
rupted; and, on the first of October; there had been 
received twenty thousand and twelve dollars and thir- 
ty-six cents, although but a single track was complet- 
ed, and the company were not ina situation, until 
within a short time past, to undertake the transporta- 
tion of any merchandise or produce, and are still una- 
ble to convey one-tenth part of the quantity that is 
offered. 

The Board propose, on the first day of January 
next, to commence semi-annual dividends, of the nett 

fits of the company, and to continue these divi- 

ends, upon the income from the road, as its several 
divisions shall be completed and put into operation. 

The application to the General Government for a 
subscription in aid of the funds of the company, not 
having succeeded at the last session of Congress, the 
corporation of the city of Baltimore, with its charac- 
teristic liberality and public spirit, promptly placed at 
the disposal of the company, a fund, which added to 
its other available resources, will be sufficient for its 
present exigencies, and will prevent any delay or in- 
terruption, in the active and vigorous prosecution of 
the work, as far as to the Valley of the Potomac. 

The injunction which was obtained at the suit of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, prohibit- 
ing this company, soon after its organization, from 
Proceeding to construct the Rail Road along the Po- 
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toniac river, still remains in force, and has hitherto 
limited the operations of the Board, to the country 
eastward of the Point of Rocks. . In the regular pros- 
ecution of the suit which the injunctions occasioned, a 
commission was issued from the Court of Chancery 
of Maryland, to Nathan S. Roberts, Engineer of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, and Jonathan 
Knight, Chief Engineer of this corporation, requir- 
ing them to survey and report the character of the 
land in dispute,—the difficulties, which the indepen- 
dent prosecution of either work would occasion to the 
construction of the other~—and the facilities which 
their joint and amicable completion would mutually 
afford. After a careful and nt examination of 
the country between the Point of Rocks and Harper’s 
Ferry, the Commissioners agreed in reporting, that 
the conjoint location and construction of the two works 
was practicable, and would cause to both companies, 
an expense of only twelve thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five dollars and fifty-five cents, more than 
would be incurred by their independent location and 
construction. 

As soon as the Directors of this Company were 
made acquainted with the results of the surveys un- 
der the commission, and had understood that there 
were no insurmountable difficulties, at any other 
points, in which the two works might be expected to 
come into collision, between Harper’s Ferry and Cum- 
berland, they determined, if possible, to effect an ami- 
cable and immediate adjustment of the legal contro- 
versy with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal [Compa- 
ny. With this view, a communication was addressed 
to the President and Directors of the latter body, pro- 
posing that the two companies should, forthwith, 
proceed to such friendly arrangements as would ena- 
ble them both, without delay, to prosecute their re- 
spective operations as far as to Harper’s Ferry. 

This communication led to a correspondence which 
resulted in a direct proposition being made from the 
President and Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road Company, to the President and Directors 
of the Canal Company, of specific terms, for the ad- 
justment of all their differences, upon the basis of the 
report, which had been received from the Commis- 
sioners, on that part of the line between the Point of 
Rocks, and Harper's Ferry; and which, if acceded to, 
it was ‘confidently believed, would remove all occa- 
sions for further difficulties between the companies, 
and place them both at liberty to carry on their re- 
spective works, along the entire line, as far as to Cum- 
berland. 

The two Companies are at this time en in a 
discussion of this proposition, and the Board. cannot 
but indulge a hope, that the negociation will result in 
putting a termination to the existing legal controver- 
sy, and leave both parties at liberty to prosecute 
their respective plans and operations, without inter- 
ruption. 

n recurring to the circumstances under which this 
work was commenced, and considering the many dif- 
ficulties which attended its early progress, the Board 
are convinced that no enterprise, either in our own 
country, or abroad, labouring under similar embarrass- 
ments, has ever been carried forward with more rapid 
progress, or more triumphant success:—every antici- 
pation of the advocates of the undertaking has been 
fully realized, and incontestable proof has been afford- 
ed of the superior advantages of this system, as a 
means of intercommunication, over all others which 
human ingenuity has devised. 

It will be recollected, that this enterprise was com- 
menced under a deep conviction, that some prompt 
and oem, oe effort was urgently required, in order 
to enable Baltimore to maintain the same relative ad- 
vantages that she had hitherto enjoyed, in her com 
tition for the trade of the west, with the nei: hbouring 
cities of Philadelphia and New York; which trade it 
was perceived, was daily withdrawing from her, in 
consequence of the improved facilities opened, by the 






tract it to their — 
Extensive systems of internal improvement,’ havi 
this direct object in view, had been organised both by 
Pennsylvania and New York, and being sustained by 
the ample resources of those states,“were in a train of 
rapid completion. 

he city of Baltimore, sensible of the danger that 
threatened her commercial prosperity, had taken mea- 
sures to ascertain the practicability of uniting herself by 
a canal with the Ohio, and thus to secure, at .least 
some participation in this trade; but happily for her, 
it was ascertained, that an efficient canal could not be 
constructed in any direction towards ‘the Ohio, in 
consequence of the]unevenness of the intermediate 
country, and the inadequacy of a supply of wa- 
ter;—had this not been the case, it is probable, that 
her resources would have been ves in a canal, 
which at no remote period, would have been abandon- - 
ed for the construction of the work in which she is 
now engaged. 
The old adage that “‘necessity is the parent of in- 
vention,” may with peculiar force be applied to the 
citizens of Baltimore in this case; cut off from all 
prospect of a canal, they applied themselves to the 
discovery of some other means of gaining the great 
object desired. ‘The principles upon which Rail-roads 
might be constructed, and the cost and effect of mov- 
ing power upon them, became a subject of earnest and 
diligent investigation, and the examination resulted in 
a thorough conviction, that in a country circumstanced 
as ours is, a Rail-road would be far more efficient and 
economical than a canal, and under this. conviction, 
they immediately determined to commence the pre- 
sent enterprise: our situation, however, was a pecu- 
liar one; the state of New York, on a popu- 
lation of nearly one million and a half of inhabitants, 
with an immense taxable pro » and the state of 
Pennsylvania, but little, if any inferior, either in pop- 
ulation or resources to New York, had in their sove- 
reign c rs undertaken their improvemerits— 
they had only to will it, and the necessary means 
were at once placed in their treasuries; funds could 
be drawn from foreign countries, which far from im- 
posing any immediate burthen upon their citizens, did 
in reality make money more abundant amongst them, 
and raised the value of their property, particularly in 
all situations where it might be supposed benefits 
would be received from the public works; whilst the 
citizens of Baltimore, not exceeding about eighty thou- 
sand in number, found themselves with no certain re- 
liance except upon their individual resources, com- 
pelled to undertake an enterprise not inferior in mag- 
nitude, to those of the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania, whether to be viewed as a channel of 
communication, for the transportation of produce,— 


| the conveyance of passengers, or, as a ligament to the 


union of the states; and this not in the corporate 
character of the city, by which its wealth and resour- 
ces could be brought by enactments, to concentrate at 
a given point, but by the voluntary and’ individual 
subscriptions of such of the citizens, as might be dis- 
posed, either from interest of patriotism, to contribute 
their funds. é 

Under a charter, granted by the state of Maryland 
and confirmed by the state of Virginia, the individu- 
als, thus associated, became a corporate body, and 
commenced their operations through the agency of a 
President and Directors, who subsequently obtained 
the confirmation of their charter by the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Though this charter was granted and con- 
firmed b tes here named, in the utmost spirit 
of Tiberalit rad all the powers were vested in the 
company; could with propriety be conferred on 
such a body, ney bets 4 rate ce but a private 
company, whosé'strength lay not in the powers grant 
ed, tin the amount of funds they might be able to 
command, and this would be wholly dependent on 









blic opinion. It is therefore evident, thatin calling ~ 








states of Pennsylvania and New York, in order to at- 


funds, upon a community thus si the u 
cireumspection and prudence were necessary, 


ivé ‘commercial emporiams. — 
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to avoid an inconvenient pressure, upon so limited a 
number; at the same time ‘the difficulties that were 
to be encountered in the organization of the company, 
and in the employment of suitable agents for locating 
and constructing the road, so as to bring to a fair test, 
the practicability and utility of such an enterprise, 
may be more easily conceived than explained. No 
precedent was to be found in our country, nor could a 
single land-mark be discovered by which our course 
ht be directed. 

"here could not he found amongst the stockholders, 

one individual who had experience in the construction 
of Rail-roads; few of them had ever seen one. A 
Board of directors was, therefore, to be selected, 
who, from necessity, had to«acquire all the practical 
knowledge essential to the proper government and di- 
rection of the operations of the company. As a first 
step of this Board, inquiry was made for engineers, 
acquainted with the principles and construction of 
Rail-roads, but none could be found, who 
more than a very imperfect theoretical knowledge 
upon the subject. Some experimental Rail-roads, in 
our owr country, of small extent, and of rude and 
imperfect construction, were examined by a commit- 
tee of the Board, but these disclosed no important in- 
formation, further than as they afforded additional 
confidence, in the principles which had led to the 
adoption of the plan of our Rail-road; all information 
necessary, was therefore still to be acquired by the 
Board and agents of the company, before they could 
venture to advance a single step in the work:—prin- 
ciples were to be investigated, and plans to be adopt- 
ed, before it could be deemed safe to decide, even 
upon the location of the road, or the selection of any 
particular route. Parties arose in different sectiuns 
of the city and country, who pressed the adoption of 
measures, calculated to promote the interests of par- 
ticular districts and persons; discontents appeared 
amongst the stockholders; some recommending one 
course, and some urging another; and these discon- 
tents were fomented, by persons having a deeper in- 
terest in the property of the city than in the stock of 
the Company; while not a few of the citizens, who 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, had -subscribed for 
the stock, but who afterwards became alarmed, fear- 
ing they had embarked in a bad speculation, began to 
press their shares upon the market for sale. ‘These 
circumstances were strong admonitions to the Board, 
that the success of their enterprize Tested upon very 
precarious ground. Without public confidence, whate- 
ver might be the merits of the undertaking, the in- 
stalments would not be paid, and unless the instal- 
ments were paid, the work could not be executed; 
under these perplexing circumstances, the Board 
found it impossible to pursue any rigid system for the 
government of the agents in its service, which it 
should not be at liberty to modify and depart from, as 
exigencies might arise. Al] its measures were dictat- 
ed by a zealous and earnest desire, to press forward 
to an early completion, the first division of the road, 
which, when finished, it was fully believed, would 
settle public confidence, upun a basis not to be shaken. 
In this expectation the Board have not been mistaken— 
the results have been more satisfactory than had been 
anticipated, even by the most enthusiastic and zealous 
advocates of the undertaking—and the crisis of dan- 
ger and uncertainty is passed. 

At the same time that the Directors were surround- 
ed by these embarrassments, it.was ascertained that 
other difficulties of a most formidable character, were 
to be encountered at the very threshold of the work. 


From the unfavorable situation of ground over 
which the road was necessarily to Pass, for the first 
eight miles between the city of and the 
Valley of the Patapsco, it was soon perceived that the 


expenses here would unavoidably be very great;* but 





* The magnitude of the first ten miles of the work, 
—— and bridging, cannot be 
orth than by reference to the report 


both as re s 
more ails ot rth 





it had been ascertained that in adopting this route, a 
line of road would be secured, which by some ‘exten- 
sive embankments, and deep cuttings near to the city, 
could be located with but a single summit for the dis- 
tance of 180 miles, and with but two summits requir- 
ing stationary power, along the entire distance to the 
Ohio River. From the great improvements made in 
locomotive engines and the wagons used upon rail 
ways, the decided advantages of a level road, will be- 
come More and more apparent; and any ascent which 
shall interfere with the successful operation of those 
engines, will be looked upon as a defect, inadmissible, 
except where the n ity of the case renders it una- 
voidable—more es ly in the vicinity of the termi- 
nation of the main stem, at a great commercial depot, 
where all the trade of the principal road, and of its 
various branches, shall be concentrated. 

The Directors were not insensible to the discou- 
raging influence, which expenditures so heavy at the 
cummencement of the work, might have upon public 
opinion; but. viewing the undertaking as one of high 
national importance, and duly oe the im- 
mense advantages it was destined to confer upon our 
own city, provided it should be executed in such a 
manner, as to give to the system, its full and most 
powerful dendiegnents after deliberate consideration, 
they determined to meet whatever obstacles might 
sewn themselves and, if vossible to subdue them. 

ituated, however, as the td were,—compelled 
by circumstances to press forward the work with un- 
remitted activity, so as to afford, as early as possible, 
a demonstration of its results,—it could not but be ex- 
pected, that greater expense must of necessity be incur- 
red in accomplishing the object, than under more fa- 
vourable circumstances would have sufficed; yet it is 
certain that the great cost of the first division, is more 
owing tothe unfavorable situation of the ground, and 
the unavoidable expense of procuring the necessary 
stone and other materials upon it, than to any mis- 
management or want of economy; and it is fully be- 
lieved, that under no circumstances whatever, could 
the work have been executed upon the same line, 
within the same time, and in the same permanent and 
substantial manner, at any very materially less ex- 
penditure, than has been incurred. ‘The stockholders 
have already been apprised, that the Board consider- 
ed itself under an obligation, so to locate the road, as 
to be enabled to conduct it into Baltimore, at an ele- 
vation sufficiently high, to afford a connexion, by la- 
teral branches, between its main stem, and all parts of 
the city now improved: this pledge, founded upon the 
principles of equity and justice, as all parts of the 
city had participated in the burden of the work, has 
been faithfully redeemed, although at a considerable 
additional cost to the company. 

The service of officers, in whose experience, skill 
and judgment the Board place entire reliance, has 
been secured; a satisfactory organization has also been 
effected in the engineer department, and in the opin- 
ion of the President and Directors, a well digested 
plan for the future government and regulation of all 
the operations of the company, may now, and should 
without delay, be adopted, in which shall be clearly 
defined the duties and responsibilities of the officers 
and agents employed in its service. The knowledge 
and experience acquired, during the prosecution of the 
work, to the present time, with the justly inspired 
confidence of the public, will enable the Board to 





of the Superintendent of construction, from which it 
appears “that if the line be considered only to the 
summit of Parr’s Ridge, 42 miles, then the centre of 
expense, both for graduation and masonry, is at the 
second crossing of the Washington Turnpike road, six 
miles from Baltimore: and, that if the line be extend- 
ed from Baltimore to the Point of Rocks, a distance of 
66 miles, then the centre of expense will be at the end 
of the first ten miles, or east of the first crossing of the 
Patapsco river: thus shewing that the graduation and 
masonry of the first ten miles, will cost as much as the 





graduation and masonry of the next fifty-six miles.” 





—s 
adopt and enforce such a system, as shall hereafter 
conduct the enterprise to its final completion, with al] 
the economy which it will be practicable to observe 
in a great public undertaking; and will much diminish 
the labours and difficulties, which have hitherto been 
sustained by the officers and agents employed. 

During the time we have been engaged in thig 
work, many important improvements have been 
both in the constructions of Rail-roads, and in the ap. 
plication of moving power upon them, by which ag 
immense reduction in the cost of transportation, and 
increase of velocity, have been effected; among these 
improvements may be noticed, the facilities which 
the combined cylindrical and conical wheels, invent 
ed by the chief engineer of this company, afford in 
turning curves. By the aid of this highly valuable 
improvement, all doubt is removed of our being able 
to employ locomotive steam engines, upon the Balti. 
more and Ohio Rail-road. This discovery is the mom 
important to us, inasmuch, as, from the surface of 
the country over which our route must be conducted, 
numerous curves in the tracks will be unavoida 
ble; and the great advantage of this form of wheels, 
consists in their so readily accommodating them 
selves to the degrees of curvature, upon the road, 
that there scarcely appears to be any perceptible ob. 
stacle to the passage of the cars, over these curves 
more than upon a straight line. Improvements have | 
also been made in the construction of tue fturn-outs, 
and in various other minor fixtures, both on our road 
and cars. In the meantime, whilst our country is 
thus contributing its quota towards the improvement 
of Rail-roads, it is most gratifying to observe, that 
rapid advances, towards perfecting this most admir- 
ble system, are still making in the country to whose 





genius and science the world is indebted for its dix 
covery; indeed, scarcely a month elapses, without our 
being apprised of some new invention which promises 
beneficial results. 
Signed by direction, and on behalf of the Board. 
Puiu E. Tuomas, President. 
Baltimore, Oct. 11, 1830. 
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MISCHLLANEOUS. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

The editors of the Bulletin des Sciences state, that 
the agriculture of England is much superior to that 
of France; and that the former country, with an un- 
favorable climate, and upon a soil not half so exten- 
sive as France, possesses six millions of sheep and 
150,000 horned cattle, more than France. In Eng- 
land the soil belongs exclusively to 30,000 proprie 
tors; in France there are four millions of proprietors. 
Some appear to consider the small number of proprie- 
tors in England as the principal cause of the agricul- 
tural prosperity of that country, but the editors of the 
Bulletin think the cause may be found in the liberty 
and industry of the body of the nation, and in the fa- 
vor and protection bestowed on agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, by the privileged class. Ignorance 
and prejudice are formidable obstacles to agricultural 
improvement in France, especially in the southern 
departments. ‘ 


Breepine Animas sND VEGETABLES. 

Dr. Cooper, editor of the last edition of Dr. Wil- 
lich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, observes, that “The 
whole art of breeding animals and vegetables for pat- 
ticular purposes may be included in this direction 
Choose those animals or vegetables to propagate from, 
that possess the qualities you wish to propagate in 
the greatest perfection.” 


Sueer.—The number of sheep in England is es 
timated at 45 millions, in France 36 millions, in 
Spain only 14 millions —Bull. des Sciences. 
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Batiore, Frmay, Oct. 15, 1830. 








INQUIRY. 
Mr. SmitH: 
If any of your numerous correspondents will be kind 
enough to give me a cure for the bitter rot in apples, 
it will be received with pleasure, by 
Your obedient servant, Jacos WottTz. 





For the information of those who may wish to be- 
come subscribers to the American Farmer, as well as 
to refresh the memory of those now on our list, we 
have inserted at the foot of the last column, last page 
of this number, the termsat length on which the Far- 
mer is published, and we respectfully request the at- 
tention of all concerned to their requirements. When 
it is considered, that the publication of this paper for 
one year, requires an out-lay of near ten thousand 
dollars; that the proceeds of this immense investment 
are to be collected in the small sums of five dollars 
from individuals residing in every State in the Union; 
and that upon this collection, promptly made, the ex- 
istence of the establishment solely depends, we feel 
assured that the terms alluded to will not only be 
deemed fair and proper but strictly complied with by 
all liberal minded men;—and we have the gratifica- 
tion of believing that we have no other on our list. At 
this time the payment of arrearages for subscription 
will be not only in accordance with the conditions of 
the contract, but a favour conferred on the publishers. 





To Corresponpents.—The following articles, 
received too late for publication in the present num- 
ber, will appear in our next:—Review of Prince’s 
Treatise on the Vine, by “A.” Continuation of des- 
criptions of varieties of the Strawberry, by Mr. Prince 
of the Linnean Botanic Garden. The Frederick 
Sheep, by R. K. Meade, of Frederick county, Va. 
with engravings. 





Excuance Parers.—In answer to applications 
from publishers for an exchange of papers with the 
American Farmer, we have only to state, that on the 
receipt of the difference in the annual subscription 
advance prices of their papers and the Farmer, we 
will send the latter during the time paid for. We 
cannot enter any more exchange papers on our list 
upon any other terms. 





Farminc.—The following remarks are from the 
Christian Magazine, printed at Dover, Delaware:— 

If one half the zeal, energy and expense, that 
blots so many gazettes with coarse and low abuse, 
setting the community by the ears for the sole gain 
and paltry purposes of a few demagogues and office 
seekers, were bestowed: on the advancement of agri- 
culture; if the people were half as ambitious to m- 
prove and beautify their fields, as they are to settle 
the nation; and half as angry with thistles, thorns 
and poor fences, as they are with their political op- 
punents, who probably wish as well to the country as 
themselves, we should have more productive fields, 
less complaints of poverty, more ability to be chari- 
table and munificent, and abundantly more good feel- 
ing. From Pittsburg, and indeed from Philadelphia 
to New Orleans, the son ploughs as his father did be- 
fure him, and the great mass of farmers are as sta- 
tionary in their theory as they are in their practice. 
Nine in ten of them believe, at this moment, that 


the book farming is a mere useless visionary dream- | $ 


ing of men that know nothing about practical agri- 
culture. 

We would tel them that England is the garden of 
Europe, simply because, almost every acre of — 
cultivated scientifically, and on principles which have 








e test of the thost rigid experiment. 
them that New England, of whose 
seil and climate they are accustomed to think, as‘con- 
signed by Providence to sterility and inclemency, is 
the garden of the United States, only because the 
industrious and calculating people do not throw away 
their efforts in the exertion of mere brute strength— 
but bring mind and plan, and system, and experience, 
to bear upon their natural hard and thankless soil. 
On every side the passing traveller sees verdure, and 
grass, and orchards, in the small and frequent enclo- 
sures of imperishable rocks; and remarks fertility, won 
from the opposition of the el ts and nature. After 
an absence of ten years, on oul to that country, 
we were struck with this proud and noble triumph, 
conspicuous over the whole region. 

The real benefactors of mankind, as St. Pierre so 
beautifully said, are those who cause two blades“ of 
wheat to mature where one did before. The fields 
ought to be the morning and evening theme of Ame- 
ricans who love their country. To fertilize and im- 
prove his farm, ought to be the prime temporal object of 
every owner of substantial soil. All national aggran- 
disement, power, and wealth, may be traced to agri- 
culture as its ultimate source. Commerce andiian- 
ufactures are only te results of this main- 
spring. We conside® agriculture as every way sub- 
sidiary, not only to abundance, industry, comfort and 
health, but to good morals, and ultimately even to re- 
ligion. We shall always sing, S; the plough. 

e shall always regard the American farmer, strip- 
- to his employment, and tilling his ground, as be- 
onging to. the first order of noblemen among us. We 
shall always wish him a bountiful harvest, good beer, 
and a moderate use of cider, and if he will rear it him- 
self of the grape, but none of the pernicious gladness of 
whiskey; and we shall invoke upon his labours the 
blessing of God, and say to him, “peace be within 
thy walls.” ; 





Wesr Inv1a Trape.—By an arrangement with 
the British government, our ports have been opened 
by proclamation of the President, to British’ vessels 
direct from the West India and other British Colonial 
ports, with the understanding that the Colonial ports 
will be opened to our vessels immediately on the re- 
ceipt of the proclamation by the British government. 
By the act of Parliament authorizing the opening of the 
Colonial ports, the following articles are admitted in- 
to the British ports, from the United States, in Ame- 
rican vessels, paying the duties annexed: Flour, 5stg. 
per bbl.; biscuit or bread. 1s 6d per 100 lbs.; corn meal 
or rye flour per bbl. 2s 6d.; wheat 1s per bush.; peas, 
beans, or Indian corn, 7d per bush.; rice, 2s 6d per 
100 lbs.; shingles, 12 in. per M. 7s.; do, over 12 in. 
14s.; R. O. staves, 15s 6d.; W. O. staves or head- 
ings, 12s 6d; white, yellow, or pitch pine lumber, 1 
in, thick, £1. 1s.; other lumber, £1 8s.—Salt fish, 
pork, beef, bacon, and oil, are prohibited in foreign 
vessels. 

By the same act, Kingston, (Jam.) Halifax, Que- 
bec, St. Johns, (N. B.) and Bridgetown, (Barb.) are 
made free warehousing ports. 





Boston Maret, Oct. 9. 


Friour—There has been: little business done in 
the Flour market since our last publication, and pri- 
ces are without much change. The only sales of 
consequence which we have noticed are those for ex- 
port, and consist of a lot of 400 bbls. Richmond City 


mills, at $5.75 cash, sold on landing; 400 do. Freder- | 


icksburg lowland, at $5.30, cash; 300 do. Alexandria 


mountain, $5.624, 6 mos.; 200 do. Howard street, }- 
5.50, cash; 150 do do $5.433, cash, the latter taken | 


immediately on landing. 


Graix.—The operations in the Grain market |: 


since our last, indicate an improvement on former 
prices, principally for white corn, which is scarce and 


in fair demand. .The sales of the week are about 





20,000 bushels white an@ Yellow flat, at 59, 60, 61, 

and 62c. and round yellow 66 a 68 cts. are 

well supported and the sales have been at 3 a36c. 
be * [Cquriers 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, Oct. 12, noor, . 
, be ees ee oe — . — demand 
‘or Flour yesterday and to-day, chiefly for 
coastwise shipment. The market is veatiy clad 
of Western and Troy, and we may quote a slight iad- 
vance to-day of 6 cts per bbl. The tow boats,to’ar- 
rive this evening are expected to bring 6 or 8000 bris. 
for which-there will be a ready demand. Ashes of 
both sorts are dull this week; the nominal prices are 
the same with which the last. week closed, but there 
are no buyers. We have no variations to notice in 
other articles. 





Latest ForeicN News. ~ 

Accounts have been received from Evirope, to the 
2d of September. England had recognized the new 
French Government, and an insurrectionary move- 
ment had taken place at Brussels, one-of the capitals 
of the Netherlands. Spain was in a stgte of ferment, 
and indeed France appears to be the only European 

ernment, that has not the fear of a revolution be- 
re its eyes. 

General Larayetre accepts of no salary as Com- 
mander in Chief of the National Guards. Marshal 
Oudinot, the former Commander, received a salary of 
100,000 frances. 

Corron anv. Breapsturr Marxer. 
Extract from the Circular of Cropper, Benson & Co. 
Liverroot, Sept. 1st, 1830. 

Cotron.—The market in the past month has been 

nerally quiet and inactive; but notwithstanding, much 
ae has been exhibited on all hands, and scarcely 
any alteration can be noticed in the prices. The to- 
tal sales here in the past four weeks have not been 
more than 54,600 bags, of which 42,100 are American 
Cottons. The market this week so far has been very. 
quiet, and rather heavy, but yet we cannot-say that ~ 
there is any absolute giving way in prices. Total 
import into the kingdom, 674,145; same period 1829, 
636,325. Estimated stock in Liverpool, $1st Aug. 


1830, 273 e period in 1829, $79,759. 
Grain a ura.—Although the weather has 
not been uni ood during the past month, yet 


it has on the whole been favourable to the harvest. 
In This quarter of the kingdom, and to the north, we 
have had occasionally a good deal of rain, which has 
retarded the ripening of the crops, but it is not sup- 
posed to have injured them; in the south and south 
east, our most important grain district, the weather 
has been more generally favorable, and there, a large 
portion of the crops is already secured. 
The prospects of our own crops turning out much 
more productive than was at one time expected, to- 
ther with the certainty that the large supply of 
oreign grain in bond, and yet to arrive, would soon 
be admitted at a very trifling duty, and thrown upon 
the home market, has produced a material, and latter- 
ly very rapid decline in our prices. Foreign wheat 
and flour, duty paid, are now offering freely for sale 
at rather-lower prices than were obtainable in bond 
about two months ago; at these reduced rates there is 
however at present rather an, extensive sale; the old 
stocks of British grain being t totally exhausted, 
the current consumption be mainly supplied 
by w admit — ay Meg crop is 
. e quantity is 
ability bo Shocebod weg 
gn wheats are selling at Se 9d 
at-7s 2d.a7s 5d per 70lb; the 
at 33s 6d a $4s 6d, and inferior 
bri. No inquiry for 
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AMERICAN FAR 





Prices Current in New York, Oct. 9. 

Sewer, yellow .202224. Coton, New Orleans .12 
a .18; Upland, .11 a .13; Alabama, .11 a.13. Cotton 
Baggi emp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax.12a.16. Flar, Ame- 
rican,7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask a——};clean — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.00 a 5.124; Canal 5.124 a 5.374; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.624 a ; Rich’d. city mills, 5.624 
country, 5.25 a 5.994; Alexand’a, 5.25 a 5.374; Freder- 
feksburg 5.124; ‘Petersburg, 5.25 a ——; Rye Flour, 
3.50 a 3-624; Indian Meal, per bbl. 3.00 a 3.25 per bhd. 
14.00 a 14.50. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a ——; Vir. 
-90 a .95; Rye, North, 62 a 63; Corn, Yel. Nor. .63 a 
65; Barley, 59 261; Oats, South and North, .27 a .35; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro. 
visions, Beef, mess 9.50 29.75; prime a 5.50 a 6.00; 
cargo a Butter, N. York, 124.15; shipping, 
8 @10; Lard, .12a.15; Pork, mess bbl. 15.00 a 16.00; 
Prime 10.25 a 10.75; cargo 


Prices Current in Charleston, Oct. 4. 

Cotton, Sea-Island, .21a225. Stained.10a15. San- 
tee, .20 a 23. Main, .20 a 23. Upland, inferior and 
common —a —, fair to good, .— a -—, prime to 
choice, _— a .—. Rice, prime, $2.874 a 3.00, inferior 
to good, do. $2.50 a .2.75. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Balfimore Howard st. $6 a 64. Carn .65 2.68. 
Oats 32 a .35; Peas, 60.263. Hay, prime Northern, 1. 
a 1.25.— Whiskey,. Philadelphia and Baltimore. hhds. 
-34 a .35; bbls. — a —; New Orleans, old .35 a 36. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44.2.64. Manufac- 
tured .9 a14; Cavendish .20a33. Beeswax, .18 a .20; 
Tallow, Carolina, 8. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .—a.9; 
Mess, 103 a 11; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
-64 a 63; Cargo, .54, nominal, Pork, Mess. .14 a 15. 
Prime, .114 a .134. Bacon, .6 a ¥74 cents; hams, .9 a 11; 
Lard, 15a16.scarce. Buller, Goshen, .18 a .—; infe- 
rior, 8 a .12}. 


DURHAM SHORT HORN BULL FOR SALE. 


The subscriber has for sale a full blood improved 
Durham Short Horn Bull, six years old, by Champion 
out of Shepherdess. He is of fine size, very gentle, 
and in good order, price $100. 

If not sold soon, he will be hired out by the year for 
person. 

Also for sale, by the subscriber, several half, three 

arters, and seven-eighth blood Durham short horned 

alves of the best stock, price 50 to 75 dollars; a fine 
half blood Cow with a Calf by a first rate bull, price 
75; a Holstein Bull price $35; ang two Bakewell 
ams, price $22 each. GIDEO .- SMITH, 
American.Barmer Office. 


N. B. Letters on the business o Agricultural 
agency, for the purchase and sale of stock, implements, 
&c. must come free of postage. 


PRINCE’S TREATISE ON THE VINE, &c. 


The Treatise on the Vine, 35¢ pages octavo, price 
$1.50, for sale by the following persons:— 

Gideon B. Smith, Baltimore. - 

T. & J. SWwords—C. & G. & H. Carvill, 

E. Bliss, Collins & Co. G. Thorburn & New York. 























- §$on, 

J. B. Russel]—Boston. 

James Winston—Richmond. 

Joseph Simmons—Charieston, S. C. 

Paince’s Treatise on Hoarticutture--75 cents. 
Also for sale by most of the above persons. 


ALSO NOW IN PRESS 
PRINCE’S “POMOLOGICAL MANUAL,” 


Comprising deseriptions in detail of the various Gar- 
den Fruits, viz: Apples, Bears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, 
Apricots, ‘Nectarines, Almonds, Walnuts, Chestnuts, 
Mulberries, Quinces, Filberts, Gooseberries, Raspber- 
ries, Strawberries, &c. &. The nu varieti 
therein described will be very gre 
all those comprised in the new ed 
work for which the first cost at Par 









and requi- 
n from the 
great variety of Fruits, of such kinds’ as are_ best cal- 
Culated to suit the wishes and purposes of cultivators. 


ra 
o = 








This work will be ‘published in twe parts of about 
200 octavo pages, each part of which will be complete in 
itself, and ‘persons can subscribe for one or both as they 
think proper. The terms will be $1 for each part, 
which can be remitted in advance. The first part will 
be ready for delivery in October. 

The readiest mode by which persons in the interior 
can obtain the above works is by applying to their lo- 
cal booksellers who correspond with the cities referred 
to. The books can also be supplied by the subscribers, 
and forwarded with the parcels of trees, &c. that may 
be ordered. ~ 

Orders for Trees, Plants, Grape vines, &c. will be 
executed with the -: precision and dispatch, and 






the increased exten of the establishment, together 
with the extreme p icuity exercised, will cause the 
articles hereafter sent to be superior in size, &c., to all 
former periods. The prices in the last Catalogues are 
much reduced, and the Camellia Japonica of above 
fifty varieties, and other Green-house plants, are there- 
in offered at very reduced rates, the object being to 
enlarge the demand by a diminution in prices. 
(Signed) WM. PRINCE & SONS. 
Gideon B. Smith, Agent. 


a... 
FRUIT TREES, &e. 


As the seasot forplanting has nearly ar- 
rived, we herebeieiiem our friends, and 
the public generally, that we have now 
ready for sale the following fruit trees, 


&e. which we warrant true according to catalogue, 





viz. Apple, Peach, Pear, Cherry, Apricot, Necta- 
arine, Plum, Grape, Strawberry, Raspberry, Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry, Fig, Thorn Quicks and Honey Lo- 


cust for hedges, several thousand White Mulberry 
trees of fine vigorous growth and of good size for 
planting in orchard form, at eight dollars per hundred; 
also Horse Radish, Asparagus and Hop roots, and or- 
namental Shrubbery. All persons interested in so use- 
ful an establishment are invited to call at the Nursery, 
three miles east of the city, near Belleair road, where 
orders will be received, and carefully put up, according 
to direction, to carry to any part of the United States; 
orders also may be left at our store, Pratt street wharf; 
Baltimore, or at Dr. John Little’s, Georgetown, D. C. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of the latest im- 
provement and most approved kinds, constantly on 
hand at our manufactory and repository, Pratt street 
wharf, the assortment of ploughs as will suit the va- 
rious purposes of the farmer, and the different kinds 
of land for which they may be wanted; among them 
may be enumerated:— 

The SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH, of sizes from 
the seed plough to heavy three-horse ploughs.— 
McCORMICK’S IMPROVED PLOUGHS, with wrought 
and cast shares of the same model; which was repre- 
sented in the last American Farmer. 

WOOD'S PATENT CAST SHARE PLOUGH, BAR- 
SHARE PLOUGHS, also Sinclair & Moore’s NEW IM- 
PROVED PLOUGH, with wrought and cast shares of 
sizes for flushing and seeding, the six and seven inch 
sizes will be found particularly well adapted to seed- 
ing; particular attention has been paid to the quality 
ved ay castings, in order to give strength and dura- 

ility. 

WHEAT FANS of the most approved kind, STRAW 
CUTTERS of different kinds from five to fifty dollars. 
The large Self-Feeding Cylindrical Straw Cutter is 
made after the manner of the English box, with im- 
provements, and will be found a very superior machine 
for the purpose. 

Also Corn Shellers, Hay and Manure Forks, Cast 
Steel Axes, Hoes, Spades, Shovels, Garden Tools, and 
Garden Seeds, of a great variety of kinds, wholesale 
and retail; Clover, Orchard Grass, Herds, Timothy, 
Tall Meadow Oat Grass; and Lucerne Seeds, &c. &c. 


October 15. SINCLAIR & MOORE. 





BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 





Ba.timore Marxet.—There is a further decline in 
the price of flour, the wagon price of Howard being 
$4.874. Wheat and other grain remain the same as 
last week. Beef continues plenty and of course dull 
—it must be very fine to command our highest rate, 

Topacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 3.504 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00: 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14.00a16.00.—Fine yellow 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.00 a $.00. Cuba 14.002 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 294 hhds. Maryland, 19 hhds. Ohio; 
total $13 hhds. . 

FLour—best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50— 
super. Howard-street 5.00 a ———-—city mills, 4.75 
a Susquehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25— 
Grain; red wheat, .90 a .93;--—white do. 95 
a 1.00—common red --—Corn, white, .55 a .66—-ye} 
low .56 @ .57--Rye, .50 a .52 Oats, .26 a@ 2% 
Beans, 90a 1.00-Peas, 50 a 60-CLover SEED 5.50 a--— 
Timothy, 2.50 a 3.00—Orcuarp Grass, 1.25 a1.50-— 
Herd’s, -— a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Bar.ey, - 
Fiaxseep 95 a 1.00-Corron, Va. 94 a 104-Lou. 114418 
—Alab. .94 a.11—Tenn..94 a@.10—N. Car. .84 a .104- 
Upland 10 a 12-Wuisxey, hhds. Ist p. .31 a —; in bbls 
3144 32—WooL, common, unwashed, Jb. 15 a.16—— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 «¢--—; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. wate» 
rotted, .6c.—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
— a——do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. }, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 a. 4.50 
Mackerel, No. 1,3.70, a3.75—No, 2, 5.75 a 6.00—No, 
$,3.70 a 3.75--Bacon, hams, Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 
— a $5---Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.25 4 — 
ground, 1.25 a1.50 bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 a 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.00 a4 4.50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 1.75. Oak, 3.00 a 3.25—Hickory, $4.50. 
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Washington, D.C. P. Thompson. 
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MR. MEADE’S FREDERICK SHEEP. 


White Post, Frederick Co., Va. 

Giveon B. Smith, Esa. Oct. 4th, 1830. 

Sir,—With the drawings of a pair of the Frede- 
nick sheep, I beg leave to offer you a few brief re- 
marks, well knowing how important it is to the con- 
duct of your valuable journal, that communications 
should be as concise as possible. As they are brought 
80 fully to the view of your readers, I trust that a 
short history of their origin and progress will not be 
uninteresting to them. Their present character may 
be inferred from the subjoined certificates, their ap- 
pearance, from the engravings, and their general his- 
tory, from these hasty remarks. More than twenty 
years since an old mutton stock left me by my father, 
was crossed by the Arlington long wool, improved by 
G. W. P. Custis, Esq. the friend of Washington 
and Fayette, and one of the earliest advocates of the 
American system, from the Persian stock of Mount 
Vernon, remarkable for their length and silkiness of 
wool—at that period, an 2ve of 84 lbs. was shorn 
from a flock of 124 sheep. “The Clermont merino 
of New York, introduced by Chancellor Livingston, 
from the national farm of France, was the next cross 
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—the introduction of the small Spanish merino dur- 
ing the war, brought the average of fine wool down 
to four or five pounds, and no mutton worth a place 
on the farmers’ table—recourse was again had toa 
large mutton cross, with heavy fleece, fine form, and 
wool of moderate quality. Evver since, a period of 
more than fifteen years, selections have been made 
with a view to the combined advantages of size, 
mutton, quantity and quality of the wool. If an in- 
and-in system has been pursued, it has been prosecut- 
ed on a scale, and in a way differing in a great degree 
from the ordinary manner of keeping up a close al- 
liance of the same strain and model, which by an ob- 
stinate adherence to, will spoil the finest stock in the 
world; in what way, and through what circumstances 
would involve an argument and dissertation which I 
have neither the ability nor time to do justice to. 
Great uniformity of appearance, thought so essential 
by some breeders, is here dispensed with for two 
reasons.—lIst. That animals may differ in their form 
and appearance, without losing those essential quali- 
ties which constitute their excellence. 2nd. The de- 


} mand for them as coming from differing soils and cli- 


mates, can he best suited by keeping up's vari 
respects length an@ quality of wool, thd the sibiot 
bone, which involves more or less the quantity of 
wool, and weight of carease for mutton.” ty ° 
years since, I thought myself a sufficient judge of. - 
sheep to select such ram lambs as would be best_to 
breed from when they were but four or six 
old—experience taught me, I was in great error— 
years afterwards I believed I had arrived at 
tion in a mode of sélection, by tponing the 
until the removal of the first Reece c 
their qualities—and now the extended experience ‘af. 
another ten years, has convinced me that it is impos- 
sible to judge of the general character of sheep until 
they have completely assumed their form by a two or 
three years’ growth. My breeding ram of the re 
sent year is a selection from more than twenty-five 
old sheep, as J turn out all my ram, lambs with thé 
exception of a few of the most indifferent, which © 
yield me mutton weighing from 80 to 100 Ibs. at two 
and three years old—this is a very expensive plan, 
and one which but few could think of pursuing—and 
the sale of them at $25 each, at twelve or eighteen 
months old, or a very extraordinary one at a. higher 





-| price, does not more than remunerate mé for the risk 


and trouble of attending to them—the qualities and 
properties of this animal are more easily changed by 
or bad management, than'in any other of our 
omestic kind, and if I were regardless of the quan- 
tity and quality of their wool, it would be as easy to 
raise sheep for mutton weighing from 100 to 150, as_ 
itis now, under the disadvantage of castrating only 
my most indifferent lambs, to have them weigh from 
80 to 100—but with their present product of wool, if 
the ram lambs generally were castrated, they would 
exceed an average of 100 lbs., at two and three years 
old—at the next shearing, (should life and health be 
spared us,) satisfactory evidence of their mutton 
qualities and propensity to fat, will be offered. The 
improvement of sheep has never with me depended 


of their wool, but has ptoceeded from a fixed princi- 
ple and sentiment, that it is of primary importance to 
individuals; atid scarcely less so to the community, to 


‘| double the fleece, improve its quality, and enlarge at 


the same time the carcase, as if the price of wool 
had been always great—that is to say, their quality 
should be unifo sustained of whatever breed they 
may be, and then their numbers may be regulated by 
changing circumstances to meet the market, whether’ 


prove with regard to improvements in the animal, as 
well as in the vegetable creation, that occasional 
crosses and changes are essential, and that it requires 
the most constant vigilance in man, to watch their 
progress, change, and decline, in order to a timely 
succession—this, if at all necessary, would be a fur- 
ther means of expanding the evidence in favour of the 
truth of the Scr:pture assertion, that man must toil 
vigilantly and incessantly with both mind and body, 
if he expects to meet with great success, as the se- 
crets of nature are such that the greatest strength 
and extension of his faculties will never be sufficient 
to fathom the works of creation. Information has 
been frequently solicited in regard to the managemént 


skill or knowledge had been applied.. The time has 






gone by, when plain and simplé ‘matters of fact, or 
some fortunate a the effect of much dili- 
gent attention, can be wrap in profound mystery, 
and made te tte; for apd a benefit of some 
fortunate or mugh famed breeder. Whenever real 
success | the improvement of domestie 
animals, | has 5 by por the nature of the 
animal to Means provided for its support, and 


checking by constant observation every propensity to 





but little skill in their t—it has not been 
very long, that by an injadiios Selection of a ram, 
I found myself thrown 


upon the fluctuating value of the ar. aal, or the price \ 


high or low. Experience, and accidental occurrences - . 


and diseases of sheep, as if some very extraordinary, * 


depart from a direct line of imprbvement. I profesp 


‘perhaps two years in the 
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line of improvement—but the error affords an insight 
which may upon the whole be beneficial, it is hoped, 
on’a miore extended scale. As it regards their dis- 
eases—candour must acknowledge an entire igno- 
rance (practically) on the subject—the voluminous 
and scientific essays which come to us from abroad, 
liave as little bearing as use to every American shep- 
herd, who does not crowd numbers of sheep on the 
same grounds, sufficient of itself to originate disease. 

An affection of the head which makes its appearance 

once in every five or six years, and perhaps carries 

off as many fat subjects, is the only malady I have 
ever known since the extermination of the scab intro- 
duced by the Spanish flocks about the time of the 

‘war—and I believe this disease of the head is more 

the effect of peculiarity of season than any thing 

else, and difficult to be accounted fur as some of the 
complaints incident to the human frame. Their ge- 
neral health, then, depends upon an attention to a few 
simple practices—their numbers to be governed by 
the size and quality of their pasture—but flocks ex- 
ceeding fifty or one hundred, should have frequent 
changes, or have an extensive wood range: a firm, 
old sod is indispensable at some seasons to the prospe- 
tity of sheep, and should always be their main sup- 
port,—all other pasturage should be considered aux- 
lliary, and is often injurious when not used with cir- 
cumspection. A small supply of salt and meal mixed 
half and half, twice a week, with an occasional use 
of tar in their troughs is highly essential—their win- 
ter keeping, must depend much upon the soil and cli- 
mate, and the severity of the season—sheltering 
should be made optional with them—but they should 
never be confined in any place, great or small, where 

a damp effluvia may arise—their nature plainly 

teaches that they require a high, dry, and cool situa- 

tion at all times. If it were not unreasonable to ask 
your further patience, I wuuld go into some detail of 
the manner of providing for a flock of seventy ewes 
last fall and winter, with their lambs; but the sim- 
ox facts are, that they were sustained from the Ist 

ovember, (when they began to have their first set 
of lambs,) throughout the winter on five acres of 
orchard , and five acres of turnips and rye grow- 
ing together, after six hundred bushels of the former 
had been housed for the use of the short horn calves, 

&c.—this, together with half a pint of meal per day, 

for each individual for three months, was the only 

cost of the seventy ewes, raising eighty odd lambs, 
in addition to their English, and blue grass sod. It 
was very evident that the lambs were weaned six 
weeks sooner with great advantage, in consequence 
of this uniform allowance of meal, as they always 
feed eagerly with their mothers. The same ewes had 
in May following more than forty lambs, an increase 
not desirable, and unexpected—a favourite ram being 

tmitted to remain with them too long, never count- 
ing on the a their receiving him so soon 
after their yeaning. Notwithstanding this hard breed- 
ing, they are known to be fine muttun at this time. 

It has been, and is my desire to spread this race of 

sheep: wherever they may be acceptable in our coun- 

try.—I have endeavoured from time to time, in my 
humble way, to prove the great importance of improv- 
ing this race of animals—have essayed through their 
medium to advance the interests of agriculture, by 
offering gratis to any state Agricultural Society, 
= I now repeat with great pleasure,) a ram of 
is breed, or a pair of them to any Agricultural So- 
_ciety in Virginia, having funds equal to $100 for five 
o— They can be delivered in Alexandria, and 
rom von be sent by SS - any=part of the 
United States. ery respectfully, yours, 
’ R. K. Masse. 
CERTIFICATES. 

‘I do hereby - that I have this day seen the 
following parcels of wool very carefully and accu- 
rately weighed, from the superb flock of Richard K. 
Meade, Esq. of Frederick county, Virginia, to wit: 





$4 fleeces of young ewes, 280 lbs. average 84 lbs.; 
28 fleeces of young rams and wedders, 290 lbs. ave- 
rage 10 1-3 lbs. Average weight of 62 sheep, 9 1-5 
Ibs. The entire parcel of wool is of very superior 
quality, most of it of extraordinary fine texture. It 
is dry, remarkably clean, and in fine merchantable 
order. H. S. Tuaner. 

June 3d, 1830. 

I attended Mr. Meade’s sheep shearing, and have 
no doubt of the correctness of the above certificate. 
I saw eight fleeces of the young ewes weighed, 
which were over 70 Ibs. .I have long been acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Meade’g flock, and am well convinced of 
their very great improvement under his management. 

Pure Netson. 

I do hereby certify, that I was present when a 
large proportion of the above mentioned sheep were 
shorn, and that I am well assured, from personal and 
particular observation, of the entire and minute cor- 
rectness of the foregoing statement in relation at 
once to the quantity and quality of the wool. 

I do further certify, that my own flock of sheep 
affurds most manifest and conclusive proof of the 
very great and immediate benefit resulting from the 
crosses of Mr. Meade’s rams on our ordinary ewes, 
as the progeny derived from the first cross has yielded 
nearly double the quantity of wool formerly yielded 
by my own sheep; and farther crosses have in some 
instances afforded from 11% Jbs. to 134 lbs. of wool, in 
quality abundantly fine fur any domestic use whatever. 

June 26, 1830. T. F. Nexson. 

Providence, July 9th, 1830. 

In the month of June 1828, I purchased of R. K. 
Meade a ram of his Frederick breed, weighing 168 
lbs.—fleece of excellent wool, after the tags were 
carefully removed, 14 lbs. I have this spring shorn 
50 lambs by said ram, 47 of which were sheared on 
my farm, averaging 7% lbs., the remaining three, be- 
ing the hoast of te males, were given to my sons— 
2 shearing 10 lbs. each, the other 9 lbs. My former 
stock of sheep, previous to any crosses from the 
Frederick breed, with their naked legs and bellies, 
produced only from $ to $4 lbs. of wool washed on 
the back. But it may be proper to remark, that I 
now take better care of my sheep than formerly. 

Joun Kerroor. 

We the undersigned, justices of the peace of the 
county of Frederick and state of Virginia, being well 
acquainted with the above certifying gentlemen far- 
mers, believe their statements to be true, from their 
well known reputation as men and farmers, as well 
as from our own general knowledge of the facts 
themselves. Given under our hands this 24th Au- 
gust, 1830. 

Jno. W. Pace, Davip Meape, 
Rozsert Vance, J. BAKER, 
Leesburg, Va. Sept. 2d, 1830. 

This is to certify, that I have been employed by 
R. K. Meade, Esq. in making drawings of some of 
his Frederick sheep; and in the performance of the 
same, So many were the subjects in point of form and 
appearance, though marked by their peculiarities, 
that the said Meade appeared to be much ata loss 
which to select as a model either from the ewes or 
from the rams. Ww. H. Fararax. 


By the admission of the Rev. Bishop Meade, 
(whose testimony is more willingly and appropriately 
afforded to a more important race of animals,) 7 lbs. 
of wool has been for some years shorn from 150 to 
200 sheep, yielding such wool as has averaged in 
the last 15 or 18 years 35 cents per lb. This flock 
has been raised by rams from the stock of Richard 
K. Meade, by a regular succession. 


The Selectmen in Amesbury and Salisbury, (Mass.) 
have determined not to recommend any one to retail 
spirits in those towns. The Selectmen of Newbury, 
have been forbidden, by a vote of the people, to grant 
any licenses. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
SIGNS OF A GOOD FARMER. 


His corn land is ploughed in the fall—his bull is 
from two to five years old, and he works him. He 
seldom lets his work drive him. Has a cooking stove 
with plenty of pipe to it. The wood lots he possesseg 
are fenced. His sled is housed in summer, and his 
cart, ploughs and wheelbarrow, winter and summer, 
when not in use; has as many yoke of good oxen as 
he has horses—does not feed his hogs with whole 
grain—lights may be seen in his house often before 
break of day in winter—his hog pen is boarded inside 
and out—has plenty of weeds and mud in his yard in 
the fall—all his manure is carried out from his build- 
ings and barn-yard twice in the year, and chip dun 
once a year—his cattle are almost all tied up in the 
winter—he begins to find out that manure put on 
land ina green state is the most profitable—raises 
three times as many turnips and potatoes for his stock 
as he does for his family—has a good ladder raised 
against the roof of his house—has more lamps in his 
house than candlesticks—has a house on purpose to 
keep his ashes in, and,an iron or tin vessel to take 
them up—he has a large barn and a small house— 
seldom has more pigs than cows—adjoining his hog 
pen he has a hole to put weeds and sods, and makes 
three loads of best manure from every old hog and 
two from every pig. A good farmer in this country 
begins to find out that steaming vegetables can be 
done at one third the expense of boiling—and that 
Mangel Wurtzel, Millet, Altringham Carrot, and 
Ruta Baga are things worth thinking of—he fences 
before he ploughs, and manures before he sows—he 
deals more for cash than on credit. 








HORTICULTURE. 


A TREATISE ON THE VINE, 

Embracing its history from the earliest ages to th 
present day, with descriptions of above two hun 
dred foreign, and eighty American varietics; to- 
gether with « complete dissertation on the establish 
ment, culture, and ! of Vi 
Wititum Roserr Prince, aided 
Prince, Proprietor of the Linnagn Botanic Gar- 
den, Vice President of the New York Horticulty 
ral Society, &c. §c. §c. New York, 1830, pp. 
$55. 





The public has been for some time in expectation 
of the appearance of Mr. Prince’s ‘Treatise on the 
Vine, which has recently issued from the New York 
press. ‘The long experience of the elder Mr. Prince, 
who has devoted so much of his attention to the sub- 
ject of the vine; and who has been for twenty years 
engaged in importing and cultivating the finest varie- 


ties of Europe, as well as bringing into notice many | 


of our native kinds, has caused the lovers of this in- 
teresting plant to look forward with great anxiety to 
the publication of this work. No American perhaps 
was so well qualified as Mr. Prince to render such an 
acceptable service to the public. He was, moreover, 
one of the first persons who strenuously contended 
that the vine must succeed in the United States, 
Amidst the diversity of soil and climate which our 
country presents, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 45th 
degree of N. latitude, and from the Atlantic ocean to 
the western wilds, in the same zone with the cele- 
brated wine countries of Europe, he could see no 
just reason why we might not in time become equall 

successful in the cultivation of this plant; and, wi 

sufficient experience, rival its productions in the other 
hemisphere. What was then a matter of specula- 
tion, is now in the full tide of successful experiment. 
Many of our most intelligent citizens are engaged in 
rearing the vine; fruit of the most delicious quality 
has been raised; extensive vineyards have been plant- 
ed in some parts of the country; and excellent wine 
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has been made from them. Even societies have been 
formed to promote an extension of this culture. 

That there may have been some disappointment ex- 

rienced by individuals in the degree of success 
which they have attained, is very probable and not to 
be wondered at. Our native vines are seen every 
where in rich luxuriance,-extending their branches 
over an ample space, and yielding burthens of fruit 
without any care from the hand of man. Hence it 
was not unnatural to suppose that even the foreign 
vine would prosper in our gardens, and bear as abun- 
dantly. Expectations founded on such conclusions 
could never be realized, and hence some failures have 
been the result. 

More correct practices, however, obtained in time, 
and a considerable increase of knowledge was dif- 
fused; but as the vine has been extended in a much 
greater degree than just principles of culture have 
been adopted, there became consequently a propor- 
tionate demand for correct rules applicable to this 
branch of industry. It was to supply this want, and 
at the same time to stimulate to still greater exertion, 
that the Treatise of Mr. Prince has been published. 
No effort has been spared to render it in the highest 
degree useful and acceptable, since not only has the 
particular adaptation of our own country to the vine 
been fully considered, together with such departures 
from the foreign mode of culture as our experience 
has suggested to be profitable, but all the information 
which could be derived from the best European au- 
thors has been collected in relation to the whole du- 
ties of the vine-dresser. It was one great object of 
the author to present in his work the concentrated in- 
telligence of every clime, derived from all the expe- 
rience of the past, for the benefit of the American 
horticulturist. ‘The most careful observation and the 
greatest research have evidently been made to render 
the offering as acceptable as possible. 

As many persons seek with avidity every thing 
connected with the vine, it may not be uninteresting 
to givea brief sketch of the contents of this Trea- 
tise; suggesting at the same time to every person 
who has half a dozen vines that he could not expend 
a dollar and a half more appropriately, than in pur 
chasing the work. It may be taken for granted that 
no one who has ever feasted once upon this delicious 
fruit, but would be well pleased to raise enough for 
his own use; and whoever has succeeded in raising 
enough to supply his own wants, has no doubt felt 
that passion common to all who are fond of the vine, 
namely, a desire to extend his stock and introduce 
into his collection still finer varieties. It is certainly 
one of the most delightful and ennobling pursuits that 
can engage the attention; a fact, which may enable 
us to account for the enthusiasm which invariably 
seizes the minds of those who become in the least 
enamoured of the subject. , , 

Amongst the many strong considerations which 
should recommend Mr. Prince to our favour, not the 
least is the one, that he is an American in feeling as 
well as by birth. He takes a deep interest in the 
prosperity of our country, and he has employed his 

n, not so much with a view to his own profit, as 
rom the laudable desire to instruct his fellow-citizens 
on the important subject of which he treats. Wish- 
ing to see every branch of industry thrive, and to ex- 
tend the sphere of usefulness as much as possible, he 
has devoted all his energies to prove the adaptation of 
his country to the extensive introduction of the vine. 
In a most admirable and beautiful argument, founded 
upon known facts relative to other fruits, he demon- 
strates this to the satisfaction of every one who may 
read it. Under these patriotic feelings, he has not 
inappropriately inscribed his Treatise to a distingnish- 
ed statesman, whose life has been closely connected 
with the prosperity and independence of our Union. 
The dedication is remarkable for its neatness and 
simplicity, written in the spirit of one freeman ad- 

ing himself to another. 

Mr. Prince commences his work with a brief histo- 


tical account of the vine from the earliest times, which 
contains a good deal of curious information. He 
traces the origin of this plant to Asia; indeed he goes 
so far as to fix upon Persia as its native land, though 
the evidence which he adduces in favour of this opi- 
nion is not altogether striking. From Asia its culture 
was extended to the southern parts of Europe. Its 
progress was at first slow, but as its advantages came 
to be better known, it was communicated with an in- 
conceivable rapidity when contrasted with the diffi- 
culty which exists in the present day in causing the 
best precepts and best modes of culture to be adopted. 
The vine was very early transmitted to the Narbo- 
nese province of Gaul, but the cold was so intense 
beyond the Cevennes that it was deemed impossible 
to mature the grapes so far tothe north. The cli- 
mate had not become ameliorated to the degree it af- 
terwards attained by cultivation; and the vine being 
a native of a much more southern region, needed that 
acclimation by culture which it subsequently attained. 
As these difficulties were surmounted, vineyards 
were gradually established in the interior parts of the 
country. Kings and princes did all in their power 
to promote its extension by planting vineyards on 
their own account. Through a long course of time, 
the vine has become so completely naturalized in that 
generous climate, and has attained such full devel- 
opment, that it might now be supposed it was its na- 
tive region. ‘These facts with many interesting par- 
ticulars are very appropriately narrated; and may 
very justly lead to the conclusion that our own cli- 
mate, without waiting for the softening and amelio- 
rating hand of time to work a change in its tempera- 
ture, is already sufficiently genial to invite an exten- 
sive cultivation of the vine, even if we had no native 
varieties of our own capable of withstanding every 
vicissitude of season. 

The author next devotes some chapters to a consi- 
deration of the effect of climate, soil, exposition, &c. 
upon the flavour of the grape, and in a series of very 
sensible and forcible remarks, examines the subject in 
detail. There isa fund of valuage information on 
all these points, which should be referred to by every 
person who wishes to acquaint himself with the pro- 
per manner of locating his vines. 

We are next treated with descriptions of a vast 
number of the most estimable grapes, both for wine 
and for the table, amounting to upwards of two hun- 
dred foreign, and eighty native varieties. ‘These de- 
scriptions are frequently very minute, being in most 
instances made from a particular personal examina- 
tion of the fruit. The extensive nurseries of the 
author, in which he has planted two standard vines 
of every variety, for the purpose of testing their me- 
rits and of submitting them to the inspection of visi- 
ters, have enabled him to enjoy an advantage in per- 
fecting this part of his work, which very few persons 
have had an opportunity to possess. So faithful and 
ample are the descriptions in many instances, that 
persons having the vines in their possession and being 
ignorant of their names, will find no difficulty in 
identifying them. 

This part of Mr. Prince’s Treatise contains a great 
deal of exceedingly valuable information to the sci- 
entific horticulturist, as well as to the practical man. 
He — to have taken the utmost pains to render 
the Nomenclature as er as possible. The 
importance of this branch of the subject cannot be 
too highly estimated. It is within the know- 
ledge of almost every person that the same fruit 
oftentimes passes under entirely different names. 
From a want of due care in preserving and perpe- 
tuating that which most properly appertains to it, it 
will not unfrequently take the name of the person 
who may have been instrumental in extending it, or 
of the place from whence it has been obtained by a 
new cultivator; the effect of which is to produce im- 
mense confusion, and to unsettle that which might 
with very little trouble, have been established on a 





solid foundation. So deeply rooted is this evil in 


“AS 





Europe, that though the.most scientific men have en- 
deavoured to eradicate it, their labour has been in a 
great measure without success; and if it is permitted 
to become effectually transplanted in our ‘coun- 
try, we may find equal difficulty in getting rid of it. 
It cannot be too forcibly impressed upon the m of 
those who either collect or distribute vines, fo use the 
utmost caution in giving them their proper names. 
Nothing can be more mortifying than to be at consi- 
derable trouble or expense to procure a plant which 
may happen to bear a high sounding title, and nurse 
it with the greatest tenderness under a belief that it 
is something very rare; and after all, when it 
fruit, to discover that we had it before, or were we 
acquainted with it; and that perhaps it is of no great 
merit. A valuable part, therefore, of the Nomencla- 
ture, is the very careful arrangement of all the sy- 
nonyme, which Mr. Prince has made. These are 
so numerous as it rds some of the foreign vines 
as to amount sometimes to fifteen or twenty; and 
even our own native “Bland” has acquired almost a 
dozen titles, under each of which it is cultivated in 
some district of country. It is therefore very obvious 
that every attempt should be made to rescue this sub- 
ject from such endless confusion. . Mr. Prince recom- 
mends that the Agricultural and Horticultural Sucie- 
ties should take it under their care, for much no 
— yet remains to be done. sae . 
urprising as it may appear, not less than ei 
oda cattiiies are A se | and described ie mh 
Treatise. It is already well known that some of 
these are exceedingly valuable, being at the same 
time pleasant for the table, and possessing those quali- 
ties necessary for making an excellent wine. It is 
extremely probable that many of the others will be 
found to 4 no less deserving of cultivation. With a 
public spirit and liberality truly honourable, intellj- 
gent persons from all parts of the country have vied 
with each other in sending their rich contributions to 
the extensive nurseries of the author; and have been 
free in imparting all the information in their posses- 
sion relative to their merits. A noble and generous 
feeling seems to have animated all hearts. Mr, 
Prince does not fail to dwell on this interesting de- 
velopment with delight and enthusiasm; he even 
compares the spirit which prompted these spontane- 
ous offerings, to that which animated the people of 
France in that joyous period of her history, when 
the emperor Probus restored the vine to that lovely 
country; and when songs of rejoicing were heard on 
the hills and in the plains, on being again permitted 
to cherish the beloved and long lost plant. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that there are 
many valuable varieties of our native vines that re- 
main to be discovered. It would be well for every 
person who seriously directs his attention to the cul- 
ture of the grape, to make a careful examination in 
his own neighborhood, that he may at least contribute 
one more valuable kind to the general stock. By this 
attention, many which now waste the fragrance of 
their flowers upon the desert air,and whose delicious 
fruit is only picked by birds, might be brought into 
successful cultivation and prove to be acquisi- 
tions. It is the opinion of many intelligent persons 


that we should chiefly rely upon our native varieties . 


for the purpose of making wine; though the, general 
opinion that the quality of the foreign grape is so 
much: deteriorated by a change of soil and climate, 
as that its product no longer resembles that which 
was derived from it in its original locality, is most 
probably founded on error. That there may be some 
change is not improbable. But many of the. foreign 
vines produce very be 
mont of South Carolina, a gentleman whose zeal, in< 

telligence and experience are so well known, has. 
made a very rich and delightful wine from his «“Ma- 

deira,” su to have been originally brought from 

the island of that namé. Other have 4 ma 

found to yield a very pleasant wine. Much ° 
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vours to raise foreign vines, has in all probability pro- 
ceeded from our ignorance of their management, and 
from a desire to obtain too much fruit before they ar- 
rive at a state for mature bearing. No change of soil 
and climate can produce any alteration in the distin- 
guishing characteristics of any variety of this plant: 
the same general appearance of wood and foliage re- 
mains identical. With due attention, therefore, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the fruit itself will 
not undergo material change for the worse, as some 
persons have contended: on the contrary, it can be 
established in numerous instances that the most abun- 
dant crops of the most delicious quality, have been 
raised in various places in this country fiom the exo- 
tic vine, not at all inferior to what they are in France. 
In the vicinity of Baltimore this fact has been com- 
pletely verified; and even as far north as Boston, sin- 
gular as'it may appear, not less than one hundred 
thousand pounds of grapes are annually raised in the 
neighborhood of that vity. We cannot, therefore, but 
consider the sentiment which seems to prevail of lay- 
ing aside the foreign species, as founded ona very 
imperfect trial of their capacity for production. 

Te would not, however, by any means, be thought 
to discourage the extensive propagation of our valua- 
ble native varieties. In the eastern world, as Mr. 
Prince very justly and forcibly remarks, they have 
never possessed but one species of the vine; whereas 
in America we have not less than four or five, indi- 
genous to the country. By long and continued culti- 
vation, the qualities of these natural productions of 
our soil, may become so ameliorated, as to be equal 
perhaps in every respect, to the most celebrated va- 
rieties of Europe: for it was only by subjecting them 
to similar treatment, that such transcendant varieties 
have been obtained. Let us, therefore, not despair of 
equal success, though the time may be somewhat dis- 
tant. 

After this, perhaps unseasonable, digression, it is 
proper that we return to the Treatise, and give some 
account of the concluding part of the work, which 
forms one of the most valuable portions of its con- 
tents. Succeeding the descriptions with which we 
are favoured, of so many delightful varieties of the 

pe, and after devoting some pages to the distinc- 
tive characteristics of our native species, Mr. Prince 
enters upon the subject of culture. This he divides 
into three parts: first, great or vineyard culture, com- 
— that of fields or plantations on an extended 
scale for the manufacture of wines, brandies, and rai- 
sins: second, small or garden culture on a more limit- 
ed scale, for the supply of markets with fresh fruits, 
or for family supplies alone: third, hothouse culture, 
where artificial heat is resorted to, either to obviate 
the effects of climate or to advance the maiurity. 

The author treats at considerable length whatever 
telates to these modes of cultivation. He is so am- 
ple and minute that scarcely any thing is left un- 
touched. ‘The preparation of the ground; the plant- 
ing of vines; the most approved manner of raising 
vines from cuttings, the operations of layering and 
engrafting; the location of vineyards with enclosures 
suitable to protect them; propping and training ac- 
cording to the various methods which have been found 
to succeed best in different climates, from the low to 
the high trained vines, and from the common trellise 
to that admirable system of espalier by which the de- 
licious and highly gilt fruit of Themen is perfected, 
with several other modes applicable to particular cir- 
cumstances; all this, with every form of management 
which can contribute to the prosperity of the vine, 
or the fullest development of the fruit, is dwelt u 
with minute attention. It would extend this article 
much beyond a proper limit to endeavour to condense 
the views of the author on these important subjects. 

could not in any event be so well understood 
as by consulting the work itself, where the reader 
will find all elucidated in a clear and satisfactory 


manner. 
Appended to the Treatise is a catalogue of all the 


vines in the extensive gardens of the author, amount- 
ing to not less than five hundred varieties; affording 
ample selection for every diversity of soil and cli- 
mate, where the vine may be brought to flourish. 

Thus far we have only spoken of the work in con- 
nection with the subject, because it is naturally more 
interesting on that account. But it would be an un- 
pardonable omission to pass over it entirely without 
paying a tribute to its literary merits. Mr. Prince 
has not only been able to impart a vast fund of infor- 
mation to his readers, but he has evinced a talent for 
doing it in a perspicuous and agreeable manner. His 
language is well chosen and engaging; full without 
being redundant; easy, flowing and frequently ner- 
vous; and where the subject admits of it, abounding 
in classical allusions. It is evident that it is for the 
most part, the effort of an ardent and sprightly mind, 
devoted enthusiastically to the vine. And if we 
sometimes discover some indication of almost youth- 
ful fervour, which might induce sober age to indulge 
in a smile; yet he who has ever known what it is to 
love and to cherish the vine, will duly appreciate any 
occasional exuberance of feeling, and have a higher 
_ of the generosity and ainiableness of the au- 
thor, 


(Communicated by Mr. Prince, of the Linnzan Botanic 
Garden, for the American Farmer.) 


CHOICE STRAWBERRIES. 
New Hupson. Pr. supt. cat. 


This strawberry was raised from seed about six 
years since, in a garden near New York. The fruit 
is large, being about the same size as the old Hudson, 
from which it probably originated, but in point of 
form it is more rounded and less pointed at the extre- 
mity. ‘The fruit stems are also more upright, and 
seldom fall down and settle near the earth as is often 
the case with that variety—on the other hand it is 
not so great a bearer, and consequently less valuable 
in this respect. 


Sournporoven Szepuine. Pr. cat. No. 28. 
The fruit of this variety is of the very largest 


size, and it ripens gradually, some portion being. 


much later than others. The growth is remarkably 
upright, and of the most vigorous character; the 
leaves are very large, supported on long and strong 
petioles, the fruit stems are also very large and 
strong, elevating the berries much more than is com- 
monly the case, which from these causes seldom or 
never touch the earth. In point of shape the fruit 
resembles the Hudson, but it is of larger size. 


Frencw Musx Haursois. Pr. cat. No. 24. 


This fruit is more round or globular than most of 
the other Haulbois varieties I have seen; it is very 
dark when fully ripe, being of a blackish purple co- 
lour. The plants are exceedingly productive, and 
yield some fruit after the regular crop is past, and 
flowers may even be here and there seen, when the 
main crop is at perfect maturity. The flavour is 
high and musky, and the fruit is much esteemed by 
those whv are partial to this class of strawberries. 
The average period of ripening of the principal crops 
of strawberries was in this vicinity during the pre- 
sent season from the 25th May, to the 25th of June. 


Knieuts, No. 14. Pr. cat. No. 20. 


The fruit of this variety greatly resembles the old 
Pine apple strawberry, both in its flavour, form’ and 
manner of growth, and the plants also assimilate in 
their proportionate produce; the berries are rather 
compressed or flattened, and are rounded at the ex- 
tremity; they generally trail near the earth, and may 
in point of flavour and excellence be ranked among 
the best. 

Rosrserry. Pr. cat. No. 21. 

This is a very high flavoured and productive va- 

tiety—the fruit has a neck and separates readily from 





the hull; its form is oblong and pointed; the plant is 











not of tall growth, and the berries are of medium 
size. It is very extensively cultivated near London 
for the supply of the markets of that city,and ig 
gaan one of the best for forcing during the 
winter. 


New, or Brack Musx Havrzoss. Pr. cat. No. 18. 


The appearance of this plant is much the same ag 
the other varieties of its class—its growth is quite 
strong, and indicative of health and vigour; the fruit 
is oblong and pointed somewhat obtusely; it is a pro- 
fuse bearer, and one of the best of its class for a mar- 
ket fruit. 


Lone Conicat Havrsois. 


This variety I raised about three years since, from 
seeds received from Paris, under the title of Rasp- 
berry flavoured strawberry; it differs from the other 
kinds in my collection, the fruit being of a very long 
conical form—it produces well, and I have noticed that 
some of the plants have blossoms on them when the 
main crop is fully ripe. 

Narrn’s Scarter. Pr. cat. No. 31. 

This strawberry, judging by the foliage, is evident- 
ly of the same class as the old Hudson variety; the 
fruit is also of about the same size, but much less 
pointed; and although this kind bears well, it does 
net equal that variety in abundance. 


Keens’ Imperiau. Pr. cat. No. 15. 


The fruit of this plaut is large and rounded at the 
extremity, but with somewhat of a point. Its growth 
and general appearance denote its alliance to the Pine 
apple class of strawberries. It was originated by 
Michael Keens, an intelligent cultivator of fruits, 
living near London. 

(To be continued.) 


SINCLAIR & MOORE’S NURSERY AND 
SEED GARDEN. 


We, the undersigned, having recently visited the 
Nursery and Seed-raising Establishment of Sinclair 
& Moore, near this city, were much gratified with 
its present appearance and extent, as well as future 
promise. From observation and information, we think 
there are about 20,000 fruit trees and shrubs now 
ready for sale, and as many more in progress. We 
also saw standard trees planted out, said to be a choice 
collection of about three hundred, for the purpose of 
taking grafts, buds, &c. as they are wanted for the 
Nursery from time to time.* The vegetables for 
raising seed appeared to be true and genuine of their 
kinds; and indeed the whole establishment seemed to 
be conducted with great neatness and apparent cor- 
rectness. In short, we are of opinion that it is in a 
fair way to be an highly beneficial addition to the 
horticultural resources of our state. 

We therefore recommend it to the notice and pa- 
tronage of farmers and horticulturists, as one upon 
which we are persuaded they may with confidence 
rely, for trees, shrubs, and garden seeds, of the most 
approved kinds. 

Rosert Oxiver, 
J.S. Sxinner, 

H. V. Somzaviixe, 
Srzas Marean, 
Ricn’p CromweLL, 
Henry Tompson. 


VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 


In the north of France an excellent extract of the 
herbs used in soups and broths is made by boiling 
them very slowly with a sufficient quantity of salt, 
and afterwards evaporating the fluid. A little of this 
extract, dissolved with gum arabic in hot water, is 
said to make capital soup —JV. E. Farmer. 


* Many of these standards, and a large proportion Z 
the scions now ready for transplanting, are from 
of Mr. Richard Cromwell’s most esteemed varieties. 
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(From the Complete Grazier.) 


Or Tae Management or Mitx anp Cream, AnD 
que Maxine anp Preservation or Burrer. 


The quality of cows’ milk greatly depends on the 
nature of their food, which likewise materially affects 
the quantity they will yield; though this last cireum- 
stance is, in some measure, regulated by the manner 
of milking them. It will, therefore, be necessary to 
be very cautious in choosing milkers; because, if a cow 
be roughly handled, it is not only painful to her, but 
will also cause her to withhold her milk, which is of- 
ten attended with serious consequences; whereas, if it 
be gently drawn, she will yield it freely: and it is of 
importance that it be drawn to the last drop, for it will 
otherwise decrease at each succeeding meal. As it 
sometimes happens that cows are ticklish, they should, 
on such occasions, by no means be harshly or severe- 
ly treated; and if the udder be hard and painful, it 
ought to be fomented tenderly with Juke-warm wa- 
ter, and stroked gently, by which simple expedient 
she will be brought into good temper, and yield her 
milk with pleasure and freedom. It is also proper to 
feed the cows at the time of milking, for, while eat- 
ing, they give out their milk with greater freedom, 
and they are prevented, hy the motion of their jaws, 
from the common, and very pernicious trick of with- 
holding their milk; by which means, if not promptly 
prevented, they will soon become dry. ; 

In this country, it is the general practice to milk 
cows twice in the course of twenty-four hours, through- 
out the year; but, in summer, the proper periods are 
at least three every day, and at intervals as nearly 
equidistant as ossible, viz: in the morning, at noon, 
and a little before the approach of night. For it isa 
fact, confirmed by the experience of those who have 
tried it, that cows, when milked thrice in the day, 
will yield more milk in point of quantity, and of 
as good, if not better, quality, than they will under 
the common mode cf milking only on the morning 
and evening. 

After the milk is drawn from the cow, it should he 
carefully strained through a gauze or linen — 
stretched on an open-bottomed wooden bowl, or + Hair- 
sieve, or through a sieve made of silver wire OM ac- 
count of its superior wholesomeness, into th eae 
dishes, which should never exceed three ‘Nches in 
depth, though they may be made so. wit ~ Ayers 8 
tain any quantity required, and whicb ail ) 
perfectly clean, sweet, and cool. If ad 1 ig oy 
apprehended from the cows having e*€M turnips, = 
the addition of one eighth part of b-!ng water o the 
milk, before it is poured into the ce ea e ae 
ally remove it; and, when fille» the dishes ought oo 
be set upon shelves, or dress;® there to continue ti 
thecream is removed.* Th’ should be steadily done by 
means of a skimming dis? (if possible without spill- 
ing any upon the floor, 2ause it will speedily taint 
the air of the room,) ar the cream poured into a ves- 
eel, till enough be obtned for churning. When the 
cream has been coll-ted; it should be put into a deep 
covered vessel; fore 2ction of the air on the surface 
dries it; and it > pld be well stirred with a stick or 





° 1as reeommended the dairy-men to boil 
PP have maitre in one quart of water, and to bot- 
tle the mix“@;, Of which, when cold, a large tea-cup 
full is to } 2¢¢e4 to ten or twelve quarts of milk as 
soon as i’2Mes from the cow: the quantity of saltpetre 
is to be‘creased as the turnips become stronger. The 
feedi of cows with the roots alone will, as the Earl of 
Bgreent found, prevent the milk from having a bad 

. Another method of removing any ill flavour, 

bo # from the cows having eaten turnips, consists in 

g the cream, and afterwards pouring it into a 

vesg Of cold water; from which the cream is to be 

ed as it rises to the syrface, and thus the unplea- 
will be left behind in the water, 


Spoon, once or twice a day, until made into butter; the 
time of keeping depending on the weather. 

With regard to the process of making butter, we 
would observe: 7 

I. The milk first drawn from a cow is always thin- 
ner, and inferior in quality to that afterwards obtain- 
ed; and this richness increases progressively to the 
very last drop that can be drawn frum the udder. 

Il. The portion of cream rising first to the surtace, 
is richer in point of quality, and greater in quantity, 
than that which rises in the second equal space of time, 
and so of the rest, the cream continually decreasing, 
and growing worse than the preceding. 

Ilf. Thick milk produces a smaller proportion of 
cream than that which is thinner, tliough the cream 
of the former is of a richer quality. If thick milk, 
therefore, be diluted with water, it will afford more 
cream than it would have yielded in its pure state, 
though its quality will at the same time be inferior. 

Vv, Milk carried about in pails, or other vessels, 
agitated and partly cooled before it be poured into the 
milk-pans, never throws up such good and plentiful 
cream as if it had been put into proper vessels imme- 
diately after it came from the cow. 

From these fundamental facts, many very important 
corollaries, serving to direct the practice, may be 
deduced,among which we can only notice the following: 

I. It is evidently of much importance, that the cows 
should be always milked as near the dairy as possible, 
to prevent the necessity of carrying and cooling the 
milk before it be put into the dishes; and as cows are 
much hurt by far driving, it must be a great advan- 
tage in a dairy farm to have the principal grass fields 
as near the dairy or homestead as possible. In this 

int of view, also, the practice of feeding cows in the 

ouse, rather than turning them out to pasture in the 
field, must appear to be obviously beneficial. 

II. The practice of putting the milk of all the cows 
of a large dairy into one vessel, as it is milked, there 
to remain till the whole milking be finished, before 
any part is put into the milk-pans, seems to be highly 
injudicious, not only on account of the loss sustained 
by the agitation and cooling, but also, and more espe- 
cially, because it prevents the owner of the dairy 
from distinonishing the gand fram the bad cow's milk, 
so as to enlighten his judgment respecting the profit 
that he may derive from each. Without this pre- 
caution, he may have the whole of his dairy-produce 
greatly debased by the milk of one bad cow, fur years 
together, without being able to discover it. A better 
practice, therefore, would be, to have the milk drawn 
from each cow separately, put into the creaming-pans 
as soon as milked, without being ever mixed with any 
other; and if these pans were all made of such a size 
as to be able to contain the whole of one cow’s milk, 
each in a separate pan, the careful dai* would thus be 
able to remark, without any trouble the quantity of 
milk afforded by each cow every day, as well as the 
peculiar qualities of the cow’s milk. “And if the same 
cow’s milk were always to be placed on the same part 
of the shelf, having the cow’s name written beneath, 
there never could be the smallest difficulty in ascer- 
taining which of the cows it would be the owner's in- 
terest to dispose of, and which he ought to keep and 
breed from. 

A smaller quantity of clear water, cold in summer, 
and warm in winter, put into the bottom of the milk 
, is said to assist the rising of the cream. 
III. If it be intended to make butter of a very fine 
quality, it will be advisable, not only to reject entirely 
the milk of all those cows which yield cream of a bad 
quality, but also, in every case, to keep the milk that 
is first drawn from the cow, at each milking entirely 
separate from that which is got last, as it is obvious, 
if — 7 a the quality of the butter must be 
greatly » Without much augmenting its quanti- 
ty. It is also obvious, that the waed the butter 


*A provincial word, denoting the person who has the 








chief concern in a dairy. 


will be improved in proportion to the smallness of the 
quantity of the last drawn milk which is used, as it 
increases in richness to the very last drop that can be 
drawn from the udder at that time; so that thoge eho 
wish to be singularly nice, will do well to » J for 
their best butter a very small proportion only of the 
last drawn milk. 

It is a matter of some importance, to determine in 
what way the ipferior milk, which is thus set apart 


when fine butter is wanted ean be employed in the . 


greatest profit. In the Highlands of Scotland, the 
people have adopted a practice, merely from conside- 
rations of convenience and economy, without thinking 
of the improvement of the butter, which answers 
many good purpuses. As the rearing of calves is 
there a principal object with the farmer, every cow is 
allowed to suckle her calf with a portion of her milk, 
the remainder only being employed for the plgfoce 
of the dairy. ‘To give the calf the proportion allotted 
to it regularly, it is separated from the cow, and put 
into a small enclosure made for the — purpose, 
on every farm, of confining all ‘the calves belopging 
to that farm. At regular times the cows are brought 
to the door of this inclosure, where the young ones 
fail not to meet them. Each calf is then me ye f 
led out, and runs directly to its mother where it is al- 
lowed to suck till the dairy maid judges that it has 
had enough; it is then separated, the legs of the mo- 
ther having been previously shackled, by a very sim- 
ple contrivance, to oblige her to stand still, and.4he 
dairy maid milks off what was left by the calf. ‘They 
proceed in this manner till the whole of the cows are 
milked, and thus do they obtain a small quantity of 
milk, it is true, but that of an exceedingly rich quali- 
ty; which, in the hands of such as know how to man- 
age it, is manufactured into the richest marrowy 
butter that can be any where met with. This rich- 
ness of the Highland butter has been long remarked, 
and has been universally ascribed to the old grass 
that the cows feed upon in those remote glens; but it 
is in fact chiefly to be attributed to the practice here 
described, which has long prevailed in districts 


Other uses might be found for the milk of inferior . 


quality: it might be converted into butter of a 
value, ur might be sold daily, where the situation of 
the farm is within reach of a town; or it might be con- 
verted into cheese, which, if made with care and skill, 
from the sweet milk alone, would be sufficiently good 
for common consumption. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
SWINE 

Should not be kept in close and filthy pens. Al- 
though they are supposed to be naturally filthy ani- 
mals, they thrive better and enjoy better health when 
allowed clean and airy lodgings. The late —— 
Peters, of Pennsylvania,in an article entitled «, 
tices for a Young Farmer,” &c., observed that,“there 
is no greater mistake than that of ing swine, 
when first penned for fattening.. They should, on 
the contrary, be moderately and frequently fed, so 
that thay ho" hegt- Ad tet dp net Deno or an 
their food; and in the end contract fevers and 
rous maladies, originating in a hot and corrupted mass’ 
of blood. In airy and roomy, yet moderately warm 
pens, paved or boarded, and often cleansed, 
healthy and thriving. They show a disposition to 
be cleanly, however otherwise it is supposed, and al- 
ways leave their excrementitious matter in 
the pen different from that in yor wep bn down. 
No animal will thrive unless it be kept J 

The same writer asserts that fatting hogs 


id be kept in their pen, for the animals to eat as. 


on » likewise, that 
served to swallow with gn her 





should 
— be supplied with dry rotten wood, which . 
their appetites or instincts may direct. It has been © 
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said by some, will answer as good if not a more va- 
luable ‘purpose; and that if swine can obtain char- 
coal, they will not only greedily devour a portion of 
that substance, but will be but little inclined to root- 
ing, and remain much more quiet in their pens than 
under ordinary treatment. 

The modes in which swine are fattened in some 
of the western parts of the state of New York, are 
stated to be these. “About the first of September, 
begin with boiled potatoes and pumpkins, mashed 
together with a little Indian meal, ground oats and 
peas, or other grain, stirred into the mixture after it 
cools. From two to four weeks before killing time, 
the food should be dry Indian corn and clean cold 
water. Mr. Yonghans fattens his hogs in a large 
yard or field, with a shelter in it to which they may 
retire to sleep. But Elder Turner says, hogs should 
never know what liberty is; but should be kept close 
all their lives, and as inactive as possible. That 
with this method double the quantity of pork can be 
produced with the same expense of food.’”* 

Rubbing and currying the hides of hogs while fat- 
tening, is said to be of great advantage tothem. It 
is not only very gratifying to the animals, but con- 
ducive to their health. It will be well, likewise, in 
every stye to place a strong post for them to rub 
against. During the time of their fattening they 
should have plenty of litter, which will be a double 
advantage, providing for their comfort, and increasing 
the quantity of manure. 

There is a great advantage in boiling, steaming, or 
baking, all sorts of food given to swine. The last 
American edition of the Domestic Encyclopedia, in- 
forms that a “Mr. Timothy Kirk, of Yorktown, 
Penn. fed one pig with boiled potatoes and Indian 
corn, and another with the same articles unboiled. 
The two animals were weighed every week, and the 
difference between them was as six to nine. The 
experiment was continued several weeks, and the 
animals alternately fed on boiled and unboiled food, 
with a uniformity of result, which sufficiently show- 
ed the very great profit arising from boiled food.” 

Steaming will answer as good a purpose as boiling, 
and with a proper apparatus is more easily and cheap- 
ly effected. 

Carrots, according to Arthur Young, are better food 
for swine than potatoes, and some other writers as- 
sure us that — are better than either for feeding 
them. An English writer says, “they fatten all 
their pork in the island of Jersey, with parsnips. 
They are more saccharine than carrots, and it is well 
known that nothing fattens hogs faster, or makes 
finer pork than the sugar cane.” Mr. Young also 
asserts that ‘‘the most profitable method of convert- 
ing corn of any kind into food for swine, is to grind it 
into meal, and mix this with water in cisterns, in the 

portions of five bushels of meal to one hundred 
gallons of water, stirring it well several times a day, 
for three weeks, in cold weather, or a fortnight in a 
warmer season, by which time it will have fermented 
well and become acid, till which it is not ready to 

ive. The mixture should always be stirred imme- 
Gately before feeding, and two or three cisterns should 
be kept fermenting in succession, that no necessity 
may occur of giving it not duly prepared. The late 
Judge Peters, also asserted that “‘sour food is most 
grateful and alimentary to swine. One gallon of 
sour wash goes farther than two of sweet.” Some 
sentiments, however, which are at least apparently in 
opposition to the opinion of the above celebrated agri- 
culturists have been advanced by other writers. An 
English work, entitled “Farmer’s Calendar,” (au- 
thor’s name not given) declares that much has been 
said, and little understood about souring 
food for h It is not that acidity can possibly tend 
to making fat, but it is found that pigs will readily 





* Memoirs of the New York Board of Agriculture, 
vol. ii. pp. 39, 40. 





fatten upon soil or rather acescent food, a sweetish 
taste and glutinous quality succeeding fermentation; 
and that they will do so still more readily upon such. 
as never reached the acid state, I know, and have 
seen in hundreds of instances.” In order to recon- 
cile these writers it will only be necessary to advert 
to the different stages of ordinary fermentation, and 
the products of each stage. ‘The first stage of fer- 
mentation produces sugar, and is called the saccharine 
fermentation. ‘The second stage developes alcohol, 
(spirit of wine) and is called the vinous fermentation. 
The third produces vinegar, and is called the acid 
fermentation; and the fourth and last stage converts 
the matter fermenting into a substance, which is not 
only offensive, but poiscnous, and is called the putrid 
fermentation. ‘Thus if you soak wheat or other fari- 
naceous substance in water, of a proper temperature, 
it will first become sweet, and begin to sprout or ve- 
getate; it will next afford spirit or alcohol, continue 
the process the wash turns sour, at first slightly, and 
then more strongly acid; and at last the whole be- 
comes putrid. It probably contains most nourishment 
when it is sweetest, but is valuable till very sour, 
when it is worth little or nothing; and when the pu- 
trid fermentation has commenced it is worse than 
nothing, as food for any animals. The wash, then, 
should be given to the hogs while it is yet sweet, or 
but beginning to be sour. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
Hints witn Reearp To Farrenine SwIne. 


If your object is merely profit in fattening your 
hogs, you must take time for the process, and make 
them thoroughly fat A farmer, stating the result of 
some experiments in the Bath Society papers, vol. 
vi. p. 382, says, “I invariably found that quantities of 
food consumed by fatting hogs increased every week 
till the animals became three parts fat; after this pe- 
riod they ate but little; and almost all they ate turn- 
ed to fat: and that can only be done by giving time.” 

The experienced farmer need not be told that fat- 
ting hogs should have now and then a dose of brim- 
stone or antimony given with their food, in order to 
emgeton their health and increase their appetite. 

ut there may bo como, whe newor Lnour, ar have 
forgotten that rotten wood, thrown to them occa- 
sionally, will be eagerly devoured, and serve as an 
absorber of those acrid juices, which might otherwise 
occasion a disorder. It is likewise said that to throw 
them now and then a few pieces of charcoal will an- 
swer the same purpose. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
TO DRY PEACHES. 


The following mode of drying peaches is adopted 
by Thomas Belanjee, of Egg Harbor, New Jersey. 

He has a small house with a stove in it, and draw- 
ers in the sides of the house, lathed at their bottoms. 
Each drawer will hold nearly half a bushel of peach- 
es, which should be ripe, and not peeled, but cut in 
two and laid on the laths with their skins downwards 
so as to save the juice. On shoving the drawer in 
they are soon dried by the hot air of the stove, and 
laid up.—Peaches thus dried eat like raisins. With 
a paring machine, which may be had for a dollar or 
two, apples or pears may be pared, and sufficient 
quantity dried to keep a family in pies, and apple 
bread and milk, till apples come again. With a par- 
ing machine, one person can pare for five or six cut- 
ters. 


A GOOD DAY’S WORK. 
At Shutesbury, on Wednesday, September 29, 
Mrs. Bogue, on the anniversary of her birth-day, at 
the completion of her ninety-fifth year, spun Jifty- 
four knots of woollen yarn, of a superior quality. 
Such women were our mothers! How many of the 
younger portion of their descendants at the present 
day can equal this performance?— Worcester Spy 


. 
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ORIGIN OF A TOWN. 


In case of country towns, where a Highland laird 
or speculating society has not interfered, it is matter 
of analysis, for the fashionable science of political 
economy, to discover how one of them has grown, o 
by what cement it is united. There is a chureh; 
that is the ordinary foundation. When there is a 
church, there must be a parson, a clerk, the sexton, 
the midwife. Thus we account for four houses. Ap 
Inn is required on the road.—This produces a smith, 
a saddler, a butcher and a brewer; they require a ba- 
ker, a tailor, a shoemaker, and a carpenter. They 
soon learn to eat plum puddings, and a grocer follows, 
The grocer’s wife, and the parson’s wife contend for 
superiority for dress, and from this cause flows a mil- 
liner and mantuamaker. A barber is introduced to 
curl the parson’s wig, and to shave the smith on Sa 
turday nights; and a stationer to furnish the ladies 
with paper for their sentimental correspondences; an 
exciseman is sent to gauge the casks, and a school- 
master discovers that the ladies cannot spell. A 
hatter, a hosier,a linen draper, follow by degr 
and as children come into the world, they begin to 
ery out for rattles and gingerbread. ‘The parson be- 
comes idle, and gouty, and gets a curate, and the 
curate gets a wife, and twenty children; and thus it 
becomes necessary to have more shoemakers, tailors, 
and grocers. Alas! too happy people: for in the 
meantime a neighbouring apothecary, hearing with 
indignation that there is a community living without 
physick, places three blue bottles in the window— 
when on a sudden the butcher, the innkeeper, the par. 
son’s wife, the grocer’s wife, become bilious, and find 
out they have nerves, and their children get teeth, 
water in the head, and convulsions. They are bled 
and blistered, till a physician finds it convenient to 
settle; the inhabitants become worse and worse ev 
day, and an undertaker is established. The butcher 
heving insulted the tailor over a pot of ale, he to 
- his manhood, knocks him down with the goose, 

pon this plea, an action of assault is brought be 
fore the next session. An attorney sends his clerk 
ovel to take depositions and collect evidence; the 
clerk finding a good opening, sets all the people by 
the e&s, becomes a pettifogging attorney—and peace 
flies the village for ever. But the village becomes 
a town, acquires a bank, a mechanic’s institute, 
circulating library, and a coterie of old maids; and 
should it hare existed in happier days, might have 
gained a cotPration, a mayor, a mace, a quarter ses 
olen te ees SEER the assizes and 


_ EXTER. poLiTENEss. 
During an excursioton board of a steamboat on 
the Potomac, and whilsvhe company were amusin 
themselves with dancing, young lady henpenel’s 


slip and fall on the deck. ¥ gand 
be near at the time, stood Genin a 


asked why he did not assist \ P : 
fashionably replied, that he Wayaog P mgany Sn. 
duction. 


The consumption of gin in E . 

year 1829 is ‘stated at 24,000,000 gnd, during, the 
don editor puts this item before his re... in an im- 

ressive shape when he informs them th ji, enough 
had been drunk within the year “‘to fore tng 
yard deep, twenty yards wide, and fiv. piles in 
length.” Were a similar exposition mat ,, 
quantity of spirituous liquors annually consi,,4 jp 
this country, it would possibly as much exceet, sige 
this river of gin as our rivers of water do joge of 
England. - 


He who has a mouth of his own, should néy pig 





another man blow. \ 


\ 
\ 
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ublish below an account of the sale of tho- 
bet stock belonging to Charles H. Hall, Esq. 
of lew York. It will be perceived, that the prices 
at which the cattle sold fall considerably short of 
those obtained at Mr. Powel’s sale; yet they are 
sufficiently high to evince the high estimation in 
which thorough bred horses, improved Durham Short 
Horn cattle, and new Dishley or Bakewell sheep 
continue to be held. Nor do we consider the appa- 
rent depreciation in price of the Short Horns, at all 
indicative of a depreciated estimate of their value. 
The truth is, that at the high prices at which they 
have been held, few farmers could afford to purchase, 
and hence they have been confined to very few hands. 
The price asked for a first rate bull of this breed 
would pay for a very good farm in any part of the 
interior of the Union, and therefore they are excluded 
from the pastures of all except a few of the most 
wealthy. The generality of our farmers possess ca- 
jtals too limited to authorize so heavy an investment 
in a single object of attention. Let this or any other 
equally excellent breed of cattle be offered at any 
thing like a price within the means of our farmers, 
and they will not be backward in introducing it upon 
their farms; and until this be the case, we fear that 
any considerable improvement in the breed of cattle 
from this source cannot be looked for. _ 

But there is another mode of improving the breeds 
of cattle, sheep, &c. within the means of every far- 
mer; which costs nothing; and which will be neaily 
as effectual if not quite so, as the introduction of fo- 

ign stock. Itis the selection of the finest animals 
for breeders, judicious crossing, and attention to pro- 
per management. It is to this that the English are 
indebted for the stock which is now valued so highly, 
for it must be recollected that in = production of 
their improved stock they originally no 
better mutesiale than we 7 do. Indeed it maybe 
asserted, that, without this care in selecting breedes, 
even the imported improved stock would degenerae 
in a very few years toa level with the most oore= = 
breed. In the improvement of domestic = 
much depends upon their management while a i 
They should be allowed to run with the mo* Fen 
such time as they are able to feed freely, ose 
should be weaned gradually that their co* The 
be not injured by the sudden change of f”"- = 7 
should then be kept in good pasture, Pp | sy a 
inclement weather by comfortable hor, _* r a 
vided plentifully with well cured pe et Been 
hay, or other provender, during thee fall ee 
ed vegetation. When the ani i. ryt a 
and all their points developeds: , .aif soon aan 
of breeders, and not before. > 

— uless bull; and it is not 
very ordinary cow, OF &@ W017i m3) will be before a 


ai development of its 272cteF takes place at full 


-_othing so detrimental to ani- 


size. Besides, there ig; | ; 
g—their growth and even 
mal ae promaire are suspended to supply de 
ds as unnatur/® they are unwisely permitted. 
The athena adiscriminately setting aside the 
sll gory due akers for milch cows, is also too 
ton Pe is not a more faithful saying than 
aay *, w may have a bad cal.” Wait till 
the rie +fully grown before youdecide upon it 
for the da’? % condemn it to the shambles; and 
then if ye Would make a dairy cov of it, bestow 
nt y pon it; feed it well but nt to fattening it 
oe a h or two previous to caling, and after- 
wards } her be d paar xd and thoroujhly milked. If 
rai the calf, confine it from tlte cow, admitting 
tto gk twice a day, and alway: milk the cow 
«dryfier the calf leaves her. It 3 a bad practice, 


' 


and will ruin any cow to give the calf two teats, and 
you milk the other two—et it have’ all, and take all 
it wants of the milk, and you take the rest, and then 
you will be sure that the cow is well milked—on 
which depends her character in a great measure of a 
good milker. It is believed that if a proper system 
of management were adopted with all cows with 
their first calves, we should have very few poor 
milkers. But we have dwelt much longer upon this 
subject, and been much more desultory in our re- 
marks, than we had intended. f 

The sale of Mr. Powel’s and Mr. Hall’s stock is 
calculated we think to do much good, as the cattle 
will be dispersed over the country, and the advantages 
arising from crossing will thereby be extensively dif- 
fused. On this account we are always glad to hear 
of such sales. 


Great Sate.—The sale of “thorough bred horses, 
Darham short horned cattle, and improved Bakewell, 
or New Leicester English sheep,” took place on 
Monday last, at the farm of Charles H. Hall, Esq. at 
Harlem, and was wellattended. ‘The auctioneer was 
Mr. Minturn. The following are the sums at which 
the animals were sold. 

The noted running mare Lady Lightfoot, in foal by 
American Eclipse, $1475. Alarm, a brown imported 
mare, by Thunderbolt, dam ‘Tadora, in foal by Bare- 
foot, $650. Gazelle, by Bussorah, dam Hyacinth, 6 
years old, in foal by Barefoot, $330. Knot, a sorrel, 
6 years old, by Bellfounder, vut of Cinnamon, $110. 
Lady Mary, 10 years old, by Bussorah, out of Maria, 
$425. A brown colt, 6 months old, by American 
Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot, $850. Lightning, 
one year old, a brown filly, by American Eclipse, out 
of Alarm, $400. A brown filly 6 months old, by 
Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Alarm, $200. Ranger, 2 
years old, a dark bay, by Bussorah, out of Alarm, 
$500. A sorrel filly, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of 
Knot, $60.—Constellation, 5 years old, dark sorrel, 
by American Eclipse, out of Olivia, $675.. Bald 
Eagle, 5 years old, by American Eclipse, out of 
Lightfoot, $500. 

Durham Catile—Regent,an imported bull, 8 years 
old, by Regent, out of Favorite, $300. Patroon, 3 
years old, by Champion, out of Flora, $200. Blanche, 
& white z> etwes sulnci, Seu TOM King and by 
Admiral Coffin, $90. Flora, an imported cow, and 
thorough bred, $150. Prince, 4 years old, got in 
England, by Fitz Favorite, out of Princess, $210. 
Snow Drop, by Favorite, out of Blanche, $170. Lily, 
4 years old, by Regent, out of Blanche, $250. Young 
Lily, 1 year old, by Albion, out of Flora, $100.— 
Young Snow Drop, by Regent, out of Snow Drop, 
$250. Young Princess, 1 year old, $90. Leopardess, 
1 year old, by Regent, $45. Gardiner, 1 year old, by 
Young Regent, $90. Magnolia, 2 years old, by Re- 
iow. out of Blanche, $150. A heifer calf, by You 

ent, out of Magnolia, $90. A bull calf by Re- 
gent, out of Blanche, $50. A red heifer calf, by Pa- 
troon, out of a cow by Comet, $45. A white bull 
calf by Young Regent, out of Young Snow Drop, $75. 
A bull calf, by the same, $74. Two do. by Patroon, 
$75. One do. $25. One do. $20. A red cow, by 
Comet, $50. Young Susan, 2 years old, by Regent, 
$130. A heifer, 1 year old, by Regent and Susan, 
aye yearling heifer, by Regent, $45. A do. by 
0. $40. 

__ WVew Leicester or improved Bakewell Sheep.—An 
imported Ram, of large size and fine form, $95. An 
imported Ewe, remarkably fine,¢90. A Ram, the 
roduce of the preceding, $95. 'T'wenty-seven year- 
ings and lambs, of the present year and of the above 
blood, fron’$14 to $25 each. 
All the animals were in good health and warranted 
as Stated, pure in blood. 
a ge of sales, about $11,000. 

e sale was attended by a large body of persons 
of the first respectability, from all parts of the country. 
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Nico Recto, ann’ Earty YeLtiow Wuear.” .+ 
Mar. Smrru: Cambridge Maryland; Oct. 9, 1830. © 
A sample of wheat called «‘Nigo Recio;” or “Hard 
Wheat,” a native of Malaga, was kindly sent me in 
February last, by the Honourable A. Stevenson:- 
anxiety to know something of its character, induced’ 
me to seed a few grains, about a dozen, on the 30th of . 
March; having forwarded the vegetation by a short 
immersion in dilute chlorine; the result was about a 
wine glass full of wheat; though very inferior to the 
seed, yet possessing, on trial, the capacity of vigorous 


be que * 

he apparent objections to this wheat are its most 
unusual — of beard, and its very short ‘head: 
though the latter may be ascribed to the unnatural 
—_ — balance the sample sent me ig 
arge enough for a very satisfactory experimént, 

I shall make the approachin esos the characte® 
“it comes with,” of resisting the injuries. which 
wheat in general is liable to, in field and granary, 
makes it worthy of a fair and full investigation. 

A communication from a gentleman in Virginia, 
signed “Fairfax,” (vide “American Farmer,” June 8, 
1829,) describes a fine wheat he had been growing a 
few years, which he calls the “Early Yellow,” ri- 
pening abvut the 8th of June, with sufficient strength 
and height, &c.; indeed, I received .a letter from 
him, the author,on the subject, and was so highly 
gratified with his history of it, and his polite offer to 
to send me a few bushels if I desired to make the ex- 
periment, that J immediately expressed, and continued 
my letters of anxious desire for it; yet,as the fates 
will sometimes work, he did not receive any reply 
from me, till the spring; I have renewed my applica- 
tion by three letters for the wheat, for the present 
season, and am as yet unfortunately disappointed, but 
hope it will arrive in time. 

have dwelt on this subject, that others more suc- 
cessful than myself, may obtain a specimen at least 
for trial. I consider the promise of this wheat, 
“from the notices I have received of it,” more flatter- 
ing than the “Nigo Recio,” or any other that I have 
heard of. J. E. M. 





Tue Cror or Corn in Tarzor. 
Since the year 1816 the crop of Corn has never 
been known to be so short as in the present season. 
Where the fields look tty well, and these are 
few in number, there is found great deficiency, both 
in size of ears, and in filling—so many half-naked 
cobs were never before gathered. A great many 
fields that have hitherto produced, good saving crops, 
are this year almost barren. The prospect is truly a 

sad one. So far as the gathering has gone, 
as have been the calculations of product, we hear of 
no piece of ground that has come up even to the re- 
. ers to be very 

economical, the year coming, in the use of Corn. 
(Easton Gazette. 


Latest Foreien News. 

Intelligence from London has been received at New 
York to the 7th September. The Russian govern- 
ment had not the new government of 
France, but had interdicted all intercourse between 
the two governments. The disturbances in the Ne-" 
therlands had not been quieted; but nothing further 
had occurred at Brussel: tiations were in 

gress between the government and people for an ad- 
Justment of the di ties. A revolutionary move- 
ment was expected t» take place in Spain early in 
October. Spanish refugees were i 
pignan, where they were procuring 


nitions. ‘ 7 
Liverpoo.t Marxets, Sept. 8, 1880, ° 
We rienced a languid demand for Cotton Jast 
week, the sales of all descriptions, (ating 
those Agnte avetion $d inst.) only reached .10, 
bales, including 90 Sea Island at 184 a 17d; 20 stained, 
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F 3000 Upland, 64-4 74; 1900. Alabama,’6 5-8 a 8; 
1680. Orleans, 64.28. At public auction, 1080 Sea 
Island at 114 a 174; 450’stained, at 64. 104. The 
afticle was offered freely throughout the week, and 
we have to notice a decline of 1-8d per lb. from the 
previous highest point of the market, for all descrip- 
tions of American. The public sale of Sea Islands 
was thinly attended, and resulted, as was generally 
—— in lower prices; for what was. then sold, a 

uction of 4d per Ib. upon the inferior, up to 1d per 
Ib. on the better sorts, was accepted; even with this 
concession, not one half of what was offered, found 
buyers; the import of the week was 12,700 bales. 
The accounts from the manufacturing districts are 
encouraging, and the consumption of cotton is undi- 
minished. 

There is no change in the market for three days 
past, and the sales about 5500 bales; speculators have 
= 2000 bales, being induced by the decline noticed 

e. 


Average of Wheat—For week, 70s 5; 6 do 72s 11; 

duty, 2s 8d.—On Flour, 1s 74 per bri. 
Lonpon Corn Excuance, Sept. 6. 

The arrivals of foreign Wheat and Oats last week 
were good, and there was a better supply than of late 
of English Wheat, but very little of any other kind of 
Grain. This morning there was a fair quantity of 
new Wheat fresh up, and not much other Corn. ‘The 
new Wheat comes chiefly tender, but better in quali- 
ty than last year, and the best parcels have fully ob- 
tained last week’s quotations, and there has been more 
business doing to-day in most kinds of both new and 
old. The Flour trade continues very dull, notwith- 
standing the late reduction. 

Tobacco—The demand for export is principally 
for the south of Europe; but orders are in town for 
Germany and Holland, and the holders appear dispos- 


ed to t lower prices for Virginia. For stemmed 
and leafy ‘Tobacco a better demand exists for the home 
trade. he Irish trade is also out of stock, and the 


demand good, but prices are not higher. The delive- 
ries last month were very small, only 707 hhds. of 
which $41 were for home trade. 


Prices Current in Charleston, Oct. 11. 

Cotton, Sea-Island, .21a 25. Stained .10a15. San- 
tee, .20 a 23. . Main, .20 a 28. Upland, inferior and 
common —a —, fair to good,.— a -—, prime to 
choice, .— a .——. Rice, prime, $2.874 a 3.00, inferior 
to good, do. $2.50 a .2.75. Flour, Phitadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $6 a 64. Corn .65 2.68. 
@ats $2 a .35; Peas, 60a 63. Hay, prime Northern, }. 
a 1.25.—Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
35 a 36; bbls. — a —; New Orleans, old .374 a—. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44.a.64. Manufac- 
tured .9 a 14; Cavendish .20a33. Beeswax, .18 a .20; 
Tallow, Carolina, 7 a 74. Beef, Boston, No. },.— a 9; 
Mess, 10} a 11; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime, 
.64 a .63; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .14 a 15. 
Prime, .114 a .134. Bacon, .6 a .74 cents; hams, .9 a 11; 
Lard, 14a15.scarce. Buiter, Goshen, .18a .—; infe- 
rior, 8 a .124. 


HERBEMONT’S MADEIRA. : 

This grape should make part of every collection, 
whether designed for wine or for the table. It does 
not suffer from frost nor drought, is very vigorous, and 
an abundant bearer. Some vines which bore in this 
City, the present season, had many visiters, and were 
generally very much admired. Its character as a wine- 
erape fs well known to the public. Mr. Herbemont 
cut 





dispose of vines and cuttings of this Grape, and 
of the Lemon,* a hardy and excellent wine- 
, delivered here at the following rates, viz: 
vines by the 1000—10 cents each;—500—124;— 
100—15;—50—183. Cuttings per 1000—25 dollars; 
500--G15; 100—g4; 50—-§24. 

Orders left with the subscriber before the 15th No- 
vember will be forwarded; and any information on the 
subject will be communicated with pleasure. 

. G. FITZHUGH, Jr. 

#.These cuttings take very readily. ; 





FRUIT TREES, &e. 


_ As the season for planting has nearly ar- 
rived, we hereby inform our friends, and 
the public generally, that we have now 
ready for sale the following fruit trees, 

&c. which we warrant true according to catalogue, 
viz. Apple, Peach, Pear, Cherry, Apricot, Necta- 
rine, Plum, Grape, Strawberry, Raspberry, Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry, Fig, Thorn Quicks and Honey Lo- 
cust for hedges, several thousand White Mulberry 
trees of fine vigorous growth and of good size for 
planting in orchard form, at eight dollars per hundred; 
also Horse Radish, Asparagus and Hop roots, and or- 
namental Shrubbery. All persons interested in so use- 
ful an establishment are invited to call at the Nursery, 
three miles east of thecity, near the Belair road, where 
orders willbe received, and carefully put up, according 
to direction, to carry to any part of the United States; 
orders also may be left at our store, Pratt street wharf; 
Baltimore, or at Dr. John Little’s, Georgetown, D. C. 
Catalogues may be had at the store gratis. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of the latest im- 
a and most approved kinds, constantly on 
and at our manufactory and repository, Pratt street 
wharf, the assortment of ploughs as will suit the va- 
rious purposes of the farmer, and the different kinds 
of land for which they may be wanted; among them 
may be enumerated:— 

The SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH, of sizes from 
the seed plough to heavy three-horse ploughs.— 
McCORMICK’S IMPROVED PLOUGHS, with wrought 
and cast shares of the same model; which was repre- 
sented in the last American Farmer. 

WOOD’S PATENT CAST SHARE PLOUGH, BAR- 
SHARE PLOUGHS, also Sinclair & Moore’s NEW IM- 
PROVED PLOUGH, with wrought and cast shares of 
sizes for flushing and seeding, the six and seven inch 
sizes will be found particularly well adapted to seed- 
ing; particular attention has been paid to the quality 
“: the castings, in order to give strength and dura- 

WHEAT FANS of the most approved Kinu, w+ «1s 9V 
CUTTERS of different kinds from five to fifty dollars. 
The large Self-Feeding Cylindrical Straw Cutter is 
made after the manner of the English box, with im- 
provements, and will be found a very superior machine 
for the purpose. 

Also Corn Shellers, Hay and Manure Forks, Cast 
Steel Axes, Hoes, Spades, Shovels, Garden Tools, and 
Garden Seeds, of a great variety of kinds, wholesale 
and retail; Clover, Orchard Grass, Herds, Timothy, 
Tall Meadow Oat Grass, and Lucerne Seeds, &c. &c. 

October 15. SINCLAIR & MOORE. 


PATENT STRAW CUTTERS anp PLOUGHS. 


The Subscriber has on hand, a good supply of his 
Parent CytinpricaL Straw Cutters, which are adapt- 
ed to the cutting of all kinds of long forage, straight or 
tangled, and for their simplicity, durability and effici- 
ency, he believes they have never been surpassed, he 
has sold between three and four hundred of them, and 
he believes they have given universal satisfaction. 

He also keeps himself constantly supplied with Gi- 
deon Davis’s highly improved Piovens, in all their 
variety; and the castings to supply the place of those 
worn out, together with other implements of husban- 
dry, as heretofore. 

He is also agent for the Messrs. Robbins’s improved 
Corn Planter for planting or sowing all kinds of seeds; 
can furnish the machines or dispose of the patent 
right. 

Likewise on hand, Herds and Orchard grass Seeds, 
and a general assortment of the Messrs. Landreth’s 
Garden seeds. 

Orders received for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Bulbous roots, Flowers, &c. &c. 

JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN, 
West Pratt-street, between Hanover & Charles. 





—— 
IMPROVED eee SHORT HORN CAT. 


For the purpose of reducing my stock of Shor 
Horns, which at present consists of one hundred head, 
and of disseminating the breed, I will offer for sale a 
my farm near the Philadelphia turnpike, ten miles 
of Lancaster, on Friday the 12th of November, at 9 
o’clock, a number of Cows, Heifers, and Bull Calves. 
The above cattle are derived from Mr. Powel’s st 
and will be sold for such prices as will enable purcha. 
sers to find their account in breeding from them, for 
the purposes of the dairy and shambles. Some of thg 
Cows have yielded forty quarts of milk per day fog 
many weeks after calving; and to prove the sup@riori. 
ty of the breed for the shambles, a few fat Steers wij 
be offered for sale. 

I will also offer for sale a Cleveland Stud, six years 
old, sired by Exile. HENRY A. CARPENTER, 

Carpenter Hall, Lancaster Co., Pennsylvania. 





ee 


JENNY WANTED. 


Any person having for sale a large well made, barre] 
bellied Jenny, not over 7 or 8 years old, may hear of g 
purchaser by applying to the subscriber, at the office of 
the American Farmer. Letters by mail must be free 
of postage. GIDEON B. SMITH. 





PRINCE’S TREATISE ON THE VINE, 


Is just received—for sale by Gideon B. Smith 
the office of the American Farmer, price $1.50, a 


————— ey 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








BaLTiMoRE Marget.—We have scarcely any cha 
to notice in our market, except a slight decline in flour, 
Howard street was dull yesterday at $4.75 from w 
and a further decline expected. In wheat there is no 
chenge; corn has advanced from one to two cents, 
Beef on the hoof continues the same as last week. 

Topacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; 
greund leaf, 5.00 a $.00-Eeeg, csmnen, shoe 
4.0; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; 
wmppery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10 00; yellow and 
rel, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14 00a 16.00.—Fine yellow 
1600 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
$ = a 4.0(—Kentucky, 4.00 a 8.00. Cuba- 14.008 
pa on omingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 

eek are 332 hhds. Maryland Tobacco, 


FLor—pbest white wheat famil 
oo 1g soWward-street 4.8la Ps pt thy 
Logger ‘usquehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25— 
P 1.00--c2 wheat, .90 a .93;--—white do. 95 
: “mon red --—Corn, white, .56 a .57—yeb 


low .57 a 
Beans, 90a Kye, 52 a .53-——Oars, .26 @ 21} 


Herd’s, —-@ 1.0C4°~— ORCHARD Grass, 1.25 @ 1.50-— 
FLaxseen 95 a 1.(uUcerne 30 @ 374 lb.— Banter, 62 
—Alab. .94 a.11—OTTON, Va. 94 a 104-Lou. 114.0134 
Upland 10 a 13-Waien”$4.4-10—N. Car. .84 @ . 104» 
31a 32-—Woo, coit®: bhds. Ist p. .31 a—; in bbls 


washed, .18a .20-cros¢” unwashed, Ib. 15 @.16—-— 


a.30--full do. .80 a .35, av-°4, ! 
ton, $220 e-——; Country. t° & to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
rotted, .6c.—Fisn, Shad, v-rotted, 5.c.— Ib. water- 
— a—do. trimmed, 7ooduehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna’! 'h Carolina, No. 1, 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.50, a——.N¢, 1, bb]. 4.25 a, —— 
3. 3.75'4 ——Bacon, hams, Balt. cv 2874 @ 6.00-—-No. 
35 a 36---Plaster Paris, cargo pric 10c.----Feathers, 
ground, 1.25 ¢1.50 bbl.-Iron, gray od ton, 4.25 4— 
ton $5.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forge foundries per 
28.00; bar, Su:quehanna, per ton, 850¢f ton, 25.00 « 
on the hoof, 400 a 4.50—Pine Wood! 'ime Beef 


load, 1.15. Ort, $.00 a $.26—Hickory,y the vessel 
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‘ pondent. But of this we despair. Availing our- 


. to seek a scanty and precarious subsistence, the far- 
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AGRICULTURE. 
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(From the Western Tiller.) 

From the Western Agriculturist, a work which is 
now in press and will shortly be published, by Ro- 
binson & Fairbank, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

~- FENCES. 


We proceed now to treat of one of the most inter, 
esting and important subjects particularly in tig 
‘western country, connected with the tillage of th 
earth, to wit: the construction of fences to protect 


the crops of the farmer from the depredations of his 


own stock from within, and that of his neighbors 


from without. There is no part of the labors of the 
ieulturist more expensive or perplexing thaa that 
of keeping up his fences. It acts asa constant and 


ruinous drain upon his purse, as well asa ceaseless 


annoyance to the serenity of his mind. One of the 
most scientific farmers of this county thus writes to 


us upon this subject, and we doubt not that he ex- 
presses the prevailing sentiment of the agricultural 
community. 


é*Without the fear of contradiction from our ex- 
rienced farmers, { pronounce this to be the leak 
which prevents the filling up of our cup of bliss; as 
are managed in the western country, it 1s worse 
than a leak, it is a sore, a blotch, the source of per- 
tual discontent—the ‘fretting leprosy’ of the land. 


ell us. how this is to be cured, and your-book shail 
be immortal—‘ Semper honos, nomenque tuum laudes-' 
manebent” Ihave said in the western country, 
or in no other part of the world has the farmer 80 
much labor to undergo in order to secure his crops. 
The mode of enclosing, as here practised, and the 
urgent necessity there is for the strongest fortifica- 
tions, in consequence of the barbarous practice 
suffering stock of all kinds to run at large, keeps the 
farmer poor and grovelling and ignorant:—creates the, 
cause of more rustic quarrels than any other thing, 
whiskey not excepted. I had rather live in southern, 


Africa and see my crops eat up and trampled down? 


by the countless droves of Antelopes which occa 
sionally overrun thatcountry, or even guard mye 
of cucumbers from the foxes and jackalls of Syria, 
than be a farmer in Western America, to endure the 
misery of our present system of enclosure, provided 
there was no hope of relief.” 

We wish it were possible to gain immortality for 
our book on the condition pointed out by our corres- 


selves of his useful suggestions upon the subject, we 
may, perhaps, offer some views, and lay down a few 
instructions, that will have a tendency to lessen, if 
not eradicate this “fretting leprosy” of the land. 

In the first place, let a law be passed, with severe 
penalties, against the running at large of stock of 
every description. Why this matter has not long 
since been regulated by legislative enactment, is a 
matter of surprise. A more ruinous practice to the 
peace of the tarmer and the safety of his crops, could 
not be devised, than that of turning into the highways 
and unenclosed woodlands, troops of unruly horses 
and cattle,and droves of half starved hogs, against 
whose unlawful assaults no ordinary barriers are 
proof. Until this is done, it isin vain to look for 
exemption from this crying evil. A better system of 
fencing than that which at present prevails, may, in 
some degree lessen the evil, but so long as hogs, cat- 
tle and horses, are turned into the woods and roads 


mer may look in vain for security to his crops, or 
quietude among his neighbors ——His worm, and post- 
and-rail fences may be annually renewed—his hedges 
of thorn and honey locust carefully planted and trim- 
med; but all to little purpose; nothing short of a 
stone wall, both high and thick, will resist the en- 
croachments of a troop of half famished, full-grown 


lost in bringing this matter before the legislature. 
It is a proper subject for statutory provision, and the 
evil complained of, can only be remedied in that 
way. ‘Ihe press, and the agricultural societies of 
the state, should take up the subject; petitions from 
the farmers of each county should be circulated and 
forwarded to the legislature, and their representatives 
‘| instructed to procure the passage of a law inflicting 
| the heaviest penalties upon all persons who suffer 
their stock to run at,Jarge. Until steps of this kind 
are taken, the farmer’s cup of bliss will never be 
filled. . 

We are not to be understood as saying, that a Jaw, 
prohibiting the running at large of stock, would do 
away with the necessity of good fences; on the von- 
trary, they are indispensable to protect the crops of 
the farmer from his own animals. That there is 
throughout the western country very great’ misman- 
agement in regard to this branch of husbandry, is 
most obvious. If dead fences of timber are used, 
they are but too often imperfectly constructed of bad 
materials; if stone walls are built they soon fail 
down, and if hedges are occasionally adopted, they 
are generally so much neglected that they are neither. 
ornamental nor impenetrable, 

There are severa) different kinds of enclosures;— 
the hedge, the ditch, the wall, and the paling, worm, 
or post-and-rail fence. Ditches are sometimes used 
for a fence, and are then made deep and wide, and 
the earth removed from them, thrown up into a bank 


| dation, to protect them from the 


on the side, the height of which, added to the depth 
of the ditch, constitutes a very tolerable barrier. 
Ditches vary in their form; those with sloping sides 
are the best and cheapest. ‘The slope should be con- 
siderable, so as to make the ditch about three times 
as wide at the top as it is at the bottom. The pre- 
vailing fences of the west are the “worm” and ‘post- 
and-rail,” both of which are temporary barriers, ex- 


pairs. 


Ping of their insecurity, and their annual calls upon 
the time and labors of the husbandman, will cause 
them at no distant day, to be wholly abandoned. The 
earlier a substitute is found for them the better, for 





hogs, turned out to ‘‘root or die.” No time should be 
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pensive in construction and requiring continual re- 
The progressive diminution of the timber 
used’in the construction of these fences, to say noth- 


as has been properly remarked, of “whatever wood 
they are made, however substantially they may be 
executed, or in whatever situation they may be plac- 
ed, their decay commences the instant they are 
erected.” 

Of the relative value of the different kinds of tim- 
ber used in the formation of fences, nothing need be 
said: sad experience in the frequent renewal of his 
fences has long since imparted this knowledge to the 
farmer of the west. The practice of burning or 
charing those parts of the posts, used in making 
fences, which are sunk in the ground, although some- 
what extensively practised, is believed to be without 
any beneficial influence in preserving them from de- 
cay. AA better mode is that of giving them a coat of 
boiled oil, or of oil paint, which will exclude both 
the air and mvisture. Another good preventive of 


decay, is that of immersing the posts, for a time, in 


hot pyroligneous acid. But before they are subjected 
to these processes, the post should be well seasoned; 
for if the wood be green or have been exposed to 
moisture, previous to their being dipt in these prepa- 
rations, the coating will not adhere with that tenacity 
which will exclude from the pores of the wood, the 
wet and dampness of the ground. 

Wall fences are formed of various kind of mate- 
rials, such as earth, stone, brick, &c. When pro- 
perly constructed, they are good fences. ‘Those form- 
ed of earth are not considered durable, the brick are 
too expensive except fur ornamental work. In cases 
where the material is found on the grounds that are 
to be enclosed, a dry stone wall is not only, more du- 
rable, but taking a series of years, cheaper than either 
clay or brick. In the construction of walls of this 


afid’90 broken, ind well; ‘a 
up, pinned with care} and haye a, 





They should be wide at the bottom, sapering ae 
wards; and securely coped at top with a mai : 
substantial, that it cannot be readily overturned; for 
on the manner in which the wal] is finished, 
greatly depend its durability. : me! 
Ia Scotland, wall fences of this Jemd. are built in 
thé following manner. ‘The foundation is dug two 
and a half feet wide and six’ inchies deep, and. fill 
to the surface of the ground with small stone, broken 
to nearly the same size. 
C Cc 








B 
Stones are then placed on the edge of the founda- 
tion that will reach beyond it six or seven inches, and 
at the same time, cover the foundation of small 
stones, seven or eight inehes; the wall is then started 
upon the honzontal line A B, on the accompan 
diagram, and is well. hearted as it ascends. At the 
height of eighteen inches, a binderis put.on, C.€, 
that reaches from one side to the other. These bind- 
ers are one yard apart, the whole length of the wallz 
18 inches higher, another binder is put on, reachi 
from side to side. ‘These are algo one yard apartsbut 
are not placed over the last course of binders, but in 
the ceatres between them, The wall, when raised 
the proper height, is capped with stones i 
across it, which at the top, should not be less than 
one foot in thickness. ee 


A * cd * * * * 


cases, stand for forty years, without needi : 
Where the stone, necessary for the erection of-a 
fence, lie upon’ the ground that is to bé.e , or 
can be obtained without hauling them more than 
three or four hundred yards, the cost. will be found 
but little more than that of a “worm fence.” Tak- 
ing a series of ten years, and the advantage is alto- 
gether in favor of the stone fence. In the course of 
forty years, it will be found that four or five renewals 
of the rail fence have been n , and not one of 
that constructed of stone. It is obvious then,-that as 
between stone and wooden fences, the advantage, un- 
der certain circumstances, ia -wholly-in favor -of the 
former. It is safe to say, that-at least one month of 
the annual labor upon the fgrms in the western coun- 
try, is expended in making and, repairing the worm 
fences, with which they are entlosed and subdivided, 
Suppose, for example, two farmg; of five hundred 
acres each, in all respects equal,save that.one is 
fenced with stone, and the’other with dead timber, 
and that each farm employs twelve Jaborers, at one 
hundred dollars per annum, ‘The farmer-who has 
fenced his ground with stone, incurs no expense, 
while he who has used timber, is compelled to make 
an expenditure cf one hundred dollars per annum, 
being the entire labor of one hand each year.. Atan 
annual compound interest, these expenditures would 
amount, in less than thirty-three years, to ten thou- 
sand dollars, the entire price of the farm at twenty 
dollars per acre. “5, ini ‘ 
Of the superior value of stone fences, as com) 


no doubt, provided the stone for constructing them 
can be found contiguous to the ground ta be enclosed; 
When made, they are at once a barrier, and allow 
the immediate use of the enclosures. They o 

but little space, are more secure than most ¢ 

fences, admit of being usefully employed in, rearing 
certain kinds of vines and other fruits, and. taking, 


but a very short term of years into the-calea)esip 
are unquestionably more economical than. the. 


yom 





kind, it is. important that the stones be of that size, 


ing “‘worm” and post-and-rail feuces of the 
far they should be used to the exclusion of live fen 
or hedges, remains to be seen.in the examinatien 


We are now about to give to this species-of. 


“« 


A fence built in this manner, will in ordinary ~ 


with wouden ones made of dead timber, there canbe - 
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i * England, by fat the most common kind of fences 
is the live hedge, and except in certain situations and 
under’ certain circumstances, they are found, after 
@@fig experience and repeated experiments, to com- 
bine more advantages than any class of enclosures. 
Iive hedges are made from a great variety of plants. 
Success in rearing them will be found to depend upon 
the degree of attention that is bestowed on the fol- 
lowing circumstances: First, the plants being suited 
to the soil and climate; secondly, the preparation of 
the earth or soil; thirdly, the time and mode of 
planting; fourthly, the age of the plants; fifthly, the 
size of them; sixthly, the dressing or pruning the 
tops or roots before planting; seventh, the weeding 
and hoeing them while growing; eighthly, trimming 
and after management; ninthly, filling up the gaps or 
openings in the hedges; and tenthly, diseases to 
which hedge plants are liable, and their remedies. 

It will be obvious to the mind of every reflecting 
man, that in the choice of plants for a hedge, the in- 
fluence of soil-and climate should be particularly con- 
sidered, as upon these, more than any thing else, will 
depend the success of the effort. Hence the policy, 
as a general rule, of relying more upon our indige- 
nous plants, than upon those of other countries. 
Where indigenous plants for hedging cannot be had, 
it will be necessary to rely upon exotics, and in the 
selection of these, it will be found important to bring 
them from points where the climate and soil corres- 

nd as nearly as possible with those of the district 
into which they are to be removed. Indeed, too 
much attention cannot be bestowed upon this subject. 
A British writer says, “‘in respect to this, a careful 
inquiry seems to be one of those requisites, essential 
to the success of every plan of enclosure; for though 
there are, comparatiyely speaking, few situations, 
however elevated above the level of the ocean, and 
searce any description of soil, where a good live 
fence may not be reared, with one sort of a plant or 
another, yet it is an object of the first importance to 
know the plants best suited to every variety of soil, 
as by a judicious choice of these, much loss and dif- 
ficulty is avoided, and good substantial fences are 
made in a short time, and in many situations, where, 
from a mistake as to plants employed, the fence has 
languished for years, and. ultimately perished, not- 
withstanding every care that could be bestowed upon 
it. In some instances, we have known twenty years 
experience barely sufficient to undeceive those who 
had made mistakes of this kind.” 

The preparation of the ground intended to receive 
the plants, must be carefully attended to. The 
ground in which a hedge is to be reared, will be im- 

roved by a summer fallow, to destroy the weeds. 
Des, lime or compost, according to the nature of the 
soil, should then be laid on the tract upon which the 
hedge is to be planted. When the manure is pro- 
perly incorporated with the soil the plants shonld be 
carefully placed in the earth, and it drawn up and 
trod firmly about their roots. 

Some diversity of opinion exists as to the best pe- 
tiod for removing the plants from the nursery to the 
place where they are to stand in the hedge. In Eng- 
land the usual period is from the beginning of No. 
vember to the end of January, and sometimes in the 
spring. In this country, where the changes in the 
winter season from heat to cold, are both frequent 
and extreme, we think it will be found much the 
safest plan, to remove the plants very early in the 
spring, and for this obvious reason, that the frequent 
freezings and thawings of the winter season, are apt 
to loosen the ground around their roots, and thus either 
destroy, or materially retard their growth. 

The modes of planting hedges are various. When 
they are made in the face of a ditch, bank or wall, 
the practice is ta lay the plants horizontally, either 
upon the surface, or upon a paring of a sod, and af- 
tefwards to cover them in such manner as that about 
‘eight iriches of their length may be under the soil, 
and about three inches projecting above it. This af- 





fords room for the roots to stretch out and form fix- 
tures for the plant, while the part above the. ground 
will be able to produce but two or three shoots, which 
from the smallness of the number, will be strong 
and vigorous. In setting a hedge upon the common 
surface of the ground, a furrow eight or ten inches 
deep is made with a plough, upon a tract that has 
been previously manured.. ‘To render the furrow as 
clean as possible, the plough should be drawn twice 
along it. The plants should then be set in the bot- 
tom of the furrow, inclining a few degrees in the di- 
rection that the fence is to run. The plants are 
placed against the perpendicular side of the furrow 
at a distance of from four to six or even eight inches, 
and covered with the earth from the other side. ‘The 
earth on each side of the hedge should be trod or 
closely compressed to the roots of the plants: the soil 
is then pointed with the spade on each side, which 
closes the operation. 

The usual practice is to remove plants from the 
nursery to the field when between one and three 
years old. Plants, however, of this age, are for 
some time in a state of infancy, and require great pro- 
tection. It is maintained that the removal should 
not take place until they are at least three years old, 
and that if they have attained the age of four, five 
and even six, it is still better. The idea that plants 
of this age will not thrive well, if transplanted, ap- 
pears, to be unfounded, as experiments have shown 
that if properly removed they will grow rapidly, and 
make good fences in one half the time that will be 
required by young plants. In removing plants, howe- 
ver, that are four or five years old, great caution is 
necessary to preserve the roots as entire as possible. 
In planting them it is necessary that they should be 
assorted, so that those of the same size may be 
brought together. ‘This will be attended with many 
advantages: plants of a similar size and strength, 
when planted together, keep pace with each other: 
the growth of the whole is uniform and the hedge 
becomes a substantial fence of equal height through- 
out, and free of gaps, the reverse of which will be 
the case, if this separation be not made. And where 
hedges have been neglected in these particulars, in 
their commencement, no care or industry afterwards 
will render them useful or ornamental. 

The dressing and pruning of plants preparatory to 
the planting of them, is the most important part of 
the whole operation. The practice of cutting off 
nearly all the roots, and suffering them to lie for days 
and weeks, unprotected and exposed to the weather, 
cannot be too much condemned. ‘The consequence is, 
that many of them are destroyed, and all seriously 
checked in their growth. ‘Men of observation know 
that in every instance where either trees or herba- 
ceous plants are to be transplanted, the more carefully 
they are taken out of the ground, the more numerous 
and entire their roots, and the sooner they are put 
into the earth again, the less check will they receive, 
and the quicker and stronger will they afterwards 
grow.” When it can be avoided, the hedge plants 
should not be lifted from the nursery ground till 
the very day on which they are to be re-planted; and 
instead of the severe pruning and dressing, which 
they too frequently receive, care should be taken to 
preserve every root and fibre, applying the knife 
solely to curtailing the tops. When these precau- 
tions are observed and the plants are removed at the 
proper season into well prepared grounds, they will 
sustain little or no check in their growth. 

The labors of the husbandman, in rearing up sub- 
stantial hedges do not close, however, with the trans- 
fer of the plants from the nursery to the fields. 
Much of their usefulness and beauty will depend 
upon the care that is bestowed upon them after this 
operation has been performed. Good weeding, loos- 
ening, and placing around the roots new earth for the 
first three or four years, are of indispensable impor- 
tance. If the weeds are annuals, an occasional hoe- 
ing will be sufficient to keep them down; but if they 





are root-weeds, that is, perennial or biennial plan 
the roots themselves must be eradicated, or they wil] 
materially injure the hedge. The first weeding thy 
is given to a hedge should be early in the spri 
which will prevent much further trouble for the seq. 
son, and at the same time exert a beneficial influence, 
by loosening the soil at the very time when the root 
of the hedge-plants are beginning to spread. Jy 
loosening the soil around the roots, of either a you 
or an old hedge, it is well to Jay up a few ‘inches gf 
soil to the roots; for if this be done occasionally, it 
causes the plants to throw out branches near the bot. 
tom, which prevent them from growing up thin and 
open, a common fault in those hedges with which 
good care is not taken. When a hedge is planted og 
the face of a ditch, bank or mound, with a projecti 
space before it of sufficient breadth, a supply of new 
earth may be laid up to the roots every two or three 
years. Where hedges are planted on level surfaces, 
this throwing up of dirt to the roots may be easily ae. 
complished, and it should be attended to at each 
cleaning. 


(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
TURNIPS. 

These, like cabbage, arrive at their greatest perfeo. 
tion during the autumn and winter, and are more ge 
nerally cultivated on our plantations than any other 
vegetable. The varieties are numerous, but from 
these may be selected, as best for our purpose, the 
Early Dutch, Six Weeks, Early Stone, White, 
and Green Topped Norfolks, and the Globe; also, 
Ruta Baga, which is perhaps superior to them all, 
either for the table or for cattle. For this last we 
shall give directions in a separate section, and will 
now confine ourselves to the common varieties. The 
Early Dutch and Six Weeks Turnips, are equally 
good, and are the earliest varieties cultivated. The 

Norfolks are also excellent varieties, but come in 
much later. 

The usual course of culture on our plantations, has 
been to cow-pen a piece of ground, to sow the seed 
broad-cast and rake them in—after which, very little 
more is ever done. Itis seldom that they are intre- 
duced into the garden, and receive that attention 
which is bestowed on other vegetables, yet even with 
this management we have seen as fine roots raised as 
have been produced by any other course, and we as- 





cribe it mainly to the quantity of urine with which 


the soil is fertilized, by the cattle being penned on it, | 


and which is in a great measure lost to us, in conse 
quence of the injudicious course we pursue in collect- 
ing and preserving our manures. Were our man- 
agement better, the same number of cattle would af. 
ford a sufficient manure in the same space of time, 
for three or four times the quantity of ground; and 
although, therefore, the practice is successful, yet we 
cannot but consider it as slovenly and wasteful, con- 
ducted as it usually is,on most plantations. ‘There 
can be no doubt but that it can be so manageéd as to 


produce the best results with the least possible waste | 
of manure; but to pen cattle on a piece of land and to | 
permit it to remain with all the dung and soil, saturat- 


ed with the urine of the cattle, exposed to the influ- 


ence of the sun and atmosphere, is, to say the least, | 


injudicious. ‘The better plan undoubtedly would be 
to plough the whole under and sow the seed as soon 
after the removal of the cattle as possible. But what- 
ever may be said, either for or against this plan, it is 
not one which can be adopted in the garden, and 
should it be determined to sow the Turnips there, 
some other must be resorted to. 

The Early Dutch, Six Weeks, and Stone Turnips, 
are as well cultivated on level surfaces, if not better, 
than on ridglets, but in England the ridge system is 

referred for the Norfolk and other field varieties. 
hatever course may be pursued, it will be best to 
use manure that is partly decomposed. ‘The youn 
Turnips require nourishment from the very first, an 


if this be scantly furnished them, (which must be the 
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case if only long manure be used,) continue weak, per- 
haps be overcome by the weeds, and seldom produce a 
large crop. Should it be intended to cultivate them 
on a level surface, the manure should be first spread 
over the ground, ploughed under, and the surface made 
fine with the harrow. If the soil is clayey, it will re- 

uire several ploughings to bring it to the requisite 
tilth, but this kind of soil is not to be recommended 
if any other can be had—a sandy loam is perhaps the 
best, and the nearer the soil approaches to this, the 
better will it be fitted for the culture of this vegeta- 
ble. Ifthe ridge system be preferred, let furrows be 
run as near as possible to each other with the plough, 
the manure spread, and the earth formed into ridglets 
over it. On the level surface they may be sown 
either broadcast or in drills, from 12 to 18 inches 
apart; these drills can be expeditiously made by using 
a piece of oak scantling of the requisite length, into 
which, a number of teeth similar to those of a rake (only 
a little broader,) are inserted: a pair of shafts should 
be attached for the horse to draw by, which should be 
so made as to give it as little play as possible. Handles 
will also be necessary to enable the boy to keep it 
steady, and to take it out of the ground when turn- 
ing. By this instrument a large number of drills may 
be made in a very short time—the seeds should be 
ggwn as soon after as possible. 

But whether sown on a level surface or ridglets, 
broadcast or in drills, care must be taken that the 
seeds be evenly and thinly scattered over the surface, 
and this can only be accomplished by using a very 
large quantity of dry ashes or sand, which, separat- 
ing the seeds, enables the sower to distribute them 
according to his wishes. If sown on ridglets, the 
seed may be covered with a rake, or a number of 
twigs tied together in the form of a broom. It sown 
on a level surface, the harrow may be used for this 

, taking care to fix a number of bushes un- 
erneath, so as to raise it so high that the teeth may 
not enter the soil, at the same time let these be so 
thick as to pass over the whole surface; for the har- 
row is used now merely as a frame to fix the bushes 
or twigs to, and it is by these only that the covering 
ought tobedone. Should there bea roller on the plan- 
tation, it ought to be passed over the ground, which will 
press the earth close to the seeds and cause them to vege- 
tate much more regularly and earlier than they would 
otherwise do. If the seeds are fresh, the plants will 
appear in the course of a week, and as soon as they are 
large enough to be handled, they ought to be thinned 
out from four to six inches apart, which will be suffi- 
cient for the first thinning—as soon as they produce 
bulbs of one or two inches diameter, they may be 
again thinned to about 12 inches, at which distance 
they are finally to remain. 
he young ‘Turnips now taken up can be used, and 
will be found very delicate. ‘The after culture con- 
sists in keeping them free from weeds, and the soil 
well pulverized—this can only be effected by the hoe, 
when+suwn broadcast; when in drills the space be- 
tween can only be cultivated with the two lined cul- 
tivator, and the hoe only used around the plants, 
where it will be in requisition but for a short time. 


REMARKS 
On the general principles of Husbandry. 

1. Whatever may be the nature of your soil, and 
situation of your farm, remember that there is no soil 
so good but it may be exhausted and ruined by bad 
tillage, and that there is none so bad that cannot be 
rendered fertile by good tillasze—even barren heath, 
if it can be ploughed and swarded. 

2. The true art of husbandry consists in suffering 
No crop to grow upon your land that will so far ex- 
haust your soil as to lessen the value of your suc- 
ceeding crop, whatever profit such a crop may afford 

ou. 
. $. To avoid this, suffer no one crop to grow two 
years successively upon the same piece of ground, ex- 





cept grass and buckwheat, without the fertilizing aid 
of rich manures to support the strength of the soil; 
and then, change of crops will generally do best, ex- 
cepting onions, carrots and hemp. 

4. Every plant derives from the earth for its growth 
such properties as are peculiar to itself, this plant 
when followed successively for two or more years, 
upon the same ground, will exhaust the soil of those 
properties peculiar to itself, without lessening its 
powers to produce some other plants; this fact is most 
striking in the article of flax, which will not bear to 
be repeated oftener than once in seven years, and is 
common to all crops, with the exception of those men- 
tioned above. e 

5. 'T'o avoid this evil, arrange your farm into such 
divisions as will enable you to improve all the variety 
of crops your lands may require in such regular suc- 
cession, as to form a routine of five, six, or seven 
years according to the nature, quality, and situation 
of your farm. 

-.This method will make poor land good, and 
good land better. Try and see. . 
; [Montgomery Co. Free Press. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 
AUGUST. 


This month has been a busy one; much wheat has 
been hurried into barns in no very dry state; many 
ricks have been seen to smoke most furiously. and 
some have been taken down, even on a Sunday, from 
the dread of their taking fire, or, at least, being spoil- 
ed before the Monday. On the other hand; much 
wheat has been carried in good order, particularly in 
those quarters where the warmth of the soil brorght 
the crop forward enough to be housed in the early 
part of the month. In the south of England, and in 
the earliest districts, the wheat harvest is nearly con- 
cluded, and throughout great part of the kingdom 
very far advanced. But in some parts of the north, 
and -of Scotland, it has but just commenced. The 
samples of new wheat which have come to market 
are various as to condition, and their quality tolera- 
ble, but not superior. Rumors vary as to the extent 
of the produce, some assérting that the wheat yields 
better than it has done for years past, others complain- 
ing of deficiencies in the ears, and of partial blight.— 
It seems, however, generally conceded that the yield 
is better than that of last year, but a how much, it 
would be utterly unsafe, as yet to offer any opinion; 
a really vary so much, and reports still more so. 

he progress of the barley and oat harvest is very 
irregular; the bulk, in general, is certainly great, but 
there exists many not inconsiderable exceptions. Oats 
are generally a good crop; the samples which have been 
brought into the market have, in many instances, been 
fine as to quality, and the crop is of good promise, both 
in quality and quantity, Turnips have not grown so 
universally, or rapidly, as might have been expected, 
especially on soils of moderate and inferior fertility — 
The Swedesare frequently rather backward in growth, 


and occasionally patchy and weedy; but, upon the- 


whole, there is a prospect of a good supply of tur- 
nips, for the breadth of the crop is extensive, and the 
failures comparatively few in number. ‘The prospect 
of an abundant supply of food for cattle, both for the 
present use and for the further demands of the winter, 
does not seem to have a commensurate effect on the 
price of live stock. At the fairs in the south and 
west of England sheep have been very dull of sale, 
and lower in price. e meat market has experi- 
enced some depression, and prices have been lower, 
with a dull trade; but, on the whole, looking to the 
country generally, there has been but little variation 


during the course of the month. Horses are certainly” 


in demand, and obtain fair prices, although not hig 

ones, except fur choiceanimals, which are in limited sup- 
ply. Pigs are very low,and nearly unsaleable. Milch 
cows, of good quality, maintain value. A large breadth 
of potatoes has been planted this year, and report 






speaks favorably of the actual produce of the eafly, 
sorts, and the expected yield of the latter varieties. 
Wool maintains its price, or is rather on the advance. 
Anglo-merinoes, except teg wool, unshorn as, | 

does not maintain its relative superiority of price 
Southdown, although it is now in very few hands, 
The woolstaplers, however, do not seem “active or, 
eager in their purchases. 7 


To Correct Damaged Grain.—Musty grain, totally 
unfit for use, and which can scarcely be ground, may, 
it is said, be rendered perfectly sweet and sound by 
simply immersing it in boiling water, and letting it re- 
main till the water becomes cold. ‘The quantity must 
be double to that of the grain to be purified. The 
musty quality very seldom penetrates through the 
husk or bran.of the wheat. In the hot water, all the 
decayed or rotten grains rise to the surface, so that 
the remaining wheat is effectually cleansed from all 
impurities, without any material loss. It is after- 
wards to be dried, stirring it occasionally on the kiln. 

[N E. Farmer. 





‘HORTICULTURE. 





FRUIT TREES. 


On the advantage of ing timely aration for 
planting F¥uit Trees, the oe way of 
planting and taking care of them. 


A tree derives much of its nourishment from the 
ground it stands in; it is therefore a great shock to 
nature to deprive it of its native aliment, and ex- 
pose the roots for even a short time to the common 
atmosphere. It is highly necessary that this expo- 
sure should be made as short as agape or the tree 
will die or become stunted, which is nearly as hurt- 
ful; to accomplish this desirable object, I advise to 
have the holes where the trees are designed to be 
planted, dug some time before the trees arrive from 
the nursery. It is better, if other circumstances will 
admit, to prepare the groundfor the orchard by pre- 
beng — of me crops, or at — to “yee 
well and dee >» Tende’ the ground 
low and art big e holes for the trees. ' 

The proper distance for ating Apple and other 
fruit trees ought to be r ed by strength, ° or 
thinness of soil, the kind of fruit to be planted, &e. 
the richest soil and the larger growing trees should 
have most space. I think in most cases, especially 
on farms*where land is plenty, and where the owner 
will be most likely to cultivate crops, between forty 
or thirty-five feet from tree to tree will bea 
distance for Apple, twenty-five feet to twenty for 
Pear, Peach, Plum, and Cherry Trees, the first re- 
quiring twenty-seven trees to the acre, the second 
thirty -six, third sixty-seven, and the fourth one huns 
dred and five trees to the acre; thirty feet apart may 
do for Apple trees in some cases,and then an aere 
will contain forty-nine trees. 

Much trouble will be saved, and much accuracy im 
planting will be insured by mies the sites® of 
trees by stakes previous to digging the holes; or if the 
orchard is to be large, let in stakes, im the four out- 
side rows of the intended orchard from which a caré- 
ful ploughman can strike furrows 
to stake, and then cross the same at right angles, ac- 
cording as the stakes are laid out, and then dig the 
heles at the interséction.of these furrows, three 
or four feet wide, and two spits deep;.the under 
spit or sub-soil should be cast around, and: its 
supplied with rich mould of some kind. All 
_Tteady proceed to plant the orchard as follows: 
tho ine eotcide sae of tease. 06a et eapel atone 
apart, by a tape line, chain, or two i 
do very well, if 
then plant a row correctly through 





the mid 
way, which shortens the sights sad makes 
ing, in sighting the trees 
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done from the two outer trees between which you 
are planting. Prepare the trees before they are plant- 
ed, - trimming all bruised roots, and by removing all 
limbs but three or four, and the centre or leading 
branch, for we send out the trees from the nursery 
without trimming the heads of the trees, leaving 
wood enough to enable purchasers to trim the heads 
of trees low or high to suit their own views—and it 
is necessary to be particular to plant the trees not 
more than two inches deever than they stood in the 
nursery, and spread the roots equally all around on 
the mellow earth, in the hole placing the best roots 
north-westerly, which will enable the tree when 

wn to withstand the hard winds from that quarter; 
then fill in the finest mould on the roots, the assistant 
gently raising, and shaking the tree to make the fine 
mould run in among the small rvots and fibres; as the 
earth rises about the tree gently tread it in until all 
is level, being careful not to bruise the bark of the 
roots in treading; fix the stake on the north-west side 
and tie it fast to the tree at the top, crossing the 
bandage between the tree and the stake, to prevent 
rubbing the bark off. 

The ground about the trees should be constantly 
kept mellow, and neither weed, grass, nor crops, per- 
mitted to grow within three feet of the tree the first 
year,and four feet the next year, and so on according 
to the probable gradual extent of the tree roots—for 
crops of grain or grass ought not to be raised over the 
roots of fruit trees, depriving them of the warming 
influence of the sun, and the surface nutriment, 
which would be exhausted by the crops, thereby fore- 
ing the roots of the trees deeper into a more unfriend- 
ly soil in search of sustenance. If crops are to be 
raised at all in the orchard, potatoes, beans, dwarf 
peas, vines, or any dwarf crops which require fre- 
quent cultivation are best, if manured; for the orchard 
ground ought to be made rich and kept so, especially 
after it commences bearing. Our worthy citizen, 
Richard Cromwell, who has for many years supplied 
Baltimore market with about $2000 worth of very 
superior peaches, raises no crops among his trees, 
notwithstanding he ploughs among and digs around 
them five or more times every season. If thrifty 
trees, loaded with large, fair, delicious fruit in a short 
time are desirable, carefully follow the above hasty di- 
rections, and get the kinds of fruit I will recommend, 
and I will insure success, unless the ground is too 
stiff or wet. RorertT Sineva:r. 


(Communicated by Mr. Prince, of the Linnzean Botanic 
Garden, for the American Farmer.) 
CHOICE STRAWBERRIES. 

(Concluded from page 252.) 
Keens’ Seepuine. Pr. cat—Pom. Mag. Keens’ 
New P.xe. 

This variety was raised from the seed of Keens’ 
Imperial, thus affording a proof that like produces 
like in the vegetable kingdom, and that the seeds of 
a fine variety will probably produce fine varieties,— 
but my own opinion in relation to this point is that 
one parent at least should be of such character. 

he great merits of this strawberry are, that the 
fruit is very large, very good, and that it isa very 
rolific bearer—it also carries well, and bears its 
ruit high enough above the earth to keep it free from 
the soil, and it is one of the most vigorous varieties. 

Its leaves are broad and dark green, and the healthi- 

ness of its appearance is scarcely equalled by any of 

its class, except the Old Pine, and if this be inferior 
to that in flavour, it is much more than equal to it in 
size and productiveness ‘The following description 
of it is given in the London Horticultural Society 

Transactions:— 

“A most excellent bearer, ripening early, soon af- 
ter the Scarlets, ahd before any other of the Pines; 
the frait. is‘ very Jarge, round or ovate, some of the 
largest assuming a “cock’s-eomb shape; when ripe of 
a very dark purplish scarlet next the sun, the other 
side paler, slightly hairy; seeds (grains) a little em- 





bedded in the polished surface of the fruit, which ha 
usually a furrow at the apex; the flesh is firm, sulid- 
scarlet, without any separable core, tolerably high 
flavoured; the calyx is of moderate size, hairy, in- 
curved; the footstalks of the leaves are tail, slightly 
hairy; the leaflets very large, roundish, fur ‘the most 
part flat, reclined, of a very smooth shining dark 
green, with coarse serratures which are large and 
rounded; the runners are small, numerous, greenish 
yellow, and slightly hairy; the scapes are of mode- 
rate length, sometimes very short, branched, with short 
weak clustered peduncles middle-sized, opening early.” 


Sweet Conse. Lond. H. Trans. Pom. Mag. 

This vatiety was raised by Mr. Knight in 1817, 
froin a seed of the Old Pine, impregnated by the Old 
Black, thus combining the qualities of the two best 
flavoured varieties then existing in the English gar- 
dens. Its greatest affinity is to the male parent, and 
it has consequently been placed by the London Hor- 
ticultural Society in the class of Black Strawberries. 
It is a moderate bearer, but produces fruit more abun- 
dantly in a shaded and moist situation than when ex- 
posed to much sun. It is hardier than the Old Black 
variety, and the plants grow bushy and produce few 
runners. This deficiency is however frequently sup- 
plied by the first scapes forming young plants, which 
when put into the ground emit roots. The leaves 
are yellowish, fvotstalks erect, and slightly hairy; 
leaflets small, oval, coarsely serrated, convex, their 
upper surface very slightly hairy; scapes as long as 
the leaf stalk, upright, partially pubescent, with 
short pedicles; calyx large, reflexed; petals rather 
large, obovate; stamens of moderate length, with 

rfect anthers; fruit of good size, with a neck,a 
engthened cone in shape, bright shining scarlet; 
grains prominent; flesh firm, red, very rich and high 
flavoured. 





THE PEACH TREE. 

From a desire to encourage the culture of Peach 
trees, we offer the following as the result of experi- 
ments and observation. 

It is generally known that worms, near the surface 
of the earth, destroy them by eating the bark; the 
object is therefore to find a preventive, in order that 
the trees may become aged in a healthy state. 

It is evident that these worms pass through the 
common change, and assume the form of millers, 
early in the summer, and deposite their eggs in the 
bark as low as they can find access to it; and that the 
worms proceeding from them, begin to operate in the 
latter part of the summer; when they have been 
found the size of a common pin. If suffered to re- 
main they grow to the thickness of rye straw; each 
of them girdles the tree about an inch, and the wood 
from the wound to the heart, dies. Hence it is, that 
a single wound impairs the vigor of the tree, and a 
number of them kill it. The pvint to be gained, is 
to protect the tree from the millers, and by a simple 
method we have succeeded for several years, which 
is recommended with full confidence. 

About the first of May, remove the earth from the 
body of the tree, and skirt it to the height of fifteen 
or sixteen inches, in such manner as to exclude the 
millers, burying the lower part of it in the earth. 
We have used straw cut to the length and about half 
an inch in thickness, bound on with twine. This 
should be removed about the first of September, as 
we have sometimes found the young worms in the 
upper part of the straw, being then readily discovered 
on the surface of the bark, covered by a little gum. 
The process should be commenced when the tree is 
young—they have been found in a rapid growth the 
first fall after it sprouted. Thus a few minutes in a 
year devoted toa tree, will probably protect it against 
this cause of decay; a very trifling expense compared 
with the value of this healthy and delicious fruit. 

JonatHan Brace. 
Joun |. WELLs. 


Hartford, Con. Sept. 8, 1839. Ww. H. Inuay. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 





(From the Complete Grazier. ) 

Or THE ManaGement oF MILK anp CREAM ap 
THE Maxine anp Preservation oF Butter, 
(Concluded from page 253.) 

With respect to the operation of churning, we 
would particularly remark, that it ought to be 
larly continued, till the butter is come, or formed; 
nor, unless from absolute and irremediable necessity, 
should any assistant be allowed to churn; because, if 
the motion be, in summer, too quick, the butter wil] 
in consequence ferment and become ill-tasted; and, in 
winter, it will go back. ‘The business of churni 
may, however, be much facilitated, by immersing the 
pump-churn (if such be employed) about one foot 
deep into a vessel of cold water, and continuing ix 
there till the butter is made. Where other churng 


are made use of, the addition of one or two table — 
spoonfuls of distilled vinegar, after the cream hag | 
been considerably agitated, will, it is said, producg | 


butter in the course of an hour. After the butter ig 
formed, the usual practice is to wash it in several 
waters till all the milk is removed; but some advise 
the milk to be forced out of the cavities of the butter 
by means of a flat, wooden ladle, furnished with 
short handle, at the same time agitating the butter ag 
little as possible, lest it become tough and gluey, 
The beating of butter up by the hand is an indelicatg 
practice; and, as itis hurtful to the quality of the 
butter, if too soft to receive the impression of the 


mould, may be put into small vessels, and these be | 


permitted to float ina trough of cold water beneath 
the table, without wetting the butter, which will 
soon become sufficiently firm. Or, when butter is 
first made, after as much of the milk has been 
out as possible, it may be thinly spread on a marble 
slab, and the remaining moisture be absorbed by pat 
ting it with clean dry towels. 

n the making up of butter, and particularly on 
the admission of water, whether warm or cold, into 
the churn, the following pertinent observations occur 
in the Agricultural Survey of Sussex, on the dairy 











system of that country;—water is well known to | 


be a great dissolvent; at least, if it be not essential] 

so, it serves as a conductor to air, which is universal- 
ly such. Fresh butter, then, in consequence of im 
bibing water, and water being saturated with air, is 
always in a progressive state of decay. Not so when 
water is excluded; its oleaginous parts are admirably 
calculated to secure it from putrefaction: and it is not 
improbable that butter might be made with as little 
trouble as the present method, to keep the whole year 
fresh and sweet, without the least particle of salt, 
solely by the exclusion of water. In order to effect 
this, the floor of the dairy should be kept perfectly 
dry, for water thrown down in hot weather will as 


———~ 


suredly rise again in steam, and affect the milk with | 
its humidity. ‘The vessels used for holding the milk, 


the churn and all the dairy utensils, after being first 
washed clean, should then be rinsed a first and se 
cond time with sweet milk,—a cruet, washed ever 
so clean with water, will cause vinegar to become 


dreggy; but if rinsed with a little of the same, will | 


always appear limpid and clear. No water to be put 
in with the cream when it is churned. The butter, 
as it is taken out, to be put into a tray, full of holes, 
and placed over any other vessels; but not to be 


squeezed into lumps, as it will drain the better for be | 


ing loose in its texture. It should then (after havi 
well drained be removed to a tray without holes, an 


be kneaded with the hands (first rinsed in whey). and | 


formed into a thin flat cake, slightly sprinkled with 
salt, and left in that state for about half an hour; by 
which time the salt will have extracted the whey, 
and it may be made up in the usual manner.” 
Where it is intended to be kept, or sent toa dis 
tance, it is salted by the process immediately to be 
described, and is put into casks, which contain re 
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spectively 28, 56, or 84 lbs , and usually denominat- | should be hot enough to bring it very near to the| they had been found subservient to the general. in- 
ed half firkins, firkins, and tubs. Previously to put- boiling point in about two hours, and not less. A per-| terests of society, among many others, adduced this 


the butter into these vessels, especial care must 
be taken, that they are well seasoned by frequent 
washing and exposure to the air for two or three 
weeks. As it is very difficult to season new firkins, 
it will always be preferable to employ those which 
have been already used, where these can be returned 
to the dairy-owner. ‘I'he most speedy method of 
seasoning firkins is, by the use of unslacked lime or 
alarge quantity of salt and water well boiled; with 
which they should be repeatedly scrubbed, and af- 
terwards thrown into cold water, to remain there 
three or four days till wanted. ‘They should then be 
scrubbed as before, and well rinsed with cold water; 
and, before the butter is put in, every part of the in- 
side of the firkin must be well rubbed with salt. 

The ordinary process of salting butter, after the 
milk has been forced out of it in the manner already 
described, is, to work into the butter one or two 
gances of salt, so thoroughly that it shall be equally 
incorporated with the mass, ‘The salt employed for 
this purpose should be of the purest kind, well dried 
and broken down but not completely pulverized. Dr. 
Anderson, however, recommends the following prepa- 
ration, which he has experienced to be much supe- 
rior, as it not only prevents the butter from becoming 
in any degree tainted or rancid, but also improves its 
look or appearance, while (what is of more impor- 
tance) it imparts a sweeter and richer taste than 
could have been effected by the use of common salt 
auly. Let two parts of the best common salt, sugar 
and saltpetre, of each one part, be completely blended 
together by beating, and add one ounce of this mix- 
ture to every pound of butter; incorporate it tho- 
roughly in the mass, and close it up for use. It will 
be necessary, however, to keep butter, thus prepared, 
for two or three weeks before it is used, otherwise it 
will not taste well; but, if properly cured according 
to the hints above given, Dr. A states, that it will 
continue so perfectly sweet for three years, as not to 
be distinguished from newly-made and salted butter. 
The best butter is that made during the summer; but 
by adding a certain portion (which experience only 
can determine) of the juice expressed from the pulp 
of carrots to the cream previously to churning, win- 
ter-made butter will acquire the appearance and fla- 
vor of butter that has been churned during the prime 
part of the summer season. 

When butter is to be exposed to the heat of a 
warm climate it should be purified by melting, before 
it be salted and packed up. For this purpose, Dr. 
Anderson directs it to be put into a proper vessel, and 
this into another containing water, which must be 

lly heated until the butter be thoroughly melt- 
ed. In this state it must continue for some time, 
when the impure parts will subside, and leave at the 
top a perfectly pure transparent oil; which, on cool- 
ing, will become opaque, and assume a colour nearly 
resembling that of the original butter, except that it 
will be a little paler and of a firmer consistence. 
This refined butter is then to be separated from the 
dregs, salted, and put up in the same way as the 
other butter: it will continue much longer sweet in 
hot climates, as it retains the salt better. Dr. An- 
derson further states, that butter may be preserved 
sweet without salt, by adding a certain quantity of 
fine honey, in the proportion of one ounce of the lat- 
ter to a pound of butter, and mixing them thorough- 
ly, so that they may be perfectly incorporated. A 
mixture of this sort has a sweet pleasant taste, and 
will keep fur years without becoming rancid. 

To different counties there are several variations in 
the making of this primary article of domestic con- 
samption; and among these, the following method of 
preparing it, which is peculiar to the counties of So- 
merset, Dcecall, and Devon;—where it is termed 
clotted, or clouted cream,—is too interesting to be 
omitted. The milk, when twenty-four hours from 
the cow, is put intoa kettle over a slow fire, which 


son (usually a child) is set to watch it; and, the mo- 
ment a bubble rises to the top, formed by the vaporiz- 
ed milk, the whole is taken off, and set to rest for 
twenty-four hours more. At the end of this time, if 
the quantity of milk be considerable, the cream will 
be an inch or more thick upon the surface. It is now 
divided with a knife into squares of a convenient 
size, and removed. The milk, remaining after the 
cream is taken off, contains little beside the watery 
particles in its original composition. ‘The dairy wo- 
men, in the above mentioned counties, say that milk, 
thus treated, will yield one-fourth more butter than is 
produced in the common way, and that a few strokes 
of the churn will form such cream into excellent but- 
ter. At present this cream is chiefly confined to the 
breakfast table; it is excellent for use with coffee, but 
when put into tea, it injures its taste, by being in- 
stantly converted partially into butter which rises to 
the surface: when prepared as above, it will keep 
somewhat longer than common cream. 

In the neighborhood of Epping, which has long 
been famous for the quality of its butter, the follow- 
ing is-the common process:—the milk, after standing 
twenty-four hours, is fleeted, and the skimmed milk 
is drawn off from the leads into vessels of an in- 
creased depth, which is called doubling. There it 
remains for twelve or twenty-four hours more, as the 
weather permits, during which time, as the cream 
rises, it is fleeted two or three times. It is then 
trebled, or put into deep tubs, where it is occasionally 
skimmed, and kept so long as any appearance of the 
cream is found to form on the surface. The butter 
made from these after-fleetings, is, however of a 
paler colour and inferior quality to that made from 
the first cream; it is, therefore, usually churned 
apart. In making the first quality, when the butter 
is come, the dairy-woman throws it first into clear 
water, and then upon’a board, and with her hand 
squeezes out all the water; sprinkling, at the same 
time, a little salt over the whole mass, which is then 
divided into pounds, and they, as they are weighed, 
are again squeezed and rolled out to the length of 
about fourteen inches. So far, the method nearly ac- 
cords with that in most other districts; but there is 
this peculiarity in the management of the Epping 
dairy-women, that they consider a small proportion of 
acid; either natural or artificial, necessary to ensure 
a good churning; for which purpose they either mix sour 
cream with the sweet, or they employ lemon juice, 
and sometimes rennet. The practice merits atten- 
tion on dairy farms which possess pasture of a short 
and sweet nature; but where the herbage is coarse, 
or the cows are fed on roots, or other succulent arti- 
ficial food, the fresher the cream is churned, the bet- 
ter will be the butter. 

In Ireland where the butter is generally of very 
fine quality, the common method is, to churn the 
milk and cream together: the milk being allowed to 
stand so long as it wheys on the top. It is thus said 
to produce more butter than in the usual mode of 
churning the cream alone; and the butter-milk is 
preferred, by those who are accustomed to it, to 
skim-milk: but this process excludes the making of 
the skim-milk cheese, and the butter-milk is said not 
to be equal to skim-milk in fattening pigs. 





BLOATING IN CATTLE. 

A gentleman recently from France, communicates 
to us the following cure for this commonly fatal dis- 
ease. 

The Volatile Spirit of Ammonia is found to produce 
instantaneous relief. Its action is chemical, decom- 
posing the gas generated in the stomach by fermenta- 
tion. 

M. Thenard, the celebrated French professor of 
Chemistry, speaking of the utility of scientific inves- 


as an example, and related the following anecdote, in 
illustration of its effects. 
A short time previous, while on a visit to his na- 
tive village in some remote part of France,a drove 
of 30 or 40 cattle broke into a field of rank clover, 
and all of them ,became affected with bloating, and 
when discovered some of them were so far gone as to 
fall down upon their fore legs. He called immedi- 
ately for Spirits of Ammonia, but none could be found 
in the place, and they were obliged to send four miles 
toa neighboring village before it could be procured. 
He commenced by giving it to those most severely 
affected, and so on to the others, and all were saved 
excepting two. If there had been no delay in getting 
the remedy, probably none would have been lost.’ 
The dose for a cow or ox is a table-spoonful; for a 
sheep a teaspvonful, diluted in water or any conve- 
nient liquid. If not effectual, repeat the dose. 


‘CIDER. 

As the time for laying in cider has come, 1 would 
observe, that mustard seed put into new cider will 
keep it nmch better than any other thing I have tried. 
I put a half pint of commun mustard seed into a barre] 
of new cider, last fall, and let it remain on the lees 
without drawing off, til it was all used, and it kept 
it perfectly sweet till the last—not the new sickly 
sweet, but more like mellow old .wine: the cider 
tasted a little of the mustard, but some gentlemen 
who drank of it, thought it was improved by it. As 
the last year was the first time I put in the seed, I 
cannot say that it will always have the same effect; 
but so simple a thing is worth trying—for my cider 
was decidedly the best I ever drank. Ss. 

[Newburyport Herald. 


———————————————— EE 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BATHING. 

Sir A. Cooper mentions, in his lectures, that he 
has been long accustomed to wash the whole body 
with a wet sponge every morning, instead of immer- 
sion in the cold bath. Having made trial of this 
method, I can confidently recommend it— 

Ist. To many classes of invalids who could not 
endure a plunge into cold water. 

2d.‘"N'o those who cannot afford, or conveniently 
obtain the luxury of the full bath. The want of ser- 
vants, the difficulty of getting water into one’s cham- 
ber, the distance of a suitable bathing place, are all 
obviated at once by this safe, simple, and cheap sub- 
stitute for immersion. 

3d. Those who have not time for full bathing. This 
method adds only from one to five minutes (at disere- 





tion) to the ordinary time of dressing, _, 

4th. To ladies for themselves, and to mothers 
their young children. The sponge can be so handled 
as to give no more of a shock than wiping with a 
wet towel. If pretty full, it will be as* good as a 
common bath. If well filled and squeezed over-the 
head and shoulders, it answers all the purposes of a 
shower bath. Hence it can be adapted to the state 
of a child’s health, temper, &c. 

Directions —Choose your sponge carefully, and 
keep it always scrupulously clean: If these cautions 
be not observed, the whole substance wilbsogn ‘be of- 
fensive, and’ perhaps even injurious. Stand in an 
er tub, or oa a piece offlvor cloth while. using 
it. Graduate the quantity of water taken up-in the 
sponge, by the state of tiealth, the temporature of the 
morning, and other circumstances. in drying the 
skin, use a’clean coarse -towel, and rub the surfaee 
well. The operation will generally be followed'by a 
cheerful glow, and increase of vigour; but if*the re- 
verse should take place after two’ or thfee Ti-~ 








tigations, and of the idnumerable instances whete 


exposure, &c.) discontinue it, at for the present. 
i tom Courier. 
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MOUNT JOY SPRING. 

The following paper has been handed to us for 

ar wpe by one of our most respectable citizens. 

f the waters of the spring possess even a moiety of 
the virtues attributed to them, and the respectability 
of the source of the paper would seem to leave no 
rvom for doubt, then the true Fountain of Hygeia 
has been discovered. As the Rail-road will pass 
near this spring, it will afford a most pleasant trip— 
being in one of the most romantic places in the union. 

[Ed. dm. Farmer. 

Mount Joy Spring is situated on a ridge of the 
Allegany mountain, two or three miles east of the 
north branch of Potomac, about seven miles west of 
New creek, eight miles south of Westernport, ten 
miles southwest of Moseley’s store, at the mouth of 
New creek, within twenty-eight miles of Romney, 
and seventy-eight west of Winchester, in Hampshire 
County, Virginia. 

It was first discovered by Elias Browning. Three 
years last February he had been confined to his house 
and bed ten weeks. Sometimes he apprehended it 
was a nervous chulic, at others, some kind of a con- 
sumption. ‘Twice there came near a quart of morti- 
fied blood from his stomach, and he thought himself 
brought near to death.—About three quarts of water 
were brought to him from this spring, which he drank 
and was so much relieved that next day he was up 
with an appetite to eat. He continued to drink the 
water about three weeks, when, by the mercy of God, 
he counted himself a well man. He was bald, and 
by wetting the top of his head twice, the hair came 
again. A swimming in his head rendered him inca- 
pable of working: by having it poured on the back of 
his head he obtained relief. He was hard of hearing 
and was relieved by bathing his head and putting the 
water in his ears, having his head well bound up. 

His eyes were weak, so that it was difficult for 
him to read with spectacles, by washing them with 
the thick scum that collects on the spring he can 
read with some spectacles by good fire light. A man 
who had very little use of his arms went to the spring 
one Sabbath day, and the next Thursday returned 
home well.—A woman who was badly poisoned on 
her arms and face, that doctors failed in their endea- 
vours to cure, by washing with and drinking the water 
got well.— Another woman who had such rheumatic 
pains as to be unable to help herself, but had to be 
carried, her clothes put on, and her victuals cut, bath- 
edin and drank the water ten weeks and can both 
walk and work. 

A man, who said he had spent $200 with doctors, 
came there with a consumption, staid two weeks, 
and said he felt very well.—One who was troubled 
with fits got relief. 

It gives every one a strong appetite for victuals, 
and by drinking heartily it is a present cure fur the 
cholic.—Bathing with this water never fails to cure 
the headach. 

A number of persons who came there with con- 
sumptions, blindness, deafness, baldness, and other 
complaiuts, said they were relieved. 

Different witnesses certified that a girl of fifteen 
had never walked or talked and by using a few gal- 
Jons of this water could do both—-An old man atter 
using this water said he felt himself twenty years 
younger. | 

The water is somewhat thick and greasy. When 
it is not disturbed a whitish scum rises on it, and a 
thick stuff of yellow and pale red collects, which is 
excellent for sore eyes, or sores of any sort. Elias 
Browning has twice seen spots of brownish stuff in 
the scum, the colour of British oil, and spangles as 
yellow as the filings of gold. 


Extract of a letter from Elias Browning to Jesse 
Janney, dated Dec. 13th, 1809. 

Daniel Janney saw Elias Browning, he was so low 

he was unable to go to the spring; but sent for some 

of the water, was svon relieved so that he went. 





The weather was warm and he had his hat off and 
was washing his hands and face in the water. Being 
bald headed a gnat or musquito bit him and he put 
up his hand to drive it away, and wet the place. 
Some time after he discovered the hair to be growing. 
He then went and applied the water more on the 
fore part of his head; when Daniel Janney saw him 
the hair on the part that was first wet, had been cut 
twice, and on the other a new soft suit had grown to 
a considerable length. 

Two or three persons who had fits, went away re- 
lieved last summer; a woman afflicted with the rheu- 
matism ten years, and for some time had to be carried 
in a chair, was very much relieved, so that she could 
sew, spin, knit, &c.; though her hands were before 
so drawn up as to be nearly useless. 

James Nickols’s wife was in a very low state of 
health, with a bad cough, and very much afflicted 
with consumption, so that it was believed if she set 
out to go to the spring she would never see home 
again. She was there only three days before the 
cough ceased, and after six days came home much 
better, looks fresh and has gained eighteen pounds. 
James Nickols was very bald, he wet the top of his 
head with this water about the last of October, and a 
new suit of hair is coming. 

Nathan Spencer, son of Samuel, had a pain in his 
breast, he went to the spring with James Nickols, 
and got relief. 

When James Nickols was there, he saw a man 
that had been nearly blind eleven years, and so blind 
the four last years, that he could see nothing except 
a small appearance of fire when it was before him. 
In less than nine days he could go about the woods 
and gather wood to inake a fire. 

Another man had been blind of one eye forty 
years by looking at an eclipse.—By washing with 
this water he can see to read with that eye while the 
other is blindfolded. 

One or two men who came there very deaf were 
recovering their hearing very much. 

James Nickols thinks it is the best spring for in- 
ward complaints he has ever heard of. Some people 
who have used spectacles several years, say by wash- 
ing their eyes in this water they can see to read as 
well as ever without any spectacles. 

George Fall, a man about seventy years old, was 
bald headed, and by washing in this water a new suit 
has come on his head again. It is said, it has cured 
rheumatism in several instances, as well as consump- 
tions, hysterics, and the itch. JESSE JANNEY. 


We were walking in the garden among the flow- 
ets; my companion stopped by a border, principally of 
large carnation poppies. ‘O,” says he, “what 
beautiful, what splendid flowers; but why do you not 
destroy those miserable weeds that so thickly and of- 
fensively occupy the interstices of the border?” ‘Wait 
till evening and I will tell you,’ I replied. We 
walked to the same place again in the evening. “QO, 
what delicious fragrance, how delicate, how sweet! 
and yet so fine, as,—like the whispered music of the 
Eolian harp,—it is scarcely perceptible—whence 
this delightful sweetness?” enquired my friend. ‘“That, 
sir,” I replied, “is the fragrance of that miserable weed, 
which you would have had me destroy this morning, 
and in it you have the answer to your question. 
That is the lovely mignonette—and now where are 
your beautiful, splendid flowers, the poppies? In the 
morning they were here in all the ostentation of 
splendid robes, but where are they now? Scattered 
over the walks; the Sun shone upon them and the 
gentle breeze came and they were gone—leaving 
neither beauty not fragrance behind. But this little 
plant, the appearance of which was so offensive to 
you this morning now fills the very air with rich 
fragrance—the one is the glare and ostentation of ex- 
ternal show, the other the richness of mind and the 


ee. 
A SINGULAR ADVENTURE. 

Once upon a time a traveller stept into a post coach, 
He was a young man just starting in-life. He found 
six passengers about him, all of them grey headed 
and extremely aged men.—The youngest appeared 
to have seen at least eighty winters. Our young tra. 
veller was struck with the mild and happy aspect 
which distinguished all his fellow passengers, and do- 
termined to ascertain the secret of long life and the 
art of making old age comfortable. He first addres. 
sed the one apparently the oldest, who told him that 
he had always led a regular and abstemious life, eat- 
ing vegetables and drinking water; the young man 
was rather daunted at this, inasmuch as he liked the 
good things of this life. He addressed the second, 
who astounded him by saying he had always eat roast. 
beef and gone to bed regularly fuddled for seven 
years,—adding, that he always depended on regw 
larity. The third had prolonged his days by never 
seeking or accepting office—the fourth by resolutely 
abstaining from all political or religious controversies, 
and the fifth by going to bed at sunset and rising at 
dawn. ‘The sixth was apparently much younger 
than the other five—his hair was less grey and there 
was more of it—a placid smile, denoting a perfectly 
easy conscience, mantled his face, and his voice was 
jocund and strong. ‘They were all surprised to learn 
that he was by ten years the oldest man in the coach. 
«‘How,” exclaimed our young traveller, “how is it 
you have thus preserved the freshness of life—where 
there is one wrinkle on your brow there are fifteen on 
that of each and every one of your juniors—tell me, 
I pray, your secret of long life!” ‘It is no great mys. 
tery,” said the old man, “I have drank water and 
drank wine—I have eat meat and vegetables—I have 
held a public office—I have dabbled in politics and 
written religious pamphlets—I have sometimes gone 
to bed at sunset and sometimes at midnight, got up 
at sunrise and at noon—but I always paid promptly 
for my newspaper!—Rochester Craftsman. 











‘ CURE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

The following appeared in a late Liverpool paper, 
asa communication. What is now well known of 
the extraordinary properties of the chloride of lime, 
gives plausibility to the suggestion of its efficacy asa 
preventive of hydrophobia: 

We are indebted to M. Coster,a French physi- 
cian, for the following valuable discovery, as a pre- 
ventive to hydrophobia:—Take two table spoonsful of 
fresh chloride of lime in powder, mix it with a half 
pint of water, and with this wash and keep the 
wound constantly bathed, and frequently renewed. 
The chloride gas possesses the power of decomposing 
this tremendous poison, and renders mild and harm- 
less that venom against whose resistless attack the 
artillery of medical science has been so long directed 
in vain. It is necessary to add that this wash should 
be applied as soon as possible after the infliction of 
the bite. [Raleigh Rezister. 


REMEDY FOR POISONED ANIMALS. 


Raw eggs given to sheep and cattle which have 
been poisoned by eating laurel or ivy leaves, it is said 
will effect a speedy cure. ‘The dose is one egg for a 
sheep, four for a cow. They can be administered by 
simply breaking the shell and slipping the yolk and 
as much of the white as practicable, down the ani- 
mal’s throat. 

CURE FOR RING WORMS. 

A friend has sent us the following as a certain 
cure for the Ring Worm, having seen its efficacy 
tested within a month past effectually, viz:—A few 
Spanish flies put into whiskey and rubbed on the part 
affected two or three times a day, will produce an 





sweetness of modesty.” 


immediate and certain cure. [Elkton Press. 
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IxTEMPERANCE.—The communication from a dis- 
tant correspondent on the subject of « Temperance 
Societies,” has been disposed of as he requested, in 
case of its non-appearance in the Farmer—being 
somewhat out of ‘‘our line of business.” For our 
own part, we do not consider the prevalence of in- 
temperance and crime in‘ this our day, to be so very 
much greater than that of ‘old times;” and yet, 
doubtless we have enough of both to satisfy both 
Bacchus and the hangman. While grass grows 
and water runs, there will be brandy; and while 
brandy and weak minded men exist, there will be 
drunkards. Intemperance is an evil which may be 
mollified, but not eradicated;—simply because you 
cannot make all men wise men. ‘Temperance socie- 
ties may do and indeed have done much towards ame- 
liorating the condition of drunkards; but we conceive 
the right society for this business,—and which can 
do more in a month than all the Temperance Socie- 
ties in the Union, with all their tributaries, can do 
in an age,—is Female Society. Let the ladies re- 
‘solve to suppress intemperance, and it is done;—and 
it may be done in something after this manner: 
Wives will contrive to make their houses and homes 
the most agreeable places their husbands can find at 
which to pasa their leisure time—then they won’t go 
tothe grog shop. Young ladies will cut the ac- 
quaintance of all young men of dissipated habits, and 
they in their turn will cut their acquaintance with 
the bottle. Young ladies have much reason for such 
a course towards such young men; because a drunk- 
ard is a tottering staff for friendship to lean upon, 
and therefore they cannot associate with them as 
friends; and in the more intimate relations of love, it 
is a still more hopeless case; because it is impossible 
for pure love to exist in a drunkard’s breast. He 
may have fitful moments of affection; but think you 
he can love you, and still leave your company for 
that of a grog shop? And this is an interesting mat- 
ter for the consideration of wives also. 
ture of the whole animal world, to seek those things 
and places whence they derive the most pleasure, and 
hence the hog wallows in the mire, and the drunkard 
revels in his debauch. If by any means a wife can 
contrive to make her company more agreeable to her 
husband than the society of the tavern, he will not 
forsake it; but will look as anxiously for the hour of 
suspended labour that he may enjoy it, as he does 
now for an opportunity for his bacchanalian resort. It 
is believed that many husbands have been driven 
into the intemperate use of ardent spirits, by the in- 
judicious conduct of their wives—for who can bear 
the eternal ding-dong of a scolding wife? If the 
choice is confined to the two, there will be no hesita- 
tion even with the most circurhspect, between even a 
free shop and some houses tenanted by some wives. 

he Temperance Societies should take this matter 
into serious deliberation, for it is worthy of it. They 
must contrive some way to prevent the intemperate 
use of tongues, as well as of ardent spirits, before they 
can hope for entire success to their labours. 

Another powerful ally might be brought to the aid 
of Temperance Societies, and until its héarty concur- 
Tence be obtained, they can hope for little success— 
we allude to public opinion. ‘That is now, unfortu- 
nately, with the enemy; so far at least, as to aid and 
succour the intemperate, clandestinely if not openly. 
We cannot hope to see much progress made in the 
suppression of intemperance, while respectable people 
admit to their society the subjects of it. 

It is a common remark, that the people of the 
United States are much more intemperate than those 
of any other country. This is quite probable; but if 
80, the cause is not to be looked for in the greater de- 


It is the na- f 


gree of moral depravity, but in the condition of the 
people of this country—unrestrained and free as their 
own eagle; with no oppressive landlords to toil for, 
nor tithe gatherers to wait upon. If the people of 
other countries are not as intemperate as ours, it is 
not for want of the disposition, but the ability to be 
so, of which we have abundant testimony whenever 
they reach our shores. But whatever be the cause or 
the degree of intemperance in the United States, the 
— remedy will only be found as above directed. 

et the ladies, therefore, look to it—if they resolve 
upon the suppression of intemperance, by their legiti- 
mate weapons, all the powers of the still and of Bac- 
chus, shall not prevail against them. 





Urpanity oF THE Frencu Poputace.—We have 
little doubt that the Parisian populace owe a part of 
their urbanity and politeness to their familiarity in 
the public and royal institutions and gardens, with 
the rarest and finest productions of nature and art. 
We think we can see something of the same kind 
producing in the London populace, in consequence 
of their greater familiarity, within the last fifteen 
years, with the collection in the British Museum, 
and from their comparatively frequent habit of view- 
ing various exhibitions of pictures, sculpture, and 
other objects. ‘That there is a powerful taste for 
such exhibitions is proved by the immense number 
of persons who, during the last two years. have vi- 
sited the gardens of the Zoological Society. —Mag. 


Latest Foreren News. 
By the James Cropper at Norfolk, Liverpool dates 
to the 14th September have been received. England, 
Austria, Prussia, the king of the Netherlands, and 
the king of Wurtemburg, have recognised the legiti- 
mate rule of the people’s king in France, by renew- 
ing the credentials of their ambassadors at his court; 
that a similar sanction is momently looked for from 
Russia, and that the kings of Spain and Naples, 
who, from their near affinity to the deposed mo- 
narch, would naturally be the most reluctant to the 
measure, would find powerful considerations not to 
deliberate too long, as to the course which circum- 
stances must eventually force on them. 

But, notwithstanding the tolerant spirit in which 
the new order of things in France seems to be re- 
garded by many of the neighboring sovereignties, the 
papers assure us, that there is not so much cause for 
satisfaction in the temper and tendencies of domestic 
parties. Many enlightened Frenchmen, it is said, 
have expressed and continue to express, great uneasi- 
ness as to the course which French politics appear to 
be taking. Most of the liberal journals, (say the 
latest English dates) and all the ardent part of the 
population, express great distrust in the present 
chamber of deputies, and are very clamorous for a 
new election. It is supposed that the disaffected 
would desire to render the government still more re- 
publican—still to weaken the executive power, by 
urging upon the chamber the abolition of the peer- 
a 


Tue Revo.vution in THE NETHERLANDS. 

The spirit of hostility to the existing dynasty 
hourly increased.—The separation of Holland and 
Belgium was the rallying cry. The interesting de- 
tails, from the Brussels papers under date of 9th and 
10th Sept. occupy many columns—they contain ani- 
mated appeals to the patriotism and courage of the 
people to sustain their rights at al] hazards, declaring 
that they are the strongest party—that the govern- 
ment has lost all moral power—that it 1s on the peo- 
ple’s side—that the army is nothing, for the Belgian 
soldiers will not shed the blood of their brethren. All 
the provinces are declared to be in insurrection, the 
town and garrisons only excepted, and that theirs 
was a constrained obedience. As the states general 
were to assemble in Brussels on thé 13th Sept. it 
was supposed no decisive events would occur before 
that was accomplished. 





IE: 


RUSSIA. 

It appears by accounts from St. Petersburgh of the 
25th of August, that the Emperor of Russia had re- 
called his interdict against French vessels bearing 
the tri-coloured flag. His Imperial Majesty has 
issued an order that all ships bearing the tri-coloured 
flag may now enter the ports of Russia. This de- 
cision was in consequence of the arrival of the mes- 
senger bearing the letter from Louis Phillip announc- 
ing his accession to the throne of France. We have 
no doubt that a formal recognition will be made im- 
pac emg by Nicholas, and forwarded with all speed 
to Paris. 


Tue Liverroot Markets, Monday Sept, 13. 

Corroy.—The Cotton market has continued in a 
dull state throughout the last week, and the prices 
of most kinds are a shade lower. ‘The sales (of which 
2000 American have been taken on speculation) 
amount to 9070 bags, consisting of 4230 Bowed at 
64d, to 7, 5. 8d. chiefly at 7d, to 74d, for middling 
fair to good fair; 1420 Orleans 64 to 8d. chiefly at 7d. 
to 74; for middling to good fair; 930 Alabama and 
Mobile 6 1-4d to 7 1-2d.; 110 Sea Island 13d. to 
154d; 100 stained do. 74 to 9 1-4d.; 580 Pernambuco 
84d. to 9d.; 580 Maranham 84. to 8 1-4d.; 780 Bahia 
8d. to 8 1-4d.; 40 Egyptian 9d. to 9 1-4d.; 60 Deme- 
rara 8 1-4d. to 9 1-4d.; 30-Barbadoes 7 1-4d. to 
7 3-8d.; 10 West India 7d.; 40 Surinam 8d.;-and 160 
Surat at 5 3-8d. to 54d. per lb. The imports are 
7503 bags. 

Corton Market, Monday Evening Sept. 13. 

The demand for Cotton has been very limited on 
Saturday and to-day, the sales being only about 3000 
_ for the two days. Prices have a tendency to de- 
cline. 


Liverpoot Corn Market, Monday Sept. 13. 
The day being fine, we had less activity im the 
trade last Tuesday, than at the close of the previous 
week. The weather has subsequently (with the.ex~- 
ception of a day or two) been very unsettled, and 
this, with the probability of the new Wheats com- 
ing to market in soft condition, has caused an active 
demand for old, and an advance of 2d to 3d per bush- 
el on last Tuesday’s prices has been realized. Some 
further purchases have been made of foreign on Irish 
account, and two or three large parcels of American 
Flour have been taken on speculation: for this arti- 
cle an advance of 1s per bri. is now demanded. Lit- 


small lot of Wexford, of middling quality, 8s 9d has 
been obtained: and some superior English has brought 


9s 9d per 70 lbs. re . 
LiverpooL, 13th Sept. 1830, 

The import of Cotton in the last week was 2400, 
and the sales were 9000 bales, including 4200 of Up- 
land, and a decline has been established of 4d per lb. 
from the highest point. The market is extremely 
dull, and the sales to-day are only about 1200 bags. 

Togpacco.—Since the 4th inst. upwards of 200 
hhds. of Virginia and Kentucky stemmed have been 
purchased by different manufacturers out of Stock, 
Virginia at 4d a 44d, a decline of about 1-8d a 1-4d; 
Kentucky at 44d for mixed middling to 43d for very 
good, and 5d for fine, being steady prices. For Ire- 
land 12 casks (small) of new stemmed at 4%d and 30 
leaf at 23d a 34d and for exportation about 60 hhds. 
of low leaf at 24d a 23d per |b. ca 

The duty has now generally been paid upon our 
stock of Wheat and Flour in bond. Good wheat is 
in fair request at 7 a 10 per 70 lbs. and superfine flour 
32 a 35 per bbl. both duty paid. We quote flour 
nominally $0 to 32 per bbl. and Indian Corn in bond 
at 28 a $0 per quarter. The duty on wheat is 6-8 
per quarter, and on flour 4 per bbl. and on Indian 
Corn 13 10 per quarter. The weather is fing, and 
the accounts of the harvest most favourable. The 
London grain market is dull and the prices there 
declining. We quote Upland Cotton 6 3-8 a 7 3-8; 





Alabama’6 144 a 7 1-4; New Orleans 6 1-2 a 6 3-8. 


Me 


tle new Grain has yet appeared at market; fora . 
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Prices Current in New York, Oct. 23. 
Bees-wax, yellow .20 a 224. Cotton, New Orleans .12 
a .14; Upland, .11 a .13; Alabama, .11a.!3. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax.12a.16. Flax, Ame- 





rican,7 28. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a —--; clean ~ — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. a 5.124; Canal 5.25 a 5.50; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.50 a ——; Rich’d. city mills, 5.75, 


country, 5.25 a 5.374; Alexand’a, 5.25 a 5.374; Freder- 
icksburg 5.124; Petersburg, 5.25 a ——; Rye Flour, 
$.624 a 3-75; Indian Meal, per bbl. -—— a3 25; per hhd. 
14.50 a 15.00. Grain, Wheat, North, a 3 Vir. 
-95 a.—; Rye, North, 62 a 63; Corn, Yel. Nor. .62 a 
64; Barley, 59 260; Oats, South and North, .26 a .34; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.5 a 8 50. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.—-; prime 5.25 a 5.50; 
cargo ——- a ——~ Butter, N. York, 124.15; shipping, 
8a 10; Lard, .12a.13; Pork, mess bbl. 15.00 a 16.25; 
prime 10.50 a 10.75; cargo ——. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, October 27. 


Bees-wax, yellow .19a.21; Beans, bushel §.75 a .80; 
Beef, mess 10.00 a 10.50 prime S a 9, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1,5 a 84, No. 2, 6.264; Cotton, New Orleans 1242.14; 
Mobile 12 a 13; Tennessee 114. 124, Alabama Il} 
124; Feathers, South. .35a .36, West. .35a—.; Flax.6a 
+1. Flour, sup. 5.124; fine, 4 874 a —— Rye 3.50 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 13.00 a —-, bls. - a 3.00; Flaxseed, 
cask 9.50; bu. 1.26 a 1.32; Grain, Wheat .95a .1.00 
Rye 51 a 54, Corn |. c. white, 54.56, l.c. sellow, 54 
a .55, u. c. round, 60 a 61; Oats .28 2.31; Barley, Pa. 
-60 a .—; do. East. 62 a 64; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey 11. a 124, Virginia 10a 11, Western 9 a 10. 
Hemp, 215 a 225; Lard, .12 2.13; Oil, linseed, 85 a—. 
Pork, mess, 14.50 a 15 -,prime 13.00 a 13,50; cargo 11 
50a 12. Rice, 3.—a 3.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .3} a .6, 
Vir. .8..5; Wool,common washed Ib. .40a .45, half 
blood .45a 50. three quarters blood .50 a 55, full 
blood 58 a .60; unwashed, generally 10 cents less, 
according to quality. 














SAMUEL SLATER’S 
PATENT THRASHING AND FANNING MACHINE. 


* This highly valuable and improved Machine is now 
offeredto the public for inspection and criticism, at 
the South West Corner of Callowhill and Juliana 
— near the White Horse Tavern. A model may 
als6 be seen at the Agricultural Store of Messrs. Lan- 
dreth, Chesnut, a few doors below Third street. 

Farmers, Planters and Citizens, are particularly in- 
vited to call and see the same in operation. The pat- 
eptee does not pretend to boast of his perform- 
ance in bringing to perfection that which has been 
sdught after for upwards of twenty years; that is 
$e Bay, a perfect machine for thrashing all kinds of 
small grain; also rice. He will leave that for the pub- 
_ lie to judge, and the machine to rest upon its own 
merits. It requires but little room, is simple in con- 
structfon, permanent and durable, and performs be- 
yond conception. 

CAUTION. 

The public are cautioned against purchasing any 
machine heretofore patented for thrashing of grain, 
until they have an opportunity of seeing the above in 
full operation. It is supposed to be the last patented 
by the United States Patent Office. The specification 
was only forwarded on the third day of July last. The 
patentee has been engaged as agent in vending differ- 
ent thrashing machines for the last seven years, and in 
accordance with the opinion of scientific men and ag- 
riculturists, it is through him brought to complete 
perfection. 

RICE. 

The above machine is unquestionably the best and 
cheapest ever offered to the public for thrashing of 
rice. Planters would promote their interest by seeing 
it in operation. 

Township, county and state rights; also, single ma- 
chines, with or without horse power, can be had by 
applying as above. 

The patentee informs the public that attempts may 
be made by imposing upon them, in offering others: 
his may be known by his name on the concave in front 
of the machine. SAMUEL SLATER, 

243 North Third street. 
JOHN WEAVER, Agent, 

§. W. Corner of Juliana and Callowhill streets. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 16. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The subscriber, in reference to a publication in a 
previous paper, contemplates the establishment of an 
institution where the English language alone will be 
taught, comprehending all the most useful instruction 
to be derived from a complete knowledge of it. The 
more perfect knowledge of history—ancient and mo- 
dern—witk its application to men and things; geogra- 
phy; the practical use of figures in their almost un- 
limited extent, with the whole round of natural philo- 
sophy, will be esteemed a valuable exchange for the 
study of the dead languages, especially, as even curi- 
osity itself can now be gratified in the reading of 
translations from all the most important Latin and 
Greek authors. A professor will be employed whose 
reputation has been tested by the practical institution 
of Gen. Van Renselaer, and apparatus furnished for a 
course of scientific education. As the prevailing mo- 
tives of the subscriber are to educate an only son un- 
der his own eye, and to have afforded him a fair oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating the advantages this mode of 
education will possess; he would be unwilling to en- 
gage in the undertaking, other than under the expecta- 
tion of obtaining a permanent class of one dozen boys 
from 8 to 10 years of age. 

The sum of $125 per year will be the charge for 
board and tuition. Every effort will be made to make 
the theory and practice, of Agriculture agreeable and 
interesting to the student, and as far as will be reasona- 
ble, asubstitute for the ordinary plays and amusements. 
The natural and moral advantages of this location of 
country, with the enlightened views and steady habits 
of its people, makes it every way desirable to the edu- 
cation of youth, and the many institutions in this vi- 
cinity will be more or less under the supervision of the 
Rev. Wm. Meade, who conducts a classical school on 
the adjoining farm: to whom reference is here made 
for further information on the subject, or to the sub- 
scriber living near the White Post, Frederick county, 
Virginia. RICHARD K. MEADE. 

Lucky Hit Farm, Sept. 24, 1830. 


FRUIT TREES. 


I have on hand, as usual, a quantity of fine young 
Fruit Trees for sale, on low terms,such as Cherries, 
Apricots, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, Prunes, Pears, 
Figs, &e. &e. JOHN WILLIS. 

Port of Oxford, near Easton, Md. Oct. 26, 1830. 


HERBEMONT’S MADEIRA. 


This grape should make part of every collection, 
whether designed for wine or for the table. It does 
not suffer from frost nor drought, is very vigorous, and 
an abundant bearer. Some vines which bore in this 
City, the present season, had many visiters, and were 
generally very much admired. Its character as a wine- 
grape is well known to the public. Mr. Herbemont 
will dispose of vines and cuttings of this Grape, and 
cuttings of the Lenoir,* a hardy and excellent wine- 
grape, delivered here at the fullowing rates, viz: 

For vines by the 1000—10 cents each ;—500—124;— 
100—15;—50—183. Cuttings per 1000—25 dollars; 
500--$15; 100— $4; 50—g24. 

Orders left with the subscriber before the 15th No- 
vember will be forwarded; and any information on the 
subject will be communicated with pleasure. 

G. FITZHUGH, Jr. 

* These cuttings take very readily. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED-STORE, 
No. 36, West Pratt-street, Baltimore. 

ON HAND, and constantly manufacturing, a general 
assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of 
the best materials and on the latest and most approved 
plans. The Subscriber’s WHEAT FANS are of the 
Jatest improvement, and will be warranted to please. 
His Patented CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS 
have never been surpassed in this, or any other coun 
try, for durability, facility of cutting, and adaptation 
to any power and every kind of long forage; and also 
for cutting rags for making paper. All persons mak- 
ing, vending or using the aforesaid patented improve- 
ments without proper authority from the Patentee, 
must expect to meet the penalty of the law for all such 














offences. Also on hand, a general assortment of GAR- 


3000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES, 
In fine condition, and warranted to grow, for sale 
the subscriber—price $2 to $8 per hundred, if aa 
any time in November. GIDEON B. SMITH. 


JENNY WANTED. 

Any person having for sale a large well made, barre} 
bellied Jenny, not over 7 or 8 years old, may hear of g 
purchaser by applying to the subscriber, at the office of 
the American Farmer. Letters by mail must be freg 
of postage. * GIDEON B. SMITH, 
— —— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 














BattimorE Market.—The market still continues 
without any essential change in any of its principal ap 
ticles. Flour, wheat, corn, and rye, are stationary, 
In oats there is a slight improvement, and cloverseed 
is lower in consequence of the season of demand hay 


‘ing nearly closed. Beef comes in in great abundance, 


and there isa slight decline in the highest rate. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 3.508 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00: 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14 00a 16.00.—Fine yellow 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.00 a 8.00. Cuba 14.009 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 432 hhds. Maryland; 37 hhds. Ken: 
tucky; and 12 hhds. Ohio; total 481 hhds. 


Frour—best white wheat family, $5.75 a 6.25— 
super. Howard-street 4.94 a 5.00——city mills, 4.624 
a 4.75—Susquehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25— 
Grain; red wheat, .90 a .95;--—white do. 9 
@ 1.00—common red --—Corn, white, .56 a -57—yek 
low .57 a .58--Rvye, .52 a .53-——Oarts, .29 a 30 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50 a 60-CLOVER SEED 5.004 5.50 
TimotHy, 2.50 a 3.00—OrcHarD Grass, 1.25 a 1.50-— 
Herd’s, -- ¢ 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Bar.ey, 624 
FLAXSEED 1.10 a --Corron, Va. 94 a 104-Lou. 114.4134 
—Alab. .94 a.11—Tenn..944.10—N. Car. .84 a .104- 
Upland 10 a 13-Wuisxev, hhds Ist p. .$04 a 31; in bbis 
31a 32-—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib. 15 a.16-— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 4.22--three-quarter, .28 
a.30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual._Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 c--—; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. wate» 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbL 
—a do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb]. 4.25 @.4.374 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50, a 6.624 -No. 2, 5.874 a 6.00--No, 
3, 3.624 a 3.75-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 
35 a 36--Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.25 4 4.31} 
ground, 1.25 21.50 bb!.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 4 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.00 a 4.25—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 1.75. Oak, 3.00 a 3.25—Hickory, $4.50. 











Acents ror THE AMERICAN Farmer. 

The following persons are authorised to act as Agents 
for the American Farmer in their several places of re- 
sidence: 

Boston, John B. Russell, W.E. Farmer Office. 

New-York, J. H. Gourlie, at the Post Office. 

Philadelphia, D. & C. Landreth, Chestnut-st. 

Washington, D.C. P. Thompsén. 

Fredericksburg, Va. W. F. Gray, Post Master. 

Richmond, Va. Peter Cottom. 

Petersburg, Va. Thomas Coleman. 

Raleigh, N.C. Joseph Gales & Son. 

Charleston, Abraham Seixas. 

Camden, §. C. P. Thornton, Post Master. 

Natchez, Mis. Frederick Staunton. 

New Orleans, Wm. McKean. " 

General Agent for the State of Maryland, T. B. Brenan. 

3 All Postmasters are requested to act as agents 
for the Farmer; they are authorized to retain $1 for 
each new subscriber, and 10 per. cent on all other col- 
lections. 
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' a is not susprising that what has not been regarded as | best compost manure, it is inly necessary that every 
le AGRICULTURE, ceiuntinily es to our prosperity should, in a] planter should kegp a number of cattle tn proportion 
* ennlits inane great measure, be overlooked, and it cannot be deni- | to the quantity of land he intends to cultivate whieh 
‘HL. AN ADDRESS ed, that until within a very short 0 es — bry would require Lanaeistieg er i be a! 
— . : Agricultural So-| had, comparatively, little or no value attac to | in a- manner sui Q L 
; rs Oe ome Meet- | them in the eyes 7 the planters, in an agricultural | permanent pen should be established, immediately 
= ciety of day, 18th “August, 1830 by James | point of view. They have stood in the same rela-| about the settlement, with every conveniency of 
of a ing, on Tuesday, b — A tion to plantations that pieces of unenelosed wood- shelter, where the cattle should be kept more or less’ 
ae yr pemermaataniapency ‘ land have; to be used from time to time, as the ne-| the whole year:--a certain number of carts should 
4. Ma. PrestDENT AND Ggrrssuem ? . I cessities of the plantation required, regardless of | also be constantly employed for the purpose of haul- 
The Anniversary of our Society having arrived, 1} vaste and destruction. If a planter wanted a beef | ing in vegetable substances of various descriptions 
— now appear before yu in the performance of the du-|' Fy ihe supply of his household, or a steer for the | and carrying out the manure into the fields:—and it 
Pe ty assigned me of addressing you. I trust, that if. yoke, he would send his negro to hunt one up, un-| would be likewise necessary to keep in reserve, cer- 
aon it I disappoint you in not contributing to your edifi- | Cortain what kind of a one he would find; just as he | tain situations for furnishing this vegetable mat- 
com cation, I shall, at all events, satisfy you that I have) would order him to look out for a piece of timber, for} ter, which might be woodlands, marshes, and the 
can not been unmindful of what I owed the Society, 88 | some immediate plantation job, whilst he was doubt- | like. 
rseed one of its members, by exerting my best efforts to | fu) whether there was any such on his premises. The proportion of cattle to be kept must-depend 
L have comply with your wishes. of To estimate fully the value of cattle, it is neces- | altogether upon the quantity of manure aigivon num- 
ance, As addresses have become one of the usages Of] sary to study with some attention the various uses | ber would yield, and the quantity that.would be te- 
our Society, it is to be hoped, that from its perpetul- | t “which they might be applied; and to reflect | quired to enrich a given extent of ground. It may 
-; do, ty, many opportunities’ will be afforded to receive | whether these are not likely to be productive of the | be necessary to fix upon some quality of land as a — 
3.50 8 useful information in this way. Where a series of) most permanent and important advantages to- us. | standard, which would enable us to point out, in the 
7.00; addresses, then, are expected to be delivered, each | Cattle properly managed on a plantation, are useful | most satisfactory manner, the advantages of such a 
w and should be confined to a particular subject, which | a6 3 source of manure—as contributing greatly to the | mode of procuring manure, and whether it could be 
ellow, should be treated of in the fullest manner that its | comfort and support of our slaves—as furnishing un- | compassed with ease by all classes of our planters. 
inock, nature, or the ability of the writer would admit. In| ger the most favourable circumstances, a most useful | We will therefore suppose the quality of the land to 
— the course of a few years, we should then have em- | class yf working animals, and as a source of income. | be such as to require fifty cart loads of manure to the 
_< bodied a collection of practical facts, more extensive, | Ag the limits of an address would not allow of a | acre, which would be sufficient, one year with anoth- 
™ more satisfactory, and more useful, than could be ob- satisfactory examination of each of the above enume- | er, for the poorest soil we have. My own observa- 
a tained from ten times the number of addresses, cach | rated heads, I shall confine my remarks op this occa- | tion has satisfied me, that every head of cattle that 
an embracing a multiplicity of topics at once. | sion, as already proposed, to the first, viz. the impor- | would be constantly kept up, and properly attended 
‘s” With this impression I shall proceed to introduce, | tance of cattle as a source of manure. Each of the | to, with the view of making manure, that is, by be- 
» 9 at this time, to the consideration of the Society, one | others might form the subjects of future addresses | ing well supplied with water and fuod, and havi 
Ld of the most important branches of our calling, vi2: | for those who might choose to turn their attention to | its, stall regularly littered twice a day, morning a 
a 30 cattle stock, as a source of manure. On entering 00 | them, _ | evening, and a little s-vamp or pond earth occasionally 
a 5.50 this subject, however, [ entertain no little apprelen-} J shall here take occasion to remark, that all the | added, ought to furnish, in the course of the your, sae 
50-— siun that I shall fail in affording sufficient interest to | data on which my statements shall rest, have been | least one hundred and fifty cart loads of excellent 
r, 624 engage your attention, and claim your patience; from | furnished by my own experiments; and this I state | compost manure, each cart containing from fifteen  * 
a 13% the circumstance, that many might be disposed to} with a conviction, that no other motive will be at- twenty bushels. [If every head of cattle, then, wit” 
_— think, as it was one that had already been fully treat- | tached to my being thus explicit, than a wish to sa-| supply one hundred and fifty cart Toads of ma . 
a bane ed of in books which they had read, therefore any } tisfy the Society that I am not occupying their time, | the year, each head would be sufficient to maripre” 
or, .28 thing now said must be stale. ‘The almost innume- | in listening to idle speculations. three acres; this would require about thirty-three te 
ussia, rable productions which have been published in Ku-} It would be altogether unnecessary to attempt to | thirty-four head for every hundred acres to be ma- 
vatem rope and in this country on agriculture, and the dif- | prove to so enlightened a Society as the one I ad-| nured, or in this atio,as the quantity be more or 
1, bbL ferent branches connected with it, would lead one to [‘dress, the great benefits arising from manure, in in- | less. , 
No. 1, suppose that every subject which could come under | creasing the product of the soil. If there are any of} Four carts, carrying from fifteen to twenty bushels’ 
4.374 consideration, had had its full share of investigation. | the members who have not made the experiment of | of manure, or twenty-five bushels of trash, drawn by” 
No, This is almost true with regard to some parts of its utility, I am satisfied there is not one, but from | two small oxen,* and driven by a boy between tw: ‘ 
thers, Europe; and even of the United States. But with | his general information, is fully convinced of it. 1| and thirteen years of age, would be fully adequate tes 
4.315 respect to our own State, our peculiar situation has | am rather inclined to think, however, that there are supply the yard with litter for thirty odd cows, and* 
my yl precluded us from a full participation in the results of | some who are not satisfied that a system of manur- | carry out the manure; even allowing the distance: to 
‘ a those labours which have been so industriously per- | ing can be carried on in thig country to any great ex- | average half a mile. But it should be distinct yur. 
ew. formed for the benefit of other parts of the world.| tent, so as to be decidedly beneficial; believing that | derstood, that they should not be employed for any. 
How frequently do we hear it said by some of our] the expense attending the procuring and applying | other purposes. r ' 
—— planters, whose book information far exceeds their! manure, is more than the profits would justify.] The quantity of woodland, if the wood be thick, 
practical knowledge, that this or that plan can very | Such an opinion is unquestionably erroneous. or marsh for furnishing vegetable matter, would be 
gents well be carried into execution, atthe north and in| If it be once admitted that a system of manuring | one acre, together with the offal of two acres of the 
of re- Europe, but not here, because they have different) would be highly useful, and should be universally | field, such as corn-stalks and the like, to each ani- 
materials to act upon. And certainly it would ap- | adopted in the husbandry of our state, there could be | mal. An acre of woodland, consisting of a thick 
Office. pear from the little progress which we have made in| no doubt of the great importance that should ‘attach growth of'pine, with a considerable unde 
* the improvements suggested by the distinguished ag-| to the source from whence the best and most abun- | will furnish between two and three thousand heaped- 
ricultural writers of other countries, that we have| dant supply of manure could be obtained. Manures | up bushel baskets of trash or leaves, in the winter, 
not known how to set about them.. Were we to| are of various kinds and qualities, and are obtainable | after the leaves shall have fallen, notwithstanding it 
examine more closely into the true state of things, | under various circumstances, which render their uses | had been raked the year previous. 
we should probably find that the difficulties to which | available or not. Some are so difficult of transporta-| As cattle are easily to be procured every where in 
we allude, lie where we are least disposed to lovk | tion as not to admit of being used to any extent but | the country, or at all events, are easily driven from ~ 
for them; and discover that oy proper attention and | in the immediate neighbourhood of the place where | one place t}another—and as there is scarcely a set-’ 
exertion, we could soon overcome them. they are to be procured; and others are so doubtful in | tlement but possesses the advantage of most abun- 
There is probably no subject connected with our| their operation as not to warrant the risk of a too | dant materials fur making compost manure, there can 
pursuits which has claimed so little of the attention | general use of them.- It is universally allowed, | be no doubt but that to insure a sufficient supply of 
enan. of the planters of our sta,e, cither theoretically or | however, that animal manure is decidedly the most] manure, for all purposes on a plantation, must d 4 
gents ; practically, as that of catile. ‘They constitute one | efficacious known; and that, in the way of compost; | alone upon the attention, care and. indust the 
$1 for of those departments, which some from education | it can be employed more extensively, with ef- | planter or manager. The farm-yard. shoul = 
r col and habit, are disposed to neglect, and others consi-| fect, than any other. This being the case, if 4t can plentifully supplied with trash, and this should 
dering it as requiring too much nicety and regularity | be shown that a sufficiency of this manure can be | turned over from time to time, to hasten decomposi- 
of arrangement, condemn as truublesome, expensive,| procured more easily than any other, in almost all | tion. It is also advisable to remove this as soon as it 
boat and unnecessary. I am cmvinced were this subject | situations; and this with little or no expense, by | is perceived to be sufficiently incorporated with anj- 
SS Oy more seriously considered by planters generally, there | means of a well regulated stock of cattle, then the | mal ordure, even if not ~wanted for immediate use, 
Kel would not only be a total revolution in their opinions, | importance of cattle toevery planter would be eom- | —_ —-—--~ 
but in the agricultural condition of the country. It] pletely established. ‘To insure a full supply of the * See note A. 
bets No. 84.— Vol. 12. 
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with a view to stimulate to more active exertions In 
filling it up again.* : 

With regard to the expense of a manuring estab- 
lishment, any arrangement on a plantation is to 
considered an expense only, when it does not make 4 
full return of interest for the amount laid out, and 
cover all current charges. A necessary stock of cat- 
tle then, with suitable arrangements for making ma- 
nure, ought not to be regarded as an expense, but as 
much an investment as a rice mill, or even the lands 
and negroes: for a farm-yard judiciously constructed 
and managed, would be found to be as important a 
piece of machinery for making a crop as any that 
could be erected for preparing it for market, when 
made: and when its real value was once well under- 
stood, would excite equal interest, and receive the 
same attention. 

If a farm-yard, then, with all its necessary appen- 
dages be regarded as an investment, it may be proper 
here to give some estimate of what might be the 
amount requisite to be appropriated. ‘These would 
be—Ist, the cost of the cattle—2d, the erection of 
suitable shelters for them—3d, carts for hauling ma- 
nure—4th, the labour necessary in attending to the 
establishments, and providing for the cattle. _ 

lf we take one hundred acres as the quantity of 
ground to be manured, from the premises already laid 
down, thirty-three head of cattle would be required 
fur furnishing the manure that would be wanted; 
these could be obtained at a reasonable rate, say $10 per 
head. The thirty-three head would amount to $330. 

The necessary shelter, which might be common 
sheds, need not cost more than $100, even under the 
most unfavourable circumstances; and when the ma- 
terials and workmen are on the plantation, it could 
hardly be said to cost any thing. If a planter chooses 
to gratify his taste, he might make the expense what 
he pleases; or when other advantages are united, 
such as a commodious loft fur stowing away perisha- 
ble fodder, three times that amount would be perfect- 
ly justifiable. 

The labour, or otherwise, the hands that would be 
required to attend to, and provide for thirty-three 
head of cattle, would be one responsible negro man, 
who should be at the head of the concern, two boys 
between the years of ten and twelve, and the old and 
infirm of the gang of negroes. I would say two to 
every ten head of cattle, these might occasionally be 
assisted by the invalids, who, though too unwell to 
do the ordinary work of the plantation might be be- 
nefited by the employment proposed. The duties of 
the former, (the man and the little boys,) should be 
to feed, water and clean the cattle, litter the stalls 
and yard, and keep them in proper condition daily; 
the latter to provide for the cattle—collect trash from 
the woods and elsewhere—dig up the farm-yard, and 
free the plantation from weeds and other nuisances. 
I must not be understood as meaning to say, that one 
man would be required for every thirty odd head of 
cattle, for, with any character or capability, one, 
with due assistance from boys, would be able to su- 
perintend an hundred head or more. 

The value of the above enumerated slaves would 
be as follows: — 


The fellow as superintendent, - $400 
Six old infirm hands, $200 each, 1200 
Four boys for carts, $300 each, - 1200 


Two boys employed with fellow, $200 
each, - - a oie 


— $,200 
'To this add for the cattle, 330 
Sheds for the same, - - 100 
Four carts at $35 each, - 150 


580 


$3,780 
1 am aware of the effect that the idea of employ- 


Pent 





* See note B. 





ing a dozen negroes, alone in feeding cattle, or of in- 
vesting $3,780 in an establishment fur making ma- 
nure, will have upon the generality of our planters, 
on the first view of the subject. However, let them 
reflect for a moment, and compare the interest of such 
an amount, or the hire of the negroes, or the probable 
value of their labour, with the profits that could sel- 
dom fail to arise from such an investment; and let 
them keep in mind, that a very trifling part of this 
sum is to he made up out of their incomes, that it is 
the mere setting apart a comparatively unproductive 
portion of a capital they already possess, to be more 
profitably engaged, and they must soon become con- 
vinced, not only of the reasonableness, but the excel- 
lence of the plan. 

To prove the importance of such an appropriation, 
we must show that there is no way in which this 
amount could be employed by us, as agriculturists, to 
the same advantage. ‘The interest on the supposed 
value of the negroes, $3,200, would be $224. The 
hire of twelve negroes, such as described, at $30 
each. per annum, would be liberal, this would give 
$360. In field work, it would be presumed the five 
boys would be too young to contribute much, conse- 
quently there would be but seven hands employed. 
Now a crop of thirty barrels of rice, or six bales of 
cotton, one year with another, to such inferior hands, 
could not be considered too low a calculation. The 
amount from the labour of these hands then, at the 
present prices, would hardly exceed $400. Suppose 
then that a planter cultivated corn alone, I would 
ask, if his lands had been long under cultivation, 
without the aid of manure, what difference he would 
expect in the yield of two acres, one of which had 
had fifty cart loads of the best compost manure ap- 
plied to it, and the other none at all? I would be 
willing to answer for him, ten bushels at least the 
first year, and ten added to that the year following, 
and even ten added to that the succeding one. Howe- 
ver, allowing, that twenty bushels, one year with 
another, would be the difference between manured 
and unmanured land, what would be the result? A 
planter cultivating one hundred acres of corn, with- 
out manure, realizes, ten bushels to the acre, which 
gives one thousand bushels as his crop. Another 
year he manures at the rate of fifty cart loads to the 
acre, and gets thirty bushels to the acre, which gives 
him three thousand bushels, as his crop. Now the 
difference between the two crops, would be two thou- 
sand bushels. ‘These two thousand bushels, at the 
rate of 60 cents per bushel, which is lower than our 
flint corn has generally sold for, would give $1200. 
Here, then, would be $800 clear gain over and above 
the most favourable employment of the hands. 

These calculations, of course, apply equally to cot- 
ton planters, and sufficiently so to tide swamp plan- 
ters, toclaim their particular attention; for though 
they might deem it inexpedient to manure their river 
lands, still it is a great object with them to make a 
sufficiency of corn, peas, or potatoes for the provi- 
sions of their plantations: and certainly, the more 
they make of either of these crops to the acre, the 
less quantity of land they need cultivate in them; 
and all the labour deducted from the corn, &c. would 
be added to the rice—and this the most efficient la- 
bour of the plantation. 

The setting apart a distinct class of persons to take 
ch of a cattle establishment for the purpose of 
making manure, is essential in order to insure a pro- 
per support to the cattle, and a sufficient accumula- 
tion of manure in due time—as the cattle are not to 
be pastured, but constantly kept up, unless turned 
out for a short time, every day, for exercise, which 
should be the case, food and water must be carefully 
provided for them, and given to them at appointed 
times. A system of manuring also, requires much 
exactness in the employment of time and labour. 
The process of making manure, should be going on 
the whole year, so that a sufficient quantity should 
always be prepared to be carried out into the fields, 





before the time for planting arrives. Of this, the or. 
dinary occupation of the plantation would not admit, 
There would always be conflicting duties, which 
would eternally embarrass—and it is this which hag 
occasioned the difficulties that planters have experi. 
enced in manuring, and been willing to yield to, | 
is out of the question for any planter, however intel. 
ligent or industrious he may be, to manure any thi 
like the quantity of land he would require for hig 
force of hands, according to the usual mode of von- 
ducting plantation business. ‘ 

The only objections which might be urged to the 
plan proposed, by those who have never turned their 
attention particularly to the subject, are, that it would 
occasion too much trouble, and that a concern of the 
kind could not be conducted on a plantation by ne- 
groes, unless under the constant eye of the master, 
I will venture to assert, that any planter of the least 
method, who would try the experiment, would find 
things to turn out very differently from what he had 
anticipated. The beginning of the business would 
be the only troublesome and difficult part. It would 
soon be carried on with as much attention and suc- 
cess,as any other department. The true secret is, 
to make it at once a distinct and separate concern, 
and one worthy 6f attention. Abandon the abomina- 
ble practice of penning cattle here, there, and every 
where, exposed to all kinds of weather, merely to 
save the trouble of a little additional carting: and 
convince those who have charge of the cattle, that 
they are held in some estimation, by the pains taken 
in providing for them, and an interest would be soon 
excited throughout the whole plantation, that would 
insure the best treatment. The idea that negroes 
are too stupid and unprincipled to conduct matters of 
this kind, when left to themselves, is a very mistaken 
one. If we would take more pains to impart to them 
our views of things, and instead of merely directing, 
also encourage, and patiently instruct them, they 
would be found to be very capable of comprehending 
and executing our wishes. But the misfortune is, 
that whenever we undertake to introduce any thing 
new into our system of management, we are apt to 
be too off-hand in doing it, and the least disappoint- 


‘ment discourages. 





Notes. 
- 


The following considerations are important as to 
the carting department, viz: that the oxen should be 
young when broke, not more than two years old, and 
small, and the yokes and carts suited to their size. 
When oxen are broken young, they are better disposed 
and more active; znd when small they are less costly 
at first, consume less food, and are more managable 


by boys. 
B 


Soiling Cattle—Soiling cattle has been so unusual 
a practice in this staie, that most planters seem to 
doubt whether sufficieat support could be afforded for a 
given number throughout the year. The very cir- 
cumstance, however, of setting apart Jabour expressly 
for the maintenance of a stock of cattle, as recom- 
mended, would of itself solve all difficulties on this: 
head. It would be justas easy to make an abun- 
dance of provisions for a certain number of cattle, as 
for the negroes on a plantation, if we designed it. 

There is no country in the world which affords 
greater facilities for soiling cattle, than the one we 
live in. Independent of the plentiful offal which 
most of our crups yield, neture is so bountiful in her 
spontaneous productions, which are both palatable and 
nutritious to animals, that even in cases of serious in- 
jury to our crops, we could never be at a loss; and in 
addition to these, our climate is such, that there is 
not a month in the year but a continued vegetable 
prodaction ned nyo on. Eve — = 
aside, as pro » for the pa of providing for 
the support of the cattle, id be made to culti- 
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vate two acres of ground, at least, in some kind of 
crop. This ground should be laid off immediately 
about the farm-yard, and should be kept in complete 
order the whole year. he articles that might be 
cultivated to advantage, are turnips, carrots, cab- 

es, oats, corn, peas and potatoes. These might 
be divided into winter and summer crops. The for- 
mer to consist of turnips, carrots, cabbages and oats. 
The latter of corn, peas and potatoes. ‘The success- 
ful cultivation of either of these crops would certain- 
ly depend, in a great measure on the nature of the 
soil in which they are planted. ‘Therefore, every 
planter must determine for himself, according to the 
character of his soil, of which of these crops he 
would plant most extensively. ‘Turnips and carrots 
require proper selections; but with regard to cabbages 
and oats they will produce exceedingly well in most 
soils, if carefully prepared. ‘The common drumhead 
cabbage is an excellent vegetable for the food of cat- 
tle; neither skill nor great nicety of culture are re- 
quisite in rearing it. And by merely stripping the 
under leaves, it continues, for a considerable time to 
afford a reproduction that seems inexhaustible; and 
when it has progressed to the stage of seeding, the 
stalks, by being cut up, by a cutting knife, afford as 


* much nourishment, if not more than any other part 


of the plant. The oats could be cut and fed away 
in their green state. 

On all rice plantations the immense bulk of rice 
straw which is necessarily at hand, is sufficient of it- 
self to support a stock of cattle two-thirds of the 
year, if prudently disposed of., Let the plan of 
housing cattle be adopted. And let the straw be used 
only as food, ard the planter would be surprised at 
the quantity of provender which he would have: and 
there would be no less quantity of manure. The 
manner in which straw is now used, is certainly the 
most wasteful imaginable. Not one-third of that 
which is thrown out to the cattle is consumed by 
them. For, being repeatedly thrown on the same 
heap, it soon becomes heated by the moisture arising 
from the ground and rain, and is so completely mixed 
up with dung and urine, that the cattle must be half 
famished before they can be. induced to eat of it. It 
cannot be denied that the main object on these plan- 
tations, in relation to the straw, is to get rid of it as 
speedily as possible. Its least value being that as 
food for cattle. 

The hay made from the salt marshes which range 
‘trough such an. extent of that portion of our coun- 
try, exclusively adapted to the high-land culture, af- 
fords a most excellent substitute for rice straw, and is 
undoubtedly, of all the spontaneous vegetable growth 
of our climate, the most valuable as fodder. It is 
consumed by horses, cattle and sheep with great 
avidity, and seems to afford more substantial nourish- 
ment than hay produced from almost any other spe- 
ciesof grass. Connected with its excellence as food, 
it has this decided advantage, that it may be col- 
lected without haste or waste. It can be —. of 
the best quality, from the beginning of May to the 
first of October, and in case of need, could be used 
to epraniagte even when cut in the winter. It is 
easily cured. ‘Two days sunning is sufficient.. And 
should it rain when it is spread out, it should be al- 
lowed to'remain until dry without stirring it about; it 
is not injured by wet, as either corn blades or com- 
mon gtasses. It should be put into small stacks as 
soon as it is dried, so that in the event of a continua- 
tion of bad weather, if any appearance of heating be 
perceived, it could be easily pulled down and exa- 
mined. 

All the offals of the fields, such as corn-husks 
ss and potato vines, and hay, should be collected 
om the fields, as speedily as possible: after the crops 


Shall have'been harvested, and carefully put away, 


either_in stacks or houses, as the conveniences may be, 
to be distributed to the cattle as wanted. ‘The pro- 
ducts of a field used in this way, would support a 
stock of cattle a very considerable time longer, than 


when allowed to be consumed in the usual way, by 
turning the cattle into the field to wander about as 
they please. The frost soon destroys the flavour of 
every species of food, and the cattle become indiffer- 
ent to them; consequently they pass over and trample 
a quantity without deriving any advantage. 


SMUT IN WHEAT. 
+ Mount Prospect, N. C., October 27, 1830. 

Mr. Gineon B. Smita: 

I observed in a recent No. of the American Farmer, 
a discovery for preventing smut in wheat, which dis- 
covery if it prove a real preventive must prove of 
great importance, as we are much annoyed with it in 
this section of country, though we do not make more 
wheat in these parts than would serve for our own 
use. It has not been many years since I first heard 
of the smut in wheat. I am now in my sixtieth year, 
and in my youthful days knew a neighbour, who made 
more wheat than any other, to prefer shrunk grain 
wheat for seeding. If his own wheat was full and 
plump grain, and he knew of any of his neighbours 
whose wheat was shrunk from having the rust, (which 
was in those days the almost only evil attending 
wheat) he would send his good wheat to his neighbour 
to exchange for shrunk grain wheat, being at the 
trouble of carrying and fetching’, for the advantage, 
he said, of the same measurement sowing more land. 
I had not made any particular experiment on the sub 
ject until last fall—when I washed my wheat and 
then limed it with boiling water poured on it—it 
came up very well—and the first I sowed was quite 
clear of smut, while the latter sowing was very much 
injured—so that I am almost or quite led to believe 
that there is more in seeding forward than any thing 
else, provided the land is put in the right fix. It used 
to be customary in old times in this section of country, 
to sow our wheat in the dark nights in September. 
And at this day it is seldom sown until November or 
December, and sometimes in January. 





Yours, most respectfully, E. L. 
nae eo eeeummsiamnentenenieeemiememmenmenmenenmnal 
HORTICULTURE. 





(From the National Gazette.) 
THE CURCULIO. 

Letrer To 4 GENTLEMAN OF PHILADELPHIA. 

. October 16, 1830. 

Dear Sir,—You ask me to describe the insect call- 
ed curculio, and to state to you all that I know of its 
nature and habits. I ought to be able to give youa 
very satisfactory account of it, for 1 was compelled, 
in self-defence, to examine its history very minutely, 
on account of its destructiveness to my fruits. If 
you think that my remarks will be of service to those 
who intend to make experiments for the extermina- 
tion of the curculio, you are welcome to publish 
them. 

That my experience may be useful to those who 
have had no opportunity to consult books, I will dis- 
card.all superfluous and technical words. In'so do- 
ing, I shall be certain of being understood by all; but 
if I confine myself to terms of science, then the un- 
lettered portion of the community willtbe unable to 
comprehend much that is necessary for them to know. 
For instance—if I describe the curculio as a genus 
belonging to the order coleoptera, having wings be- 
neath crustaceous elytra, which shut together and 
form a longitudinal suture down the back of the in- 
sect—of what use would it be to.an uneducated hor- 
ticulturist? He would never find the curculio by 
such terms. But if I tell him that it isa dusky, 
greyish black bug, exactly of the size of the pea-bug, 
(an insect which every one, who has ever planted 
peas, has seen,) then he will at once know. what I 
mean; and | question much whether the philosopher, 
who generally gets his knowledge of an insect from 





books, and from a few preserved specimens, will not 





the more readily detect the eurculio from the home- 
lier description of the two. , 

The pea-bug is one of the many beetles of which 

naturalists describe nearly one hundred varieties. The 
curculio, or fruit bug, (all insects are usually calied 
bugs,) is like the pea-bug in shape, in color, in size, 
and, with one exception, in its organization. When 
I speak of colour, I mean taking one summer with 
another, as the fruit bug: or curculio, varies in shades 
of black, according as the fruits are more or less jui- 
cy; whereas the pea-bug never changes its colour. 
_ The difference in the organic structure of the two 
insects, lies in the length of the thorax, or throat, 
and in the position of the feelers. In the pea-bug no 
throat is visible, the feelers being placed on each side 
of the mouth, which projects but little beyond the 
shoulders. In the curculio, or fruit bug, the throat, 
or, as some call it, the proboscis, is nearly half“ the 
length of its body. The pincers, or mouth, are at 
the end of this proboscis, and the feelers are at the 
extremity, on each side of the pincers. It is these 
pincers that make these little semi-circular incisions 
which we so frequently see on the skin of half growa 
fruit; and the insect is furnished with them both in 
its grub and its winged state. I have seen the larger 
beetle (scarabeus) make the same incision on fruit at 
night, and then turn around and deposite its egg in 
the wound. 

The curculio, in the earlier part of the season, lays 
its eggs in the half grown frat of the quince, apple, 
plum, cherry, nectarine, and apricot trees; but when 
the fruit begins to ripen, it then lays its eggs loosely 
in the ground. There are three generations of them 
during the five months of their existence above Pround, 
and they are all very tenaciousof life. ‘They can live, 


confined in a small pill box, or in dry earth, fouror - 


five days without food, and in a tumbler filled with 
moist garden mould, they will live for two weeks. 
The eggs which are laid in the fruit, hatch in three 
days; the magyot is then very small, not more than.a 
line in length, but it grows rapidly, and when by the 
inroads of the maggot the circulation of the fruit is 
pe as and it falls to the ground, the maggot is gen- 
erally half an inch long. wai 
The eggs which the cureulio lays in the ground, are 
of the size of the head of a pin, and are of a dingy 
white colour. They so much resemble a pebble, that 
at first I overlooked them; and even now it is with great 
difficulty that I can distinguish them from the litUe 
pebbles. which are in the mould. The chrysalis of 
the curculio is of a peculiar shape; it is in the form of 
a double cone, the proboscis, feelers and legs lie flat 
on the under side of the body, which forms the up- 
per cone; the lower half is composed of jointed rings, 
and tapers down to a point 1 apn 4 the lower cone. 
The upper half is perfectly quiet, whereas the lower, 
or ringed part, is in perpetual rotary motion, des- 
cribing, at its point, a circumference, with each reve- 
lution, of half an inch. This rotary movement is ‘for 
the purpose of hardening and rendering smooth a ca- 
vity in which it is to lie for a few days before it leaves 
its chrysalis state. When the insect first emerges 
from its shell, it is of a pale brown colour, and is fee- 
ble for a few hours, but it is of full size, and willh 
itself to the juice of fruit, if presented to it, al 
during the season when it lays its in the fruits, 
it does not abstract any of the juices for nourishment.) 
Early in May, at the precise time when the brown 
beetle makes its appearance, the curculio emerges 
from the ground and flies to the nearest tree. It, is 
remarkably shy, either crouching closely to the’ fruit 
when any one approaches the tree, or else droppi 
down on the ground, suddenly, with its proboscis iol 
legs drawn close under its body. It will lie in this 
way for ten or twenty minutes, and will then to 
the nearest limbs of the same or adjoining tree. . Five 
or six of these little insects are i an ore 
bushel of plums or nectarines, for we all know. 
these fruits rot and wither if they are even slightly 
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There is scarcely any thing in which horticulturists 
are so ignorant, as in this point, of the destruction of 
fruit. any sensible men, even now, when so much 
has been said or written on the subject of the curculio, 
attribute the knotty and blighted appearance of the 
quinces and apples, to the late frosts in the spring, and 
they can never work their minds clear about the dif- 
ferent insects that injure trees. I heard a gentleman 
say not long since—and one, too, who is an excel- 
lent orchardist—that the egg plum or magnum bo- 
num, decayed without being punctured by an insect. 
Now this is not the case. ‘The skin is pierced by the 
curculio and the egg deposited, but six times out of 
wine it perishes, the skin heals over and the plum en- 
larges. ‘The fleshy part within, however, which was 
injured, is not healed as is the case with the wound 
on the skin, neither is the rot absorbed, of course mor- 
tification ensues, and the fruit drops. I have seen 
plums of this kind when they were nearly ripe, all at 
once swell in one little spot without shewing the least 
scar on the skin, and after turning purple, decay ra- 
pidly: and then fall. If the rot be examined accurate- 
ly, traces of the egg or larva will be seen either on 
the decayed side, or the one opposite. 

Then again, many persons think that the knotty 
protuberances which girdle and destroy the plum and 
morello cherry trees are owing to stinted growth or to 
an exudation of gum; and if you tell them that these 
knots are caused by the puncture of avery small in- 
sect, for the purpose of depositing its eggs in the 
wound, they will blend this with the curculio, which 
stings the fruit alone, and with the other insect which 
pierces the bark of the peach tree near the surface of 
theground. It is hopeless, therefore, to set such peo- 
ple right; they must go on to the end of time in this 
confusion, and the advancement of horticulture must 
depend on clearer heads than theirs. ‘ 

t is provoking enough to encounter ignorance of 
this kind, when it requires so little attention to sepa- 
rate truth from error. But, irritating as this is to 
those who have loboured for years ty instruct others, 
it is not half so mortifying as to meet with disingenu- 
ousness and duplicity. I allude, now, to the habit 
which many eminent horticultural men acquire of dis- 
guising the failure of their crops of fruit. I cannot 
account for their unwillingness to acknowledge that 
their grapes are mildewed, or that their fruit is stung 
by the curculio. I have seen them prevaricate and 
avail themselves of every little art to deceive, when 
no possible blame could be attached to them for these 

~ disasters. Of all the sins of ignorance or omission, 
this of inattention or neglect of the study of horticul- 
tural detail is the least to be condemned, as vegetable 
life has not yet attained that rank in our thoughts to 
which it 1s entitled. I only mention this to shew that 
we have much to encounter besides the ravages of an 
insect. When natural science is more generally ap- 
preciated, we may hope for assistance and for a gene- 
ral reform in horticulture. 


But to proceed with the curculio. As the fruit bug 


has wings, and can fly from eight to ten feet at a time, 
it will readily be conceived that a pavement is no safe- 
-guard, excepting under peculiar circumstances. ‘There 
are two nectarine trees, at this moment, in the rear of 
the house adjoining the Trinity church-yard in New- 
York, which stand in a stone pavement laid purposely 
for the protection of the fruit, and yet the fruit is al- 
ways stung by the curculio. The gentleman who 
owned the trees told me, that he never expected to 
got fruit from these trees, excepting when he covered 
the limbs with gauze. 

From the great tendency of these insects to increase, 
no hope can arise from fumigation; for unless these 
were applied day and night for four entire months, 
they would be useless. Neither are their ravages pre- 
vented by washes of tar, sulphur, or tobacco water; or 
by tar or sooty ointment, or by any of the nostrums 
hitherto recommended. 

As to the plan of allowing hogs to run at large 
among trees, it is even worse than any other thing 





that has been proposed; for unless the trees are from 
eight to ten inches in diameter, and the branches grow 
above the reach of these animals, they will soon disfi- 
gure the trees and injure their roots. ‘This is presum- 
ing that the trees are enclosed separately in a close 
five rail fence, apart from shrubbery and garden. But 
this is seldom the case. Delicate fruit is generally 
planted near the house, to be within sight, and here 
hogs would not be allowed to come. In fact, there 
are very few cases in which the evil could be checked 
by the assistance of these animals. 

Neither could we promise ourselves much benefit 
from the admission of poultry among the trees, for in 
their case, as with hogs, unless they are restrained by 
expensive fences, they will break bound, burrow in 
the flower and vegetable beds and destroy all the small 
fruit in the gardens. Besides—I doubt whether they 
would ever pick up one of the curculios that had fal- 
len from the trees, as it looks so like a little stone, 
and it is almost as hard as one. If all men owning 
orchards in the same neighbourhood would, simulta- 
neously, plough their orchards, daily, and would turn in 
from 20 to 50 score of turkeys and fowls, the larve of 
the different insects would, in a few years, be destroy- 
ed. But only consider what an expense this would 
be, and yet nothing short of this will destroy the cur- 
culio, in the matter of ploughing and poultry. 

In the ‘Report of the Committee of the New-York 
Horticultural Society on the proposition of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, respecting a premium 
for destroying insects;” it is there stated and acknow- 
ledged, that “‘the ravages committed by these minute, 
though powerful foes, will sometimes utterly destroy 
the produce of a whole season, in other respects the 
most favourable, and thus occasion the most serious 
loss to the cultivator.” ‘The magnitude of the evil 
was therefore apparent to the committee, but they 
doubted the efficiency of the plan proposed by the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. Undoubtedly it 
was the purpose of this last mentioned society parti- 
cularly to draw the attention of all Horticultural So- 
cieties to the one insect, the curculio, for it was parti- 
cularly for this object that they proposed a premium. 
The ravages of other insects are, to the agriculturist 
serious enough, but these belong to their province. 
The insects which puncture the bark and roots of fruit 
and ornamental trees, such as the peach worm (Ege- 
sia exitiosa) the insect which produces a black warty 
excrescence on plum and cherry trees, (called by Mr. 
Say, the Cryptorhyneus nenuphar) are fast disap- 
pearing from every decent man’s orchard, for the 
larva of these insects is stationary, visible and within 
our reach. They are, however, but as dust in the ba- 
lance compared to the mischief and ravages of the 
curculio or fruit bug. 

As to the caterpillar, I feel almost ashamed to speak 
of them in the light of a nuisance to orchardists, be- 
eause they are the easiest things in the world to de- 
stroy. One man an hour before sunrise, or immediate- 
ly after a shower, will in one week destroy the nests 
of all the caterpillars, that can be found, in a season 
propitious to their increase, on eight thousand trees. 
This I know to be true. . 

If a single bird, or, as the New York committee 
express themselves, ‘‘an individual of the feathered 
race,” which, they say, “can effect more than what 
can be accomplished by the utmost stretch of human 
power,” why do not the countless numbers of birds 
which inhabit the orchards of those farmers who never 
allow a gun to be heard on their premises,—why do 
they not, in return for the quiet they enjoy, relieve his 
trees from caterpillars? The truth is this—birds never, 
under any — prey upon these horny, hairy, 
slimy caterpillars. I have known them to abandon 
their nest, when the tree has been polluted by them, 
and rather than do this, so strong is their attachment 
to their offspring, even before they are hatched, they 
would certainly prefer to destroy these vermin, if it 
were not so repugnant to their instincts. 

Those, therefore, who so strenuously recommend 





poultry and birds for the exterminatiun of the cureulig 
and caterpillar, talk of what they do not understang, 
Barn-yard poultry can get at but few of the grube o 
larve of insects, because their instinct impels them ty 
secrete themselves below the reach of such assaulty, 
In a soft, moist soil, the fowls scratch about and pj 
up ground worms and such small chrysalids and seedg 
as lie near the surface; but this does not amount to 
much, for the field of action is confined to favourably 
spots, always in broad sunny places,—never undeg 
the shade of trees, and when they do go there, it ig 
to retreat from excessive heat. I have carefully watch. 
ed their operations, and I know that a hen rarely leads 
her young under trees which are bare of weeds and 
grass, (as all orchard trees should be) to search fop 
f 


To agriculturists, who generally have but small 
kitchen gardens, well enclosed by a paling fenee, 
poultry can be very serviceable, fur they destroy a 
great number of grasshoppers, crickets and field but- 
terflies. But to the horticulturists, I say it again, 
they are positively injurious, and indeed useless; for 
as the horticulturist raises no grain nor grass, he does 
not fear the ravages of the cricket or grasshopper, 
insects that only harbour among weeds and grasses. } 
am as fond of seeing poultry on a farm as any one, 
and if I consulted my own pleasure, I would never 
allow a bird to be destroyed; but I am now advocating 
the extensively beneficial scheme of providing cheap 
and delicious fruits fur the young and the aged, the 
sick and the poor, as well as to insure profit to the 
orchardist. How can I accomplish this, unless I cap 
root out ignorant prejudices and false sensibilities? 

I have upwards of one hundred cherry-trees of the 
finest varieties, but I never think of getting any of 
the fruit, for the birds a:d the curculio carry off and 
destroy it all, and in districts where the curculiois never 
seen, birds devour all the fine cherries. ‘They like- 
wise strike their bills into the ripe peaches, thus 
making an opening for wasps and ants, who quitkly 
demolish the fruit, which but for the first puncture 
would have been safe from their attack. Birds are as 
fond of grapes as of cherries, and if they are not dis 
turbed, they will soon eat up all the early kinds, and 
gardeners know how difficult it is to prevent them 
from destroying lettuce seeds and other small seeds. 
They are very destructive to bees,—the cat-bird, tho 
martin, the blue jay, and king-bird will stand in a 
convenient place over an apiary, and devour bees by 
the dozen; and the worst of it is that many of the 
destructive insects, which might fall a prey to the 
voracity of birds, only make their appearance at night, 
when the birds are at rest. 

Horticulturists, and, above all, those who have 
formed themselves into a society for the especial pur- 
pose of advancing the interests of horticulture, should 
direct all their efforts to the destruction of those in- 
sects and birds which destroy flowers, vegetables, 
trees and fruit, and leave it to the agricultural socie- 
ties to guard their craft from the depredations of those 
birds and insects which commit such havoc upon the 
grains, grasses and cattle. These two societies are 
very distinct in their natures and purposes, but from 
the want of an exact knowledge of what properly 
belongs to each one, they are constantly infringing on 
each other’s peculiar pursuits; thus rendering their 
respective labours more complex. It is from not ex- 
actly attending to the definitions of these two terms, 
—agriculture and horticulture,—that the New York 
committee have diverged as they did, when the cut- 
culio was under discussion. But we must not be de- 
terred, at least, from making the attempt to exterm+- 
nate this destructive insect, because we are told that 
there are so many different species of insects which 
infest our fruit trees, and their modcs of attack are 80 
multifarious, that if possibly a preventive could be 
found which would apply to one race of these destroy- 
ers, there would still remain thousands of others equal- 
ly formidable and destructive. 

With the weevil, the Hessian fly, rats and mice, 
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and other grain and grass destroying insects and ani- 
mals, the committee had nothing to do; it is not their 
province to meddle with the cuncerns of the agricul- 
turists; but if their arguments were not contrary to 
the rules of common sense, the ardour of all those 
who raise fruit for pleasure or profit would be com- 
pletely destroyed. Speaking of the insects which are 
go destructive to whole fields of grain, and to the su- 

cane, the committee say, that “the evil has passed 
away rather by the operat on of natural means, such 
as change of weather, frost, or the like: human efforts 
having been found unavailing.” I can tell that com- 
mittee that if it had not been for “human efforts,” 
the peach, plum and cherry would no longer be seen 
in our country. It is entirely owing to the perseve- 
rance and skill of a few determined horticulturists, 
that the insects injurious to those trees were identified 
and destroyed. They krew better than to trust to the 
small chance of relief from the silent operations of 
nature. They cut out the excrescences from the limbs, 
and the worm from the roots, with their own hands, 
and thus gave us back those delicious fruits again — 
They soon found that the existence of the fruit and 
tree destroying insect, was not dependent on the vicis- 
situdes of the weather; and as to the other remark of 
the committee, that ‘‘it is only at certain seasons, not 
of frequent occurrence, that we have to sustain any 
very serious losses of our fruit by the ravages of in- 
sects,” this is likewise an error. ‘There is no season 
when every species of fruit ie cut off by natural 
causes, and, consequently, if only one kind is left, 
there is enough to raise a stock of curculios for the 
destruction of thousands of bushels of fruit the next 
season. The chestnuts at this present moment, in the 
district to which I belong, are but few in number, and 
are unfit to eat, owing to the larve of the curculio. 
At all seasons, therefore, if the frost has not destroyed 
the fruits, the fruit bug never fails to puncture the 
apple, plum, cherry, quince, apricot and nectarine. I 
never knew them less destructive in one season than 
in another; but if we only reason from observations 
which are confined to the boundaries of a city, then 
we understand why it is that in certain seasons only, 
the fruit is quite cut off by the curculio. This insect, 
which a few years ago was entirely unknown to the 
north of Albany, is now making its appearance there 
too, and if we search the files of the American Farmer, 
we will perceive that it has spread far and wide over 
the United States. 

I should not have gone so much in detail, if you 
had not requested me tu doso. I shall now close my 
remarks with thanks to the Pennsylvania and the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Societies,.for the prompt 
attention they have given to the subject, and for their 
liberal donations towards the premium. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


Lin. Bot. Garden, Oct. 27, 1830. 
Gmeow B. Smith, Ese. 

The gooseberry is a shrub of easy culture, and 
when the management of it is rightly understood 
and regularly attended to, the crop is certain and 
abundant. It is propagated by layers or cuttings; if 
in the latter way, the eye or bud at each joint that 
goes below the ground should be cut out with the 
exception of the two lower ones, which course will 
prevent a superabundance of suckers from being 
thrown up from the roots, and in transplanting the 
layers, it is best to pursue the same course. ==” 

The gooseberry flourishes most in situations where 
it cannot feel the effects of our intense noonday sun; 
it will withstand an exposure to cold far better than 
toheat. It seems to have reached its greatest de- 

ee of excellence in Lancashire, in England, and in 

tland, where the air is rarified by the breezes of 
the ocean, and where the atmosphere may be consi- 
as ssing a considerable degree of humidity. 
‘Notwithstanding this fact, many attribute to a too 


fruit from mildew, which often attacks the young ber- 
ries, and which thereby become covered with a dark 
thick scurf, the effect of which is to arrest their 
growth and cause their failure. This idea is, how- 
ever, an error, as I have found, from long experience, 
and if the undermentioned directions are attended to 
the fruit will be fair and abundant, and will attain a 
large size provided the plants are of the best kinds. 
‘The gooseberry plant should be set at least four feet 
distant, one from the other, so as to allow space to 
cultivate the ground; and for the branches to extend, 
and to allow also the advantage of a free circulation 
of air. In planting, the ground where each plant is 
to be set, should be dug at least two feet deep, and 
the holes filled in with a compost of one-third rotten 
stable or cowyard manure mixed with two-thirds of 
rich garden mould, or mould taken from a rich soil. 
The plants should be kept free from suckers, and 
should be trained near the ground, to a single stem: 
this mode of training them being found to cause a far 
greater product in quantity, as well as an increase in 
size. Every autumn, one-third of the old wood 
should be regularly trimmed out, by which means a 
succession of thrifty bearing wood will be kept up, 
and after this triraming is completed, which should 
take place in November, from two to four shovels full 
of rotten manure must be dug in around each plant, 
according to its size. 

I would also recommend, as a remedy for the at- 
tacks of mildew on the fruit, the sulphur and lime 
solution found so successful for grape vines—it can be 
applied in the same way as for grapes, with a sy- 
ringe: but I have full confidence that the cultivation 


scurf on the fruit. 

The cultivated gooseberry is a native of a northern 
climate, and grows naturally in sheltered situations. 
Where the summers are very hot, it should therefore 
be planted in a northern aspect or against a north 
fence, or in some other situation calculated to afford 
shelter from the intense heat of noonday. As I have 
observed that the fruit, when fully exposed to the 
sun during periods of great heat, becomes often 
scorched, as if it had been held before a fire. 

In this vicinity, where the heat is very great in 
summer, the situations in which I have seen the 
gooseberry prosper most, and produce the largest 
fruit, were beneath peach trees in an orchard in open 
plantations, with a row of horse beans between each 
row of plants, and in north borders near a picket 
fence. Ws. Paince. 


AFRICAN SPINAGE. 


Dear S1e,—I send you, as matter of curiosity, a 
specimen of a new vegetable, the African spinage or 
Basella alba of botanists. The seed was obtained 
from our late minister to Colombia, Gen. Harrison, 
who brought it, if I mistake not, from South Ameri- 
ca; although the plant is a native of Africa. It pro- 
duces, from each root, several staiks or runners of the 
length of that I send you, which either lie on the 
ground, or run upon adjacent props; these stalks, and 
the leaves, which, as you perceive are succulent and 
tender, are boiled and eaten as the common spinage, 
to which they are very similar in taste. This vege- 
table would seem to be particularly adapted to hot 
and dry seasons and situations, as a few plants in my 
garden continued in vigorous growth throughout the 
dryest portions of the present summer. 

Respectfully, &e. C.W.Sxorr. 
Lexington, Oct. 16. ’ 

[The above specimen resembles somewhat a branch 
of the tomato vine, well Supplicd with leaves, in 
length about eleven feet. We have no doubt this 
new vegetable will prove an acquisition in our cli- 
mate. The late dry season — nothing of 
more luxuriant growth, and we hope to be able to ob- 


above recommended will prevent all mildew and |' 


VENUS’ FLY’ TRAP.» 


Botanic name, Dionea Muscipula. 
English name, Venus’ Fly 
French name, .2ttrappe Mouche. 


This strange American flower is one of the greatest 
wonders of the vegetable world—There are many 
plants showing evitable signs of irritability and spon- 
taneous motions, but few that decoy and ensnare in- 
sects so completely by acts emulating volition. 

This wonderful plant is quite peculiar to America, 
and even confined to a very small range. It has only 
been found wild in the swamps of North Carolina, 
and seldom if ever out of that state, It is much ad- 
mired and prized in all gardens, being rare, difficult to 
procure, cultivate and propagate. It must be kept in 
pots, always moist, and surrounded by moss. 

The leaves ase radical, wedge shaped, and each 
has at the end a biloped appendage, surrounded by 
bristles. It is in those lobes that the power of moving 
resides. ‘They can expand and shut or fold them- 
selves. A kind of clammy exudation attracts small 
flies and winged insects, who come to sip it; but no 
sooner have they tickled the lubes by their feet, than 
the lobes shut and entangle the flies by their bristles, 
holding them fast, and never unfolding again until 
they are dead, and cease to irritate the leaves by their 
struggles to escape. 

The flowers are white, forming a clustefof Corym- 
bus, upon a leafless stem: they have five petals and 
ten stamina; therefore belong to Decandria, or the 10th 
class of Linneus. In a natural arrangement this 
plant is the type of the family of Dion:p1a. 

It has received the generic name of Dionta, which 
“was one of the ancient names of Venus, and the spe- 
cific name of Muscipuxa, means fly-catcher. Onl 
one species is known, and no varieties are afforded.. It 
is therefore an unique wonder. 

It may be considered as a true emblem of caution, 
teaching us to beware of deceitful attractions and the 
concealed snares of the world.— Ohio Nat. Rep. 





Excouracement To Cuitivators or Fruirs— 
Mr. Samuel R. Johnson of Charlestown, Mass. has re- 
ceived $51.86, for the produce of a single plum tree 
in his garden, this season, besides giving away consi- 
derable of the fruit to his friends —The tree produces 
the Bolmer’s Washington Plum, and has yielded bat 
alittle short of $50 per annum, for the last. three 
years.—St. Michael pears of the finest appearance, 
have been sold in our market this week for $1.50 per 
dozen. [™. E. Farmer. 


Brooxiyx Propuctions.—We have before stated 
that the Isabella grapes have been abundant and ex- 
cellent throughout Brooklyn. We have seen a single 
Isabella grape from Mr. Leavit’s garden which mea- 
sured two inches and eleven sixteens in circumference, 
and perfectly round. 

’ Figs have come to good maturity. We have seen 
a dozen perfectly ripe and very fine from the garden 
The Lima, Cocoa N Squash has twenty 
e Lima Cocoa Nut Squas' grown - 
two inches in length, in oy, mip of J. were ja and 
A. Spooner. At matari are pronoun 
pied [ Brooklyn aay 





Larce CavirrLowrx.—Mr. Otis Pettee of New- 
ton, Mass. exhibited to the Horticultural Society, and 
afterwards presented to us a Cauliflower, which when 
divested of leaves, weighed 9% Ibs. It was a deli- 
cious le, and much superior in size to any thing 
of the kind we have ever seen, or Tead of. 

[. E: Farmer. 





Exresorpisary Canpace.—We hare foes ‘pre 
six 








great moisture in the atmosphere the failure of the 


tain‘a small quantity of the seed for distribution in 
the neighbourhood.) ‘+ [Poulson’s Adv. 


sented with a Cabbage, measuring seven . ia 
ches in height, which grew in a vane | Major 
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TO CIDER MAKERS. 


If you wish for a delicious liquor, whereon to re- 
fresh yourselves after the fatigues of labour—if you 
wish in a leisure hour to regale yourselves and your 
friends, on the fruits of your industry—if you wish 
that the common drink you use to slake your thirst 
should itself be a highly nutritious food; if you wish 
your cider in the markets to command a high price 
and thereby make the surplus of your family use, fill 
your chest with dollars, make your cider according to 
the rules of art. Let the first dropping of your apples, 
unripe, worm-eaten and blasted fruit be eaten by your 
swine; never gather your apples for cider when wet eith- 
er with dew or rain, and if the season will permit, not 
within three days after a rain;—but at allevents have 
your apples perfectly dry on the outside. When ga- 
thered put them in a heap under cover, and let them 
remain until thoroughly mellow, but not till they are 
rotten or soured; when put into the mill for grinding 
see that they are clear from sticks, leaves, and every 
kind of filth:—when you lay up the cheese let no wa- 
ter be put up with it, but wet your straw in the 
juice of your apples, or what is by some farmers call- 
ed poma or pomace. Let the must or juice be strain- 
ed as clear as possible through fine sweet hay. New 
casks or those which have never had any thing in 
them but spirits, are to be preferred; but at any rate let 
the cask be cléan. If the cask has before had cider 
in it, put into it a couple of buckets of water, then 
bung it up tight, set it in the sun several days with the 
bung downwards, then shaking the barrel well turn 
out the water and rinse it as clean as possible, then 
put in two or three pounds of unslacked lime to which 
turn a gallon of boiling water, then bung the cask 
tight and roll it over, so that a white-wash shall ad 
here to every part of the barrel within—and so let it 
remain several hours; when you may again rinse your 
cask, and it will be thoroughly cleansed. (The quan- 
tity of lime I have mentioned, is proper for a barrel, 
but if the cask is larger it will be well to put in more 
Jime.) Into the casks thus cleansed put your cider, 
and immediately after put them in the coolest place 
you can find in the cellar, or in constant shade open to 
the north but closed frem the southern air. There 
the casks may remain until the frost becomes so se- 
vere as to endanger their bursting. Cider thus made, 
cured and prepared, will be preferable in flavor to four 
fifths of imported wines, po vastly more salutary and 
nutritious. 


SOAP MAKING. 


The difficulty of making soap, I am told, is increas- 
ed as you proceed from north to south, in consequence 
of the increased quantity of acid contained in the 
wood. In the summer season, this acid, (carbonic 
acid gas, perhaps the chemists call it,) abounds so 
much that the ashes of green wood particularly will 
not make soap at all. ‘I’he remedy is to mix unslak- 
ed lime with a portion of the ashes at the bottom of 
the leach tub, the acid having a greater affinity for 
the lime than for the vegetable alkali, is detached 
from it, and forms a new. compound that does not 
enter into the composition of the soap. If Mr. Smith 
takes with his new vocation the favour of Mr. Skin- 
ner to an old correspondent, he will publish the fore- 
going in the American Farmer. 

Covsin Tasirua. 


“ Worcester (Mass.) cattle show, took place on the 
13th ult. The following is from the Report on Ma- 
nufactures. A bed-spread made by Miss Caroline 
Henshaw of Leicester, when three years of age, came 
in close competition with a bed-quilt, made by Mrs, 
Sarah Dunsmoor of West Bolston,at the age of 84. 
Fithet of them would do great credit to persons in 
the meridian of life. ' 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
A HINT TO MOTHERS. 


When we contemplate what great things depend 
on what, to a superficial observer, is of small mo- 
ment, we wish to speak a word of caution. Our 
subject is that of the common, every day conversa- 
tion of mothers to their children. 

When giving to your children commands, be care- 
ful that you speak with a becoming dignity, as if, 
not only the right, but the wisdom also to command 
was with you. Be careful not to discover a jealousy 
that your injunctions may not be attended to, for if 
the child sees that you have doubts, they will lead 
the child to doubt too! Be cautious never to give 
your commands in a loud voice, nor in haste. If you 
must speak loudly in order to be obeyed, when it is 
not convenient to raise your voice, you must expect 
to be disobeyed; and if it be convenient for you to 
speak loudly, you must remember that it is inconve- 
nient for others to hear it. 

But with regard to manner, be careful to speak in 
a soft, tender, kind, and loving way. Even when 
you have occasion to rebuke, be careful to do it with 
manifest kindness. ‘The effects will be incalculably 
better. When you are obliged to deny the request 
that your child may make, do not allow yourself to 
do this with severity. It is enough for our little ones 
to be denied of what they may think they want, 
without being nearly knocked down with a sharp 
voice ringing in their tender ears. 

If you practise severity, speak harshly, frequently 
punish in anger, you will find your children will im. 
bibe your spirit and manners. First, you will find 
they will treat each other as you treat them; and af- 
ter they arrive to a little age, they will treat you 
with unbecoming replies. But if you are wise and 
treat your little ones with tenderness, you will fix 
the image of love in their minds, and they will love 
you and each other, and in their conversation will 
imitate the conversation which they have heard from 
the tenderest friend which children have on earth. 


(From the Boston Masonic Mirror.) 
EXPRESSION. 


There are hearts that love the unchangeable dye, 
And passionless depth of a calm blue eye; 

And worship a brow that is ever serene, 

Like the lifeless sky of a painted scene, 

Where the sunshine sleeps and the clouds are still, 
And motionless gushes the mountain rill; 

Such eyes are too steady, too patient, too true— 

I Jove not their sleepy inanimate hue; 

But give me the glance with the soul in its rays, 
The brow that can frown, and the eye that can blaze; 
The smile of that brow is for ever the lightest, 

As a flash from a dark cloud is ever the brightest; 
For one, my dear girl, is the still bright lake, 


The other the foam of the cataract dash— 
The darker the water, the brighter the flash. 


TO REMOVE WATER SPOTS FROM BLACK CRAPE VEILS. 


If a drop of water fall upon black, transparent 
crape, it immediately turns it white, leaving a dis- 
figuring mark. To remove this, spread the veil on 
the table, laying smoothly under the stain, a piece of 
old black silk. ‘Then dip a camel's hair pencil into 
some good writing ink, and wet the white spot with 
it. _Immediately, (and before the ink has time to dry) 
wipe it off with an old piece of Canton crape or some- 
thing of similar soft texture, taking care to rub it 
crosswise of the crape. This process will cause the 
water stain entirely to disappear, and unless the ink 
is allowed to dry before it is wiped off, no mark will 





‘be seen on the place. 


‘mined, if possible, to find out the owner. He accord- 


That winds cannot ruffle, and storms cannot shake, | ped 


IMPROVEMENT IN PRINTING. 


An ingenious machine has been invented, and 

be seen in operation at the printing office of Messtg, 
Lucas & Deaver, of this city, for inking the type iy 
printing. This operation usually requires either the 
Jabor of an additional pressman with balls, or that of 
a boy with a roller, and the machine now under no. 
tice does the work much better than either; and con. 
sequently saves the expense of one hand, besides g 
considerable portion of the ink, which it applies with 
much more economy than the most skilful hand can do, 
It is not easy to describe this machine, but we deemit 
so useful to printers that we have ventured to s 
aside from our usual vocation to aid in circulating a 
notice of it. It was invented by an ingenious watch 
maker of the north by the name of John Prince, and 
made by R. H. Hoe & Co. of New York. It can 
be applied to any common press; is worked by the 
turning of the rounce attached to the press, and 
costs $125. We saw it in operation, and do not hegi- 
tate to say, that it distributed the ink much better 
than any hand roller or balls we ever saw. The 
printed sheets exhibited not the slightest variation 
in color, and were perfectly clear and free from de- 
fect; and by turning a small screw the coloring can 
be regulated to any required shade. 


SINGULAR DETECTION OF A THIEF. 


The following singular detection of a thief by a pi- 
= has just occurred:—A notorious thief, named 
ohn Tierney, was placed at the bar of the Queen 
square police office, charged with stealing six fancy 
pigeons. The prisoner was stopped early on Satur- 
day morning, in Orchard street, by a police sergeant, 
with six pigeons in his possession. He said he bought 
them for 9s. Not satisfied with this account from his 
well known character, the sergeant brought him to the 
office, where, after undergoing several examinations, 
he was discharged, and the pigeons given up to him, 
no owner being forthcoming to claim them. Cooper, 
an officer of the establishment, being somewhat of a 
judge of pigeons, and aware that no one in the fancy 
would sell pigeons at so low a rate, purchased them 
of the prisoner after he was discharged, for 6s., deter- 


ingly selected a fine bald-headed pigeon out of the lot, 
and fastened a note to his foot, which ran as follows; 
‘‘Sir—If you will bring this note to my house, No. 
10, Rochester-row, Westminster, you will find I have 
five of the bearer’s messmates in durance vile, who 
have, I believe, been taken prisoners unlawfully.”— 
The pigeon was thrown up, and flew,as the sequel 
will show, to his own home, and in consequence the 
prisoner was a second time taken into custody. On 
the prisoner being placed at the bar, Mr. Bessey, a 
gentleman residing in the Wandsworth road, stated 
that his pigeon house had been broken open and rob- 
bed of his pigeons the night the prisoner -was stop- 
His hen roost had also been robbed of seve- 
ral fancy fowls; and the thieves had broken: into his 
safe and stole a loin of veal, a loaf of bread, some 
pork, and butter. He saw the pigeon, to’ his great 
surprise, come home and go into his old quarters, 
and at night took him from his roost and put him 
in a small wicker basket. The next morning he 
was astonished to find a note in the basket attached to 
the bird, desiring him to call at Rochester-row. The 

risoner said that he had bought the pigeons. Mr. 
r _— ae mate under an old Act of Parliament, 

10, for having the pigeons in his ae In de- 
fault of payment he was committed for four months to 


the House of Correction. Mr. Bessey said he did 
not intend to keep any more pigeons, and ordered 
Cooper to keep them for his sagacity in discovering 





the thief, and left the office highly ee at the 
n effected. 
[English Paper. 4 
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Domestic BLanxets.—We were highly gratified, 
a day or two since, with an examination of a pair of 
blankets, made by the Society at Economy, Pa. under 
the superintendence of Mr. Rapp. ‘They are made 
of the finest Merino wool, very thick, and of a very 
excellent texture—far superior in all these particulars, 
and every other in which comfort and durability are 
involved, to any of the imported article we ever saw 
of the same price. ‘They may be seen at the store of 
‘Mr. Peter Fahnestock, No. 4, Light street wharf, 
where orders are received for them. Besides secur- 
ing a very superior article, agriculturists will sub- 
serve their own interests, in obtaining these blankets, 
by patronizing a domestic market for wool, a consider- 
ation worthy of attention in these days of depression 
in the wool raising business. We do not hesitate to 
say, that, if blankets of such quality can be made at 
such prices in this country, the importation of the 
foreign article will soon cease—in which event the 
raising of wool will again become an object worthy 
of attention. 





Proutiric Corn.—We have in the office of the 
American Farmer, a stalk containing five well filled 
ears of corn, which grew on the farm of Charles 
Bohn, Esq. near this city. It is of the white early 
kind, and every ear completely filled, even to the tip 
end of the cob. We do not learn that this was the 
resultof any peculiar management orselection of seed. 





F.iowers.—The season has been remarkably fa- 
vourable for late fall flowers, there having been no 
frost sufficient to injure them. We never saw the 
dahlias and chrysanthemums in higher perfection than 
at this time. ‘Those who are fond of flowers, will 
have a rich treat, on paying a visit to Feast’s, 
Bohn’s, Wilks’ or Bastian’s gardens. 





Prince’s TREATISE ON THE VinE.—This excellent 
work, a review of which (written by a respectable 
gentleman of Virginia,) appeared in the Farmer, No. 
$2, vol. 12, ought to be in the hand of all gardeners 
and vignerons. Our Virginian correspondent, who is 
a cultivator of the vine, has saved us the trouble of a 
detailed notice of it; and the many extracts hereto- 
fore made from the sheets, with which we were po- 
litely favoured by the author, while in the course of 

blication, will have enabled our readers to judge of 
its merits from the text, but still we deem it proper 
to urge upon cultivators and amateurs the great ad- 
vantage to be derived from the possessing the work. 
A few copies have been sent to us for sale—price 
$1.50. 





Atiecany Tosacco.—We have a few most beau- 
tiful samples of red and yellow tobacco, raised by 
James Cunningham, Esq. on his farm, in Allegany 
county. The texture of this tobacco is very superior, 
notwithstanding the severe drought of the season, 
which was very unfavourable to it, and in conse- 
quence of which, Mr. Cunningham thinks the sam- 
ples are not a fair specimen of the tobacco of that 
part of the state. Good judges pronounce the sam- 
ples excellent; but Mr. Cunningham thinks he will 
be able to do much better another season, particularly 
in giving it a brighter colour, in which, however, this 
is by no means deficient. The prices of these sam- 
ples are, red, $12—yellow, $15 per hundred. 





A letter from a most respectable citizen of Liver- 
pool to another in this city, furnishes the followin 
interesting information relative to the Liverpool an 
Manchester Rail road. It is but a comparatively 
short time since the stock in this Company was sold. 


| at a rate much under the par value—it now com- 
| mands an advance of one hundred per cent.—Amer. 


people of Leipsic sprrned the foolish and impudent 





Lrverpoot, Sept. 23, 1830. 

We went yesterday morning to Manchester at 7 
o’clock, and returned at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
We occupied about four hours and twenty minutes 
in going and returning; our speed was varied, de- 
pending upon the firmness of the Road, at all rates 
up to twenty-two to twenty-five miles perhour. The 
Company's orders are that the journey shall be per- 
formed in two hours and a quarter—the quarter -is 
allowed for watering, taking up and setting down 
passengers. The hours of departure, both from this 
and Manchester, are 7, 12 and 4 o'clock; four car- 
riages attached to one engine depart at each trip 
with 120 passengers. The charge is seven shillings 
for each; the receipts are consequently £252 per 
day, or £1764 per week. The stock is selling to-day 
at £200 per share for £100 paid in.” 


Latest Foreten News. 


By several arrivals at New-York, we have intelli- 
gence from England to the 2d of October, which is 
so important, that we shall be excused for occupying 
an unusual portion of our columns with it. It seems 
now inevitable that the flame which first burst forth 
at Paris will involve all Europe in a general confla- 

tion. ‘The revolutionary movements in the Ne- 
therlands had assumed an imposing character and bade 
fair to result in the triumph of the people. 

There has been a six days irregular battle in Brus- 
sels, at times raging furiously, and ending by the with - 
drawal of the King’s troops, after much bloodshed 
on both sides, and a vast destruction of property. The 
troops were withdrawn on the 27th of Sept.—taking 
up a position at Dieghem, but with a view, probably, 
of falling back upon Antwerp. The accounts of the 
different parties are somewhat variant; the insurgents 
claim to have compelled the retreat: on the other 
hand, however, it is maintained, that, ““unable to ob- 
tain possession of the town by any other means than 
a bombardment, which would have caused the de- 
struction of that property which it was the professed 
object of the troops to preserve from threatened pil- 
lage by the populace, and the sacrifice of loyal as well 
as disloyal subjects, Prince Frederick took the only 
course which was left to him consistently with honor, 


and the desire to prevent the unnecessary effusion of 


blood, and withdrew his army to a distance of two 


leagues from the capital, there to await the decision of 
‘the government as to future operations.” 


The last account from Brussels was, that the troo 
have been completely beaten in three several attac 
upon Brusseis, and were even attacked in turn outside 
the walls by the Bourgeois. Every account gives the 
slaughter as immense; that one of the King’s Aides- 
de-Camp had been killed, and Prince Frederick 
wounded in one of the affrays. 


Revo.ution 1x Saxony. 

The riots at Leipsic have been followed by distur- 
bances of the most serious character in Dresden, the 
capital. The Sovereign of Saxony, Maximilian, took 
it into his head lately to abjure the faith of which his 
family had been such gallant and zealous defenders, 
and to turn Roman Catholic; and not content with 
his own conversion, he must needs prevail on his peo- 
ple to be converted. also. Such conduct, in the year 
1830, is more deserving of pity than of censure. Phe 


attempt to deprive them of the noblest liberty that men 


can own; but the inhabitants of Dresden, it seems, 


were not content with repelling the efforts of the roy- 
al bigot, and the Burgher guards attacked the military, 
and drove them out of town. ‘The hotel of the first 
minister, — whom the excitement was very 
strong, was burnt to the ground in the le. These 
events took place on the 9th and 10th ber. 


The 12th was a memorable day for Saxony. The 


Command Guard was by that time generally organiz- 
ed, and comprised the most distinguished inhabitants 
in its ranks. The artillery, who were on good terms 
with the inhabitants, occupied only the guard-houses 
at two of the gates; all the other posts were in the 
occupation of the citizens, part of whom were obli 
to be under arms during the night, and be ready to 
muster fat the first signal. Several of the persons 
wounded on the 9th have died; but none of the wound- 
ed officers were dead. On the 13th, 

*«*M. de Gablentz, commandant of the National 
Guards, published a proclamation, in which the king 
of Saxony announces that prince Frederick, is ap- 
pointed co-regent, and that prince Maximilian, father 
of prince Frederick, has renounced his rights of suc- 
cession to the crown, in favour of the latter. This 
roclamation, accompanied with the dismissal of count 
insiede, the prime)minister; was received with en- ‘ 
thusiasm by the people of Dresden; and on the 14th, 
the king made his entry into the town, accompanied 
by the new nt, amidst enthusiastic acclamations. 
Prince Frederick is the representative of all the en- 
——— ideas of the country. Known as the friend 
of all the reform claimed by the majority of the Sax- 
ons, his appointment to the regeney, which is a real 
accession to a tlirone oceupied by an old man seventy- 
five years of age, is a sure pledge that numerous re- 
forms will be successively introduced into the political 
and administrative system of Saxony. 


The following extract of a letter from Hesse Casel, 
dated September 16, deserves attention. 

‘We are here in a very turbulent state. Every 
where revolutions and disturbances are breaking out. 
A few days since, our prince, and his son, returned 
from Carlesbad. His reception was unfavourable. A 
body of our citizens are gone to his residence at Wil- 
homshohe, to present a petition, signed by 2,000 in- 
habitants, for a constitution. 


Derection or THE Troops at OsTEND. 
The following is a summary of the latest intelli- 
gence from Ostend:— , 

On Sunday night, (Sept. 26th,) a serious distur- 
bance took place at Ostend, in consequence of a tu- 
multuous assemblage of the Bourgeois, who insisted 
upon hoisting the Brabant flag: the troops were called 
out, but felt more disposed to assist, than quel the ri- 
oters, and great acts of insubordination were the con- 
sequence. The mob increased every, instant, and to 
a most alarming extent, when the soldiers were di 
rected to fire—they did so, but it was in the air; and 
only a casualty or two occurred; for had the shots 
been directed against the populace, the slaughter 
would have been immense. An attempt was after- 
wards made to seize the arms of the military, who 
were tame enough to submit—but they were subse- 

uently relinquished. ‘Things continued in the most 
everish state until Jast night, when the Brabant flag 
was hoisted without opposition. 


France. The commission in the House of De- 
puties, charged with the inquiry into the acts of the 
late ministry, had made a report, which concludes 
with a resolution to impeach them before the House 
of Peers, on a charge of treason, which had been 
adopted with great unanimity. 

Besides the above noticed revolutionary move- 
ments, similar events had occurred at Ghent and 
Berlin; and Dresden, Leipsic, Hamburg, &c. are in 
a state of insurrection. 


Havre, Q7. 
We have received but 220 bales Cotton; the sales 
have been 3319 bales, viz. Louisiana 88f. a 102f. 50c.; 
Tennessee, 85f. a 86f.50c.; Mobile, 88f. a 92f.; Geor- 
ia, 86f. a Ont; midi qualities are 1f. lower; 
ere is a steady demand for ordinary. Bagee cow 
tinue calm. In Coffee very litle 1s doing. Hides 
there are many transactions, “ 
Indigo, but little is doing now, as 599 cases Calcut- 
ta is advertised for auction, October 19th. Tea, 
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several sales are spoken of, among them 100 chests 
and 200 half chests, Gunpowder at If. 10a 4f. 15; 
100 chests Souchong at 1f. 40. Pot and Pearl Ashes, 
no sales, prices nominally the same. Flour, the 
Formosa brought 2000 bris; 150 bris. have been re- 
tailed at $9f. per bri..and 350 bris. have been taken 
for export to the Colonies at 36f; there are further 
buyers at 35f. a 36., but holders pretend to obtain 
more; the stock is more than 6000 barrels. The 
sales of Grain in the surrounding markets continue 
moderate. 
Sales Sept. 27.—65 bales Louisiana Cotton at 90f. 
a 95f. 388 bales Georgia, at 90f. 
LiverPoot, Oct. 2. 
The sales of Cotton this week have been on a 
large scale, and reach 24,500 bales, including, 220 
Sea Island, a 13 a 154; 100 stained, 64 a 10; 8660 
Upland, 64 a 74; 2660 Orleans, 63 a 84; 5420 Ala- 
bama, 63.74. In the early part of the week the 
demand was particularly brisk, and an advance of 
1-8d, per lb. was readily acceded to by purchasers, 
but fur the Jast two days the market has been com- 
paratively languid, and the above noticed advance is 
less easily obtained; there is no change in S. Islands, 
and buyers are looking for parcels at 124 a 13d. 
About 1000 bales have been taken on speculation 
during the week, and the import in same period is 
16,200 bales; since the Ist January it is 675,400, 
against 695,600 to this period last year, the increase 
from the United States being 110,000 bales. Rice, 
165 tes. sold at 15s 6d per ewt.—Q. Bark, 20 hhds. 
Philadelphia, at 11s 6d per cwt.—T here continues to 
be a fair business doing in wheat, at the advance no- 
ticed, and about 10,000 bls. flour,sold at $6s a $8s 
per bri., and some sales at 39s per brl.; about 1200 
qrs. of Indian corn sold at 43s a 45s. per 480 lbs. du- 
ty paid. ‘The sales for tobacco for the past month 
are 1081 hhds. say 514 of Virginia leaf, 443 stem- 
med, 23 Kentucky leaf, and 99 stemmed; our. stock 
is 6117 against 7358 at this period last year. Indian 
corn 43s a 45s. i 
Average of wheat fur week, 60s 8d; do. 6 wecks, 
658 $d; duty, 21s 8d. On flour 13s 4d. 


Prices Current in New York, Oct 30. 

Bees-wax, yellow .20 a 224. Colton,New Orieans.12 
a .14; Upland, .1l a .18; Alabama, .11a.13. Cotlon 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax.12a.16. Flax, Ame- 
rican, 7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask -— a .—--; clean — — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.124 25.19; Canal 5.19 a 5.374; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.50a ; Rich’d. city mills, 5.75, 
country, 5.25a ; Alexand’a, 5.254 5.374; Freder- 
icksburg 5.124; Petersburg, 5.25 a ; Rye Flour, 
3.624 a 3-75; Indian Meal, per bbi. —-~ a 3 25; per hhd. 
14.50 a 15.00. Grain, Wheat, North, a $ Vir. 
-95 a 1.00; Rye, North, 62 a 63; Corn, Yel. Nor. .60a 
63; Barley, — 2 60; Oats, South and North, .26 a .35; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.5% a 8 50. Pro. 
visions,’ Beef, mess 8.00 a 8.50; prime 5.00 a 5.25; 
cargo 4.00 a Butter, N. York, 124015; shipping, 
8a10; Lard, .!0a.12; Pork, mess bbl. 14.00 a 16.25; 
prime 10.00 a 11.00; cargo . . 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, October 30. 

Bees-wazx, yeliow .21 a .22; Beans, bushel .75 a .80. 
Beef, mess 10.00 a 10.50, prime S a 9, cargo 7;*Butter, No. 
1,82 84, No. 2, 6.264; Colton, New Orleans 1242.14; 
Mobile-i2 a 18; Tennessee 114. 124, Alabama Ilia 
124; Feathers, South. .85a.36, West. .$4a.35; Flar.6 a 
-1. Flour, sup. 5.064; fine, 4S$74a Rye 3.50 a 
Corn meal, hds. 13.00 a —-, bls. - a 3.00; Flaxseed, 
cask ——; bu. 1.30 a 1.35; Grain, Wheat 90a .95 
Rye 51a 54, Corn l.c: white, 549.55, 1.c. yellow, 54 
a .56, u. c. round, 58 a 60; Oats .28 a .31; Barley, Pa. 
60 a .—; do. East. 62 a 64; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey 11.2124, Virginia 10a 11, Western.10a 
103. Hemp, 215:a 2253 Lard, .11 a .12; Oil, linseed, 83 
285. Pork, mess, 14.502 15, prime J3. a 13.50; cargo 
11.50 a 12. Rice, 3.— 23.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .34 a .6, 
Vir. $2.5; Wool,commoun washed |b. .40a .45, half 
blood’.45a 50. three quorters blood .60 a 55, full 
blood 58 a .60; unwashed, generally 10 cents less, 


according to quality. 






































Prices Current in Charleston, Oct. 25. 


Colton, Sea-Island, .21a.25. Stainel.10a15. San- 
tee, .20a 23. Main, .20 223. Upland, inferior and 
common — a —, fair to good,.— a -—, prime to 
choice, .— a. - Rice, prime, $2.874 a 3 00, inferior 
to good, do. $2.50a.2.75. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $6 a—. Corn .63 a.65. 
Oats $2 a .38; Peas, 55260. Hay, prime Northern, .85 
a ———— Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
-34.a.—; Wbis. 36a 37; New Orleans, old .374 a—. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44.2.64. Manufac- 
tured .9 214; Cavendish .20a338. Beeswax, .18 a .20; 
Tallow, Carolina, 7 a 74. Beef, Boston, No. 1,.— a 9, 
Mess, 104 a 11; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime. 
-64 a .63; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .14 a 15; 
Prime, .114 a.-—. Bacon, .6 a. 74 cents; hams, .10 a 12; 
Lard, 13 a 14. Buller, Goshen, .18; inferior $a 124. 


FRUIT TREES, &c. 


WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS have large 
. quantities of the following trees for sale 
at their Nurseries at Flushing, near New 
York. 

Spanish Chestnut, or Maron de Lyon, 6 to 7 feet in 
height. 

Fessien Walnut or Madeira nut, 6 feet. 

Sweet soft shell Almonds, 7 feet. 

Figs of 50 varieties, of bearing size. 

Olives of the finest French and Italian varieties. 

Spanish and English Filberts of fair size. 

Mulberries, 10 of the choicest kinds suitable for silk- 
worms, including the famous Tartarian, which endures 
the coldest climates. 

Illinois or Pecannuts, 7 to 8 feet. 

Quinces, 10 of the finest kinds, some of which are of 
bearing size. 

Pomegranates of 12 fine varieties, several of which 
produce fruit at Long Island. 

Oranges, Lemons, Citrons and Limes of above 50 
varieties, and mostly at $2 to $34 each, and a few very 
rare kinds at $5. 

Cameliias of near 60 varieties, many of which at only 
$2 to $3.50 each, as per new Greenhouse Catalogue. 

The set of Chinese Magnolias comprising the Purpu- 
rea, Conspicua, Fuscata and Annonefolia for $8, and 
the Gracilis included for $11, all fine plants. 

The set of splendid Chinese Pzonics, comprising the 
Moutan or Tree Peony, the Whitleyi, Humei, and Fra- 
grans for $10, all fine plants. 

Grape vines of the finest Burgundy, Champagne, 
Rhenish and Tokay varieties at $25 per 100. 

200 genuine Scuppernon Grapevines. 

10,000 Isabeila of 1, 2 and 3 years growth. 

2000 Catawba, strong, 2 years’ growth. 

2000 York Madeira, } 

1000 York Claret, 

500 York Lisbon, 

2000 Alexander or Schuylkill, 2 years old. 

Silver leafed Abele, of large size, one of most ele- 
gant ornamental trees, now coming into general notice, 
for planting in yards, lawns, avenues, &c. 

Also all the other varieties of trees, shrubs and her- 
baceous plants, greenhouse plants, bulbous flowers, &c. 
as per catalogue. GIDEON B. SMITH, Jgent. 
Office American Farmer. 











2 years growth. 





PATENT STRAW CUTTERS anv PLOUGHS. 


The Subscriber has on hand, a good supply of his 
Patent Cytinoricat Straw Cutters, which are adapt- 
ed to the cutting of allkinds of long forage, straight or 
tangled, and for their simplicity, durability and effici- 
ency, he believes they have never been surpassed, he 
has sold between three and four hundred of them, and 
he believes they have given universal satisfaction. 

He also keeps himself constantly supplied with Gi- 
deon Davis’s highly improved Provens, in all their 
variety; and the castings to supply the place of those 
worn out, together with other implements of husban- 
dry, as heretofore. 

Likewise on hand, Herds ard Orchard grass Seeds, 
and a general assortment of the Messrs. Landreth’s 
Garden seeds. 

Orders received for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Bulbous roots, Flowers, &c. &c. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 


West Pratt-street, between Hanover & Charles. 


.| 3.00—. a 4.0°—Kentucky, 4.00 a 8.00. 





BULBUUS FLOWER ROOTS. 


Just received from the garden of Wm. Prince & 
at Flushing, an assortment of bulbous flower rog 
consisting of Tulips, Hyacinths, and Crown Imperial, 
of assorted and finest kinds, for sale by : 
GIDEON B. SMITH, 
Farmer Office, 
SS AT 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Battimore Marker.—There is a considcrab!e im, 
provement in flour and grain, though we are unable to 
give precise quotations of the former, the store price; 
being quite unsetticd. Our rates for flour may there. 
fore be considered nominal, though we do not think 
them more than 6 to 12 cents wide of the mark either 
way; and we think we are just as Jikely to be undergy 
over. The wagon price of Howard street yeste 
morning, was about $5.06, but quite unsettled. Wheat 
has been sold at our quotations, which may be consid. 
ered fair rates. Beef is quite pleaty but without varia, 
tion in price. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 38.504 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5:50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00. 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10 00; yellow and 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14 00a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannoek, 
Cuba 14.004 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 441 hhds. Maryland; and 9 hhds. Ohio; 
total 150 hhds. : 

Frour—best white wheat family, $5.75 a 6.26. 
super. Howard-street 5.124 a 5.183——city mills, 5.00 
a Susquehanna, ——; Conn Mean, bb]. 2.9% 
—Grain; red wheat, 1.00;--—white do. 105.¢ 
1.07—common red --—Corn, white, .56 a .57—-ye} 
low .57 a@ .58--Kye, .52 a .53-——Oats, .29 a $0 
Seans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50 a 60-Crover seep 5.25 45.18 
Timotny, 2.25 a 2.7>-—Orncuarv Grass, 1.25 @ 1.50-— 
Herd’s, —-@ 1.00—Lucerne 30 a4 374 lb.—Barrey, 624 
FLaxseep —— a—-Corton, Va. 94 a 104-—-Lou. 114 a 18} 
—Alab. .94a.11—Tenn..94a.10—N. Car. .84 a .104- 
Upland 10 a 13-Wuiskey, hhds Ist p. .80a@—; in bbls 
31a $2-—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib. 15 a. 16-— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a .22--three-quarter, .28 
«.30--full do. .80 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemr Russia, 
ton, $220 c--—; Country. dew-rotted, 5.c.— Ib. water 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
—a—— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No }, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb). 4.25 @.4.3% 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.50, a———-—No. 2, —— a 6.00--No, 
3.3.624 a 3.75-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 
34 a 36--Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.25 @ 4.81} 
ground, 1.25 a 1.50 bb!.-lron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00: high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.004 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime Beef 
on the hoof, $.50a4.25—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 1.75. Oak,,.3.00 a 3.25—Hickory, $4.50. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From the Western Tiller.) : 
the Western Agriculturist,a work which ts 
“ in press and will shortly be published, by Ro- 
binson & Fairbank, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FENCES. 

After the pruning which the plants receive at the 
time of the. removal from the nursery, they should 
not be touched with the kife for the next two or 
three years. The common practice of cutting off the 
top annually, in order to render the hedge thicker, 
should not be followed, the effect produced being the 
reverse of that desired. Shortening the main stem 
of a plant, makes it throw out a number of small 
stems at the place where it was cut. From the fre- 
quent crops of young shoots sent out by the tops after 
each clipping, and the nourishment necessary to sup- 

rt them, the lateral shoots at the bottom, upon 
which depend the strength and value of the hedge, 
are greatly stinted in their growth, and but too fre- 
quently die: hence the hedge becomes thin near the 
ground, and its usefulness, as a fence, thereby de- 
stroyed. ; 

Until the hedge has risen to the height of five or 
six feet, the main stems should be left untouched, 
and the pruning be confined to the side branches, 
suffering those near the roots to remain pretty long, 
and gradually tapering towards the top. When a 
hedge has attained the proper height, the extremities 
of the main stems may be cut off, and then nothing 
more will be required than such trimmings as will 
preserve it broad at the bottom and gradually tapering 
to the top. Where gaps occur in a hedge, or any of 
the plants-beccme stinted and weakly, they should 
be removed, and the openings immediately filled 
with strong thrifty plants from the nursery. ‘This is 
the only efficient mode of keeping up a hedge. 

The most common disease to which hedge-plants 
are liable, is that of being covered with moss. ‘This 
malady is the result of a cold, wet, clayey soil. The 
use of lime around the roots will effectually eradi- 
eate the moss. The remedy is certain and cheap. 

The instructions laid down by Cobbett, in his Ame- 
rican Gardiner, for the planting and rearing a hedge, 
are minute, and in some particulars variant from the 
foregoing. The following is a condensed view of his 
mode of proceeding in making hedges. ; 

The ground being prepared, take up your quick set 
plants, prune their roots to within four inches of the 
part that was at the top of the ground; or in other 
words, leave the root four inches long, taking care to 
cut away all the fibres, for they always die, and they 
do harm if left. Make the ground very fine in which 
the plants are tobe placed: stretch a line over it, 
take the spade, put the edge of it against the line; 
drive it down eight or ten inches; pull the eye of the 
spade towards you, and thus you make all along a 
little open cut to receive the roots of the plants, which 
you will then place into the cut, very upright, and 
then put in the earth against them with your hand, 
taking care not to plant them deeper in the ground 
than they stood in the nursery. The distance be- 
tween each plant is twelve inches. When this line 
is done, plant another line all the way along side of 
it, and at six inches from it, in exactly thé same man- 
ner; but in this second line the plants are not to stand 
opposite the plants in the first line, but opposite to 
the middle of the intervals. When both lines are 
planted, tread gently between them and also on the 
outsides of them, and then hoe the ground a little. 
This work should be done the first week in October, 
even although the leaves should still be on the plants. 
For, their roots will strike in this fine month, and 
the plants will be ready to start off in a vigorous 
manner in the spring. If it cannot be done in the 
fall, the earlier it is done in the spring, the better. 
Whether planted in the fall or in the spring, the 
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plants must be cut down close to the ground. If 
they are planted in the fall, cut them down in the 
spring as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
and before the buds begin to swell. If they are plant- 
ed in the spring, cut them down as soon as the opera- 
tion of planting is completed. This cutting down 
within half an inch of the ground, will cause the 
plants to send out shoots that will, in good ground, 
mount up to the length of three or four feet during 
the first summer. After the plants have stood two 
summers and three winters, again cut them all down 
close to the ground in the spring, and the shoots will 
come out so thick and strong, that they will not again 
require cutting down. ‘This year you must begin to 
clip. About the middle of July, clip off the top of 
the hedge a little, and the sides near the top, leaving 
the bottom not much clipped, so that the side of the 
hedge may slope like the side of a pyramid. The 
hedge will shoot again immediately, and will have 
shoots six inches long by October. Before winter 
you must clip them again, leaving some part of the 
new shoots, that is to say, not cutting down your last 
cut, but keeping the sides always in a pyramidal 
slope. A hedge may thus be got five feet high in 
six years from the time of planting. 

In England, the plant in most common use for 
making hedges, is the white thorn. They are pro- 
pagated by sowing the haws in drills like peas, 
where they usually remain until they are taken up 
to be planted in the hedge. The white thorn is not 
a native of this country, but will grow here as ra- 
pidly as it does in England. The haws of this plant 
may be had at Liverpool or London in the months of 
November and December, preserved in sand or bar- 
rels. ‘The cost is not more than two dollars a barrel, 
and three barrels would be sufficient to hedge a com- 
mon sized farm. Many other plants are also used in 
that country, such as the holly, the larch, the alder, 
and the beech, which latter is found to answer re- 
markably well in cold, wet, clayey soils. 

Experiments in different parts of the United States 
within the last thirty years, have established the 
fact, that we have a variety of plants well adapted 
to all the purposes of hedging. Among these may 
be enumerated several varieties of the American 
thorn, the cedar, the holly, the crab, the honey-lo- 
cust, the beech, the willow, the hemlock, and the 
black locust. Among the more valuable of these 
may be named the cedar, several varieties of thorn, 
the honey-locust, the hemlock, and the crab, all of 
which may be propagated from the seed. 

The mode of raising the “‘American” thorn, one of 
the varieties of the common haw thorn, as practised 
most successfully, by Mr. Thomas Main, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is the following: The seed are to 
be carefully extricated from the berries, by moderate 
pounding with a wooden pestle, after which the 
stones are to be washed perfectly clean from the pu- 
mice, by rubbing them with the hand in water. They 
should then be placed ina deep box, loosely made, 
and perforated at the bottom with holes, to permit 
the water to escape. This box should then be co- 
vered with oak leaves or moss, and placed out of 
doors in some secure but bleak cold situation, and 
protected from mice and ground squirrels. No earth 
need be mixed with the seed, nor is it material how 
often the seed are frozen. On the approach of spring, 
the seed are to be inspected every two or three days, 
and so soon as they begin to feel slimy, it indicates 
that the shells of the stones are about to open. As 
early as the weather will permit, a bed of free, rich, 
deep, black loam, rather inclined to moisture than 
dryness, and situate rather at the bottom than the top 
of a height, is to be prepared. It should be carefully 
dug to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches. 
soon as the small point of the rootlet of some of the 
seed becomes visible, the seed are to be sown, in beds 
about four feet wide separated by alleys fifteen or 
eighteen inches in width. The seed ought to be 
rolled in plaister of Paris at the time of sowing, and 





scattered about an inch apart,—half an inch of fine 
mould is sufficient for the covering. If the weather 
is favorable, tle young plants will appear in a few 
days. ‘The whole process may be summed up in a 
few words;—cleat the stones well from the pumice 
of the berries, keep them damp through winter, and 
at the proper time in the spring, place them in beds 
well prepared. 

For the purpose of raising a nursery of cedar 
pe. let the berries be gathered in November and 

ecember, and having rubbed off, as far as practica- 
ble, the resinous substance in which the seeds are en- 
veloped, mix them with unslaked ashes, in which 
let them remain for two weeks, then plant them in 
drills after the manner of planting peas, and they 
will vegetate and come up the following spring. If 
well nursed they will be ready for removal into a 
hedge in about two years. The trenches into which 
they are to be placed, should be prepared with light 
rich earth. The first of March is the proper time 
for planting them. When the plants have attained 
the height of three feet, the trimming should be com- 
menced, and the best time for this operation is the 
middle of summer. A hedge of great beauty, strength 
and durability, may thus be formed in about seven 
years from the time of planting. It should be borne 
in mind that the more thuroughly the seeds are clean- 
ed, and the earlier the plants are removed in the 
spring, the better. Col. John Taylor, of Virginia, 
the author of Arator, who has paid great attention to 
the cultivation of cedar hedges, says they should be 
transplanted in the three winter months, and in 
March. ‘They should be taken up in such a manner, 
if possible, as not to remove the earth in immediate 
contact with the roots, and in this condition placed in 
their proper situation in the hedge. The smaller the 
cedars are when removed, the better. An annual 
trimming is indispensably necessary for the thicken- 
ing of the hedge. ‘The richer the ground, the better. 
The cedars should be hoed twice a year, until they 
attain the size at which they are to remain. The 
same writer adds, “the holly promises every thing as 
a shrub for live fences, but I oe never tried it, nor 
do I know whether its seed will vegetate more kind- 
ly than those of the cedar. My hedge of cedar is 
the best I ever saw, and improves yearly.” 

The honey-locust of our forest is easily propagated 
from the seed. The plants thrive remarkably well, 
and owing to the powerful thorns with which they. 
are clothed, form, when cultivated into a hedge, an 
impassable barrier, even in a single row. It is less 
beautiful than the cedar or the holly, but for outside 
fences, designed to resist the depredations of the ani- 
mals that are running at large, it will, perhaps, be 
found that the honey-locust hedge has advantages 
over either of the before mentioned plants. It grows 
in most abundance, tipon, and indeed may be said to 
be a native of the rich lands. Hence the importance 
of rendering the ground rich in which a hedge of this 
plant is about to be placed. J.C. Short, Esq. of this 
county, has made a successful experiment with the 
honey-locust, and is very favorably impressed with 
its value for making live fences. Its foliage is beau- 
tiful, folding the lobes of the leaves together every 
evening, like the clover and some other plants. 

The common crab which abounds in our woods, is 
another plant well calculated for hedging. It 
sesses all the qualities to render it equal to the Ee 
glish thorn. In one peo it has peculiar claims 
upon the attention of farmers—the beauty and fra- 
grance of its flowers. For these it is yoy ay b 
any other tree or shrub to be found in our forest. it 
may be readily propagated from the seed in the man-, 
ner that the common apple tree is raised. An English 


So | gentleman, now a resident of this county, who is 


making some valuable experiments in hedging, has a 
crab hedge, which he thinks equal in all, and superior 
in some respects to those made of the English . 
Among other claims to superiority over either the 
English or American thorn, is that of its rapid 
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growth. From the experiments made by this indivi- 
dual, it appears that the crab hedge will come to per- 
fection in one third less time than either the indige- 
nous or foreign thorn. 

The hemlock, in the opinion of Richard Peters, 
Esq. of Pennsylvania, is a plant of equal value with 
that of any other to be found in our country, for the 
formation of hedges. It retains its foliage through 
winter better than most of the resinous tribe. It 
grows more rapidly than the cedar, and can be raised 
with but little trouble, from the cones. It thrives 
well in the shade, and when in bloom, is the most 
beautiful of all its tribe. ‘The limbs grow horizontal- 
ly and longer than those of cedar. The layers will 
readily take root. The spring is the best season for 
transplanting them. The plant may be easily trim- 
med with the shears. 

In low, wet grounds, the willow makes a thrifty 
and substantial fence. The white mulberry will also 
form a good hedge, but bearing no thorns, and the 
leaves being attractive to cattle, they are apt to prey 
upon it. Its introduction, however, whether for 
hedges or for ornament, about a furm, is becoming a 
matter of deep importance, in consequence of the 
leaves affording the most nutritious and valuable kind 
of food in the rearing of silk worms. 

That hedges are cheaper and more durable than 
dead fences made of wood, is, we believe, the con- 
current opinion of nearly all the writers and experi- 
mentalists, both of Great Britain and this country. 
Cobbett says, that in this country, a hedge with dou- 
ble rows of the English white thorn, nine hundred 
feet in length, can be made, that will cost, when five 
years old, including plants, planting, cultivation and 
clipping, but fifty-three dollars. There are hedges 
now standing in England that are from one hundred 
to three hundred years old. From these data, the 
farmer can make his own calculations between the 
cost and relative value of worm fences and live 
hedges for enclosing. 

Another writer in the American Farmer, says, 
that a hedge of the American thorn, when seven 
years old, will cost fer every sixty perches, twenty - 
four dollars and seventy-five cents. Fora farm of 
one hundred acres, divided into ten fields, twenty- 
five hundred pannels of post-and-rail fence would be 
required, which at seventy-five cents a pannel, would 
amount to $1875. The hedge fence for this same 
farm, with similar divisions, at the foregoing esti- 
mate, would cost $1031, leaving a clear balance, in 
the original cost, of $844 in favour of the live fence. 
At the end of one hundred years, the hedge, with a 
small annual expenditure of labor upon it, will be as 
good or better than it was at the end of the first se- 
ven years. The post-and-rail fence, in the course of 
one hundred years, would require at least six renew- 
als. Surely no further illustrations upon this point 
need be made, to secure the early attention of the 
farmers of the west to this important part of their 
agricultural labors. It is to be borne in mind, moreo- 
ver, that hedges are not, like dead fences, liable to be 
blown down by the winds; nor ean they, like the latter, 
be readily overthrown by unruly animals. ‘They are 
better safe-guards around orchards, vineyards and 
gardens, to protect them against the depredations of 
men, than the common fences, and finally, they are 
ornamental in the highest degree to a farm, a matter 
that will not be overlooked by the husbandman of 
taste and intelligence. 

Another consideration in favour of an early resort 
to the live fences, arises from the fact, that in many 
parts of Kentucky and Ohio, the timber necessary 
for the construction of dead fences is becoming scarce. 
Such has been the excessive and wanton destruction 
of the forest trees in these states, that although it is 
less than half a century since the silence of the wil- 
derness was first broken by the sound of the axe, it 
is a lamentable fact, that many farms are already 
without the timber necessary for another renewal 
of their fences. This is a growing evil in the 





land, and no alternative will shortly be left our far- 
mers but the rearing of hedges. henever the ex- 
periment, with live fences, shall have been fairly 
made, we predict that the only regret of the agricul - 
turist will be, that he had not sooner entered upon the 
system, and thus preserved, at least a part of the 
oaks and poplars and chestnuts that once, in towering 
magnificence, spread their verdant branches over his 
lands. 

In conclusion, we propose to make a few observa- 
tions upon the best modes of Jessening the evils so 
loudly complained of by the western agriculturists, 
arising from their present system of enclosures. 

The first and most important step is that of pro- 
curing the passage of a law prohibiting, absolutely, 
the running at large of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
more especially hogs. ‘This is a measure that can 
work out no injury to the rich or the poor, but on the 
contrary, will confer signal advantages upon all classes 
of the community. No time should be Icst in cireu- 
lating petitions, praying the legislature for the pas- 
sage of such an act, and no candidate who will not 
pledge himself to advocate the passage of such a 
law, should hereafter receive the votes of a single 
husbandman, who is not willing to see his grains and 
his fruits, which have been nourished by the sweat 
of his brow, annually eat up or trampled down by 
hungry and unruly animals. Our legislators should 
be told, (for it isa lamentable fact, that many who 
are annually elected, have not the intelligence to 
make the discovery themselves,) that protecting the 
farms of their constituents from the depredations of 
lawless hogs and cattle, is a matter of deeper impor- 
tance,and better suited to their talents, than spending 
a session at the capitol, tinkering constitutions, or 
electing presidents. ‘The apathy of our farmers on 
this subject, is truly marvellous: they act and vote 
for representatives as if they themselves had nothing 
at stake. Instead of electing, as their Jegislators, 
experienced, intelligent and practical men, they suffer 
themselves, year after year, to be cajoled of their 
votes by political dem es, who have neither the 
inclination nor judgment for pursuing the interests of 
their constituents. We hesitate not in saying that a 
law of the kind here proposed, will do more in pre- 
serving the peace of neighborhoods, and in lessening 
the evils growing out of the want of permanent and 
substantial fences, than any other measure that can 
be suggested. 

In the second place, it is manifest that where stone 
abounds upon the surface of a farm, in such situa- 
tions, that it need not be hauled more than three or 
four hundred yards, sound policy will dictate the con- 
struction of stone fences in preference to those of 
dead timber. The economy of this system of enclo- 
sure, however, will greatly depend upon the manner 
of constructing the wall and the facility of procuring 
the material. But it is perfectly obvious that stone 
fences can never be generally adopted throughout the 
country. In certain situations and under certain cir- 
cumstances they will be found highly advantageous. 

Lastly, it has been made apparent, we think, that 
live fences or hedges, combine more economy, secu- 
rity and permanency than any other description of 
enclosures that has yet been adopted. We do not 
propose to re-enter upon the examination of their su- 
perior advantages. Enough, it is believed, has been 
said to secure for them the early attention of the far- 
mers of the west. From what has been advanced 
upon the rearing of hedges, it will be perceived that 
it requires six or seven years to bring one to perfec- 
tion. This is about the period that a common worm 
fence will last, provided it have some annual repairs. 
Young hedges need some kind of protection for the 
first three or four years from the depredations of ani- 
mals. The existing fences will answer very well 
for this purpose. If then those farmers who now 
have their grounds enclosed with dead timber, were 
forthwith to plant out beside their fences, hedges of 
thorn, locust, crab, or cedar, instead of an expensive 





and laborious renewal of the former at the end ¢f 
seven years, they would have in their places what jy 
England is emphatically called an ‘‘everlasting fence,» | 
most pleasantly ornamental to their farms, and 
senting an almost impervious barrier both to men 
animals. This, once attained, together with the 
sage of a law prohibiting the running at large of anj. 
mals, and the “‘fretting leprosy” of the land will be 
eradicated: the main leak being stopped, the farmers 
cup of bliss will be full. 


(From the Village Record.) 
LIME MANURE, &c. 
Shippensburg, Sept. 8, 1830. 
Messrs. A. §& C. Miner: 


GextLEmEN,—I own a small farm near this place, | 
and for many years back there has been used on the 
same a ton ora ton and a half of plaster of Pari 
yearly, and in my opinion for the last few years the 
plaster has done but little good to the crops. I have 
been informed that in Chester county the farmer 
have, in a great measure, given up the use of plaster, 
and have taken to liming their lands, and that they 
have found it their interest to continue the liming, 
Liming land has not been practised in this vicinity 
that I know of; and this fall or summer I proposed 
to my farmer to burn a kiln on the farm and try it o 
two or three fields, to which he agreed; but after in | 
quiring amongst his neighbors, who told him he 
would thereby ruin our land and get not more than 
half crops, we gave it up for the present. Now, 
gentlemen, as you live in the neighborhood of thom 
who I suppose do put lime on their lands, and havea 
good opportunity of knowing its effects—I take the 
liberty of asking you to favor me with a line on the 
subject, and if you please, mention the usual quantity 
put on an acre, and at what time it is put out, spring 
or fall, or both—with any hints on the subject that 
may be useful to one who knows nothing about it~ 
or if you would take the trouble to — a piece in 
your paper on the subject of liming land, I would en- 
deavour to have it re-published in the Franklin Re 
pository, which has a considerable circulation in our 
neighborhood. If liming is useful at all, it might 
then become a public benefit to our farmers here, as 
they are generally well supplied with a great plenty 
of limestone and timber to burn it with. Your at- 
tention will confer a favor on your most obedient ser- 


vant, Davip McCuverr. 
P. M. Shippensburg, Pe. 
To Davm McCciore, Ese. 


Sir,—To your letter, wishing information in te 
spect to the use of lime, as a manure, by the farmen 
ot Chester county, I reply with pleasure; happy to 
impart any information that may be useful to any 
portion of my fellow citizens. Lime is used as 2 
manure, extensively, in every part of Chester coun- 
ty, where it can be obtained. It is estimated that 
from five to eight hundred thousand bushels, are con- 
sumed, for that purpose yearly; and the beneficial 
effects of its free application, to all our soils is de 
monstrated, after an experience of more than thirty 
years, in the four-fold increased productiveness of | 
the land, and by the fact, that the best and most pru: | 
dent farmers, continue its use and‘in inereased quan- | 
tities. 

A proper dressing of lime per acre, is about forty 
bushels—a strong clay soil may receive double that 
quantity with advantage; the lighter loamy soils will 
be benefited by thirty bushels to the acre. My 
neighbor Abner Hoopes, one of the best farmers in 
this vicinity, put last year on two fields ninety bush- 
els to the acre. Within the borough, I purchased, 
six years ago, thirty-eight acres of land, twenty-six 
of which are arable; on the twenty-six acres, follow- 
ing the example and advice of experienced farmers, 
I put immediately 1800 bushels of lime. This at 
the kiln, in the valley, about six miles from home, 
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cost 124 cents per bushel, the price of hauling ad- 
fed, brought it > 17% cents. The effects have been 
rfectly satisfactory. eas 

On the subject of the mode of application, it may 
be proper to say, that the lime, as taken from the 
kiln, is placed in a heap convenient at once to the 
field and water, for the purpose of slaking, after 
which it is dropped on the land at suitable distances 
in heaps of about a bushel each, and then spread like 
manure. Experienced hands who can judge suffi- 
ciently well the quantity they distribute, often spread 
it from the tail of the cart. 

On what crops, or in what state the land should 
be when lime can be best applied, there is less diver- 
sity of opinion than formerly. More and more, opi- 
nion is settling down, to that expressed by Mr. John 
Gheen, an excellent farmer on the Brandywine. “It 
is of less consequence what state your land is in than 
the main chance—that is—put on the lime freely.” 
As a top dressing for grass its salutary effects are ad- 
mitted; but the most usual mode, and that which I 
should recommend, will be found in the custom here, 
connected with the most approved manner of farming, 
which I subjoin. 

A farm of one hundred acres of cleared land is di- 
vided into seven or eight fields, for the purpose of 
pursuing a judicious rotation of crops, which is 
deemed indispensable. A field of clover sod is care- 
fully turned down in the spring, as early as the frost 
will admit. On this field the dressing of lime is 
spread and well harrowed. Corn is then planted, 
taking care in laying out the furrows not to break 
the sod beneath. In preference to the plough, a hoe 
harrow is here in general use, for dressing the corn, 
and the sod not: broken at all, or not until the last 
dressing. As soon as the crop is ripe, the stalks are 
eut close to the ground and put up in shocks in the 
field to be husked at leisure; the stalks are hauled to 
the barn, and fed during the winter, to the cattle; 
much will be eaten, but the chief benefit I imagine 
ia derived from their being trodden into the barn- 
yard, absorbing juices which otherwise evaporate or 
wash away, and thus contributing to produce a large 

uantity of manure; the first object of every good 
er. 

The next spring, while another clover field is 
managed in the same manner, the ground on which 
corn had grown is put in either with oats or barley. 
When this crop is harvested, the ground is ploughed, 
and the chief manure of the barn-yard drawn upon it. 
Twenty cart loads, for two horses, is deemed a good 
dressing; and this quantity, you must be aware is 
only to be obtained by the best management. Spread- 
ing manure, ploughing a second time, sowing the 
wheat and applying six quarts of timothy seed to the 
acre; and in the following March six quarts of clover 
seed, are properly understood by you as well as by 
us. I may, however, remark, that nearly double the 
quantity of grass seed formerly used, is now sown, 
and with manifest advantage. Supposing eight fields 
on the farm, you will see that one will be in corn, 
one in oats or barley, one in wheat, and five in grass, 
enabling the farmer to feed cattle for the market or to 
keep a dairy as may best suit his taste. The number 
of cattle kept, however, by increasing the quantity of 
manure, enables the farmer, by the aid of lime, ra- 

idly to enrich his land, while, at the same time he 
increased its products and consequent profits. 

As a caution, permit me to say; expect no magical 
effects from lime; it will not operate suddenly like 
plaster of Paris; but be assured it will give body and 
strength and fertility to your lands; and a few years 
experience will convince you that lime, as a manure, 
is in the highest degree valuable. 

Cares Miner. 





Who is the best farmer? Not he who has the larg- 
est farm or the most land. But he who does all his 
work at the right time and in the right way. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW AND FAIR. 


The sixth annual Show and Fair of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Albemarle, was held on Friday and 
Saturday the 29th and 30th of October. We were 
gratified to remark that there was no falling off in the 
exhibition, or in theinterest it excited. The im- 
provement in the stock of horses and cattle was mani- 
fest; and the domestic manufactures, which constituted 
the main interest of the second day, were sich as to 
do infinite credit to the ingenuity, industry and good 
management of our fair country women. ‘They, 
themselves, honoured the occasion by their presence 
in considerable numbers, and conferred at once dignity 
and animation on the scene. 

We wish all manner of prosperity to the society, 
and success to it patriotic efforts——The institution of 
such associations has always been attended with great 
benefits wherever they have been established, and 
their objects prosecuted with zeal and intelligence. 
Those flowing from the agricultural society of Albe- 
marle, are already manifest in various forms of im- 
provement every where around us; but though its 
claim to be considered a benefactor of the county in 
every other particular should be denied it, its success 
in the attempt which we understand it is about to 
make to introduce the valuable stock of sheep which 
the skill and good management of Mr. Richard K. 
Meade, of Frederick county, have succeeded in form- 
ing to what seems to be the utmost desirable degree 
of perfection, would entitle the society to the lasting 
gratitude of the county. 

The Committe appointed to examine the horses 
shown.at the Agricultural exhibition held near Char- 
lottesville, on the 29th day of October, 1830, having 
performed that duty in the order designated in the 
printed advertisement of the said show, respectfully 
submit the following report: 

1. Horses. We award to Col. Jas. Barbour’s im- 
ported horse, Truffle, as being eminently calculated 
to improve the breed of turf and saddle horses, the 
first premium of $12. No other stallion was exhibited. 

To Col. James Barbour, for his imported mare 
Phantomia, by Phantom, the first premium of $8. 

To James Ross, for his brown mare by Trafalgar, 
the second premium of $6 

To Walter Coles, for his grey mare Camilla, by 
old Peacemaker, the third premium of $4, 

From the great number of brood mares exhibited, 
many of them very fine and well blooded, and the 
difference being so little between some of them, the 
Committee feel much difficulty in deciding between 
their comparative merits. The Committee would 
respectfully recommend to the Society the propriety 
of dividing the premiums in their future exhibitions, 
—— blooded horses and those calculated for the 

raft. 

To Benjamin Ficklin, for his grey filly, three years 
old, we award the first premium of $4. 

To William Woods, for his sorrel colt, three years 
old, the sécond premium of $3. 

To Daniel M. Railey, for his bay horse, three years 
old, the third premium of $2. 

To Peter Meriwether, for his sorrel colt of two 
years old, the first premium of $4. 

To Joseph Harper, for his brown filly, two years 
old, by Mountaineer, the second premium of $3. 

To George M. Woods, for his brown filly, by 
Mountaineer, the third premium of $2. 

To Col. James Barbour, for his imported sorrel filly 
one year old, out of Phantomia, by old Truffle, the 
first premium of $4. 

To Richard D. Simms, for his bay colt, one year 
old, by Fayette, the second premium of $3. 

To John A. G. Davis, for his sorrel colt, one year 
old, by Fayette, the third premium of $2. . 

Samvuex Carr, 

Tu. J. Ranpoirn, 
Geo. W. Kixsotvine, 
Wx. Woops. 





a 
me — the a a Committee to 
award pfemiums for cattle, make the following Yeport: 
For the best bull, Nelson Barksdale. 

For the 2d do. Hugh Minor. . . 
For the $d do. Viilliam H. Meriwether. 
For the _ ve than three nor less than 
one year old, John H. 
For the 2d best, Reuben iivie. 
For the $d do. George M. Woods. 
For the best cow, William Woods, 
For the 2d do. John Winn. 
For the 3d do. John H. Craven. 
For the best heifer, not more than three nor Jess 
than one year old, John H. Craven. 
For the 2d best Nelson Barksdale. 
For the 3d do. William Garth. 
For the best yoke of oxen, Wm. Woods. 
For the 2d do. Reuben Lewis. 
For the'$d do. John H. Craven. 
James Linpsay, 
JoserH Harper, 
Revsen Mavry. 


Report of the Judges on sheep at the Agricultural 
show and fair for the county of Albemarle, on, the 
29th and 30th of October, 1830. 


3. Sheep. "The Judges are sorry to report avery 
indifferent exhibition of shee, which eons only 


of two pens of lambs, said to be late;—they were cer- 
tainly not very well grown. We must say, however 
small and indifferent the sheep may have ap > 
that they were remarkably well clothed wi 

fleeces of fine wool, being considerably mixed with 
the Merino. It appears by a rule of the Society that 
it is imperative on Judges of sheep, swine, Sc., to 
award premiums; they have concluded, however, to 
award premiums of the second and third grades only. 

They award, therefore, to Col. William Woods, a 
premium of three dollars for his best ram, and a pre- 
mium of two dollars for his second best, placing them 
in the second and third grades. 

We award a premium of three dollars to Capt. 
George M. Woods, for the best pen of ewes, and a 
premium of two dollars to Col. William Woods, for 
the second best pen of ewes, placing them in the 
second and third grades—All which is respectfully 
submitted. Peter M. MeriwerTHer, 

Revusen Linpsay, 
H. Wurre. 


4. Domestic Manufactures. The Committee ap- 
pointed by the Albemarle Agricultural Society, to 
award premiums on linen and thread, and cotton 
fabrics, do award the following: 

To James O. Carr, for the best counterpane, $5. 

To Geo. M. Woods, second best, $3. 

To Mrs. Mildred M. Lewis, for the best pair of 
cotton hose, $2. 

To the same, 2d best, $1. 

To Mrs. A. D. Thom, for the best piece of negro 
shirting, $4. 

To the same for the best linen shirting, $5. 

To the same for the best thread and cotton shirt- 


ing, $4. 

Fone Atkinson, for the second best, $2. 

To Mrs. Mildred M. Lewis, for the best piece of 
summer coating, $5. 

To John Atkinson, for the second best, $4. 

To Mrs. Eliza A. Woods, for the best piece of linen 
diaper for tables, $5. 









‘o R. D. Durrett, second best, $3. 
To Mrs. Mildred M. Lewis, for the best cotton and 
thread diaper, $3. 

To America Do , second best, $2. 

To Mrs. A. D. » for dimity, $5. 

To Mrs. Eliza A. Woods, second best, $3. 

All which is respectfully reported. 
James Crarx, 
Joun Face, 
_ Cuarzes Brown. 
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The undersigned, appointed to exami estic 
woollen fabrics, report that they have awafded pre- 
tmaiums 4s follows: 

» To Mrs. R. Lindsay, for the best hearth rug, the 
first premium. , me 

To Mrs. James Clank, fopi#h@ best piece of wool 
flannel. : 

«To Mrs. A. D. Thal for the second best. 

To Mrs. James Clark, for the be8t piece of wool 
and cotton. . 

To Luty Payne forthe second do. 

To Mrs. James Clark, for the best piece of plaid. 

To John Atkinson, for the second do. 

To Mrs. E. Clark, for the best carpeting. 

To Mrs. R. Lindsay, for the second do. 

To Mrs. A. D. Thom, for the best piece of wear- 
ing cloth. 

To Mrs. James O. Carr, for the second do. 

To Mrs. R. D. Simms, a first premium for the best 
piece of vesting. 

To Benjamir Ficklin, for the best counterpane. 

To John Atkinson, for the second do. 

To Mrs. James Clark, a second premium for the 
best pair of blankets. 

To Miss Clark of Orange, for the best pair of hose. 

Tu Mrs. Thornton Rogers, for the second do. 

To Mr. John Lastly, a second premium for the 
best piece of negro clothing. —All of which is respect- 
fully submitted. James Linpsay, 

A. BroaDHEAD, 
Mann Pace. 


The society were highly gratified by an exhibition 
of several interesting specimens of raw silk, the pro- 
duce of the care and attention of Miss Margaret Duke, 
and of a piece of silk and cotton mixture, the manu- 
facture of the same young lady from native silk, for 
which a discretionary premium of $5 was awarded 
her. 

5. Agricultural Products. ‘The Committee ap- 
pointed to examine the Agricultural products exhibit- 
ed for premium at the exhibition and fair held in 
Charlottesville, on the 29th and 30th of October, 1830, 
have performed that duty, and respectfully submit 
the following report: 

They regret that but few articles of agricultural 
products were exhibited to them. Of the number, they 
award the premium of ten dollars to Dr. Frank Carr, 
for the best domestic wine, the pure juice of the grape, 
which they consider of very superior quality. ‘They 
further award the first premium of five dollars, to Mrs. 
Eliza A. Woods, for the best domestic cheese, it being 
of very superior quality, and the only objection to it 
being the want of age. ‘They award the second pre- 
mium of three dollars, to Mrs. Ellen Ficklin. 

They further award the premium of ten dollars to 
Dr. Mann Page, for the best hogshead of tobacco, 
made in the year 1829, tested by the bill of sale, (the 
hogshead having been sold fur $6 50 per ewt.) and a 
sample drawn by the Inspector, which they consider 
of very superior quality. Water Co.es, 

Reveen Lewis, 
Samvuev Cage. 


6. Suits of Clothes. The Committee appointed to 
examine and award premiums on domestic svits of 
clothes, have much pleasure in announcing to the so- 
ciety a considerable improvement, upon the exhibition 
of preceding fairs, in that branch of domestic manu- 
factures. Our pleasure has, however, been much di- 
minished by the difficulty of deciding between several 
very superior suits, and the fear of doing injustice 
where there was, apparently, so little difference. 

To Col. Wm. Woods’ suit of light grey, we have 
awarded the first premium of $8, and cannot forbear 
taking occasion to compliment the excellency, as re- 
gards texture and bleach, of his linen shirt and cravat. 
~ ‘To Mr. Reuben Lindsay, we award the second pre- 
mium of six dollars for his suit of blue of superior dye. 
Mr. Lindsay’s under clothes, (shirt and drawers) 
entirely of wool were excellent. 





The third premium of $4, we award to Col. James 
O. Carr’s suit of dark grey;—and such was the diffi- 
culty of deciding between his, and that of Mr. Wim. 
Dabney, of the sme colour, that we regret exceed- 
ingly, that we have not another premium at our dis- 
cretion; and should be very much gratified if the so- 
ciety would award to Mr. Dabney a discretionary pre- 
mium of the same amount.—All of which is respect- 
fully suymitted. Daniet M. Ratcey, 
Joun W. Gantt, 
Ricuarp Duke. 


The above report was adopted by the society, with 
the exception of the discretionary premium recom- 
mended by the committee in favor of Mr. Dabney; the 
society having adopted a regulation forbidding any 
discretionary premium, except for an article of new 
invention. Frank Carr, Sec’ry. 


WOOL. 


The. Foreign Quarterly Review has an article on 
the German: Wool Trade, from which we gather the 
following facts: 

From 1814 to 1819, the annual amount of wool 
imported into England from Germany increased from 
3,595,145 Ibs. to 4,557,938 lbs.; and in 1828 it was 
no less than 23,110,822 lbs. At the same periods 
the annual amounts of wool imported into England 
from N. 8S. Wales, were $2,971—7,284—and 
1,603,512 Ibs. Some of the N.S. W. wool is said 
to be fully equal to the best from Saxony.—Great 
efforts are now made to improve the breed of sheep in 
Russia, as well as in Silesia, Bohemia, Poland, &c. 
Merinoes are also spreading into Italy. Spain has lost 
her credit; many of the best flocks of merinoes were 
driven to France by Napoleon’s Generals, and those 
that remain, have become so degenerate, as not to be 
worth more than one third as much as the same stock 
of sheep in Germany.—The average weight of a 
German merino fleece is from 24 to 3 lbs—The 
average annual production of wool in England is 
111,160,560 lbs —Journal of Humanity. 
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TABLE GRAPES. 
Columbia, S. C. Oct. 26, 1830. 
Mr. Smita: . 

Sir,—I have sometime since promised, rather in- 
discreetly, to furnish for your most valuable agricul - 
tural journal, an article on the culture of the grape, 
principally for the table, for private gardens, and also 
for those who furnish the markets with this most 
elegant fruit. Having been requested to do so, I did 
not know how to refuse, although I was certain that 
there are many persons much more able to do justice 
to such a subject than I am; I must, however, redeem 
my promise, calculating on your and your geaders’ in- 
dulgence fur the many unavoidable imperfections of 
the article; for I am not a gardener, and I must rest 
my hopes of indulgence on my wish to do all in my 
power to promote so important a culture. 

It is difficult and perhaps unnecessary to distin- 
guish accurately between table and wine grapes. 
Many persons suppose that it is with grapes as it is 
generally with apples, and that, as the best cider-ap- 
ples are not fit to eat, the grapes used for wine are 
not palatable. Itis not so. All the grapes that I 
have seen that make good wine, are more or less good 
for the table, and some of them are even eminent for 
both uses. It is true that some of the most esteemed 
table grapes are very indifferent for wine, such as the 
family of the ‘“Chasselas,” and others which make 
only a flat and weak wine, and although they are 
exceedingly pleasant and sweet to the taste, they con- 
tain but little Saccharine matter. It requires, there- 
fore, an experienced palate to enable one to pronounce 
certainly on the quality of a grape for wine by its 





— 
taste alone. But if some of the best table grapes are 
not suitable to make good wine, there are but few of 
the best wine grapes which are not also a very plea. 
sant and delicious fruit. ‘Their qualities for this, are, 
however, very various, and are adapted also to dif. 
ferent purposes: some being only suitable for immedj- 
ate use, while others.can be easily kept a long time, 
not only on the vine, but also after they have been 
gathered. It might be useful to make a full enume 
ration of them with the particular properties of each; 
but besides my inability to do so, it would render this 
atticle much too long. I shall therefore merely say, 
that those grapes which have a thin juice may be 
looked upon as unsuitable to. be kept long, and that 
those whose pulp or flesh. is firm and cracking, may 
be kept more or less long as they possess more or less 
of these qualities. ‘These last, are also the most fit 
for raisins. 

The grape may be termed the fruit par eacellence; 
for besides its various and most delicious flavors. it 
has deservedly the reputation of being most whole- 
some, and, when it is perfectly ripe, it is said to re 
store invalids toa healthy state, and to obviate the 
disorders of the stomach in dyspeptic persons. Its beau- 
ty is alsoof the first order, and many plants, which are 
cultivated with no other object than this quality, are 
very inferior in this respect tothe grape. A plant, 
therefore, so eminently possessed of all these desira- 
ble qualities deserves the utmost care in its cultivation. 

The principles of its culture, whether on a large 
scale in the fields for wine, or on a small one in gar- 
dens, for the fruit are necessarily the same; yet the 
protection afforded in gardens, by walls, houses, Xe, 
together with the greater fertility of the soil, render 
it, in these, generally more successful. One of the 
principal aims in planting a vine, whether a cutting 
or a rooted plant, ought to be to do it in such a man- 
ner that the roots will be induced to go deeply into 
the soil in search of a permanent supply of moisture; 
for, if the roots run horizontally at a small depth, 
they will, in a rainy season, supply the plant with a 
superabundance of water, and in dry weather, this 
supply wili be stopped or considerably lessened; and 
these two extremes must be injurious. It is thus that 
this most destructive disease of the grape, the rot, is 
supposed by judicious and intelligent persons to be 
produced. Mr. George J. F. Clarke, of St. Augus- 
tine, a gentieman of great observation and sagacity, 
in an interesting article in the Southern Agriculturist 
for this month, attributes the rot of the grape to this 
alternation of dry and wet weather, and in this, I 
perfectly agree with him. (This rot is a different 
disease from the mildew of the north.) ‘The month 

May and part of June are usually very hot and 

y; and although the vine does not appear to be 
much destressed or suffering, yet the change of colour 
in the leaves, particularly the lower ones, shews that 
something is notright. During this time the earth is 
dry to a considerable depth, inore so, perhaps, than 
most people are aware of. After three or four weeks of 
such a drought, an abundance of rain comes, which 
supplies the thirsty vine with a superfluous quantity 
of water, particularly when the upper, also called 
“day light-roots” have never been suppressed, as 
they ought to be every wiater. The consequence of 
this is, that the young fruit is drowned, in a manner, 
by it, and it rots. This is certainly the fact, whether 
it be accounted for correctly or not: this shows the 
necessity of providing against this cause, which, if 
duly done, the effect must cease. 

For the vine, then, a soil oucht to be selected deep 
and permeable. A trench two or three feet deep 
made, and the bottom strewed with a compost made 
of well rotted vegetable matter, manure from the 
cow-pen, and as much as possille, of the debris of 
old buildings, old mortar, plaistering or any other 
coarse materials containing lime. These ingredients 


being well mixed, are to be spaded in the bottom of . 


the trench, so as to incorporate them well with the 
bottom soil. On this, the vine is to be planted, with 
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the roots as sound and as long as practicable, if 
rooted plants are used, (otherwise the cuttings are 
placed somewhat obliquely,) the roots are spread 
evenly, and covered with the surface soil taken from 
the trench, reserving the lower soil which is less fer- 
tile for the top; it is best not to fill up the trench at 
once, but rather to do it gradually and in the course 
of several years, this will induce the lower roots to 
descend into the rich bed below, acquire strength, 
and enable them to supply the vine with due nou- 
rishment, without the assistance of the upper roots, 
which are to be suppressed every year as said above. 
The better to prevent the growth of these day-light- 
roots, it is thought advisable to fill up the trench, as 
it is done gradually, with the poorest soil or sand. 
It appears to me that a vine thus planted will not be 
liable to these injurious alternations of dryness and 
moisture.—This must not be looked upon as a mere 
plausible theory; for it is, to some extent, the Euro- 
ean practice, which, though not given in the books 
or this object, is probably the principal reason of its 
having been adopted there, although perhaps this is 
unknown to the writers. ‘The practice of cutting off 
yearly the “day-light-roots” to the depth of six to 
ten inches, is almost universal in all Europe; although 
the preventing of the rot is not given as the reason, 
it may have originally been the cause of its adoption. 
Iam fully aware that this manner of planting is 
liable to objections, as it offers a violent opposition to 
nature which generally produces the roots of plants 
where they are most likely to answer her purpose. 
It is true, that, generally speaking, trees ought not to 
be planted deeper than they grow naturally, and 
that, if it be done, nature will make an effort to pro- 
duce another set of roots in their usual places, and 
this will be to the detriment of the lower old roots, 
which will thereby suffer much, and, in many cases, 
perish entirely, to the great injury of the tree. This 
is true, and perhaps, philosophical reasoning, but we 
must also take experience for our guide, and it shows 
that the vine endures these encroachments on its ha- 
bits. Neither ought we to view the habits of plants 
in their native state and in our forests as being pre- 
cisely those which they would assume in different 
situations. In the woods, the ground is covered with 
leaves and other vegetable matter, which besides the 
shade of the trees, &c. protect the shallow roots from 
the direct influence of the sun and air, and compen- 
sate in a great degree thé&vant of the depth which 
is here proposed to be given to the vine in more open 
situations. ‘The moisture preserved on the surface of 
the ground, in the woods, by this shade ard covering 
of leaves, &c. must be somehow compensated, and 
it seems to be best done by planting at a greater 
depth. Those, however, who may object pusitively 
to this deep planting, may come neer it by filling 
partly the trench with the earth fron the surface, 
enriched with well rotten compost 1s above stated, 
and if they be careful to suppress yearly the upper 
roots, the lower ones will most prebably acquire suf- 
ficient depth and strength to answer the desired pur- 
pose. Supposing the vines, cuttings or roots, planted 
as directed before, it matters not that their tops are 
below the general surface of the ground, because the 
trench will not be filled up for two or three years, 
when this objection will no ionger exist. Rooted 
vines ought to be so planted ss to leave only two or 
three buds above the ground.rather less than more, 
according, however, to the sze and strength of the 
individual plant. Cuttings should be planted so as to 
show only one bud above the ground, and the second 
just below the surface. Vines planted with these 
recautions will grow ver’ vigorously, and ought to 
ave stakes to which the shoots are to be neatly tied 
with some soft substance,so as not to injure the ten- 
der bark. It is best to suffer cuttings to raise only 
one shoot, the others beiig carefully rubbed or broken 
off. On rooted plants:wo or three shoots may be 
suffered to grow accoding to their strength. In 





either case the lower side shoots or “interleaves” 
should be cut off above their first leaf, as high as it 
is intended to prune the following, winter, and all 
above that, are suffered to grow as they please. The 
main shoots should not be topped. There is a diver- 
sity of opinion as to the best season for taking off 
these “interleaves,” and also as to the manner of 
doing it. Some advise their being broken or pilfiched 
close off as soon as they appear, others Jeave them 
till about mid-summer, and then break or cut them 
off so as to leave one or two leaves on them; I prefer 
the latter mode, as being the least opposed to the ob- 
ject which nature may have in view in producing 
them, whatever that may be. It might, perhaps, be 
still better to leave them altogether. 

The following winter, the shoots produced from 
the cuttings, if pruned at all, are to be cut down to 
one good bud or two at most, if the growth has been 
very strong, and those produced from the rooted vines 
are to be pruned according to their size, vigor, and 
the object one has in view. If very strong and the 
object is to cover an arbor, espalier or wall, they may 
be left about two or three feet high, and when all 
danger of late spring frosts is over, break off all the 
shoots below the two upper ones; these are to be 
trained up and treated in the same manner the fol- 
lowing winter, so that in three or four years, the ar- 
bor will be nearly covered over. When the height 
is not desired soon, these strong shoots are to be 
pruned down to two or three buds, and raised gradu- 
ally to the height wanted. In pruning vines, there 
is generally much more danger of leaving too much 
wood than of pruning too short. When the vine has 
attained nearly the extent intended, all the weak 
shoots of the preceding year, and also all those that 
are misplaced or too crowded, are to be cut off close 
to the old wood, and the other cut down to two, 
three or more buds, according to the situation and 
vigor of the shoot. It is sometimes desirable to fill 
up a vacancy, and this may be done by selecting a 
very strong shoot, and leave it as long as convenient, 
so that it be still stout at the place where it is cut off, 
and suffer only two or three buds to grow, rubbing off 
all the others, unless one should be much wanted for 
filling up a vacancy on the side. By pruning very 
short, the buds left will produce a very strong 
growth, and the fruit generally bears a proportion to 
the branch that produces it. 

It is desirable that grapes for the table should not 
only be very good, but as handsome as their nature 
will admit. T’o attain this object any thing that may 
affect them injuriously is to be removed from the 
clusters. ‘The claspers, for example, if left, are apt 
to twist round a bunch of grapes, and if it be not re- 
moved in time, will injure it greatly. When any ac- 
cidents or disease happen to any of the berries, such 
ought to be cut off with a small pair of scissors, 
taking off the little stem of the berry clese to the 
main stem of the bunch. Some even thin them in 
this manner when the bunches are too compact. The 
consequence of this operation is, that the berries 
have more room, ripen better and grow larger, and 
make a much better appearance. ‘The leaves that 
grow near the fruit ought never to be pulled off; it 
is never done without injuring it, unless perhaps 
when the fruit is ripe. If, however, some necessi- 
ty should occur to take away leaves so situated, it 
ought to be done with a knife or scissors so as to leave 
the stem of the leaf. 

After the second pruning of such vines as were 
raised from cuttings, or the weak ones from roots, 
which have hitherto been left very short, they are 
treated as the strong rooted ones were at the first 
pruning, and continued in the same manner as being 
two or three years younger. 

In planting a vine to be trained against a wall or 
fence, it ought to be placed at the distance of at least 
two feet from it, and incline it gradually to it. A 
good manner of training them against a wall is to 


leave the first strong shoot about three or four feet 
high; suffer only two buds to grow on it, that they 
may form strong shoots, and ¢rain them hori 
one on each side. ‘The next winter, prune 
suitable length, and leave also only two buds 
to grow. ‘The upper one ofthese is trai 
tension of the line of the two first, that is 
tally, and the other bud obliquely, so tha 
shoots be at equal distances from each. othery 
continue in this manner till gge wall, espalier, or 
bower is complete. Some vines are so vigorous and 
gigantic in their growth as not to be restrained; 
these, of course require a great space, and I have 
been obliged to double an arbour to find room for the 
vines to expand, and now they have scatcely room 
enough. Others, though healthy, are much less in 
their dimensions, and are unfit for covering arbours; 
these are to be planted nearer each other, and trained 
up a low frame in the form of a fan or any other ac- 
cording to fancy: they require shorter pruning than 
the former. 

After grapes are ripe, they may be preserved for a 
long time on the vines by putting them in thin linen, 
cotton or paper bags, by which they are protected 
against birds and insects which would otherwise de- 
vour them: they may also be kept after they have 
been gathered in various ways; but as the modes of 
doing this are found in books that are in the hands of 
every body, I need not say any thing about it. 

Here, then, I must terminate this long and tedious 
epistle, by assuring the new proprietors of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, that I sincerely wish them all the suc- 
cess which so worthy an undertaking merits. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
N. Hersemont. 











SILK. 


Believing that the culture of silk might be made a 
source of profit to this country, we have occasionally 
called to the subject the attention of our readers; and 
we are pleased to learn that it has excited some in- 
quiry and investigation, which, if prudently conducted, 
bid fair to produce important results. The premiums 
offered by the H. H. and F. Agricultural Society, we 
trust, have done some good in the cause, by directing 
the efforts of individuals who might not otherwise 
have been induced to enter the untravelled road of 
experiments. At the approaching anniversary [to be 
held at Northampton, we expect there will be occu- 
lar evidence thattold Hampshire has not been sound 
asleep upon the subject. It is hoped there will be 
numerous specimens of American silk exhibited. 

We have had occasion to examine some American 
sewing silk; and, though it is generally inferior in 
some respects to European silk, yet, we are told, that 
when well made, it is, except the blue, preferred to 
that. One important point, in which the Americans 
fail, is the coloring; which is usually of a dull, dingy 
hue, and makes but a sorry appearance by the side of 
the bright and glossy skeins of Italy. . Ours is not so 
well twisted as foreign silk; and a great deal of it is 
so uneven that one would almost think it had been 
purposely made to imitate strings of onions: of course 
such silk is worthless, for no tailor or sempstress will 
use it if any other can be obtained. 

But our people make some very good silk. The 
color is fair, the twisting neat and tight, -and the 
thread even. This is preferred befure the foreign ar- 
ticle, because it is stronger. We have recently been 
presented with a few skeins of such silk, made the 
last season by Mrs. Shaw, of Belchertown. It cer- 
tainly reflects great credit upon the lady for her skill 
and ingenuity. Some of the skeins are too fine for 
ordinary use, and one excels in fineness any thing of 
the kind we ever saw, and is nevertheless a triple 
thread. A skein of red silk amongst it has been pro- 
nounced, by a good judge, to be English; but an indi- 
vidual who is in the constant habit of using sewing 
silk, declared his conviction that it was American, 
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though superior in quality to any European silk that 
could be obtained. wo sticks of twist, were includ- 
ed in the present, and we think we may challenge 
our friends, the merchants, to find betéer on their 
shelves. 

We were highly gratified to receive the above spe- 
cimen from a friend; and will comply with his request 
to place-it in a conspicuous situation in our office 
whe may be seen—JV. Hamp. paper. 


> aay 
ORNAMENTAL TREE. 
Mr. Situ: Oxford, Nov. 2, 1830. 

I have a tree from Mr. Prince of Long Island, 
called the Chinese Alanthus, or Tree of Heaven, so 
called in Japan; it came to me after being on board of 
several vessels and had been done up so well, that it 
would have stood the test to Europe and back, and 
then have lived. I received it in the spring of 1828, 
it was then about four feet three inches long; the first 
year it could not be expected to grow much, but last 
year the leaves on it were measured; several were 
from four feet nine, to four feet ten inches long; this 
year has been very dry with us, and the leaves are 
only about four feet, but the tree has so much taken 
the attention of strangers and made such a growth, 
that yesterday I measured its heighth, which was 
eighteen feet nine inches; and can only be called two 
year’s growth: it has no limbs and is very straight 
and ornaimental. 

I have some rooted Grape Vines for sale. 

Joun W1xxIs. 














INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


From the Baltimore American. 
RAIL ROADS AND CANALS. 


The Charleston papers inform us that about six 
miles of the Rail-road leading from that city are com- 
pleted, and that the work is in rapid progress. ‘They 
also announce the arrival of a locomotive engine, made 





in New York. As soon as a section of the Road is | gy 


finished it is brought into operation for the passage of 
passenger carriages. 

The Petersburg, (Va.) Rail-road Company, we ob- 
serve, are making preparations for an active and vigor- 
ous prosecution of their work in the ensuing spring. 
They have invited proposals for furnishing the requi- 
site timber for siz sections of the road, of ten miles 
each. 

The New Castle and Frenchtown Rail-road Com- 
pany have the whole of their line under contract for 

aduation. We mentioned a few days ago that the 

amden and Amboy Rail-road Company had invited 
proposals for furnishing $0,000 stone blocks for the 
construction of that road. The road has since been 
commenced at Camden. 

The enginecrs of the Lexington and Ohio Rail-road 
are still engaged in the surveys of the route of the 
road. The result, so far as they have advanced, 
shows that the country is peculiarly favourable for the 
construction of the work. 

The Annual Report of the Baltimore and Susque- 
hanna Rail-road Company, containing a detailed ac- 
count of the proceedings of the past year, and of the 
measures contemplated to be pursued during the pre- 
sent, has been so recently published as to leave us 
nothing to add, at this time, to the information it af- 
fords, in relation to the progress and prospects of the 
undertaking. 

In reference to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road, 
which may justly be called the parent scheme, we 
have, for the reason just stated, but little to add to the 
fund of information recently given to the community. 
The First Division of thirteen miles continues to be 
kept in active and profitable operation by the numerous 
visiters, citizens, and strangers from all parts of the 
‘country, who are daily making excursions on it. The 
various parts of the unfinished lines are advancing 


with a steady progress, and will soon contribute their 
share of interest and productiveness to the general un- 
dertaking. A committee of the Board, we learn left 
this city at the beginning of the last week for the pur- 
pose of locating the depot at Frederick. We observe 
that a general meeting of the citizens was to have been 
held on Friday last, in relation to this particular sub- 


ject. @ 

The Westfield (Mass.) Register states that “in con- 
sequence of the failure of the water in Southwick 
ponds, the Canal had not been navigable between 
that place and Granby, Con. for the last two or three 
months.” 

The Leesburg Genius of Liberty states that three 
breaches have taken place in the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal between Seneca and the old locks. ‘This 
unfortunate occurrence is ascribed to the unskilful 
method observed in the construction of the wall, or 
stone work, which is based upon a shoulder of earth, 
some distance from the bottom of the canal. This 
shoulder, it appears, upon becoming saturated with 
water, yields to the pressure of the wall above, until 
the whole mass becomes a heap of ruins.” 

The navigation of the Union (Penn.) Canal, which 
had been suspended for want of an adequate supply of 
water at the summit level, was resumed a short time 
since, and is expected to continue until “the close of 
the season,” in other words, until impeded by ice. 
Some of the sections of the Pennsylvania State Canal 
have also been re-opened, after a suspension attributa- 
ble, we infer, to the same cause. The long continu- 
ing impediment presented by the ice in winter, and 
the occasional, and equally disadvantageous interrup- 
tion, because of iis uncertainty, arising from the 
drought of summer, are drawbacks of a most serious 
character to canals, and, from the nature of the works, 
cannot be countervailed by human ingenuity. From 
these and other disadvantages attendant on canals, 
rail-roads are entirely exempt; but if in all other 
points the two modes of transportation were equal,— 
which, by the by, is far from being the case,—the 
simple fact that rail-roads are equally practicable at 
seasons, would of itself be sufficient to decide the 
scale in their favour. 

By the following article from the Philadelphia Sen- 
tinel, which we have had in type for some days, it 
will be seen that great progress has been made in the 
extended scheme of Canal navigation adopted by the 
State of Pennsylvania. So much capital has been 
already expended, and the plan has advanced so far 
towards completion, that it cannot now be abandoned 
for another, although manifestly superior. ‘There can 
be no doubt, however, that when completed, the State 
will realize all the benefits which that system of inter- 
communication is capable of affording. 

From the Philadelphia Sentinel. 


Tue Canats.—We learn with great satisfaction, 
that all the state canals which had been authorised 
by the Legislature to be placed under contract, will 
be completed for navigation by the 15th of Novem- 
ber ensuing. ‘ 

The water has already been let into two hundred 
miles of Canal, which is now navigable, and the local 
newspapers inform us that the Delaware, the North 
and West Branch, and additional,portions of the Wes- 
tern and Juniata divisions are now filling, making a 
further navigation of one hundred and fifty miles.—— 
The remainder of the authorised Canals will be com- 
pleted by the 15th of November. 

By the Ist of December, the grading, bridging, &c. 
of forty miles of the road-way of the Columbia and 
Philadelphia Rail-road will be finished ready for lay- 
ing the rails. 

here is now a continuous line of Canal from Phil- 
adelphia by the Schuylkill, Union and Pennsylvania 
Canals, to Augwich, near Huntingdon, on the Junia- 
ta, a distance by the Canals of two hundred and forty 
miles. The line will be extended twenty miles fur- 
ther within the present year. The whole line from 
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Johnstown, at the western side of the Alleghany 
mountain, a line of upwards of one hundred miles 
will be navigable by the Ist of November. . This will 
leave a space of but seventy-eight miles between Hun. 
tingdon and Johnstown to be completed, in order to 
effect the connection by canal and portage between the 
navigable waters of the vast valleys of the Ohio and 
Mississippi and the city of Philadelphia. 

he canal communication from Philadelphia to the 
valley of the Wyoming, will be established in a few 
days. ‘The distance from Philadelphia to Wyoming 
is two hundred and sixty miles. 

It will be cause of great satisfaction to all the citi. 
zens of the commonwealth, if by the meeting of the 
legislature it shall be officially announced by the 
Board of Canal Commissioners that so much of the 
Canal and Rail-way as has been authorized by law to 
be constructed, has been actually finished—The ex. 
tent of the obligations of the state may be then ag. 
curately ascertained, and the legislature will be able 
to decide what further obligations may be entered into, 
commensurate with the means of the state, and 
with existing general interests. 

The members of the present board of Commission- 
ers we believe have personally visited all the divisions 
of the canal under their care, and have used every 
proper means to insure economy in the expenditures, 
and to effect the rapid completion of the works, and 
we are desirous to award them full credit for their ef- 
ficient exertions and judicious arrangements. 


The present board consists of Messrs. J. S. Ste | 


venson, (President,) James Clarke and Jokn Mitch- 
ell. 
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MISCHLLANZBOUS. 





CURIOSITY. 


Florida abounds with lakes or ponds from a few 
yards to a mile in diameter—the banks are some- 
times sloping, but generally abrupt. The water is 
often of great depth. A circumstance occurred 4 
few days since which shows the manner in which 
they are formed. This country is based on a porous 
shell rock of the most recent, or tertiary formation, 
which is penetrated in every direction by streams of 
various magnitudes, from the rivulet to — 
rivers. The Waucissa which rises in Jefferson 
county, is supposed to discharge a larger quantity of 
water thaa James River at Richmond. The Wakulla 
is also a considerable river at its first appearance. It 
is supposed to discharge the waters of Lake Jackson 
and the Iamonia. Between the fountain of the 
Wakulla and these lakes a number of smaller ones 
occur at intervals. The water is deep and transpea- 
rent at all seasens, indicating a constant supply and 
discharge by subterraneous channels. About four 
miles southwest from Tallahasse, in their vicinity, 
a lake of about an acre in extent was recently 
formed. We are told that a party were fire 
hunting deer, and had passed the spot but a few mo- 
ments previously—The earth which was covered 
with large trees, fell with a tremendous crash, and 
the frightened huntsnen fled in consternation. The 
spot has since been vsited by some gentlemen from 
this place—they state that it is from forty to fifty 
feet from the surface to the water, the depth of 
which was not ascertained. The banks are —s 
perpendicular. The sink is surrounded by high san 
ridges. [Tallahasse Floridian. 


Georcia Corron Cree.—Our correspondent at 
Milledgeville writes us, tiat the cotton cropfin the 
upper part of the state, alhough short, will not be 
greatly deficient as was stpposed some six weeks 
since. Rains and favorable weather had improved 
the plant considerably. Belew on the road from Sa- 
vannah to Milledgeville, the sotton looked miserable, 
and will produce but little. [ Georgian. 
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Bartmore, Fray, Nov. 12, 1830. 








Our own Concerns.—We feel assured that we 
shall be excused for transferring the following article 
to our columns, when it is considered, that all we 

, both of good name and the world’s goods, is 
involved in the issue of our present undertaking. 
The Editor of the Baltimore Patriot will accept our 
thanks for his liberal and handsome, as well as timely 
notice of our labours; and we assure him, as well as 
our subscribers, that so far as untiring industry and 

intentions are concerned, the future numbers of 
the Farmer shall not suffer in a comparison with any 
of those heretofore published. We may also be per- 
mitted to congratulate ourselves upon another com- 
imentary notice of the Farmer. Ata meeting re- 
cently held at Wheeling, Va. the object of which 
was to form a new settlement in the state of Illinois, a 
report and plan of the association was presented and 
pted; and among the items of the plan there was 
one to furnish a Reading Room and Library to con- 
tain a copy of various newspapers and periodicals, 
and twenty copies of the American Farmer. 

Such notices of our Jabours, coming too from sach 
sources, are highly gratifying to our feelings, and 
will stimulate us to the exertion of all our abilities, 
not only to obtain, but to deserve them in future. 





(From the Baltimore Patriot.) 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


As we anticipated, the late change in the editor- 
ship of this truly excellent Agricultural paper, has in 
no respect detracted from its merits, but on the con- 
trary, there is an evident improvement in all its de- 
partments, leaving no room to doubt its continued un- 
rivalled usefulness to the agricultural interests of the 
country. There is on every page of the Farmer, un- 
der its present management, an evidence of untiring 
industry, application, and practical acquaintance with 
the subjects on which it treats, that should recom- 
mend it to every farmer. Indeed we do not see how 
any farmer, in the present state of agriculture, can 
= ly dispense with this most valuable work. We 

ave heard of several gentlemen declaring they would 
not be without the American Farmer for ten times 
the amount of its annual subscription. One gentle- 
man, now a rich planter in North Carolina, said a 
few weeks since, that he owed his success in agricul- 
tural pursuits to information derived from its pages, 
and he mentioned a single instance as illustrative of 
the remark. He had pursued a particular system of 
growing wheat, until he had almost ruined his land, 
making at the same time most miserable crops. But 
it was the practice in the whole neighborhood, and 
no one thought of the fault being in the mode of cul- 
tivation, but attributed the decline in crops and im- 
poverishment of land to causes beyond their control. 
An article in the American Farmer, pointing out the 
errors of the practice caught his notice, and he de- 
termined to try the experiment; he did so, and the 
result has been a complete renovation of his land; 
abundant crops, and an independency; while his neigh- 
bors, obstinately adhering to the systems their fathers 
taught them, and rejecting what they call “book 
farming,” still continue to reap their scanty crops 
from their starved and impoverished fields.—This 
gentleman declared that he would not be deprived of 
the knowledge he obtained through the American 
Farmer fur one thousand dollars; and that it had al- 
ready been worth more than that sum to him. Anoth- 
er gentleman in Connecticut, and another in Dela- 
ware expressed the same sentiments. Such testimo- 
ny, coming as it does from the three great divisions 
of the country, the northern, middle and southern 
states—and this, too, voluntarily made, without con- 





cert, and unsolicited by the editor or proprietors, is 


the highest tribute that can be paid to the excellen- 
cies of a public Journal. 

We are glad to learn, that many of the oldest and 
most respectable subscribers to the Farmer, have ex- 
pressed their entire approbation of the late change of 
editors, and volunteered a continuance of their cor- 
respondence, while at the same time many new and 
valuable correspondents have been added to list. 

In a conversation with the editor, we learn, that 
the demand for complete sets of the Farmer from 
the commencement of its publication, has been so 
great that very few, probably not more than a dozen, 
can now be made up. This is tobe regretted, as a 
reprint of such an immense work is out of the ques- 
tin. ‘The proprietors, however, have determined to 
continue to dis of them at five dollars a volume, 
or fifty-five dollars for a complete set,—the subscrip- 
tion price, while they shall last, and we would re- 
commend those who may wish to obtain this valuable 
work, which undoubtedly contains the greatest and 
most complete body of agricultural information of any 
work now extant, to lose no time in securing it. We 
are also informed that there are a superabundance of 
a few of the volumes, which will be sold separately. 

We have deemed it but just and proper to say thus 
much of a publication so deserving, and we hope our 
brother editors will join us in rendering this justice 
by copying this article or taking some other appro- 
priate notice of the subject of it. 





Forg1cn News——Upon consideration, we have 
concluded to publish no more foreign news. It is 
presumed that all of our subscribers take newspapers, 
through the medium of which they must generally 
receive foreign intelligence before it can reach them 
in the Farmer; besides, it is impossible to do any 
thing like justice to it in the small space to which 
we are necessarily confined. Such articles however, 
as have a bearing upon our agricultural interests, and 
the markets, will continue to receive attention. 


Sirx.—We observe in the report of the Washing- 
ton county agricultural society of Pennsylvania, the 
award of eight dollars to Mrs. Bombarger, for one 

nd of the best sewing silk; and six dollars to Miss 
. “on Howe, for the 2d best. The committee on this 
subject remark: 

‘We would here express our regret at seeing so lit- 
tle sewing’silk on our table-—That presented by Mrs. 
Bombarger, and Miss Howe, was of an excellent qual- 
ity, possessing all the strength of the best imported 
sewing silk; but we consider it strange that so little 
attention has been paid to this profitable branch of in- 
dustry, and would urge a still further trial. 

“The question of its practicability we consider as 
already settled. Facts shew clearly that our soil and 
climate are both admirably adapted to the growth of 
silk. The leaves of the native Mulberry, a tree which 
grows spontaneously and abundantly throughout our 
country, answer for feeding the Silk Worm equally 
well with the Italian, and the specimens of American 
silk lately sent to France, has, after trial, been pro- 
nounced equal to any in the world. Mr. Rapp, of 
Economy, has been very successful in raising the silk 
worms and is now ready to commence the manufac- 
ture—so that we may calculate on a market for co- 
coons the next season.” e 








Acricutturat Socteties.—We of course cannot 
pretend to give full reports of all the agriculural ex- 
hibitions in so extensive a range of country, and 
must therefore content ourselves with brief extracts. 
Wasuincton Pennsytvania AGRICULTURAL Soc. 

Extract from the Report. 

By order of the board of directors, the subscribi 
committee present to the public the annexed gene 
report of the late Exhibition and Cattle Show, held 
on the 20th ‘and 21st ult. ‘This is the ninth exhibi- 


= 
operation, aud instead of losing its interest in public 
favour, (as many similar institutions have done. in 
this state) it is our impression that it is i 
popularity and increased interest with our 
ral and manufacturing classes, in propértion) ag its, 
usefulness becomes evident. This impression, we 
believe, is fully warranted by the facts eonnected 
with this year’s exhibition—Although the weather 
was unfavorable, the show, in every department “was 
good, and in some, superior to that of any former oc- 
casion. The crowd of interested and gratified 
tators was unusually great, yet, as might be expect~ 
ed, from the character of our population, and the ju- 
dicious regulatious of the committee of arrangement, 
the whole business was conducted with much spirit, 
regularity and despatch. 
HORSES. 


There were twenty-one stallions entered for pre 
miums, from which the committee selected the fol- 
lowing as most worthy; and on their recommen- 
dation, the board of directors have awarded the fol- 
lowing premiums:— 


Hamilton Vankirk, best blooded stallion for 

saddle, for ‘‘Salem,” - - $10 00 
Dr. James Stevens, 2d best do. “Young Wind- 

flower,” - - - - 

Paul Harshey, 3d best do. “Young Consul,” 4 00 
Jeremiah Emery, best blooded stallion for 

draft, “Grey Diomede,” - - 10 00 
William Gabby, 2d best do. “Fox Hunter,” 7 00 
Michael Leatherman, $d best do.“‘Irish Grey,” 4 00 
In addition to these, there were many fine animals 
on the nd; particularly the handsome full bred 
horse “Sir Solomon,” owned by Mr. H. Lazier, of 
Morgantown, Va. and the two very fine blooded hor- 
ses (“Oscar” and “Wild Medly”) owned by Dr. 
M’Cook, of New Lisbon, Ohio.—These, of course, 
were not competitors for premiums, as they are not 
owned by citizens of the county. Thecommittee sa 
of yeni | are among the best horses ever exhi- 
bited here.” The company horse ““Windflower” Mr. 
Emery’s Arch Duke, and Mr. Moninger’s “Bashaw” 
were also present.—T hese horses are already advan- 
tageously known to our breeders, but were not in com- 
petition, having at previous exhibitions drawn the so- 
ciety’s first premium. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark here, that at the 
organization of this society, there was not owned or 
kept among us a single full bred horse, whilst now we 
can enumerate a number of thorough bred horses own- 
ed or kept in the county, whose colts now begin to 
gratify the eye, and fill the pockets of our enterprising 
and judicious breeders. This result has most certain- 
ly been produced, principally by the operations of this 
Institution. 

BROOD MARES AND SPRING COLTS. 


About 50 mares and 20 colts were presented for 
premium, from which the following were selected: — 


John H. Ewing, Esq. best brood mare for saddle, 
(chestnut,) - - - - = = 70 
Dr. James Stevens, 2d best do. (Bay Shylock,) 5 00 
William Vance, 3d best do. (Bay Godolphin,) $ 00 
Robert Officer, best brood mare for draft, (roan,) 7 00 
Samuel Nichol, 2d best do. (brown,) - § 
John Morgan, $d bestdo.(dun,) - - . 
Henry Vankirk, best spring colt, (Dun Wind- 
flower,) - i. - - 4 
Jonathan Martin, 2d best do. (Bay Bashaw,) $ 
Soin ep —. ~ mares See, one the com- 
mittee some difficulty in selecting from amongst 
the best, > = iniams_ wer awarded.— 
Amongst the mares, they notice *‘a ry 
mt by Robert Stockton, (rather too mentale. 
ment;) a well formed brown, owned by Lot Colvin, 
somewhat under gize;) also a grey belonging to James - 
insmore, and one of the same colour owned by Isaac 
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tion, the society having been that number of years in 


Biddle; all of which they consider valuable animals.” 
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BULLS, WORKING OXEN, AND FAT CATTLE. 
Five bulls were exhibited, all worthy of notice.— 
Many of the younger animals of this class, bid fair 
very soon to rival their sires in point of size and form. 
**Nonsuch,” as usual, was on the ground, but not as 
acompetitor for premium. 

There were six yoke of working oxen, and certain- 
ly better never graced the field than those presented 
at this time. 

‘The beef animals did not by any means equal the 
expectation of the committee. ‘This may, however, 
be accounted for, in some measure, by the unusual 
drought during the summer, which deprived them of 
the benefits arising from fine pasturage. 

_The Committee awarded the following premiums, 
viz:— 


William Patterson, (ten mile,) best bull, - $6 00 
Robert Officer, 2d best do. bull,—dis- 

cretionary, - - - - - 2 00 
William Quail, best yearling bull, - - 400 
Ji& J. Strain, 2d best do. - - - 3 00 
Benjamin Lindley, best yoke oxen, —- - 6 00 
William Chambers, 2d best do. - - 4 00 
John Graham, $d best do. - ° ° - 200 
Lewis Hewit, best beef animal, - - 5 00 
J.& J. Strain, 2d best do. - - - 400 
J.& J. Strain, 3d best do. ‘ - - 3 00 


COWS, HEIFERS AND CALVES. 


The show of these animals was greater than rsual, 
and certainly superior to that of any former year. 

The committee speak in high terms of the stock 
of Messrs. Reed, Chambers, Strain, Le Moyne, 
Quail, Anderson and Mashman, and inform us that 
*“‘more than three-fourths of the animals exhibited, 
were descendants of ‘‘Nonsuch,” a bull of the im- 
proved Short Horn breed, and close their report by 
expressing their gratification in observing the very 
evident improvement that has taken place in our stock 
of cattle within the last few years.” 

_The Committee award the following premiums, 


viz:— 
Richard Sproat, best cow, . - - 5 00 
William Quail, 2d best do. - - - 400 
John Wolf, best yearling heifer. 

18 months old, (weight 952 lbs. - - 400 
Dr. R. R. Reed, 2d best do. - - - $00 
Dr. R. R. Reed, best spring heifer calf, - 3 00 
John Scott, Sr. 2d best do. - - - 200 
Alexander Gordon, best spring bull calf, - 3 00 
William Quail, 2d best do. - - - 2 00 





Error.—The words Vigo Recio wheat, in a note 
from a correspondent, in the 32d number, should have 
been Trigo Recio. 


Prices Current in New York, Nov 6. 
Bees-wax, yellow .20 a 224. Cotton,New Orleans .12 
a.134; Upland, .103a.124; Alabama, .11a.13. Colton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax.12a.16. Flax, Ame- 


rican, 7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a .—--; clean - — 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.19 a 6.25; Canal 5.31 a 5.50; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.50 a ——; Rich’d. city mills, 5.75, 


country, 5.25 a ——; Alexand’a, 5.2525.374; Freder- 
icksburg 5.124; Petersburg, 5.25 a ; Kye Flour, 
$.624 a 3-75; Indian Meal, per bbi. ---- a3 25; per hhd. 
14.50 a 15.00. Grain, Wheat, North,——a 3; Vir. 
-98 a 1.04; Rye, North, 65 a —; Corn, Yel. Nor. .60a 
61; Barley, — a61; Oats, South and North, .26 a .36; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 7.50 a 8.00; prime 5.00 a 5.25; 
cargo 4.00 a —— Butter, N. York, 12416; shipping, 
§a10; Lard, .}0a.—; Pork, mess bb]. 14.00 a 15.50; 
prime 10.00 a 11.00; cargo 











Prices Current in Philadelphia, November 6. 


Bees-waz, yellow .21 a .22; Beans, bushel .75 a .80. 
Beef, mess 10.00 a 10.50, prime S$ a 9, cargo 7;'Butter, No. 
1,748, No. 2, 6.a64; Colton, New Orleans 1244.14; 
Mobile 12 a 13; Tennessee 114. 124, Alabama Illia 
124; Feathers, South. .36a.—, West. .36a.—; Flar.6 a 





-1. Flour, sup. 5.;124 fine, 4.874 a —— Rye 3.50 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 13.00 a —-, bls. 2.90 23.00; Flaxseed, 
cask ; bu. 1.30 a 1.82; Grain, Wheat .95 a 1.00 
Rye 55 a 56, Corn]. c. white, 54.55, 1.c. yellow, 54 
a .56, u. c. round, 58 a 60; Oats .30 a.31; Barley, Pa. 
60 a .62; do. East. 62 a 65; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey 11. a 124, Virginia 10a 11, Western.10a 
104. Hemp, 220 a 225; Lard, .10 a .12; Oil, linseed, 83 
a 85. Pork, mess, ——a 15, prime 13.a 13.50; cargo 
11.50 a 12. Rice, 3.— 23.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .34 a .6, 
Vir. .3.a.5; Wool,common washed Ib. .40a .45, half 
blood .45a 50, three quarters blood .50 a 55, full 
blood 58 a .60; unwashed, generally 10 cents less, 
according to quality. 


FARM STOCK FOR SALE. 

Will be sold on Tuesday, the 16th November, 1830, at 
Griffith’s tavern, 3 miles from Baltimore, on Reisters- 
town road, some valuable Farm Stock; consisting of 
five Young Mules, well broke to work; three .Wares and 
two Colts, four young Bulls of the Durham short horned 
breed; two Full bred Bakewell Rams, and six Cows. 
Sale to commence at 11 o’clock. 

November 12, 1830. 


FRUIT TREES, &ce. 

The subscriber has on hand a stock of the following 
trees for sale at his nursery, viz. 

Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Apricot, Filbert, 
Spanish Chestnut, Gooseberries, Currants, Grapevines, 
Strawberry, &c. Ornamental trees and shrubbery, 
consisting of Elm, Catalpas, Horse Chestnut, Weeping 
Willow, Maple Roan tree, Poplar, several sorts. Mc- 
Clura Shumac, English Ash, Weeping Cherry, Garden 
and China roses, &c. &e. 

White mulberries for silk-worms. 

With a choice collection of green-house plants, all 
which he offers for sale, on accommodating terms. — 

All orders will be punctually attended to, if left with 
G. B. Smith, or at the nursery, near the toll gate, Fre- 
derick road, Baltimore. S. FEAST. 


MASON’S FARRIER. 

A new edition of Mason’s New pocket Farrier, 
greatly improved, for sale at the office of the American 
Farmer, price $1 50. Also, 

HINDE’S FARRIERY, 

A new and excellent English work, with notes and 

additions, adapting it to this country, price $1.00. 


NOTICE. 

Eliphalet Easton, who sometime since acted as agent 
for the American Farmer in the Western country, 
Ohio, Kentucky, &c. is no longer authorised to act as 
such. All persons are therefore cautioned against pay- 
ing*him any money on account of the American Far- 
mer. I, IRVINE HITCHCOCK & Co. 

Proprietors American Farmer. 

5c The National Repubiican and Liberty Hall, 

Cincinnati, Kentucky Reporter, Lexington, and the 

Wheeling, Virginia, Compiler will please copy the above 
one time. 




















AGENCIES. 

The Subscriber is agent for the following persons, 
and all orders directed to him, or left at his Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 36, West Pratt 
street, Baltimore, will be promptly attended to. 

Viz. for Messrs. Walker and Hammond’s Iron Foun- 
dry, where all kinds of Castings can be had, equal to 
any made ia this country, and on reasonable terms. 

Also, for Messrs. Peirson and Walker, manufacturers 
of all kinds of Spindies for factory use, these will be 
warranted equal or superior to any ever before made 
in or imported to this country. 

Also, general agent for Messrs. D. & C Landreth’s 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment at Philadelphia. 

Also, a general assortment of Agricultural Imple- 
mentson hand as usual, &c. J.S. EASTMAN. 

He is also agent for the Messrs. Robbins’s improved 
Corn Planter for planting or sowing all kinds of seeds; 
can furnish the machines or dispose of the patent 
right. 

E> All orders promptly attended to. 





FRUIT TREES. 


Ihave on hand, as usual, a quantity of fine young 
Fruit Trees for sale, on low terms, such as Cherries, 
Apricots, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, Prunes, Pears, 
Figs, &e. &e. JOHN WILLIS. 

Port of Oxford, near Easton, Md. Oct. 26, 1830. 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


$$$. 





BaLttimorE Market.—F'our and wheat have declin. 
eda little, the wagon price of Howard street flour 
being $5. It is apprehended that some little inju 
will have been done to farmers on the Eastern Shore, 
by a report current there last week, that wheat was 
selling in Baltimore at $1.50. No such price has beep 
given, and our subscribers may rely upon the accura. 
cy of our reports of the markets. Beef is plenty and 
dull. Some few sales of stock and quite ordinary cat. 
tle have been made as low as $3.00; but our quota- 
tions embrace fair rates for market beef. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 3.504 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50a 7.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00—. a 4.0°—Kentucky, 4.00 a 8.00. Cuba 14.00, 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 441 hhds. Maryland; and 9 hhds. Ohio; 
total 450 hhds. 

FLour—best white wheat family, $5.75 4 6.25. 
super. Howard-street 5.124 a city mills, 4.873 
a 5.U0—Susquehanna, 3; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25 
—Grain; red wheat, 95 a 1.00; --—white do. 1.05 4 
1.07—common red --—Corn, white, .54 a .55—-yel- 
low .56 a .564--—Rye, .54 @ ..——QOats, .29 a 30 
Beans, 90a21.00-Peas, 50 a 60-CLovER SEED 6.00 a 6.50 
Timotny, 2.25 a 2.75—OrcHARD Grass, 1.25 a 1.50-— 
Herd’s, -- 4 1.00—Lucerne 30 a $74 lb.—Bar.ey, 624 
FLaxseEep —— a—Corron, Va. 94 a 104--Lou. 114.4134 
—Alab. .94 a.11—Tenn..94a4.10—N. Car. .84 a .104- 
Upland 10 a 13-Wuiskey, hhds Ist p. .30a—; in bbls 
31a 32-—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib. 15 a.16--— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 a --—; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. water- 
rotted, .6c.—Fisnu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
—a do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 a.4.374 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50, a———No. 2, —— a 6.00--No, 
3. 3.624 a 3.75-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 
34 a 35--Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.25 a 4.31} 
ground, 1.25 a 1.50 bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.0 a 36.00: high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.004 
28.0; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime Beef 
‘on the hoof, 3.50 a 4 50—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 1.75. Oak, 3.00 a 3.25—Hickory, $4.50. 




















AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


The following persons are authorised to act as Agents 
for the American Farmer in their several places of re- 
sidence: - 

Boston, John B. Russell, WE. Farmer Office. 

New-York, J. H. Gourlie, at the Post Office. 

Philadelphia, D. & C. Landreth, Chestnut-st. 

Washington, D.C. P. Thompson. ; 

Fredericksburg, Va. W. F. Gray, Post Master. 

Richmond, Va. Peter Cottom. 

Petersburg, Va. Thomas Coleman. 

Raleigh, N. C. Joseph Gales & Son. 

Charleston, Abraham Seixas. 

Camden, S. C. P. Thornton, Post Master. 

Natchez, Mis. Frederick Staunton. 

New Orleans, Wm. McKean. 

General Agent for the State of Maryland, T. B. Brenan. 

& > All Postmasters are requested to act as agents 
for the Farmer; they are authorized to retain $1 for 
each new subscriber, and 10 per. cent on all other col- 
lections. 
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| Published every Friday, (at the old office, basement of Barnum’s City 


hotel,) by I. IRVINE HITCHCOCK & CO. 
Printed by John D. Toy, corner of St. Paul and Market streets. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





SUGAR CANE. 
The Agricultural Society of Baton Rouge. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Our Society having received the Circular of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in reference to the culti- 
vation of sugar-cane, met on the fourth instant, and 
appointed a special committee to take it into conside- 
ration. : : ane 

The report of your committee is contained in the 
following letter, which they first propose to address 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and afterwards to 


‘give to the public, both in French and English, 


through the medium of the Bator Rouge Gazette. 
: Baton Rouge, La. Sept. 25, 1830." 
The Agricultural Society of Baton R e, Louisia- 
na, 4 his Excellency % D. Ingham, Secretary of 
the Treasury, at Washington City. 

Sir,—About the middle of last month, we received 
the Circular, dated the Ist of July, which you ad- 
dressed to us, on the cultivation of the sugar-cane. 

We have examined with all possible attention the 
queries which it contains, and to the best of our abili- 
ty, have endeavoured to resolve them. 

In his Circular of the 25th July, 1829, Mr. H. H. 
Gurley, our late representative to congress, proposed 
twelve queries on the cultivation of the sugar-cane, 
to which we replied on the 25th September of the 
same year. As several of these queries, particularly 
the Ist, 2d, 4th, 6th and 7th, have nearly an equak 
bearing with the numbers 8 and 9 of your circular, 


to avoid repetition, we have thought proper to send } 


you, together with this, the Baton Rouge Gazette of 
the 26th of December, 1829, in which will be found 
the queries of Mr. Gurley, the report of a b yo 
committee appointed thereon, and in support of that 
report, our letter to Mr. Gurley, dated the 26th of 
September, 1829. 

e wish you, however, to observe, that at the 
time we replied to Mr. Gurley, and precedent to our 
rolling season, (which commences only about the Ist 
of November) deceived by the abundant and extraor~ 
dinary crop of the preceding year, 1828,—a year un- 
exampled and probably never to be equalled in this 
country—we magnified the produce, passed superfi- 
cially over many expenses, and considered as naught 
the almost anfiual accidents caused by cold and frosts, 
by violent winds, tearing up the cane by the roots— 
by droughts, or heavy and successive rains, by the 
first of which its quantity is diminished, while the 
latter greatly impair its quality—and, finally, by the 
giving way of our embankments, and the consequent 
inundations, the ravages of which are sometimes felt 
for more than fifty miles. 

Astonishing and extraerdinary instances of the 
plentiful crop of the year 1828, in certain portions of 
the country, have been triumphantly produced, and 


‘ rumour has lent its aid in giving them due circula- 


tion. Of this we are shewn an instance in the crop 
of the Ransons (brothers) residing in the parish of 
St. Charles, which amounted to 680 hogsheads; 
another in that of Mr. Joseph Sauniac, of the parish 
of Jefferson, who made 920. Yet, notwithstanding 


these and other partial and plentiful crops, the mean - 


roduce of the year 1828, did not exceed one hogs- 
fread per acre. ’ 

In 1829, the sugar crops amounted to but one third, 
or a little more than a third of those in 1828; a fact, 
the truth of which you may have ascertained, sir, by 
comparing two statements of the produce of the years 
1828-9, drawn by Mr P. A. Dejelos, of New Or- 
leans, which have been published, and with which 
you are no doubt fully acquainted. From these state- 
ments, it appears that, in the year 1829, the produce 
of the parish of St. John the Baptist, situated on the 
left side of the river, amounted only to 1948 h 
heads, instead of. 4453, its quantity in 1828; that St. 
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Charles, on the same side of the river, made in 1829, 
2925, instead of the 7446 of 18283 and that the. pa- 
rish of Jefferson, on the left bank of the Mississippi; 
produced in the year 1829, only 1840 hogsheads, 
while in 1828 it had made 6096. The same propor- 
tionate decrease will be found to prevail, sir, in most 
of the other parishes, or on the majority of the plan- 
tations. The crop of -the same Mr. Sauniac, for in- 
stance, which in 1828; amounted to 920 hogsheads, 
dwindled in 1829 fo 265! And finally, the better to 
contrast the unfavourable statement of the crops of 
1829, with the happiest result in 1828, we see 
from the same schedule of Mr. Dejelos,a very cor- 
rect ‘work, and one truly deserving of recom- 
mendation as a statistical sketch, that Mr. Wood- 
ward of the parish of Iberville, who in 1828 had 
made 117 hogsheads, in 1829 had made only 6, and 
that the crop of Mr. Barker, residing in the parish of 
St. John the Baptist, instead of $30, his produce in 
1828, in 1829 amounted to 12!—results truly de- 
plorable, and in reality to be reckoned as naught. 

The present year, notwithstanding the fair pro- 
mise of its spring, evinces generally a moderate pro- 
duce. The cane crops have received irretrievable in- 
jury from the excessive droughts of June and July; 
and we doubt whether the same number of acres, 
cultivated in 1828, will yield more than a half of 
88,000 hogsheads, the amount of that year’s produce. 
But this failure is in a great measure remedied by 
the innumerable sugar farms which have been since 
established. 

We have already observed that the crops of 1828 
in Louisiana, though so highly extolled, did not ac 
tually average more than one hogshead of sugar per 
aere, allowing one thousand net pounds to each hogs- 
head. And in such a quantity of land, it is easy to 
conceive, sir, that there may be some, which, on ac- 
count of the superiority or freshness of its soil, or 
from its. being peculiarly favoured, will yield 2000 
pounds and even more, per acre; while on the other 
hand, whether from its barrenness, its being worn 
out, or less advantageously situated, the same quan- 
tity of land will vary from 1000 to 500 lbs. and per- 
haps more. By this we can safely say, that the 
greatest produce of the most favourable year in Loui- 
siana, exceeds not an average of 1000 Ibs. nett 
weight, or one hogshead of sugar to the acre; whereas 
in the West Indies and other countries, where cane 
can be cultivated and sugar manufactured throughout 


the whole year, an acre will yield from 5 to 6000 lbs. 


It should be moreover recollected, that in this coun- 
try, there are often on the same farm, portions of 
land differing essentially in soil, the produce of which 
both as regards quantity and quality, will bear the 
same disproportion. And thus, whether from some 
such local inferiority in the land, or because the cane 
being left standing to an advanced season, had become 
injured by the frost, the price of sugar from the same 
farm and in the same year, may decline 50-00, that 
is, from 8 and 6 to 4 and 8 cts. the pound. 

If to these evils, we add the unfavorable seasons, 
and innumerable expenses, which the sugar planter 
must inevitably incur, every impartial man will con- 
fess, that the income of that planter, of one, who un- 
like the European land owner, is unable to let his pro- 
perty, and is obliged himself to till his land, to de- 
vote his whole time to servile drudgery, to lead a rude, 
solitary and monotonous life; who employs slaves 
purchased at an exorbitant price,and who are ever 
exposed to the fatal diseases of the climate, every 
impartial man will confess, we repeat, that the in- 
come of this planter, whose life at the best, is far 
from being enviable, does not by any means justify 
the representations of those who would feign believe 
them just. 

We have before us an authentic statement of the 
net and gross income for five years, from 1824 in- 
clusively to 1828, of one of the best and most exten- 
sive establishments in our neighborhood—an estab- 
lishment on which there are annually $00 acres of 





cane in cultivation, and which the proprietor might 
have sold on credit, ten years agu. He nove regrcts 
not having sold. it for $150,000, including more than 
a hundred of different ages. From this caf- 
rect statement, in which we have made no dedac- 
tion for the loss of several negroes, who have fallen 
victims to disease, we find that the net proceeds of 
$33,000 for five years, affurded annually a mean in- 
come of 6 0-60. Numerous other statements could 
be produced equally exact and correct with the fol- 
lowing of which we have given you the detail. 


Gross le Expenses. Net proceeda 
1824 § 4330 $3831 $ 499 
1825 11705 4975 6730 
1826 10669 4392 6277 
1827 14694 $028 11666 
1828 12819 4944 7875 





Thus the net proceeds of $83047 
will be found to afford an annual income of $6609, 
which is equal to 6 3-5 00. 
If, then, of three years, the first 1828, presenting an 
excellent net revenue of - - «8 
Another, 1829, very favorable year, the income ae 
of which amounts to only - - $. 
And the third, 1830, affording expectations of « ™ 
a moderate crop, and a probable income of 


We take a third, the consequence will be that s 

in Louisiana, is found to yield at the —e calcula- 
tion, only a neat income of 6-00. A calculation, sir, 
which tends greatly to lower the exalted condition of 
sugar planters; of men who have borrowed from our 
banks, or elsewhere, at the annual rate of 10 per 
cent.; and a result, which in a country, where such 
is the fixed rate of interest, offers but few induce- 
ments to cautious and foreign capitalits, who hold 
nearly all those immense sums located.in bank stock, 
or committed to the charge of brokers; in fine, a-re- 
sult, which for the payment of the dividend and in- 
terest, subjects us to annual or semi-annual exporta- 
tions of our moneys, drains Louisiana, and places her 
forever in dependence on foreign capitalists. = =» — 

In the above statement weghave said nothing of nu- 
merous other acerdents to w the sugar planter is 
peculiarly subject; we have made no allowance’ for 
those rapid changes of the weather about the 15th of 
November; those violent gusts of wind so prevalent in 
this climate, and sometimes felt throughout the whole 
country, and at other times only by a few parishes, 
and in particular situations. 

From the clear manner in which we have explain- 
ed it to Mr. Gurley, in our letter to that gentleman, 
of the 26th of September, 1829, you will readily ap- 
prehend, sir, with such unfavorable crops, and expos- 
ed as we are, to such numerous discouraging acei 
dents, what fatal consequences to the interests of 
Louisiana, would ensue from the slightest reduction of 
the duty of three cents on foreign sugar. It is easy to 
predict, sir, that she would never recover from the blow, 

Our planters, have, no doubt, been as inconsiderate 
and injudicious in encumbering their propérty with 
mortgages and extensive loans, for which they are 
subjected toa high interest, as they have been false 
in theory, in supposing that a few successive good 
crops, would entirely exonerate them. But, sir, the 
impulse once given was spontaneously pursued. The 
evil has begun; and every day adds to its extent. - 
Nearly all the property in Louisiana, has been con_ 
verted, or is daily ing transformed into r 
nee eee sole, firm — — belief, that 
the duty on forei we maintained, as a 
just reward ond merited é 
citizens of Louisiana, Georgia, Carolina, and 
Florida. The consequence of this transmutation of 

in Louisiana, will be, that her annual pro- 
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degree that were the duty not repealed, the introduc- 
tion of foreign sugar, by tending to the Joss of the 
speculator, will be rendered utterly impracticable. — 

Let not congress then precipitate the fall of its 
fellow-citizens of Louisiana, Georgia, South Caroli- 
na, and Florida. Let it only trust to the ordinary 
progress of time, and in a few years, sir, the reduced 
price of sugar, caused by its surplus over its con- 
sumption, will be equivalent to a repeal of the duty 
of three cents —Then, and with this hypothesis be- 
fore them, will those who have made loans, be ena- 
bled to liquidate, or at least, to diminish considerably 
their debts. ; 

After the preceding preliminary and indispensable 
introduction, we shall now in consequence proceed to 
the investigation of your inquiries. 

Ist. The names and description of the several spe- 
cies or varieties uf sugar-cane, with a ,statement of 
their habits and qualities, as to soil, climate, &c. 

Answer. The sugar cane, Saccharum, may be class- 
ed under the triandria-digynia of Linneus. In the 
East Indies this plant grows in a wild state. For- 
merly, small quantities of it were raised in the south 
ern part of France, and in Spain, but the expenses 
being found to exceed the produce, its cultivation was 
entirely abandoned. Its introduction into Louisiana, 
twenty-five years ago, has been attended with due 
success; but owing to the severity of our autumns and 
winters, it has never come 40 such maturity as to pro- 
duce seed. The roots of the cane are knotty, and 
bear five or six suckers. The plant itself, grows to 
the height of six or ten feet, according to tlfe quality 
of the soil. From the joints, growing at equal dis- 
tances on the stock, extend to the length of three or 
four feet, smooth blades, the edges of which are 
somewhat denticulated, and so formed as to represent 
a deep furrow of an albugincous color —There is no 
cup to its corolla, but in its stead are two oblong 
pointed and concave valves covered with beard. Its 
flower is adorned with three very delicate stamina, 
encircling two rough styles, on the summit of which 


are its generating apices. Besides this kind, which , 


is considered peculiar to Louisiana, and thence term- 
ed creole, other species of cane, such as Otaheita and 
Ribbon have been intrgdyced among us. ‘The creole 
cane, however, is ge ly preferred, although the 
ribbon, (so called from its variegated and striped 
rind) is of an earlier and higher growth. But these 
qualities are in a measure cancelled by its extreme 
hardness. ; 

A few years ago, our Society received from the is- 
land of St. Thomas, some seed of the sugar-cane, 
which were planted, but notwithstanding all their 
precautions, never came up. The only method, then, 
to propagate the cane is to plant the stock itself, at 
the termination of autumn. It sprouts at the joints 
and comes up at the commencement of spring. 

Qd. The highest latitude and coolest temperature 
in which the sugar-cane produces seed? 

Answer. The warmer the latitude the better the 
cane matures and goes to seed, and it is our belief 
that it never produces seed capable of generation, 
above the 21st degree of latitude. 

$d. The best method of preserving the vegetating 
principles of cane-cuttings on a long voyage? 

Answer. Within our own knowledge, cane-cuttings 
by being packed in boxes of very dry sand, so as not 
to touch each other, and with their ends hermetically 
closed up, have been carried from Louisiana to 
France in a perfect and sound state. 

4th. The latitude and temperature of the coldest 
climate in which sugar-cane has been advantageously 
cultivated? 

Answer. It was only a few years ago, believed 
that the establishment of a sugar farm above the la- 
titude of $0 degrees.and 10 or 15 minutes, was deem- 
ed a hazardous enterprise. We were justly alarmed 
at the seyerity of autumn and winter, the weather at 
those seasons being sometimes six degrees below zero, 
according to Reaumur, or eighteen, and even more of 





Fahrenheit.. But time has served to embolden us. 
Sugar-cane has already been cultivated to advantage 
near the 3lst.,and we entertain little doubt ‘of its 
extending in a few years, a8 far as the 32d degree of 
Jatitude, and this point will certainly be its ne plus 
ultra. 

5th. The best mode of cultivating the cane? 

Answer. This depends entirely on the different si- 
tuations. In a latitude where cane can remain stand- 
ing without injury, and sugar manufactured through- 
out the winter, the seasons for ploughing the land, 
planting and rolling up the crop, must differ essen- 
tially from ours. ‘The preservation of our crop de- 
mands that we commence cutting the cane about the 
Ist of November, that we be constantly conveying it 
to the mill, and grind it as soon as possible. Our 
lands are ploughed and planted in December and Ja- 
nuary, in order that the cane may profit from the ge- 
nial warmth of the spring. When the plant is young, 
great exertions are required to preserve it clear of all 
noxious weeds, from which, as soon as it becomes two 
or three feet high, it is enabled to protect itself. 

6th. The best method of making sugar from the 
cane? 

Answer. The only method hitherto employed for 
the manufacture of sugar in Louisiana, has been, to 
extract the juice from the cane by means of strong 
cylinders, carried round by horses. This juice is 
passed into large boilers, where it is submitted to the 
action of heat, and is kept in constant ebullition. By 
the application of a small quantity of lime, it then 
becomes cleansed and purified, after which it is per- 
mitted to cool, and acquire a grain in vats constructed 
for that purpose. 

7th. The latest improvements in making sugar 
from unripe cane; noting the advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

Answer. 'Two foreigners arrived in Louisiana, one 
at the end of last year, and the other about the com- 
mencement of this. Both claimed the honor of hav- 
ing invented a more expeditious, economital, and in 
every way, a better method than ours to clarify the 
juice, and to make sugar of the molasses. One of 
them attempted a few experiments on a small scale; 
but, as, in order to decide on the nierits or demerits 
of the invention, we must look for more extended 
operations, we can draw no conclusive inference. 

8th. The average quantity of sugar which may be 
made from a given quantity of land, of proper quali- 
ty, in the various places in which cane is cultivated? 

Answer. Our reply to the 7th query of Mr. Gur- 
ley’s circular, shews that with a tolerable soil, and in 
a favorable year, one acre of cane in Louisiana, will 
produce 1000 net pounds, or one hogshead of sugar. 
But sugar-cane, on account of its numerous roots and 
its strong vegetating power, soon wears out the rich- 
est svil._—E ven our alluvial lands on the banks of the 
Mississippi, inferior, perhaps, to none in the world, 
and planted for twenty years past with cane, have 
become nearly worn out. When, moreover, we re- 
collect the misfortune of unfavourable seasons, it will 
be immediately perceived that much, remains to be 
deducted from this calculation of 1000 pounds of su- 
gar per acre. It has been proved above that the mean 
annual produce of three and five years, amounted to 
six per cent. or 600 pounds of sugar to every acre, 
but the annual expenses still remain to be deducted 
from this amount of 600 pounds. 

9th. The number of hands required to cultivate a 
given quantity of land planted with cane, and to per- 
form all the labor necessary in the manufacture of 
sugar in the different places where it is made; and 
the estimated expense of making a given quantity and 
putting it up for market in each or either of these 
places, including boxes, casks or hogsheads? 

Answer. In answer to Mr. Gurley’s 4th query, we 
stated that one hand was sufficient to cultivate and 
manufacture five acres of cane, and immediately after 
the first of the same gentleman, is a detail of the an- 
nual gross produce of that hand, amounting to 





$297 50. In reply to his 2d query, a deduction hag 
been made of the expenses incurred annually by said 
slave, (or upon five acres of cane,) including over. 
seer’s and physician’s wages, the purchase of horses, 
&e. all of which were estimated at $105. It will be 
therefore seen, (note B.) that there remained to each 
hand the annual net produce of $192 50. But from 
observations later, founded upon experience, and from 
the facts contained in this letter, we declare that the 
sum of $192 50, stated to be the net produce of one 
hand, can have reference only to the abundant year 
of 1828; that according to more recent and exact 
calculations given you above, we are justified in de. 
ducting two-fifths, and that thus the mean net pro- 
duce of one hand on a sugar farm in Louisiana, for’ 
the space of ten, or at least of five or three years, 
annually amounts, at the liighest calculation, to 120 
dollars. 

10th. The best method of refining sugar? 

Answer. Little information can be obtained on this 
subject in Louisiana. ‘There are but two or three re- 
finers in the state. Their process is about similar to 
that of the Hamburg and English refiners; but the 
sugar is of a much inferior quality. 

rom what has been said, we still infer, sir, that 
the slightest reduction of the present duty of three 
cents on foreign sugar, would cause the total over 
throw of all the fortunes in Louisiana. 

We will make but one remark more, but one of 
importance to the interests of the Union. It is this— 
that the abatement or repeal of the duty on foreign 
sugar, after having promoted the ruin of Louisiana 
and the destruction of her sugar farms, a product best 
adapted to her soil, and which assuredly alone repays 
the planters for the sums he has advanced and the la- 
bours he has undergone, would immediately tend to 
the interest of foreign commerce, and particularly 
to that of the Havana merchants, who form our chief 
supplies, and who, having nothing more to fear from a 
competition with us, would exercise at their will, an 
unlimited monopoly, which would be more burthen- 
some to the,consumers of sugar in the United States 
than the present duty, which moreover tends greatly 
to the promotion of our finances. Let us, moreover, 
remember that in case of an external war, the blockade 
of our ports would deprive us of a commodity now 
become absulutely indispensable. By the repeal or 
reduction of the duty on sugar, the United States 
would then be exposed to certain Joss and danger. 

We remain, sir, with great respect, your most hum- 
ble and obedient servants, 

(Signed)  P. Hickey. 
President of the Agricultural Society. 

J. Desevuievre, Secretary. 

Baton Rouge, Sept. 25, 1830. 


The Society unanimously adopt the Report of their 
special committee. It is, therefore, resolved that 
the letter, signed by the President and Secretary, be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Treasury,and af- 
terwards published in French and English in the Ba- 
ton Rouge Gazette; that all documents in relation to 
the Circular of Mr. Gurley, and our Report of the 
26th September, 1829, be re-printed. 





(From the Newark Ohio Gazette.) 


-EXHIBITION OF THE MUSKINGUM AGRI- 


CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


‘It is a common, and we believe true remark, that 
there has been a general want of enterprising and 
scientific husbandry, among the farmers in this sec- 
tion of the country. The fault is necessarily inci- 
dent to our interior situation, and the want heretofore 
of a ready and extensive market for the productions 
of the soil. That cause is now obviated by the pro- 
gress of our excellent system of internal improve- 
ments. ‘The extension of inland navigation through 
the heart of our fertile county has opened to the pro- 
ducts of this region, the extensive markets of the 
east and the north. This new stimulus will communi- 
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agricultural interest an unwonted and 
pte ped and render it an object to the far- 
mer, to seize and adopt the passing improvements of 
his useful and honorable art. We hope that all means 
tending to an object so intimately connected with the 
general prosperity, will be sought after and diligently 
improved.” ; 
Te add the following extracts from the reports of 

the different committees, on the above occasion. 

«There were many fine brood mares exhibited, all 
ef which give tokens of a future goodly breed of 
horses in our country, and we should but gratify our 
individual feeling by speaking of each.” 

««Neat Cattle —The committee beg leave to report: 
That on arriving at the pens in which the cattle 
for the inspection were placed, and taking then but a 
general view of them, we were induced, almost to 
the exclamation—here is additional conclusive testi- 
mony of the great benefits to be derived from Agri- 
cultural Societies. For it is well known that at the 
formation of this institution the breed of neat cattle 
in this section of our country, was, generally, very 
inferior. It has, however, through the instrumen- 
tality of this association, been since gradually im- 
proving, and the exhibitions of this day, authorise us 
to say, that we now have a stock of neat cattle, 

ual to any in the Union, and superior to any west 
of the Ohio river.” 

“The stock of neat cattle this day presented, afford 
the pleasing and satisfactory assurance that Ohio 
can, and will ere long, succesfully compete with, if 
not excel her eastern sisters in this important depart- 
ment of husbandry.” 

«Swine.—The committee on swine, report: That 
they have with pleasure and attention examined the 
number of fine hogs exhibited, and as they were ge- 
nerally of the Bedford breed, (which is considered 
the best,) your committee had to decide the superio- 
rity as tothe largest and heaviest. ‘They have ac- 
cordingly given the preference to the two shoats, ex- 
hibited by Mr. George W. Gibbons. : 

“The Bedford breed of hogs your committee would 
recommend to the farmers in general, as they are 
larger, make better bacon, and require grain to 
fatten them, than any other breed whatever.” a 2 

«Implements of Husbandry.—The committee, ap- 

inted to examine the ‘implements of husbandry’ 
C leave to report: That they have examined two 
thrasing machines in operation ——One ‘Warren’s pa- 
terit,’ presented by Munroe and Neal, the other Al- 
len’s improvement, presented by James Guthrie of 
Knox county; both machines did their work well and 
cleared the wheat from the straw; it is believed that 
from 2 to $00 bushels per day may be thrashed with 
the aid of one horse——The machine presented by 
Munroe and Neal is most simple in is construction 
and least liable to get out of order, and has the ad- 
vantage over the other of leaving the straw unbroken 
and rubbing off the white caps—we therefore give 
the decided preference to Warren’s patent.” 











HORTICULTURE. 





(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
On the Rot or Mildew of Grapes—By Georce J. 


F. Crarxe. 

Dear Sir,—A formidable enemy of our grapes, known 
under the several denominations of blight, rot, mil- 
dew, &c. has long drawn my attention to its cause 
and its remedy. I now believe I have arrived at the 
first, and that the other follows as a very simple one. 
Perhaps I ought to defer this communication, until I 
had demonstrations to offer as conclusive as that re- 
quired by the apostle Thomas, who to confirm his 
other senses, must probe the wound with his finger— 
nineteen-twentieths of mankind require similar evi- 
dence on the invasion of every old practice. But to 
effect this, though I have many proof subjects in pro- 


' gress, it will require perhaps two or three years more; 





agricultural experiments you know, are slow and in 
the mean time the whole may be lost. I want this 
much recorded, for I feel a particular national inter- 
est in our having something to teach our Eurepean 
friends, in their most boasted article of culture. 

This disorder is not confined to any particular va- 
rieties of this valuable fruit, though some are more 
readily and largely susceptible of its ravages. In Flo- 
rida, and we hear that in all North America, it frequent- 
lyoccurs. It is sorely felt in many parts of Europe— 
probably in all countries where the same systemised 
outlines of its propagation are su uniformly followed; 
and certainly so in those subject to Jong intervals of 
early drought. Agricultural map never dug the 
ground deep for pleasure or pastime; he sought no 
farther when he found his wants supplied near the 
Surface; he is content to take all there as sterling, 
while he often seeks in theories and the moon for 
what lies, in fact, just below his feet, as I conceive 
in this case—a cause whose effects produce the cause 
of this disorder. 

Public opinion, (no wizzard in natural philosophy,) 
attributes it to humidity of the atmosphere; the proxi- 
mity of the fruit to the ground; prevalence of noxious 
winds; density of foliage; worms at the roots, and 
other equally unexamined causes. 1 contend that its 
origin lies in a want of depth in the roots of the vine, 
which generally arises from the mode of planting 
them. But I must stop here to premise— 

First—I must presume it not generally known, 
when I have never nmret with a word on the subject, 
that the vine is prupense to forming a deep and strong 
tap-root of great importance to its well being. And 
though acquiring this with peculiar rapidity, is yet 
too slow for the approaching heat and drought of 
summer so immediately after planting the cuttings in 
the spring; by which its descending bud is overtaken 
and paralysed, and in its next effort to descend breaks out 
into small branches that never go deep. This tap-root, 
when not interrupted in its progress, goes to a depth 
sure of a constant and bountiful supply of water. 
And so superior is its growth when undisturbed, that 
it will thicken in a season to nearly the size of the 
end of the eutting from whence it sprung, issuing 


| from between the bark and the wood; while the side 


roots, protruding through the bark at the joints, will 
be but fibres for years. This isthe reason why I 
have said in a former number, on the culture of the 
vine, ‘‘immediately before putting down the cutting, 
slice off slantwise a piece of its lower end, in order 
to bring the weeping wood in contact with the earth.” 
Its disposition to throw out this root is soon lost by 
the end of the cutting being permitted to dry. 

Secondly—The tap-root of such plants as are dis- 
posed to shoot a very deep one, is of as much general 
importance to the tree as all the rest, though not con- 
taining in its diametrical size, at its junction with 
the plant, a proportion of more than one to ten, with 
the aggregate of the rest. ‘These remarks, I am sa- 
tisfied, hold good with respect to both our grape and 
orange plants; and I believe every other that nature 
destined for the sub-soil. When they lose this valua- 
ble root they learn to live without it, as we do with 
the loss of a sense or alimb. But they lose vigour, 
and are ever after liable to severe injuries from com- 
paratively — casualties. 

Thirdly—F rom the middle of May to that of 
June, we experience the hottest season of our year, 
because then the most dry, and the least favored with 
sea breezes; which brings on a trying drought that 
penetrates the earth to a considerable depth, of which 
we form no conception by the appearance of the sur- 
face —This will be, for three or four inches, adhe- 
sive enough to lay on a spade in digging holes, while 
below, for twelve or eighteen inches more, it will run 
off the spade like dry ashes—I have preferred a ca- 
labash to bail it in some situations. Pid 

Fourthly—Excepting in my garden, we have not 
cultivated grape vines otherwise than on arbors seven 
or eight feet high, and we have plamed them as fol- 





. —— 
lows: Ist, Avcutting three or four feet long is trailed 
in a trench eight or ten inches deep, and one end of 
it bent up to a little above the ground. Qdly, A cut- 
ting ten or twelve feet long is trailed in the same 
manner, with both ends turned up to make two plants. 
Sdly, A limb is brought down from the arbor, and a 
bent of it inserted in the ground in the manner of a 
layer; and after it has taken root the intermediate 
part is cut away or cut off from the mother vine and 
buried in the same horizontal position. Here, then, 
it is evident that the second method never afforded 
the cutting an opportunity of sending out a tap-root, 
as both ends were turned up to make foliage. And 
the first and third were too superfically placed to ef- 
fect a deep location, considering the drought so close 
at hand. 

Now, sir, to the facts. I have reference to this 
city, where many yards and gardens have arbors. 
This epidemic happens late in May or early in June, 
when the grapes are nearly full grown. Its visita- 
tion is not every year. Its arrival is shortly after a 
heavy shower, that terminates several weeks of 
drought which prevails only about that season. And 
the extent of damage is in proportion to the measure 
of the preceding drought. Just before the rot mani- 
fests itself, there is an unusual increase notable in the 
size of berries. ‘The disorder, as far as it extends to 
the rotting of fruit, is soon over and does not recur, 
however the rains may continue. The portion of the 
fruit that remains progress to maturity, but do not do 
well. The foliage at the same time shows a sickly 
appearance: and when rains become frequent, though 
the vine puts out other and longer branches that are 
wholesome, the leaves that. met the attack never re- 
cover their wonted and healthy appearance. We 
have no such drought or rotting of grapes at other 
parts of the year. 

All our vines, as I have stated, are shallow rooted, 
and all with their fruit suffer from this sickness, ex- 
cepting such as have got close under a wall, that pro- 
tects the earth about them from the action of the 
sun: such as grow contiguous to kitchen windows, 
where water and slops are frequently thrown out, or 
near a well where there is splashing and spilling and 
what conspicuously appears, is that in several in- 
stanees, where the 7 ue all the kitchen work, 
excepting the cooking, is under the arbour, for 
room and coolness, and the slops and rinsings thrown 
under feet, for shortness, neither the vines or fruit 
partake of this disorder. 

I will remark here with respect to the humidity of 
the atmosphere, and the proximity of the fruit to the 
earth being in fault, that I had this year several 
young and healthy vines under culture on poles, in 
the vineyard fourm, the lower fruit of which hu 
within fourteen inches of the ground, these oupel 
and had large fruit, while many others of the same 
character and situation, and others again on arbours 
eight feet high, were nearly all lost. ‘The difference 
was, that those which saved their fruit had each a 
young ingraft growing in their side just below the 
surface of the ground, and with a view to these they , 
were watered about twice a week during the drought. 
As to noxious winds, unless we suppose them pos- 
sessing discriminating powers, we Pea as well say 
nothing about them. The density of the foliage—i 
am not sure that this does not accelerate the evil after 
it has begun, but it is not concerned in the cause of 
it. Worms at the root of the truit have no part in 
it—I have searched shone sas Pa 

The facts, then, show that the drought brought on 
excessive exhaustatism; and that the shower ending 
that drought, ex-essive impletion—or in other words, 
the over thi~ty plant overdrank itself. The same 
thing ki¥s or sickens men and horses—nay, where is 
there 4 sudden transition from any excess to its oppo- 
si’, Without injurious results? Ww many rath 
animals have suffered by the incautious. use of ali 


‘ments after great privations? And they ate as neces- 


sary ,consequently dangerous to plants.as well as to 
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It farther appears that the vines I have mentioned, 
(and there are many of them,) as having enjoyed by 
fortuitous circumstances a supply of water during the 


~ drought, felt no cravings beyond a wholesome thirst; 


consequently they took but a wholesome drink from 
the otherwise fatal shower. 

Not only grape vines are injuriously affected at this 
time, but every article of our fields and gardens that 
have not deep centre roots to pump up their supply 
of water from below the depth to which the drought 
has exhausted the soil, must, and we plainly see, do 
suffer from the same cause. Many planters think, 
when they see the leaves of their corn turn yellow, 
that the heat of the earth or air was increased by the 
fall of cool showers, until it burnt or scalded—it is 
frequently termed ‘‘firing the corn.” But this is im- 
possible, unless the ground was first covered with 
unslaked lime. Equally so, if we change it to a 
sudden transition from heat to cold—the heat is never 
great enough for that effect in an article without lo- 
comotion—besides, the same thing would happen in 
any very hot day in summer on the fall of a sudden 
shower. It must be from great exhaustion to great 
impletion, as it occurs but once a year, and then only 
when great exhaustion is present, and at its utmost 
stretch. 

The remedy then is obvious and simple—water 
the vines, or plant them deeper. They will bear 
very deep planting I know, and thrive on it. In 
support of this latter, and far better alternative, pray 
attend to the following information. 

A very intelligent friend informed me, a few days 

0, that a Swiss, of his acquaintance, settled in 
Missouri, plants his vines thus: he digs a ditch the 
length of a row, and three or four feet deep, and at 
the bottom of this ditch he plants long cuttings, (eigh- 
teen or twenty inches,) a common depth below it. On 
the bottom of this ditch he scatters a little manure, 
and from time to time, as his vines ascend, (which 
they do most vigorously,) he fills in the surface of 
the ground with the poorest earth he can get, (to dis- 
courage the growth of side roots, we may reasonably 
suppose, but a matter of no importance to our text,) 
and that their success is surprising; and no rot or 
mildew is known among them. .'The ends ¢f his 
cuttings must lay four or five feet deep. 

The idea, Mr. Editor, of a plant over-dsinking 
itself, may elicit ridicule, where observations or argu- 
ments are absent. I would, therefore, observe in an- 
ticipation, that this is but little mysterious when 
compared to the proven fact, that a drop or two of 
animal or vegetable oil, placed on the crown of a fig, 
will force it into maturity several weeks before its 
time—changing it in a few days from a small, hard 
and caustic, to a large, mellow and luscious morsel. 
We cannot comprehend this process, but every one 
sees that water Is as necessary, consequently can be 
as fatal, to vegetables as to animals. 5 

I have taken up and re-planted some bearing vines, 
from fifteento thirty inches deeper than they stood, 
and intend doing so to many more, in order to their 
better being. ese will, | trust, afford the doubting 
nineteen a plenty of room for St.’Thomas’s test. _ 

Put arguments and comments aside, my text is 
practically this: plant the vines deep enough, or wa- 
ter them well, and we are free from this rot of the 

wit. We are often deceived in watering in very 
dry weather—very little oe near the surface, 
oceasioned by the dews, will lead off, sideways, a 
more than double portion of water without any get- 
ting farther down. This ha» taught me to make two 
or three deep holes with a crow-har, near the body of 
the plant, at such times; a good Weuing once effected 
‘in this way, moderate supplies, withv.; holes, will 
keep it so. 

ermit me, sir, to make Mr. Herbemont, ne of 
my very best bows of respect. I assure you it afleeds 
me mueh pleasure to find any part of my attempts on 
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forts, (a Frenchman and a Spaniard,) towards this ar- 
ticle, susceptible of so much value to our adopted 
country—the land of free inquiry. — 


With respectful considerations, your obed’t serv’t, |" 


Greorce J. F. Crarxe. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
PRESERVING CABBAGES. 


Mr. M’Mahon recommends the following method 
for preserving cabbages, for winter and spring use. 
Immediately previous to the setting in of hard frost, 
take up your cabbage and savoys, observing to do it 
in a dry day, turn their tops downward, and let them 
remain fora few hours to drain off any water that 
may be lodged between their leaves; then make 
choice of a ridge of dry earth in a well sheltered, 
warm exposure, and plant them down to their heads 
therein close to one another, having previously taken 
off some of their loose hanging leaves. Immediately 
erect over them a low temporary shed of any kind 
that will keep them perfectly free from wet, which 
is to be open at both ends to admit a current of air in 
mild, dry weather. These ends are to be closed with 
straw when the weather is very severe. In this si- 
tuation your cabbages will keep in a high state of 
preservation till spring, for being kept perfectly free 
from wet, as well as from the action of the sun the 
frost will have little or no effect on them. In sucha 
place the heads may be cut off when wanted, and if 
they aré frozen soak them in -spring, well,or pump 
water, for a few hours previous to their being cooked, 
which will dissolve the frost and extract any disa- 
greeable taste occasioned thereby. 

This writer prefers this mode of preserving cab- 
bage.to placing them in the ground with the roots 
upward, and says that the application of straw imme- 
diately round the heads is a bad practice, as the straw 
will soon become damp and mouldy, and will of 
course communicate the disorder to the cabbages. 

Mr. Derby of Salem, Mass. states his mode of pre- 
serving cabbages as fullows: “I have selected one of 
the most airy situations on the farm, spread a few 
leaves on the ground to keep them clean and placed 
them upside down, close to each other, and shook in 
among them leaves sufficient to cover them, just 
leaving part of the root projecting out, then throw 
on them, just encugh sea-weed to prevent the leaves 
blowing.” Mass. Agr. Rev. vol. vii. p. 57. 

The principal gardener in Shaker establishment, in 
New Lebanon, Columbia county, N. Y. “directed not 
to pull up cabbages in autumn, till there is danger of 
their freezing too fast to be got up. If there happen 
an early snow it will not injure them. When they 
are removed from the garden, they should be set out 
again in a trench dug in the bottom of the cellar. If 
the cellar is pretty cool it will be the better.” 

+ Gathering and preserving beets and other roots. 
In a report on agricultural experiments by a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
published in the third vol. of the Vew England Far- 
mer, is a statement of certain premium crops, obtain- 
ed by Messrs. Tristram and Henry Little of New- 
bury, in county of Essex, Mass. _It is stated by those 
gentlemen that ‘they had tried divers ways of pre- 
serving turnips, mangel wurzel, &c. by putting 
them into a barn and covering them with hay, and 
by putting them into the cellar; the last mode we 
think the best.” Col. Powel observed ‘that one of his 
crops of mangel wurzel was piled in a cellar in 
rows as wood, and covered with sand.” A writer in 
the English Farmer’s Journal observes that he has 
practised with success the following mode of preserv- 
ing the mangel wurzel roots: “I pack them in long 
heaps about seven feet wide at the bottom. I begin 
by forming the. outsides with the roots, not stripped 
of their tops, outward, the internal parts to be 
with roots without leaves; continue one layer over 
another, until the heap is about six feet high, and 
about two feet broad at top, which may be covered 





with straw and earth, the ends of the heap may be 
covered in the same way; the leaves form an efli- 
cient covering against frost.” 

Mr. M’Mahon’s mode of preserving beets and 
other roots is as follows:— 

“‘Previous to the commencement of severe frost 
you should take up, with as little injury as possible, 
the roots of your turnips, carrots, parsnips, beets, sal- 
sifi, scorzonera, Hamburg or large rooted parsley, 
skirrets, Jerusalem artichokes, turnip rooted celery, 
and a sufficiency of horse radish, for the winter con- 
sumption; cut off their tops, and expose the roots a 
few hours till sufficiently dry. On the surface of a 
very dry spot of ground, in a well sheltered situation, 
lay a stratum of sand two inches thick, and on thisa 
layer of roots of either sort, covering them with 
another layer of sand, (the drier the better,) and 0 
continue, layer about of sand and roots, till all are 
laid in, giving the whole, on every side a roof-like 
slope; then cover this heap or ridge all over with 
about two inches of sand, over which lay a good coat 
of drawn straw, up and down, as if thatching a 
house, in order to carry off wet, and prevent its en- 
tering the roots; then dig a wide trench round the 
heap and cover the straw with the earth so dug up, 
with a depth sufficient to preserve the roots eflectu- 
ally from frost. An opening may be made on the 
south side of this heap, and completely covered with 
bundles of straw, so as to have access to the roots at 
all times when wanted either for sale or use. 

‘Some people lay straw, or hay, between the lay- 
ers of roots, and immediately on the top of them; 
this I do not approve of, as the straw or hay will be- 
come damp and mouldy, and very often occasion the 
roots to rot, while the sand would preserve them 
sweet and sound. 

‘©All these roots may be preserved in like manner 
in a cellar; but insuch a place they are subject to ve- 
getate and become stringy earlier in the spring. The 
only advantage of this method is that in the cellar 
they may be had when wanted, more conveniently 
during winter than out of the field or}garden heaps.” 

**.Note.—All the above roots will preserve better 
in sand than in the common earth; but when the for- 
mer cannot be had, the sandiest earth you can procure 
must be dispensed with.” 


(From the Mechanic’s Magazine.) 


METHOD OF CULTIVATING MANGEL 
WURZEL. 

Sir,—According to the promise] made when I 
sent the method of brewing ale from mange] wur- 
zel, for insertion in your valuable Magazine, I now 
send you some account of the method of cultivating 
the same. Many people imagine that early sowing 
the seed of the above plant is conducive to a large 
root—I grant that the very few plants which do not 
run to seed will produce large roots; but the propor- 
tion of the plants which do not run is so small, that 
a great loss is sustained by early sowing. From long 
experience, I find about the seventh day of May is 
the most proper season for sowing. I have cultivated 
it for more than twenty years, and have tried many 
experiments, the result of which is that the following 
is the most proper mode of cultivation: — 

Let the ground be well dug to the depth of a foot, 
or even more, and all the lumps of earth well broken; 
the ground must be raked even after the spade, and 
as little trodden as possible; if some rotten dung be 
dug in, so much the better, as the land cannot be too 
rich and strong; draw very shallow trenches sixteen 
inches from each other, and from ten to twelve inches 
apart; in those trenches deposite two or three seed 
pods, and then cover them as lightly as possible with 
earth—for although the plants are strong when full 

wn, I do not know a plant whose seeds will bear 
ess covering than mange! wurzel. After the plants 
have grown three or four inches out of the ground 
they may be thinned, so as to leave only one plant, 
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and that the largest,) in every ten or twelve inches, 
~-ghould any of the seeds entirely fail, one of the 
strongest plants drawn out may be planted, being care- 
ful not to break the root in planting, as that would be 
certain not to make a short and small root. ‘The best 
way is to make a hole sufficiently deep with a dib- 
ble, to allow the plant to go down perfectly straight; 
those that have been drawn and replanted must be 
watered for a few days. In about ten days or a 
fortnight after thinning the plants, they must be light- 
ly moulded up, and the ground be henceforward kept 
very clean. In about two months the bottom leaves 
may be broken off, and given as food for pigs, which 
they are very fond of. ‘The rent of ground and ex- 
pense of labor are well repaid by the leaves alone, 
which may continue to be taken off, as they grow, 
until the latter end of October, when the plants must 
be taken up, the tops cut off, and given to the pigs or 
cows, and the roots buried in the same manner as po- 
tatoes are. ‘They are then either brewed into ale, or 
given to pigs or cows, as winter or spring food; they 
are better boiled and mashed as potatoes; and with a 
small portion of barley meal, will fatten pigs ex- 
ceedingly quick. It will be necessary in the spring, 
when p»tatoes are taken out of the graves, to take 
the roots of mangel wurzel out also, and Jay them in 
a dry building —I have frequently kept the old roots 
until after the midsummer following, perfectly sound 
and good. 

Since the very extended publication of my method 
of brewing ale from mangel wurzel, I see others. have 
published a method of brewing, as emanating from 
their own brains. Now, sir, as Iam certain I was 
first to make known the method of brewing such ale, 
I shall no longer appear as an anonymous writer, but 
subscribe myself with every good wishes for the wel- 
fare of your Magazine, 

Your sincere friend, and obedient servant, 

Epwarp Watson. 

Laceby, near Grimsby, April 16, 1830. 


(From the Annales D’Horticulture.) 
A method of increasing the size of Fruits; by M. 
Jaume Sarnt-Hiwarre. 

Amateurs of beautiful fruits, will doubtless read 
with pleasure, the experiments made by M. Jaume 
Saint-Hilaire, for increasing the size of Pears, which 
are described in a memoir, read by him, on the 5th 
of November, 1829, before the Societe Royale et 
Centrale D’Agriculture. 

On examining the espalier pear trees, in the nur- 
sery of the Luxembourg and in many other gardens, 
I have several times remarked, says the author, and 
particularly during the month of Angust last, that 
when a pear was accidentally sustained by the trellis 
and wall, or was placed in the fork of two branches, 
it was generally larger, than those on the same tree, 
which were freely suspended from the branches. I 
presumed that this differencp was thus occasioned; 
that when the fruit attained a certain size, its weight 
contracted the tubes and vessels of the peduncle des- 
tined to conduct the sap of the tree, and prevented it 
from obtaining a size equal to such as were supported 
and consequently more favorably situated, for receiv- 
ing the nourishing juices. I was, therefore, desirous 
of ascertaining how far this hypothesis would be 
confirmed by experiments, upon different kinds of 
pears; M. Dalbert, an intelligent and zealous gar- 


dener, aided me in making them, in the department 


of fruit trees, in the Royal Garden. We first selected 
a young tree bearing a pear called the Duchesse 
D’Angouleme — in the Flora et la Pomone 
Francaise (P1. LVI.) A pear, situated near the 
middle of the tree, was,on the 15th of September, 
nine inches and four lines in circumference, it was 
left suspended from the branch. Another pear situat- 
ed lower, was at the same time eight inches and ten 
lines in circumference. We placed under the latter 
a little shelf fixed upon a stake driven into the 





ground, in such a manner that the pear was supported 
by it. The 30th of September following, the two 
pears were gathered; the first, which remained sus- 
pended, had increased but two lines, and the second 
which was supported by the shelf, was nine inches 
and seven lines in circumference: it had gained nine 
lines, which is considerable, for so large a pear, and 
in fifteen days. 

It may be objected, that the position of the pears 
upon the upper or lower branches, contributed to in- 
crease the size of one more than the other. 

We selected two pears, called Beyrre D’Aremberg, 
growing on the same branch and emanating from the 
same fruit spur. On the 15th of September, one of 
them was eight inches and four lines in circumfer- 
ence, which was left suspended; the other was eight 
inches and was supported by a shelf. ‘The 7th of 
October following, both pears were gathered; the 
first had increased but two lines; the second was 
eight inches and eight lines in circumference, having 
been enlarged eight lines. It will be seen that the 
largest of the two pears was left suspended and the 
smallest was supported. An experiment, the reverse 
of this was made. 

Upon a Chaptal pear tree, figured in the Flora et 
la Pomone Francaise (P]. XCIil,) two were selected, 
which emanated from the same fruit spur: instead of 
placing the shelf under the smallest it was put under 
the largest, which, on the 15th of September, was 
three lines greater in circumference, than the other. 
On the 15th of October, these two pears were gath- 
ered; the largest was then nine lines larger than the 
other, that is, it had increased six lines more. 

From these experiments, it is believed, if they 
were repeated the following year, and commenced in 
July or August, a more marked difference and more 
satisfactory results would be produced; and my theo- 
ry could be applied to other kinds of fruits, such as 
Quinces, Apples, Oranges, Xc. 





A method of making Camellias produce seed; by 
M. Larray Fovrneir. 

The author says, that having seen Camellias filled 
with seeds, in a garden he remarked these plants 
with more attention, and perceived, that the most of 
them had their branches mutilated and the ends brok- 
en off. In February following, Mr. Laffay suppress- 
ed the wood buds, which accompanied the flowers, on 
several of his Camellias, in order to direct the sap 
into the flowers and nourish the seeds; the experi- 
ment was successful, and has been repeated since 
with equally good fortune, particularly with Camel 
lias cultivated in pots. 





A method of accelerating the maturity of Melons. 

This consists in spreading under and around the 
melons, a bed of pulverized charcoal two inches deep. 
Lampodias, at Freiheng, attempted this experiment 
in 1813, and he suceeeded in ripening melons in a 
box filled with earth and not covered during the cold 
summer of that year. Thé surface of the charcoal 
attained a temperature at noon of from 115 to 183 
degrees, while elsewhere it was only from 85 to 88 
degrees. 


SILK. 

A Silk Cultivation Society has been formed in Hol- 
land. The efforts of a similar Association in Eng- 
land are said to have failed on account of the hu- 
midity of the climate. They have abandoned their 
mulberry plantations, one of which was in England, 
and the other in Ireland. A writer in the Bulletin 
Universal thinks the business cannot be made profita- 
ble in Europe much farther north than at present. 





Mr. Benjamin Pickering, Newington, N. H. has a 
sweet apple tree which has produced three crops of 
Tipe apples this season. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 
(From the Southern Agriculturist ) 
Account of an experiment instituted for the 
of testing the value of the nutive d Catile, 


Jor giving milk—by Arator. 
Mr. Eprror ,—My fondness for good milk and but- 

ter, and a desire to know what improvement might 

be made in- degenerated cows, by a proper course of 

treatment, induced me, the last winter, to an experi- 

ment with eight cows; an account of which I will 

now give you in the hope that some of your readers 

may be stimulated to improve on it,and that it may 

in some degree be useful. 

T erected a house for the exclusive use of these 

cows, and partitioned off eight stalls in it, four on 

each side and between the ranges of stalls a sink was 

made as a receptacle for the dung and urine. A 

trough was placed to each range of stalls, to hold the 
food. My cows, with the exception of one of them, 

(which is of the short horn beet blood) are of a de- 

generated stock, occasioned by that sort of neglect 

which has long been common in this part of the coun- 
try, they were poor at the time they were put up, 
and the whole of them at the time did not give five 

quarts of milk ata milking. Their food for some 
weeks after they were put up, was composed of a 
mixture of cut sugar-cane blades, cut straw and 
shucks, cotton seed, and wheat bran, all boiled to- 
gether, with a little salt added to the mixture—Af- 
ter the stock of bran was exhausted, the other ingre- 
dients were continued with an additiun of pot ale, 
from a whiskey distillery; boiling the food was dis- 
continued at this time. From a period of, three 
weeks after the cows were put up, till recently, the 
whole of them together gave generally the rise of 
forty-eight quarts of milk each day; and twelve 
quarts per day was frequently taken from a choice 
one of them. How much butter was yielded is not 
known, but my good wife tells me that considerable 
addition has been made to her pin money stock by 
the sale of butter to our neighbors, several of whom 
have been supplied by her. 

The curry comb was used morning and evening on 
the cows, and the dung and wet litter removed from ~ 
under them intoa receptacle evety morning anda 
ne bed of dry leaves from the woods, placed under 
them. . 

For the trouble I have had with this small experi- 
ment, and the food consumed in it, I have had am- 
ple compensation not only from the butter, as already 
stated, but also from the quantity of milk it enabled 
me to give my negroes, and from a large quantity of 
manure for the improvement of my land. ° 

ARaTOR, 


BULL CALF TUCKAHOE. 


We have understood, and have no doubt of the 
fact, that a bull calf called Tuckahoe, 5 months old, 
bred by R. K. Meade, Esq. has recently been sold 
toa farmer on James river for the sum of $100, and 
carried there. We have made some inquiries in re- 
lation to this matter, and learn that one-fourth of this 
sum would have been thought high by the farmers of 
our fine grass country. ‘They permit the most valua- 
ble animals to them, and goon to the south, 
where we should sup they never could sueceed 
with as much perfection as in the middle country, 
our climate and soil being so much more congenial to 
their habits. 

We learn that this calf, as remarkable in his 
ee tence Badal tee b 

ward from the cow Blossom, premium heifer 
at the last Winchester ultural fair, and fall bro- 
ther to Powel, who we in our hay scales 1045 
pounds at a year and a week old, in May last. This 
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by Bishop and Laura, at 10 months and 12 days old, 
weighed 1022 pounds: this bull was nearly two months 
ounger. than Powel, but was 23 Ibs. under his weight. 
'o the fortunate purchaser of the bull Tuckahoe, this 
will be a sufficient pedigree, we wish him great suc- 
cess in improying the cattle on James river. It is 
thought that Powel would weigh at the present time 
from 1400 to 1500 pounds, and that he will be in the 
neighbourhood of 2,000 pounds at 2 yearsold. What 
is prophecy now, we hope will be history when he 
comes to be tested by the scales in the spring of 1831. 
An advertisement has been observed in the Ameri- 
can Farmer, of some short horns for sale in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lancaster, Penn.; it is said there are 
cows amongst them giving 40 quarts of milk per day, 
for many weeks together. We confess it astonishes 
us—but these short horns are wonderful animals. 
We like moderation, and would recommend prudence 
in purchasing and improving: the half of 40 would be 
a vast addition to the ordinary quantity. It is hoped 
some of our enterprising farmers will attend the sale; 
‘but we recommend a bit of the advice of the sage 

Franklin—not to pay too much for the whistle 

[ Winchester Republican. 











LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





COMFORT. 


This is a very comfortable word; and it is a sad 
ity the French do not know what it means. But it 
is a still greater pity that we, who have the word, 
and do know its meaning, should so often sacrifice it 
for the most unsubstantial reasons. The fact is, we 
are ashamed to be comfortable, lest we should appear 
ungenteel. The best chamber in the house must be 
shut up for company; the lightest and the handsomest 
parlor must be kept closed for the same reason. We 
must have a large house, and few domestics, for the 
sake of appearances,—and we sometimes cut ourselves 
off from intelligent society, because we cannot afford 
to receive them with quite so much show and cere- 
mony as our neighbors. All this is fuolish. If we 
cannot afford to be elegant, we can, at least, be com- 
fortable; and if we can procure the elegancies of life, 
why not enjoy them every day? Why must spring- 
cushioris, and warm carpets, and airy rooms, and 
handsome walls, be shut up three hundred and fifty 
days of the year, for the sake of making a grand 
show off, now and then? Why do we not consult 
our comfort by living in smaller houses, and keeping 
more domestics? Surely, leisure for intellectual] and 
tasteful pursuits is better than the reputation fur lofty 
rooms and venetian windows. Why should we re- 
frain from seeing cultivated people in a social, cordial 
way, because another can give them better wine and 
rarer fruit? 

I admire splendor, and where circumstances war- 
rant it, I am even strongly in favour of magnificence; 
but above all things J do love comfort. 

I believe no people in the world have such fear of 
public opinion as the Americans. Toa certain ex- 
tent the check is a salutary one; but our domestic life 
is a matter of much more concern to us than it is to 
the public; and we ought tu have sufficient courage 
to study our own comfort, and gratify our own tastes. 

Our manner of visiting, and of receiving visiters, 
is laborious in the extreme. If friends are staying 
with us, we feel as if every moment must be devoted 
to them. We cannot sleep, or ride, or read, or visit, 
for fear our friends should be left alone. This is 
making visiting a burden to them, as well as to our- 
selves. We soon become uneasy at such constraint, 
and they are restless under a conviction that they im- 
pose it upon us. The fact is, it is a luxury to a visi- 
ter sometimes to be left alone—to read, or ramble, or 
sleep: according to fancy. Many a time, when I have 
really admired and loved my hostess,I would have 
thanked her from my heart for a little relaxation of 
attention—the privilege of being sometimes left to 


my own thoughts—the luxury of a little more free- 
dom, for her and for myself. 

At the south, they manage these things better than 
we do. Their hospitality is unbounded. Visiters 
may be at home in a mansion, without depriving the 
inhabitants of the pleasure of home. Every thing is 
at the service of friends; but if the hostess wishes to 
visit, where her guest has uo-particular inclination to 
go, she dues not hesitate to leave her to herself, to 
dispose of time as best suits her. What a relief not 
to be obliged to visit, or obliged to stay at home! 
This perfect freedom is the only thing that can make 
visiting a real pleasure to all parties. <A friend lately 
told me of a very elegant woman he had seen at the 
south, who formed the most prominent attraction at 
all the fashionable parties. 

“I saw her once early in the morning,” said he, 
“buying some fine fruit, at her door. She had on a 
calico morning-dress, and a very neat plain cap. I 
thought her an uncommonly genteel domestic—but 
never dreamed of its being the brilliant belle I had 
seen the evening before, until she bowed and spoke to 
me. We entered into some conversation concerning 
the fruit she was buying; and simple and common- 
place as the remarks must have been, during such an 
interview,] was absolutely enchanted with the grace- 
ful ease of her manner. A New England woman 
‘would have escaped into the house, on my approach— 
or not recognized me; or, if I had spoken first, would 
have blushed, and fidgetted, and apologized for her 
morning dress.” Which course is the wisest?—not 
to ask, which is the most comfortable. An ordinary 
woman will never get a character for real elegance 
by starving herself for state occasions; and a truly 
tasteful one will lose nothing by being sometimes seen 
without coronation robes —Journal and Tribune. 


THE CONTENTED FEMALE. 

A nobleman svliciting a young country girl to aban- 
don her rustic state, and reside ina populous city, 
she replied, ‘*Ah! my Lord, the farther we remove 
from ourselves, the greater is our distance from hap- 
se olmtge 4 who leave their homes, uncalled by 

rovidence, in search of happiness, generally find 
they are only farther from it—JV. E. Farmer. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
GUANO. 


Dear Sir,—I observed in the New England Far- 
mer of September 3. page 54, an extract of a letter 
from the American Consul at Arequipa, Peru, ‘‘rela- 
tive toa kind of manure, called by the Spaniards, 
Guano.” Perhaps the following more particular ac- 
count of that substance, extracted from M. Von Hum- 
boldt’s letter to M. Klaproth, may be interesting to 
those who have seen the above quotation. Undoubt- 
edly it is the ordure of sea-birds of the Pacific, which 
has been accumulating a seculis seculorum. 

All the Aborigines of Peru were of opinion that 
this substance is bird’s dung; which was, however, 
doubted by many of the Spaniards. It 1s worth re- 
marking, that al] the Guano islands and rocks are 
situated between the 13th and 21st degree of south 
latitude; and yet the number of cormorants, flamin- 
gos, and cranes, appear to be equally considerable in 
the islands situated farther towards the north or 
south. In Asia large magazines are erected along- 
side the.shore for the reception of the guano. If we 
consider that, ever since the twelfth, or at least the 
thirteenth century, it has been customary in Peru to 
manure with this substance; that many millions of 
cubie feet have been strewed over the sandy parts of 
Peru (and indeed the possibility of practising agricul- 
ture along the sea-coast depends entirely on this pre- 
cious material); and further, that the guano still eon- 





tinues to be furnished in large quantities, and that the 


experience of the present generation appears to proye 
that those birds, on one of the islands, will scarcely 
produce a ship load of dung in a great number of y 

if we consider all this, we cannot refrain from being ag. 
tonished at the long series of centuries, or the vag 
number of birds, that must have been required tg 
accumulate those immense strata of guano. 

‘Though we can no longer hesitate to consider algp 
the guano as dung of birds, yet it may be asked, has 
it originated on the same islands where it is now 
found, or has it been accumulated there by some re. 
volution of the earth? Does it point back to an em 
when the deluged globe was provided with a greater 
number of aquatic birds than at the present time, in 
the same manner as the coal formation refers us back 
to a vastly luxuriant vegetation? Or was the guano 
formed under circumstances perfectly similar to those 
now existing, and was nothing required to produce 
such immense stratification but a long succession of 
ages? A long residence on the rocks and islands of 
the Peruvian coast, and attentive observation of the 
quantity of dung deposited at present by many thou. 
sand cormorants and flamingus in the space of on 
year, are the means which may, perhaps, at a futur 
period, enable us to answer these questions. But it 
may be asked, what is to become of Peruvian agricul. 
ture, and what of the population of the coast, when 
the exhausted Guano islands shall no longer yield 
this manure? 

In the neighborhood of Arica, where the crop of 
pepper, (Capsicum baccatum, bird-pepper,) is valued 
at from $3 to 400,000 dollars a year, each plant is ma. 
nured three times every season with guano, viz. at 





the periods of taking root, flowering, and producing 
the fruit. . 

Under the government of the Incas, the guano was 
considered as an important object of political economy, 
It was prohibited, under pain of death, to destroy any 
of the birds on the Guanio islands, each of which had 
its inspectors, and was divided into departments, 
From Arica to Chancay, a tract of 200 leagues in 
length, no other manure was made use of than guano, 
This great care accounts in some measure for the vast 
increase of the guano. But those wise regulations 
have long been abolished: at present the guano is dug 
for without regularity, and at all seasons. 

In an account of the guano, given to Messrs. Four- 
croy and Vauquelin, (to whom specimens were com- 
municated,) mention is made of a few other circum- 
ctances relative to that substance. The guano, says 
Mr. Humboldt, is found not only in the Chinche 
islands, near Piseo, but it’ exists also on the parts of 
the coast and its isles situated more in the south, at 
Ilo, Iza, and Arica. The inhabitants of Chancay, 
who trade in this article, go to the Chinche islands 
and return in twenty days. Each boat takes a cargo 
of from 1500 to 2000 cubic feet of guano. 

The strata in which the guano is disposed are from 
fifty to sixty feet in thickness, and they are worked 
in the same manner as the iron ochre mines. It is an 
excellent manure for the Indian corn or maize; but if 
too much of it be applied the root is burnt and de- 
stroyed by it. 

When exposed to the fire the brownish yellow 
color of the guano is cunverted into black; it gives 
out white fumes, and the smell of empyreumatic am- 
monia. Water dissolves part of it, becomes thereby 
of a reddish color, and adopts an acid taste. Potassia 
dissolves much more of it than water; the solution is 
of a deep brown color, and is produced under an abun- 
dant developement of ammonia. The result of the 
chemical analysis, made by Fourcroy and Vauquelin, 
is, that the principal constituent part is conerete wric 
acid. Sotomon Drown. 

Foster, R, I. Oct. 9, 1830. 


- 


The drought was so great in Tennessee last sum- 
mer, that thousands of forest trees died, particularly 
where strata of limestone were near the surface of 





the ground.— Boston Patriot. 
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ERO 
Wives TAKEN IN Excuance ror Topacco. 


There is a singular fact mentioned in Marshal's 
Life of Washington, which we do not recollect to 
have seen any where else. It is stated, that in the 
early settlement of Virginia, some three or four hun- 
d oung ladies,-all virgins, chaste and fair, were 
transported from England to that colony, and sold to 
the young planters as wives, for one hundred and fifty 

unds of tobacco each. If any young man was un- 
able to pay in advance this inconsiderable price for his 
companion, he was most generously credited until he 
could plant, make and gather his crop. It is likewise 
stated that this debt was considered a debt of honor 
by the young planters, and therefore paid in prefer- 
ence to all others. We doubt very much whether 
such fair bargains can be had on terms so liberal at 
the présent day. There is one thing, however, in the 
exchange of these two commercial products of the old 
and new worlds, which we do not think is altogether 
correct. It surely dves not comport with our notions 
of justice and equity, to exact the same price for a bad 
wife as fur a good one. As it regards the propriety 
of such a rule in 1620, we can only speak conjectural - 
ly; but to our certain knowledge, there is a difference 
of more than a hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco 
in wives now-adays. 





REMEDY FOR LOCK-JAW. 


We are informed by a friend, that a sure preven- 
tive against this terrible disease is to take some strong 
soft soap and mix with it a sufficient quantity of 
pulverized chalk, so as to make it of the consistence 
of buck-wheat batter—put it into a cloth or small 
bag and apply it to the wound—keep the chalk mois- 
tened with a fresh supply of soap until the wound 
begins to discharge, and the patient receives relief. 
Our friend stated to us, (and implicit confidence may 
be placed in what he says,) that he has known seve- 
ral cases where this remedy has been successfully 
applied. So simple and valuable a remedy, within 
the reach of every person, ought to be universally 
known. —V. Y. Evening Post. 


Srycutar Case.—Locked-jaw Cured.—The treat- 
ment of Tetanus has hitherto been a ‘‘forlorn-hope” 
in the practice of medicine; we have heard of some 
cases of cure, but on inquiry it has generally been 
found that the symptoms were not, as the faculty 
would say, confirmed, or the reports by no means au- 
thentic. We have now, however, the pleasure of 
stating to the public that this distressing, indeed aw- 
ful disease, has been treated in our city with complete 
success. A poor man, named Kenny, lately received 
an injury which produced confirmed locked-jaw, for 
which he was removed to the Wellesley Hospital, 
and placed under the advice of Surgeon’ O’Beirne, 
who has, we believe, devoted much attention to the 
nature and treatment of the disease. The learned 
gentleman adopted a practice which, if not quite new, 
has not hitherto been successfully employed, and has 
now completed a cure of the poor patient. ‘Tobacco 
was the principal remedy, and was chiefly used in the 
form of enama.—Dublin Morning Register. 








Singwar Discovery——Mr. Horton, a gentleman 
who has been engaged in boring for water in Provi- 
dence, R.I., has presented to the public some re- 
markable results. In his second experiment in boring, 
he selected the extreme point of a wharf, many yards 
from the original land. He bored through a stratum 
of mud, then through a bog meadow, containing good 
peat, then through sand and quartz gravel. At this 

int water, impregnated with copperas and arsenic 

roke forth; but determining to proceed farther, Mr. 
Horton next struck a vineyard, and drew up vines, 
, grape seeds, leaves, acorns, hazel nuts, pine 


cael the seeds of unknown fruits, together with 


pure water. This was 35 feet below the bed of the 


river, 


.ed in great perfection. 


Sourn Caroxixa Sick anv 17s ManuracTorE. 


We have in our possession a pair of silk stockings, 
the material of which was raised by Miss Harriet 
Winn, of Winnsborough, in Fairfield District, and 
knit by that young lady’s own hands; which every 
one to whom we have shown them, pronounce par- 
ticularly beautiful. ‘They are certainly beyond any 
ideas that we had formed of the perfection which this 
interesting culture had reached in South Carolina. 
It is almost impossible to distinguish them from the 
finest specimens of woven hosiery, and they entitle 
our fair friend to very great praise for patriotism and 
ingenuity. Such a specimen, in our opinion, settles 
the practicability of silk cultivation in our State. 

[Camden Journal. 





A fall grown ripe pear was brought to this office 
on last Friday evening, by a gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance, who informed us that it was the second 
growth of a tree on the farm of Zadock Long, Esq. 
near this place, (Princess Anne, Maryland.) We 
believe it frequently occurs in this county, that trees 
blossom twice, and we have observed several instan- 
ces of trees yielding fruit a second time, in the same 
year, but we think it rarely occurs that the second 
produet comes to maturity, as in the case above no- 
ticed.—{ Village Herald. 





A Pear, weighing 35 ounces was raised this season 
in Olney township, Pennsylvania. 


nD Pau. 


Battimore, Frinay, Nov. 19, 1830. 

















Carz Brocot1—This most excellent vegetable 
has become quite common in our markets, and 1s rais- 
A day or two since a couple 
were presented to us by Mr. Samuel Feast, raised at 
his garden on the Frederick road, which surpassed 
any we had before seen, for size, firmness, and rich- 
ness. We were so anxious to test their excellence 
by the palate, that we quite forgot the more scientific 
but more fallible tests of the rule and scale; but we 
do not overrate them in saying that they measured 
ten or twelve inches in diameter exclusive of leaves. 
They were of the improved purple kind. 

Owing to the peculiarly favorable season, Brocoli 
and Cauliflowers, are cheap as well as plentiful in our 
markets, and thus many who have heretofure looked 
upon them as delicacies beyond their reach, have 
been enabled to try them; and hence a knowledge of 
their good qualities has been diffused, and the gar- 
deners will be encouraged to extend the cultivation 
of them by an increased demand. We have seen 
fine large Cauliflowers and Btocoli sold at 64 cents— 
such as could seldom have been obtained in any pre- 
vious season for less than 124 cents, and such as we 
have often seen sold at 25 cents. 

The cultivation of late Cauliflowers and Bruculi, is 
searcely more difficult than that of Cabbages, and 
when we consider that they are infinitely superior to 
the cabbage in all desirable qualities, we cannot but 
consider it a matter of surprise that they are not 
more often seen in the gardens of our farmers. We 
do not hesitate to say, that any body who once par- 
takes of a well prepared dish of either, will never 
again touch a cabbage while he can get them. Their 
cultivation differs in no respect from that of late cab- 

es, except probably in the appropriation of a richer 
soil, and a quarter of an ounce of seed will afford a 
retty good supply of plants. They can be sown the 
atter end of May or in June, and transplanted in 
August, Ina very dry time, if the plants are sur- 
rounded and the ground covered with straw 6 or 8 
inches deep, or even up to the leaves of the Bee 
great benefit will be derived from it, as.it will keep 





the ground cool and moist, 





Turesuine Macutwes.—Will some of our agri- 
cultural friends, who have threshing machines, favor 
us with an account of them—their cost, performance, 
quantity of power and number of attendants required 
to work them; so much of a description as will ena- 
ble readers to form an idea of them, and the address 
of the manufacturers? We wish this information to 
come from some practical farmer, who uses the ma- 
chine, and has used it a sufficient length of time to 
enable him to judge of its practical utility, durability 
and liability to get out of order.. There has been so’ 
many machines patented and offered for sale, if not 
“‘made for sale,” like Peter Pindar’s razors, and so 
few that have proved to be useful, that any one who 
can give the above information will do a solid favor to 
the agricultural community. We have several let- 
ters on our table calling for it, and we hope they may 
not call in vain. Let any one who hasa machine 
with which he is satisfied give the information re- 
quested; and by no means omit it on the supposition 
that somebody else will do it; for this Mr. Somebody- 
else will be just as likely to suppose his namesake 
will do it, and thus we shall not get the information. 
We may-remark in this place, and we wish it to be 
understood, that having seen the evil caused by the 
imposition of worthless machinery upon the agricul- 
tural community, we determined, on assuming the 
charge of the Farmer, to take every possible precau- 
tion to protect farmers from it; and therefore make it 
a rule to admit no recommendation of machinery into 
our columns without a personal knowledge or the evi- 
dence of undoubted testimony to its correctness. 
Neither do we allow a half hour’s operation of a new 
machine, however excellent, to be the test of its 
goodness. It is good as far as it goes; but we want, 
and farmers want, to know how it bears the test of 
regular work, of common management, such as it 
must of necessity undergo in practical operation. De- 
licate friction wheels and the like will cause a ma- 
chine to work-wonders for a short time; but a farmer 
cannot afford to send to town half a dozen times in 
the course of his -getting out his wheat fora set of 
new friction wheels; and, therefore, though the ma- — 
chine may get out $0 bushels of wheat an hour, or 
300 in a day, he wants to know whether it will get 
out 200U bushels in seven days, without getting out 
of repair, and if hé can be assured of its continued ° 
operation for several years it will be still better. 

Speaking of friction wheels, we have thought that 
Winans’ friction wheels, such as he uses on his rail- 
road cars, might be applied to threshing machines to 
great advantage, and we would suggest it to those 
who manufacture them, There would be no danger’ 
of these getting out of repair, and we think they 
would answer a better purpuse than the common box 
anti-friction rollers. 





Warminster, 14th Nov. 1830. 
Mr. Smita: 

‘The following is a statement of the produce of not 
quite one-third of one Irish potato. It was of a kind © 
rare and uncommon with us. I was able to procure 
only one. I cut it into $2 pieces, each piece having 
an eye. I planted them in a spot of ground—rich, 
moist, and light, in the month of June, merely lay- 
ing the eyes upon the surface previously weil pre- 
pared, covering them with straw to the depth of 
eight or ten inches; only twelve of the eyes vegetated, 
the residue being destroyed by rats or moles. From 
these twelve eyes, being a fraction over one-third of 
the number planted, J measured, when taken from ~ 
the ground a few days since, one half bushel one and. 
a half gallons; one of the potatoes (the la weigh- 
ed two pounds three ounces; length, e inches; 
the average circ eleven inches. If you 
think ie eneniaie worthy an insertion in your 
highly valuable Pepets please it publicity. 

- LN. Licox, M.D. 
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CULTURE OF CRANBERRIES. 

Until lately we believe no body has thought of cul- 
tivating the Cranberry any more than the Whortle- 
berry or the Persimmon. It has been looked upon as 
the natural product of swamps which were good for 
nothing else, and though the fruit was a favorite in 
the markets, the gatherers trusted to nature alone to 
keep the supply equal to the demand. A gentleman 
in Barnstable, Massachusetts, has, however, disco- 
vered that it is as susceptible of cultivation and im- 
provement as the Strawberry. On about an acre of 
ground he has raised for the last ten years an aver- 
age of about seventy bushels a season, sometimes a 
hundred. The following account of his Cranberry 
yard is from the Barnstable Journal —JV. Y. Post. 

Sandy. bog land is the soil best adapted to the 
growth of the Cranberry plant, and it should be kept 
well drained. Captain Hall has a tract of about four 
acres enclosed, which he calls his “Cranberry Yard,” 
of a damp, sandy soil, surface nearly level, and, where 
not planted with Cranberries, covered with rushes 
and swamp brush. ‘The Cranberry vines were set 
around on the borders of the ‘‘yard,” some on land 
elevated two or three feet above the general level of 
the surface. ‘The vines grow most vigorously, and 
the berries are of a better quality and more abundant 
where the soil is most sandy and damp. In very dry 
seasons, the Cranberries are liable to be eaten and 
destroyed by worms; but, in general, they are, under 
skilful management, as certain a crop as any kind of 
grain or garden vegetables. 

The manner of transplanting is simple. Holes are 
dug four feet apart; only they are made deeper than 
for corn; into each of these scds of vines are placed. 
The Cranberry has creeping roots, spreads very ra- 
pidly, and in three years from the time of planting 
will entirely cover the ground. If the land is over- 
grown with bushes, they must first be removed; but 
it is not necessary to destroy rushes, fur the Cranber- 
ry vine will do it in a few years. When the land is 
very low, and covered with a thick growth of weeds 
and rushes, captain Hall practises spreading over it a 
quantity of beach sand before planting. ‘I'he fall is 
the best season for transplanting. No other cultiva- 
tion is performed or required, than to keep the land 
drained, and cattle from injuring the vines. ‘The 
_ Cranberries sell from $1 00 to $1 50 per bushel, and 
the cost of picking is 20 cents per bushel. 





SCRATCHES IN HORSES. 


This disorder or difficulty is too well known to all 
who own these noble animals, or deal in them, to 
need a particular description of it. ‘The remedy is 
simple, safe and certain, in all cases which have 
come to my knowledge, however inveterate. It is 
only to mix white lead and linseed oil in such pro- 
portions as will render the application convenient, 
and I have never known more than two or three ap- 
plications necessary, to effect a complete cure. 

[Turf Register. 


Prices Current in New York, Nov 15. 


Bees-wax, yellow .24 a—-. Cotton, New Orleans .12 
a.13$;] Upland, .10a}.124; Alabama, .11a.13. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax.12a.16. Flax, Ame- 
rican,7a8. Flaxseed, rough, cask —— a -—--; clean -— 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.19 a 525; Canal 5.31 a 5.50; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.50 a ——; Rich’d. city mills, 5.75, 
country, 5.25 a ——; Alexand’a, 5.25 a 5.374; Freder- 
icksburg 5.124; Petersburg, 5.25 a ——; Rye Flour, 
$.624 a 3-75; Indian Meal, per bb1. ——— a 8.25; per hhd. 
14.50 a 15.00. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a ——-; Vir. 
-98 a 1.04; Rye, North, 65 a —; Corn, Yel. Nor. .60a 
61; Barley, — 261; Oats, South and North, .26 a .36; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 6. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 7.50 a 7.62; prime 4.88 a 4.94; 

4.00 a —— Butter, N. York, 124.216; shipping, 
$a10; Lard, .10a.—; Pork, mess bbl. 14.00 a 14.50; 
prime 10.00 a 10.75; cargo ——. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, November 13. 

Bees-waz, yellow .20 a .22; Beans, bushel .75 a .80. 
Beef, mess 10. a 10.50, prime 8 a 8.50, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1, 7428, No.2, 6.a64; Cotton, New Orleans 124.14; 
Mobile 12 a 13; Tennessee 114. 124, Alabama llia 
124; Feuthers, South. .36a.—, West. .36a.—; Flar.6 a 
-1. Flour, sup. 5.124; fine, 4.874 a —— Rye 3.44 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 13.00 a —-, bls. 2.90 a——; Flazseed, 
cask ; bu. 1.30 a 1.32; Grain, Wheat .95 a 1.00 
Rye 55a 56, Corn 1.c. white, 54.55, 1.¢. yellow, 53 
a .55, u. c. round,57 a 58; Oats .30 2.31; Barley, Pa. 
.60 a .62; do. East. 62 a 65; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey 11. a 124, Virginia 10a 11, Western.10a 
104, Hemp, 220 a 225; Lard, .10 a .12; Oil, linseed, 80 
a 83. Pork, mess, ——a 15, prime 13.a 13.50; cargo 
11.50 a 12. Rice, 3.— a3.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .34 a .6, 
Vir. .3a.5; Wool,common washed }b. .40a .45, half 
blood .452 50, three quarters blood .50 a 55, full 
blood 58 a .60; unwashed, generally 10 cents less, 
according to quality. 


Prices Current in Charleston, Vov. 6. 

Cotton, Sea-Island, .22a.25. Stained.10a15. San- 
tee, .20a 22. Maine, .20 a 22. Upland, inferior and 
common 104 a 114, fair to good, .— a —, prime to 
choice, ._— a .—. Rice, prime, $2.874 a 3.00, inferior 
to good, do. $2.624 a .2.75. Flour, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Baltimore Howard st. $53.6. Corn .63 2.65. 
Oats 32 a .40; Peas, 62a 64. Hay, prime Northern, .60 
a 85——— Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
-34 a.—; bbls. 35a --; New Orleans, old .37 a —. 
Tobacco, Kentucky, Georgia, &c. .44.a.54. Manufac- 
tured .9 214; Cavendish.20a33. Beeswax, .18 2.19. 
Tallow, Carolina, 8 a 84. Beef, Boston, No. 1, .— a .9; 
Mess, 10 a 103; New York Mess, .9 a .10, Prime; 
-64a .63; Cargo, .54, nominal. Pork, Mess. .134 a 14, 
Prime, .1la.114. Bacon, .74.. 8 cents; hams, 11 a 124; 
Lard, 124214. Butter, Goshen, 183 a 20; inferior 7 a 12. 


MESSRS. D. & C. LANDRETH’S GARDEN 
SEEDS. 








The Subscriber would inform the public that he is 
now furnished with a fresh supply of the Messrs. Lan- 
dreth’s celebrated GARDEN SEEDS, of this present 
year’s growth, which he offers wholesale and retail, at 
the Messrs Landreth’s prices in Philadelphia. His 
whole stock of SEEDS now on hand, are of the growth 
- 1830, and ean be warranted with the greatest confi- 
ence. 

5c CATALOGUES will shortly be received, con- 
taining a Treatise on the cultivation of Vegetables gen- 
erally founded upon their own experience. Price 124 
cents each. 

Also, on hand a general assortment of AGRICUL- + 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, as usual, of the latest and 
most approved kinds. J. S. EASTMAN, 

West Pratt, between Hanover and Charles streets. 


COWS WANTED. 


If any one whom this notice may concern, wil! sup- 
ply me with 2 or 3 cows of the foliowing description, I 
shall be much obliged, besides paying from $30 to $100 
for each individual cow, in proportion to their merit:— 
no cow to give less than 5 gallons of milk per day; such 
as will give from 7 to S gallons will command the highest 
price, provided her form, qualities, age, &c. will make 
it an expedient cross from a Frederick short-horn bull. 
An attempt will at least be made to rival the finest 
cattle of Europe, through the means of our late Dur- 
ham short-horn introduction, uniting them with the 
best selected cows of our country stock, which occa- 
sionally discover some of the finest points of the cele- 
brated imported catile. Should the plan fail on a fair 
experiment, comparing them by authentic reports, and 
side by side, with imported cattle, we will again apply 
to our trans-Atlantic friends for an improvement of 
thestock. Letters, post paid {giving a just description 
of any remarkable cows, would induce the subscriber 
to ride any reasonable distance to see them, where 
opportunities would not be improved to send them for 
trial. R. K. MEADE. 

Lucky Hit Farm, Fred’k co. Oct. 29, 1830. 


$000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES, 
In fine condition, and warranted to grow, for sale by 
the subscriber—price $2 to $8 per hundred, if ordered 
any time in November. GIDEON B. SMITH. 














——— 
NOTICE. 


Eliphalet Easton, who sometime since acted as agent 
for the American Farmer in the Western coun 
Vhio, Kentucky, &e. is no longer authorised to act ag 
such. All persons are therefore cautioned against pay. 
ing him any money on account of the American Fan 
mer. I. IRVINE HITCHCOCK & Co, 

Proprietors American Farmer, 
5c The National Republican and Liberty Hall 
Cincinnati, Kentucky Reporter, Lexington, and the 
Wheeling, Virginia, Compiler will please copy the aboyg 
one time. 
acl 


—— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 











BattimorE Marxet.—There is little change in any 
of the staples of our market. Sales of Howard street 
flour were made yesterday from the stores at $5, and 
of city mills at our quotations. The market is wel] 
supplied with wheat, which readily commands oy 
rates. Beef continues plenty and dull; prime would 
probably command a fraction above our highest rate, 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 3.504 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.09. 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.00 a 8.00. Cuba 14.00, 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 441 hhds. Maryland; and 9 hhds. Ohio; 
total 450 hhds. 

Firour—best white wheat family, $5.50 a 6.00 
super. Howard-street 5.00 a city mills, 4.% 
a 4.874—Susquehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.% 
—Grain; red wheat, 95 a 1.00; --—white do. 1.03, 
1.07—common red --—Corn, white, .55 @ .56—-yeb 
low .56 @ .57---—Rve, .55 a ..——Oars, .29 @ 9% 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50 a 60-Crover seep 6.25 a6,%} 
TimortHy, 2.25 a 2.7—Orcuarp Grass, 1.25 a 1.50-— 
Herd’s, —- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Banr.ey, 6 
FLaxseep —— a—Corron, Va. 94 a 104--Lou. 114 a1§ 
—Alab. .94 a.11—Tenn..94 a.10—N. Car. .84 a .10}- 
Upland 10 a 13-Wuisxey, hhds Ist p. .80a—; in bbh 
31a 32-—WooL, common, unwashed, |b. 15 a. 16—— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter,.4 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual._Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 ¢--—; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. water 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbb 
— a— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. |, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 a.4.3%4 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.50, a——-—-No. 2, ——— a 6.00--No, 
$, 3.624 @3.75-Bacon, hams, Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 
34 a 35--Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.25 a 4.3]} 
ground, 1.25 a1.50 bb].-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.0 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.008 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Bee 
on the hoof, 3.50 4 4.25—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 1.73. Oak, 3.00 a 3.25—Hickory, $4.50. 
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(From the Lynchburg Virginian.) 


A Treatise on the Cultivation of Indian Corn, Wheat, 
and Tobacco, read before the Triune Society of 
Amherst county, at its annual meeting, Sept. 25, 
1830, by Zacharias Drummond, Esq. President of 
the Socrety. 

Fe.iows OF THE TRIUNE AMHERST Society: 

At our last meeting, an order was made, which re- 
quested, at my hands, a lecture on Indian corn, wheat 
and tobacco; and however incompetent, yet, being at 
all times ready to assist in the advancement of agri- 
culture, as an art, have complied with the demand, 
go far as my ability can, within the limits of a con- 
tracted treatise, exhibit ideas, and experimental kuow- 


veBhe maize is a plant, which, before the discovery 
of America, was known only to the Indians; hence 
its name—IJndian corn. It is now cultivated partially 
jn some other countries, particularly in France; and, 
we are informed that in those districts of France 
where the maize is in common use, the inhabitants 
are much more healthy than elsewhere. 

The Indian corn isa hardy plant, It is more pro- 
ductive, on land of any quality or situation whatever, 
than any other grain.—It is less liable to disease,— it 
is less liable to be damaged by wevil,—it suits our 
slovenly mode of culture better than any other,—it 
contains more wholesome and nourishing aliment than 
any other,—it is bread for man, and hay for beast,— 
it affords more offal for manuring—And yet, what 
more augments its value, and is most wonderful, it 
has the capacity of adapting itself to any climate or 
soil whatever. 

From what has been said, it would appear that In- 
dian corn is the most valuable grain on earth; and 
therefore, should call forth all our genius, skill and in- 
dustry in its culture. 

The Indians, who once cultivated in this their only 
grain, some of those lands,on which we now toil, 
had no tool of metal, no team, no plough; but fallow- 


ed and tilled their fields with sticks and stones} they 


made from twelve to fifteen barrels of grain to 
the acre; yet, we are ready to exclaim, ‘oh, what 
barbarous agriculturists!"—Many of us fallow and 
till our fields, with a shovel or a coulter plough; the 
shovel cutting at best about three inches deep, leaving 
more than half the ground unbroken, and the coulter 
cutting at best abovt six inches deep, leaving the 
ground not as art should have it, but as nature pleas- 
ed; with the seeds of grapes and weeds in their pro- 
per element, which, thus situated, will prove their 
rights of freehold, in spite of shovel and coulter. 

On new land and rough mountains it is true that 
such instruments as those above mentioned van only 
be used; but one using such, yet situated where the 
latter can be used, is blind to his own, and his coun- 
try’s interest; and I feel it a duty todeclare that he is 
near akin to an idiot, or a barbarian, or both. We 
make on our lands about an average of four barrels to 
theacre. Has not the Indian the greater right to 
exclaim, oh, barbarous white mam!! 

Corn which has been planted on such a fallow as 
above described, (if a fallow it may be called) grows 
and thrives surprisingly, until the roots have pene- 
trated through the soil, and beyond the fallow, where 
acompact clay will not admit of their ranging in 
search of the wonted supply of food, and consequent- 
ly a eudden failure is discovered; and now the agri- 
eulturist begins to wonder and to guess, what can be 


. the cause of the change in his crop. He will say 


this is certainly the most thirsty land that ever was— 
the drought is operating more severe on me than on 
any of my neighbors. I must change my kind of 
corn, for it don’t suit my land—this is a poor crop 
year, &c. &c.—but let me tell you, fellow agricultu- 
tists, that such teams, such tools, such arguments 
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and excuses will not do; let me tell you that a vege- 
table, like an animal, must have a plentiful pasturage, 
or it becomes a dwarf.—As a calf will fatten ona 
thin pasturage, so likewise will corn when young; 
but when the calf has become a large bullock, an ex- 
tensive range is required, so likewise of corn. 

Let me liken the corn on a shallow fallow, to cat- 
tle on a field which is tied up with innumerable 
fences; the cattle cannot feed because of the impedi- 
ments, neither can the corn; but remove the fencing 
and the cattle can move in any direction in search of 
food, so likewise of corn. Our strong lands produce 
better crops of Indian corn, than land of better quali- 
ty, which is clear of stone. And is not the cause 
evident? ‘Ihe roots in the stony land, find a passway 
between the stone and the earth; but where there is 
no stone and the earth hard trodden by stock, or hard 
baked by being exposed to the sun, the tender roots 
cannot find a passway in search of food, aud conse- 
quently must suffer for nourishment. 

But, least one think that I want to give this fabric 
too dark a coloring, or another that I want to point 
my finger at his cornfield, I will close this sarcastic, 
therefore unpleasant part of my task, with a remark 
of Cul. John Taylor, deceased; “a native who has 
lived with, and upon Indian corn for more than two 
hundred years, so far from correctly estimating its 
value, has only learned to eat it.” 

I shall first speak of ploughs; secondly of fallow- 
ing and preparing corn land; and thirdly, of the cul- 
ture of the corn. 

There is no instrument, which so much demands 
the attention and ingenuity of man as the plough. 
Of the plough with a mould, we have the McCor- 
mick, the Davis, the Cary, the Peacock, the Dagon, 
the Barshare and others. The McCormick and Da- 
vis are the best ploughs in use amongst us, the only 
difficulty in their construction being in the cast of the 
mould, which difficulty, or objection, I was much 
ag pe to find, by examining in the work shop of 

r, Lankford, of Lynchburg, had been obviated. 

Of other ploughs, we have the Dutch shovel, the 
cow tongue or ripper, the coulter and the cultivator. 
The shovel should only be used for marking of rows, 
for opening furrows in which seed is to be planted, 
for cultivating tobacco, and for putting in small grain 
where the cultivator cannot be used. ‘The cow tongue 
can be used for the same purposes as a shovel, and 
may be more advantageously used on steep and stony 
land. I know of no use for the coulter, except break- 
ing and tearing up the roots of trees. The cultivator 
is used for light tillage, and for putting in small grain 
on fallows. 

By our best farmers, is likewise used the skimmer, 
which is similar to the hand-hoe,—the hillside 
plough, with one mould board, which may be shifted 
to either side,and the trowel hoe, with two mould 
boards, which is used between beds, for the purpose 
of making them equi-distant, and for opening water 
furrows. 

There is no doubt but that a plough could be pro- 
pelled by steam, and on Jarge farms such could pro- 
fitably be used for+fallowing, particularly on clay 
fields. 

The objects in fallowing are Ist, opening the earth, 
so that the roots of vegetables may range in search 
of nourishment; 2nd, that the atmosphere may eater 
the more copiously, for the improvement of the earth, 
and for feeding of vegetables through their roots; 3rd, 
pulverising the earth, so that vegetables may feed on 
it, and 4th, removing wetness. Let any one consi- 
der well of those objects, and he will discover, that 
for either, and for all of them in conjunction, the 
deeper the fallow the better; and if I were to declare 
that land should be fallowed ten feet deep, he will 
not be inclined to contradict it. 

On deep fallows any vegetable will start but slow- 
ly to grow, but so soon as the roots have pushed their 
way to the surface mould, which has been turned un- 
der, the plant improves rapidly, and a respectable har- 


be expected, be the year eithe 

vest may be ex 9 e year either wet or dry; 
for if wet, the superfluous ae will sink, nda 
dry vapor and air will be absorbed for the nourish- 
ment of the crop. However propitious the season, 
we always find on a shallow fallow large stocks and 
small ears of any kind of grain, but on a deep fallow, 
we on the contrary, find small stocks and | ears. 
All level clay, and all wet soils should be fallowed 
into beds; giving the beds such a direction as to cast 
out superabundant water. All dry soils, however, 
level, should be fallowed naked or flat, and-all broken 
ground should be fallowed and tilled horizontally. 
After a fallow has been rough broke, the break har- 
row should be used when the sod is moist; then, if 
possible, the fallow ploughed again with one horse to 
a plough, and again harrowed. Upon a shallow fal- 
low, corn should be planted at the distance of five or 
six feet square; but on a deep fallow, I have invaria- 
bly found, that thé thicker planted, the greater the 
produce. We need only to think of the difference in 
the pasturage, te. be satisfied as to the difference in 
the produce. I @nce planted a spot of corn fuur feet 
by two feet two inches, with two stalksin a place, 
and the produce was greater than any other spot I 
have ever planted, This year I made my corn rows 
five feet apart, and planted the corn at three feet on 
the rows, with two, and in one spot three stalks in a 
place, and I am inclined to think that if.[had planted 
thicker I should have made more. 

For the first working of corn a cultivator or har- 
row, with the centre hoe or tooth taken out, is the 
most proper. ‘The most that is necessary at this 
time, is to break a erust on the surface of the earth, 
that the corn roots may get all the air possible, there- 
fore one pass immediately over the corn, is syfficient 
fora row. If for this purpose two horses or a yoke 
of oxen be used (one walking on either side of the 
row,) so much the better; but if only one, put that 
one on the row of corn, and fear not, for the damage 
is trivial. 

For the second working of corn, the McCormick 
or Davis plough is the proper instrument. The 
plough is now necessary for the destroying of grass 
and weeds; and therefore it should be run so near the 
corn as to lap tlie eatth on the row: One horse'to a 
plough is sufficient for this working. The hand hoe 
should now follow the plough, for the purpose of 
dressing the corn, when it will also need thinning. 

The third working of corn, or that which it re- 
ceives when nearly ready for tasseling is the most 
material, and therefore should be done in the best and 
neatest style. If the rows are sufficiently wide, two 
horses should now be put to a plough, or if only one, 
then that one should be able to draw the plough from 
eight to nine inches deep. 

For the last working a cultivator or light skimming 

with a plough is most proper. 
_ Twill close this head, by relating my experiment 
in watering my corn this year. You all know, that I 
have ditches around the greater portion of my plan- 
tation, for the purpose of conveying water on my 
lands. I had theretore only conveyed water on my 
land when out of cultivation, for its improvement; 
but this year, the drought being very severe, I deter- 
mined, although fearing the consequences, to try the 
stream of Buffalo on my cornfield. I do not recdl- 
lect the precise time that the water was turned on, 
but it was when my corn would have been half made, 
if the season had been favorable, yet many stalks had 
no pao of a shoot upon them. , 

The water was conveyed by small ditches on: the 
highest parts of the field; from whence it 
mostly under ground, to the lower.spots; and. thus, in 
ten or twelve days nearly the whole field became 
wet. On the third day, I could. plainly discover an 
improvement in the corn, so far as the water made 
the land wet on the first day; and thus the imptove- 
Pega grep throughout the watered part of the 
field, with this exception only, that on the lower end 





of the field, (where the water arrived last,) the corn 
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was only in a smal] degree improved by the water; 
because of its irrecoverable state. I am conscious 
that this watering experiment has made me sixty 
barrels of corn, and if I had turned the water on 
twelve or fourteen days sooner, I have no doubt but 
that I should have made fifty barrels more. 

Living at some distance from a manufacturing mill, 
and my attention being mostly turned on tobacco, I 
have not for several years, till this, made any wheat 
for market; nor did I ever make much; therefore, it 
cannot be expected that I should say much on its cul- 
ture. 

Wheat is a plant of tender constitution; it is liable 
to rust, blight and smut, and when in the stack it is 
frequently damaged, and sometimes ruined by wevil. 
It thrives only on well tilled ground, and is less liable 
to disease on land which will absorb water quickly. 
Clover fallows and tobacco land, produce the most 
abundant crops of wheat, and land on which scrap- 
ings from about old houses, or other strong manure 
has been spread are most liable to the diseases above 
mentioned, as also a disease in the root caused by in- 
sects. To preserve wheat from wevil, it is only ne- 
esssary to get it out quickly after harvest, and if 
cleaned or packed in the chaff it is equally safe. 

On our best lands, two bushels of seed wheat are 
proper for an acre; on good land one and a half, and 
on ordinary and poor, one is sufficient. 

One who cultivates large crops of tobacco, should 
never attempt to grow wheat for market, and one 
who grows wheat for market should not plant tobac- 
co. ‘The tobacco planter has no time to fallow for 
wheat, and wheat sown on corn land isa miserable 
business; moreover the planter will need all the 
wheat, rye and oats which his corn land can produce, 
for the consumption of his family and stock. 

The fallowing for wheat should be done with four 
horses, and the sod should be turned completely bot- 
tom upward, so that no vegetable matter can be seen 
on the fallow, and prepare the fallow for seeding; 
the break harrow must be used when the ground is 
moist, then the cultivator, and the seed may be co- 
vered by the same instrument. 

A farmer can and should fallow, and sow in wheat 
sixteen acres for each laborer. 

Let us make a calculation for six laborers. 


In wheat - acres - 100 
Indian corn - do. - - 50 
Rye and oats - do. - 50 





200 


In clover and other grasses - : 200 





400 





A cradler can easily cut thirty acres in good time, 
provided no whiskey be carried into the field, and 
thus we find that 150 acres, (as above) can be cut 
and secured by five cradlers and seven or eight ban- 
ders and stackers, and the wanted compliment can be 
hired. 

Although I profess to know something of the cul- 
ture, curing and handling of tobacco, yet as I have 
written a treatise on these subjects, which I propose 
shortly to publish, the reading of which would detain 

ou an unreasonable time, I would beg to be excused 
ior not speaking at this time on the subject, further 
than as follows, in the way of notes. 

Let no one cultivate tobacco who has a sufficiency 
of land for farming. 

Let no one cultivate tobacco who does not make it 
his principal market crop. 

Let no one cultivate tobacco who cannot force an 
acre to produce 1250 pounds of merchantable tobacco. 

Let no one cultivate tobacco who is not willing to 
avork in it, both day and night, in summer, fall, win- 
ter and spring, in wet, dry, hot and eold weather, to 
toil and to’ sweat, to be troubled and perplexed, to 
wash his hands at least three times a day, and wear 
a dirty shirt. 


Let no one cultivate tobacco who does not know 
when it is ripe, and when in prizing order; and lastly, 
one should know its value when at market, otherwise 
he may be cozened by a beardless trader. 

With six laborers can be cultivated in tobacco, 





acres, 16 

Do. do. in Indian corn, - - 40 
Do. do. in wheat, rye and oats, = - 40 
96 

Do. do. in clover, &c. - - 96 
192 





(From the Lynchburg Virginian.) 


HEMP. 

The undersigned, being requested by the Amherst 
Triune Society to prepare a ‘T'reatise on the culture 
and management of Hemp,—with diffidence and re- 
spect performs that duty, and begs leave to report: 

The cultivation of hemp is well suited to the mid- 
dle and western states, and will be found to grow 
best on land with a deep black mould, furmed from 
the decomposition of vegetable matter. Lands of 
this description wil] be found in the mountains, and 
on bottoms and ravines near the creeks and rivers; 
and any lands that have an open free soil, will, if 
manured, produce good hemp.—The hemp crop 
does not require much sun: hence it is that lands 
with a northern exposure, if rich, will be found to an- 
swer well. 

As this crop derives its principal sustenance from 
the tap root, it becomes important that the land should 
be well broke, not less than six inches deep, and this 
should be done in the winter, in sufficient time for 
the land to pulverize before the spring. The land 
should have at least two ploughings with a two horse 
plough, and then at suitable intervals, and should be 
freed from every species of vegetable growth, and 
well harrowed. It is then prepared for seeding. But 
the seeding should not take place until there is a fa- 
vorable spell of growing weather. If the weather is 
favorable the seed will vegetate and come up in four 
or five days; and if the weather remains scasonable 
for ten or twelve days, the young hemp will cover 
the ground, by means of which the moisture will be 
retained, and the crop rendered certain. The seed 
may be sown in the proportion of one and a half to 
two and a half bushels to the acre; and then it should 
be well harrowed two ways with a two horse iron- 
tooth harrow. The seeding may take place at any 
time between the first of April and the first of June. 
A thick sowing is always to be preferred; and no 
danger is to be apprehended from overcharging the 
land with seed. ‘The land will force up so much as 
it is able to bear, and the balance will remain under 
ground, and perish without any prejudice to the grow- 
ing crop. By a thick sowing you reduce the size of 
the stalks, which increases the quantity and improves 
the quality. 

As soon as the hemp gets fully in the blossom and 
the dust flies freely from the blossomed hemp, you 
may proceed to cut or pull your hemp; and if your 
hemp is of moderate size and the land free from stone, 
there is no difficulty in cutting with a scythe and 
cradle. The instrument most to be preferred is a 
strong bramble scythe, about three feet long, with a 
strong cradle, made something taller than what is 
used in saving grain. With such an instrument, a 
hand will save at least half an acre per day. If your 
hemp is pulled up, you may cut off the roots. The 
hemp, after being cut or pulled, should lie on the 
ground six or seven days in order to become well 
dried; ‘and then it may be put into stacks, or shelter- 
ed in a house.—The latter is to be preferred. When 
your hemp is cured, you may proceed to prepare it 
for the brake or machine. This may be done by wa- 





ter or dew rotting—the former process always to be 





preferred. By water rotting, the quantity is increageg 
and the quality improved, and it will command g 
much better price in the market. 

This should be done in pools or ponds prepared foy 
that purpose, where the hemp should be immersed jn 
clean water, and weighed down with timber, and jf 
the weather is warm, it will be found that from five 
to eight days will be sufficiently long for it to remain 
in water. It must then be spread out and well dried, 
When that is done it should be kept free from the 
weather until prepared for market. By dew rotting, 
the hemp is rendered dark and unsaleable. But it is 
believed that if it was spread out on meadows and 
green fields in the month of November, and continued 
out through the winter, it would become bleached, 
without injury to the staple, and command a good 
price in the market. Some of the growers of hem 
have broken it, in the unrotted state, by the aid of 
machinery. But hemp prepared in that way is un- 
saleable for most purposes, and is entirely rejected for 
the use of the navy. The breaking of hemp may be 
performed by hand-brakes or by the aid of machinery, 
which may be operated by horse or water power, 
(the latter to be preferred) and it is to be believed 
that machines of that kind may be constructed, at an 
expense that will be within the reach of every neigh. 
borhood. ‘To break with machinery is to be preferred 
on account of despatch and the saving of labor, 
When hemp is raised within five or six miles of a 
machine, it may be hauled that distance, and broken 
on shares or sold in the stack, to the owner of the 


machine, at a price that will amply remunerate the | 


grower.—The preference that is given to water rotted 
hemp in our markets should induce every grower of 
that article to prepare it in that way, for while dew 
rotted hemp will not command more than 125 dollars 
per ton, the water rotted will command 180, in our 
own markets. It now seems to be admitted that the 
staple of the American hemp is equal to that of Rus. 
sia or any other country, and all that is wanting is a 
suitable preparation. If a suitable attention was di- 
rected to this subject, in a few years we might drive 
the foreign hemp entirely from our markets. 

The cultivation of hemp promises to the grower a 
much better profit from his labor than any other crop 
raised in Virginia One acre of good land in hemp 
will produce from 5 to 800 lbs. of merchantable 
hemp, which, if well prepared, will be worth at least 
eight dollars per hundred; and one able bodied man 
will manage six acres in hemp, in addition to an or- 
dinary crop of grain. And there is another conside- 


ration which should strongly recommend the hemp 


crop to the attention of the agriculturists; and that 
is, that it is the safest and most certain crop raised in 
— 
‘he quantity of hemp and flax imported into the 
United States shows the extent of the demand, and 
that is increasing. And there is no other country ex- 
cept England, that uses an equal quantity. The 
hemp, flax, cordage, sail duck,and cotton bagging 
imported into the United States in 1824 amounted to 
$6,138,890. All these articles might be raised and 
manufactured in our own country, and the heavy 
drain upon the money of the country prevented. 

The duty imposed by our government on hemp and 
flax, and fabrics made of these articles, when import- 
ed from foreign countries, will secure to the Ameri- 
can grower and manufacturer of these articles a cer- 
tain profit on his labor, more likely to become perma- 
nent, than any other thing to which his attention can 
be directed. 

How far hemp is to be regarded as an exhausting 
crop, 1 am not prepared to say. But it is clearly 
much less so than either corn or tobacco. 

The undersigned regrets that the performance of 
this duty had not been assigned to a more competent 
hand. ‘The importance of the subject is one that de- 
mands the best talents and experience of the country. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Davin S. Garvann. 
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LIVE FENCES. 
Mr. SmiTH: Brandywine, Nov. 20, 1830. 

I have observed some few of your columns, in late 
numbers of the American Farmer, occupied by essays 
on live fences, taken from a paper called the “*Wes- 
tern ‘liller.” ‘Those sketches on that very impor- 
tant subject, are worth their room in your very useful 

r, coming from practical men, as I apprehend. 
Many of the observations coincide with my own at @ 
former period, when I, as a farmer, was on the pur- 
suit of the same object, (upwards of twenty years 

ast.) At the time your present paper took its rise, 
(1819) I was ardently engaged in hedging. _The 
then Editor sent me his first copy, enclosed with a 
request to aid his undertaking by some useful com- 
munications on Agriculture. I did not believe myself 
competent to do much on that head, except it was in 
the culture and management of hedges. This, I am 
not ashamed to say, was my hobby—because my pur- 
suit was crowned with complete success: as _my 
neighbourhood evidently at the present day exhibits 
the best specimens of living fences that are in these 
United States. My essays, as far as then supported 
by experimental facts, were published in the first as 
well as several succeeding volumes, with some draw- 
ings taken from those matured. 

But in order to rectify some recommendations that 
are row held out in one of the late numbers of the 
Farmer, in the treatment of the haws, I shall be able 
to cast further light on that point—that is, the keep- 
ing the seed in a wet and frosted condition through 
the winter—said to be taken from the practice of 
“Thomas Main, of Georgetown, District of Co- 
lumbia.” I know that was his practice, as I paid him 
a visit on that subject in 1809. He seemed very 
close in his replies to my inquiries then. I after- 
wards found he was about to publish a book on that 
business; and that practice has been generally adopt- 
ed since to prepare the haws. 

But this did not satisfy my mind on that head, al- 
though the seed requires two years preparation in 
that way, the Virginia thorn that is most in cul- 
tivation now is a very different kind in its natare, 
as it regards facility in propagation. I made some 
trials by keeping the seed dry all winter, after 
being liberated from the pulp, as recommended in the 
former paper; and by soaking them in watera little 
warm two or three days previous to planting; they 
vegetate as readily as many other seeds. 

After making one trial with success in this way, I 
had an ample trial, by sending some to Europe, that 
had been hung up in a bag in a room al’ winter in a 
dry state. Sir John Sinclair, the foander of the 
board of agriculture in Scotland, having read some of 
those essays before noted, and observing the two 
kinds that 1 recommended as best ‘or hedging, he 
wrote for some seed of both kinds ia 1819. I pro- 
cured the seed that had been dry al] winter, as before 
mentioned; filled the box with sone quicks of both 
kinds, and packed in the seed on the top with written 
directions to treat them asI have noted above, and 
shipped them from this country os the 10th of March, 
1820. They arrived time enovgh to plant in that 
northern climate and grew, a3 he wrote, eighteen 
inches high that season; and te also observed they 
would be a valuable acquisitionto that country—never 
having been introduced there Jefore: he also wrote fur 
ten pounds;sterling worth o’ that kind of seed, they 
having but the one kind of thorn in Great Britain, as 
far as I can learn, that is the white blossomed haw 
thorn, the same as in Frarce and most of the Euro- 
pean countries We abouid with seven or eight va- 
Tieties. 

But the English thom that has been oo in 
this country, has never made an effectual fence in 
any instance that has @me under my notice to the 
present time, although Cobbet recommends importing 
them to fence here, swing they will grow as well 
here as in England, “Ihe solitary old stocks intro- 





duced here by our forefathers, believing as he did that 
our fencing must also be brought from that country, 
remain as lasting monuments of folly. 

We know there are many products that will make 
live fence with due care and good management. But 
why resort to any thing but thorn, that seems adapted 
so well tothe purpose and such a variety of them? 
It seems that the great author of nature’s law had 
limited its growth to a shrub, instead of a timber 
tree, and armed it with an armour of defence for the 
purpose. 

The cedar being an evergreen, is recommended as 
very handsome. ‘This is all handsome on paper. 
But when a wanton bullock sets to work for his spor- 
tive amusement with his horns, its beauty vanishes 
and he finds it more suitable for a play thing than a 
barier to his advances to better quarters. 

But, what is more serious, is the antipathy of 
plants, which ought to be known. The cedar ts certain 
destruction to the thorn that is now most generally cul- 
tivated, (the Virginia.) Much hedging has been 
ruined by its poisonous effluvia. ‘The walnut also is 
equally pernicious—and has demonstrated its un- 
friendly influence in a multiplicity of instances. I 
speak now of the Virginia thorn, as that is the most 
cultivated in my district of country. I am induced 
to believe there are many antipathies as well as affi- 
nities, amongst the vegetable kingdom, that we pass 
over without observation. 

1 once observed a handsome bed of seedling quicks 
raised in a garden, that had vegetated from the seed 
sown ina plat of mellow, kindly soil, and promised 
fair fora handsome crop; but when the hot season 
came on, a certain portion of the plat disappeared, 
and it was observed the missing part was precisely 
the ground that had raised a crop of onions the sea- 
son previous. I have advocated live fences, and 
communicated my experience through the American 
Farmer frequently, years past, in order to elicit in- 
formation frum other experimentalists; but nothing 
has been seen on that head that I recollect, till lately 
this collection of various sketches taken from what 
was published in the “Western Tiller.” ‘The compa- 
rative cost with that of post-and-rail, is from my 
own calculation then, though it is found to operate 
more in favour of the live fence now, by the better 
understanding the culture at this day and training 
also. I am no longer a farmer, but hope that impor- 
tant branch of husbandry will not be neglected by 
landholders. Very respectfully from 

C. Kirk. 


(From the Southern Agriculturist. ) 
On Keeping Slip Potatoes—by R. T. Morrison. 


Christ Church Parish, Oct. 24, 1827. 
Mr. Lecare: 

Sir,—Agreeably to your request, I will endeavour to 
give you a plain statement of my mode of preserving 
my slip potatoes from the rot; and also the manner of 
tnaking my cellar. 

The ends of the cellar are placed nearly north and 
south, the door is placed in the south end, and the 
part unoccupied by the door is enclosed by puncheons, 
set up perpendicularly, that the irregular openings 
between them may admit air. The ridge pole pro- 
jects over the door about four feet, and is covered 
with dirt to ward off the cold frosty air—The other 
part is made as planters usually make them, except 
being covered very lightly with dirt, enough only to 
keep the fennel or grass that is put on from meeting. 
I leave the top, on both sides, entirely bare of dirt, 
one foot on both sides, which remains in that state 
until the cold rainy season sets in, or until near 
Christmas, (showers of rain that fall in the mean- 
tine are not regarded, as they will do no harm,) that 
the moisture rises from the potatoes may escape free- 
ly. ‘The cellar is filled with potatoes to the top— 
When there is aspace left between the potatoes and 
the ridge pole, there appears to be a body of moist 


hot air concealed there, which causes the potatoes to 
rot. 

Ihave heard a great many reasons assigned by 
planters for their potatoes rotting; such as cold 
weather, green puncheons, taking them in after night, 
planting them in low ground, &c.; none of which I 
believe to be the true reason, as‘I have tested them 
all. My hands are now splitting puncheons. About 
five years ago, I made a larger crop of potatoes than 
usual. After filling my cellar, I had still several 
acres to dig; I had then to split puncheons for anoth- 
er: they were put up, and covered with green fennel, 
and the potatoes put immediately in, and they kept 
well; not one in a hundred rotted. Since that time, 
I split my puncheons when I am most at leisure. I 
have put the potatoes thatgrew in low wet spots, and 
where I found many rotten while digging, on one side 
of the cellar, where I could observe if they should 
rot, and they have invariably become frequently dry, 
and kept well. After I have selected a sufficient 


‘quantity of small potatoes for seed, I then put in the 


small and large and cup potatoes together, and sepa- 
rate them as! usethem. After I have filled the cel- 
lar about one third full of yam potatoes, I then mix 
every kind that I raise together; the red potatoes 
keep much better in this way. 

It is thirteen years since I adopted the above meth- 
od, and I confidently assert, I have not lost five bush- 
els in one hundred all that time. The plain reason 
that so many crops are lost is, the cellars are made 
too close: no moisture is allowed to pass off; it rises 
to the puncheons, and falls in drops upon the pota- 
toes, which causes them to rot. hen I cover up 
the top, I leave holes therein about two feet 
apart, the whole ne of the top, and cover them 
with pine bark. If I find the puncheons at any time 
the least moist, I have the holes enlarged, and they 
will become dry. In a cold time, the moisture is 
seen escaping through the holes so freely, that any 
one not acquainted, would suppose there was a large 
fire in the cellar. When the top is covered, there is 
also a sufficient quantity of dirt laid on the cellar, to 
prevent the rain soaking through. My seed I put in 
hills, about fifty bushels in each, and cover them 
with pine straw and cornstalks, and leave a hole on 
the top that the moisture may escape, and cover it 
with bark; the hole must be clear, that the potatoes 
may be felt with the hand, and cover them thick 
with dirt, when put up well in this way they will 
keep perfectly sound. Yours respectfully, 

. 'T. Morrison. 


BROOM CORN. 


This crop has become a very important one in this 
part of the Connecticut valley. More acres were 
planted the last spring than in any previous season, 
but not far from one fourth of the brush, and the 

eater part of the seed, were destroyed by the early 

rosts. In consequence of the diminished quantity, 
increasing demand, and other circumstances, the 
price of broom-brush has advanced rapidly, and is 
now about 100 per cent. higher than_it has been for 
some years past. It is an object of speculation, and 
Jarge quantities have been sold and re-sold within a 
short time. The price a few days ago was from 8 to 
9 cents per pound; it is now 10 cents, and it ig re- 
ported that some has been sold at a still higher rate. _ 
A man recently purchased 7500 pounds at 8 cents, 
and sold it immediately at 10 cents. We have heatd 
of one hard case—a farmer who planted several acres 
last spring made a contract at the time of planting, 
p loapicn per yee ev to deliver vtec 5 
cents per pound, which is only half the present § 
: (Hamp. a 





Mr. Jabez H. Hammond, Windsor, Vt. has 


a cab- 
bage showing twenty-four good hard heads, which 





grew on une stump. 
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(From Prince’s Pomotogical Magazine.) 
APRICOTS. 
HEMSKIRKE, 


In the Pomological Magazine the following details 
are given in regard to this fruit. 

«The origin of this variety is not known. It was 
sold by the Tate Mr. Lee under the present name, but 
has hitherto escaped public notice, of which its great 
good qualities render it far more deserving than many 
of those more commonly known. 

“Jt bears freely on an east wall, where it ripens 
thoroughly by the end of July, acquiring a high lus- 
cious flavour, superior even to that of the Moorpark. 
From the Royal apricot it differs in having a more 
tender flesh and richer flavour, and also in the greater 
sweetness of its kernel. 

‘“Wood short-jointed, like that of the Moorpark, 
with enlarged projections under the buds; leaves 
broad, deep green, very like those of the Moorpark; 
flowers of the ordinary character. It may be here 
remarked, that apricots do not vary in their flowers, 
except the masculines, in which they are smaller 
than ordinary. Fruit middle-sized, roundish, slightly 
compressed, very like a small Moorpark, from which 
it is only distinguished externally by its size; flesh 
very bright deep clear orange, more tender and juicy 
than the Moorpark, with a particularly rich delicate 
flavour, resembling that of an excellent Green Gage 
plum; stone much smaller than that of the Moorpark, 
without a previous passage; kernel nearly sweet.” 


Buackx ApRIcorT. 


This tree is the strongest and most rapid in its 
growth of its class; it does not, however, incline to 
grow so lofty as some others, but spreads its branches 
widely, and forms a large broad head like the com- 
mon cherry plum, and it may be considered a fruit 
intermediate between the plum and the apricot. Du- 
hamel states that its native country is not known, 
but that it is supposed to have originated in the east, 
other writers remark that Siberia is its native coun- 
try. Be this point as it may, it is a tree of most 
hardy character, and I think far more so than any 
other of its class. Duhamel mentions that the trunk 
is almost invariably crooked, but I have not found it 
particularly so; the bark is peculiar, and of an ash- 

ray colour, with numerous cracks and crevices; the 
Come are eval, two inches in length, very finely in- 
dented, smooth, shining on the under side, and borne 
on petioles of about an inch long, which have two to 
four small glands; the flowers are usually white, of 
about an inch in breadth, generally solitary and dis- 
persed one by one at those points which formed the 
axils of the leaves the previous year: the fruit is 
round, very slightly compressed, of moderate size, 
measuring from thirteen to fifteen lines in its greatest 
diameter, and supported on peduncles of four to five 
lines in length; the skin is a violet red, very dark or 
blackish, on one side somewhat velvety, and is mark- 
ed by a longitudinal line, which extends from the in- 
sertion of the peduncle to the summit of the fruit; 
this line is only remarkable for its colour, but does not 
form a distinct groove; the flesh is reddish, especially 
that part which is near the skin, the residue is yel- 
low or a brownish-fawn colour and strongly adheres 
to the stone; the flavour is sweetish, not very rich, 
and is sometimes attended with a small degree of bit- 
terness or sharpness, similar to that of particular 
Damask plums; the stone considerably resembles 
that of a plum, and is seven and a half to eight lines 
in length, and six and a half to seven in breadth, and 
terminates in an acute point; the sides are compress- 
ed, and one is rather more convex than the other; 
the period at which the fruit ripens is later than that 
of most other varieties, being usually the latter part 
of Augast, and sometimes the first of September. It 


tree to bear well, perhaps, however, it may in a differ- 
ent climate; it has altogether a wild and uncultivated 
aspect, being the natural variety of a species distinct 
from other apricots; but we may expect similar im- 
provements in the seminal varieties that will be pro- 
duced from it, as have resulted from a like course 
with the other species: and it is singular that expe- 
riments in this respect have not been already made, 
as it is by the varieties of this species that we may 
be enabled to extend the successful culture of the 
apricot much farther to the north; for it is my belief 
that this species will support the winters of lower 
Canada. 
Purrce PeAcH-LEAVED. 

This is a variety of the preceding, and although 
the foliage is very different, the leaves of this being 
longer, narrower, and irregularly indented, still it is 
so closely allied in reality, that branches will often 
present themselves on the trees of this variety, bear- 
ing the foliage of the other, and by their great con- 
trast on the same tree they form a striking singulari- 
ty. Sometimes the lower section of a branch will 
exhibit the broad foliage of the preceding one and the 
upper section of it the narrow leaves peculiar tu this. 
The fruit is the same as the other variety, and the 
tree equally hardy. 


Srperman. Pr. cat. 


The present is a distinct species; the leaves are 
oval, acute, dentated, and supported upon long petio- 
les, measuring six lines or thereabout; the fruit is 
sessile, the size of a small plum, and covered with a 
velvety skin, which is yellow on the shaded side, 
and bright red next the sun; the flesh, of which 
there is not a great deal, is fibrous, almost dry, and 
of acid flavour; the stone contains a kernel which is 
slightly bitter. ‘This species is originally from Sibe- 
ria, Where it grows in mountainous localities, and it 
is seldom cultivated except in botanie gardens. It is 
known in general under the title of Siberian Almond, 
and is so p reee in the 25th edition of my catalogue; 
but Duhamel having ranged it in the class of apri 
cots, I have now adopted the same course. In the 
London Horticultural Society’s catalogue, this is con- 
fused with the Peach-leaved apricot, and the two are 
united as one fruit, when none whatever are more 
widely distinct. 
PEACHES. 
Earuiest Wuite Notmec. 


This French variety many pomologists have consi- 
dered synonymous with the Common White Nutmeg 
of our gardens; but it is a very different fruit, smaller 
in size and consequently inferior in value, though 
earlier at maturity. ‘The genuine kind I have now 
under culture in my collection, and as this is called 
the White Nutmeg by English Writers, I have ad- 
ded the term “Earliest” to distinguish it from our 
more common variety. 

The flowers are rather large, of a very pale rose 
colour or nearly white; the fruit is very small, being 
not more than an inch, either in diameter or height; 
it ison one side marked with a very deep groove, 
extending from the base to the summit, which is ter- 
minated by asmall pointed teat or mammelon; the skin 
is delicate, eovered with down, and whitish all over, 
and it is but very seldom that it becomes coloured 
with a slight degree of red, even on the sunny side, 
and only when the heat is very great at the time it 
attains to maturity; the flesh is white even next to 
the stone, succulent, full of very sweet juice, which 
possesses also a musky perfume, that renders it very 
agreeable; the stone is small, whitish or partially co- 
loured, and slightly adhering to the flesh. This is 
the earliest of peaches, ripening at the beginning of 
July, and the ants are very eager to attack it. 
Rep Nutmsec. Pr.cat. Lon. hort. cat. and other 

English publications. 
This tree has large rose-coloured flowers; the fruit 





fifteen to sixteen lines in diameter, by thirteen to 
fourteen in height; the longitudinal grove, which di. 
vides it lengthwise on one side, is not deep, and it ig 
but seldom that it terminates in a mammelon or teat, but 
there are two small cavities at the place where that 
would have been situated; the skin covered with 
down, is of a pale yellow colour where shaded, and 
tinged with bright red next the sun; the flesh ig 
white, melting, slightly touched with red under the 
skin on the sunny side, but without any red fibreg 
near the stone, and is full of juice, possessing a sweet 
and musky flavour; the stone is seven lines in length, 
six in diameter, and five in thickness—it in genera] 
separates pretty easily from the flesh, but at other 
times cannot be detached without much difficulty; jt 
is at maturity about the end of July or early in Au. 
gust, and the ants and earwigs are very partial ty it, 


SMALL, orn Petite Micnonne. Pr. cat. 


This variety, besides being larger than the Red} 
Nutmeg, is also distinguished from it by its small 
flowers ef a very pale rose colour, which are but 
eight to eight and a half lines in diameter; the leave 
are furnished at their base with reniform glands; the 
fruit is commonly seventeen to eighteen lines in dia. 
meter, and in general nearly of equal height; one off 
its sides is marked by a longitudinal groove, not very 
distinct, and the summit is terminated by a very 
small teat or point; the skin is thin, covered with 
down, and tinged with red next the sun, the residue 
being wholly whitish, or sometimes more or les 
speckled with red dots; the flesh is white, moderate. | 
ly melting, rather sweet, and considerably perfumed, 
and separates readily from the stone, which is whi- 
tish or a very'light brownish red, and is but eight 
lines in length, six in breadth, and five in thickness, 
This is one of the first peaches in ripening, and ia 
early seasons is in eating at the end of July, and ia 
ordinary years about the middle of August. 

(To be continued.) 


aia 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Mk, Fessenpen,—Many persons who have cult. 
vated the common Double Purple, and Double White 
Althea Frutex, and found them too delicate to sup 
port the winter uninjured, are not aware that ther 
are other kinds far more hardy; several of which, 
having orizinated in this vicinity, have become com 
pletely naturalized to the locality, and I think will 
support you: winters also. These are the Double 
Blue Striped and the Double Pheasant Eye. Ther 
are also some single varieties, which are very beauti- 
ful and showy, and which I have never seen else 
where, they having originated here—the two finest 
of these are the Deep Red, and the Carnation Striped. 

While on thesubject of Ornamental Trees, &c.| 
will mention some others that are of a very interest: 
ing character. 

Magnolia Cordeta,or Yellow Twice Flowering 
Magnolia—This is one of the most admired specie 
of its class, and wil. flower freely at the height 
two feet, and continwn to do so until it forms a trees 
considerable size. It z highly interesting from being 
the only species with Jowers of this color, and the 
more so, from _ its prodring them twice in each set 
son; once in May, and iain in August, whence ij 
has obtained the title of “Twice Flowering Magn 
lia.” Itis perfectly hardy, and will withstand th 
winters of the state of Miine. 

Magnolia Obovata, or Chinese Purple Flowering 
Magnolia.—This is esteem for the uncommon rich 
ness and beauty of its flowers, which, in the hou 
are produced in March. They are bell shaped, of 
delicate violet purple outside,ind white within, fron 
which circumstance it is someimes called the “T' 
Colored Magnolia.” It suppots our winters unpre 
tected in the vicinity of New York, and perhaps ma 
do so farther north. It sometimes produces flowers 
















































is both pleasant and peculiar, but I have not found the 





is larger than that of the preceding variety, being 





second time in the month of August. 
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Magnolia Conspicua—Chandalier Magnolia, or (From the New England Farmer.) spawn, or, as it is termed, without spawning the 


Yulan.—This has very large flowers of a pure white 
color, very splendid in appearance, and in shape like 
achandelier. In the house it flowers in March, but 
will support our winters unprotected. A tree is 
mentioned by the London Horticultural Society, as 
rowing at the seat of Mr. Abraham Hume, in Eng- 
and, which is 14 feet high, 154 feet broad, and 
which produced 956 flowers in one season. 

Silver Leaved Abele—This tree is highly calcu- 
lated to ornament pleasure grounds, &c. It attains 
to a large size, and is of quick growth; but its great 
beauty consists in its foliage, of a fine green, on the 
upper surface, and of a perfectly white silvery hue 
on the under side. The leaves being supported by 
slender petioles, are easily agitated, and hang quiver- 
ing, with the least breeze, like the trembling aspen; 
and the green and white surfaces of the leaves min- 
gled thereby, present a contrast which, at a distance, 
gives to the tree an appearance of being covered with 
This tree has also the advantage 
of holding its foliage late in the season.—It is of the 
most rapid growth and flourishing appearance, and at 
present is very much in request for ornamental 
grounds, &c. Very respectfully, 

Ww. Roserr Prince. 

Linnean Botanic Garden, Nov. 1, 1830. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 


SHORT DIRECTIONS FOR 'TRANSPLANT- 
ING TREES. 

Food is as aecessary to the health and growth of 
lants, as it is to animals. ‘The best food for plants 
rich, pulverized earth, or rather the vegetable mat- 
ter which it contains. ‘That your trees and shrubs 
tay live and thrive, proceed as follows: dig for your 
trees holes at least three feet in diameter, and eigh- 
teen inches deep, and for shrubs a proportionate size 
and depth, throwing away the lower spit of earth. 
Then fill up the hole toa proper height for setting 
the tree, with rich surface earth, or perfectly rotted 
manure, blended with four obt of five parts of earth. 
Set your tree and cover with surface soil, treading 
down when the roots are covered with earth. See 
that the roots are trimmed of all bruised and broken 
parts; that they are separately extended in their na- 
tural direction; that fine earth every where comes in 
contact with them. A potato or two, or a gill of flax- 
seed or cats, may be advantageously placed in the 
hole before the tree is set, and a pail of water turned 
in after the hole is two thirds filled. ‘The rich earth 
affords nutritive pasture fur the young rout to range 


in; the potatoes, &c. keep the ground loose and moist, | 


and enable them to roam freely; and the water brings 
the earth in contact with the roots,and prevents them 
from becoming mouldy. Keep the ground free of 
grass as far as the roots extend; for these exhaust the 
moisture and nutriment necessary to the plant, and 
exclude from the roots air aud heat, the indispensable 
agents to vigorous growth. ‘Treat your trees as you 
would favorite corn hills, which you wish to make 
the most of, except give them no unrotied dung. 
Washing with a strong ley in May will destroy in- 
sects, and promote the health and vigor of your trees. 
To persons living remote or who are unable to obtain 
their trees for early spring planting, we recommend 
that they procure them in. the autumn and lay them 
in by the heel, as nursery men technically term it, 
which is merely to dig a trench on a dry piece of 
ground, laying the earth on one side—the trench 
wide enough to contain the roots; put the roots into 
this, close together, letting the stocks rest in an in- 
clined position upon the bank of earth and then cover 
the roots anda part of the stocks with earth. In 
this way they escape injury from the frost of winter, 
and are in readiness for early planting in the spring. 
Besides, better plants are generally obtained in the 
autumn than in the spring, after nurseries have been 
culled.— Buel. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


Mr. Fessenpen,—As there has been considerable 
diversity of opinion exhibited with regard to trans- 
planting fruit trees, I would recommend in order that 
horticulturists may be satisfied which is the best time 
to remove and plant trees, to try the following mode 
with every kind of fruit trees, cultivated in New 
England. In the autumn, any time after the 
frost has had a proper effect, take the trees up, care- 
Sully preserving the roots, lay them in with an incli- 
nation of about twenty-five to furty-five degrees in 
the coldest situation; cover the roots and part of the 
stocks six to twelve inches deep; during the severity 
of winter cover the tops with mats or any material to 
exclude the rays of the sun; as spring advances 
throw some rubbish over the roots if necessary to re- 
tain the frost, until the ground becomes elsewhere 
warm and vegetation has commenced, when they 
may be transplanted.—By this mode of management 
no perceptible injury will be sustained in consequence 
of their removal—the trees will generally grow as 
vigorous as they would have done in their former si- 
tuation. From experience I am satisfied this is deci- 
dedly the best way of transplanting trees. I refer 
with much satisfaction your readers to the reply of 
Elias Phinney, Esq. to the Hon. Mr. Lowell, chair- 
man of the cummittee for the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Society as inserted in the New England Far- 
mer, vol. 6, page 122, for a successful experiment in 
the transplanting and management of apple trees. 


Jona. WINSHIP. 
Brighton, Nov. 8. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
MUSHROOMS. 


Mr. Fessenpen,—I am not aware that much at- 
tention has been devoted to the cultivation of the ve- 
getable named at the head of this article, in this sec- 
tion although some attempts have been made in one 
or more of the southern states, but with what suc- 
cess I am not informed. 

The mode of constructing the beds, the collecting 
of the spawn, or originating it, and of propagating 
from it, are described with much particularity by 
Loudon, in his Encylopedia of Gardening, and in 
Fessenden’s New American Gardener, as well as by 
McMahon, in his Treatise upon the same subject. 

It was my intention to have transcribed from these 
works, sume of the directions in relation to the cul- 
ture 0; the mushroum, for the benefit of those who 
might be disposed to attempt it. But to do justice to 
the subject, and to place before your readers all the 
directions needful to a complete understanding of the 
manuer of preparing the materials, to the formation 
and spawning of the beds, or of originating the 
spawn, I find would occupy much time and Jabor that 
may be dispensed with; and you can make such se- 
lections.from these works as you may deein requisite, 
and thereby confer a particular favor upon the public 
at large, and the writer in particular. 

My attention has recently been directed to this 
subject by a highly respected and accomplished ama- 
teur horticulturist, whose cultivated taste induces, 
and whose affluent circumstances afford him the 
means, of extending the blessings of horticulture. In 
a letter received from him, he remarks —There is 
one production of the garden which is much, 1 may 
say, wholly neglected here, (New York) and I hope 
you may have successfully attempted it, to stimulate 
us. I mean the mushroom. I made the attempt this 
fall, but I could procure no spawn that was goud from 
the nursery men here, and the private gardens are 
destitute of it. The luxury has become: very com- 
mon in Europe, and a recommendation in the New 
England Farmer, as on all occasions, would be well 
received here. 


beds. The president of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society caused a bed to be prepared and planted 
with asparagus roots. It was composed of horse ma- 
nure, that had laid two or three years in heaps, the 
bed was made as such usually are for such a purpose. 
One single shoot of asparagus only appeared to re- 
ward his labor, but in the autumn the surface of the 
bed was covered with mushrooms, and the supply 
was abundant for the whole season. ‘The method re- 
commended by Loudon for raising this vegetable 
without planting the spawn, is more simple than is 
the preparation of the bed for the raising of aspara- 
gus. He observed, ‘after having. laid a floor upon 
the surface of the ground, of ashes, stone, chips, 
ravel, or brick-bats, so as to keep the ground quite 
ry and free from under-damp, lay a course of horse 
droppings, new from the stable, six inches thick. 
They must not be broken, and the drier they are the 
better. They may be collected every day if your 
stable does not furnish enough at once to complete 
the first layer of the above thickness. But they must 
not be allowed to ferment or heat. ‘The bed should 
be exposed to the air as much as ible while mak- 
ing up, but carefully defended from wet if out of 
doors, or it may be made in a cellar, or under a shed, 
When the first course is quite dry, and sup to 
be pasta state of fermentation, cover it with two 
inches of light dry earth. If monty ot much the bet- 
ter. It is immaterial whether it be rich or not, the 
only use of the earth being for the spawn to run en 
mass in. Then lay another course of dropping and 
earth over as before, when it has fermented. ‘Then 
a third in like manner, and the bed. is completed. It 
should be a little rounded in order that it may not be 
more wet or moist in the centre than on its sides 
This may be effected by the formation of the floor at 
first, and the bed will then be of equal strength in 
all parts. Beds are sometimes made with two courses, 
instead of three, and when materials are scarce, 


have been found to answer.” 
I may trouble you again upon this subject. My 
erm purpose is to awaken attention to it. The 
orticultural Society will 
as a stimulus to the cultivation of the mushroom. 


ZEBEDEE Coox, Jr. 
Dorchester, Feb. 20, 1830. 


GREEN PEAS IN NOVEMBER. 

We were presented on Friday last, Nov. 12, by 
John Henshaw, Esq. of Roxbury, with a basket of 
green peas, being the third crop raised by him this 
season, in the open air, from our Early Washington 


Peas. The new vines are still green, and uninjured 
by the frost.—V. E.. Farmer. 


LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


_ There were exhibited at a late meeting of this So- 
ciety one hundred sorts of apples from Mr. Hugh Ro- 
nalds, A bundle of asparagus consisting of 125 
heads, weighing twenty-eight pounds, from Mr. Wm. 
Robert Grayson, of Mortlake. A scarlet Brazilian 
pine apple from the garden of the Society. “Aspara- 
gus, blanched in tubes from the garden of the So- 
ciety. —JV. E. Farmer. 





POTATO ONIONS. 

This curious variety of the onion is very early and 
mild. ‘They should be planted in common dry situa- 
tions, in the autumn,—covered over about two inches 
deep in gardens. ‘The small ones should be planted 
out four inches apart—the large ones twelve to four- 
teen. They are generally ripe about the 10th of Ju- 
ly, and yield eight to'ten fold —WV. E. Farmer. 


and the mountains between 








Mushrooms may be produced without planting the 


covéred with it. 


three four-inch courses, with an inch covering or twc - 


robably offer premium ' 


Snow fell near Lake Champlaii night of $a inet. 
hitehall and Troy were. : 
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LADIBNBS’ DEPARTMENT. 


brother advanced, and with a spade knocked him 
down and splif open his scull, exhibiting demoniacal 





(From Mrs. Spencer’s new monthly publication, “The 


Young Ladies’ Journal.”’) 
“*TWAS BUT A BABE.” 


I asked them why the verdant turf was riven 
From its firm routing, and with a silent lip, 
They. pointed to a new made chasm among 

The marble-pillar’d mansions of the dead. 

Who goeth to his rest in yon damp couch? 

The tearless crowd pass on. ‘”I'was but a babe.” 
A babe! And so ye poise in the stern scales 

Of calculation, the fond bosom’s wealth, 

Rating its priceless idols as ye weigh 

Such merchandise as moth and rust corrupt, 

Or the rude robber steals. Ye mete out grief 
Perchance, when youth, maturity or age 

Sinks in the thronging tomb; but when the breath 
Grows icy on the lip of innocence 

Release your wearied sympathies, and say 
«T'was but a babe.” 


What know ye of her love 
Who patient watcheth till the stars grow dim 
Over her drooping infant, with an eye 
Bright as unchanging hope, if his repose? 
What know ye of her wo who sought no joy 
More exquisite, than on his placid brow 
'To trace the glow of health, and drink at dawn 
The ardent lustre of his waking smile? 


Go ask that musing father why the grave, 

So narrow and so noteless, might not close 

Without a tear, and though his lip be mute, 

Feeling the poverty of speech to give 

Fit answer to thee; still his pallid brow, 

And the deep agonizing prayer, that load 

Midnight's dark wing for him the God of strength— 
Who dealeth balsam to the broken heart, 

May satisfy thy question. 


Ye who mourn 
When e’er yon vacant cradle, or the robes 
That deck’d the lost one’s form, awake a tide 
Of recollected joy, can ye not trust 
Your treasures to his arms whose changeless care 
Passeth a mother’s love?—Can ye not hope 
When a few hasty years their race have run, 
To go to him, though he no more on earth 
Returns to you? 


And when glad faith doth hear, 
To cheer her ’mid the ceaseless toil of earth, 
Some echo of celestial harmonies, 
Archangel’s praises, and the high response 
Of seraphim, with cherub’s thrilling chant, 
Think that your babe is there. L. H. S. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Inpian Justice.—Our town during the last week 
was visited by various tribes of Savages. On Satur- 
day last they had a ball play, which was animated 
and well contested. During that night, in a drunken 
frolic, one of them was killed in our streets. The 
person who perpetrated the act surrendered himself to 
the relations of the deceased. On Sunday, he went 
through our streets, talking composedly of his antici- 
pated execution. About ten in the morning of that 
day. many of our citizens repaired to the spot where 
the vengeance of the connexigns of the murdered was 
to be gratified. Several of our most respectable towns- 
men joined and offered a considerable sum of money 
for his pardon. It was refused: the surviving brother 
declaring that no money could purchase his redemp- 
tion: the criminal expressing no anxiety for escape. 
No gun could be procured, when the victim stating 
his objection to the delay, and threatening to leave 


a 
THE PARMAR. 


Battimmore, Frmay, Nov. 26, 1830. 


expressions of joy at the accomplishment of the act. 
e sincerely regret for the character of our coun- 

try, that this cireumstance occurred here. Our civil 
authorities should have arrested it. It was a violent 
and outrageous breach of our criminal laws. It was 
not from a want of proper feeling that it was permit- 
ted: the general impression was, that the Indians had 
a right to execute their own laws upon each other. 
So they may have in their own territory; but this 
deed was as much a murder as if one European had 
killed another in our parish. 
Are not the men who sold the liquor to these sa- 
vages, morally accessories to this outrage? Where 
are their consciences? Have they none? We do 
hope that there is some public spirit among us—that 
these violators of every honorable sentiment and every 
refined emotion may be brought forward, and be made 
to pay the penalty fixed upon those who shall retail 











AMERICAN SEWING SILK. 


At a late exhibition of the Agricultural Society at 
Milton, Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, Mrg, 
Tweed obtained a premium of five dollars for fifty 
skeins of sewing silk, made by herself, with no other 
implements than the reel and spinning wheel, and 
dyed in concoctions of garden flowers, with a portion 
of chemicals to set the dye. The worms were fed 
with the common Mulberry, (native.) A skein of 
the silk was sent to the editor of the R»gister of 
Pennsylvania, printed in Philadelphia, who shewed it 
to Mr. Du Ponceau, and the following letter was 
written by him on the subject. 


Philadelphia, 10th November, 1830. 


spirituous liquors to the Indians.—.Alex. Lou. Gaz. 





in the state. All are interested in maintaining the 
character of our most important staple, and no mea- 
sures can be more conducive to that end, than the de- 
tection and punishment of frauds of the character re- 
ferred to.—Sav. Mercury. 

(From the Georgia Courier.) 
In consequence of the frauds so frequently practised 
in the market, in packing cotton, the merchants are 
getting up a petition to the legislature to pass a law, 
punishing in some exemplary manner those guilty of 
such deceptions. It has been a common fraud lately 
to put prime cotton in the ends of the bale, and infe- 
rior in the middle; and some are said to be so adroit 
as to case the whole bale with prime, just precisely 
so deep as to avoid detection by every length of gim- 
blet. We regret we have been obliged to speak of 
such arts; for they are among those whose cultivation 
does the country nv credit. 


SUGAR CANE IN MARYLAND. 


A fine stalk of sugar cane, 4 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and more than 4 feet high, was brought to our 
office yesterday, from the farm of Wm. L. Brent, Esq. 
in Prince George’s county, who planted one or two 
hundred canes by way of experiment, in May last. 
The cane which we saw, appeared to be well ripened, 
the juice abundant and sweet, and to all appearance 
as fine, we understood, as if it had been the product 
of Louisiana. Its maturity is not alone evidence of 
the extreme mildness of our present autumn, but 
shews also we think, that the plant is susceptible of 
being acclimated in latitudes much higher than those 
to which its culture has been hitherto confined. 

jNat, Intel. 








The Turks, according to a modern traveller, have 
an ingenious method of avoiding certain nameless in- 
sects, which are too apt to disturb repose every where; 
they place their mattress on a table, the feet of which 
they put into pans of water —M Paper. 
{Some persons in this country place the feet of 
their bedsteads upon polished marble slabs. ‘This is 
an effectual mode of avoiding annoyance from bugs in 
the room when the bedstead and bedding are free 
from them; the insects being unable to travel over a 
polished surface.|— English paper. 


Drs. Hubbard and Knight, of New Haven, made 
an incision in the windpipe of a daughter of Mr. 
James Williams, of East Haven, two and @ half 
year old, and with a probe removed a part of a chest- 





the ground if he was not immedietely punished, the 





Fravups 1n Cottoy.—By the following article we 
perceive the merchants of Augusta have made a 
movement in a matter, in which we hope they will 
be seconded by those in this place, and in every place 


Samver Hazarp, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for the com- 
munication of the Siates’ Advocate of the 4th instant, 
published at Milton, Northumberland county, in this 
state, which you have had the goodness to make te 
me, together with a sample of green sewing silk, 
made out of American cocoons, by Mrs. Tweed, of 
that neighborhood, for which she deservedly received 
a premium from the Union Agricultural Society esta- 
blished in that county, and which it is much wished 
to see imitated in all the others. 

That interesting lady has been so kind as to make 
me a similar communication, by sending me a copy of 
the same paper, and a sample of yellow sewing silk, 
of her own making and dyeing, and of the same quali- 
ty with that which you showed me. I have shown 
it to Mr. D’Homergue, who is a competent judge in 
these matters, and he is of opinion that it is not only 
equal but superior to any imported of the same kind. 
Perhaps, he says, the twisting might be more perfect, 
if it had been done with the aid of the proper machi- 
nery, which is not to be had in this state, unless it 
should be made ata considerable expense. He has 
never seen any American sewing silk which is not too 
much or too little twisted, because machines made 
expressly for that purpose can alone give at all times 
the exact degree of twist, which, if done by hand, 
supposing it should be with complete success, must 
employ so much time and labor that it will always be 
cheaper to purchase the imported article. 

I observe in a note of the editor of the ‘States’ Ad- 
vocate,” that Mrs. Tweed’s silk was dyed in decoc- 
tions of garden flowers, and the colors fixed by chemi- 
cal mordants. This does great honor to the ingenuity 
of that lady, because it is true, as the same editor 
justly says, that the colors, particularly the yellow, 
are very brilliant. But what most astonished me, is, 
that the worms which produced her silk were fed on 
the leaves of the common mulberry; by which I un- 
derstand, the American wild black erry. I have 
always understood that the silk produced by worms 
thus fed, though in all other respects equal to any, 
was too much saturated with a thick gum, which 
could not be boiled away without injuring the mate- 
rial. Ihave been very desirous of ascertaining the 
fact by experiments, but have not yet been able to 
procure a sufficient quantity of cocoons of that descrip- 
tion. The silk made by Mrs. Tweed would seem to 


obtain for the next season at least twenty pounds of 
such cocoons, and cause them to be reeled and con- 
verted into raw silk, and afterwards boiled into floss, 
by which means I shall be able to ascertain the fact 
beyond the possibility of doubt, 

While I thus pay to Mrs. ‘Tweed the tribute so 
justly due to her industry, ingenuity and patriotic ex- 
ertions, I cannot suppress my regret at seeing the im- 
portance which is attached in this country to the 
making of sewing silk, and also vestings, suspenders, 





nut, with which she was choked, and thus saved her 
life. 


stuckings, and other fabrics of the same kind, all 





solve the question; yet I shall do all my endeavors to 
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which are made in Europe of the imperfect cocoons, 
and of waste and refuse silk, while we employ in these 
secondary manufactures the finest silk of our eocoons, 
which, even in its raw state, if properly reeled, would 

uce much more by being sold abroad than by be- 
‘¢ thus manufactured at home. Mr. D’Homergue 
bas justly observed in his Essays on American Silk, 
that it is as if we employed the pure gold of North 
Carolina in making kettles and saucepans. It is not 
for sewing silk, nor for vestings, pantaloons, or the 
like, that we pay to France annually a tribute of 
icht or ten millions of dollars, for her silk manufac- 
tures; it is for the articles called lustrings, taffeties, 
Florences, gros de Naples, and many others with 
which women adorn their persons throughout the 
United States, and a variety of other stuffs, all made 
of that fine silk which we do not yet know how to 
apply to its proper use, and which we miserably 
waste, by employing it in the making of sewing silk 
and coarse fabrics. 

We ought, however, to take warning from our 
Mexican neighbors. With the finest climate and the 
best soil fur the cultivation of mulberry trees and the 
nising of silk worms, they began, like ourselves, with 
making sewing silk, and what is worse, they made it 
with a raw material imported from Spain or from 
China. They easily obtained manufacturets from 
abroad with their machinery, and they now supply 
themselves entirely with the most beautiful sewing 
sik in the world, which sells at home for nineteen 
and twenty dollars a pound; but not an ounce of it 

abroad, the price of it being too excessive, and 
that fineness not being required for the use of the ar- 
ticle, which, it is well known, requires only to be 
strong and firm, as it is not perceived after it is em- 
ployed: they also make shawls for themselves, some 
of which are very fine, and a few other articles of 
manufacture, all with imported raw silk. But mark 
the consequence, they plant no mulberry trees and 
rise no silk worms, because they find it easier, and 
in the beginning cheaper, to employ the foreign ma- 
terial. Tam told they have lately began to plant a 
few mulberry trees in the neighborhood of Acapulco, 
on the Pacific, but it is easy to perceive that they 
will soon abandon that project, not finding & market 
for their cocoons, in the first place, beeause they do 
not understand the art of reeling or extracting the 
nw silk, and because the habit is fixed of employing 
the imported material, a great deal of which, T ought 
to say, passes through this country on its way to 
Mexico. 

I fear we are treading fast in their steps, with this 
difference, that hitherto we have only employed our 
own native silk. But Iam told that already some 
have begun to work China silk into vestings and other 
coarse stuffs, and I know that in the course of the 
present year, numbers of silk manufacturers of all de- 
scriptions, throwsters, dyers, weavers, &c. have ar- 
tived here from Europe, chiefly from England; I have 
had no less than five of the description of throwsters, 
that is to say mechanics whose business is the doub- 
ling and twisting of raw silk by machinery, inquiring 
of me where they could get work; and when they 
hear that China silk may be imported or purchased 
here at a moderate rate, then, perhaps, farewell to 
our mulberry trees and to our cocoons—they will soon 
udersell the Connecticut farmers, and oblige them to 
cut down their mulberry orchards. 

I hope this mischief will be avoided, and that can 
only be done by introducing among us the art of reel- 
ing, and disseminating it the United States. 
By this means markets will be ght to every far- 
mer’s door for his cocoons, the planting of mulberry 
trees will be encouraged, and the nation will be en- 
tiched by silk manufactures entirely her own. 

I am respectfully, dear sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Perer S. Du Poncesv. 


Remargs. 


We have no doubt of the sewing silk of Mrs. 
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Tweed being very good, because it is by ne means a 
difficult process to make it, as is proved by the fact, 
that sewing silk has been made by many other ladies 
with the common wheels employed in the spinning 
and twisting of wool and cotton. It was lately stated 
that some was exhibited at an agricultural exhibition 
in Washington county, Pennsylvania, by a lady of 
that county; and the women of Windham county, 
Connecticut, employ no other than the above machi- 
nery. The opinion of Mr. D’Homergue is of no con- 
sequence; for, although he is pronounced to be “a 
competent judge,” we have seen no evidence of it. 
His incapacity as a silk manufacturer was pointed out 
by Mr. Broadhurst, a silk manufacturer, in a news- 
paper of April last, in some remarks he made on a 

hlet on silk published by D’Homergue and Mr. 

u Ponceau; and he has evinced his want of know- 
ledge of the silk culture upon other occasions which 
it is not necessary to specify. So many notices of 
sewing silk made from worms fed on the native mul- 
berry have appeared in the newspapers within 
three or four years past, that it is singular Mr. Du 
Ponceau should entertain any doubts on the subject; 
or that he should think it necessary to test the point 
by a particular experiment: and it is amusing to find 
that he intends to “ascertain the fact” by “boiling the 
silk into floss!! !” 

If Mr. D. will visit the vicinity of West Chester, 
Penn., he will learn, that before the revolutionary war, 
sewing silk was made from worms fed upon the 
leaves <a native ns ae he will see many 
gowns e by the ancestors of the present ‘awaane 
of them, of silk produced from the same food. 

It is not intended by these remarks to inculcate the 
idea, that the native mulberry is as eligible for feed- 
ing silkworms as the white, nor that its existence in 
our fields and forests, however abundant, should be 
permitted to supersede the necessity of cultivating 
the latter. We know, that, although good silk is 
annually made from it, it can never be as profitably 
used as the white. Not, however, on account of the 
silk being “saturated with a thick gum, which can- 
not be boiled away without injuring the material,” as 
Mr. Du Ponceau sagely remarks; but because it is 
not as nutritious food for the worms as the white 
mulberry and is too much scattered through the fo- 
rest. -As food for silkworms, the ‘different kinds of 
mulberry are precisely like the different kinds of food 
for other animals—some are more nutritious than 
others. Some kinds of grass afford more nutriment 
to cows, and cause them to afford more and better 
butter and milk, than others;—so with the different 
kinds of food for silkworms. White clover pastures 
are best for dairy purposes—and the white mulberry 
is the best for silkworms of the kinds yet adopted for 
the purpose in this country. But the many stalked, 
morus multicaulis, just introduced, is e ted to be 
better than either. 
taken measures to raise a nur of this excellent 
at, Bate obtained 2 supply of young trees 
from Mr. Prince of the Linnean Botanic en. 
The leaves are very large, contain much less woody 
fibre than those of any other kind, and afford much 
more nutriment; besides other advantages. Some of 
the leaves of the morus multicaulis in the Editor's 
nursery measured 10 by 12 inches, clear of the stem. 
A course of experiments will be instituted next sum- 
mer to test the relative value of this species and the 
white, by feeding an equal number of worms on each, 
weighing the leaves exactly, and ascertaining the 
quay and quality of the silk produced by each 
Pr. D. takes the opportunity of renewing his ob- 
jections to the expediency ots ey silk, and 
other articles, from the best part of the cocoons in- 
stead of inferior silk, and of sending the raw silk to 
sell in Europe. Having heretofore shown the disad- 
vantages of the exportation of raw silk, we shall an- 
nex some remarks on that point; and here only ob- 





serve, that the reference to the North Carolina gold 


The editor of the Farmer has} ‘col 





by no means applies, because the gold in any sha 

will readily command sale, whereas the raw silk 
does not in this country, and the expenses at- 
tending its exportation would not justify that means 
of disposing of it. Mr. D. is certainly in error when 
he says that sewing silk is not included in the amount 
annually paid by the United States to France for her 
silk manufactures; for this article constitutes a prin- 
cipal item in that amount. In the treasury reports 
there is no specification of the particular species of 
silk manufacture imported, and Mr. D. can have no 
other authority for his assertion. The value of all 
the silk articles imported from various parts of the 
world into the United States in the year ending Sep- 





tember 1829, was - - - $7,048,628 
Value of silk exported, was - 920,958 
Remaining for home consumption $6,127,670 


And not “eight or ten millions” from France alone, 
exclusive of sewing silk, as asserted by Mr. Du Pon- 


ceau. 

The force of the reference to the people of Mexico, 
as respects their silk manufactures, cannot be seen. 
As regards ourselves, nothing appears to be more 
plain, more consistent with the sound principles of 
common sense, than that any article made by domes- 
tic labor, which labor does not interfere with the 
other essential business of a family, and for which ar- 
ticles more or less money would be expended by the 
family, is a clear saving, and of course a clear gain to 
it; and that when more is made than is required for 
family-use, and this surplus can readily be bartered 
at a country store for goods, the business is worth at- 
tending to. Our prudent, practically wise citizens 
will never be persuaded to send their raw silk to be 
sold in Europe, wait a year for returns, and suffer all 
the risks attending a torte shipment, when they 
can so profitably make it up and use or dispose of it 
at home. 

Mr. D. is greatly behind hand in his knowledge of 
the state of the silk manufacture in the United States. 
He las just learnt that ‘already some have began to 
work China silk into vestings,” &c. Mr. Read, of 
New York, has been making excellent vestings for 
several years; and Mr: Brown, of Boston, has mana- 
factured fringe and other articles for uphulsterers’ as 


Bie editor of the Register appears to labor under 
a difficulty about the particular species of mulberry 
tree, on the leaves of which the silk worms of Mrs. 
Tweed were fed. If he will consult the silk manual 
published by Congress, he will learn that there is but 
one native species of mulberry—the Morus Rubra, 
certainly known. Upon some trees the fruit is so 
dark as to justify the name of black, but the greater 
have deep red fruit. The fruit of the white mul- 
Cory, it appears from the same work, also differs in 
or. 
On the subject of exporting raw silk, we make the 
following extract from an essay published in the Bal- 
timore Cosette last spring. 

The r iun to be satisfied with. reeling 
off our cocoons and selling the raw silk tothe French, 
is not applicable to the present state of the silk cul- 
ture in the U. S.; owing to the small quantity produced 
out of Connecticut, even there it will not be ac- 
ceded to for reasons already given, and to these ma 
be added the comparative price of raw silk. It 
is true that much less time is required to produce taw 
silk epee silk, lara that the 
time women could not be so profitably employ - 
ed as in this business, whether _it Cuuiet wun 
main and exclusive object, or in the intervals of their 
necessary domestic duties. It has already been seen 
that no difficulty is experienced in d ng of their 
sewing silk at prices with which they are contented, 
and it may now be added, that ly this sale is 


effected in the course of a few weeks after it is made. 
Now let us see the course of things if they only-made 
raw silk with the view of exportation; 





———— ~ 


Ist. There would be a deduction of profit for the 
amount of freight to the seaport—a small sum, but 
something, say 1-8 per cent. 2 

2d. Commissions to the merchant receiving and 
shipping the raw silk, one per cent. 

3d. reight to France, 1-8 per cent. 

4th. Commissions on sales there, five per cent. 

5th. Insurance, 14 per cent. 

6th. Storage, 1-8 per cent. 

7th. Brokerage, 4 per cent. : 

8 3-8 per cent., or eight and three eighth cents to 
be deducted from every dollar of the amount sold. 
This would make the proceeds of the very best qual- 
ity of raw silk sold in France, where the highest 

rice is 26 francs ($5 00,) a pound, only $4 58 1-8. 
But the above expenses do not include all that will be 
incurred. We must add that arising from loss in the 
weight of silk, say 1-8 per cent., and a charge of 
three per cent. for returns if made in specie. If the 
proceeds are drawn for, the difference in the exchange, 
which is generally against the United States, will be 
another source of loss. ‘The par is five francs thirty- 
one centimes for the dollar, and bills have recently 
been sold as low as 5.45, equal to about 24 per cent. 
To these sources of drawback on profits, must be also 
added interest on the capital, say for nine months, 
(the time allowed to close sales,) 44 per cent., and the 
risk of the failure of the merchant in the American 
seaport or in France—all amounting to 184 per cent. 
actual, besides possible deductions from the proceeds. 
Now let any one reflect upon these particulars of di- 
minished profit, and these chances of total loss, and 
on the original small price of the article compared 
with that of sewing silk, and then ask which of the 
two modes of sale, and which form of the article is to 
be preferred. Can there be a moment’s hesitation on the 
subject? That I have not overrated the costs and charges 
of exportation and foreign sale, may be ascertained by 
applying to any experienced shipping merchant. 





Larose Turnips.—We have at our office a couple 
of large turnips, raised by Mr. Pascault, of the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland. One weighed, with the tops 
on, eighteen pounds; is 103 inches in diameter, and 34 
inches in circumference. Five turnips taken from the 
same field weighed 564 pounds. Mr. Pascault says 
there were many turnips taken from the same field 
which were much larger. The forepart of the sea- 
son was very unfavorable for turnips, but the latter 
part has been uncommonly propitious; and hence the 
crop has been excellent—we never saw finer new 
ground turnips than our markets exhibit daily. 


Annapolis, Nov. 22, 1830. 
Sir,—I this year gathered from a bed, 24 by 30 
feet, nine hundred cimlins and upwards, and the vines 
are still bearing. I also pulled a double pea and treble 
strawberry, with three distinct stems, and have straw- 
berries in blossom. J.F.B 


Prices Current in Boston, Oct. 19. 

Apples, new, bbl. 1.25 2 1.50. Beans, white, bushel, 
-90 a 1.00. Beef, mess, bb]. 8.00 a 9.00; carga No. }, 
6.00 a 7.00; No. 2, 6.50 6.70, Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .14a.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a .8; skim- 
med milk,$.a5. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.75 a 
5.81; Genesee, 5.62 a 5.75; Rye, best, 3.50a 3.75. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .64°a 6g; Rye,.65 2.70; Barley .60 a .62; Oats 
-36 a 33. Hogs’-Lard, Ist sort, new, lb. 12.00 a 13. Pork, 
clear, bbl, 16 a 18; Navy, mess, 12.25 a 12.50; Cargo, 
No. 1.13. a 14. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel, 1.75 a 2.00 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fowl! Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 
——+; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top .62 a.75; 
Lucerne, lb..33 a. $8; White Honeysuckle Clover, 25a 
«$8; Red do. Northern, 9a10; French Sugar Beet ——; 
Mange! Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full. blood, washed, 
.58 a 62; do. do unwashed,.30 a .35. Merino mixed 
-with Saxony, .60 .67; Merino three fourths washed, 
-524.57,do. half blood, .45 a.50; do. quarter, 37 @ 40. 
Native, washed .36.a.38; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
52. a ¢55do. 2d sort,.42a.—; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 45. ’ 
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Prices Current in New York, Now 20. 


Beeswax, yellow .2U.a 224. Cotton, New Orleans .114 
a.134; Upland, .94 a .12; Alabama, .l!a .13. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax .12.a.16- Flaz, Ame- 
rican, 7a8. Flazseed,rough, cask —clean 10.25. 10.374. 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.64 a 5.124; Canal 5.19 a 5.60; 
Balt. Howard st. 5.50 a ——; Rich’d. city mills, 5.75, 
country, 5.25 a ——; Alexand’a, 5.19a 5.31; Freder- 
icksburg 5.124; Petersburg, 5.25 a ——; Rye Flour, 
3.624 a 3-75; Indian Meal, per bbl. 3.31 a 3.50; per hhd. 
14.50 a 15.00. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a ——; Vir. 
1.00 a 1.05; Rye, North, 68 a 68; Corn, Yel. Nor. .61 a 
68; Barley, 73 a 74; Oats, South and North, .28 a .36; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. -. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 7.75 a 8.00; prime 5.00 a 5.25; 
cargo 4.00 a —— Butter, N. York, 124.416; shipping, 
8a10; Lard, 9. a.10; Pork, mess bbl. 14.00 a 14.50; 
prime 10.00 a 10.50; cargo ——. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL AGENCY, 
AND SEED STORE. 

The Subscriber, deeply impressed with the belief 
that a general agency, for the purchase and sale of 
every description of Agricultural implements, improyv- 
ved breeds of stock, fruit trees, seeds, plants, &c. would 
not only be a great convenience to the public, but pro- 
fitable to himself, has determined to open one at the 
office of the American Farmer. His intimate acquain- 
tance with all the breeders of stock, implement, and 
horticultural establishments, as well as the central situ- 
ation of Baltimore, gives him important advantages for 
an agency of this kind. 

As general agent, he will receive orders for, and 





purchase all kinds of agricultural implements, machin- 


ery, fruit trees, vines and plants, and all kinds of seed, 
improved breeds of cattle, sheep, and other stock; and 
indeed any thing that may be wanted by agricultu- 
rists; and will attend —— to their inspection, 
that the genuine article — be certainly obtained. 
When dependence is placed upon his judgment, no 
machine will be purchased but such as he shall have 
seen to operate as described. Fruit trees, shrubbery, 
and green house plants, will be obtained at the esta- 
blishment named by the person ordering; and if no 
establishment be named, the subscriber will obtain 
them from such as he shall have most confidence in— 
in the latter case he will be responsible for the genu- 
ineness of the articles, in the former; the risk will re- 
main with the purchaser. 

Commissions on sales and purchases, on sums of 
$10, or less, 10 percent. between $10 and $20, 9 per 
cent. $20 and $30, 8 per cent. $30 and $40, 7 per cent. 
$40 and $50, 6 per cent, $50, and upwards 5 per cent. 

> Gentlemen having improved stock for sale, are 
invited to furnish him with lists, containing descrip- 
tions, pedigrees, and prices. 

In THE Seep Srorg, at the office of the Farmer, eve- 
ry description of garden-seeds will be kept for sale, and 
the subscriber will particularly attend to the collection 
of new and rare varieties. Besides a general assort- 
ment of garden seeds, he has now for sale the follow- 
ing rare seeds, mostly raised by himself:— 

Swiss Cuarp, (a new and excellent vegetable;) Cuicx 
Pga, (cicer arietinum, a delicious new Pea, used green 
or dry, and not subject to the bug,) Bisnor’s Dwarr 
Prouiric Pea, (well described by its title—requires no 
sticks,) Ruusars, (for tarts, and equal to gooseberries, 
with the advantage of coming into use very early in 
the spring,) Purrte Eco Puants, SeaKate, (an excel- 
lent early vegetable;) Genuine Cuza Tosacco Seep, 
fresh from Havanna; Cow Cassace, sometimes cal- 
led. Perennial Cabbage and Tree Cabbage. These seeds 
are put up in papers generally at 25 cents each, and 
ean be sent by mail. Directions for their cultivation 
will be given when required. 

BOOKS, on Fe pe omy and Horticultural subjects 
willcalso be kept for sale; the following are now on 
hand: Prince’s Treatise on the Vine, price $1.50, do. 
Treatise on Horticulture 75; Fessenden’s New Ameri- 
can Gardener, price $1.25; Mason’s Farriery, new 
edition, $1.50; Hinde’s Farriery, $1. 

The subseriber has also for sale 4500 Genuine Wire 
Mouserry Trees, of his own raising, which he will 
sell at from two to eight dollars a hundred, according to 
age and size, warranting their genuineness and growth. 

All letters on the business of this establishment must 
come free of postage. GIDEON B. SMITH, 


——— 
MESSRS. D. & C. LANDRETHS Garp 
SEEDS. Anca 


The Subscriber would inform the public that he is 
now furnished with a fresh supply of the Messrs, La. 
dreth’s celebrated GARDEN SEEDS, of this 
year’s growth, which he offers wholesale and retail, a 
the Messrs Landreth’s prices in Philadelphia. pi, 
whole stock of SEEDS now on hand, are of the growth 
: 1830, and ean be warranted with the greatest eons. 

ence. 
J. 8. EASTMAN. 
West Pratt, between Hanover and Charles strech, 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Battimong Maruet.—The continued wet weather 
has caused a suspension of business in the prodoce 
market, and there is no change to notice. The wheat 
that arrives remains under hatches. The wagon 
of Howard street flour is $5, but very little coming 
in. There is no change in beef on the hoof. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, $.50, 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 1.99. 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 16.00.—Fine yellow 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.00 a 8.00. Ciba 14.004 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 441 hhds. Maryland; and 9 bhds. Ohio; 
total 450 hhds. 


Frour—best white wheat family, $5.50 4 6.00~ 
super. Howard-street 5.06 a 5.124; city mills, 4.15 
a 4.874—Susquehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2:95 
—Grain; red wheat, 95 a 1.00; --—white do. 1.034 
\.07—common red -—Corn, white, .55 a .56—yel 
low .56 a .57--—Rre, .55 a .——OaTs, .29 « 30 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50 a 60-CLoveR SEED 5.50 06.0 
Timothy, 2.25 a 2.75—Orncuarp Grass, 1.25 a 1.50-— 
Herd’s, — @ 1.00—Lucerne 30 a $74 1b.—Barter, 62} 
FLaxserp 1.20 a 1.25, Corron Va 94 a 10}-Lou. 114614 
—Alab. .94 a.11—Tenn..94 a 10—N. Car. .84 a .104- 
Upland 10 a 13—Wuisxey, hhds Ist p. .20 a 274; in bbis 
30 a 31-—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib. 15 a .16—— 
washed, .18 a .20—crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--full do. .30 4.35, accord’g to qual._Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220¢--——; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— Ib. water- 
rotted, .6c.—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
— a+— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina; No. 1, 
1.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 4.4.37} 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.20, a——-—-No. 2, —— a 5.75—-No. 
3.3.50 Bacon, hams, Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 
34 a $5--Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.25 a 4.31} 
ground, 1.25 21.50 bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundriesper 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.006 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 3.50 a 4.25—Pine Wood, by the vessel 
load, 1.75. Oak, 3.00 a 3.25—Hickory, $4.50. 








Acents ror THE American Farmzr. 
The following persons are authorised to act as Agents 
for the American Farmer in their several places of re- 


sidence: 
Boston, John B. Russell, W.E. Farmer Office. 
New- York, J. H. Gourlie, at the Post Office. 
Philadelphia, D.&C. Landreth, Chestnut-st. 
Washington, D.C. P. Thompson. 
Fredericksburg,Va. W. F. Gray, Post Master. 
Richmond, Va. Peter Cottom. 
Petersburg, Va.. Thomas Coleman. 
Raleigh, N. C, Joseph Gales & Son. 
Charleston, Abraham Seixas. 
Camden, S. C. P. Thoruton, Post Master. 
Natchez, Mis. Frederick Staunton. 
New Orleans, Wm. McKean. 
General Agent for the State of Maryland, T. B. Brenan. 
& All Postmasters are requested to act as agents 
forthe Farmer; they are authorized to retain §! for 
= new subscriber, and 10 per. cent on all other eo 
ections. ' 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From the Complete Grazier.) 
GRASSES. a 
ities and Comparative e of some 
» po and Roots, as Food for Cattle. 

Many experiments have been made to discover the 
ative value of different kinds of food for cattle, by 
feeding the various species of stock with a given 
quantity of each, and weighing the animals in order 
ip ascertain the increase of flesh gained by each 
during a certain period. But the result of all euch 
experiments depends so much on the breed, age and 
constitution of the animals, as well as upon hidden 
uses in the digestive process, that they have been 

rally found inconclusive; and thus have arisen 
the numberless contradictory statements that have. 
been published. 

With a view to rectify those errors, and to estab- 
lish a system, on the correctness of which reliance 
night be placed, a series of experiments was under- 
taken, at Woburn, by the Duke of Bedford, and con- 
ducted under the able superintendence of his very 
intelligent gardener, Mr. George Sinclair, who has 
communicated the results to the public in a volume 
entitled Hortus Gramineous Wobernensis, which can- 
not be too strongly recommended to the attention of 
every farmer. 

The various grasses were cultivated separately, in 
equal proportions, and thus the quantity of fodder 
produced by each upon an acre was ascertained; an 

1 portion of this produce was then subjected to a 
scientific process, by means of which the qualities of 
each were accurately established; and by pronase 
the dung of cattle fed upon these grasses to chemica 
tests, a correct knowledge was obtained of the dif- 
ferent particles retained in the stomach for the pur- 
poses of nutriment: whereby, collectively, the quan- 
tity, the quality, and the nutritive power of each 
being known, their relative value is easily determin- 
ed. The importance of such experiments requires 
no illustration; and by permission of the author, 
shall. give a brief summary of a few among them, 
ferring‘to the wfk itself for more interesting details. 

It was found that vegetable matter is chiefly com- 
posed of gluten, mutilage, saccharine matter, or su- 
gar and bitter extract. It is upon the several propor- 
tions of these, exclusive of the woody fibre which 
forms their basis, that their nutritive value depends; 
but as a due proportion of each is necessary to diges- 
tion, and consequently to health, plants may be sepa- 
mately unwholesome, which collectively would be 
found highly nutritious. ‘Thus, in an experiment re- 
corded by Mr. Sinclair:—*two fields were sown down 
for pasture; one with white clover and trefoil only, 
and the other with a variety of the natural grasses, 
among which there was a portion of white clover. 
The two fields were depastured with sheep. In the 
enclosure of the white clover a considerable quantity 
of cock’s-foot grass grew on the edge of the fence; it 
was of a very harsh quality from its unfavourable si- 
tuation, and consisted almost entirely of culms. Ina 
few days the sheep went to this grass, and ate it 
down entirely, though there was a profusion of white 
dover. In the course of time many of these sheep 
became infected with the disease termed red water, 
of which some died; but in the adjoining field, which 
contained the natural grasses, cock’s-foot, rough- 
stalked meadow grass, rye grass, fox-tail grass, and 
white clover,—the sheep were not affected with that, 
nor any other disease; and they left untouched the 
stems of the cock’s-foot, which were here of a more 
tender and succulent nature than those on the edges 

of the other fields, which were so greedily devoured 
by the clover sheep.” - 

Now it may be observed, that if the hard stocks of 
the cock’s-foot in the clover field had been in suffi- 
cient 
vented the disease from attacking the sheep; but this 
No. 38.—Vol. 12, 


could not have been by the virtue of the dry fibre 
only of the culms, because, in the adjoining field, 
where every thing was contrary to disease, the sheep 
rejected the culms altogether. The dry or mechani- 
cal action of the culms was here wanting, yet the 
animals continued healthy, and fattened, because the 
bitter extract was in greater proportion to the leaves 
or herbage than in the culms which they rejected; 
and also proved beneficial when combined with suc- 
culent food, which could not partake of the action of 
the dry hay before mentioned. 

Hence the importance will be perceived of mi- 
nutely ascertaining the various properties of cattle 
food, and their effects upon the different animals to 
be fed; and it has been justly observed by Mr. Sin- 
clair, ‘that without the means of distinguishing with 
certainty the different speciés of grasses, the cultiva- 
tor must have recourse to other men’s experience and 
assistance, before he can make any certain or just 
experiments of his own, or any consequent’ improve- 
ment. The farmer who cannot distinguish the seeds 
of the most valuable species of grasses from those 
that are worthless, or pernicious, must be subject to 
serious losses and disappointments, occasioned. by- 
every accident in the course of his practice, which 
may place in his hands the seeds of inferior. or per- 
nicious plants, instead of those grasses adapted to his’ 
soil, and possessing the most productive and nou- 
rishing properties; and should he be unable to distin- 
guish the plants produced from those grass seeds 
which he may sow under such eircumstances, he 
must wait until the non-advancement in condition-ef: 
his stock informs him of his loss.” For much ofthis 
valuable information, we must again refer to’ Mr. 8. 
himself, and shall only add some of the results of the 
few experiments to which we have already alluded. 


CABBAGES. 





Nutritive 
: Matter. Fibre. 
7000 grains or 1 lb. of the cat- 12 
tle, or drum-headed cabbage, > 430 grs. 280) o 
consists of - . i 
Early York - - - 430 $12| = 
urple borecole - - 448 11206 
» Woburn ial kail - 438 932! &. 
Green-culled kail - - 440 880 | » 
Turnip-rooted cabbage - 252 360) & 
64 drachms of the Swedish t 
4 drachms of the Swedish turni : 
afforded, of nutritive matter } 110 grains. 
Stone, or garden do. - - 85 do. 
Norfolk white -— - - 83 do. 
Common, or white loaf - - 80 do. 
Tankard, orlongrooted - - 16 do. 


Kohl rabi produced about the same quantity of nu- 
tritive matter as Swedish turnips; and 
Swedish turnips were superior to cabbage in the quan- 
tity of nutritive matter in the proportion of 110 to 1074. 
ommon turnips were inferior to cabbages in the quan- 
7S nutritive matter in the proportion of 80 to 1074. 
ut the quantity of nutritive matter contained in 
turnips varies according to the size and texture of 
their substance. A root of the white-loaf variety, 
measuring seven inches in diameter, afforded only 
724 grains; while the same quantity of a root mea- 
suring only four inches afforded 80. The middle- 
sized roots of the common turnip are therefore the 
most nutritious; but, on the contrary, the largest of 
the Swedish turnips produced 110 grains, while the 
small one produced 99. , 
POTATOES. 
64 drachms of the champion con- 





uantity, they would, most probably, have pre- 


tained, of nutritive matter aoe gums, 
Hundred-eyed os <0 -. 219 do. 
Rough-red ~ - - 204 do. 
Purple-red - - + 200 do. 
Oxnoble ~ - - 195 do. 
7000 grains of the black kidney po- 
tato contained, of soluble mucil- 970 do. 
age - - - 
, Pure starch - 100 do. 
Fibre - 620 do. 
. Water - - 4710 do. 


which shows that the quantity of water contained in 
Taw potatoes isymuch greater than is usually suppos- 
ed, and proves the propriety of steaming them when 
given to cattle. 

Carrots.—Of four varieties, the long-red was 
found the most productive: 64 dracgms afforded 187 
grains of nutritive matter. 

Mangel wurzel was found superior to common tur- 
nips and carrots, but inferior to cabbage and potatoes. 


64 drachms of Burnet produced, of nutritive 


matter - - - - 100 grs. 
Lucerne - - 90 do. 
Broad clover - - 80 do. 
Chicory - - 60 do. 
Nut. Matter. Fibre. Water. 
3000 grains of Common 
tares produced 193 grs. 577 grs. 2250 grs. 


White clover 100 470 2430 
The aereable produce of lucerne was found to ex- 
ceed that of broad clover, in the proportion of about 


seven to five of en herbage; and when made into 
hay, of nine to four. 


THRESHING MACHINE. 
White House, Queen Anns, Md. Nov. 22, 1830. 
Mr. Smita: , - ‘ 

_ Observing im the 36th No. 12th vol. of the Ame- 
Tican’ Parmer, ® request for information respecting 
gore | » from those’ who have them in 
use+and willing to contribute my mite towards dis- 
seminating such knowledge as my limited means and 
little practical experience has enabled me to attain on 
that interesting subject, I now forward you this, with 
liberty to insert it in the Farmer, should you deem it 
worthy a place in your useful columns. 

I have had one of Douglass’ threshing machines in 
operation for the three last seasons, and have given 
considerable atétehtion to its principles and perfor- 
mance. When first introduced amongst us, this machine 
was very defective in many res the small me- 
chanical knowledge however, aided by much experi- 
ence, and cl tion of a few of our practical far- 
mers, into wind bani it has fallen, has by corres- 
pondence wi on the subject, enabled the paten- 
tees to get the machine up to what we now consider a 
great degree of perfection. It is, however, costly, as 
the patentees say they cannot afford to deliver the 
improved machine and horse power in Baltimore under 
two hundred dollars. Her performance I think may 
be fairly estimated at from twenty to twenty-five 
bushels per hour, ordinary work, on good wheat. She 
is a four-horse power—but if the friction roller boxes 
for the journals of her cylinder band wheel and hori- 
zontal shaft are adopted, as has been lately suggest- 
ed to the manufacturers by a customer, the power to 
drive her, I presume, would then be reduced from four 
to three, and perhaps to even two horses. As to the 
number of attendants necessary to her successful and 
constant operation, that I conceive must depend some- 
what upon circumstances and localities. If the wheat 
be drawn from the field, and dropped near the feeding 
table, then one or two boys or girls to put it upon 
the table, one man or woman to cut the bands on the 
table, one man to hand the sheafs to the feeder, one 
man. to feed the machine, and two men to rake and 
separate the straw from the wheat, as itis thrown 
out in front of the machine, would be all that would 
be absolutely required, exclusive of the driver or dri- 
vers for the horses. The machine itself consists of 
a frame, somewhat smaller than a common sized 
wheat fan, in which is placed a or concave, 
this concave contains four rows of wrought iron 
teeth, about three-sixteenths of ‘an inch thick, three 


tops, and about sixteen or seventeen in each row+—* 
and ehowing, oy one and three quarter inches in 
height. In thé trough or concave is hung a solid cylin- 
der, twelve inches in diameter, and containing’® gumber 





of teeth similar to those in the concave—the cylinder 


quarters of an inch broad, tapering towards their: ” 


® 
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is suspended in its proper position by a thorough 
wrought iron axis, revolving in strong cast iron or 
composition boxes—on each end of the axis is placed 
a wooden whirl, about seven inches diameter; 
on one of these whirls the strap from the band 
wheel, which is about four feet in diameter, plays, 
and on the other, the strap of the twelve inch, or re- 
lief whirl, hung with its axis vertically over that of 
the cylinder. Any horse power, calculated to give 
the cylinder sufficient velocity, say from two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty revolutions to one of 
the martin wheel, may of course be used to work the 
machine—but the one now furnished with the ma- 
ehine, consists of a perpendicular shaft about sixteen 
inches square, with cast iron wing gudgeons above 
and below, the lower one fixed in a cast iron box; on 
the upper part of this shaft is placed a wheel of 
strong timber, to the upper surface of which is at- 
tached, by screw bolts, sections of castings forming a 
circle of five and a half feet diameter—in the cogs of 
these castings a pinion works, of bevel gearing, fixed on 
the end of astrong wooden horizontal shaft; on the other 
end of which shaft is a vertical spur wheel, about five 
feet diameter, of sections of castings like the first, 
but smaller, the cogs of which play in a cast iron 
wallower around the hub of the band wheel, from 
which passes the strap to the seven-inch whirl of the 
cylinder; the horses are attached to levers fixed around 
the large perpendicular shaft, and moving on a circle, 
of say twenty feet diameter, thus giving motion to 
the machine. She threshes the ‘wheat out very com- 
pletely, and leaves the straw not much broken. 
Messrs. Booth & Mills, Exchange street, New 
York, are the patentees and manufacturers of Doug- 
lass’ machine for our section of the country. I have 
thus, though from memory, for I am from home, and 
in a hurried, and I fear unsatisfactory manner, endea- 
voured to comply with your request above alluded to, 
and hoping that others more conversant with such 
matters will follow my example in relation to this 
interesting subject, I remain yours truly, 
Epwp. Tivenman. 


CROWS. 

Few birds are more numerous and annoying to the 
farmers of the Atlantic States than the common 
crow, (C. corone,) which, throughout a considerable 
part of the year, collects in astonishingly large flocks, 
and makes destructive descents upon newly planted 
maize and other grain. In this species it seems as 
if all the evil propensities of the race were united 
and augmented. Exceedingly cunning in detecting 
every contrivance intepded for their destruction, 
they are rarely destroyed to any great extent, ex- 
cept in seasons of excessive and long-protracted cold 
weather. Then (as during the winter of 1828-9) 
vast numbers perish from starvation, since the earth, 
brooks, rivers and bays, being completely locked up, 
all their sources of supply are cut off. At such 
times, their hunger is so distressing as to force them 
to the most extraordinary exertions, and they devour 
substances, which nothing but excessive hunger could 
induceany animal to swallow. Duringthe hard winter 
alluded to, immense flocks were observed passing from 
the direction of the famous roosting place in the vi 
cinity of Bristol, Pa. (particularly noted by Wilson,) 
towards the shores of the sea and bay, and returning 
regularly in the afternoon. ‘Thousands upon thou- 
sands, for several hours, moved heavily along in a 
broad, irregular line; and, from the numbers found 
dead in the field, it is most probable that, during the 
seyerest weather, but little benefit resulted from 
their long diurnal pilgrimage. The common crow 
is voracious at all times, and nearly, if not quite, 
as omnivorous as the brown rat. Grain of all sorts, 
but ia i Indian corn, insects, carrion, eggs, 
fish, young birds, the young of various domestic 
fowls, and even young pigs, are sought for éigerly, 
and devoutéd with avidity. This species, from the 
peculiar excellence of its sight, smell and hearing, 


by which it is very early warned of approaching 
danger, is very audacious, frequently coming close 
to the tarm-houses in search of prey, and persever- 
ing in efforts to rob the hens of their chickens, until 
successful. The writer has witnessed several times, 
in the state of Maryland, where crows are far too 
abundant, the pertinacity of one of these robbers in 
attempting to seize a young chicken, notwithstand- 
ing the fierce defence made by the hen. His ap 
proaches appeared to have in view the withdrawal of 
the hen to a little distance from her brood; then, 
taking advantage of his wings, he would fly sudden- 
ly over her, and seize the chick. The same attempts 
were frequently made upon the goose, with a view 
to seize her goslings, but the vigilant gander, though 
sorely fatigued by his struggles, never failed to de- 
feat a singie crow: it was otherwise, however, when 
two or more united for the purpose of feasting on 
the young. It is not an uncommon thing for farmers 
to be under the necessity of replanting corn several 
times in the spring, and, when it is just rising above 
the ground, to be obliged to keep several persons con- 
tinually on guard in the fields. When the corn has 
shot up an inch or two above the surface, a host of 
these black coated plunderers invade the fields, and 
having posted senticels in several commanding situ- 
ations, march regularly along the corn-rows, draw- 
ing up the grain, pulling skilfully by the shoot, and 
then swallowing the germinating corn. Among the 
most successful experiments made to prevent the 
crows from doing this mischief is that of coating the 
seed corn with a mixture of tar, oil, and a small 
quantity of slacked lime, in powder. The ingredients 
being mixed in a tub, the seed corn is stirred in it 
until each grain receives a thorough coating of the 
mixture. ‘I'his preparation, as it necessarily keeps 
the grain from being readily affected by moisture, is 
found to retard the germinating about three days. In 
the instance we witnessed of the trial of this preven- 
tive, it was fully successful; for, although the field 
was daily visited by hosts of crows, they were con- 
tent with pulling up enough corn, in various places, 
to be satisfied that it was, throughout, equally un- 
palatable. During their breeding season, which is 
in the spring months, the flocks spread over a great 
extent of country, and build their nests of small 
sticks, lined with grass, in lofty trees, choosing the 
most remote and difficult of approach. The young, 
generally, aretwo in number, and until fully fledged are 
most solicitously protected by their parents. When 
the young crows first begin to receive lessons in fly- 
ing, nothing is more remarkable and affecting than 
the efforts made to preserve them, by the parents, 
when a gunner approaches the vicinity. Every arti- 
fice is employed to call attention away from the 
young, which seem to comprehend the directions or 
calls of their parents, and remain perfectly silent and 
motionless. In the meanwhile, the father and mo- 
ther fly towards the gunner, taking care not to re- 
main an instant in one place, and, by the most vo- 
ciferous outcries, deprecate his cruelty. These ef- 
forts being continued, their voluntary exposure, and 
the eagerness with which they fly about a particu- 
lar spot, are almost always successful in withdrawing 
the sportsman from the place where the young ac- 
tually are. As soon as they have succeeded in lead- 
ing him to a sufficient distance, they cease their ac- 
cents of distress, fly a little farther from their young, 
and from a lofty perch, which enables them to watch 
all around, utter an occasional cry, which one may 
readily imagine to be intended for the direction and 
encouragement of their offspring. The most suc- 
cessful mode of destroying crows, is that of invading 
them in their extensive dormitories during the night. 
When they have selected a pine thicket, or other 
dense piece of wood, for a roosting place, they re- 
pair thither with great regularity. Every evening, 
vast flocks come sailing to the retreat, and the trees 
are literally covered and bowed down. When the 





} state of Maryland received crow scalps in payment 





- —_ at three cents each, 
y made to attack the crow roosts. G 
stationed at various parts, surrounding > meme wee 
all those of one division fired at once; the slay 
was necessarily dreadful, and those remaining 
hurt, bewildered by the darkness, the flashin has 
report of the guns, and the distressing cries off their 
companions, flew but to a litle distance, and settle 
near another party of gunners. As soon ag 
were fairly at rest, the same tragedy was reacted 
and repeated, until the approach of day or the f. 
tigue of their destroyers caused a cessation. The 
wounded were then despatched by knockin them 
on the head or wringing their necks, and the bill 
with so much of the scull as passed for a scalp, was 
cut off and strung for the payment of the tax-gather. 
er. The poor people, who had no taxes to pay, dis. 
posed of their crow scalps to the store keepers, who 
purchased them at rather a lower rate. This pre- 
mium has long been discontinued, and the number of 
these marauders is, in many parts of that state, quite 
large enough to require its re-establishment. 
[Encyclopedia Americana. 


(From the York, Pa. Republican.) 
NEW VARIETY OF WHEAT. 
York, Oct. 19th, 1 

Dear Sir ,—I beg leave to send you Resetaaite 
samples of wheat, originally from Syria, afterwards 
raised in England, and new, as far as I am informed, 
in our country. Its quality is said to be very fine, and 
its productiveness very great. I place the 
regretting that they are not larger, in your to 
be given away to such of our farmers of York 
as you think may feel a disposition to make trial of 
them upon their farms. I have ventured to give it 
the name of the “Bexley Wheat,” having received the 
first samples of it from Lord Bexley in England, who 
obtained it from Syria, as I understood. When at 
Washington, I gave a small quantity to my friend 
Col. Maynadier, of Annapolis, Maryland , under whose 
cultivation in that neighborhood, it has, on a single 
trial, succeeded wonderfully. 

In the hope that it may prove useful among us, 

I remain very respectfully, 
Yours, &c. 
Ricuarp Rusu. 


—, 
parties were frequen 


T. C. Hambly, Esq. 
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(From Prince’s Pomoiogical Magazine.) 
PEACHES. 
(Continued from page 292.) 
Nosuesse. Pr. cat. Pom. Mag. 

The following very complete description of this 
fruit I transcribe from the Pomological Magazine. 

“Flowers large, pale blush; leaves serrated, gland- 
less; fruit large, in general of & roundish shape, 
somewhat hollow, the shape of the fruit varies on 
same tree, being often a little elongated, with a large 
point on the summit; skin slightly downy, marbled 
dull red next the gun, somewhat streaked with dark- 
er, breaking off in faint blotches towards the shaded 
side, which is pale yellowish green; flesh white to 
the stone, from which it parts freely, melting and 
rich; stone large, pale, obovate, pointed; ripen in 
the end of August or beginning of September. [tis 
one of the principal sorts for forcing. The tree is 
hardy and a good bearer.” 

_ Switzer, in his “Practical Fruit Gardener,” pub- 
lished in London in 1824, speaks thus of the No 
— of oe time: 

“The Noblesse peach, for largeness, taste, 
and the hardiness on the durahicnees of un is 
not equalled,’ mnch less excelled, by any fruit we 
have in England; perfectly agreeing with our soil 
and climate, as much as if it had been a native of 
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ar own. It succeeds the Montauban, and for size 
‘uproves upon him. ‘The flowers are of the whitish 

blush, and the leaves somewhat serrated; in 
short, it is the best peach (take it altogether) of any 
we have had from France; and a man that is content 
with, or has but room for a few, cannot do better 
than to plant the Montauban and Noblesse peach, 

le to any other.” ‘ 

“Hence it appears that this celebrated variety is of 
French origin, and yet it is singular that it has not 
hitherto been identified with any thing in the mo- 
dem French gardens. This has induced me to put 

er the following remarks: 

“The Noblesse peach is in the section of ‘serrated 

less leaves, large flowers, melters,’ of Mr. 
indley’s classification. ‘The French inelude in this 
getion, according to the ‘Bon Jardinier,’ the Avant- 
Péche Blanche (White Nutmeg, Miller,) Madeleine 
Blanche, de Malta, Madeleine de Courson, Cardi- 
ule, d’Ispahan, and Nain. 

“The three last are peculiar sorts, not generally 
altivated, nor does the merit of their fruit deserve 
that they should be; and the first is only cultivated 
fr its precocity. The Madeleine de Courson is 
bright red next the sun, and mottled with small dots 
towards the shaded side, not marbled with blotches 
like the Noblesse, and its flesh is red at the stone. 
The Péche de Malta, as the French likewise admit, 
has an affinity to the Madeleine Blanche or the 
Montagne Blanche, and to these the Noblesse is 
neatly allied, by its colour outwardly, the nature and 
colour of its flesh, and in being also white to the 
stone; but it is nevertheless different, being larger. 

“The Double Montagne has proved synonymous to 
the Noblesse. Knoop describes the Madeleine Blanche 
and admits it to be the same as that called in the low 
countries the Montagne Blanche. He also describes 
the Double Montagne, but speaks of it with more 
uncertainty. He states it to be a clingstone; but this 
he does of many others well known to be melters. 

“In Mayer’s Pomona Franconica, vol. ii. p. 234, 
the Avant-Péche Blanche of Duhamel, and the 
White Nutmeg of Miller, is stated to be called in 
Holland «Lia Montagne,’ but this is contrary to the 
statement of Knoop fore referred to, and as he de- 
scribes the Madeleine Blanche as ‘une grande et belle 
Péche,’ he would not mistake the White Nutmeg for 
it, when he says, ‘Je pense que cette sorte est la méme 
qu'on appelle dans ce pays-ci la Montagne Blanche, @ 
cause que la description de cette derniére sorte est 
entiérement conforme a celle-ci.’ 

“It appears, therefore, from the above authorities, 
that the ontagne and Madeleine Blanche are the 
sme thing. ‘he ‘Montagne Double’ is, without 
doubt, a larger variety of the «Montagne Simple;’ as 
may easily be inferred from the sense in which double 
isused in the Netherlands. 

“From circumstances I think we are justified in 
concluding, that if the Noblesse peach is in cultivation 
in France, it must be included among their Madeleine 
Blanche peaches. ‘To the Noblesse are closely allied 
Ford’s Seedling, Sulhamstead, Cambray, Montauban, 
Vanguard.” 
tis further remarked in the Pomological Maga- 
tne, that the Noblesse of the Americans appears, 

Coxe’s account of it, to be very different from 
the foregoing, but I believe the one cultivated in my 
clllection is the same as here described, and Mr. 
Coxe may have been Jed into a mistake from his tree 
being an erroneous one, as there were formerly seve- 
nil kinds cultivated near New York to which the dif 
ferent owners gave this title. 


Earz.y Cuevrevst. 
_ The flower of this tree is small; the fruit of fine 
tie, rather oblong, divided on one of its sides by a 
very distinct ve, one border of which is more 
elevated than the other; it is terminated at the sum- 


cially towards its base; the skin is tinged with bright 
ted on the sunny side; the flesh is melting, replete 
with juice, which is sweet and of very agreeable 
flavour, and it is white except around the stone, 
where it becomes red; the colour of the stone is a 
brownish red, and it is of a moderate size, somewhat 
elongated. ‘This peach ripens towards the middle or 
end of August, and the tree generally yields abun- 
dant crops. 

Lats Cuevrevse. Pr. eat. 


The leaves of this tree are furnished at their base 
with reniform glands; the flowers are rose-coloured, 
and about ten lines in breadth; the fruit is not exactly 
round, but is sometimes a little compressed, and fre- 
quently presents small elevations forming a kind of 
protuberances; it is twenty-six lines in diameter, and 
twenty-four in height; the longitudinal groove, which 
divides it into two sections, is always very distinct, 
and it frequently happens that one side of it is more 
swollen than the other; the summit is terminated b 
a very distinct nipple; the skin is pale where shaded, 
and a fine dark red where ex to the sun; the 
flesh is somewhat red around the stone, but the resi- 
due is white—it is melting, and pretty abundant in 
juice, which is bland, sweet, and of pleasant taste; 
the stone is very elongated, sixteen lines in length, 
and ten to eleven broad—the point which terminates 
it is often a line in length. ‘This peach attains to 
maturity at the end of Repteabar. 


Bexre Cuevrevse. Pr.cat. Duh. Roz. 
This peach is much less regularly rounded than 
most of the other kinds; it is usually of greater 
height than breadth, often measuring thirty-one lines 
in the former, and twenty-eight lines in the latter di- 
tection, the longitudinal groove which separates it 
into two sections, forms this division in srch a man- 
ner that one side of the groove is commonly flattened, 
whilst the other is swollen and more conspicuous, the 
summit is terminated by a small nipple scarcely ap- 
parent, and in most cases the fruit presents numerous 
protuberances scattered over its surface; the skin is 
thick, velvety, whitish where shaded, and somewhat 
coloured next the sun—it separates pretty readily 
from the flesh, which is white, except around the 
stone, where the colour is rather a dark red; it is 
melting, full of juice, of a vinous, sweet, and excel- 
lent taste, the stone separates tolerably well from 
the flesh, although some particles remain attached to 
it; itis of a reddish brown colour, large, seventeen 
lines in length, including a point of more than a line 
long; and an inch in diameter. This peach ripens at 
the end of September or the beginning of October. 


Royat Georce. Pr.cat. Pom. Mag. 
The Pomological Magazine gives the following de- 
tailed description of this valuable freestone variety. 
“This and the sort usually sold in the nurseries 
under the name of Red elen, are the same. 
The Red Magdalen of Miller (Madeleine de Courson 
of the French) is less common, but is easily distin- 
guished, not so much by its fruit as by its flowers, 
which are Jarge. Ripens in the end of Apgust or 
beginning of September, and is a: proper sort for a 
- house 


“The Royal George and Red Magdalen are dif- 
ferent, say’ some, because the former is subject to 
mildew; others say there is a difference, because the 
latter is the one the most subject to it. The fact is, 
the samé’tree will mildew in one season, and-not in 
another. A ‘remedy, or at least a preventive in a 
great measure for this, is to keep the grounds clear 
and in good condition, and to see that there be noth- 
i op soaerrs Sine Avealatian of pie, and eS a 
ailbsion sun. 

“In addition to the synonymes above enumerated, 
it is extremely prisiie that Lord Fauconberg’s Mig- 
nonne, the Early Royal George of the North of 
land, and the Grandyille. 


» are the same. It wm 


ageeee Se French, is the original of the 
whole of them. 


‘Flowers small; leaves serrated, glandless; fruit 
large, globular, moderately deeply marked by the su- 
ture along one side, with generallya slight depres- 
sion on the summit; skin dark purplish red where 
not exposed, the shaded side is whitish, the interme- 
diate space between the shaded and most exposed 
part is thickly mottled with small red dots; flesh 
white, rayed with red next the stone, melting, rich, 
with a plentiful, highly-sugared juice; stone middle- 
sized, or rather small, and of a red colour, parting 
from the flesh.” 


Ispanan. Pr.cat. NV. Duh. 


This variety is a shrub of ten or twelve feet in 
height, and forms a round thick bush, filled with nu- 
merous branches; the leaves are alternate, lanceolate, 
from one to two inches long, smooth, of a lively 
green on the upper side, and a paler green beneath, 
serrated, supported on short petioles, and devoid of 
glands; the flowers, although they are only twelve to 
thirteen lines in diameter, may be ranked among 
those of large size, on account of the form of the 
petals, which are round—they are of a delicate rose 
colour; the fruit is se | spherical, marked on org . 
side by a deep furrow, and measures from three inches 
to three inches nine lines in circumference in each di- 
rection; the skin, which is covered with down and 
adheres to the flesh, is at first greenish, but becomes 
pale yellow at the period of maturity, with a slight 
tinge of dull red on the sunny side; the flesh is 
white, somewhat reddish near the stone, melting, and 
abounding with sweet juice of a vinous and agreea- 
ble flavour, and it separates easily from the stone, 
which is almost round in its circumference, obtuse at 
its base, and terminated at its summit by an acute 
int. This peach has some affinity with the Ayant- 
lanche, which, however, ripens two months sooner, 
and has leaves four times as large. 

The present most singular variety, which is much 
more of a bush than a tree and whose whole appear- 
ance is so very striking and peculiar, was fouud by 
Bruguiere and Olivier, during their travels in Persid#” 
growing in the gardens of Ispahan, where they fre- 
quently met with it flourishing naturally, without 
any of the advantages of ingrafting or pruning. It 
produced fruit for the first time at Paris,in 1806, 
which attained to maturity in September; byta 
sia, the travellers referred to found 
November. 

I have noticed that during ve 
ends of the branches are someti 
by the cold, in latitudes north of Ne 
Bevvtecarpe. Pr.cat. Duh. Pom. 

Inr to this fruit, the Pomological Magazine 
gives the following descriptive remarks: 

“It has been the fate of almost every peach of high 
merit to be known by many different appellations, 
particular cultivators having given names of their 
own to that which was named before. Thus this, 
one of the most delicious of the varieties that ri 
in the begianing of September, has no fewer 
five names, under all of which it is often cultivated. 

‘In addition to its qualities ag a fruit, this 

the merit of being a remarkably healthy 
tree, not subject to mildew. h by the French and 
ourselves it S a among the po om class 1 
melti es. It comes in at beginni 
Sepaatine, aiat the Red Magdalen. ad 
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Duhamel states that this variety greatly resembles 
the Admirable, and that it only differs in respect to 
its skin, being almost wholly tinged with purplish 
red, which approaches to black on the sunny side; and 
in its flesh being more firm, as if breaking, and it also 
ripens at least fifteen days sooner, that is to say, at 
the end of August, and this is about the period at 
which it attains to maturity in our country. 

This variety is very extensively cultivated at 
Montreuil, near Paris, where the tree is considered 
one of the most productive and hardy, supporting 
the cold much better than many other kinds. 


Yextow Avserce. Pr. cat. 


The flowers of this tree are of a delicate rose co- 
lour, and are small, being but ten lines in diameter; 
the leaves are furnished at their base with rounded 
glands; the fruit is twenty-four lines in height, and 
twenty-six or twenty-seven in diameter—sometimes 
it is one-fourth smaller in all its parts; it is covered 
with a velvety skin, of a deep purple colour on the 
sunny side, and often over more than half the sur- 
face, and is yellow on that part which is shaded, but 
usually speckled all over with red dots; the skin is 
easily detached from the flesh. In respect to form, 
the fruit has not much peculiarity, except that the 
longitudinal groove is in general strongly marked and 
likewise slightly apparent on the opposite side; the 
summit is somewhat sunken, and often presents a 
very small teat which scarcely projects at all; the 
flesh is entirely yellow, except around the stone, 
where it is of a rather dark red—it is also melting, 
and abounds in sweet and vinous juice very agreea- 
ble to the taste; the stone separates pretty easily 
from the flesh—it is of a brownish red colour, measures 
nine lines im breadth, by eleven in height, and termi- 
nates often in a very short point. ‘This fruit is at 
maturity the end of August or beginning of Septem- 
ber; it is subject to vary in respect to size, by which 
circumstance the editors of the new edition of Duha- 
mel, suppose that author must have been influenced, 
when he distinguished the Roussanne peach in the ori- 
gna edition asa different fruit, which they state to 

e identically the same kind, the fruit being varied in 
size, and acquiring greater or less dimensions accord- 
ing to the vigour of the trees and the nature of the 
suil. I consider this to be the Rossanne, and the ful- 
lowing kind to be the Petite Rossanne of French 
writers where the terms are properly applied, but 
much confusiigaexists among them in this respect. 


— and Farmers’ Journal.) 
THE G MAGNOLIA OF LINCOLN. 
Amidst the great variety of indigenous trees that 
are fuund in the United States, there is, perhaps, 
none which more forcibly demands our admiration 
than the Magnolia. ‘This beautiful genus or family 
of trees is now ascertained to consist of about fifteen 
species, which are almust equally divided between 
the United States and China.—The two most inter- 
esting specics are the Magnolia grandiflora, and 
Magnolia macrophylla. In Florida, where the for- 
mer species flourishes in extreme luxuriance, the fo- 
rest, during the flowering season, is represented as 
being sublimely picturesque, and presenting the most 
enchanting view in nature.—It there not unfrequent- 
ly exhibits a living trunk or column of 80 or 90 feet 
elevation. But it is the latter species (Magnolia 
macrophylla) on which a few desultory observations 
are intended to be made. 

‘he generic term Magnolia has its origin from 
Magnolius, a distinguished French botanist, who 
flourished about the commencement of the 18th cen- 
tury. . This genus is arranged under the class Poly- 
andria , and order Polyg-ynti o; the sexual system of 
Linneus, The extent of the species under conside- 
ration is extremely local. It is said, from authentic 
sources, to be fuund on the banks of the Cumberland 
river, Tennessee, but of very diminutive ‘size. - In 


Lincoln county, N. C. it is found in considerable 
abundance about 11 miles from Lincolnton, in an 
eastern direction; also about 4 miles from the Tucka- 
seige Ford, on the Catawba river; embracing a tract 
of country nine or ten miles in length and three or 
four in breadth. Within these limits are several 
other localities, but of less importance. The Mag- 
nolia seems to delight in a loose, loamy soil. It is 
frequently found growing very luxuriantly from the 
clifis on rugged and abrupt hill-sides, that are pro- 
tected from a scorching sun by the surrounding 
growth. Yet it is not exclusively restritted to this 
its native and favorite situation, as it is found to bear 
transplanting very well, provided some attention is 
bestowed in keeping it duly irrigated during dry sea- 
sons. This precaution is strictly necessary, for one 
or two years after its removal, to insure its future 
prosperity. ‘ 

Another species of Magnolia frequently met with 
in our forests, is the Cucumber Tree, (Magnolia acu- 
minata.) It derives its vulgar name from a resem- 
blance between its cone or seed-vessel and the com- 
mon garden Cucumber. ‘This species is sometimes 
mistaken for the one under investigation, but there is 
a striking contrast both in the size of the leaves and 
flowers. It is generally conceded by the most assi- 
duous collectors in botany, that the Magnolia (mac- 
rophylla) has the largest leaves and flowers of any 
other tree in America! This may appear, to some of 
my readers, idle rodomontade; but all who have seen 
the Magnolia in expanded bloom, can bear testimony 
to the accuracy of the statement. It is in the vege- 
table kingdom that we behold the finest delineations 
of nature amply and richly pertrayed: her choicest 
penciling we are enabled to trace on the variegated 
flower; and with what pleasurable emotions do we 
recognize her delicate finger-work as displayed in the 
large and snow-like blossom of the Magnolia! The 
leaves frequently measure from ten to twelve inches 
in breadth, and from eighteen to twenty-eight or 
thirty inches in length. ‘This, it is true, is vastly in- 
ferior to the almost incredible size of the leaves of the 
Palm trees of Ceylon and other tropical climates, 
which are represented by an eminent writer as hav- 
ing “leaves large enough to shelter a whole family 
from the inclemency of the weather, and where it 
seemed that the author of the Universe had consult- 
ed the health, the comforts, and the pleasures of the 
inhabitants destined to live beneath the scorching 
rays of the sun.” 

In Philadelphia,and other northern cities, where 
the Magnolia is now successfully naturalized, a very 
high value is attached to it: but in our more favored 
clime, in this respect, it is permitted, save by a very 
few, to deck the forest in all its “solitary grandeur.” 
This inattention is the mOre inexcusable, as it occurs 
in a section of the Union which has been pronounced 
by competent judges, to be extremely rich both in 
vegetables and minerals; hence holding forth distin- 
guishing advantages to the amateur of Mineralogy 
and Botany, two sciences which are making rapid 
strides towards perfection both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, Even in a medical point of view, the Magno 
lia is worthy of a share of our patronage. By analy- 
sis the bark has been ascertained to possess campho- 
rated and aromatic qualities. An infusion or decoc- 
tion of the bark has been advantageously used in in- 
termittent fever, chronic rheumatism, &c. The cones 
immersed in spirits make a very agreeable and whole- 
some bitter for convalescents. 

From the limited inquiry which has been extended 
to the subject, and from the encouraging results ob- 
tained, we may expect, ere long, to find the Magno- 
lia enlisted among the most valuable articles of the 
Materia Medica. But it would be foreign to the pur- 
port of the present sketch to enter into a detail of its 
medical properties. The preceding remarks are 
merely made with a view of eliciting, or rather soli- 
citing, farther research on this interesting topic, and 





suggesting to my fellow-citizens the propriety of not 


itting the scrubby China tree, the Locust, or th 
aw-thorn, to supersede the culture of the . 

lia, which has so happily conciliated to itself the me. 

rited appellation of the “Beauty of the Forest,” ang 

is justly deemed the most splendid and magnificen 

tree in America. A Backwoopsman Boranisr, 
Lincoln Co. Nov. 3, 1830. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
Fatxien Leaves ror Manure, Hor Bens, ke. 


In the Massachusetts Agricultural Reposi 
iv. page 60, will be found pores og the, Bor 
Society papers, with remarks by John Lowell, Egy” 
from which the following are selected. 

- “A correspondent of the Bath Society in England 
warmly recommends a species of manure for potatoes 
which I think peculiarly applicable to our country, 
because easily attainable. It is the employment of 
mould and fallen leaves taken from the woods, This, 
the writer observes, he has found an excellent subgti- 
tute for other manure. He found the potatoes raised 
in this way, much more mealy, and of a finer flavor, 
much finer than when produced by the application of 
ashes and dung; and he considered it of great. impor. 
tance tu poor people, who have not the means.of 
curing much dung. This, he observes, can 

be procured in woody countries, and in those whieh: 
are not so, it may be obtained in hedges and ditches 
and in old ponds. If this be a fact, and we have lit- 
tle doubt of it, since it is known that few substances 
are more favorable to vegetation than rotten leaves, 
and the soil formed by their decomposition, there is 
scarcely a farmer in Seundvantn, who may not, by 
two or three days’ labor, collect enough to plant all 
his potatoes, and thus save his manure for his com 
and grass lands.” 

The leaves of trees are very valuable for the pur- 
poses of gardening and for fruit trees. Speechly, an 
eminent English gardener, gives the following ac- 
count of his mode of using them: 

‘After being raked into heaps, they should imme- 
diately be carried to some place near the hothouse, 
where they must lie to couch. I generally fence 
them round with hurdles or any thing else to keep 
them frem being blown about the garden, in windy 
weather. In this place we tread them well, and wa- 
ter them, in case they happen to have been brought 
in dry. We make the heap six or seven feet in 
thickness, covering it over with old mats, or any 
thing else, to prevent the upper leaves from being 
blown away. In a few days the heap will come to a 
strong heat. For the first year or two that I used 
these leaves, I did not continue them in the heaps 
longer than ten days or a fortnight: but in this I dis- 
covered a considerable inconvenience, as they settled 
so much, when got into the hothouse as soon to re 
quire a supply. Taught by experience, I now let 
them remain in the heap for five or six weeks, in 
which time they are properly prepared for the hot 
house. In getting them into the pine pits, if they 
appear dry, we water them again, treading them in 
layers exceedingly well till the pit is quite full. We 
then cover the whole with tan to the thickness of 
two inches, and tread it well till the surface becomes 
smooth and even. On this we place the pine pots in the 
manner they are tostand, beginning with the middle row 
first, and filling up the spaces between the pots with 
tan. In like manner we proceed to the next row, 
till the whole is finished; and this operation is per- 
formed in the same manner as when tan only is used. 

‘Thus prepared, they will continue a constant and 
regular heat for twelve months, without stirring ot 
turning; and if I may form a judgment from their 
appearance when taken out, (being always entire and 
perfect,) it is probable they would continue their heat 
through a second year.” After some further details 
this writer observes, “I believe oak leaves are prefers- 
ble to those of any other sort; but I have found by 
repeated trials, that the leaves of beech, Spanish 





chestnut, and hornbeam, will answer the purpose very 
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well. It seems that all leaves of a hard and firm 
texture are very proper; but soft leaves that soon de- 
cay, such as lime, sycamore, ash, and those of fruit 
trees in general, are very unfit for this mode of prac- 


The superiority of oak leaves as a material for hot 
beds according to this writer, consists in the following 
particulars: —“They always heat regularly; for dur- 
ing the whole time I have used them, which is near- 
ly twenty-five years, I never once knew their heat- 
ing with violence. ‘ 

“The heat of oak leaves is constant; whereas tan- 
ner’s bark generally turns cold in a very short time, 
after its furious heat is gone off. 

“There is a saving in point of expense, and de- 
cayed leaves make good manure; whereas rotten tan 
is experimentally found to be of no value.” 

We are assured that great use is made of leaves for 
manure in some parts of Europe, and that farmers pay 
for the privilege of gathering them from public walks, 
shaded by trees, as well as from forests. Our excel- 
jent correspondent J. M.G. of Weston, Mass., in a 
communication, published in the New England Far- 
mer, vol. vi. page 102, observed that “the gathering of 
leaves” may be greatly accelerated by suitable arrange- 
ments: a cart with ladders fore and aft, and long slats 
of boards to go from ladder to ladder to secure the sides 
and stakes, is the best adapted carriage. The leaves 
should be raked into small heaps, a sheet of tow cloth 
two yards square, should then be laid on the ground, 
and the small heaps be raked into it; when fulla man 
ties the corners of the sheet, and hands it toa boy, 
who keeps on the cart and receives it; he unties the 
bundle and lets the contents go, and keeps treading all 
the while; in this way a load is soon obtained; and to 
the above tackling, some little brush may be added to 
the sides of the load to build it up, and hold on the 
leaves. I have tried to use baskets to Joad the leaves: 
but have found the above sheet to work easier and 
quicker, and in order to make it more durable, I have 
had a small rope sewed round the edge of it, and let 
out about eighteen inches at the corners, which make 
it easier to tie, and secures the sheet from getting torn. 
Such-a sheet will cost about one dollar. 

“In the use of leaves, hogs excel; for whether as a 
litterin the covered part of the stye, or whether thrown 
in moderate quantities in their yard, when miry, they 
soon work them, and secure them from the power of 
the wind; when used for littering cattle it is absolute- 
ly needful to work them with their dung. When the 

r is cleared in the morning, the dung, urine and 
leaves, should be well worked and chopped together, 
with the shovel before they are thrown out on the heap, 
ifit is not done, the wind will surely take hold, and 
disappointment ensue; when so mixed, they will soon 
dissolve in the grouad, and seldom any trace of them 
be seen in the fall, when potatoes are dug.” 


Bisuop’s New Earry Dwarr Proutiric Pea. 


Mr. Jude Kimball, of Lyndon, Vt. has cultivated 
this pea extensively the past summer. He considers 
ita most valuable variety, being very prolific, of the 
richest flavour, and continues in bearing a great length 
of time: one vine 12 ins. high produced 108 pods, two 
had 94 pods each, and many had from 50 to 70 pods 
each.—It seldom grows more than 10 to 14 inches in 
height, of course requires no sticks. It is but a few 
days later than the Early Washington Pea. It should 
be planted 2 or $ inches apart in the rows, which its 
spreading habit require,and which answers better than 
when sown closer; hence it is obvious there will be a 
great saving of seed, as a quart of this will goas faras 
three quarts of other peas. It begins to blossom when 
three inches high. They should be planted every 
fortnight for a constant, succession, and green A ew: 
may be obtained all the summer and autamn. From 
the nature of its growth, it appears well calculated to 
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MERRIMACK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Extract from a Report of the Committee on Cheese. 

The art of Cheese-making, like that of book-mak- 

ing, is of great antiquity. Not that cheeses, two thou- 

sand years ago, were fabricated and pressed just as 

they are at present—neither were books. Both have 

undergone great mutations—but still they were cHEEs- 

es, and still Booxs. In proof of the antiquity of the 

one, look at- Job, who, centuries before the Christian 

era, gave utterance to the aspiration that his ‘‘adver- 

sary had written a Boox”—thereby clearly implying 

and setting forth that such were known and had ex- 

istence. In support of the antiquity of the other, the 

evidence is still more conclusive. Hippocrates, who 

flourished two thousand four hundred years ago, treats 

of cheese as an article of food among the ancient Scy- 

thians. It wasalso in use among the Greeks and Ro- 

mans, the Abysinians and ancient Germans. Writers 

generally, and we believe without hesitancy, concur 

in the fact that cheese was known, and manufactured 

to considerable extent, before butter came into use. Now 

by recurring again to Scripture, we find that as long 

ago as the reign of the Judges in Israel, in the time of 
eborah and Barak, more than three thousand years 

since, Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, isspoken of 
as “bringing forth surrer in a lordly dish.” Putting 

these facts together the evidence is irresistible that if 
butter is old, cheese, which age makes far better, is 

still older. In addition to this, there is direct evidence 

from Scripture, that in the reign of David, more than 

1000 years before Christ, “‘cheese of kine,” was 

brought to him in Mahanaim, and set before him to 

eat. Nota doubt can remain, then, that the art of 
cheese-making, and the practice of cheese-eating, are 

both ancient and honorable. The antiquity of the of- 

fice of cheese inspectors, we are free to admit, is of 
more doubtful authenticity. Probably there was in 

olden times, less disputing about taste than at present— 
and our sage forefathers were content te “touch, taste 
and handle,” each for himself. It was reserved for 
this age of light and knowledge, which has exploded 
ancient theories, and bluwn “sky high” the thousand 
and one vulgar notions of the old world—not the least 
pertinentof which to our present purpose is that of the 
moon being made of green cheese—it was reserved, 
your committee would with deference remark, for this 
age of clear light, by the formation of associations 
like the present, to give existence to the Committee 
of which we have the honor at this time of being en- 
rolled as members. As such we act on the present 
occasion, not on the old and selfish principle of each 
one’s helping and tasting for himself, but on the mu- 
tual and reciprocal principle of helping each other. We 
are therefore disposed, having tasted for ourselves, and 
our brethren of the society, of the cheese spread before 
us in such abundance, to impart freely of our know- 
ledge and opinion of the comparative good qualities of 
the samples exhibited. 

Five samples of Cheese were presented to us for 
examination and all very good. Yourcommittee, how- 
ever, had no hesitancy in at once fixing on the best. 
The four remaining lots were nearly equal in quality, 
and our judgment was divided respecting them. On 
a second trial we came to the conclusion as now re- 
ported, and do accordingly adjudge:— 

To Cheese No. 2, exhibited by Mr. Enoch Gerrish 
of Boscawen, the first premium of $2. 'To Cheese No. 
1, exhibited by Charles Glidden, Esq. of Northfield, 
the second premium of $1. 

Your Committee, through their Chairman, having 
entered Uppn-an analogy at the onset, which ma 
seem to have been but poorly sustained, would as 
the indulgence of the society for a moment to an im- 
perfect ee of the comparison between cheese- 
making and book-making. In the first place, then, 





withstand the great heat of our summers. [Jb. 


composed, neither cheese nor books are worth much 
unless the authors have been wei. rep and GivE 
DOWN THEIR MILK. Cows that rvam in barren or 
stinted pastures, with no running fountain at which 
to drink, and no refreshing shades under which to re- 
pose, are in the worst sense but a forlorn hope in the 
department of the dairy. So authors who have not 
drank from living fountains—from “the well of Eng- 
lish undefiled”—who are either so barren that they 
cannot, or so perverse that they will not, impart of the 
full flow of the animating and embodying and vivify- 
ing principle, furnish but a poor accession to the lite- 
rary force of a country. Still farther—cheese, like 
books, to be relished must be well seasoned with salt, 
otherwise they are both ‘stale, flat and unprofitable.” 
Attic salt is of use in the one case, and the best of 
Liverpool, or of our own country, is good enough in 
the other. Again—afier being made and placed on 
their-destined shelves, they should often be turned 
over and examined, otherwise they will be likely to 
come toa bad market. And, lastly, to be fully enjoy- 
ed, the contents of a good cheese, like a good book, 
should not be merely cursorily examined, but inward- 
ly digested. ‘ This your Committee feel to have been 
in some good measure the case, in their examination 
of the furmer article, on this anniversary. 
The article of cheese is one of great importance in 
the economy of the husbandman. If made well, it 
always, we believe, insures a ready market and a fair 
price. Vast quantities are consumed in our own state, 
and much from and ’passes through here for the 
East and South. If of good quality, and well manu- 
factured, it is probably a more certain article than but 
ter, and can be made to advantage at a season of the 
year when butter cannot. Cows kept for the cheese 
dairy are said not to require so rieh pasture as those 
designed for the making of butter. English writerssay 
that the white clover and the honey-suckle, which go 
a to enrich the quality of butter, are not the best 
ind of food to furnish suitable milk for the making of 
cheese. Old and even cold pastures are said to sup- 
ply very suitable food in such cases—whereas new, 
sunny and rich pastures are ones for butter. ‘These, 
and these alone, give proper color to transactions in this 
department. In the manufacture of cheese, much more, 
it is believed, depends on the skill and attentionof the 
materials composing it. A favorite kind of the, cele- 
brated Parmesan cheese is represented as made of 
skimmed milk, or at least of night’s miilk skimmed, 
and warmed and mixed -with the morning’s milk. 
This use of skimmed milk is, however, with us rather 
a hazardous experiment, and.is by no means recom- 
mended as a suitable ingredient im#hie composition of 
first rate cheese. ‘Hearts of oak” are good in their 
places; but we had much rather see them encased in 
fleshy humor, and manifesting their resistance to acts 
of oppression from their enemies, than in the nieely 
rounded envelope from the plastic mould of the dairy, 
and hurling defiance in the teeth of their friends. 
Although much, as we have said, depends on the 
skill of ee manufacturer, still it is but a concession 
due to truth, that our small farmers cannot, in the 
general way, however good and skilful their <p it 


to perfection requires the keeping of a sufficient num- 
ber of cows to make at least a cheese, of good and 
suitable size at every milking. There is then an uni- 
formity as well as a mellowness and richness about the 
article, which there is nut when milk of from 12 to 
48 hours old is mixed ther, of different ages and 
in different quantities.—The dairy-women in a certain 
district in Cheshire, England, famous for the making 
of cheese, are so sensible of the im in cheese- 
making, that ‘when it is to be done, ’twere well if 
*twere done quickly,” that they join«éeveral dairies 
together, ducing the season of manufagturing, and 
their average ire of an hundred pounds weight. 
The United Society in ‘this n 





touching the material of which they are respectively | and 


boa , 2 pattern 
of neatness and indostry, as we do saipectiile Kivconst 
| prudent management in the transaction of their 
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men, make the richest kinds of cheese. To do this © 
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concerns, have found their account in this mode of 


manufacture. One, certainly, of their cheeses, of about | spad 


this size, is said to have found a ready market, and 
HONORABLE commendation at our commercial empo- 
rium; and although this was larger than is always 
PROFITABLE to make, they still practise on the plan, 
and no doubt find their account in it, of making their 
cheeses from milk of an uniform age and temperature, 
and of a large and respectable size. 

In conclusion, your Committee would observe, that 
we yield to no section of the world in the general skill 
of our fair country-women. Their adroitness in the man- 
ufacture of cheese has perhaps been less manifested in 
this State than in some others—and less than their skill 
in other branches of household industry. But the fault 
is not so often theirs, as that of their husbands, Our 
farmers have been too often content with a scrubby and 
scurvy race of animals for the furnishing of their dai- 
ries—*‘and also” not “much cattle,” such as they are. 
‘This procedure should be corrected; and we are hap- 
py to state that the quality of the stock in our farm 
yards is undergoing a radical though gradual improve- 
ment. There is no thore honorable employment, it 
seems to us, in the line of husbandry, than that of the 
dairy-woman—and no branch of domestic industry in 
which neatness and judgment can be better dis- 
played. A good dairy woman richly merits for her 
companion a husbandman, and from such a con- 
nexion, “the fruits of good living,” in a temporal sense 
will surely spring. Ifour young dairy-maids are not 

* often subjected to the test of “a choice by cheese,” in 
the manner, the story goes of the man in quest of a 
wife, who was guided in his choice between three sis- 
ters by the different disposition they each made of the 
rind—the one eating it, the other throwing it wholly 
away,and the third nicely and carefully scraping it— 
still their good or evil destiny is, more often than they 
are aware of, determined by their neatness and good 
‘management in the affairs of the dairy department.— 
Taken ima broader sense than the one to which it 
was limitéd in the wholesome advice of the happy sui- 
tor just referred to, there is much of truth in his con- 

. luding direction, that 
. “The man 

*. Who fixes on a nuptial plan, 

, never err, if he will choose 
ife by Curssse, before he ties the noose.” 
All of which is respectfully submitted—by 
% Georce Kent, for the Committee. 


(From the Southern Agriculturist. ) 

‘On the Culture and mode of Cooking the Salsify, and 
the drying of Peaches; by Mrs. N. Hersemonr, 
of C ia. 

The last summer we had the pleasure of spending 

a short time in the company of Mrs. Hersemonr; 

from whom we learned many interesting particulars 

relative to the culture of Flowers, &c. Her attention, 
however, is not wholly bestowed on her Flower Gar- 
den and Shrubbery, but the Kitchen Garden, also, re- 
ceives some share of it. In the course of conversation 
the Salsify was mentioned, and from what then pas- 
sed, we have been induced to request from her, direc- 
tions as to the best mode of cultivating and dressing it, 
and we received a few mails since, the annexed direc- 
tions for that vegetable. It will be seen that Mrs. 

HeErsemont recommends that it be sown in February; 

this period is proper in the lower country for the 

spring crop, but it may also be sown now, and will be 
t for use in the spring —The Recipe for Dried 

Peaches (written also at our request) we can assure 

our readers is most excellent. e have partaken of 

Peaches prepared (according to this mode) by Mrs. 

Herzemont, and therefore speak from our own know- 

ledge. —Ep. 

We sow’Salsify here in February; but in the low 

‘country it might be better a little earlier. Manure 

a piece of ground well with good rotten stable manure, 


apread it even on the surface, then spadeit by putting 





the spade perpendicularly down the full depth of the 
e, and with the foot give the spade another push, 
to be sure that the earth Is turned over at least a full 
spade deep; also leave a trench as it is spaded; fill the 
trench at theend of the spading with good earth taken 
any where. It isaslovenly way of working to put in 
the spade slanting, and not to leave a trench. Lay 
the beds off as for carrots, and sow the seeds exactly 
the same. It — as much room every way. The 
Salsify will be fit for the table at the same time as the 
carrots; but it is much better the winter following; 
particularly as there is no great variety of vegetables 
at that time. It is probable the failure complained of 
is owing to the seed. ‘There are two kinds, one with 
a dark purple blossom, and the other with a yellow 
blossom not worth ae I shall take pleasure in 
sending you seed of the former kind. 

Now for the Cooking—To begin with the best way 
first. Ist. Boil the Salsify, scrape them, cut them in 
half, lengthwise, and dip them in a rich batter, and 
fry them in lard. 

2d. Boil the Salsify, mash them in a piggin as po- 
tatoes are mashed, then put in batter, mix it well, and 
fry it in little patties.* 

$rd. Boil the Salsify, and then slice them cross-wise, 
put them in a saucepan with a little butter, a spoonful 
or two of cream, a little pepper and some salt: stir it 
till it is of a light brown, hardly coloured. 

N.B. Inmaking the batter, put ina large tea spoon- 
ful of ground ginger. 

As we are bie subject of eating, cooking, &c. a 
method of keeping flies from fresh meats may as well 
be recommended. Itis simply by shaking fine black 
pepper over all the cut places, the ends of the bones, 
and the loin bones. Wherever the pepper is,a fly will 
not approach. It is no detriment to roast meat, and for 
boiled it can be washed off. 


DRIED PEACHES. 


Just before quite ripe, peel Peaches, either plum or 
soft Peaches. ‘Take out the nuts, put them in boil- 
ing water till they are a little soft. Take them out 
and throw them into a pail-full of cold-water, when 
cold, drain them and weigh them. To every pound 
of Peaches put half a pound of powdered loaf sugar. 
Lay the Peaches in a kettle, and sprinkle the sugar 
till it is all in. Let it remain till the syrup runs suf- 
ficiently to allow putting it on over a very slow fire. 
When the sugar is all melted, let them boil slowly, 
till the Peaches look clear, put them in a large bowl 
and let them remain all night. The next morning 
place them singly in dishes, and put them in the sun 
to dry. Turn them over every day, till they are 
sufficiently dry to be packed in, boxes or stone jars. 
The soft Peaches are as good, if not’ better than the 
plum or cling-stone Peach, and the nut is taken out 
much easier. 

The Peaches will, some of them, break in doing, 
after they have been in the sun two or three days, 
with a teaspoon anda silver fork draw the broken 
pieces together in the form and size of a peach, and 
they will dry solid. 

here will be more syrup than can be dried with 
them, which may be used, by boiling some Peaches 
prepared as above in the spare syrup. These will be 
inferior, but still good. 


In i last, there died at Pleskow, in the govern- 


ment of Novogorod, (Russia,) a farmer named Mi- 
chofsky, who had attained the wonderful age of 165 
ne He led a very sober life, though occasionally 

e partook of ardent spirits. He never ate meat more 
than twice a week. At 120 he still labored in the 
field, and only desisted on account of a sprain in his 
foot. He has left 4 children, 36 grand children, and 


16 great-grand-children. 

* A little corn cut from roasting ears that has been 
previously boiled, mixed with the Salsify, adds much 
‘to the Gavour.—Ed. 








—y 
(From the United States Gazette.) 
Ix Revation ro Warterine anv Feepine Honsgs. 

To prevent all inflammatory disorders arising from 
the too prevalent practice on the part of the inexpe- 
rienced, in the use and application of the necessary 
and proper quantity of both food and water, to the 
comfort and preservation of their health and conge. 
quent usefulness—I subjoin the following unerri 
rules and directions, to secure and insure the healit 
vigor, and consequent utility of this most valuable 
and indispensable animal, to man. 

When the horse is heated from any cause great 
care should be taken while in that state, to allow him 
to take but a very small quantity of cold water at a 
time—say not more than two quarts, which may be 
repeated at intervals, during his meals which should 
also be limited. New hay and corn should always 
be rejected, when pure hay and oats can be obtained; 
the natural and certain tendency of the introduction 
of either new or green hay, and Indian corn (in too 
great quantities) into the stomach of a horse, is to 
produce diseases in that organ, and consequently the 
derangement of his whole system; the animal is ren- 
dered therefore worse than useless; for delays, and 
frequently further remedies are vainly sought for, 
because it too often happens, that from the ignorance 
of the operator, he adds to the malady, instead of re- 
moving it. 

Give your horse, (after, and while he is heated) 
one quart of oats or dried corn, with a sprinkle of 
salt, after his first draught of water, of two quarts, 
These portions of each, water and food, may be re- 
peated at discretion, during the reasonable but neces- 
sary time for the rest of the animal, and you may 
then with certainty and safety, pursue your journey 
to any distance and time. 

Recipe —When the above directions are omitted, 
and the bad effects are apparent, give the animal the 
following: — 

Tincture of Benzoin, one ounce; Spirits of Am- 
monia, one do.; Aromatic Confection, half an ounce; 
Ginger one ounce. To be mixed in one quart of wa- 
ter. .When a horse is over heated, this application 
will relieve him—and it may also be given with suc- 
cess, in cases where a horse is affected with cholic or 
gripes, flatulency in the stomach or intestines, mixed 
with a pint of warm oil—to be repeated at every 
three hours until relieved. Wu. Cooke, 


Veterinary Surgeon. 
————_{_—_{_—_{_————— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





(From the Providence Microcosm.) 


TROUT FISHING. 


The Augusta (Geo.) Courier tells a pretty fair 
story about a catfish tow, and a horseback ride on 8 
sturgeon, which we will quote, at the end of this 
chapter, promising, however, that we protest against 
this profanation of the term ‘‘trout fisher.” A “trout 
fisher” with a hand line fastened round his leg! How 
monstrous! ‘This would indeed be like what the surly 
Dr. Johnson irreverently compared a real disciple 
of the angle to; a rod with a fool at one end and 8 
worm atthe other. By the way, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
in his delightful “‘Salmonia,” has extracted more ge- 


ine phi hy from a trout brook, than ever the 
Dr. aid trom kis tea, were it all put into one grand 
reservoir 


But to return to our Georgia contemporary, who 
talks about trout fishing, as if they really had trout 
im ia. We believe the beautiful Leopard of 
the » is not found south of Pennsylvania, and 
not 4here in perfection. In the ponds and of 
Georgia there is, however, a fine fish for the angle, 
(though not very choice for the table) denominated 
trout, which we have often taken with great plea- 
sure. It resembles our bass, except that it is bright 
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silvery without stripes; or it comes nearer to the 
= be fish of the a oS is a little hogbacked, and 
in form Tesembles a brook trout considerably, but has 
no very distinct spots, and the flesh is white. The 
ssimal sometimes rises to ten or fifteen pounds. It 
will agt take the fly, and is caught by a live bait fas- 
tenéd 40;the hook back of the dorsal fin, which ought 
to be pla ith a rod and reel, but never by hand. 
When a strong fish of this species strikes, he will 
' e play, and exercise all your skill to k 
him king you. He kills, however, muc 
easier ‘monarch .” 

But there is mo comparison, none at all,-between 
sitting with your rod in a shallop in one of the low, 
marshy lagoons of the south, surrounded by huge 
alligators sunning themselves lazily upon the black- 
ened | that float upon the turbid water, whose 
sluggish surface is not unfrequently rippled by the 
darting of the deadly moccasin hissing past you— 
and treading the verdant banks of some beautiful, 
rippling brook in N. England; gurgling and leaping 
inits living course to the ocean, with its cool retreat 
for its wary tenant, “under the shade of melanchol 
boughs,’.gmamid the still water of an eddying pool. 
Here yells watch your delicious prey, as he rises 
to the su , elastic as a bubble, and just breaks the 
water with his motley fin, as he seizes the careless 
fly that sports within his range. Then drop the ar- 
tificial bait, just above the ripple, as gently as a fall- 
ing gossamer—you have him! but beware you do not 
strike too soon, and take care that your eagerness to 
land the straggling victim, does not spoil your sport. 
Give him play, only guarding against his entangling 
you around a root ora weed, and he is yours. ‘The 
tension of the line, while he is fast, compels him to 
close his gills, and in that condition the functions of 
respiration are suspended. He grows weaker and 
weaker, until he lays panting on his side, with his 
brilliant spots spangling the surface of the stream. 
Even then, if you have not the hand net, to pass 
gently under him, be cautious how you land him, or 
one desperate wa a — = oy ‘fh 
reproaching yourself for having lost the bi ish, 
ever hooked! for it isa remarkable fact ake 
invariably lose the largest fish! 

Should any sentimentalist declare that this is kill- 
ing the poor fish in a cruel manner, we can assure 
them,on the authority of as great a philosopher as 
Sir Humphrey Davy, that if it is only done scienti- 
fically it is as pleasurable as being tickled to death! 
In fact the cold blood of a fish and the absence of 
nerves, renders him insensate comparatively, and the 
gradual fainting death which he meets when played 
in the water, is less painful, (if he suffer any pain, 
which is doubtful) than to draw him suddenly from 
his element, and leave him to expire in the atmos- 
phere. Seneca in the Bath, did not expire more 
gently than the “monarch” yields his life under the 
gradual suspension of respiration procured by the 
scientific process of drowning. ”Tis only when the 
delicate creature is torn with ruthless violence from 
the stream, that our sensibilities should be excited. 

But now for the Georgia Fish story. 

“One day a trout fisher fastened his hand line,-(a 
large strong line, whose hook is thrown off thirty or 
forty yards in the river) to his leg, finding the multi- 
plicity of his tackle inconvenient to manage. A large 
cat fish, weighing forty-eight pounds, seized the bait, 
and before our fisherman was well aware of the fact, 
he was posting down the river faster than a tow boat 
astern of a steamer. Luckily, the catfish, as much 
alarmed as its follower, dial not keep the channel, but 
attempted to a sand bar, which nearly crossed 
the stream. Here our almost breathless acquaintance 
caught hold of something which brought the figh toa 
sudden halt, and the fisherman was enabled to dyenge 
himself for his temporary discomfitute. ‘The other 
case occurred only a few miles ‘above the-city. The 
sturgeon in the heat of summer is very sluggish, and 


stream, regardless almost of the approach of danger. 
Our friend found one of these animals seven and a 
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half feet long in a shallow part of the river, and be- 
ing much of a man, thought he could master him by 


Bartmore, Frivay, Dec. $, 1880. 





jumping astride of him, and at the same instant, 
clapping his hands into his gills. He jumped, and 
was successful in placing the fingers of both his hands 
in the fish’s gills. Instantly the animal darted down 
the river like a race horse, sometimes under the wa- 
ter, sometimes out.—The rider could neither stop 
him, nor get his hands out of his gills, which clasped 
them like a vice. Fortunately the frightened ani- 
mal, after a race of upwards of a quarter of a mile, 
bolted into one of our friend’s own fish traps, and- 
there the spectators who had pursu 
finally found him swearing in the mos 
ner it was the last sturgeon he would ever ride. 


——_— 














TO PURIFY OIL. 
Mix Olive Oil with a good quantity of water; agi- 
tate and whip it up well: suffer it to subside, then 
scum off the oil and bottle it. The mucilage which 
disposes the oil to rancidity is detained in the water, 
and the oil when deprived of it will be better, more 
fluid, and may be kept sweet for years. I have ex- 
perienced the benefit of this for table purposes, and 
Clock and Watch-makers would doubtless find it use- 
ful in*their business. Castor Oil, which is usually ob 
tained by expression, I should suppose would be pre- 
served from rancidity if treated in the same way; and 
ifno consequence to the doctors, I assure them it is a 
very serious matter with patients. 

Cousin TasiTHa. 





ANTIDOTE AGAINST VENOMOUS BITES. 
Consul Henry Perrine writes thus in a letter to 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, dated 


“San Juan Baptista Tabasco, Aug. 30, 1830. 

“I now send, in the brig Eliza, a box, under the 
care of Mr. Clark, the best variety of the vejuco del 
Guaco, (well rooted) so celebrated here, as a remedy 
for the bites of venomous serpents—and a copy of an 
extract from a Gautemala Gazette of September 13, 
1802, relative to its wonderful virtues. 1 also senda 
sufficient quantity of the dried plant for experiment. 
Its tonic qualities are certainly great. ‘To its 
antidotal powers, is here considered as heretical, as 
it was all over the world, until lately, to doubt those 
of vaccination. Mr. C. will furnish you verbally with 
any information in his power concerning the various 
other plants and seeds which accompany him.” 


Translation from the Gautemala Gazette. 
REMEDY FOR THE BITES OF POISONOUS SNAKES. 


In the kingdom of Sante Fe, there has been known 
for a long time among the Indians and negroes, a 
most efficacious remedy against accidents caused by 
poisonous serpents. It consists of the root of a sar- 
mentose plant called Vejuco del Guaco. It not only 
removes the injury done by the bite, but secures those 
who have taken it beforehand, from being bitten. 
From the manner in which the Indians and negroes 
apply the plant, they have no fear of taking the most 
venomous serpents into their naked hands. Don 
Pedros Oribe y Vargao, who has given this intelli- 
gence in the Mercury of Spain, declares, that a ne- 
gro slave took repeatedly into his hand one of the 
most poisonous snakes, without injury, and without 
any attempt, on the part of the creature, to hurt 
him. In going about the fields, there is no appre- 
hension whatever from these reptiles. Fina Ah he 
says, that after having repeated these proofs, on 
himself and others, always successfully, he had pub- 
lished a memoir on this admirable antidote, in the 
periodical paper of Sante Fe. It is called Vejuco 
del Guaco, from a bird of prey that feeds chiefly upon 


Osirvary.—It is with regret that we have to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. Anprew Parmentier, the 
a7 tof of the Horticultural Botanic Garden at 
rooklyn, near New-York. He died on Friday last, 
(26 Nov.) following tribute to his memory is 
froma letter mitten by his interesting young daughter 
to the editor ##f was of course not intended for publi- 
cation; but creditable tothe youthful writer that 
we 0 the impulse to give it to the public. 
‘Smitu: ~ * Brooklyn, Nov. 29, 1830. 












"My mother desires me to fulfil the painful duty of 


informing yee of the terrible loss we have sustained 
in the death of my dear father, after an illness of seven 
weeks and three days. His personal qualities and 
mild character made him the best of husbands and 
fathers. The establishment under his good manage- 
ment and honest principles, had acquired a reputa- 
tion which he so well merited, and which was about 
to enable him to reap the fruits of his labours and in- 
dustry, when death cruelly took him away from his 
afflicted family. His last moments were those of a 
good christian. He was not only resigned to die, 
ut wished for death. He bore with the greatest pd- 
tience and courage his great sufferings, and spdke té 
us about all our duties, and expressed the hope that . 
we would die like him with a tr iPand 
science. He was sensible to his last moment, and 
wished my dear mother to continue the establish- 
ment for the good of his children, which she hopes 
to do. All his friends, more numerous than we could 
have expected, attended his funeral yesterday, and 
all advised my dear mother to not allow a chef 
d’ceuvre of industry of my respected father to go in 
other hands, and they assured her that they 
do every thing in their power to assist her in 
great undertaking; and she has the certitude 


to the father. Very respectfully, 
AveLe PARMENTIER: - 





Grounp Oyster Sueci anv Bone Manuns.— 
The great value of ground oyster shells as a manure “ 
for light sandy soils, will be apparent to the mind of 
every agriculturist on a moment’s reflection. Con- 
taining a large portion of saline, animal and marine 
vegetable matter, it immediately enriches the soil, 
and keeps it cool and moist, while by its gradual de- 
composition a  poomnnans and rich manure is sup- 
aa | For stiff, clayey and sour land, burnt shell is 
undoubtedly much the best; and thus in this, as in al! 
other cases of the application of manure, a proper dis- 
crimination is necessary to the appropriation of that 
which is best adapted to the different kinds of soil. 
Hence the great utility of a knowledge of agricul- 
tural chemi A very partial acquaintance with 
this branch of chemistry, however, will enable any 
farmer to distinguish between soils which ire 
lime and those which require ground shell. e 
were called a few days since to examine‘a mill 
erected by Mr. Cragg, in Old town, near the Falls, 
for grinding oyster shells, and_were highly gratified 


with the _ 1 Cragg has - consi le ex- 
erected a mill, and can supply any quantity of 
— ‘ound shell at about 6 cents a bush el. This 


we believe will be the cheapest and best manure 
that can be applied to lands adapted to its use. 
Gardeners near the city will find especial benefit 
from its application, as it will not only prove imme- 
diately effectual, but enrich their soil for many years. 
There are some vegetables that absolutely require 
this species of manure to bring them to the state of 
perfection of which they are le, and indeed 
which is natural to them. Of this class are all ma- 








will lie panting like a hog in the coolest parts of the 


snakes, and which utters a monotonous cry of Guaco. | 


rine ve; , such as , seakale, &c. It 
is believed that if asparagus Beds were once well 
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dressed with ground oyster shells, they would yield 
much more abundantly and much finer asparagus 
than they do with stable manure. For proof of this 
let any one examine the natural growth of asparagus 
on the shell banks on the shores of the inlets along 
the southern sea-coast. And that such manure is 
essential to the perfection of seakale, is proved by 
the fact, that this excellent vegetable is found in its 
natural state no where but on the sea-coasts, where 
it can have the advantage of marine 
We hope, ere long, to see mill 

ing bones also. It is believed that 
very profitable around cities. wher es can be 
abundantly collected; and the cost of tm would be 
trifling—scarcely more than the expense of gather- 
ing. The value of this kind of manure has been 
sufficiently tested in England, where it is used most 
extensively. That country pays several millions of 
dollars annually for bones brought from the conti- 
nent for manure. Gentlemen who have examined 
the mills for grinding bones in ee eapeonent 
them as resembling our cast iron bark mills, the only 
difference being in their larger size and stronger con- 
struction. They generally consist of two sets of 
grinders, one above the other; the one for breakin 
the bones into small pieces, and the other for grind- 
ing them into powder. This is also a very perma- 
nent manure, as the bones are composed of a large 
portion of lime; and on account of this animal mat- 
ter, they are suitable for all kinds of vegetables con- 
taining any considerable portion of gluten, such as 
wheat and other grain, beans, peas, and a variety of 
others. We hope Mr. Cragg will meet with such 
encouragement in grinding oyster shells, as will 
induce him to commence grinding bones also. 








d for grind- 
ey would be 





Will the Editor of the American Farmer permit 
me to inquire what has been the fate of the Mary- 
‘\Jand Agricultural Society? Some say it is dead, 
hilst others affirm it to be in a state of torpidity; 
and as we know some animals to be liable to this 
extraordinary influence until it is hard to discern 
apparent from real dissolution, would it not be well 
,. to hold an inquisition over the body, to the end, that 
if actually dead, the cause of its decease may be as- 
* certained, and an administration be had upon its 
effects? Some say it died of plethora—others that 
“it gradually sunk under a lingering consumption. 
The public admits that it produced many good things, 
and there are not wanting at least a dozen who can 
testify that it caused many things to be consum- 
= if dead, it is at least entitled to christian 
urial. 





LARGE PUMPKINS. 
Extract from the National Intelligencer, of Wednesday, 
Nov. 17, 1830. 

“The Raleigh Register says, Mr. William Whit- 
field, one of the most enterprising and systematic 
farmers in Wake county, N. C. presented us on Fri- 
day last with a Pumpkin, weighing 86 lbs. and mea- 
suring in circumference five feet two inches. Beat 
this who can.” 

Mr. Smita: Economy, Pa. Nov 25, 1830. 

Dear Sir,—The above statement induced me to 
weigh and measure a Pumpkin I have lying in my 
yard at this time, raised on our farm, without any par- 
ticular care, weighing one hundred and twenty-four 
oe measuring three feet long and fifteen inches 

» Which will give a circumference of nearly four 
feet one way, and eight feet six inches the other. In 
case you consider it worth while you will please give 
it an insertion in the “American Parmer.” 

Yours, respectfully, © Frepericx Rapp. 


Prices Current in Boston, Nov. 26. 

Apples, new, bbl. 1.25 2 1.50. Beans, white, bushel, 
-90 a 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 8.50 a 9 .00; cargo No. 1, 
7.00 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.25 a 6.50. Butter, inspected, No. 
1,, new, Ib. .13 a .15. Cheese, new milk, 5. a 7.; skim- 












med milk,3.a4. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.75 a 
5.87; Genesee, 5.62 a 5.87; Rye, best, 3.50a3.75. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .64 a 66; Rye, .68 a.70; Barley .58 a .60; Oats 
36 a 38. Hogs-Lard, Ist sort new, lb. 12.00 a 12.50 Pork, 
clear, bbl, 17 a 18; Navy, mess, 12.50 a 13.00; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.75. 13.75, Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bu. 1.75 a 2.00 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Eowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 
——; Tali Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top .62 a.75; 
Lucerne, Ib..33 a. 38; White Honeysuckle Clover, 25a 
.38; Red do. Northern, 10a 11; French Sugar Beet -— 
Mangel Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, 
50 a 62; do. do unwashed,.30 a.35. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .62 .67; Merino three fourths washed, 
.52 4.57, do. half blood, .47 2.50; do. quarter, $7 @ 40. 
Native, washed .36 a .38; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 

: 2d sort,.40a.42; Pulled Spinning, Ist 


Current in New York, Nov 30. 
Beeswax, yellow .2Ua 22. Cotton, New Orleans .114 
a.134; Upland, .94a .114; Alabama, .11 a .13. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax.12a.16. Flax, Ame- 
rican, 728. Flazxseed.rough, cask — clean 10.25 a 10.374. 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.64 a 5.124; Canal 5.124 a 5.374; 
Balt. Hwd. st. 5.50 a—; Rich’d. city mills, 5.69 a 5.75, 
country, 5.124a 5.25; Alexand’a, 5.124 a 5.31; Freder- 
icksburg 5.124; Petersburg, 5.124 a 5.26; Rye Flour, 
—— a3-75; Indian Meal, per bbi. 3.31 a 3.50; per hhd. 
14.50 a 14.15. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a 1.06; Vir- 
1.00 a 1.05; Rye, North, 68 a 70; Corn, Yel. Nor. .6l a 
62; Barley, 75 2 77; Oats, South and North, .28 a .36; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu.-. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 7.75 a 8.00; prime 5.00 a 5.25; 
cargo 4.00 a —— Butter, N. York, 124.416; shipping, 
8all; Lard, 9. a.10; Pork, mess bbl. 14.00 a 14.25; 
prime 9.50 a 10.50; cargo ——. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, November 27. 

Bees-waz, yellow .21 a .22; Beans, bushel .75 a .80. 
Beef, mess 10. a 10.50, prime 8 a 8.50, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1, 74.28, No.2, 6.a64; Cotton, New Orleans 124.13; 
Mobile 114. 124; Tennessee 11 a 12, Alabama 11 4 
124; Feathers, South. .36 a .—, West. .36a.—; Flar.6 a 
-1. Flour, sup. 5.00; fine, 4.75 a —— Rye 3.314 a —— 
Corn meal, hds. 13.25 a —~, bls. 2.874a ——; Flaxseed, 
cask ——; bu. 1.30 a 1.35; Grain, Wheat .93a 1.00 
Rye 55 a 56, Corn ].c. white, 50a .51,1.c. yellow, 52 
a .53, u. c. round, 58 a 60; Oats .30 a .$2; Barley, Pa. 
.60 a .62; do. East. 75 a 77; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hams, Jersey 11. a 124, Virginia 10a 11, Western.10a 
104. Hemp, 220 a 225; Lard, .10 a .12; Oil, linseed, 75 
a78. Pork, mess,——a 15, prime 13.a 13.50; cargo 
11.50 a 12. Rice, 3.— 03.50; Tobacco, Kentucky .34 a .6 
Vir. .3 0.5. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, OR NEW CHINESE 
MULBERRY, &e. &e. 
About fifty young trees from two to three 
feet high can be supplied of this most va- 
luable variety, latterly introduced to France 
from the Phillippine Islands, and found to 
surpass all other kinds of the Mulberry for 
silkworms, price $9 per dozen. 

Also fourteen other varieties the most esteemed in 
France, Italy, and Turkey, for the silk culture, includ- 
ing the Broad lobed leaved, Large oval leaved, Count Dan- 
dolo’s celebrated Foglia doppia, and the Tartarian, par- 
ticularly esteemed for its peculiarly hardy character, 
and which would probably support the winters of 
Lower Canada. Several of the new sorts have ex- 
tremely large leaves and are of exceedingly vigorous 
growth. 

Olives of a great variety of the choicest French, 
Italian, and Grecian varieties. 

Strawberries of above fifty choicest varieties. 

Ten thousand English Royal Oak, a subevergreen 
holding its foliage very late, these are from three to 
five feet in height at $30 per thousand. 

Five hundred Madeira Nut or English Walnut, ten 
feet in height. 

Also all the varieties of fruit trees, among which 
Cherries, Pears, Plum, Peaches, and Nectarines can be 
furnished of extra large size. 

Orders for the above, or for any other articles de- 
sired, will be promptly executed. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS. 
Gideon B. Smith, Agent Baltimore. 
N. B. Prince’s Treatise on the Vine, and Treatise on 








MESSRS. D. & C. LANDRETH’S GARDEN 
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The Subscriber would inform the public that he fs (Fr 
now furnished with a fresh supply of the Messrs. Len. 
dreth’s celebrated GARDEN SEEDS, of this present ‘ 
year’s growth, which he offers wholesale and retai To W 
the Messrs Landreth’s prices in Philadelphia. is eerta 
whole stock of SEEDS now on hand, areof the growth impr 
. 1830, and ean be warranted with the greatest con§- Date 
ence. ; 
J.S8. x I, th 
West Pratt, between Hanover an streets, fe declare 
5 whi 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, tions a 
BattimorE Marxet.—There is not the slishi injory 
change in either flour or grain—a tolerable Business nice 8 
doing in both, and sales at quotations. Beef hag ad. for “ins 
vanced a little; and, as drove hogs are now in the 8 
market, we have added pork on the hoof to our quota- maid in 
tions. 5 by me: 
Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, Fy BMS] 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 3.509 fm sate, | 
4.00; brown and red 4.00 a 5.50; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; poratic 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10. ellow and tremiti 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00. e yellow, may b 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappaha stance: 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.00 2 8.00. Cuba 14.004 of the 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of tion, t 
the week are 315 hhds. Maryland; and 21 hhds. Ohio; : 
total 335 hhds. the be 
FLour—best white wheat family, $5.504 6.00~ the ai 
super. Howard-street 5.06 a 5.124; city mills, 4.15 sha: 
a 4.874—Susquehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25 : 
Grain; red wheat, 95 a 1.00; -white do. 1.034 1.01— jy 02 
Corn, old white, .55 « .56—---old yellow .56 a .59--— depth 
new corn .48 4 .50---Rve, .56 a .58—Oars, .29 a S0j may | 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50 a 60-CLoversern 6.00 06.50, botton 
Timothy, 2.00 a 23.—Orcuard Grass, 1.25 a 1.50-— hot ai 
Herd’s, — a 1.00—Lucerne 30 @ 374 Ib.—Bar ey, 62} derstc 
Fraxseep 1.18 a 1.20--Corron Va 9} a104-Lou. 11461 soluti 
—Alab. .94 4.11—Tenn..94 a.10—N. Car. .84 a .104- heat, 
Upland 11 @ 124-Wuisxey, hhds Ist p 27 a 274; in bbis be ex 
30a $1-—WooL, common, unwashed, |b. 154.16—— HH the I 
washed, .18 @ .20-crossed, .20 a .22--three-quarter, .28 locity 
a .30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, ea 
ton, $220 a--—; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— Ib. water- nati 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. ny 
— a——do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, celer 
1.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 4.4.81} accor 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25, a———No. 2, —— a 5.75—No. J fect « 
$, 3.50 a 3.624 Bacon, hams, Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, Al 
$5 a $6~Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.256- — said 
ground, 1.25 21.50 bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per of cz 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 « bring 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef the 1 
on the hoof, 4.00a 4.75—Pork on the hoof 4.50— one | 
Pine Wood, by the vessel] load, 1.75. Oak, 3.00 degr 
@ 3.25—-Hickory, $4.25 a 4.50. fer t 
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AGRICULTURE. 


(From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.) 
MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 
ENGLISH PATENT. 
fe Wittum Goprrey Knevier, Chemist, for 
certain a nomtaneee ee, which 
improvements are also applicable to other purposes. 

Dated May 27, 1829. 

[, the said William Godfrey Kneller, do hereby 
declare that .my invention consists in a method or 
seers and certain apparatus as hereinafter described, 

Ww 





hich I am enabled to evaporate liquids and solu- 
tins at a low temperature, and thereby to avoid the 
injary to which certain substances which require a 
niceaand delicate application of heat, such as sugar, 
for ‘instance, are liuble to, by being exposed to too 
igh a temperature. And I do further declare that my 
mid invention and improvements consist in forcing, 
by means of bellows, or any other blowing apparatus, 
atmospheric or any other air, either in a hot or cold 
state, through the liquid or solution subjected to eva- 
poration; and this I do by means of pipes, whose ex- 
wemities reach nearly (ur within such distance as 
may be found most suitable under peculiar circum- 
stances,) to the upper or interior area of the bottom 
of the pan or boiler containing such liquid or solu- 
tion, the other extremities of such pipes being con 
nected with larger pipes which communicate with 
the bellows or other blowing apparatus, which forces’ 
the air into them. The pan or boiler may be of any 
shape or dimensions, but I prefer it with a flat, level 
bottom, and I introduce the liquid or solution to the 
depth of from about four to six inches: The heat 
may be applied to the lower or exterior area of the 
bottom of such pan or boiler by naked fire, steam, or 
hot air, in the usual manner, and by means well un- 
derstood; the air then forced into the heated liquid or 
solution keeps it in a constant agitation, abstracts its 
heat, and carries off the steam or vapour which is to 


the pan or boiler, and increasing the quantity and ve- 
locity of the air injected into the liquid or solution, | 
aron the contrary, by lowering the heat and mode- 
rating the injection of air, the evaporation is ac 
eelerated or retarded at the pleasure of the operator, 
according to the nature of the substances or the ef- 
fect desired. ; 

And I do further declare that in applying this my 
said invention and improvements to the evaporation 
of cane juice or sirop for making refined sugar, I can 
bring it to the proof or crystallizing point by keeping 
the temperature of such sirop, or cane juice, between 
one hundred and forty, and one hundred and seventy 
degrees of Farenheit’s thermometer, although I pre- 
fer to keep it between one hundred and sixty, and 
one hundred and seventy degrees. By this simple 
and cheap apparatus I obtain a great quantity of large 
and shining crystals, which hitherto were attainable 
only by evaporating in vacuo, a very troublesome and 
expensive process, while other methods, by exposing 
the sugar to a high temperature, impair the quantity, 
size, and brilliancy of the crystals, and form a great 
quantity @f molasses or treacle. 

And I further declare that these my invention and 
improvements can be applied to the evaporation of 
other liquids and solutions, as well as sirops and cane 
juice, or sugar, by varying the apparatus and the de- 
gree of temperature according to their nature and the 
will of the operator. 

And I further declare that these my invention and 
es can also be applied to distilling or rec- 

fying spirits, provided that a vent be given to the 
ur sing with the spirit after the latter shall be 
cond 


And I farther ‘declare, that in order more quickly 
to remove the steam or vapour from the surface of the 
liquid or solution, and thereby to favour the evapora- 











air for heating the pan or boiler, conduct the hot air, 
after it has given out part of the heat to the bottom 
of the boiler, to the surface of the liquor or solution, 
but Ido not consider this contrivance necessary in 
any, nor advisable -in all cases. It is hardly neces- 
sary to observe, that the evaporating power is aug- 
mented by increasing the diameter of the pipes, and 
the quantity of air propelled by the blowing appara- 
tus through the liquid. ~ 

And I do further declare, thatas it is desirable that 
the liquid to be evaporated should be of equal depth 
in every part of the evaporator, the bottom of which 
is recommended to be perfectly level; it will be 
found that the liquid when sufficiently 
and concentrated, does not readily flow out, h 
the spout opened for the purpose; to re this) an 
convenience, I place a vertical sliding plate from 
four and a half to five inches in height, and some- 
what less in length than the breadth of the evapora- 
tor or pan, such plate being kept in its upright posi- 
tion by projections at right angles with its lower 

» which must slide as nearly as possible in con- 

tact with the bottom of the same pan. This plate 
is in the first instance put at that end of the pan, or 
evaporator, which is opposite to where the spout is 
situated. When the evaporation is effected to a suffi- 
cient degree, I damp the fire, or shut off the steam 
or hot air, and open the spout to draw off the liquid, 
@ great part of which will immediately flow out; I 
then by means of a winch, or lever, raise the pipes 
about six inches, and gently draw the said vertical 
plate by a thin wire or chain towards the spout, and 
thus quickly clean the bottom of the pan. It is ne- 
cessary to raise the pipes in order that the before 
mentioned plate may pass under them, and at the 
same time not interrupt the blast of air through the 
small pipes, which might be obstructed if any of the 
evaporated liquid should congeal or crystallize in 
them by cooling. For effecting these objects the 
main pipe arising from thé bellows or blowing appa- 
ratus, is inserted into the main pipe in the evapora- 
tor, in an air tight manner, but with a joint or flexi- 
ble tube sufficiently long to allow the system of blow- 
| ing pipes to slide upwards for about six inches. The 
form atid construction of the a which I use to 
produce the above effect, may be varied according to 
circumstances, and the form and -position of the pan 
or evaporating vessel to which it is to be applied. 
But two things are essential in its construction, the 
first of which is, that however numerous the blowing 
pipes may be, that theiy lower orifices should be dis- 
tributed as evenly and equally over the whole surface 
of the bottom of the pan as possible; and secondly, 
that a stream of air should issue from the lower end 
of every one of them at the same time. To insure 
this latter object it is immaterial whether the bottom 
of the pan or builer be perfectly level, but it is quite 
necessary that all the lower ends of the blowing tubes 
should be on a level and parallel to the surface of the 
fluid to be evaporated, in order that there may not be 
a higher column of fluid in one tube than in another. 
The mode of construction necessary to produce these 
objects may be various, but in order the more distinct- 
ly to explain my meaning and my mode of operating, 
I hereunto subjoin a drawing of the apparatus which 
I have used, and find to answer the purpose, and in 
which A, A, A, A, Fig. 1,* is a plan or bird’s eye 
view of an oblong pan or boiler, B, B, B, the tinned 
copper, or other large air pipes, which are closed at 
their end, C,C,C, but open into each other, and 
likewise into the still larger perpendicular pipe D, 
from which the air is supplied by communicating as 
aforesaid, to bellows or other blowing machinery; 
¢, ¢, €, e, &c. are the small lateral pipes which com- 
municate with the large air pipes, and proceed down- 





* In the original drawing the boiler is represented as 
qntending phot three times the length seen in Figs. 
1 and 3, the middle being omitted, as it is merely a re- 








tion, I sometimes, and particularly when I use hot 
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petition of parts similar to those shown. 
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wards through the fluid to be evaporated, to very 
near the bottom of the pan. The ees ends, ¢, ¢, 


&e. of these pipes are all very nearly equi-distant © 


from each other, t produce the equal distribution of 
air before mentioned. “ Fig. 2, is a transverse section + 


Fig. 2. ‘ 














of the pan, A, A, A, A, Fig. 1, showing the great 
air pipe D, the cross pipe and its continuations 
B, B, B, in 

e, ¢, ¢,e, &c. as shown in the last: figure, 

the pipes f, St. f:f, which likewise descend from the 
pl 3 

which prevents their being seen in the view Fig. 1, 
but by means of which, the distances of the lower 


ends of ‘these blowing tubes are brought to the same ~ 


distance as under the pipes B, B, as in other 

of the pan. g,g, g, are legs to support the al 
described system of pipes, by standing on the bottom 
of. the pan, and are of such length as will just 
vent the lower ends of the said blowing pipes 
touching it. The whole of this system of pipes is to 
be raised at once, as before mentioned, by any ade- 
quate machinery, in order to permit the scraping or 
cleaning plate, h, h, to pass under the ends of the be- 
fore mentioned small blowing pipes. Fig. 3 is a lon- 

3. 


Fig. 














gitudinal section of Fig. 1, of which a’ particular de- 
scription will be unnecessary, as the same letters of 
Pia gy wages the ner 4 : hee tt and br — 
figures, the insertions of the small blowing pipes | 
‘B, B, bei shown by black dots. In all 
ig. 1 sbows the situation near which the dis- 
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B, but ina more nearly vertical direction, ‘ , 


Section, and the small ascending Sipe a ea 
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eharging valve or orifice should be placed, and K, K, 
is the line near which the surface of the fluid should 
stand when first introduced to be evaporated. As 
before mentioned, the form of this apparatus may be 
varied, provided its essential properties of the air 
blowing through all the descending tubes, and this 

80 disposed as to produce greatly divided and 

ly distributed currents of air over the whole bot- 
tom of the vessel at once, are maintained, because 
my invention consists in producing rapid evaporation 
at lower temperatures than usual, by the means 
hereinbefore described. 

Oxs.—lIt is well known that a current of air pro- 
motes evaporation, and is in many instances employed 
for that purpose by being made to pass over the sur- 
face of liquids; the principle on which the foregoing 
patent is founded, consists in forcing air through li- 
quids, and we are inclined to think it will prove 
more efficient, inasmuch as the air is not only brought 
into intimate contact with many, and constantly 
ehanging surfaces of the liquid, but also strongly and 
incessantly agitates it; the effect of such agitation is 
an increase of evaporation and decrease of tempera- 
ture, which points are to be considered as advantages 
of importance in all cases where liquids are to be 
converted into vapour at a lower degree of heat than 
their boiling point, under the common pressure of the 

here. 

It has been stated to us, that by Mr. Kneller’s pro- 
cess the evaporation of water is more rapid at 180° 
. of Farenheit, than by boiling at 212°, and is conse- 
quently attended with a considerable saving of fuel. 

The same object has been attained in vacuo, but 
the present apparatus, we readily admit, appears to 
have the advantage over that method, both in simpli- 
city and cheapness, from its requiring fewer and less 
expensive vessels; in other respects the results must 
be similar, as the high temperature is avoided which 
injures the products by acting on the substances ex- 
posed to it, and favouring new combinations. : 

The refined sugar made by evaporating on this 
plan, has been represented to us as being equal, and 
In some respects superior to that evaporated in vacuo, 
ashaving the property of not being effected by a 
damp atmosphere; the former circumstance is so far 
in agcordance with the theory, that a high tempera- 
ture prevents the formation of large and shining 
erystals, and converts sugar into treacle or mulasses; 
the permanency of the sugar in the open air may be 
accounted for by the crystallization taking place un- 
der an abundant supply of air, and not in the seclu- 
sion from the atmosphere. 

The patentee, in a communication he has made to 
us, observes, that “the same invention if applied to 
distilling ardent spirits, raises them in a clean state, 
and the injection of air accelerates their passage 
through the condensing worm; the low temperature 
prevents in a great degree the production of empy- 
reuma; the air forced down upon the bottom of the 
still keeps it cool, and the agitation supersedes the 
neceasity of rousing; and as the wash is not suffered 
to be heated to the boiling point,it can never rise 
into the head and cause the spirit to run foul. The 
sugar house of Messrs. Widder & Co. Gravel Lane, 
Houndsditch, is fitted #* and worked with this ap- 
paratus.” (Rep. Pat. Inven. 


(From the Geauga Gazette.) 
LIVE FENCE. 
Report of the Geauga County Agricultural Society. 
The committee who were appointed on the 19th of 
May last, “to procure information respecting the best 
method of raising thorn or other thing for hedges,” 
t: That from the best information your com 
mittee has been able to obtain, it appears that the 
cock spur thorn is preferable to any other which may 
be readily obtained. To raise plants of the cock spur 
thorn suitable for hedging, requires much care and 
patience. The following plan has always been found 








successful, if fai . Gather the haws 
in October when they are fully ripe; this is most ea- 
sily done by spreading a sheet beneath the tree and 
beating the branches with a pole. The haws of this 
species of thorn separate from the stem very readily, 
and in this manner many bushels may be gathered in 
one day by two industrious persons. After the haws 
are gathered they may be exposed without care to 
the Fall effect of the weather in heaps of eight or 
ten bushels, or smaller if occasion requires, until the 
month of April, when they should be mingled with 
fine loam and made up into obtuse caves of eighteen 
inches or two feet in perpendicular height, and in 
order to expose the whole of the haws equally to the 
action of the heat and moisture, the heaps ought to 
be turned over and made up every month until the 
ensuing November.—Each time they are moved dur- 
ing the summer the outside of the heap ought to be 
covered over about an inch deep with earth to pro- 
tect the haws from the direct action of the sun’s 
rays, which would destroy them. As early in the 
following spring as it be possible to pulverize the 
gee finely, lay off the ground in about four 
eet wide, and cover over the surface thickly with 
the-haws and earth, so that you can see the haw 
seed as thickly set upon the bed, as wheat upon 
thickly sown ground, and then cover them carefully 
with very fine earth, about half an inch deep.— 
Should the top of the bed become baked, fi 
light waterings will be needed, because the leaf 
the young plant is broad and the stem very tender 
and delicate. and should the ground be hard at the pe- 
riod of germination, thousands will perish without being 
able to break the crust. When they are fully up, 
they must be kept clear from weeds, by hand weed- 
ing. It is all important that the seed should be sown 
very early in the spring, after a second winter’s pre- 
paration. Germination takes place with the first 
warm weather, and if the sowing should be neglect- 
ed until the seed begin to sprout, all will be lost. 
Many total failures have occurred from this cause, 
after the most anxious and careful preparations of the 
haws. It has been suggested as the safer course, to 
sow the seed in beds, in November, to avoid the dan- 
gers of early germination in the spring, but your 
committee have no information that this experiment 
has ever been tried. It may be remarked that the 
haws of the cock spur thorn do not always grow 
well, and if a bushel of haws, measured when first 
collected, produce 3,000 plants, the person may con- 
sider himself very successful; but 5,000 plants have 
been raised from a bushel of haws. Instead of sow- 
ing the seed, after due preparation, in beds, and kee 
ing them clear by hand, some persons sow them in 
drills, about 18 inches asunder, very thick in drills, 
and keep them’ clear with the hoe and hand. But 
whichever way is preferred, care must be taken to 
keep them enttrely clear of weeds. They must have 
sole possession of the ground, or they will all perish. 
When they first come up, the neglect of a single 
week may destroy the whole crop, and bring all the 
previous labour to nought. As they advance in growth 
they become more hariy and better able to contend 
with other plants, but in their infancy they require 
the greatest care. The seed of the cock spur thorn 
never grows until the second summer. It has a sto- 
ney vase, and the kernel is very small. The kernel 
does not appear to have power to burst its shell till 
the frosts of winter and the heat and moisture of 
summer have lessened its solidity; hence the neces- 
sity of the tedious preparation before described. The 
haws of the cock spur thorn have been successfully 
prepared for planting, by filling flour barrels, not 
tight, with them, and placing them at the north side 
of a house, under the drop of the eaves, keeping the 
top of the haws covered with leaves or straw, and 
letting them remain thus expesed until the second 
spring, then planting as before directed. During the 
summer, unless the rains be frequent, they require 
water to be thrown over them to keep them moist. 





— 
Should they become dry, all will perish. In the 
middle states, as far north as Philadelphia, the Spe. 
cies of thorn called the Virginia thorn, is much ey]. 
tivated. It is a handsomer plant than the cock 
thorn, requires less trouble to rear the plants, grows 
rather more rapidly—makes a good fence, and is morg 
easily kept in order after the hedge has attained ma. 
turity. It has, however, its disadvantages, The 
thorns growing upon it are not numeruus, neither ar 
they so long and strong as the cock spur thorn. Itis 
also too much disposed to run up tall, without lateral 
branches; and after a hedge is fully formed, if trim. 
ming is neglected for two or three years, it will shogt 
up rapidly, the lateral branches near the ground wil] 
die, and the hedge become imperfect. But with 
careful annual trimming, an impenetrable fence cay 
be made with it, and continued for a long time. The 
seeds of the Virginia thorn will grow, if well 
ed, the spring after they are gathered. They o 
to be gathered in October, when fully ripe. T 
must be gathered by hand, because they adhere go 
strongly to the stem, they cannot be detached bya 
pole without beating the tree to pieces. After they 
are gathered, it is usual to put them into a wooden 
mortar, and with a light wooden pestle to beat them 
until the seed is beaten out of the pulp, theg throw 
them upon a coarse sieve and wash the pulp away, 
Put the seed thus cleared from the pulp into boxes, 
not tight, and expose them through the winter under 
the drop of the eaves of a house. Let the layer of 
seed in the box, not exceed six of eight inches in 
thickness, and cover the seed three inches deep with 
leaves. Sow them very early in the spring, in the 
manner recommended fur the cock spur thorn. They 
germinate as early as the seed of the cock spur thorn, 
and the crop will be entirely lost, should they not be 
sown very early in the sprirg. 

Plants of two years’ growth are thought to be the 
best for setting out into the hedge, but well grown 
plants of one year old, will answer very well. Be- 
fore setting out the thorn plants into the hedge row 
where they are to remain, the ground should be care 
fully prepared for their reception. It should be cal- 


| tivated well the year befure, so as to kill all grass 


and weeds; a row or two of potatoes are frequently 
‘own upon the spot selected for the future hedge. 
t is necessary, however, to success, that all grass be 
dest In the spring, as soon as the ground will 
work well, plough it thoroughly, and harrow it well. 
The plants when taken up for setting, should have 
all the side roots cut off with a sharp knife, and the 
main tap root shortened a little. They should be 
carefully assorted according to their size, planting all 
the largest plants together, and the weaker and 
smaller plants together, so that their future growth 
may be as equal as possible. After their roots are 
thus trimmed, they are best planted with a dibble, 
in the same manner as you would plant cabbages, 
along a line, and about eight inches asunder for a good 
close hedge. Great care must be taken, to press the 
earth closely to the root of the plant, throughout the 
whole length of the root. This is best done by thrust- 
ing the dibble down into the earth near the plant, 
and pressing the earth very strongly towards it. If 
this operation be well performed, a smalf piece of 
the top of the plant will break off without with- 
drawing the ,plant from the ground, or ever distarb- 
ing it in its situation. Planting may be continued 
with good success until the buds of the plants are 
nearly ready to burst into leaf, and if carefully done, 
the loss will not be three per cent. The hedge should 
not be placed so near to a fence that it cannot be well 
tilled on both sides. Much of the success de 
yet upon a careful cultivation of the young hedge for 
three years after planting. Use the plough, the 
harrow and the hoe, frequently through the summer, 
so as to keep the plants a$ free from weeds, for three 
or four feet on each side of the row, as if it were a 
row of corn. Yet all this will not be sufficient to 
ensure success, unless the thorns, while young, be 
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arefully protected from cattle, horses and sheep; all 
three are fond of browsing upon the tender succulent 
ianches of the thorn, and will injure, and sometimes 
jestroy them entirely, unless protected, till by age 
the thorns become svufficiently hard to protect them- 
gives. Any vacancies happening by the death of 
the plants, should be carefully filled the spring after 
the Fist planting. ; 
Sach is the information which your committee 
have been able to,abtain, and which they respectfully 
submit not only to the agricultural society, but also to 
the people of our county generally. ‘To a superficial 
gerver it may appear.superfluous and even prepos- 
terous, in this new country to talk of hedges, but we 
tst we are addressing a body of enlightened and | 
reasonable men, who are associated together not only | 
toremedy known evils which already exist, but t 
vent thuse which we have reason to apprehend in| 





ture. It may be said our country is oppressed with}. 


nothing so much as a superabundance o timber; we 
reply, a small share only of that timber is suitable 
for fences, and that not of the most durable kind. 
Qur country affords no waste land, and must there- 
fore at some time not far distant support a dense. 
ulation, which precludes the idea of renovations 
timber farther than is absolutely necessary. ‘To 
forsee an evil is the first step towards prevention. 
That the want of fencing timber is an evil which re- 
qaires a remedy cannot be doubted, and your com- 
mittee trust it is one which will receive due attention 
from the energetic citizens of our county. 
Seapeury Forp, 
Lewis Hunt, 
Epwakrp Paryg, Jun. 


PROFITABLE COWS. 

Dr. Samuel B. Woodward, of Weathersfield, took 
the first premium recently at the Hartford exhibition 
of cattle, for having produced two cows, yielding, in 
batter, milk, &e. the following result, from the Doe- 
tor’s statement:— 

In May, 110 lbs. 20z.; June, 109 lbs. 11 oz.; July, 
13 Ibs.; August, 80 Ibs. 8 0z.; September, 101 Ibs. 
$0z.; October, Silbs. 120z.;—total, 576 lbs. 9 oz. 

On the ist of September, another cow was added, 
which, including what was made the last week in 
April, to wit, 21 lbs., would make 597 Ibs. 9 oz. in 
six months. 

Besides all this, milk and cream have been sold to 
the amount of $3, and a family of 16 persons furnish- 
ed with milk and cream, worth at least $1 a week, 
at 4 cents a quart, and pork fed to the amount of at 
least $1. Not a pound of butter was sold for less 


than one shilling. 
Butter, $100 
Milk, &c. sold, 8 
Milk used in the family, 26 
Pork, 15 


$144 
The cows were fed on grass only, after the middle 
of May, before which time they had rowen hay and 
two quarts of meal a day. One cow is six years old, 
the other five years—one is half blood Devonshire, 

the other common stock. 

The calves from the three cows sold in the spring 

$15 75 

144 00 


Whole product, $159 75 
[See American Farmer vol. 11, p, 228, for other 
instances of great dairy produce.] 





Conszerr’s Corn is this year acomplete failure, even 
Worse in gardens than it was last year upon farms, 
none ripened in the fields; bat in gardens in favora- 
ble situations some was saved which looked perfect, 
but when sown this spring, has not vegetated, to the 


HORTICULTURE. 


(From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. ) 
Important information to Silk Culturists,on the mode 
of making meadow, or silk worm pasture grounds, 
with m seed, 

Two years ago,'a sufficient fund was tendered to 
the royal agriculture society of Lyons, by Monsieur 
Math. Bonafous, of Piedmont, and accepted, to be 
distributed in prizes of encouragement to any cultu- 
tist of their department, who could furnish him with 


oes tal results of the aboye plan that might be 
hye consideration and recommended to the pub- 





lic. 
This celebrated contributor to agricultural improve- 
nts, is the author of many works especially intend- 
for the promotion of the culture of silk in Ital 
ed in France, and is in that capacity the first disci- 
of the count . From his writings, the 
bscriber has taken copious extracts in his practical 
tions in two smal! volumes, fately published 
New York. 

“Mons. M. Bonafous affirms «That pasture grounds 
of mulberry for silk worms, are in existence th Cii- 
na, and that the same mode ‘was introducédin one of 
the United States of America, the inhabitantsof 
which pay particular attention to the’ culture ‘of 
silk.” ‘To this we can bear a as we have read 
in the preceding volume of the New England Journal 
that this practice of providing for a ready “cfop of 
mulberry foliage was adopted by some’ farmers in 
Connecticut. Our correspondent adds,’ “that the 
young plants can be topped two or three times before 
the mounting and spinning of the silk worms, and 
that the stalks left might by due process, be prepared 
and employed for making that kind of paper in imi- 
tation of the China paper which is so much sought 
for by the engravers.” 

“But further experiments are desirable for the be- 
nefit of our culturists to know what modifications this 
Tape must command according to climate and other 

ies. Would the sowing. be best early in the 
spring or at the end of the summer, in drills, or broad 
casts? Will not the moisture of a fuliage thus raised 
so near the ground produce a worse quality of silk; 
and would it be sufficient or expedient to subject the 
fodder to some kind of drying process?” Be it as it 
may, the advantages of a mulberry pen ground 
are so important that they cannot fail inviting great 
attention and experiments to the friends of this inter- 
esting culture. 

1. To those who have not yet any tree at their dis- 
posal, and are discouraged by the tedious prospect of 
three or four years’ labour to furm an orchard; to 
others who are temporary tenants only of the ground 
they cultivate, this method would afford the means 
of an immediate crop. 

2. It could always be effected on a smaller extent 
of soil than mulberry orchards or hedges must require. 

$3. It would impose no Jabor, no expense, and very 
little time for the mowing of the foliage. 

4. ‘The two objects of care, of cultivation and of 
nursery, with very little difference of time, would be 
simultaneous, less expensive and more prefitable. 

Finally, the benefit of silk culture would be more 
extended to the poorer class of people, and become 
more effectually a general blessing fur the commu- 







nity. 

With these correct views and important observa- 
tions, Mons. Bonafons invites the agriculturists of 
North America, to whom he gives the merit of hav- 
ing already, like thé Chinese, established the mode 
of cultivating the mulberry in pasture ground, to fur- 
nish him also with the results of their experimental 
observations, in return of which he has transmitted, 
through the subscriber, a collection of all his works, 
to the American institute, and professes, by all means 


in his power, to communicate and partake with them 





fall amount of three fourths of seed —Lond. paper. 


all possible advantages of that cultivation which to 
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ensuites 

Se the poorest classes of Chi- 

—— and mF lation. No trouble in 

our part for promoting Director of the King 

Sardinia’s garden, will be s 2 re has con- 
dently and candidly approved of our mode of rai 


silk worms with the aid of electricity and their 
mounting on double rattan slides, as represented in 
our second volume of the: Practical Instructions, in- 
stead of brush wood. 

N. B. A quantity of the best French mulberry 
seed, may be obtained ‘at No. 71 Liberty street; and 
the Chinese . tree is pro ted at Mr. An- 
drew Parmentier’s, lyn; at Mr. Michael Floy’s 
and Mr. Keaney’s in. New York. The importer has 
also placed a young tree of the same at Hyde Park, 
New York, oue of the finest horticultural establish- 
ments in the state, belonging to Dr. David Hosack. 

Fexvix Pascaus., 

The country editors of Newspapers are respectfully 
requested to circulate the above notice, and any com- 
munication (post paid) directed to Dr. Felix Pascalis, 
71 Liberty street, New York will be attended to. 

[Remarks on the above. The editor of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, after a fair trial of the plan of pasture 
or mulberry meadow for silk works, does not consi- 
der it practicable. Jf the seed are sown in the spring, 


| they are so tardy in vegetating, that their leaves can- 


not be availed of the same season; they will not be 
six inehes high at the close of the season for feedi 
worms. If sown in the fall, the plan is equally im- 
practicable; fur at whatever season the mulberry is 
planted, it must be kept entirely free of weeds, for ite _ 
growth during the first four months is so exceedingly 
slow that grass and weeds will inevitably smother it. 
The editor has for five successive years planted mul- 
berry seed, and the two first years on the plan above 
described, on an acre of ground, and did not succeed 
in saving a single plant in consequence of the field 
being overrun with weeds, which it was impossible 
to destroy without destroying the young mulberry 
plants also.) 


|, 
(From Prince’s Pomotogica! Magazine.) 
PEACHES. 
(Continued from page 300.) 
Earty Yeviow Avzerce. Pr. cat. 

This peach is distinguished from the preceding, by 
its being much smaller in size, and ripening at 
much earlier period, but its flowers and leaves do 
not differ, it is sixteen lines in diameter, and seven- 
teen in height, divided by a shallow longitudinal - 
groove, and terminated by a large puinted and curved 
mamelon; the skin, which is covered with thick 
down, is yellow on the side that is shaded, and co- 
loured with dark red on the side exposed to the sun; 
the flesh is melting, of a fine golden yellow colour, 
tinged with red around the stone, and of a sweet fla- 
vour; the stone is bro-vnish red, terminating in an 
obtuse point, and about seven lines long and six 
broad. In early seasons this fruit is in eating at the 
end of July, and in ordinary years towards the mid- 
dle of August. I have no doubt the title a and 
the synonymes apply to the same fruit, and I] have 
been guided by my own judgment in their srrange- 
ment. 

Mapexzine De Courson. Pom. Mag. Pr. cat. 
Lel. Pom. Frane, p.292. G. Lind. in Hort. trans. 
vol. v.p.539. Hort. Soc. fruit.cat. No. 84. 

Red Magdalen of Courson. Pr. cat. 25 ed. 

Madeleine Rouge, or Madeleine de Courson. Dub. 
Nois. Jard. Bon Jard. 1828. 

Magdeline rouge de Courson, of French writers and 


Paysanns, of the French. 
Regs Poem, ot Dict. ed. 8. 


An excellent freestone variety, ripening in the end 





of August or beginning of September, about the time 
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of the Grosse Mignonne. It is very different from 
the Red Magdalen peach of the (English) nurseries, 
which is a larger fruit, with more colour, and small 
flowers. The tree is rather subject to mildew. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lindley, this is the true Red Magda- 
len peach of Miller. It is remarkable for its fine, 
tich, vinous flavour. 
Leaves dark green, coarsely and doubly serrated, 
landless, flowers large, pale blush; fruit small, glo- 
— flattened, deeply cleft on one side; colour pale 
yellow, with a blush of clear pink where exposed; 
flesh quite white, not stained at the stone, from 
which it parts freely—very melting, juicy, vinous, 
and rich; stone blunt, rather large for so small a 
fruit — Pom. Mag. 


Late Rep Macparen. Auth. 


Duhamel designates this fruit asa variety of the 
Red Magdalen, of which many seminal varieties ex- 
ist, partially varying in the several points of distinc- 
tion, and all producing good fruit. The present one 
is distinguished by its small flowers, the fruit is of 
medium size, and highly coloured, the cavity in which 
the peduncle is inserted is. generally surrounded by 
several pretty distinct furrows; the flesh is of very 
good flavour, and it ripens at the end of October. It 
would seem that the Pomological Magazine intends 
to quote this as a synonyme of the Royal George, 
but omits the word “tardive,” and without having 
any reason to doubt the fact of synonomy I here in- 
‘sert the remarks of Duhamel, leaving the subject to 
be fully investigated hereafter. 


~i, Wuarre Macpaten. Pr. cat. Duh. Roz. 


The flowers of this tree are of a delicate red co- 
lour, fourteen to fifteen lines in breadth, and the 
leaves are devoid of glands; the fruit is twenty-three 
to twenty-four lines in height, twenty-five to twenty- 
seven in its greatest diameter, and covered with a 
velvety skin, which is whitish over nearly the whole 
of its surface, and only speckled with red dots on 
the side exposed to the sun; the longitudinal groove 
that divides the fruit, is partially apparent on one of 
its sides, and becomes more distinct at the summit, 
and that section also presents a very small point, 
being the remains of the style, which does not form 
a very perfect mamelon; the flesh is white, melting, 
succulent, delicate, abounding in sweet juice, of a 
Yich and musky taste; the stone is small according 

to the original Duhamel, but it is stated in the New 
Duhamel that it has, on the contrary, been often 
found large in proportion to the size of the fruit, it 
being in many cases fourteen lines long, and eleven 
and a half in its greatest diameter, with the section 
towards the point very much swollen, whereas the 
base is much more narrow. This peach ripens from 
the fifteenth of August to the end of that month. 


Smart Waurre Macparen. Auth. 


This variety only differs from the preceding one in 
respect to the dimensions of the fruit, which in the 
present case is of less size, and by being hollowed at 
the summit, where there is a very visible cavity, and 
in the colour of the skin, which is of a still whiter 
appearance. 


Grosse Mianonne. Pr. cat. Pom. Mag. Duh. 


The excellence of this variety will account for the 
number of different names under which it is cultivat- 
ed. Some of these have previously been determined 
as Synonymous; a few are now so considered for the 
first time. It is not improbable that the Marlbo- 
rough, Ronald's Early Galande, Padley’s Earl 
Purple, and the Swiss Mignonne, will be hereafter 
added to the list; if not the same as the Grosse Mig- 
nonne, they differ from it so little as not to be worth 
cultivating in the same gardens as distinct varieties. 
The Vineuse de Fromentin of the French differs only 
in being somewhat Jarger, rather longer, and not so 
much hollowed on the summit. 





A beautiful, melting, delicious variety, ripening in 
the beginning of September. One of the finest 
peaches in cultivation. 

Leaves crenated, with globose glands; flowers 
large, dark purplish-red; fruit large, depressed, and 
hollowed at the summit, with a moderately deep su- 
ture on one side, and a wide cavity at the base—the 
side marked by the suture is shorter than the oppo- 
site one; skin rather thinly clad with down; colour 
rich deep red next the sun, thickly mottled on a yel- 
low ground towards the shade; flesh pale yellow, 
rayed with red next the stone, from which it parts 
freely, melting, juicy, with a rich vinous, flavour; 
stone small for the size of the fruit, ovate, Very rug- 
ged.— Pom. Mag. 


Late Micnonne. Auth. 


This peach grea iy resembles the Grosse Mig- 
nonne, the tree like that variety, produces large flow- 
ers of a delicate rose colour, and seventeen to eigh- 
teen lines in diameter; the essential distinction is in 
the glands of the leaves, which are reniform, instead 
of being globular, and in the fruit, which is not sen- 
sibly hollowed at the summit, but is terminated by a 
very distinct nipple or mamelon, although it is very 
small; the fruit is of fine size, and measures twenty- 
six to thirty lines in its greatest diameter, and twen- 
ty five to twenty-eight in height; the flesh is white, 
somewhat coloured with red around the stone, very 
melting, replete with juice of a sweet, rich, and vi- 
nous flavour, and as pleasant as that of the Grosse 
Mignonne; the stone detaches itself pretty easily 
trom the flesh, and is of a reddish brown colour, four- 
teen lines or a little more in length, and nine in its 
greatest diameter. This is an jexcellent fruit, ripen- 
ing in the earliest part of September, and sometimes 
at the end of August in an early season, but always 
eight to ten days after the Grosse Mignonne. It is 
cultivated in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. 


Rounp Transparent. Pr. cat. 


This tree produces flowers of a beautiful rose co- 
lour, about fourteen lines in diameter, and its leaves 
are furnished with reniform glands. ‘This last cha- 
racter forms its especial distinction from the Grosse 
Mignonne, as the fruit differs but little from that va- 
riety, except in point of size—it being only twenty- 
two to twenty-three lines in height, by two inches at 
most in diameter; its form, colour, and flavour do not 
present on their part any essential differences; the 
stone is more oblong in proportion to the size of the 
fruit, measuring thirteen to fourteen lines in length, 
with a peculiar point, ordinarily very projecting, and 
is nine to ten lines in its greatest diameter, and very 
perceptibly contracted towards its base. ‘This peach 
is cultivated in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and 
ripens at the end of August, or beginning of Septem- 
ber. lL introduced it to this country from the South 
of France, about six or seven years since. 


Enexisu Cuancettor. Pr. cat. 

This peach, which is by no means uncommun, is 
said to be distinct from the fruit of the same name 
in the French gardens which is*described by Duha- 
mel as having large flowers. In all other respects, 
however, the two seem to be much alike. It is ge- 
nerally considered, that the English Chancellor 
peach is the variety alluded to by Duhamel in de- 
scribing the true kind. In the Jardin Fruitier the 
true Chancellor is stated to resemble the Chevreuse 
native, which this does also, except in being later. 
It is earlier than the late Chevreuse; and, except 


y | those two, there is no peach in the section to which 


it belongs that it is like. The middle of September 
is the usual time of ripening. 

Leaves crenated, with reniform glands; flowers 
small, reddish; fruit large, oval, with a very distinct 
channel on one side; cavity at the footstalk rather 
small; skin not very downy, dark crimson next the 
sun, pale yellow next the wall, finely mottled to- 





— 
wards the union of the two colours—it peels ; 
flesh pale yellow, very deep red from the stone 
way through, melting, very juicy and rich, with g 
vinous flavour—it = freely from the stone, but 
leaves some fibres behind; stone oblong, tapering 
the base, pointed at summit, with a surface 
like that of a clingstone. A capital sort. 

The French Chancellor of the nurseries, and of 
the London Horticultural Society’s Fruit Ca 
No. 41, is probably not distinct from this. 
name appears to have originated in a nursery in the 
North of England.—Pom. Mag. 


Frencnu Cuancetxor. Pr. cat. 

This variety has large flowers; the fruit is twenty. 
two lines in height, and twenty-four in diameter—iz 
is divided into two unequal sections by a longitudinal 
furrow, which is deepest at its base; and it is termi- 
nated by a very small mamelon; the skin is a fine 
red next the sun; the flesh is melting, sweet, and of 
very pleasant flavour. This peach is at maturity 
the beginning of September. 


Earty Purete. Pr. cat. 


The flowers of this tree are large and bright red; 
the fruit is twenty-five to twenty-seven lines in diame. 
ter, and twenty-three to twenty-four in height—it is 
divided on one side lengthwise, by a broad and rather 
deep channel, which terminates in a considerable ca- 
vity at the summit; the skin is a fine dark red next 
the sun, and speckled on the opposite side with very 
small bright red dots, in such a manner that when 
they are very close to each otfer, it appears to be 
entirely of a red colour; it is also wholly covered 
with a fine thick down, and readily separates from 
the flesh; the latter is white, except around the 
stone, where there are some red veins—it is v 
melting, and abounds in juice of an excellent fl 
vour; the stone is brownish red, and does not adhere 
to the flesh. This peach ripens early, being com- 
monly eaten during the first part of August, and is 
esteemed a very good fruit. 


Vinovus Purrre. Pr. cat. 


This tree also has large flowers, of a bright. red 
colour; the fruit is of fine size, divided on one side into 
two sections by a rather deep groove; the skin is 
thin, and separates readily from the flesh—it is o- 
vered with a very fine fawn coloured down, and its 
whole surface is a very dark red, including even 
those parts which are not ex to the sun; the 
flesh is succulent, with a profusion of juice of a vi- 
nous taste, accompanied in some cases with a slightly 
acid flavour; the colour is white, except under the 
skin and around the stone, where it becomes very 
red; the stone is brownish red, and detaches itself 
easily from the flesh. This peach has considerable 
affinity to the Grosse Mignonne, but is distinguished 
by the colour of its skin and flesh. 


Late Purrue. Pr. cat. 


Pourprée tardive. Duh. Roz. 

This fine freestone peach has flowers of medium 
size, of a rose colour, and ten to eleven lines in 
breadth; the fruit is one of the most beautiful of its 
class, and often measures thirty-one to thirty-two 
lines in its greatest diameter, by twenty-seven to 
twenty-eight in height; the longitudinal groove which 
divides it on one of its sides is not very distinct, and 
it extends beyond the summit, which is terminated 
by a small nipple, the skin, wiich is covered with 
fine down, and separates easily from the flesh, is 
whitish on the shaded side, and reddish next the sun, 
where the red colour is frequently distributed in 
lines or stripes; the flesh is white, except around the 
stone, where it becomes somewhat red—it is melting, 
very succulent, abounding in juice of a sweet, per- 
fumed, vinous, and excellent flavour; the stone, 
which separates pretty readily from the flesh, is sub- 
ject to split—it measures fifteen to sixteen lines in 
length, and eleven to twelve in breadth, and is most 
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importations of fruit made from England, some 

cia they sent me from one of the first estab- 

Smt in that country for this variety, a late pur- 

h with a smooth skin, considerably resem- 

bling a nectarine, which beyond doubt must be one of 

the choice French Violet peaches, and I expect to be 
sble soon to identify it with its proper title. 


Matta.” Pr. cat. Pom. Mag. Mil. For. 


The following description of this fine freestone 
h I extract from the Pomological Magazine. _ 
“Qne of the very best of the melting peaches, ri- 
ing about the end of August. It bears carriage 
remarkably well, and will keep longer when gath- 
ered than any other peach, except the clingstones. 
From its reputed capability of bearing as a standard, 
jt would be probably found to ripen on an east or 
west wall. 

«Leaves doubly serrated, rather larger than usual, 
without glands; flowers large, pale; fruit middle- 
sized, generally depressed at the apex, with a broad 
shallow suture on one side, and slight traces of one 
on the other; colour on the shaded side pale dull 

een, next the sun broadly marbled with broken 
blotches of dull purplish red; flesh greenish yellow, 
with a slight stain or purple next the stone, from 
which it parts freely, very rich and juicy, with an 
extremely agreeable vinous flavour, stone middle- 
sized, oval, pointed, rather rugged 

“The sort cultivated in Normandy was a short 
time since supposed to be a variety distinct from the 
Péch de Malte of Duhamel; but from plants grown 
in the garden of the Horticultural Society last sum- 
mer, the two are now judged to be the same. ; 

“Upon the authority of Miller, the Italian is said 
tobe a kind nearly the same as this.” 


MANITA TREE. 


The Manita Tree, so named from the resemblanée 
of its flower to a little hand, (manita) is a species of 
lant almost unknown in the catalogue of botanists. 
tis sometimes supposed that only three specimens 
are in existence; two in the small botanical garden at 
the palace of the city of Mexico, and one at the 
town of Toluca. It is certain nobody in Mexico can 
tell whence they originally came, or where they may 
be found growing in a wild state; but as they were 
preserved with many other foreign productions by 
the emperor Montezuma, it is imagined either him- 
self or ancestors must have obtained them from the 
interior of South America. The tree is about forty 
feet high, with a smooth trunk, without branches al- 
most to the top; but the boughs then stretch over a 
considerable distance, with large leaves and numerous 
flowers hanging downwards from amongst the foliage. 
It bears a stronger resemblance to the plane or the 
tulip tree than any other we are acquainted with in 
Britain. T'wo of this species were found by the 
Spaniards at the time of their conquest, and form a 
solitary exception to the devastation of those adven- 
turers; most probably because Cortez.occupied the 
site of the palace for his own residence, and there- 
fore coveted the shade of its garden; the smaller 
mong now growing at Mexico is considered to have 
mn a sucker from the other.—Tradition states, that 
though the Indians did not actually worship the ma- 
nita tree, yet they regarded the flower with a sort of 
+ religious Veneration —.Vezican Illustrations. 


The Reading Journal says—November 12,—We 
this day discovered a ripe on a tree in our 


At the adjourned meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, on the 
26th Nov. a sufficient number of Stockholders did not 
attend for the transaction of business; but the Presi- 
dent laid upon the table the rere | supplementary 
Report, from the President and Directors of the 
Company, and which it was understood might be 


published: 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 

Of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 
The unexpected lapse of nearly half a year since 
the last annual report of the Board, prompts, if it 
does not make it ther duty of the President and Di- 
rectors, to apprise this general meeting, that, in the 
long interval since its last adjournment, the various 
works on the canal, not obstructed by a season of 
unusual ill health have been conducted, with all the 
vigor which the unremitted attention of the engineers 
and officers of the Company could inspire. 
Those below the old locks, are now rapidly ad- 
vancing to a conclusion. The tide-lock connectin 
the Rock creek basin with the river Potomac, an 
through that with the Chesapeake bay, will have its 
masonry completed in a few days; and the interven- 
ing sections of the canal between it and the Little 
Falls feeder will be finished, it is confidently believ- 
ed, very early in the ensuing year, so as to be open 
for navigation as soon as the frost of the approaching 
winter will admit. 
Within the last week many boats have passed 
through the twenty locks, next above this feeder. 
Indications of instability in the lofty perpendicular 
walls of the canal near the Great Falls, and two 
breaches through that of the 15th section, required 
precautions and repairs, which suspended, for a time, 
the use of the portion of the new canal between the 
Seneca feeder and the Little falls; while the diffi- 
culty of access to the works, requiring renewed la- 
ve has protracted the necessary operations upon 
them. 
The failure of a part of the foundation ef a small 
culvert of four feet breadth, of a few yards of the 
tow-path along Bear island, through which the late 
rains have broken into the canal: the breaches alrea- 
dy mentioned on the 15th section, and two others on 
the 29th and 4th sections, requiring a-day or two 
each only to repair them, are all the accidents which 
have attended the admission and continuance of the 
water, for several months past, in the seventeen 
miles of canal, comprehending many very high em- 
bankments, twenty locks, and eighteen culverts, be- 
tween the feeders above-mentioned. The use of the 
new locks has clearly developed the important benefit 
resulting from the extension of their lateral culverts, 
as far forward as the middle of the lock, and the ad- 
dition of two inlets to the four usually provided for 
the admission of water from the head into the cham- 
ber of the lock. It is now ascertained that the great- 
est detention in passing from one level to another, 
through any lock, will not exceed three minutes; that 
this may easily be reduced to two minutes and a half, 
and it is confidently hoped to two minutes only, or 
one-fourth of the time usually allowed for passing a 
lock of eight feet lift. 

The hazard of bringing into practical use, with a 
full head of water, a new canal, of so large a cross 
section as 306 feet, has prevented any attempt to in- 
crease the velocity or the tonnage of the canal boats 
to their maximum speed or burthen, with any given 
power of horses. 

The very low stage of the water of the river Po- 
tomac, and the occupations of one harvest, 7 
by the sowing of grain, preparatory to another, have 
prevented any very sensible loss to the public, from 


only at low water, and on is — nearly complet- 
ed, indicates its great atility in supplying for naviga- 
tion, a sheet of Son of almost cabo surface of 
more than twenty-five miles, or to the proximity of 
the Kitoctan mountain; calculated, if assisted by in- 
dividual enterprise, to open a water communication, 
by steain-boat with the new canal, below Seneca, 
and the rich country above, in the vicinity of Lees- 
burg, in Virginia, and Frederick, in Maryland. 

Ker an unlooked for delay in constructing the 
rn wy across the Monocacy, it is now placed 
in hands by which, it is believed, it will be vigorous] 
and successfully conducted.—T his work, like all si- 
milar works upon the shores of the Potomac, below 
the mountains, encounters peculiar difficulties, in the 
months of August and September, which very mild 
autumns, like the present, tend to ract. 

Except this aqueduct, exposed to the freshets 
of two rivers, there remain, no work, above Seneca, 
which afew months’ labor would not complete. That 
at Seneca, consisting of two locks, and an aqueduct 
of tees sear mapedey 1 ecoak, at its mouth, pe 
be completed, very early in the ensuin ing; 

the iaeer aqueduct of the Monocacy, it is belie ved, 
by the following winter. 

The prosecution of the canal above the Point of Rocks 
continues, as before, impeded by the injunction is- 
sued by the Chancellor of Maryland, at the instance 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company,.; Ih 
prosecuting the efforts of this company to Prin that 
controversy to issue, for a part of the obstructed way. 
by compromise, and for the whole, by legal adjudica- 
tion, the correspondence, herewith communicated, 
has occurred between this Board, and the president 
and directors of the fermer. To this correspondence, 
we deem it our duty to invite your attention: while 
we subjoin the opinion of one of the commissioners 
appointed by the Chancellor, as to the expediency of 
the pro compromise, in order that the causes 
which have led to its failure may be justly estimated. 

The Board-feel it to be due to themselves, to state, 
that the proposition submitted to them, by the presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company, 
to compromise, as far as Harper’s ferry the controver- 
sy subsisting between the twa companies, was as- 
sociated, neither in the original communication of it 
to this board, by its president, nor in the subsequent 
explanation of it to one of the directors, with the 
eondition, now annexed to it by the president and di- 
rectors of the Baltimore and Ohiv Rail-road Comp: 
ny. On the contrary, that director informed, this 
Board, that the pas of this Company had, in 
the opinion of the president of the Baltimore anil 
Ohio Rail-road Company, misconceived his pr l, 
which did not extend to a compromise, as far as 
Williamsport, but to Harper’s ferry only. 

A plan of feeding the new canal when it shall 
have er completed from the Point of Rocks to Sene- 
ca, by which, also, still water navigation would be 
extended to Harper's ferry, has been submitted to the 
examination of the engineers of the Company; and, 
should it be approved by them, will be executed, it is 
hoped, in time to render this important link in the 
chain of water communication with Cumberland, 
available by the time the Monocacy aqueduct shall 


have been completed. 

Since the commencement of the t general 
meeting, a reduction has been made of the number of 
engineers in the Company’s service, ioned to 


the reduced extent of the remaining works under 
contract. The five residencies, into which the en- 
tire canal below the Point of Rocks, had been, of first, 
distributed, ee been igo to two: the services of 
an engineer ivision ng as engineer in chief, 

i and” a superintendent ap- 


has been 








yard, known by the name of May-duke. The cu- 
tious are invited to call andsee. Is this nota phe- 
nomenon?” 4 


‘ 


the past delay of the use of the new works, below 


scined, of ty’ extile’ chaal 


in use, with a view, 
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chiefly, to such repairs thereof, as experience have 
demonstrated, that all new canals require before time 
shall have tested their weak points, and imparted so- 
lidity to their embankments —These reductions have 
brought down the expense of the corps of engineers 
to less than a moiety of its original extent. A mea- 
sure of econumy, however, oceasioned by the legal 
obstructions to the progress of the canal above the 
Point of Rocks, and attended with the further cause 
of regret, that it has separated from the president 
and directors many experienced officers who deser- 
vedly d their entire confidence. 

Signed, in behalf and by order of the president and 
directors, C. F. Mercer, 

President of the C. and O. Canal Co. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


(From the Journal of Health ) 
SUGAR.—PRESERVES. 


“He,” says honest old Slare, the physician, “that 
undertakes to argue against sweets in general, takes 
upon him a very difficult task, for nature seems to 
have recommended this taste to all sorts of creatures.” 
This, as a general proposition, is undoubtedly true, and 
yet we find that there are writers, of no mean eminence, 
who condemn in the strongest terms, the use of sugar, 
as injurious to the stomach, destructive to the teeth, 
or otherwise pernicious to the health of the system. 
How such an opinion shauld ever have originated, it 
is very difficult to say. So far from any bad effects 
being produced by the free use of sugar, at least un- 
der the ordinary circumstances of health, it is shown, 
by the most conclusive evidence, to be a highly nu- 
tritious and useful article of diet. 

So palatable, salutary, and nourishing, is the juice 
of the sugar cane, says Bryan Edwards, in his histo- 
ty of the West Indies, that every individual of the 
animal creatiou, drinking freely of it during crop 
time, derives health and vigor from its use. The 
meagre and sickly among the negroes exhibit a sur- 
prising alteration, in a few weeks after the sugar 
mill is set in motion. The labouring horses, oxen, 
and mules, though almost constantly at work during 
this season, yet, being indulged with plenty of the 
green top of this noble plant, and some of the scum- 
mings from the boiling house, improve more than at 
any other period of the year. 

tt is, in fact to the sugar they contain, that a long 
list of fruits and other vegetable productions, which 
constitute so large a portion of the food of man and the 
inferior animals, owe their nutritious properties. The 
date which contains a great amount of sugar, forms 
almost the daily sustenance of a large number of the 
inhabitants of the east; and the fig, a fruit of the 
same character, was anciently, we are told, the chief 
food of the Athlete or public wrestlers. 

From these and other facts, we may infer, that su- 
gar forms a very proper addition to our food. Whe- 
ther pure sugar, however, can be eaten by itself, in 
any quantity, with perfect safety, is somewhat doubt- 
ful. ‘To insure its ready digestion, and in that man- 
ner prevent its turning sour on the stomach, it would 
appear to be necessary, that it should be combined 
with other alimentary substances. It is in combina- 
tion with mucilage and other vegetable matters, that 
it is met with in the juice of the cane and those fruits 
which the experience of mankind has shown to be 
the most nutritious. Hence, as a general rule, sugar 
should be made use of rather as an addition to less 
_ articles of diet than as the principal food. 

@ do not say, that life cannot be sustained upon su- 
gar alone; for we know that in their journeys h 
the desert, whole caravans have subsisted upon it for 
many days. And in St. Domingo, at a time when 
eommerce was a from the want of ships, su- 

was substituted, during many months, for the or- 
food of the cattle, and they were found to fat- 








ten on it. It is, however, a curious but well esta- 
blished fact, that substances which contain like sugar, 
a large amount of highly nutritious matter, in a small 
bulk, do not agree so well with the stomach, nor are 
so readily digested, as those in which the nutritive 
principle is diffused through a larger mass of aliment. 

With a few individuals, sweets of all kinds pro- 
duce nausea or uneasy sensations in the stomach—it 
is needless to say, that in such cases sugar should be 
refrained from; or used only in very minute quanti- 


ties. 

With dyspeptics, generally, sugar is very apt to 
disagree. Dr. Philips informs us that he has known 
several who were obliged to abstain even from the 
sma]] quantity used in tea. 

Preserves are merely different kinds of fruit boiled 
to a certain extent in sugar or molasses. ‘The same 
remarks, very nearly, will, thefefure, apply to them 
as to the latter. When eaten in moderation, with 
milk or bread, they form an innocent, if not advanta- 
geous addition to our meals, provided, however, they 
are prepared of fruit tolerably ripe, and not too acid. 
We ate now speaking of the ordinary domestic pre- 
serves. In reference to the entire class it will be 
proper to observe, that when formed from vegetables, 
very tough, of a woody fibre, or otherwise of an indi- 
gestible nature, they invariably disturb the stomach, 
oe the sugar with which they are com- 
bined. 

‘The great, perhaps the only objection to the use of 
preserves in general, during a state of health, is, that 
they are generally eaton with the desert, after par- 
taking of a hearty dinner, or at the close of a substan- 
tial supper. Under such circumstances, they almost 
invariably impede digestion, and by running into fer- 
mentation in the stomach, produce heartburn, cholic, 
and other uneasy sensations. They are very apt, 
also, to produce the same effects, when partaken of 
late in the evening, or just before retiring to rest. 

Similar cautions should be observed in regard to 
the vessels in which preserves are kept, as were laid 
down when we spoke of pickles. A few years since, 
a number of the inhabitants of Lancaster county, in 
this state, were attacked with an extremely painful af- 
fection, the cause of which was traced to the use of 
apple butter, (a species of preserves,) which had been 
— in earthen vessels, glazed, as is usual, with 


jE ____________._____ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The following anecdote may have been in print 
five hundred times before, but we never saw it “in 
all our vast reading,” and we think it might be read 
occasionally by some of our dyspeptics, who actually 
drink and eat themselves into dyspepsia. 

A wealthy manufacturer from the west of Scot- 
land, while at Edinburgh on business called upon Dr. 
Gregory for his advice. He was a man of middle 
stature rather corpulent, with a rosy complexion and 
whose exterior altugether bespoke the comfortable 
liver. After seating himself the following dialogue 
ensued: — 

Gentleman.—Well, Dr. Gregory, I ha’ come up to 
Edinbro, in the way of business, and I just thought 
I would take your advice about my health. 

ee health, sir? What’s the matter of 
you 

Gent. I’m no just sae wheel i’ the stomach as I'd 
like to be. 

Dr. The stomach! I suppose you are a drunkard 
or a glutton then, sir. 

Gent. Na, na, Dr. Gregory, ye canna say that; ye 








*We | a this is at variance with the experi- 
ments of Magendie, in which he gave sugar to 
and found them pine away under its use. “But we = 


bear it in mind that these were carniterous animals. 








maun ken that I’m a sober man, and a 
man, and a deacon of the kirk, as my worthy father 
was afore me. 

Dr. Well, let us see: what do you eat and drink? 
what do you take for breakfast? 

Gent. | take coffee or tea wi’ toast, and a fre, 
egg or a bit o’salmon, though I have no much appe. 
tite for my breakfast. 

Dr. Yes; and then you take something by way ¢ 
lunch between breakfast and dinner? 

Gent. I canna say I care ower mych about the 
lunch? but can take a bit o’bread and cheese and 
glass o’ale if it be there, but I canna say I care ower 
much about it. 

Dr. Well, what do you eat for dinner? 

Gent. O! I'm no very particular, though I mag, 
say I like my dinner. 

Dr. I suppose you take soup first? 

Gent. Yes, I can say I like my soup. 

Dr. And a glass of porter or brandy and wate 
with it?. 

Gent. Yes, I like a glass of something wi’ my 


soup. 

Dr. And then you have fish or beef and mutton, 
with vegetables? . 

Gent. Yes. 

Dr. And a glass of ale or porter with them? 

Gent. Yes, | take a glass o’ale now and then wi’ 
my meat. 

Dr. And then you have boiled fowl and bacon, or 
something of that sort, I suppose? 

Gent. Yes, I maun say I like a bit of fowl and 
bacon, now and then. 

Dr. And a glass of something with them. 

Gent. Yes, 

Dr. And after the fowl you have pudding? 

Gent. I’m naye fond o’ the pudding, but I can take 
a bit, if it be there. 

Dr. And you must drink wine with your puddi 

Gent. I canna take owermuch o’ the wine, but if] 
have a friend wi’me, I take a glass or so. 

Dr. And then you have cheese or nuts? 

Gent. Yes—the gude wife is ower fond o’ them, I 
canna say I care about them. 
= But you take a glass of wine or two with your 
nuts 

Gent. Yes, a glass or two. 

Dr. Well, you do not finish your dinner without 
whiskey punch? 

Gent. P find my dinner sits better on my stomach 
with a little punch, as I take a y= or so. 

Dr. And have tea, I suppose? 

Gent. Yes, I maun take my tea wi’ the gade wife. 

Dr. And a bit of something with it? 

Gent. Yes, I can take a bit o’ something, if it be 
there. 

Dr. But you do not go to bed without supper? 

Gent. Na,na, Dr. Gregory, I canna say T like to 
gang to bed without my wae bit o’ supper. 

Dr. And what do you eat for supper? 

Gent. O! a bit o’ any little thing—bit o’ salmon, 
or boiled tongue, or cold fowl. 

Dr. And a glass of something with it? 

Gent. Yes. 

Dr. And can you goto bed without a night cap of 
hot punch? 

Gent. I maun say I sleep the better for a glass o’ 
hot punch, though I canna say I’m ower fond o’ the 
habit. 

Dr. Well, sir, you are a fine fellow; you are, in- 
deed, a fine fellow. You come to me with a lie in 
your mouth, and tell me you are a sober man, and 8 
temperate man, and a deacon of the kirk as your 
father was before you; and you make yourself out, 
by your own statement to be a glutton, and a wine 
bibber, and a whiskey tippler ol a beer swiller, and 
a drinker of that abominable of all compositions, call- 
ed punch. Go home, sir, and reform yourself, and 


‘become temperate in your eating and 


you will have no need of my advice. 
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ECONOMICAL LAMP. 


In the absence of lamp oil, you will find that hogs- 
rd, which is always at hand, will serve as a make 
ift, if you insert a piece of knitting needle along 
side of the wick, that shall extend from the bottom 
of the lamp to the flame. The heat of the wire will 
preserve the fluidity of the lard. 
Cousin Tasirna. 
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y AIR. 

It is said to be 840 times lighter than water, 
bat from the height of the atmosphere, its gravity is 
sogreat, that it invests the earth with all the bodies 
thereop, so much as to constringe and bind them down, 
with a force equal to 15 lbs. weight to an inch. Hence 
it prevents the vessels of animals and plants from be- 
ing too much distended by the impetus of the circu- 
lating blood and juices. A lighted candle destroys 
the vivifying quality of a gallon of air in a minute, 
and withodt a fresh supply it will go out. The at- 
mosphere is a transparent, invisible, elastic, impalpa- 
tle fluid, encompassing the earth on all sides, to an 
extent, it is supposed, of 50 miles, or more, and is 
composed of a combination of << and azotic gasses, 
about 78 parts of the latter with 28 of the former, 
making a hundred parts of atmospheric air, which is 
combined with small portions of hydrogen and car- 
bonic acid gags. 

















FREEZING OF WATER. 


The expansion of water in freezing has often split 
teks and trees. According to some calculations, a 
spherale of water 1 inch in diameter, expands in 
freezing with a force equal to the resistance of 1$4 
tns weight. Fresh water freezes at $2 deg. salt 
water at 28 Fahren. 

An animal might be frozen to death in the heat of 
summer, when exposed to the rays of the sun, or in 
the shade, by repeatedly sprinkling ether upon it. 
Itsevaporation would svon carry off the vital heat 
and produce death. Water thrown on hot iron, acts 
in the same way; it becomes instantaneously converted 
into vapor, and this deprives the iron of a great por- 
tion of the caloric it contains. We cannot increase 
the heat of boiling water, for when it reaches that 
pint, the vapor or steam absorbs the heat, and car- 
ties it off as fast as it is generated. Substances usu- 
illy become more dense by the loss of caloric, but the 
freezing of water is a striking exception to this law 
of nature, showing the provident care of the Al- 
aighty, when he established the laws of matter. 
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ICE BOXES 

Made with strong double casing at the sides and 
bottom, leaving an opening of three quarters of an 
inch in width, all the way round, to be filled with 
dered charcoal, rammed in tight, the bottom slop- 
ing, 80 as to let the water run off through a small 
rture, and the top made very tight, to shut down 
, with an intermediate or middle shelf, is a great 

preserver of ice and provisions. 

















ITCHING FEET. 

Among the minor evils to which the human frame 
is subject there are few more tormenting than that of 
Yiolent itching of the feet, during severe frosty 
Weather, caused by incipient chilblains. ‘The follow- 
lng specific is so simple and cheap, that no person 
ght to be ifrnorant of it; it is merely one part of 
Buriatic acid mingled with seven parts of water, 
with which the feet must be well rubbed fora night or 
two, before going to bed,and perfect relief will be 
«perienced. ‘The application must of course be 
made before the skin breaks, and it will be found not 
tly toallay the itching, but prevent the father pro- 
¥ of the chilblains. The feet may be a little ten- 

for a ehort time, but this slight inconvenience 
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PRD TARWER, 


Bartmore, Frivay, Dec. 10, 1830. 








$ Our Patrons, who are in arrears for sub- 
scription to the American Farmer, are respectfully 
but earnestly requested to remit the amount due by 
mail, which they are authorized to do at the risk of 
the publishers. The expenses of the establishment 
are very great, and of daily recurrence, and the sea- 
son of the year is at hand which requires more—and 
without prompt payment on the part of subscribers, 
it is ienpanelile jor us to meet them. At no period 
since the commencement of the Farmer, have the 
_- of the year been so backward as at present. 

he payment of postage, required of subscribers by our 
terms lately, has, we suspect, caused much of this delay; 
if 80, we beg such subscribers to let this cause operate no 
longer, but to remit the amount due at owr cost. But 
we feel assured, that if gentlemen would bestow a 
moment’s consideration upon the subject, they would 
see the = paying postage even on remittan- 
ces of money. 'To them it is an inconsiderable sum— 
fifty cents at most annually; to the publishers it 
amounts to the appalling aggregate of one tenth part 
of the gross receipts of the establishment. It will re- 
quire the whole subscription money of one hundred 
subscribers to pay the postage on the subscription of 
1000. Nevertheless, necessity compels us to make 
even this great sacrifice; in cases where gentlemen 
insist upon it. 

Another subject that bears heavily upon us, is 
the payment of discount on bank notes, sent us for 
subscription. It not unfrequently happens, that the 
discount and postage on a five dollar bill, sent us in 
this way amount to one dollar. We do not intend 
to insist upon any other being sent us than that which 
is the current money of the subscribers’ place of resi- 
dence; but as there are branches of the U. S. Bank in 
all the states, and the bills of that bank are in gene- 
ral circulation, we request as a favor, that these bills, 
or some others, current in Baltimore, be sent us, when 
it can be done without too much inconvenience. 





Coxrvre or Sirx in THE Unirep States. 

There can no longer remain a doubt of the practi- 
cability of making silk a principal staple production 
of this country. ‘The experiment has been tried to 
an extent sufficient to settle the question as to practi- 
cability; and as to profitableness, it scarcely requires 
the test of experiment—its profits will be almost a 
clear gain to the country; for it will neither divert 
capital nor labour from their present employment; 
there being very little of the former required, and 
the latter being chiefly to be taken from those classes 
that are now idle and unproductive. It will, besides, 
bring into use those lands, which, by nature or mis- 
taken ent, are now totally unproductive— 
there are millions of acres of this “oldfield,” waste 
land, in the United States, and much of it in the 
most thickly settled states, which may be occupied 
with mulberty orchards, and thus rendered profitable. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, of the policy of in- 
troducing the culture of silk. 

Much has been said and published relative to the 
policy of the government encouraging the silk cul- 
ture. Indeed, we fear that individual enterprise has 
been weakeried in this way; for there is nothing in 
political economy clearer than the policy of leaving 
to individual enterprize, that which it is capable of 
accomplishing; extending the strong arm of the 
government to the aid of that only which ae 
the assistance of Hercules. Any prospect of aid 
from Nery before —— have tried their 

» is sure to encourage a de u 
veradbant and thence a oaiane tion ve individenl eur. 
gy- In the matter before us, we have no doubt of the 
competency of individual enterprise to the introduc- 


e 


tion of the silk culture to the fullest desirable extent 
in the course of time; and with a trifling aid from go- 
vernment, in a very few years. But on the mode 
by which this aid is to be given depends all its effi- 
ciency. We have reflected long and deeply upon 
this subject; we have investigated it in all its bear- 
ings; added experiment to theory, and brought to 
bear on these the lights of history. If we have read 
of governments engaged in establishing silk facto 
ries, we have found them so in times and under cir- 
cumstances far different from ours—when art was 
mystery; when the light of science was mere “‘moon- 
shine on a blasted heath,” when the people served 
governments; and when nothing less than the purse 
of a government could purchase the secrets of an art. 
We could not cite precedents like these for our own 
times and especially our own country. Here the arts 
are at the command of all, and all are capable of ap- 
plying them to the great purposes of their existence. 
Here governments are instituted for the service of 
the yoverned, and the people are the recipients of 
every public good. ‘The art of silk-makingis not 
now asecret which one king must purchase of anoth- 
er; but a simple process susceptible of acquirement 
by every human being of common intelligence. 

ence the power of government is not now necessary to 
the introduction of the silk culture, whatever it may 
have been in the times and under the circumstances 
alluded to. And yet,a renee extension of go- 
vernmental aid would facilitate and hasten the object. 
But, we repeat, on the mode of this aid must depend * 
its efficiency, and probably the question whether it 
will not prove tively detrimental, by causing 
relaxation of individual exertion. 

We think the proposition at the last session of 
Congress, to give to an individual forty thousand dol- 
lars to instruct sixty young men in the art of reeli 
silk, the most injudicious mode that could be ad 
for the attainment of the object. It would 
all other individual efforts—first by discouraging 
them, and secondly by creating a monopoly against 
which no other establishment could contend. It 
would fail of its object, because no young men in the « 
different rg | would be ee or if sam tg : 
ling, to incur the expense of travelling to and fro,, 
board, &c. to attend-two annual pre. of tuition of 
five months each in a distant city, for an object so 
easily attainable at home. It would be impolitic and 
unjust, because it excludes competition in the pursuit 
of its advantages, confining them to a single indivi- 
dual. Bat if in no other respect objectionable, it ia 
untimely, and will utterly fail of its object on this 
account—it would be like a farmer preparing to make 
cider before he had planted his st Jer sa here is an 
abundance of knowledge of the silk business in the 
United States to work up all the raw material that 
can be produced by our present supply of mulberry 
trees, and by the time the orchards now plantin 
shall come into use our knowledge of the art w 
become sufficiently extended for their use. 

The only mode of government patronage which 
we think at all admissible, in addition to that now 
offered by the duties on the imported article, is that 
of bounty. Let government appropriate the forty 
thousand dollars as a bounty fund, to be paid for the 
cultivation of mulberry trees and the action of 
silk, and it will call into action more silk reels than 
five hundred such pp riations where individual 
competition is excluded. details of such a mode 
of ere greece are simple. To every individual 
who should prove to the satisfaction of the govern- 
ment, that he had planted out an orchard of one 
thousand mulberry trees with a view to the cultiva- 
tion of silk, let a bounty of fifty dollars be given; and 
to him who shall prove in like manner that he had 
made one or more pounds of merchantable silk, let 
five dollars for every pound be paid, or a sum 

ion to the value of the kind of silk 
is would be real encouragement to the silk eul- 





ture, and would facilitate its introduction. 
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all who have contributed to the support of the go- 
vernment, would have a chance for the enjoyment of 
its advan‘ages in this respect. ; 

There is another plan of encouraging the silk cul- 
ture which we have long intended to recommend, and 
which we think better of, even than that last sug- 
gested—it is in its detail the same as the above, but 
a measure of the individual states. Some state legis- 
latures have had the subject before them, but none 
have acted upon it with sufficient energy to lead to 
any efficient result. Maryland and Delaware, above 
all, should act upon it without delay. But let them 
and alLother states beware of any other mode than 
that of bounty, above suggested; for they may. be as- 
sured that any money given for this object in any 
other way than that of bounty will be absolutely 
thrown away, and probably act detrimentally, by 
causing a relaxation of individual exertion, on which 
alone all enterprises of this kind must in the nature 
ef things depend. 





Improvements 1n AGricutturs. The greatest 
and almost exclusive obstacle to improvements in 
agriculture, is the prejudice existing in favor of old 
systems, or rather want of system. The practices 
learned from their forefathers are taken for granted 
to be the best, and any attempt at improvement upon 
them is treated with derision and contempt. There 
are many worthy exceptions to this, it is true; but if 
we take a view of our agricultural community as a 
whole, we shall find the remark not only generally 
true, but much more so than a casual observer would 
be willing to believe. Go where you will a thought- 
less and careless adherence to old customs will be 
met with on all sides, with but an occasional excep- 
tion. Here and there, a beautiful mansion, well 
arranged barn-yard, well tilled, luxuriant and pro- 
perly fenced fields, healthy and thrifty orchards, and 
improved stock, will be seen like a bright star in the 
wilderness of ephemeral and misty meteors of the 
system. The most unaccountable circumstance in 
this state of things is the fact, that the great suc- 

. cess that universally attends these instances of im- 
proved practice does not disperse the doubts and 
rejudices of the neighboring farmers; but so it is. 
Bey view the fine crops, fine cattle, and all the other 
fine things, results of a wise practice, as the result of 
accident. “QO! he is a lucky farmer,” say they, and 
give themselves no further trouble about the cause 
of his prosperity. Indeed his great success is itself, 
by the weakness of human nature, no small obstacle 
to his example being followed by his neighbors. It 
too often excites envy instead of emulation, and 
from this cauldron the vials of all the malevolent 
passions are filled, and their contents directed to- 
wards him. How happy would be the condition of 
farmers in this country if the reverse of this state of 
things existed! There is no country on earth in 
which the condition of the agricultural community 
is susceptible of being made so comfortable and 
happy, as in the United States. While in the most 
favoured country on the globe, except this, the la- 
bour of farmers is taxed fo almost a moiety of its 
earnings, it is here comparatively unvisited by the 
tax-gatherer. We know well that much and loud 
complaint is made by our farmers against the op- 
pression of taxes; but let them look at the amount of 
taxes paid by the agriculturists of any other, we 
care not what country, and their complaihts will 
cease. That their condition is at present not pros- 
perous, is readily admitted, but we contend that the 
fault is with themselves; and nothing but the unex- 
ampled fertility of our natural soil, and the propi- 
tiousnese of our climate saves them from utter ruin. 
How long would the farmers of England keep them- 
selves from starvation, if they pursued the system 
generally practised in this country? 
[t is not for want of sources of information that so 
little improvement is made in our agriculture; but 
from the neglect of them. This arises from, besides 


a prejudice for old customs—they are unworthy 
of the title of systems,—a prejudice against “book 
farming,” as it is termed. This has done much 
injury, and is utterly groundless. It is “book farm- 
ing” that has brought our agriculture even to its 
present state. The fact is that agriculture has 
derived as much benefit from the invention of 
printing as any other department of human in- 
dustry. Through the medium of the press far- 
mers have been informed of the objects of agri- 
cultural attention in distant parts, and thus been 
enabled to introduce such of them as were adapted 
to their soil and climate. But that every subject of 
agricultural attention is susceptible of improvement 
is easily proved; and if so, that it is the interest of 
farmers to make the improvements will nat be de- 
nied. Let us glance at a few instances of im- 
provement that are now considered in a state of 
perfection by farmers generally. Wheat in its natu- 
ral state was scarcely any thing more than cheat. 
Potatoes were small contemptible roots, such as we 
at this time, would scarcely think of taking from the 
ground. Cabbages in a state of nature, are little 
better than wild mustard; and cotton, now one of 
the principal staples, and a source of wealth to our 
country, in its original state, could scarcely be ap- 
propriated to the use of man. ‘hese are but few in- 
stances; the whole catalogue of agricultural pro- 
ducts were in the same state, till human wisdom 
and industry improved them by cultivation. If, then, 
such has been done, may we not fairly conclude that 
the process of improvement may be continued? for, 
as it is not allowed to human nature to attain a state 
of perfection, so we may fairly conclude that the 
works of man are imperfect, and are capable of im- 
provement ad infinitem. 





Extraet of a letter from a gentleman in Richmond 
county, Va. Dec. 1, 1830. 

“Our crops of corn are very short in consequence 
of the drought, and the fly is seriously injuring the 
wheat. I donot think that half a crop of corn is 
made in this county.” 


Prices Current in Boston, Dec. $. 

‘Apples; new, bbl. 1.25 2 1.50. Beans, white, bushel, 
-90a 1.10. Beef, mess, bbl. 8.50 a 9.00; cargo No. 1, 
7.00 a 1.50; No. 2, 6.25 2 6.50. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .1l.a.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a 8.; skim- 
med milk,3.a4. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.758 
5.87; Genesee, 5.62 a 5.87; Rye, best, 3.50a 3.75. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .65 a 67; Rye, .68 a.70; Barley .58 a .60; Oats 
36 a 38. Hogs-Lard, 1st sort new, lb. 10.00 a 11.00 Pork, 
clear, bbl, 18 a 19; Navy, mess, 12.50 a 13.00; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.75a 18.75; Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bu. 1.75 a 2.00 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 
——+; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top.62 a.75; 
Lucerne, lb..33.a. 88; White Honeysuckle Clover,25a 
-38; Red do. Northern, 10a 11; French Sugar Beet —= 
Mangel Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full blood, wash 
-50 a 62; do. do unwashed,.30 a .35. Merino mixed 
with Saxeny, .62 .67; Merino three fourths washed, 
.52@.57,do. half blood, .47 a.50; do. quarter, $7 a 40. 
Native, washed .36 a .38; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
52: 53; do. 2d sort,.40a.42; Pulled Spinming, Ist 
sort, 45. 


Prices. Current in New York, Dec. 4. 
Beeswax, yellow .2Ua 22. Cotton, New Orleans .114 
a.134; Upland, .94a .114; Alabama, .lla .13. Cotton 
Bagging;Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax.12a.16. Flax, Ame- 
rican, 7a8. Flaxseed.rough, cask — clean 10.25a 10.374. 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.64 a 5.124; Canal 5.124 a 5.374; 
Balt. Hwd. st. 5.374 a 5.50; Rh’d. city mills, 5.69 a 5.75, 
country, 6.1244 5.25; Alexand’a, 5.124. 5.25; Freder- 
icksburg 5.124; Petersburg, 5.124 a 5.25; Rye Flour, 
—— 23-75; Indian Meal,per bbi. 3.31 23.50; per hhd. 
14.50 a 14.15. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a 1.06; Vir- 
1.00 a 1.05; Rye, North, — a 70; Corn, Yel. Nor. .61 a 
63; Barley, 77 a 78; Oats, South and North, .27 a .34; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu.-. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 7.62} 2 7.75; prime 5.00 a 5.25; 
cargo 4.00 a ——— Butter, N. York, 12416; shipping, 
8a11; Lard, 9. 2.10; Pork, mess bbl. 14.00 a 14.25. 








D. & C. LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEEDg, 


The Subscriber would inform the publi 
now furnished with a fresh supply of ‘he Mea jae 
dreth’s celebrated GARDEN SEEDS, of this presem 
year’s growth, which he offers wholesale and retail, at 
the Messrs Landreth’s prices in Philadelphia. Hi 
whole stock of SEEDS now on hand, are of the growth 
of 1830, and ean be warranted with the greatest Confi- 
dence. J. S. EASTMAN 
West Pratt, between Hanover and Charles streets, 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Battimore Marxet.—Our market continues with- 
out the slightest change in any of the staple articles, 
Flour and grain sell readily at quotations, and in aij 
things there is an active business doing. Howard 
street flour from wagons, $5. Beef and pork remain 
without change—the demand for both being a little 
better. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00: 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14.00a 16.00.—Fine yellow 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.00 28.00. Cuba 14.004 
25.00—-St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 251 hhds. Maryland; and 9 hhds. Ohio: 
2 hhds. Virginia; total 262 hhds. : 

FLrour—best white wheat family, $5.25 a 5.15~ 
super. Howard-street 5.06 a 5.124; city mills, 4.75 
a 4.874—Susquehanna, ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.95 
Grain; red wheat, 95 a 1.00; -white do. 1 03 4 1,07— 
Corn, old white, .55 a .566—---old yellow .56 a.5%-— 
new corn .48 a4 .50---Rve, .57 a .58—Oars, .29 a 30... 
Beans, 9041.00-Peas, 50 a 60-CLovERSEED 5.5046.00 
Timothy, 2.25 a 2.75—-Orncuarv Grass, 1.25 @ 1.50— 
Herd’s, -- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 Ib.—Bar.ey, 62% 
Fiaxseep 1.18 @1.20--Corron Va 94 a104-Lou. llfelh 
—Alab. .94 a.11—Tenn..94a.10—N. Car. .84 a. 10f- 
Upland 11 a 124--Wuisxey, hhds Ist p — a 274; in bbls 
294 a 30—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib. 15 4.16—— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed, .20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a.30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 c--—; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— Ib. water- 
rotted, .6c.—-Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
— a——do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No: 1, 
1.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 4.4.8) 
Mackerel, No, 1,6.124, a6 25---No. 2, 5.50 a 5.624-No, 
3,3.50 a ——- Bacon, hams,Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 
35 a $7--Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.254- — 
ground, 1.25 a1.50 bb].-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.C0« 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.00@ 4.15—Pork on the hoof 4,50— 
Pine Wood, by the vessel] load, 1.75. Oak, $.00 
@ 3.25—-Hickory, $4.25 a 4.50. 
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(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
CUBA TOBACCO. 


On the Cultivation of the Cuba Tobaceo; by Joszru 
M. Hernanpez. 
To the Editor of the Southern Agriculturist: 

Sir —The following communication on the Cuba 
taacco, is from a gentleman who has had opportuni- 
ties of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 
mode of cultivating and curing the plant, as practis- 
ed in Cuba; and where experience has enabled him 
to ascertain the modifications necessary to be adopted 
jn transferring the culture to this country. It will 
be perceived that Gen. Hernandez estimates the 
value of the tobaceo, in leaf, at 50 cents per ponnd; 
ahigher price than it usually brings in our markets, 
where it is purchased for the purpose of being used 
as wrappers for cigars; the fillings of which are ge- 
nerally of American or Virginia tobacco. It is well 
known, however, that the best tobacco raised in the 
island is never exported, being reserved for the 
manufacture of the celebrated Havana cigars; after 
selling, as we have been informed, for more than a 
dollar a pound, as the tobacco raised and cured here, 
is considered by judges as no way inferior to the best 


Havana; it would probably sell for even a higher |- 


price than that estimated below, were it properly 
prepared for market, according to the Cuba method. 
here can be no doubt but that this valuable plant 
tay be easily added to the enriching staples, and 
other numerous resources that form the 
of the south. It is an advantage of this culture, that 
itaffords an instance in which the manufactaring and 
agricultural interests are happily combined, as its 
highest profits can only-be obtained by putting the 
into a wrought form,and making it into cigars. 
The subjoined directions will be found more speci- 
ficand minute, than any that have before been given 
tothe public, and will, therefore, I hope, prove an ac- 
ceptable contribution to the pages of the Agricultu- 
rist, With respect, your obed’t sery’'t, _.. = 
“ W. H. Somons. 


_ Joseph M. Hernandez, Esq. 


9 
ot Simmons, dated Mala- Compra, 


to Dr. Wm. 

April 15, 1830. 

Dear Sir,—I have delayed this communication on 
the culture of Cuba tobacco longer than I ought, but 
% you are acquainted with the multiplicity of en- 
gagements that have constantly occupied my atten- 
tion, I trust that you will excuse me. 

The first thing to be considered in this, 4s in every 
other culture, is the soil, which for this kind of to- 
bacco ought to be of a rich sandy loam, neither too 
bigh nor too low; that is, ground capable of retaining 
moisture. The more level the better, and if possi- 
ble, well protected by margins. The next should be 
the selection of a spot of ground to make the neces- 
sary beds. It would be preferable to make these on 
land newly cleared, or at all events when the land 
has not been seeded with grass: for grass seeds 
springing up together with the tobacco, would injure 
it materially, as the grass cannot be removed without 
disturbing the tobacco plants. In preparing the 
ground for the nurseries, break it up properly, grub 
up all the small stumps, dig out the roots, and care- 
fully remove them with the hand; this being done, 
make the beds from three to four inches high, of 2 
reasonable length, and from three to three and a half 

broad, so as to enable the hand, at arm’s length, 
to-weed out the tender young plants with the fingers 
4 spn eetrtides of the bed, ot keep them perfectly 


a letter from 
’ H. 


"The months of December and January are the 
Most proper fur sowing the seed in this country*— 





* Florida. 


No. 40.—Vol. 12. 


some persons speak of planting it as early .as the 
month of November; I am, however, of opinion that 
about the latter part of December is the best time to 
sow tobacco seed; any sooner would expose the 
plants to suffer from the inclemency of the most se- 
vere part of our winter season. Before the seed is 
sown, take some dry trash and burn it off upon the 
nursery beds, to destroy insects and grass seeds; then 
take one ounce of tobacco seed and mix it with about 
one quart of dry ashes, so as to separate the seed as 
much as possible, and sow it broad-cast. After the 
seed has been thus sown, the surface of the bed 
ought to be raked over slightly, and trodden upon by 
the foot, carrying the whole weight of the body with 
it, that the ground may at once adhere closely to the 
seed, and then water it. Should the nursery beds 
apparently become dry from blighting winds or other 
causes, watering will be absolutely necessary; for the 
ground ought to be kept in a moist state from the 
time the seed is planted until the young plants are 
lange enough to be set out.. 

‘he nurseries being made, proceed to prepare the 
land where the tobacco is to be set out. If the land 
is gewly cleared, (and new land is probably more fa- 

le to the production of this plant than it is to 

of any other, both as respects quality and quanti- 

ty, remove as many of the stumps and roots as _pos- 
abe, and dig up the ground in such a manner as to 
ler the surface perfectly loose; then level the 
ground, and in this state leave it until the nursery 
plants have acquired about one half the growth ne- 
cessary to admit of their being set out. Then break 
up the ground a second time in the same manner as 
at first, as in this way all the small fibres of roots 
and their rooted parts will be more or less separated, 
and thus obviate much of that degree of spunginess 
so common to new land, and which is,in a great 
measure, the cause of new land seldom producing 
well the first year, as the soil does not - close 
enough to the roots of the plants growing ia it; so 
that a shower of rain produces no other effect than 
that of removing the earth still more from them. 
page ~ a. a as to maps of being worked 
with a plough, it ought certainly to be erred to 
“the COmmome hoe. The plough, Abed sims be 


| excluded after the plants are set out, 


The ground having been prepared and properl 
levelled off, and the es oaiieete pool av 
taken up, say of the size of good cabbage plants, 
take advantage of the first wet or cloudy weather to 
commence setting them out. This should be done 
with great care, and the pra put single at equal 
distances; that is, about three feet north and south, 
and two anda half,or two and three-fourths feet 
east and west. They are placed thus close to each 
other, to prevent the leaves growing too large. The 
‘direction of the rows, however, should alter accord- 
ing to the situation of the land, where it has any in- 
clination the widest space should run across it, as 
the beds will have to be made, so as to prevent the 
soil from being washed from the roots by rain, when 
bedded; but, where the land is rather level, the three 
feet rows should be north and south, so as to give to 
the plants a more free circulation of air, and that the 
sun may have a more full effect on them by passing 
across the beds, than by crossing them in.an- oblique 
direction. To set the plants out regularly, take a 
task line of 105 feet in length, with a pointed stick 
three feet long attached to each end of it, then-insert 
a small piece of rag or something else through the 
line at the distance of two feet and three-fourths from 
each other, place it north and south, (or as the land 
may require,) at full length, and then set a plant at 
every division; carefully ing the bud of the plant 
above the surface of the d. Then remove the 
line'three feet from the first row, and so on until the 
planting is completed. Care t also to be taken 
to prevent the stretching of the line from misplacing 





the plants. In this way the plants can be easily set 
out, and a proper direction given to them both ways. 





In taking the plants up from the nursery, the nd 
should be frat with a flat piece of oul, a 
iron, about an inch broad; then carefully holding the 
leaves closed towards each other, between the fin- 
gers, daw them up, and place them ina basket or 
some other convenient thing, to receive them for 
planting. After taking up those which can be plant- 
ed during the day, water the nursery that the earth 
may again adhere to the remaining ones. ‘The even- 
om de the best time for setting out the plants, but 
where a large field has to be cultivated, it will be 
well to plant both morning and evening. The plants 
set out in the morning, unless in rainy or eloudy 
weather, should he covered immediately, and the 
same should be done with those a the evening 
previous, should the day open with a clear sunshine— 
the palmetto leaf answers this purpose very well. 
There should be water convenient to the plants, so 
as to have them watered morning and evening, but 
more particularly in the evening, until they have 
taken root.* They should also be closely examined 
when watered, so as to replace such plants as happen 
to die, that the ground may be properly occupied, 
and that all the plants may ripen as nearly together 
as possible. 


rom the tima the plants are set out, the earth ~ 


round them should be occasionally stirred both with the 
hand and hoe. At-first hoe flat, but as see = 
leaves assume a growing disposition, begin ually 
to draw a slight Bed sooenie’ Gin hon The plants 
must be closely examined, even while in the nursery, 
to destroy the numerous worms that feed upon them, 
some, by cutting the stalk and gnawing the leaves 
when first set out—these resemble the grab-worm, 
and are to be found near the injured plant under 
ground; others which come fromthe eggs deposited 
on the plant by the butterfly, and feed on the leaf, 
grow to a very large size and look very ugly, and are © 
commonly called the tobacco worm. ‘There is also-a 
small worm, which attacks the bud of the plant, and 
which is sure destruction to its further growth; and 
some again, tho 
within the two coats of the leaf, feedi 
on its juices alone. 
‘attended to every 
plants are pretty well m, 
will be gufficient: The most proper persons for 
worming @re either boys or girls of from ten to four- 
teen years of age. They should be made to come to 
the tobacco ground early in the morning, and be Jed 
by inducements, (such as giving a trifling reward to 
those who will bring the most worms,) to worm it 
properly. Grown persons would find it rather too 
tedious to stoop to examine the under part of every 
leaf, and seek the worm under ground; nor would 
they be so much alive to the value of @ spoonful of 
sugar, or other light rewards. Besides, where the 
former would make this search a matter both of 
fit and pleasvre, it would to the latter prove ody 
tedious and irksome occupation. Here I will observe, 
that it is for similar reasons that the culture of the 
Cuba tobacco plant more properly belongs to a white 
population, for there are few plants requiring more 
attention and tender treatment than this does, In- 
deed it will present 2 sorry appearance, unléss the 
eye of its legitimate proprietor is constantly watching 
over it. 
When the plants have acquired from twelve to 
fourteen good leaves, and are about knee high, it may be 
well to begin to them, by nipping off the bud 
with the aid of the fore finger thumb nail;} tak- 
ing care not to d the small leaves immediately 
near the bud, for if the land is and the season 
favourable, those very small top leaves will in a short 


*1t is hence genefally necessary that wells should be 
sunk at convenient distances through the field. 


{ Washing the hands after this in water is necessary, 
as the acrid juices of the plants, otherwise, soon pro- 
duce a soreness of the fingers. 


“and evening, until the. 


‘% 





when every other days 
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time be nearly as large, and ripen quite as soon as 
the lower ones, whereby two or fuur more leaves 
may be saved; thus obtaining from sixteen to eigh- 
teen leaves in the place of twelve or fourteen, which 
is the general average. As the topping of the tobacco 
plant is all essential in order to promote the growth, 
and to equalize the ripening of the leaves, 1 would 
observe that this operation should at all events com- 
mence the instant that the bud of the plant shows a 
disposition to go to seed, and be immediately followed 
by removing the suckers, which it will now put out 
at every leaf. Indeed the suckers should be removed 
from the plant as often as they appear. ‘The tobacco 
plant ought never to be cut before it comes to full 
maturity, which is known by the leaves becoming 
mottled, coarse, and of a thick texture, and gummy 
to the touch; at which time the end of the leaf, by 
being doubled, will break short, which it will not do 
to the same extent when green. It ought not to be 
cut in wet weather, when the leaves lose their natu- 
ral gummy substance, so necessary to be preserved. 
About this period the cultivator is apt to be rendered 
anxious by the fear of allowing the plants to remain 
in the field longer than is necessary, until experience 
removes these apprehensions; he should be on his 
~ guard, however, not to destroy the quality of his to- 
bacco, by cutting it too soon. When the cutting is 
to commence, there should be procured a quantity of 
forked stakes, set upright, with a pole or rider rest- 
ing on each fork, ready to support the tubacco, and to 
keep it from the ground. ‘I'he plant is then cut ob- 
liquely even with the surface of the ground, and the 
rson thus employed should strike the lower end 
of the stalk two or three times with the blunt side of 
this knife, s0 as to cause as much of the sand or soil 
to fall from it as possible; then tying two stalks to- 
gether, they are gently placed across the riders or 
poles prepared to receive them. In this state they 
are allowed to remain in the sun or open air, until the 
leaves have somewhat wilted, whereby they will not 
be liable to the injury which they would otherwise 
receive if they came suddenly in contact with other 
bodies, when fresh cut. Then place as many plants 
on each pole or rider as may be conveniently carried, 
and take them into the drying house, where the to- 
bacco is strung off upon the frames prepared for it, 
leaving a small space between the two plants, that 
the air may circulate freely among them, and pro- 
mote their drying. As the drying advances, the 
stalks are brought closer to each other, so as to make 
room for those which yet remain to be housed. 

In drying the tobacco all damp air should be ex- 
eluded, nor ought the drying of it to be precipitated 
by the admission of high drying winds. ‘This pro- 
eees is to be promoted in the must moderate manner, 
except in the rainy season, when the soouer the dry- 
ing is effected the better, for it isa plant easily affected 
by the changes of the weather, after the drying com- 
mences, It is then liable to mildew in damp weath- 
er, which is, when the leaf changes from its original 
colour to a pale yellow cast, and from this, by parts, 
to an even brown. When the middle stem is per- 
fectly dry, it can be taken down, and the leaves strip- 
ped from the stalk and put in bulk to sweat; that is, 
to make tobacco of them, for before this process, 
when a coucentration of its better qualities takes 
place, the leaves are always liable to be affected by 
the weather, and cannot well be considered as being 
any thing else than common dry leaves, partaking of 
the nature of tobacco, but not actually tobacco. The 
leaves are to be stripped from the stalks in damp or 
cloudy weather, when they are more easily handled, 
and the separation of the different qualities rendered 
also more easy. The good leaves are at this time 
kept by themselves, far wrappers or caps, and the 
most defective ones for fillings or tripa. When the 
tobacco is put in bulk, the stems of the leaves should 
all he kept in one direction, to facilitate the tying of 
them in hanks; afterwards make the bulk two or 
three feet high, and of a proportionate circumference. 


To guard against the leaves becoming overheated, 
and to equtllee the fermentation or sweating, after 
the first twenty-four hours place the outside leaves 
in the centre and those of the centre to the outside of 
the bulk. By doing this once or twice, and taking 
care to cover the bulk either with sheets or blankets, 
so as to exclude all air from it, and leaving it in this 
state for about forty days, it acquires an odour strong 
enough to produce sneezing, and the other qualities 
of cured tobacco. “The process of curing may then 
be considered a3 completed. Then take some of the 
most injured leaves, but of the best quality, and in 
proportion to the quantity of tobacco made, ‘and 
place them in clear water, there let them remain un- 
til they rot, which they will do in about eight days; 
then break open your bulks, spread the tobacco with 
the stems in one direction, and dampen them with 
this water in a gentle manner, that it may not soak 
through the leaf; for in this case, the leaf would rot.* 
Then tie them in hanks of from twenty-five to thirty 
leaves; this being done, spread the hanks in the to- 
bacco-house for about twelve hours, to air them, that 
the dampness may be removed, and afterwards pack 
them in casks or barrels and head them tight, until 
you wish to manufacture them. The object of damp- 
ening the tobacco with this water, is to give it elasti- 
city to promote its burning free, to increase its fra- 
grance, to give it an aromatic smell, and to keep it 
always soft. This is the great secret of curing to- 
bacco for cigars properly, and for which we are in- 
debted to the people of Cuba, who certainly under- 
stand the mode of curing this kind of tobacco better 
than any other people. It is to them a source of 
great wealth and may be made equally so to us. We 
can have here three cuttings from the original plant 
—the last cutting will be of rather a weak quality, 
but which, nevertheless, will be agreeable to those 
who confine their smoking to weak tobacco. 

In ratooning the plant, only one sprout ought to be 
allowed to grow, and this from those most deeply 
rooted—all other sprouts ought to be destroyed. 

The houses necessary for the curing of tobacco 
ought to be roomy, with a e way running 
through the centre, from one extremity of the build- 
ing to the other, and pierced on both sides with suf- 
ficient number of doors and windows to make them 
perfectly airy. 

In addition to what I have said respecting the 
mode of cultivating and treating the tubacco plant, I 
have further to state, that once the plant is allowed 
to be checked in its growth,it never again recovers 
it. That in promoting the drying of the leaf, fire 
should not be resorted to, because the smoke would 
impart to it a flavour that would injure that of the 
tobacco itself. 


In order to obtain vigorous plants, the seed ought 
to be procured from the original stalk, and not from 


the ratoons, by allowing some of them to go to seed 
for that express purpose. In Cuba the seed is most 
generally saved from the ratoon plants, but we should 
consider that that climate and soil are probably more 
favourable to the production of this plant than ours, 
and, consequently, we ought to confide in the best 
seed, which is had from the original stalk. 

All plants have their peculiar empire, neverthe- 
less we should not be deterred from planting Cuba 
tobacco here, for even should we be compelled to im- 
port the seed every third year, which would be as 
often as would be necessary, it would still prove a 
profitable culture. Taking 600 lbs. which is the 
average product per acre, it would yield (if well 
cured,) at 50 cents per Ib. $300, in the leaf. : 

As w the quantity of land which can be cultivated 
to the hand, there is some difference in the practice 
of planters; however, I think that [ am within the 
usual calculation in saying, that an acre and a half 
would not exceed the quantity that an able hand can 
easily cultivate and manage properly. 








The following exhibits the profits to be derived 
from it when manufactured into cigars:— 
600 Ibs. allowing 8 Ibs to the 1000, would 

produce 75,000 cigars, which, at $10 per 

thousand, . - . 

Cost of the leaf, - - 
Worth of manufacture at $2.50 per 
thousand, - - 


750 00 
$00 00 


187 50—487 50 


$262 50 


This amount being the profits of the manufacturer 
alone, the profit to him who would combine both 
pursuits would be more than doubled. 

I am, with respect, your obed’t serv’t, 
Jooma M. Hernanpez. 

N. B. I have omitted to state the cost of the ci 
boxes, which of course has also to be deducted. This 
would vary according to the facility of obtaining ma- 
terials, but probably would not exceed 25 cents per box, 

To Dr. Wm. H. Simmons. 


Difference in favour of the manufacturer, 


THRESHING MACHINE. 


Quincy, Franklin County, Penn, 
Mr. Smiru: Dec. 7, 1830, 
Sir,—In ‘ooking over your paper, called the Ame- 

rican Farmer, I see you request information from some 
practical farmer respecting a threshing machine. Now, 
sir, I will inform you of a machine that I have had 
in use for threshing nearly two crops, say about $000 
bushels wheat, rye, and oats, and the shelling of 
about 1200 bushels of corn; the expense of this ma- 
chine is 150 dollars, including the corn-sheller, with a 
three-horse power. It is constructed on the follow- 
ing plan, three feet six inches wide, with two cy- 
linders curved, so as tv make three beaters on each, 
which run together by two small cog wheels, forming 
circles of ten ‘inches each, turning the cylinders or 
threshers as they are commonly called; these threshers 
are made of wood, with moveable plates screwed on 
so as to move them back and forwards as it is neces- 
sary in threshing wheat or rye, I thresh my rye and 
save my straw in very good order for thatching or 
cutting without any kind of extra trouble; the grain 
is passed through two feeders 14 inches thick, made 
to pass the grain through, and holding it fast all the 
time, while the threshers hit it every eighth of an 
inch, not admitting any thing through that can injure 
the machine. I have threshed from 9 o’elock till 4— 
say 54 hours work, (14 hours for feeding and dinner,) 
106 bushels of wheat; this we did frequently, with 
three horses, one man, two boys, a little chap to drive 
the horses; the machine cannot run all the time with 
such attendance, but two hands more could attend, 80 
as to keep it agoing. On one trial I threshed 128% 
bushels of wheat, running the machine $% of an hour, 
I have threshed 90 bushels rye in half a day often, 
I should have had no expense of repairs worth mea 
tioning if I had not got green poplar wood for thresh- 
ers, which gave out, and I had to put in new ones; if 
= seasoned wood is used, I think they would Jast 
or ages. My machine is among the first that was 
built in this county; there are several built here that 
are much better than mine. I have seen one of them 
thresh 120 large sheaves of wheat in six minutes 
very clean. The corn-sheller, a very simple addi- 
tion, costs little, and perforins well, say at least from 
30 to 50 bushels per hour, not breaking the cubs, and 
the corn is on one pile and the cobs on the other; 
this is done by a revolving straw carver that separates 
the grain from the straw in the nicest manner. Draw- 
ings and calculations will be furnished if req 
by your humble servant, Samu. Fisner. 
N. B. The bearings run on block-tin or brass. 


, 





* Sponge is used in Cuba for this delicate operation. 


If you are vexed or angry, you will have two 
troubles instead of one. : 
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(From the Montgomery Sentinel.) 
ON THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE. 
Ashton, November 29, 1830. 
Mr. Patrerson,—I perceive by your paper of the 
16th inst. that you have republished from the Village 
Record, Mr. Miner’s letter to Mr. M‘Clure on the 


subject of lime as a manure. The subject is an in- | slow, we do not perceive that much benefit is derived 

from its application by the first two or three crops, 
and it is not until after the field gets in with grass 
that its utility becomes fully apparent.* As the ob- 
ject, therefore, is to get the lime into the state of a 
carbonate as soon as possible, I would suggest the 
propriety of spreading it on the field intended to be 
ploughed for corn, the autumn previous, ploughing it 
under in the spring. 


teresting one to the scientific farmer, and I hope I 
shall be excused in offering a few remarks in addi- 
tion to the judicious observations of Mr. Miner. 

That lime is a beneficial manure to most soils, is a 
fact that has stood the test of too much experience to 
be any longer matter of doubt to those in any degree 
acquainted with the subject. That a prejudice has 
arisen against its use in the minds of some who have 
given it an imperfect trial, is not strange, when the 
causes which may produce failure come to be inquired 
into. We will leave these, however, fur the present, 


lime acts as a manure, or in other words, becomes a 
um or food for plants. 

Pure or caustic lime is never found in a state of 
nature; but lime is found in the greatest quantities in 
combination with some of the acids, as with the 
Fluoric, in the form of Derbyshire or Fluor Spar, 
with the Sulphpric in the form of Gypsum of plaster 
of Paris, and with the Carbonic in that of chalk, 
marble, or common lime stone. Now caustic lime, 
although it may be applied with immediate advantage 
te some particular kinds of soil, does not in itself 
constitute a food for plants, therefore cannot strictly 
be called a manure; its first effect is to produce a 
new arrangement in some of the primary constituents 
of the soil, thereby proving merely a corrective; it 
afterwards becomes a manure, as will be shown. For 
instance, a piece of land is sterile, in consequence of 
the soil being impregnated with a certain proportion 
of sulphate of iron, (which is deleterious to vegeta- 
tion,) although the other ingredients are of a charac- 
ter to produce fertility. All that is necessary in this 
instance, is to apply a dressing of quicklime from the 
kiln, the sulphate of iron becomes decomposed, the 
acid uniting with the lime and forming gypsum, 
which is a manure, and the iron being freed from the 
acid is no longer hurtful. 

Caustic lime not being a proper food for plants, it 
remains to inquire in what manner it comes to act as 
a manure in the common mode of using it, as it is 
most frequently applied in that state—It has been 
ascertained from chemical analysis, that in the com- 
position of all vegetable substances carbon preponde- 
rates; it is therefure fair to infer that the food of ve- 

tables is in a great degree carbonaceous, hence 

ime to operate as a manure should be in the form of 
acarbonate. If it should be asked why it would not 
answer as well to apply it in the state of crude lime- 
stone, thereby saving the expense of burning, &c. 
the solution is obvious. In that state itis a solid, 
compact substance, totally impervious to the roots 
of plants, and it would be physically impossible to 
reduce it to so minute a subdivision as can be effected 
by previous burning and slaking. In that state it 
would act upon the soil very much as other stones— 
principally to incum it. There is, however, a 
species of limestone, found in some parts of Great 
Britain, which is used in its crude state; but it is 
very different in its general characteristics from the 
common kinds of limestone, being much less_solid 
and tenacious in its texture, so much so, that, as the 
common people there express it, “it sheds a coat 
every year:” this is the effect of moisture and frost. 
To surmount the objections to the use of carbonate of 
lime in the form above stated, it becomes necessary 
to destroy the force of cokesion by means of fire, 
which, however, is attended with the inconvenience 
of the loss of all the carbon, which is driven off by 
the heat. This, however, is of trifling importance 
in comparison with the advantage gained; for so great 


exposed to the atmosphere, it gradually attracts a 
sufficient quantity to form it again into a carbonate of 
lime, and being now in a state of minute subdivision, 
or at least in a state which easily admits of it from 
external causes, it is ina state to afford the suste- 


sometimes fails to act ina favorable manner, when 
nt, | applied for the purpose of a manure, but on the con- 
and make a brief inquiry into the manner in which trary proves injurious to the soil with which it is in- 
corporated, disappointing the well-meant endeavors 
of the industrious farmer, and discourag 
further trials. 
trifling acquaintance with science might have enabled 
him to steer clear of —There is a peculiar kind of 
limestone to be found in many parts of our country, 
and with difficulty distinguished from the common 
sort, except by chemical tests, which contains a con- 
siderable proportion of magnesia, an earth similar to 
lime in some of its properties, but at the same time a 
totally distinct substance, and one that in its caustic 
state is absolutely poisonous to all kinds of vegeta- 
tion, if applied in sufficient quantities. Now this 
substance, fi 

bonic acid from the atmosphere and other sources; but 
then it combines with it so slowly, and remains in a 
caustic state so long, that when applied to land in 
any considerable quantity, it proves hurtful to vege- 
tation for a long time, or until it becomes saturated 
with carbon, when it continues so no longer, and we 
find that land that has been killed with 
lime, finally comes to and. becomes more fertile than 
ever. Magnesian lime should never be applied in 
larger quantity than 25 bushels to the acre, and it 


com 





Some allusion has been made to the fact that lime 


ing from 
This isa dilemma, however, that a 


ike lime, has the power of attracting car- 


would be betier in all cases to first make it into a 
t with loamy earth. > 
he combination of lime with magnesia in the 
manner spoken of above, I suspect to be the principal 
if not the sole cause of its failure in every instance 
(except where pure lime is applied in excess) and it 
would be wellin all cases where a new quarry of 
limestone is opened, to subject it to chemical analy- 
sis. The test for magnesian limestone is very simple 
and may always be easily obtained at a very trifling 
expense. 
Lime has the power of attracting carbonic acid 
from other sources besides the atmosphere, the most 
fruitful of which is vegetable substances in a state of 
decomposition, therefore the most speedy way of de- 
riving benefit from it, is to plough it under in con- 
junction with a green crop. I know of an intelligent 
farmer who has been very successful in reclaiming 

worn out lands in this way. . 
I remain yours, &e. H. 


Meruop or Preservine Gra'n FRoM THE DEPRE- 
paTions oF Mice. 


Fix in a heap of the grain, or in any other similar 
matter, which you desire to keep from the ravages of 
the mice, some stalks, with their branches and leaves, 
either green or dry, of water cresses, (sisymbrium, 
and none of those mischievous animals will approac 
it. Some leaves of this plant will be even sufficient 
to drive them from any place to which it is desired 
19 prevent their having access —V. E. Farmer. 


~~ 





* allude to the usual mode of applying it to. the 


ners of grafting the vine, and the nat ace 
pached | 

would answer a valuable purpose to have vineyards 
entirely of native grapes. 


(From'the Southern Agriculturist.) 
ON THE VINE. 


nance required by vegetables, and it becomes a ma-| On the formation of vineyards of native vines, and 
nure. As this process, however, is comparatively the ingrafling grape-vines; by N. Herse- 
MONT. 


. Columbia, September 4th, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—When I received your letter of the 


21st ult. I was in the bustle of my vintage, which 
bustle is not much diminished by the smallness of the 
crops, for it takes the same trouble, and sometimes 
more, to makea small quantity of wine as it takes for a 
a ergo, I wish always for a very abundantcrop, and 
if thi 


$ reason does not appear sufficient for ‘you, I can 


furnish you with many more, some of which are suf- 
ficiently obvious. 


You request to be informed as to the divers man- 
to be 
from the operation; and also, whether it 


The only native grape I have as yet cultivated on 


a scale large enough to make wine of, is our small 
summer grape, which I call “Arena,” on account of 


its growing abundantly on our sand hills. The wine 
it produces is very good, particularly when it is two, 
three, or more years old. When new it hag a harsh, 
rank taste, which renders it unpalatable, and which 
a person without experience would sup could 
never correct. Although this grape is not liable to 
rot much, it has the disadvan of being very diffi- 
eult of cultivation, for it takes but seldom well from 
cuttings, and this mode of propagating the vine is 
the only one used in extensive cultures. Another of 
its disadvantages is, that it yields very little juice 
comparatively with almost all the cultivated grapes. 
and particularly, with my ‘‘Madeira,” which is cer- 
tainly the most juicy grape I ever had any thing to 
do with. ‘To obviate as much as possible the 
difficulty, plants of it may be removed from the 
wouds to the vineyard, taking care to select the 
young and vigorous ones. They may also be propa- 
= by layers, for which purpose shoots growing 
rom ee greene or the lower part of the stem, ought 
to be suffered to remain and be encouraged. At the 
time of pruning, fall or winter, these shoots ought to- 
be laid in the ground, five or six inches deep; the 
earth below being well spaded, or made mellow and 
rich, if it be not so naturally. One or two feet in 
the ground is enough, and the end that comes out is 
to-be cut down to one or two buds. If the layer is 
long enough, it may make two or even three plants, by 
laying it in and out of the ground in an undulating 
manner. 
I would recommend always to cover with éarth, 
if ible, the part of the layer next to the main 
stalk; for, if it be not covered, it will most probabl 
put out a strong shoot close to the main one, and this 
will be a great detriment tothe layers. Layers ma 
also be made in the summer, (in Joly) of the snewth 
of the season, and they will have taken sufficient 
roots to be transplanted the following spring; if not, 
the spring after. In case of removing the next 
spring after they have been laid, they ought to be 
planted as soon as they have been taken up, that the 
roots, which are vety young and tender, may not be 
injured by drying. In either case, the layers ought 
to be very carefully separated from the parent vine, 
and dug up without injuring the roots at all, if possi- 
ble. It is a good way to have the holes made to re- 
ceive them before they are taken up. If, however, 
this is not practicable, as when the plants are brought 
from a distance, the roots ought to be covered with 
carth, moss, or a wet cloth, so that they be not ex- 
posed to the sun or the wind. I have moved many 
vines with these precautions; and they bore fruit the 
same season nearly as well as if they had not been 








maize crop. 


disturbed. Plants, however, may be taken up in the 
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fall and kept perfectly safe, packed in boxes in earth 
or live moss; (but not straw or hay,) or putin the 
ground and remain in either situation until the spring, 
without their losing their capacity for growing. My 
reason for using live moss is, that as long as it is 
alive, no fermentation takes place; but straw or hay, 
particularly if wetted, ferment and heat, which hurt, 
and sometimes kill the vines or other plants packed 
in them. Earth or sand is very good. 

There are spots where vines grow most abundantly, 

and if the situation be not objectionable, a vineyard 
may readily be made in such a place at a very small 
expense. Let all the trees be cut down and the 
bushes be grubbed up, leaving only the vines. Where 
these have several stems growing from one root, and 
it is desirable to filla place in its vicinity, one or 
more of these stems are to be laid in a trench made 
about a foot deep at least, the bottom of it being well 
stirred, and perhaps manured, so as to induce the 
roots to strike into it, and let the top or tops come 
out at or near the place where a vine is wanted. It 
will soon form a vigorous vine, and if there were se- 
veral branches forming the top, all but one may be 
taken up when they have taken good roots, the first 
or second spring, and transplanted elsewhere. The 
principal layer may then (the second spring) be sepa- 
rated from the parent root with a saw. In this man- 
ner, and by taking up and transplanting such vines as 
may be too close to others, a vineyard is soon made, 
and it will be in full bearing in the course of two or 
three years. When the ground is clear of the trees 
and bushes, the vines must be pruned very close; this 
will make them put out strong shoots, which being 
properly pruned the following winter, will bear abun- 
dantly, and the fruit will even then, be found alrea- 
dy improved. A coarse frame of durable wood must 
be put up to support the vines, and the better these 
are evenly spread and pruned, the more they will 
bear, and the fruit improve. 

in such a place,as is here contemplated, many 
barren vines will be found, for a great portion of the 
wild vines are male plants that never bear fruit. 
These must not be therefore rooted up, but they may 
be used for stock to graft upon. And so may all the 
vines on such a spot be used as stocks to graft on, if 
it is desired to have a vineyard of an entirely differ- 
ent grape from the native one. 

In order to graft suecessfully, several precautions 
must be taken. First, procure good scions for the 
grafis in the fall, if they grow in your neighbourhood 
or south of you. Put them in a box in sand, and de- 
posit this box in the coldest place you can find, or 
bury them on the north side of a house, hill, or any 
thing else that may render the situation as late in 
vegetating as practicable.* If cuttings or seions for 
grafting are procured from the North, and they are 
not taken from the vines till early in the spring, they 
will do very well to be used as soon as they have 
been vbtained. It is evidently seen that the object 
aimed at is to have the vegetation of the scions less 
forward than the stock to be grafted on. The best 
time for grafting is when the buds of the stock are 
just beginning to swell, which is an indication that 
the sap is in motion. If grafting is done long before 
this period, it will frequently fail, and but very sel- 
dom afier the buds are beginning to grow. I have, 
even rarely failed in grafts done when the stock 
grafted upon was in full leaves, and as late as June, 
provided the buds of the scion have made no progress, 
or very little ia swelling. There are principally, two 
manners of grafting the vine that are very successful; 
in both the graft is inserted below the surface of the 





*The late Mr. John James Dufoir, in his very 
valuable book, called the “American Vine-Dresser’s 
<iuide,” printed at Cinciunati, Ohio, proposes to de- 
posite such a box, with the vine-cuttings in sand, in an 
ice-house, so as to prevent, or rather retard vegeta- 
tion, and I believe this experiment would be attended 
with the best success. 


ground about two or three inches. The most com- 
mon and the best, when the stock is small, (less than 
one inch in diameter) is what is usually termed ‘cleft 
grafting.” After having dug away the earth at the 
foot of the vine to the depth of five inches, saw it off 
and split it with a strong knife and a hammer—take 
then a scion with two, or even three good buds, with 
a sharp knife cut the lower end of it in the form of a 
wedge—with a wooden wedge, (or an iron instrument 
made on purpose for cleaving and holding the cleft 
open) driven into the cleft on one side of it, keep it 
open and insert the graft so that the bark of the stock 
and that of the scion coincide in the usual manner— 
take out the wooden wedge, and if the spring of the 
stock is not strong enough to hold the scion firm, tie 
it with any thing that will rot after awhile, then 
place any thing over the part of the cleft that is open, 
so as to prevent the earth from getting into it—fill up 
the hole with the earth, so that one bud of the graft 
be out of the ground, drive a few sticks round it to 
protect it from injury, and leave it to itself. The 
other mode of grafting, suitable for stocks of any 
larger size than the preceding is, after having sawed 
off the stock, as above, to bore one or more holes 
into it with a gimblet, or a bit of a suitable size to 
the depth of an inch and a half, or thereabouts. Pre- 
pare then the scion by cutting with a sharp knife the 
bark all around, and cut it off below so as to make it 
to fit the hole, leaving a shoulder, drive the scion 
down to the shoulder, and it is done—covering it with 
earth, leaving but one above’ the ground. If the 
stock is only one inch, or not much more in diameter, 
one hole only is made in the middle of it; but if it be 
larger, make two or more, according to its size, and 
drive into each of them a graft prepared as above. 
It appears from the success that has generally attend- 
ed this mode of grafting, that it is not necessary for 
the vine, as itis for any other tree which I ever grafted, 
that the bark of the graft should be even with that of the 
stock, and in this the vine has a considerable advantage. 
These grafts will generally grow the first year to an 
astonishing size, depending, however, on the strength 
of the stock. It sometimes happens that the stem of a 
vine does not continue of the same thickness down. 
wards to a sufficient depth, before the roots diverge 
from it and the stock has not length enough to be ei- 
ther split or bored. In this case, cut off the crown of 
the roots and into each of them that are large enough, 
insert a graft, and the following spring you may dig 
them all up but one that is to remain. I am also in- 
debted for this mode of grafting, by boring, to my old 
friend’s book quoted above. 

There are many other kinds of native grapes that 
are cultivated north of this, some of then extensively, 
and are stated to produce a good wine. I have many 
of them on trial, and shall, I hope, make wine of 
some of them in due time. ‘IT'wo other native kinds 
{ have tried, but am not pleased with the result: 
‘These are our Fox-grape and our Bullace. My expe- 
timents on these ought, perhaps, to have been repeat- 
ed, but the experiments are so very troublesome and 
expensive, that I can only bestow my attention on 
the most promising varieties. 

The kinds of grape that have as yet succeeded 
best with me for wine, are, first, the ‘‘Madeira.” 
called at the North ‘“Herbemont’s Madeira,” the 
‘*Bland’s,” or «‘Powell’s Madcira,” also called “ Rose- 
Grape,” and the “Lenoir.” They are probably all 
three imported vines. 

My croup this year at Palmyra has been again al- 
most a total failure, owing to circumstances which { 
hope to correct. That in my garden has been much 
better, for notwithstanding a great deal of rot in the 
first part of the summer, I made from it about 176 
gallons of wine, which I am satisfied will be very 

ood. I presume this is at the rate of much more 
than 1000 gallons to the acre. Of this quantity, 151 
gallons are of my Madeira. If I ever succeed as well at 
my farm as I do in my garden with this grape, it will 





be, most undoubtedly the most valuable plant culti- 





vated in the Southern States, or indeed elsewhere- 
for it is the best and the greatest bearer of all I here 
ever seen. My failure at Palmyra is to be attributed 
I think, to the improper selection of the site. I have 
strong grounds for believing this, and I am now la. 
bouring hard, very hard, to remedy the evil by re- 
moving it to a better situation. 

I am anticipating pleasure and instruction from Mr. 
Clarke’s communication for your ‘Agriculturist;” 
much is to be expected from him, and perhaps even 
the discovery of the cause of the rot, (which I be. 
lieve is different from the mildew) and of course the 
remedy. 

I am, dear sir, very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 

N. Hersemonr. 





(From Prince’s Pomological Manual.) 
PEACHES. 
(Concluded from page 309.) 

Grorce tue Fourtn. Pr. cat. Pom. Mag. 

This fine freestone variety is stated to have origi- 
nated in the garden of Mr. Gill, in Broad-street, 
New York. ‘The tree is of vigorous growth, and 
produces plentiful crops; the flowers are of small 
size, and a dingy red colour; the leaves indicate much 
vigour, and are of large size, with acute crenatures, 
and are attended with small globular glands; the 
fruit is dark red on the sunny side, and on the part 
that is shaded a fine light yellow, marbled with a 
lively shade of red where the colours meet each 
other; the flesh is straw colour, with some veins of 
red near the stone, which is of small size; in point 
of flavour, it may be ranked among our very good 
peaches, but we have a number that are more rich 
and perfumed; in size this peach is about medium; 
the form is round, deeply lobed at the head, and the 
stem is inserted within a deep cavity, which extends 
more towards one side of the suture than the other. 


Beauty or Virry. Pr. cat. 

The leaves of this tree are furnished at their base 
with rounded glands; the flowers are of medium 
size, and eleven to twelve lines in breadth; the fruit 
is beautiful, and measures twenty-six to twenty- 
eight lines in height and often thirty; its diameter is 
in proportion from twenty-eight to thirty and some- 
times even thirty-three or thirty-four lines; its form 
has no peculiar characteristic, the longitudinal groove 
is not deep, but extends a little beyond the summit of 
the fruit, where there is a very small mamelon or 
nipple; the skin is generally velvety, almost entirely 
of a whitish green, except on the sunny side, which 
is slightly washed with red; it separates readily from 
the flesh, which is white with the exception of that 
part next the stone, where it becomes slightly red- 
dish; it is very succulent and replete with juice of 
a sweet, rich, and very pleasant flavour; the stone is 
large, oblong, swollen at the part next the point, and 
thin at the base; it is fifteen to sixteen lines in 
length, by about eleven in its greatest diameter. 
This peach attains its greatest maturity,in the vi- 
cinity of Paris, at the end of September, or the be- 
ginning of October, and in the south of France about 
the middle of September. The period of the matu- 
rity of peaches is generally rather earlier in the vi- 
cinity of New York than at Paris. Although I fol- 
low Duhamel in placing the Adinirable tardive as a 
synonyme of this variety, I perceive that in some 
French catalogues, the titles are placed separately, 
as if referrible to distinct fruits. 


Apricot Peacnu. Pr. cat. 

The flowers of this tree are large; the fruit is 
large, round, flattened, least broad at the head, and 
divided by a shallow longitudinal groove; the skin is 
covered with down, yellow on the shaded side, and 
somewhat red on the part exposed to the sun; th¢ 
flesh is yellow like that of an apricot, and red nex 
the stone; it is rather firm, and sometimes even a i 
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less it is perfectly ripe; the juice is plea- 
po "Y-erfamed, ook tau resembles the apricot, 
when the autumn is hot and favourable for its matu- 
rity; the stone is small in comparison with the size 
of the fruit, and it Separates with difficulty from the 
flesh. This peach ripens at Paris about the middle 
of October, and on standards it gains in quality what 
it loses in size. Duhamel remarks that it may be 
pro ted from seeds without degenerating; he also 
remarks that it is sometimes met with producing 
small flowers, and that there also exists another va- 
riety with very large flowers, which yields still 
larger fruit. ‘ 


wwe. Pr.cat. Pom. Mag. Lang. Pom. 
a. Mil. Hitt. For. Lond. hort. cat. 


I extract the fullowing description of this clingstone 
variety from the Pomological Magazine. = 

«An old and Very valuable variety, ripening in the 
end of September and beginning of October, and pos- 
sessing far greater merit than any other of our late 
elingstone peaches. When fully matured, it is ex- 
cellent and extremely beautiful, but to be eaten in 

rfection, it should have been gathered a few days. 
i is said to force well, which is an important quali- 
ty; for from want of solar heat in this climate, all 
the clingstone peaches acquire their flavour most 
perfectly in a forcing-house. It is an abundant bear- 
er, and according to Forsyth, well adapted for tarts. 

“Jt is remarkable, that although it appears from an 
old catalogue of the Chartreux garden, that the Cath- 
arine was long since sent to France, under the name 
of La Belle Catharine, no trace of it is to be found 
in the great French works on pomology. 

“In the catalogue of fruits cultivated in the garden 
of the London Horticultural Society, the Green 
Catharine peach of the Americans is said to be the 
same as this; but this is a mistake, that variety hav- 
ing globose, not reniform glands, (and being also a free- 
stone, &c. Auth.) 

‘The Incomparable peach is very nearly the same 
2s the Catharine, but is distinguished by its higher 
colour, both inside and outside, and by its flavour be- 
ing interior. On account of its superior beauty, it is 
the most cultivated of the two. 

«Leaves crenate, with renifurm glands, very deep 
gteen, somewhat puckered or crumpled on each side 
of the midrib; flowers small, reddish; fruit large, 
round, either depressed’ or pointed at the apex in 
which respect it is very variable—towards the base 
the surface is uneven; colour a beautiful red next the 
sun, marbled and dashed with darker shades, pale 
yellow next the wall, where it is sprinkled with 
many red dots; flesh very firm, of a deep crimson 
next the stone to which it strongly adheres—towards 
the outside very white, becoming after having been 
gathered a few days tinged with yellow, and having 
then an abundance of juice, and very rich and sweet 
flavour; stone middle-sized, roundish-oval, very 
slightly pointed.” 


ApmirnaBLe. Pr. cat. Duh. Roz. 
Admirable. Pr. cat. 25 ed. No. 102. 


The flowers of this tree are small, and of a purple 
rose colour; the fruit is thirty lines in diameter, and 
twenty-seven in height—it is divided by a shallow 
longitudinal groove, and terminated at the summit by 
a very small nipple; the skin is velvety, of a light 
yellow hue on the shaded side, and touched with 
bright red next the sun; the flesh is white, except 
around the stone, where it is tinged with pale red— 
it is rather firm before it attains to maturity, but 
when perfectly ripe, it becomes melting, with abun- 
dance of sweet juice, of a vinous, rich, and excel- 
lent flavour; the stone is small in proportion to the 
size of the fruit, which is one of the finest peaches, 
and ripers about the middle of September; the tree 
is very productive, but it is found in France to re- 
quire more attention than most others to the pruning, 
because it often has some weak and feeble branches, 


and it sometimes loses very large ones, being quite 
subject to the cloque, a malady which is attributed to 
the cold winds. 


Niverre. Pr. cat. Duh. 


Nivette veloutée. Duh. [ 
La Nivette, or La Veloutée. Dic. d’Agric. 

The flowers of this tree are of medium size, and 
eleven to twelve lines in breadth; the leaves are fur- 
nished at their base with rounded glands; the fruit is 
large, and sometimes thirty lines in diameter, and of 
the same height—it is divided by a longitudinal 
groove of no great depth, one side of which is far 
more projecting than the other, and it is terminated 
at its summit by a very small nipple; the skin is al- 
most wholly of a yellowish white colour, and only 
occasionally tinged with some red veins on the sunny 
side—it separates pretty easily from the flesh, which 
is mostly white, but reddish around the stone, and 
this redness penetrates considerably into the fruit; it 
is somewhat firm before it attains to perfect maturi- 
ty, but then becomes very melting, and abounds in 
juice of a vinous, sweet, and excellent taste, some- 
times, however, it is a little bitter; the stone is pro- 
portionate to the size of the fruit, of a pretty regular 
oval form, although a little narrower at its base than 
at its point—it is eighteen lines in length, by an inch 
in diameter. This peach, which is one of the most 
beautiful and one of the best freestone varieties, ri- 
pens at the end of September. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 


Report of the Committee for awarding Premiums on 
BUTTER, 


Boston, December 10, 1830. 

The Committee report for the gratification of those 
who contributed to raise the fund to be given for a 
premium to the best butter, that in collecting a num- 
ber of. competitors, and many of them from distant 
states, one object at least, seems answered. ‘This 
offer also brings to the market a large quantity of 
butter, which, in being made for the premium, seems 
to assure the purchaser that the owners had exerted 
their highest skill, and had bestowed their best at- 
tention in the making and laying down what they 
considered worthy of so large a premium, The Com- 
mittee award without hesitation, and with perfect 
unanimity, the first premium of one hundred dollars 
to Mr. Henry Sprague, of Charlton, Worcester 
(Mass.) for six kegs of butter with flat hoops, and 
they award with equal unanimity, though with more 
hesitation, the second premium of fifly dollars to 
Mr. Moses Newell, of West Newbury, (Mass.) Se- 
veral other entries were so near in quality to Mr. 
Newell’s that it required more comparison and delibe- 
ration before deciding upon this premium, than was 
requisite in awarding the first. ‘The butter of Mr. 
Newell, though in only four tubs, was still decidedly 
different in each, particularly in the quantity of salt 
used. The inequality of several jars or kegs of 
many of the entries made the task of deciding diffi- 
cult,—some butter, to which no premium was given, 
might probably have been selected better than Mr. 
Newell’s, but the adjoining keg of the same entry 
would neutralize its excellence as a lot. Mr. Tuttle, 
of Westminster, Vt., had his butter laid down in a 
mode new to the committee; it was packed in neat 
suap stone boxes, which were of clean appearance 
and apparently calculated to preserve a uniform tem- 
perature, though they may not be so entirely secure 
at the cover,as wooden boxes; whether they be a 
real improvement can be ascertained only by expe- 
rience. ‘There were in the whole thirty-five entries 
for the premium, from Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont and Maine. 





The butter fur the most part was well made and 


clean in its appearance, and made with different ob- 
jects, some of it being for present use and some with 
a more particular view to its perfect preservation for 
a great length of time. One parcel, which was very 
sweet, though somewhat salt, was made by the own- 
er “for the use of the fishermen to take on their 
voyages next season.” It will probably retain its 
excellence, and though a premium for butter intended 
to be used one year from the time it is made, would 
be highly useful, and give excellent butter to the 
navy and shipping, the committee considered this 
premium, as intended for the best market butter for 
winter consumption, without any reference to the 
economical arrangement of his dairy, the food of the 
cows, or even the stock. Dr. Warren, imported 
some butter from Montreal, (L. Canada) purposely 
for exhibition; it was certainly very excellent, not 
superior, however, in the opinion of the Committee, 
to that to which the premiums are awarded. 

One entry from Pennsylvania was made, but the 
state of the winds and weather unfortunately pre- 
vented the arrival of the butter, which the Commit- 
tee the more regret, as that state is su justly cele- 


| brated for its success in this department of agricul- 


ture. Respectfully submitted. 
Bens. Guitp, 
J.C. Gray, 
I. Tuornpvige, Jr. 
I. P. Davis, 
Bens. Potuarp. 

We have subjoined a few notes taken from the 
written accounts which generally accompanied the 
several lots of butter. 

No. 5.—Mr. Newell’s butter, which took the se- 
cond premium of fifty dollars, was made from the 
cream of 14 cows, since September 25—there were 
about 80 lbs. more made of similar quality, which 
was notentered. ‘The cows had common grass feed 
only. The butter was packed in old firkins, (which 
are considered better than new ones) in layers of 
about two or three inches deep, with a sprinkling of 
fine salt between each layer. The butter is thus 
more easily taken up as wanted for use. 

No. 11. Mr. Weeks’s butter was made from Aug. 
to October. Mr. W. has the morning’s milk skim- 
med in 12 hours, the evening’s in 24 hours from the 
time it is taken from the cow; the cream is churned 
every other day: the butter salted with Liverpool, 
ground; laid down solid; nothing added, except a lit- 
ue brine: a waxed bag was fixed between the butter 
and the wood. 

No. 12. Mr. Crosby’s mode of making is by skim- 
ming the milk while perfectly sweet, churning soon, 
not waiting for large churnings; when ‘the butter 
has come,” he turns off the buttermilk, and then 
churns the butter again, in order to’ beat out the but- 
termilk well, without the warmth of the hand: in 
each of the two successive days, he works it over 
thoroughly, and then packs it down in tubs previ- 
ously soaked with brine made clean by boiling and 
skimming. Mr. Crosby has repeatedly taken the 
premium for the best butter exhibited at the Brigh- 
ton and Concord Cattle Shows. 

No. 17. Mr. Prince’s butter was made at his farm 
on Merino Island in Winipiseogee Lake,N. H. It 
was made between the 10th of August and 19th of 
November, from cows mostly of the Alderney breed. 
His pastures are newly cleared ‘land; though his 
cows have been freely fed with pumpkins. His 
dairy room is neat and convenient, and attached 
alongside of an icehouse. The butter as soon as 
packed is put into the icehouse. Less than the usual 
quantity of salt is used; no coloring; but a small 
quantity of saltpetre and luaf sugar is added. . 

No. 24. Mr. Eager’s butter was made from 17 
cows, since the 15th of September. ‘The cream was 

thered in seven weeks, frum the milk, after sitting 
from 4 t0 6 meals, whieh was varied aceording ww 
the state of the weather, so that the cream might aj- 





ways be perfectly sweet. It was immediately 
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churned after being skimmed; and from 5 to 6 lbs. 
pure fine salt put into 100 lbs. of butter, which was 
the only ingredient made use of. 

No. 28. Mr. Brigham’s butter was put down be- 
fore the 25th of November, and intended for fisher- 
men to take out to sea the next season. It was pre- 
pared with salt, saltpetre, and sugar, which has for a 
number of years enabled the butter to endure their 
trips without injury. 

No. 29, which was of very fine quality, was en- 
tered by Doct. Warren of this city, for exhibition 


only, and was procured of H. Gates, Montreal. It 


was made by a yankee farmer of the name of Has- 
tings, from 
and has a dairy of 50 cows—the 54 lbs. exhibited 
was the product of a single churning, in November. 

No. 34. Mr. Haines’s butter was made from the 


ermont, who now resides near Montreal, 





common breed of cows in Pennsylvania, with about 
one in ten of the prime full bred Alderney breed, so 
that the butter is 10 per cent. Alderney, which Mr. 
H. thinks makes a perceptible improvement. ‘Their 
feed has been from a common pasture, with a large 
proportion of white clover. The pasture has been 
frequently top dressed, but not ploughed for more 
than twenty years. 

Mr. Sprague’s butter, which took the first premi- 
um, was sold to Messrs. Harrison Gray Otis, E. 
Codman, D. S. Ingraham, T. B. Coolidge, Mr. Han- 
cock, and Mr. Barker, keeper of the Marlborough 
Hotel. 

Mr. JVewell’s lot which took the second premium, 
was sold to Messrs. George Hallet, Ebenezer Rol- 
lins, and Ignatius Sargeant. 


We have subjoined an account of the different entries, numbered as entered, the quantity and the prices 


they brought at auction. 


Some of the lots were disposed of at private sale—Epiror. 


How packed. By whom entered. Where made. Quantity. Price per lb. When made, &c. 
No. 1,7 tubs Calvin Sanger, Sherburne, Mass. $14 19 cts. 
2,125 Calvin Howard, Fitchburg, Mass. $27 
3,6 ‘&5 jars Luke Bemis, Barre, Mass. 309 21 to 22 between June and October 
4,3 * Oliver Crosby, Atkinson, Me. 470 13 tol4—s§ July and Noy. 
5,4 * Moses Newell, West Newbury, Mass. 303 39 to $2 since September 25. 
6, 16° Fitch Winchester, Southborough, Mass. 726 19 to 20 no written acc’t forwarded. 
1,5 ‘*& 1 box Ichabod Everett, Billerica, Mass. 333 18 to 24 
8, 11° Luther Chamberlain, Westborough, Mass. 424 25 to 30 
a6 * Jonathan Wait, Whately, Mass. 300 17 
10,6 ¢ A. U. W. Vt. $90 17 no written acc’t forwarded. 
11,6 § J. W. Weeks, Salisbury, Vt. 318 17 to 20 from August to October. 
12,6 * Michael Crosby, Bedford, Mass. 300 
13, 12° Abijah Nurse, Rutland, Mass. 317 21 to 25 nowritten acc’t forwarded. 
14,3 § Nathan Cushing, Woodstock, Vt. . 348 16 to 17 no written acc’t forwarded. 
15,7 ¢ Nathan Brigham, Lempster, N. H. 317 22 to 25 
16, 11 jars Oliver Clark, Norwich, Mass. $00 in 9 days from 46 cows. 
17, 10 tubs John Prince, Winipiseogee Lake, N. H. 530 1S betw’n 15 Aug. & 19th Nov 
18, 10 ¢ Hiram Ranney, Westminster, Vt. 450 15 to 154 no written ac’tforwarded. 
19, 10 ¢ H. Herrick, Reading, Vt. 550 18 to 20 
20, 6° R. Converse, New Braintree, Mass. 390 18 
21, 6° 1D. Hunter, New Braintree, Mass. 331 20 to 21 
22, 22° Cloud Harvey, Barnet, Vt. 1300 22 
23, 12° Henry Sprague, Charlton, Mass. 622 25 to 36 
24, 7° William Eager, Northborough, Mass. $25. 25 to 26 
25, 4° A. J. K. 354 16 to 19 
26, 6° William Oliver, Barnet, Vt. $22 
27, 6&1 bbl. Wm. Loveland, Norwich, Vt. 380 143 to 16 
28, 6° Otis Brigham, Westborough, Mass. 300 
29, 1° Horatio Gates, Montreal, 54 entered for exhibition only. 
$0, 6° B. & J. Lynde, Guildford, Vt. $94 174 to 18 no written acc’t forwarded 
$1, 6° Wm. T. Smith, Saratoga, N. Y. $17 17 to 18 
$2, 6‘ stone jrs Wm. Tuttle, Westminster, Vt. 174 to 18 
$3,. Wm. P. Endicott, Danvers, Mass. not received. 
34, 6° Reuben Haines, Philadelphia, 336 arriv’d too late for premium 
35, Walter Bigelow, Worcester, Mass. not received. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
DISEASE IN CATTLE. 

Mr. FessexpeN.—Since my return from Boston, 
a disease, or epidemic, has afflicted my blooded 
calves. On the morning of the 28th November, on 
going into my barn, [ discovered a fine calf, 3 blood, 
to be in distress and frothing at the mouth, and my 
first impression was that she was choked with a po- 
tato. I immediately sent fur a man who had had 
some experience with diseases affecting cattle: but I 
goon discovered the next calf, which was half blood- 
ed, affected in the same manner. I found they had 
severe spasms and were so much distressed as to 
make them bellow. They had a great degree of 
weakness in the limbs, and a loss of appetite. I soon 
discovered that another fine half blooded bull calf was 
affected in some measure, as he refused to eat. [ 
then resorted to the last volume of the New England 
Farmer, (the only one I possess) and there looked 
for the disease and remedy; but [ could not find any 
thing that seemed to apply. I found the disease of 
Hoven which was produced by such causes as it did 
not 4ppear reasonable could be produced at this sea- 
son of the year, but still I discovered an apparent 
disposition to vomit the food which they had eaten. 
I therefore made a solution of saleratus, and by the 





assistance of a bottle, gave to the two first, a portion, 
which caused violent spasms, and in five or ten mi- 
nutes succeeded by a profuse discharge from the 
stomach, which very soon gave relief. The next 
morning [ found the bull in as bad or worse state than 
the heifers; I applied the same solution and produced 
the same effects, and which proved an effectual cure. 
Being in want of information, I apply to you, Sir, 
to give me the name of the disease, whether it was 
an Epidemic, Hoven or Poison—and if this is worthy 
of a place in the New Englund Farmer, and will be 
of any public utility, I hope some of your subscribers 
may be enabled to give the desired information, which 
will be conferring a favor on 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Aaron Trier. 
Bath, Me , Dec. 4th, 1830. 


A hank of silk, produced by a single worm, was 
lately reeled in the presence of several gentlemen, in 
Bolton, which was 365 yards in length, and, on be- 
ing weighed was found to be the texture of 1,500 
hanks in the lb. A single lb. of this silk would 
reach 716 miles. ‘The worm was only seven days in 
spinning the hank, consequently produced at the rate 
of 52 yards per diem. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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GRAPES OF THE SECOND GROWTH, | 

Among the curiosities of the season has been ma, 
tioned asecond growth of grapes in Charleston, §,¢ 
which arrived at maturity. We were yesterday 
sented with grapes of the second growth, perf 
ripe and of delicious flavor, from the garden of Rj 
ward Probyn, Esq. of this city. They were t 
from a vine about 25 years old, of the species ¢ 
Royal Muscadine, from which grapes of the 
crop have been gathered, as were wanted, from 
$d of September to the present time. We have 
fore us, though we cannot promise how long 
will continue before us, a few fine clusters of th 
description, which were gathered yesterday. 
of the second growth are not so large, but in o 
respects are about equal to the former.—It is bedi 
ed that such an instance of second growth maturp) 
was rarely if ever known in this city. 


[W. ¥. Jour. Com, | 


CLOTHES 

Keep the body warm in consequence of the air whi 

they infold within them—atmospheric air being a 

conductor of heat. On this principle it is, that li 

spongy substances, such as furs and down, afford 
warmest clothing. 



















COLD. 

By mixing very quickly four parts of muriate 
ammonia, reduced to. powder, with three parts 
light, fresh snow, the mercury will fall 70 d 
below freezing point of Farenh. or $38 below 
A solution of equal parts of muriate of ammonia ¢ 
ammoniac) and nitrate of potass, or nitre, makes 
convenient mixture, that will freeze ice cream in 
middle of summer. The mixture should be put; 
tin or copper moulds. 

Six or eight pounds of the muriate of lime, wi 
6 or 8 pounds of fresh snow, mixed in a glass, tin 
copper vessel, will produce a very great degree@ 
cold. In all attempts to produce ice, the salts mg 
be reduced to powder and the vessel thin, and } 
large enough to contain the ingredients, and the 
periment performed as quickly as possible, taki 
care to stir the mixture with a glass or wooden 








RECIPES. 





(From the Boston Centinel.) 

CURE FOR THE GOUT. 

Northampton, Oct. 2, 1830. 
Messrs. Editors,—Having long been a martyr? 
the gout, I have at length found a very simple rem 
dy, which, if persevered in, I am persuaded wi 
cure the most inveterate cases. I feel so gratefulf, 
the relief which I have experienced, that I wod 
beg leave to communicate my means of cure throw 
your paper. Be 
Hearing Harrowgate Salts highly spoken of, Im 
solved to try them, and commenced by taking a te 
spoonful dissolved in water, an hour after break 5 
and the same after dinner. I soon found a conside 
ble mitigation of the symptoms, and by continuig 
the use of the salts, am now quite free from & 
complaint. Whenever I experience that peculiar sq 

sation of the stomach which precedes an attack 
the gout, I have immediate recourse to the sal 
which invariably averts it. 

Your obedient servant, 


ae id 


omeeorrme we Se eaenrernezerecsay 


Or:s Price. 


HYDROPHOBIA. : 
Three cases of the cure of this formidable dise 
by friction with mercurial ointment, ene of them 
days after the bite, when slight symptoms of the di 
ease, attended with spasm, had become manifest 
are described in the Bib. Univ. Mars. 1830. 
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The following letters from two of our most re- 
spectable subscribers 1n Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
are published with the double view of eliciting the 
opinions of others, and of showing the propriety of 
some of our changes in the contents of the Farmer. 
At the same time we will not affect, what it is not 
our nature to feel, indifference to the approbation of 
our patrons. The propriety of omitting the ‘Ladies’ 
Department,” suggested by our friend at White 
Post, has been under consideration from the com- 
mencement of our editorial career; and though we 
have not come to a final decision, we assure our re- 
spectable correspondent, that his advice will have 
great weight with us. Should we conclude to make 
this change, we assure the ladies, they shall lose 
nothing by it—it is believed that we can render 
them more real service while in the fields, orchards, 
and gardens, with their husbands, and in our occa- 
sional dropping in at the kitchen, with our precepts 
on Domestic economy, than they ever obtained trom 
the Ladies’ department. We take the present occa- 
sion to solicit suggestions from our friends on the 
management of the Farmer, and assure them their 
advice will not be deemed intrusive. 





White Post, Frederick Co., Virginia, 
Mr. SmitH: December 1, 1830. 

If it isa privilege permitted your subscribers to ap- 
prove or condemn your editorial course in a becoming 
manner, one of them will have the pleasure in behalf 
of the true character of the Farmer, to say how much 
he approves some of your late amendments, and in 
so saying he is very sure of truly representing the 
sentiment and interests of a great majority of your 
friends. ‘The American Farmer as a national work 
has no doubt many to please, but principally to con- 
sult one great interest—and that the farming. Al- 
though that class of your subscribers take no imme- 
diate interest in any other than the improvement and 
cultivation of the soil in the production of wheat, 
corn, and other grains, vegetables, &c.—and the rais- 
ing of a variety of useful domestic animals—they 
are far from wishing a monopoly of your pages, but 
take a cheerful secondary interest in the success of 
the planters and manufacturers whose prosperity is 
interwoven with the best interests of the grain grow- 
ers, &c.—the planter as furnishing the material, and 
the manufacturer in preparing it for the use of the 
farmer and others, more especially in the production 
of cotton and wool. 

Foreign and domestic polities or history, uncon- 
nected with agriculture, we conceive should never 
have a place in the Farmer, whose pages belong ex- 
clusively to the interests of the soil in some shape or 
another. In adhering as closely as possible tu the 
title of this eminent work, a fund of materials will 
never be wanting to continue the great reputation it 
acquired under the former editor, or establish it the 
more firmly through the greater devotion of the time 
and talents of its present director. A small, but 
well selected library—foreign and domestic publica- 
tions—with well chosen addresses to the matty agri- 
cultural societies would afford a constant supply of 
interesting, scientific, and elegant reading. Reports 
of societies and the communication of facts on the 
numberless interests springing out of agriculture, 
would form the practical and most useful part—with- 
out the least invasion of other publications on the va- 
rious subjects of science and knowledge. We have 
admired, and so have our wives, the interesting matter 
in the Ladies’ department—but so many and cheap are 
the publications on that part of domestic management, 
it is submitted whether it might not be better filled 
by something more nearly related to the main sub- 
ject. When poetry is thought advisable, would not a 





translation of the Georgics of Virgil form an inter- 
esting page? In short, Mr. Editor, will it not be 
well to stick to the text as closely as possible, when a 
valuable and beautiful variety can be displayed. I 
must now beg you will pardon this attempt to throw 
in my mite for the benefit of the farmer, when I con- 
clude by expressing a serious belief that your Journal 
is destined with the proper application of even mode- 
rate talents, to be an honour to its Editor, and a bless- 
ing to our common country. Your friend, and 
Constant Reaper. 





Bolton Farm, near Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
Mn. Sara: Dec. 9, 1830. 
Sir,—Your proposed exclusion of politicks from 
the American Farmer, will be I presume particularly 
pleasing to Pennsylvania farmers, and will I trust 
promote the circulation of it among us. In this state, 
of late years, the objects of professed politicians of 
all parties, have been in so many instances obviously 
personal, that our farmers are awakening from the 
deception *%v which they have been led by pretenders 
to patriotism, and are becoming more sensible of the 
importance to themselves, of such an education, as 
will secure their equal participation, in the blessings 
of knowledge, from which they have been heretofore 
excluded, by the confinement of science and the arts, 
to the walls of cities, to universities and academies; 
there has yet been no middle way between the diffi- 
culties, expenses and dangers of these, (tu the sons 
of farmers) and our Pennsylvania road-side schools, 
the resorts generally, of rude, vicious, and vulgar 
boys and girls, in which there is neither system nor 
discipline, ‘The proposed modern improvements in 
our plans of education for the country, have received 
much attention from your predecessor, and now, your 
exclusive devotion of the Farmer to rural interests, 
with the Annals of Education, published at Boston, 
will afford two periodical papers, to which we may 
turn for the most interesting subjects to our country, 
unpolluted by party politicks, and designed to benefit 
and to bless the great mass of our rural population. 


. 





SunrLower O1..—We recur to this subject again 
for the purpose of answering the numerous enquiries 
of our correspondents relative to the culture of the 
sunflower, the quantity and quality of the oil ex- 
pressed, its uses and value. ‘I'he cultivation of the 
sunflower differs in no respect from that of corn, and 
the soil adapted to the latter is proper for the former, 
The sunflower thrives in all our various climates. 
Under proper cultivation and with a medium soil, it 
yields trom 60 to 70 bushels to the acre. The ma- 
chinery for crushing and expressing, will cost about 

$00. One bushel of the seed will yield 3 quarts 
of cold, and one of hot pressed oil. 

The uses to which this oil is adapied are various. 
It is equal to olive oil for table use, and superior 
in many important respects to sperm for lamps, while 
for paints and machinery it is well adapted to super- 
sede the oils now used in them. For burning in 
lamps, the sunflower oil possesses one advantage, 
which has been an object of deep solicitude ever 
since sperm oil came into use—it has no pereeptible 
smell; hence sick persons and others, to whom the 
smell of sperm oil in lamps is so offensive, can use 
the sunflower oi] with perfect freedom. Its advan- 
tages in this respect, have been fully tested in Phila- 
delphia, where it is recommended by some eminent 
physicians, and in constant use by their patients, It 
has another important advantage over sperm oil—it 
affords about oye third more light, that is, sunflower 
will last one third longer than sperm, both while 
burning affording the same quantity of light, As to 
a market for the seed and the price, at present there 
is none of either. At present Mr. Barnitz, the intelli- 
gent inventor of the new process of crushing and 
expressing the seed, recommends the producer to 
crush the seed and express his owa oil There is no 





a SY 
doubt but oil mills will soon be established, at which 
the seed may be sold, for this oil ig too important an 
addition to our resources to be lost. Charles A. 
Barnitz, of York, Pa. will give any information that 
may be required. 





Steam Mitxis.—A much respected correspondent 
in North Carolina earnestly solicits information on 
the subject of the cost of steam mills for grinding 
corn, &e. He says that in many sections of North 
Carolina, the mill streams do not supply the demands 
of the neighbourhood; either for meal or lumber. We 
have also personal knowledge of this fact, and have 
no doubt that, either steam mills or those,driven, by 
horse power, would be of immense advantage beth to 
the planters and those who may build them “in that 
country. Streams that in the wet season 
the mill dams by the flood, in the dry«geason ‘aff 
no water for the mills, and the conseqvent incogiveni- 
ences are very great Our correspondent thinks} that 


a remedy for the evil might be found ‘iy’steam mills » 


that would grind a hundred bushels’of-cofh "into ‘food 
meal in 12 hours. One of this power/would supply 
the deficiency, it is presumed, in most.cases’ during 
the dry season; and the same power, when there was 
less work to do in wet seasons (in eswSeqience of the 
other mills going) would saw plankeenough to supply 
the demand in that article, probably a" thousand feet 
of inch boards from the pitch pine logs, in the same 
time. We give the conclusion of-our correspondent’s 
letter in his own words: , 


‘Fuel would in most cases be no expense, indeed, 
if there was much sawing the refuse lost in squafing 
the logs, and which would otherwise be in the way, 
would keep the mill a-going. The escape steam 
might be very profitably employed in steaming food 
for all kinds of stock, and, if desirable, in cooki 
for the family. Feeding stock thus, their food woul 
be far more valuable, and much manure might be 
made at the place. The mill might be placed con- 
venient for hauling the manure into the fields, and 
also to the timber and its custom. Its being conve- 
nient to the woods, would afford great facilities for 
hauling in leaves to litter the stock and increase the 
quantity of manure. ‘The ashes of the furnace would 
be a valuable addition to the manure pile, and per- 
haps even the sewdust might be advantageously 


mixed with it, or thrown into the pens to imbibe the > 


tiguous lands, wotg/raise lurge crops of sweet and 
Irish potatoes, sqdasfes, pumpkins, turnips, beets, 
carrots or parsnips, and many other vegetables which 
would be fine for steaming and mixing with the meal 
of the tol] corn, to feed the hogs and all the other 
stock, They would likewise be luxuries for the ta- 
ble. When the land within a moderate distance of 
the mill was well manured, and the timber in its im- 
mediate vicinity used, it might be removed to ano- 
ther place, where the timber was convenient and the 
land want-d manuring. Will some of your friends 
among the mechanics, inform us for what sum they 
will furnish an engine of simple construction, that 
will do the work required, and for what additional 
sum they will furnish all the necessary fixtures for 
setting the stones and saw to work, so that when we 
get them nothing is to be furnished but the stones, 
the masonry, and the wood work? Also, the kind of 
engine, and the manner of gearing, size of stones, 
and any other information they may think needed, 
for we are very ignorant of these things, as you per- 
ceive by our writing, The simplest engine and ma- 
chinery are desirable, as being least likely to get out 
of order, 
.“ Would any smaller power do for sawing? 

“We should also be glad to see the prices, &c. of 
smaller engines, &c. that would grind intermediate 
quantities, between one hundred bushels, and twen- 
ty-five bushels, of corn, in twelve hours, with such 
information as would enable us to judge of the ad- 
vantages of purchasing,” 


moisture. ‘lhis Oris laid plentifully on the con- 
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Larce Potato. We have before us a sweet | 64; Barley, 77.78; Oats, South and North, .27 a .36; GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 


potato of the yam kind, which measures twenty and 
a half inches in circumference, and eighteen and a 
half in length, and weighs nine pounds and a quar- 
ter. It was raised on the plantation of Mr. Law, 
in Liberty county, Georgia, and sent to this city by 
James P. Heath, Esq. Both the size and weight 
must have been considerably diminished by evapora- 
tion. 





Vecetance Curtosiry.—The editor of the Ame- 
rican Farmer has in his possession a most beautiful 
twin watermelon, which he obtained in the early part 
of the last season, and which yet remains perfectly 
fresh and green. It does not appear to have lost any 
thing in weight, nor is there the slightest appearance 
of approaching decay. It has lain on a shelf in the 
office ti!l the present time, and been handled by some 
hundreds of persons. - When first received it was 
badly scratched, and the outer skin had been worn 
off the sides by the continual removal from the shelf; 
but all these have been healed over in the same 
manner as scratches on young melons on the vine 
are healed. 





Farmers desirous of improving the breed of their 
dairy and stock cattle, are requested to notice the 
advertisement of a Bull which has been purchased 
by Col. Powel, and brought into our state and imme- 
diate neighbourhood; affording an opportunity to the 
Maryland agriculturists of securing the services of 
= animal equal, if not superior to any in the United 

tates. 





Tue Corron Marxer.—A correspondent sug- 
gests, that the planters withhold from market 100,000 
bales of cotton, as a means of raising the price of that 
article in the foreign markets. He thinks more mo- 
ney would be obtained for the residue of the crop, 
than will be from the whole in the usual way. ‘The 

lan would doubtless succeed, if it could be carried 
into effect; but that is one of the impossible possibili- 
ties. 





Gigantic Frowrr.—The most important disco- 
very throughout our journey was made at Sumatra; 
it was a gigantic flower, of which I can hardly at- 
tempt to give you any thing like a just description. 
It measured across from the petals rather more than 
a yard, the nectarium was nine inches wide, and as 
deep, and estimated to contain a gallon and a half of 
water; and the weight of the whole flower was fif- 
teen pounds!—The Sumatran name of this extraor- 
posey | production is Petimun Sikinbili, or Devil’s 
Siri (beetle) box. It is a native of the forest. This 
gigantic flower is parasite on the lower stems and 
roots of the Cisus Augustifolia of Box, and of a deep 
dusky red. ‘The flower when fully expanded is in 
point of size, the wonder of the vegetable kingdom; 
the breadth across from the top of the one petal to 
the other is three feet. The cup may be estimated 
capable of containing twelve pints; its inside is of 
an intense purple, and more or less densely yellow, 
with soft, flexible spines of the same color. The 
fruit never bursts, but the whole plant gradually rots 
away, and the seeds mix with the putrid mass. 

[Memoirs of Sir J. Roffles. 


Prices Current in New York, Dee. 11. 


Beeswax, yellow .2Ua 22. Cotton, New Orleans.114 
a.134; Upland, .94a .114; Alabama, .11 a 124. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax 12a 16; Flax, Ame- 
rican, 7a 8.— Flaxseed, 7 bush. clean 10.624 a 10.75,-— 
Flour, N. York, bbl. —— a 5.124; Canal5.19 a .5.374 
Balt. Hwd. st. 5.374 25.50; Rh’d. city mills 5.69 a 5.75; 
country, 5.1244 5.25; Alexand’a, 5.124 a 5.25; Freder- 
icksburg 5.124; Petersburg, 5.12} a 5.25; Rye Flour, 
3.56 a 3.624; Indian Meal, per bbi. 3.31 a3 50; per bhd. 
14.50 a 14.75. Grain, Wheat, North,—— a 1.06; Vir. 
-98 a 1.04; Rye, North, — a 73; Corn, Yel. Nor. .63 a 


Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. -. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 7.624 a 8.00; prime 5.06 a 5.25; 
cargo 4.00 a Butter, N. York, 124 a16;shipping, 
8a11l; Lard, 9. 2.94; Pork, mess bbl. 13.75 a 14.00; 
prime 9.50 a 10.00; cargo ——. 


~ 








AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED-STORE. 


The Subscriber desires to express his grateful ac- 
knowledgments to a generous public, for their liberal 
patronage,—with assurances, that no exertion on his 
part shall be wanting, in future, to render his estab- 
lishment an advantage to the public, which has been 
considerably increased during the present year. He 
is the only Agent in the city for Gideon Davis, and has 
on hand a full assortment of his improved Patent 
PLOUGHS—the increased demand for which, proves 
the great perfection to which he has brought that 
useful implement; and he is at all times prepared to 
furnish the CASTINGS for said Ploughs, to supply the 
place of those worn out. 

He has also on hand, a variety of Improved 
PLOUGHS suited to the variety of soils; and left- 
handed ploughs—together with a general assortment 
of IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
and wove wire to suit the various purposes for which 
that article is used. The Subscriber's Fatent CYLIN- 
DRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, he believes, have never 
been surpassed in any country; and desirous to 
bring them into more general use, he has reduced the 
price $5.—He will also receive orders for THRESH- 
ING MACHINES, constructed on the Spike principle, 
which he believes the best now in use. Early appli- 
cation should be made by those wishing to procure 
them for the coming season, as it requires time to pro- 

cure suitable materials; and as machines of this de- 
scription built in a hurry seldom give satisfaction; he 
has one on hand finished. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


In store,a general assortment of the Messrs. Lan- 
dreths’ GARDEN SEEDS, at wholesale and retail— 
his whole stock being the growth of 1830.—He can 
furnish to order from the Messrs. Landreths’ exten- 
sive Nursery,Fruit and Ornamental TREES, BUL- 
BOUS ROOTS, FLOWERS, &c. &c. which would re- 
ceive careful attention in their selection, packing, &c. 

Likewise in store,—Orchard Grass, Herds, Timo- 
thy, Clover and Lucern SEEDS. 

(> All communications by mail (post paid) will 
receive prompt attention. J.S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 West Pratt street, Baltimore, between Hano- 
ver and Charles streets. 





THE HIGH BRED IMPORTED IMPROVED 
DURHAM SHORT-HORNED BULL 
BOLIVAR 


Will be at Franklin, on the Franklin Turnpike road, 
about four miles from Baltimore—during the months 
of January, February, March and April next. 

At Epsom farm, near Towsontown, seven and a half 
miles from Baltimore, on the York Turnpike rvad, 
during the months of May, June, July, and August 
next; and at Franklin, in September, October, Novem- 
ber and December. 

Terms.—Five dollars, to be sent with each cow. 

This Bull was selected by Mr. Coates, the keeper of 
the Herd Book, without limitation of cost, and was 
highly valued by Colonel Powel, who considered him 
in form, points, and pedigree, equal to any animal to 
be had in Great Britain. 

Bolivar is red and white, was bred by J. Whitaker, 
Esq. England. The singular neatness of his shoulders, 
the straightness of his back, the width of his loin, the 
smallness of his head, neck, and offal, the quickness of 
his gait, together with the well known character of 
his family as dairy stock, render him one of the most 
desirable males for improving our neat cattle that can 
in any country be found. 

The committee on Neat Cattle at the exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, reported as 
their opinion, that Bolivar was ‘‘the handsomest and best 
Bull that has ever been exhibited at any of our shows.” 


The Subscriber has on hand at the office of the Fay. 
mer, a full assortment of fresh garden Seeds, amon 
which are some rare kinds, such as Swiss Chard, 
Chick Pea, fresh Cuba Tobacco, Cow Cabbage, &, 
Also Fessenden’s New American Gardener, price | 
Prince’s Treatise on the Vine, $1.50, do. on Horticy). 
ture 75 cents, Hind’s Farriery $1, Mason’s Farrie 
new edition $1.50. GIDEON B. SMITH,” 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


— 











Battimore Marxet.—Howard street flour has been 
rather dull this week and a slight decline has taken 
place, sales having been made irom stores at $5. The 
wagon price was rather fluctuating yesterday, but go 
nerally $4.874. A slight decline will also be noticed 
in wheat. 
on the hoof continues to improve, and drove pork hag 
advanced to $5 a $5.25. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 5.50a 7.00; 


red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.00 28.00. Cuba 14.00¢ 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 412 hhds. Maryland; and 9 hhds. Ohio; 
-- hhds. Virginia; total 421 hhds. 


super. Howard-street 5.00 a ——; city mills, 4.75 
—Susquehanna, 4.874.45.00; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25 
Grain; red wheat, 95 a-—-; white do. 1.00 a 1.05— 
Corn, old white, 55 a 56-old yellow 56 a 57-new white 
.50 a .52--yellow 52 a 54-Rve, .57a4.59-Oats, .29 a 80, 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50 a 60-CLoverserr 5.5026 
TimotHy, 2.00 a 24.-—-OrcHARD Grass, 1.25 a 1.50— 
Herd’s, -- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 373 lb.—Bar.er, 62} 
Fiaxseep 1,18 a 1.20-Corron Va. 10 @104-Lou. 114.133 
—Alab. .94a.11—Tenn..94a.10—N. Car. .84 a .104- 
Upland 11 a —~---Wuisxey, hhds Ist p — a 274; in bbis 
284 a 29—WooL, common, unwashed, Jb. 15 a.16—— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--full do. .80 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 ¢--—; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. water- 
rotted, .6c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
— a —— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb). 4.25 a.4.378 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.124, a——--No. 2, 5.50 a ——--No, 
3,3.334 a 3.50; Bacon hams Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 
35 a —--Plaster Paris,cargo price per ton, 4.25a@- — 
ground, 1.25 21.50 bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 a 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.25 a 4.15—Pork on the hoof 5.00— 
a5.25,—Pine Wood, by the vessel) load, 1.75. Oak, 
3.00 a 3.25—Hickory, $4.25 a 4.50. 





EDITED BY GIDEON B. SMITH. 


published every Friday, (at the old office, basement of Barnum’s City 
hotel,) by 1. IRVINE HITCHCOCK & CO. on the following 
TERMS. 
1. Price five dollars per annum, due at the commence- 
ment of each year of subscription. 
2. Subscriptions are in all cases charged by the year, 
and never for a shorter term. 
3. When once sent to a subscriber, the paper will not 
be discontinued without a special order from the 
subgcriber; and then nottill the end of the yearof 
his subscription that shall be current at the time of 
receiving such order. 
4. The risk of mail in the transportation of both the 
paper. and of bank notes sent in payment for it, 
is assumed by the publishers. 
5. Advertisements connected with any of the subjects 
of the American Farmer, inserted once, (never 
more) at one dollar per square. 
6. All letters concerning this paper must be directed 
to the publishers. They must be free of postage, 
except communications intended for publication, 
and letters transmitting money. 


Printed by John D, Toy, corner of St. Paul and Market streets, 








Bolivar is at the Epsom Farm at present. 


Corn, rye and oats remain the same. Beef } 


wrappepy, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellowand [| 


FLour—best white wheat family, $5.25 a4 5.75~ 
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AGRICULTURE. 








(From the Virginia Herald.) 


At ameeting of the Fredericksburg Agricultural 
Society, at the Indian Queen Tavern, Nov. 26th, 
1830, on motion, it was 

Ordered, That the President be requested to fur- 
nish, for publication, a copy of the Address this day 
read to the Society. 

Extract from the minutes, 
Wa. F. Gray, See’ry. 


— 


ADDRESS. 


Brotier Members of the Agricultural Society of 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Being one of those sanguine men—honored by the 
enoughs of our race with the title of *‘visiona- 
ries,’ who never despair of a good cause, while (as 
our nautical brethren say,) “there isa shot in the 
locker,” I avail myself once more of the opportunity 
presented by our fall meeting, to address you on the 
particular business of our Society, as well as in rela- 
tion to the general interests of agriculture. Were I 
to attempt to say even the half of what the latter 
subject requires, the entire day would not suffice for 
its utterance. I will, therefore, endeavor to confine 
myself within the limits called for by the occasion; 
although even under the influence of this check,such 
is the copiousness of the subject, that I fear some of 
my remarks may appear more digressive than they 
need be. Should any of my hearers incline to think 
so, I hope they will suspend their opinions—at least 
until I fail in my applications. 

Greatly should I rejoice, were it in my power to 
congratulate you, in regard either to our present or 
future prospects. Much sincere pleasure would it 
afford me,could I refer, by way of encouragement, 
to some clear and decisive evidence, that our condi- 
tion—since the first organization of our Society, had 
been distinguished by continually progressive im- 
provement in our modes of culture; in the ameliora- 
tion of our soil; in the increase of our productions: 
but above all, in our habits of economy and rural 
thrift. But, alas! on which ever side I turn my eyes 
in search of some facts to justify the eulogium I am 
so desirous to pronounce, nothing, or worse than 
nothing, meets my anxious vision. It is certainly 
true that I might say, there is some obvious improve- 
ment in our cultivation; but I could not add, that 
there is a corresponding improvement in the processes 
of accumulating and applying manures; without 
which, to cultivate our lands better, will only be to 
wear them out faster; since the greater the quantity 
of produce taken from the soil, the sooner it will 
lose the power of producing, unless we constantly 
aid its natural powers and efforts by artificial means. 
In this truly consists the great art and skill of the 
agriculturist; for, all permanent improvement in hus- 
bandry depends upon the increasing capacity of our 
lands to produce well—brought about by the judi- 
cious manner in which we prepare them for yielding 
more and more of what we want, and the returns we 
make to them of their appropriate food, for such por- 
tions of our food as they yield to us. So universally 
true is this fact, that we may venture to assert, no 
farmer or planter ever yet failed to thrive, if he al- 
ways acted upon this principle, and made good use 
of his income; no matter what fluctuations may oc- 
eur in prices—what unfavorable seasons may happen 
—what ill judged political regulations may occasion- 
ally check or mar his efforts to improve his fortune. 
It is certainly true, as the experience of us all has 
proved, that the impediments to agricultural prospe- 
rity, arising from the latter cause, may be such, as 
incalculably to retard, if not to prostrate it entirely. 
I will refer to those so often, so bitterly, and so just- 


ly, (as I believe,) complained of in various parts of 


our country, under the title of “Tariff Laws,” than 
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which a greater legislative curse could hardly befal 
any country. But I make the reference, not for the 
purpose of meddling at present any farther with this 
hackneyed theme, than to call your attention to 
another species of tariff, the ruinous effects of which, 
although not quite so obvious, as far surpass those of 
any anti-commercial regulations ever imposed by our 
government, as a ton weight would surpass an ounce 
in sinking a man to the bottom of.te ocean, were 
such a burden once imposed upon him in that ele- 
ment. I mean the self-imposed tayff of our sen- 
sual indulgencies—our luxury—our extravagance in 
dress, equipage, furniture, living. In a word—the 
tariff of increased expenditure over awd above the 
revenue necessary to sustain it. Ruin—inevitable 
Tuiny must follow, soon or late, a practice so thought- 
less, $0 irrational; even althgugh-our soil could be 
brought to a state of fertility surpassing a hundred 
fold certain lands in Opelousas, of which I once heard 
it said, that they would produce in twelve hours, 
pigs fit to roast if you would only plant sow’s tails in 
them the overnight. Should any one:doubt the im- 
poverishing effects of our habits, fashions, and modes 
of living,—at least any one whois old enough to 
compare present men and things with the men and 
things of former times—say 40 or 50 years ago;—let 
him turn his eyes where he gee and his doubts 
will very speedily vanish. He will behold in a vast 
majority of instances, an excess of expenditure be- 
yond income; with habits, fashions and selfish indul- 
gencies, so enervating in their combined effects, as in 
a very great degree to unfit those who are under 
their influence, for all persevering industry in any of 
the more laborious pursuits of life; but, above all, for 
econmmising and usefully applying their resources. 
Some of the proofs which I shall adduce of the truth 
of my assertion, may possibly appear to some, if sepa- 
rately considered, of too trivial a nature to be entitled 
to any serious notice; and so would be a single brick 
in anedifice that might cover acres of ground. But 
my am is to demonstrate a general result from a 
combnation of particulars; and to these first, I wish 
to call your attention, in comparing present with past 
times. JVow we cannot even take a drink of water, 
a@ekoss it is in cut glass; which article, by the way, 
in a thousand fantastical shapes of little or no real 
utility, must load our sideboards, to the exclusion of 
every thing but certain pieces of stationary plate, or 
a drawing room is considered utterly unfurnished. 
Our meals must be in china; our food taken,—that 
is, if we would eat it genteelly, with an ambiguous 
kind of article—large enough fora table spoon, but 
called, I believe, a four-pronged silver fork, which it 
requires some practice to learn to use. Our bedsteads 
and bed apparatus, with all other household furni- 
ture, must be made of materials and fashion to cost 
us six times as much as formerly; while our out door 
equipments require to be of triple or quadruple value 
to what they once were. Our young men—or a vast 
multitute of them, are so dreadfully afflicted with a 
new-fashioned disease called dyspepsia—(a thing ut- 
terly unknown to their grandfathers,) as to be com- 
pelled to betake themselves to carriages of some sort 
or other in order to sustain the insufferable fatigue of 
transporting their frail bodies toa distance, even of 
half a dozen miles—in hot weather overshadowed 
with umbrellas, lest the burning sun should produce 
a brain fever, and in winter double booted and dou- 
ble coated, to guard against an equally fatal thing— 
a congealation of the blood. Our daughters are bon- 
netted and bishopped, padded and corsetted out of 
all natural shape, health, and comfortable use of their 
limbs—few of them, comparatively speaking, can so 
much as sit on a horse, much less can they ride him, 
although this kind of exercise was, in former times, 
a favorite one with ladies, and of all others the 


best calculated to counteract the effects of those se- 
dentary habits so destructive both to their health and 
to their lives. To preserve these blessings, it is, 


in the doctors’ shops put together. As to our good 
old people, the fathers and mothers of this unnatu- 
rally delicate, tender, and unhealthy offspring, ren- 
dered so by being brought up without blending some 
useful occupation and active exercise with what is 
called ‘their education,” they spend much of their 
few remaining days, in still farther multiplying and 
extending the means which their sons and daughters 
have for killing that great enemy, called time; and 
exultingly behold these children as striking exam-* 
ples of precocity in the much vaunted march of in- 
tellectual and physical perfectibility. Are the poor 
children to be solely blamed for all this? Are the 
painful instances of t worthlessness, when any 
such occur, to be ‘to themselves alone? No 
—God forbid; for the greater part of the responsibi- 
lity—and a most awfal one it is—rests upon the pa- 
rents, who by mis-dirgeted love and affection, have 
sowed the seeds of all the moral and physical evils 
which their offspring have to encounter. That evils 
of the latter kind—I/mean such as affect health and 
life—have much incfeased among us,I infer from 
the simple well remembered fact, that fifty years ago, 
for a distance of thirty-four miles, we had but two 
doctors, and that at the two extreme points; although 
I am confident, at least as few people then died in 
proportion as now. At present, within the same dis- 
tance and along the same tract of country, including 
the two first mentioned points, we have at least ten 
practising physicians; proving most clearly a great 
increase of effeminacy and ill-health among us; that 
is, if so many doctors are really necessary to keep 
us all out of the jaws of death. Take another proof 
of greatly augmented luxury and effeminacy, since I 
could first remember. At that time, within the coun- 
ty in which I reside, there were two, or at most 
three pleasure carriages of four wheels—in the lan- 
guage of those days called chariots; now we have 
not less, I believe, than forty four-wheeled vehicles 
of equal or greater cost, but under some new denomi- 
nation, chiefly of foreign derivation; and yet you can 
go no where without Mearing the cry of “hard times 
—hard times;”—*‘the tarifi—the infernal tariff;”— 
‘produce worth nothing.” Formerly, many of our 
cence and farmers aided in performing most of the 
operations of husbandry with their own hands; now, 
such a thing is quite a rare sight; the work once 
done, at least in part by the master, is, in these re- 
forming and reformed times, confined almost exclu- 
sively to his slaves or to hirelings,; manual labor (as 
it would seem) being quite too servile an occupation 
for a state of society wherein all the citizens would 
be governors rather than governed. The almost 
boundless fields of agriculture, where a vast majority 
of us might find agreeable and suitable, useful and 
profitable employment, are deserted for the compa- 
ratively narrow field of politicks, where but few can 
work at a time, and where fewer still are well quali- 
fied to work. Our domestic concerns, which, when 
properly managed, may well be called the life-blood 
of society, appear to be considered as of quite too 
tame, unobtrusive and private a nature for the as- 
iring, distinction-loving geniuses of modern times. 
or agriculture to flourish, those who are engaged in 
it must love home, be it ever so homely, and all its 
avocations, more than they do public places and public 
employments. They must endeavor to inspire their 
children with similar sentiments; and in order to do 
this, must instruct them from a very early period of 
life, to share in all domestic occupations wherein 
they can bear a part, when not engaged in cultivat- 
ing their understandings. In a word, if they would 
make their sons good farmers and planters, they 
must teach them something of practical agriculture, 
and not make them all lawyers, doctors and politi- 
cians. 

In the foregoing attempt to enumerate the various 
causes of our agricultural depression, I may possibly 
have omitted some; but I am persuaded that all have 








indeed, of ten-fold more value than all the articles 


been noticed which contribute most in producing the 
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evil. They may be summed up in these few 
words;—want of industry;—want of economy in the 
mean3 of living;—want of judgment and persever- 
ance in improving and cultivating our lands. But 
some of you, perhaps, will say—‘‘any quack can 
inform us that we are sick; but the one,—the great 
thing needful—is, to tell us how to get well.” If you 
will not think me presumptuous, I will venture to of- 
fer a few prescriptions, which I am well persuaded 
all would think infallible who would give themselves 
a fair chance of testing their efficacy by actual expe- 
riment. I mean infallible in curing, or effectually 
counteracting that most annoying epidemic called 
“hard times.” Some possibly may think the pro- 
posed remedy harder than the disease itself, and chil- 
dren-like, refuse to swallow it;—just as certain in- 
valids who are destitute of every thing resembling 
self-control, prefer to linger out a miserable exis- 
tence, under some fatal distemper, rather than take 
the unpalatable medicine which would effect their 
cure. But let me proceed to my prescription: it is first: 

To spend annually less,—even if it be only ten 
cents, than your annual income. 

2ndly. To bestow more of your silver on real, sub- 
stantial agricultural improvements, than on your table 
and travelling equipages. 

Srdly. Never to misapply the term “realizing pro- 
perty,” so as to make it mean (what is often meant,) 
an investment of money in plate, jewelry, and cost- 
ly liquors. 

4thly. To persuade your sons, and daughters too, 
that there is really nothing disgraceful in domestic 
and manual labor; but much that conduces both to 
health and comfort, especially when taken in the 
open air. 

5thly. Teach them also, if possible, that the two 
great objects of clothing—are, first, bodily comfort, 
secondly, a decent, becoming appearance, and that 
both may certainly be attained at much less than half 
their present cost. 

6thly. Beg, beseech, implore your boys to believe, 
that to fit themselves for the various duties of agri- 
culturists, they must endeavor to acquire not only a 
knowledge of the profession in all its branches; but 
habits of industry, sobriety, economy, integrity, and 
moral rectitude, as absolutely indispensable to their 
success. 

7thly. Convince your girls, if you can, even at 
the risk of being deemed by the fashionable world— 
queer, singular, stingy old curmudgeons, that their 
heads may be exceedingly empty and useless within, 
although externally loaded with as many jewels and 

other expensive ornaments, as would buy a large 
farm;—teaeh them too, that their most honorable oe- 
cupations are to assist their mothers in household con- 
cerns;—that the strumming of harps and pianos as a 
principal employment;—the dancing quadrilles and 
waltzes as the perfection of aceomplishment; and 
annually to consume half their time in stated migra- 
tions north and south,—like so many birds uf passage 
searching for their appropriate food, cannot by any 
allowable use of fanguage be deemed worthy of mo- 
ral, rational, accountable beings, who have intel- 
jects to cultivate, numerous domestic as well as moral 
duties to fulfil;—but, above all, immortal souls to be 
saved. 

Lastly, for ourselves, let us strive hard to resist 
that wide spread infatuation—the offspring of igno- 
rance, self-conceit, and its natural ‘associate, obstina- 
cy—which leads us to imagine that no useful know- 
Yedge in husbandry ean be gained from books, but 
that every thing of the kind must be, either orally 
handed down from father to son, without a shadow of 
change; or self-acquired by actual expetiment. Let 


us then study books on agricultural subjects, as well 
as practice the various means and processes which 
the experience of others, united with our own, has de- 
monstrated to be essential to its prosperity. Let us 
cherish our Society as a source of mutual instruc- 
tion,—imutual benefit, as furnishing the best oppor- 


tunity for interchanging our opinions and our know- 
ledge in regard to all matters connected with our pro- 
fession; and providing the most practicable channel 
through which to diffuse over the limits of our Socie- 
ty all the information relative to our vocation, that 
we may have acquired since our first organization. 
Before I conclude, let me call your attention from 
these generalities to certain particulars, upon the re- 
gular and faithful observance of which, the very ex- 
istence of our Society seems to me to depend. We 
must, indeed tgs must, if possible, hereafter act in di- 
rect opposition to the too common, but fatal adage, 
that “every body’s business is nobody’s business.” 
Each member must so far consider the general af- 
fairs of the Society his own individual concern, as 
not to wait fora specific resolution or order to do 
something for it; but must be at all times ready and 
willing to exert himself in whatever way he can, to 
promote its objects. ‘That all the inhabitants of this 
town—whether members of our Society or not, have 
a deep interest in its continuance and prosperity, is a 
fact so obvious, as hardly to require to be stated; yet 
a strange apathy seems to prevail on the subject; as 
much indeed, asif it were perfectly immaterial wheth- 
er, in our corporate capacity, we live or die: hence 
there are many who are still out of our Society. 
Pardon me, fellow-citizens, if I say, that this appears 
altogether inexcusable;—at least, if it be inexeusable 
for men to neglect their own palpable interests, when 
so plainly seen even by themselves. As regards our 
country members, let me ask them, what better op- 
eepey| could they wish for selling and buying any 
kind of live stock, or agricultural implements, if they 
would only agree, one and all, to make a fair, as well 
as a show at those meetings? What better opportu- 
nity could they make to purchase their fall anc win- 
ter goods, in all cases wherein they procure them 
here? What more social and agreeable meeting 
could they seek, or so conveniently find with their 
brother-agriculturists, scattered over so wide zn ex- 
tent of country, as seldom to be likely to meet at all, 
except upon such occasions? Are these methods to 
be utterly disregarded, of drawing closer the cards of 
union between all the members of the same profes- 
sional family? Shall agriculturists alone, of all the 
professions, follow their vocation without any con- 
cert, any co-operation whatever for mutual instruc- 
tion, mutual promotion and defence of our common 
interests? 

I entreat you my hearers, one and all, to bestow 
on these suggestions, at least so much of your seri- 
ous thoughts, as will enable you to estimate them for 
what they are worth, be that little or much. If you 
will, I am persuaded you will never let it be said of 
this part of 1 Virginia, that she is utterly incompetent 
to sustain any thing of such great general interest, as 
a well organized agricultural society:—that her citi- 
zens are too indolent, too selfish for such institu- 
tions long to exist among them; and that although 
the natural capabilities, of our soil are better than 
those of the eastern states—our inducements to seek 
improvement in our profession greater, from our be- 
ing more exclusively an agricultural people; yet that 
no effort to unite us in any plan or system of co-ope- 
ration and mutual labor tur the good of the whole, 
can have more than a very short-lived, and rickety 
existence. Let me again beseech you, my agricuitural 
brethren, to avoid, if possible, so hateful a reproach. 
Nothing is wanting but a very moderate portion of 
that public spirit which so laudably sustains in the 
most flourishing condition the numerous agricultural 
societies in our sister states to the north and east. 
This spirit would enable us, before we part, to re- 
solve, and to fulfil the resolution, that each member 
shaH hereafter, not only give us his personal atten- 
dance, but contribute something towards the reputa- 
ble support of our institution, either by written details 
of well authenticated, successful experiments in hus- 
bandry, of his own or neighbors’ making; or by exhi- 





- —<— 
or sume articles of family manufacture. ‘That the 
ladies will do their part, and do it admirably well, | 
have no doubt whatever; for their exhibitions ¢ 
household manufactures have increased in interest gt 
each succeeding show. Let their husbands co-op. 
rate with equal zeal, equal ability, and we need neve 
despair of the most gratifying and highly praise. 
worthy results.—What little Jcan do towards the 


at the service of the Society,so long as life ang 
health permit me to do‘any thing for them. With 
this assurance I beg you to accept, both as privat, 
individuals, and as members of our association, my 
earnest wishes for your continual success. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
WHEAT. 


Mr. Fessenpen,—In the two last numbers of the 
New England Farmer, your readers have been fy. 
vored with some observations relative to fallen leaves 
as @manure. Permit me to throw in a word not al. 
together unconnected with this subject. 

The opinion is very prevalent in various parts of 
the Commonwealth, that wheat can be raised only on 
new land—that after it has been improved for a short 
time, this species of grain cannot be sown with any 


that the cultivation of wheat has almost ceased. If 
the owner of a tract of wood lands find occasion to 
clear up a portion of it, he will then sow this piece 
of ground with wheat with as much confidence of 
success as in any other part of his agricultural pur. 
suits, and he seldom fails of a suitable reward. His 
wheat grows, it comes to maturity, he gathers a fair 
crop. Now what is the reason that we succeed in 
obtaining good crops of wheat upon new land, but 
fail upon the old—upon that which has been long 
under cultivation? ‘That we succeed in either case, 
affords satisfactory evidence that there is nothing in 
our climate, the peculiarity of our seasons, or the 
nature of our soil, which renders it indispensable that 
we should depend upon our southern or westem 
neighbors for this necessary article of food. Must it 
not then be attributed to improper management or to 
neglect in preparing our soil for this particular kind 
of grain? I am strongly inclined to the opinion, and 
thus far I should like to see the experiment fully 
tried, that in every part of the state where wheat 


ed upon land that has been long under improvement. 
‘That the principal cause of failure in the latter case 
has arisen from having exhausted the soil of that 
particular kind of aliment which is adapted to the 
growth and nourishment of wheat. 

New land is filled with vegetable manure. The 
leaves of the forest have perished upon the soil and 
rendered it rich, lively, mellow and easily pulveris- 


and they would again produce similar results. It is 
true that we cannot restore the soil to the same state, 
by the application of the same kind of vegetable ma- 
nure, yet we can approximate towards it, we can em- 
ploy a substitute, we can enrich our lands, we can 
make applications of vegetable substances, and I have 
yet to learn that the leaves of the forest are more 
congenial to the palate of this plant than other vege- 
tables. If the land is in a good state of cultivation, 
a crop of clover, or any other kind of grass, ploughed 
in, decomposed and mixed with the soil, may answer 
the purpose as well as rotten leaves. In my own 
experience, I have not often found it necessary to 
turn in a crop of grass, especially upon lands that 
are sown with artificial grasses. In the repeated 
ploughing of these lands, the soil has become so far 


tion of the roots and blades of the grass, as to afford 
sufficient nutriment to the crop of wheat. 





biting some live-stock, some agricultural implement; 


I have cultivated this species of grain, every year, 


promotion of our views and objects shall always by | 
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prospect of success. The consequence has been, | 





can be raised upon new land, it must to equal advan. | 
tage and with the like probability of success, be rais- | 


ed. Restore the soil of your old fields to this state |. 





saturated with vegetable manure by the decomposi- | 
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last five and twenty years, and have been as 
pode in this as in any other branch of husban- 
dry. My crops have averaged between 20 and $0 
bushels an acre, and have sometimes risen higher; 
twice during that period, my crop has been sadly 
blasted. I have found the red bearded wheat the 
most sure. ‘This has never failed me entirely; when 
the white wheat from Genessee has proved worth- 
less. My course is briefly this. I have five fields 
which I stack down to cloverand herds grass. Late 
in the autumn of every year,I plough up one of 
them, and unless feed has been short and scarce, turn 
in the whole of the aftermath. The next spring, 
I manure the land, and plant with corn or potatoes, 
taking care not to disturb the sod unnecessarily dur- 
ing the cultivation of this crop. As soon as the corn 
has arrived toa sufficient degree of maturity, it is 
removed from the ground. The best is then plough- 
ed a little deeper than before, in order that the sward 
may be brought near the surface, and subjected to 
the operation of the harrow, &e., until ‘it is suffici- 
ently pulverised and mixed with the soil. I should 
choose to have the wheat sown as early as is practi- 
cable after the 20th of September, but the season and 
other circumstances have frequently prevented its 
completion, until early in October. I have gathered 
a good crop, when it was sown as late as the tenth 
of the latter month. The land is then stacked down 
with grass, with the wheat. 

I do not know that my observations or experience 
will be of any value to others, but I confess that it 
has often given me pain to see my brother farmers 

0 to the merchant and buy a barrel of flour, when 
they ought to have twenty barrels of their own rais- 
ing to sell. * §.. 

West Springfield, Nov. S0, 1830. 


(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
GRASSES. 
Results of several attempts to Cultivate Foreign 
Grasses in the upper part of Georgia; by C. 

Dear Sir,—Circumstances, unnecessary here to re- 
peat, prevented my earlier acknowledging the receipt 
of your favor. I feel much gratified by your oblig- 
ing offer of forwarding to me the native grass seed; 
I shall endeavour to give it a fair trial, and in due 
time notify you of the result. I regret I cannot give 
you more satisfactory information relative to the other 
grasses which I have at different times attempted to 
cultivate. About ten years ago I procured from Phi- 
ladelphia, red and white clover, Herd’s and orchard 

seeds, all of which I sowed at the proper sea- 
son, and in svitable ground. The seeds all came up 
well, and at first looked promising, except the Herd’s 
grass, which I attributed to its being too long kept, 
or, perhaps, not being sufficiently matured when cut; 
before the ensuing autumn, however, the clover near- 
ly all disappeared, owing, I presume, to the heat of 
the sun and long continued droughts, so frequent in 
our southern climate. I ought before to have said 
that it was sown among wheat in the winter, so that 
it was well protected while young. The orchard 
grass was sown in the same manner and at the same 
time; stood the summer well, and produced a tolera- 
ble crop. The next spring very little of it came A 
and before the end of the summer, scarcely a stalk 
was to be seen. The little that came up of the 
Herd’s grass did well; the second year it spread and 
took possession of the spot where it was sown, 
where it yet remains, although no attention has ever 
been paid to it. 

In 1824, I made a second trial with white clover, 
orchard grass, and a kind called feather grass, the re- 
sult was the same as before. The same yearI pro- 
cured some of the Guinea grass seed, of the West 
Indies, which I planted in drills contiguous to my 
milking pen; it came up well, grew luxuriantly, and 
bore cutting four times during the summer; unfortu- 
nately, neither cattle nor horses would eat it, unless 


in a very tender and succulent state, and even then 
very sparingly. : 

I have thus, at your request, given a brief sketch 
of the few trials I made to cultivate the ses above 
alluded to. My object was to procure a kind of vigo- 
rous growth, suitable to cut three or four times in the 
summer, to feed my milking cows morning and even- 
ing—that it should be permanent—that if sown for 
pasturage it might answer for that purpose, spring 
and fall, when no other is to be had. Of the kinds 
above enumerated, the Guinea and Herd’s grass seem 
best calculated to answer the purpose. ‘The only 
objection to the first, is the one alluded to, and, per- 
haps, when pasturage is scarce, this might be got 
over, as we know taste is the creature of habit, both 
cattle and horses might in time get accustomed to it. 
Mules, it is said, are fond of it, and to those plan- 
ters who principally work those animals, I should 
think it particularly valuable. The Herd’s grass 
would, in my opinion, if sown on low ground, not 
too wet, answer for meadow as well as pasturage in 
the spring and fall, observing not to suffer cattle to 
run over it in wet weather, so as to injure it with 
their hoofs. Notwithstanding both attempts to culti- 
vate the clover and orchard grass failed, yet I, a few 
years since, knew a lot in the vicinity sown with red 
clover, which bore four cuttings during the summer; 
it was, however, on ground highly manured, and 
which the subsequent year brought at the rate of 
eleven or twelve barrels of corn to the acre; hence I 
conclude that on rich ground in wet seasons, it may 
sometimes succeed, but the objections before stated 
forbid the idea of its ever being generally cultivated 
in this climate. 

On the other subjects of your inquiry I have not 
had sufficient experience to arrive at any certain con- 
clusion, so as to justify my giving an opinion; for 
although an old man, I am but a young planter, and 
that on a very limited scale. 

Very respectfully, dear sir, your obed’t wm, 


Clarke County, Oct. 15, 1830. 





(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
GREEN WEEDS. 


On the Advantages of Listing down Green Weeds 
in August and September; by W. W. Hazzarp. 


When experiment increases our experience, and 
suggests a remedy for error, it is judicious, nay, re- 
quisite, Mr. Editor, that a communicative disposition 
should promulgate the benefit to all; as a selfish 
mind would check improvement by appropriating to 
its exclusive advantage the results of useful observa- 
tion. 

We should strive to be better and wiser, not only 
for ourselves, but for our family, for the little com- 
munity in which we move, and for the great com- 
munity of our country. Be not surprized, Mr. Edi- 
dor, at the order in which I place these objects; 
whatever order divines or moralists who contemplate 
the divers duties obligatory on men may place them 
in, this is the order they hold in nature, and I have 
always thought that we might lead ourselves and 
others to private virtue and public good more effec- 
tually by a due observance of this order, than by 
most of those sublime refinements that pervert it. 

“Self-love but served the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake: 

The centre mov’d, a circle straight succeeds; 

Another still, and still another spreads: 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace, 

His country next, and next all human race.” 

It is urged, Mr. Editor, with some force and plau- 
sibility, that listing in green weeds, (the drusen of 
German Agriculturists,) is injurious to the cotton 
plant, (our gi ium herbaccum, and once the 
“golden fleece” of the south,) first, because it col- 
lected a quantity of dry trashy material under the 


descend to the earth, or perish in the tardy and with- 

ering operation: Secondly, because the pith, or medulla, 
of most weeds, are the winter habitation of those in- 

sects which, in spring, were supposed to ascend the 
roots, feed on the alburnum, produce disease in the 

plant, and prematurely terminate its existence by; 
rust; and, lastly, it is conjectnred that listing in 

green weeds would form a hot-bed, congenial to an 

abundant generation of cut-worm and papillo, the 

first so destructive to the young plant, while the lat- 
ter devours the whole, as soon as itassumes the form 

of a caterpillar. 

Objections sustained by such plausible arguments 
induced me to avoid, as much as possible, the practice 
of weedlisting; but last spring we determined to list 

in all the weeds on one half of the field, and burn off 
the rest; as we found the listing very tough, our 

land being of a marly quality, and therefore the very 

kind that is most enriched by the fermentation of 
green-weed list. 

Torrents of rain, succeeded by a scorching sun, 

and sometimes a continued drought, suddenly ar- 
rested by a tornado, or a heavy fall of rain and hail, 
were causes calculated to produce all those evil ef- 
fects the most gloomy or specious theorist could have 
conjectured, might be the result of weed-listing this 
year; nevertheless, Mr. Editor, it is perceptible that 
the cotton planted on the weed-listed beds, is from 
one to two, and even three feet higher, in some 
places, than that planted in the same field where the 
fire passed over before listing. The former is not 
now more infected with rust than the latter, and it is 
believed that if the gale had not lessened the pro- 
duction, the weed-list would yield something like 
double the quantity of the burnt list. 

This experiment has so confirmed us in the vast 
utility of listing in green weeds, that we have chop- 
ped down all the weeds in one field, and are now en- 
gaged in listing the whole, with a division of hands, 


j whenever we can draw off the labour from cotton- 


picking; and practical experience has again convine- 
ed me, that covering the vines of root potatoes with 
earth, along the sides of the beds, and cutting below 
where they are covered for slip potatoes, is a great 
improvement, to the ize and bearing of our root crop. 
I have, also, Scertained that the cow-pea planted 
subsequently to the full moonin July, is more pro- 
ductive than at the same period in June, and if 
planted previous to the full, will produce an exube- 
rant vine with few pods. 

From the time of Abel, who sacrificed “the first- 
lings of his flock” to propitiate the seasons, until the 
present day, there are strong superstitions connected 
with agriculture, that might be amusing to some and 
instructive to other of your readers. 

The Egyptians were so sensible of the blessings of 
husbandry, that they ascribed its invention to super- 
human agency, and even carried their gratitude to 
such an absurd excess, as to worship an ox for his 
services as a labourer. Cato, the censor, who was 
celebrated as a statesman, orator and general, having 
conquered nations and governed provinces, is said to 
have derived his highest and most durable honours 
from writing a voluminous work on agriculture, and 
the Georgics of Virgil, the majesty of verse and har- 
mony of numbers, add dignity and grace to the most 
useful of ali topics. He illustrates the importance of 
“thorough tillage” by the following apologue: a vine- 
dresser had two daughters and a vineyard; when the 
eldest married he gave her a third portion, notwith- 
standing he had the same quantity of fruit as former- 
ly. When his youngest daughter was married, he 
gave her half of what remained, still the produce of 
his vineyard was undiminished. This result was in 
consequence of bestowing as much labour on the half, 
as he had done on the whole; and here Jet me in- 
quire if it would not be more conducive to our inter- 
est to plant less cotton, and devote more attention to 
it,and grow a sufficiency of grain to supply our 








tap root of a delicate plant, through which it must 


wants, that the proceeds of 2 cotton crop may be ap- 
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plied to other purposes than the purchase of this in- 
dispensable article? 

Let us look around and we will find the planter 
who pursues this syStem, is, for the most part, easy 
in his circumstances; while those who adopt an op- 
posite course are not always comfortable. ; 

I will now conclude this article, Mr. Editor, with 
the hope that it may not be tedious, and with a brief 
notice of one of the most prominent benefits and im- 
provements which modern science has contributed to 
the art of agriculture, from that valuable lexicon, the 
‘«“Americana:” “Fields,” it says, “may be so foul 
with weeds as to require a fallow, but not what is 
too often understood by that term in this country. In 
England, when a farmer is compelled to fallow a 
field, he lets the weeds grow into blossom, and then 
turns them down; in America, a fallow means a field 
where the produce is a crop of weeds running to 
seed, instead of a crop of grain.” Now this is the 
very evil I wish to counteract, by turning down my 
weeds in a list at this season, when luxuriant vege- 
tation and blooming weeds will moulder away into a 
nourishing pabulum for our cotton plants during the 
heat of summer and the decline of autumn; and if I 
can prevail on my brother planters to try this cheap 
mode of renovating an impoverished soil, 1 shall be 
gratified, and think you will excuse me for imposing 
this tax upon your patience. 

I salute you with respect and esteem. 
W. W. Hazzarp. 

West Point, St. Simon’s Island, Sept. 1830. 








HORTICULTURE. 








(From the New York Farmer and Hort. Repository.) 
PINES AND SPRUCES. 
Variety and Uses of the Pines and Spruces; pre- 


pared from Michaux’s North American Sylva. 
By the Epvrror of the N. ¥. Farmer. 


Red Pine, Pinus rubra. 'This species of the pine 
is found as far south as the Hudson river, and extends 
to the regions north of Lake Superior. It grows to 
the height of 70 or 80 feet, and in diameter two feet. 
The trunk is of a uniform size for two thirds of its 
length. The bark is of a clearer red than other spe- 
cies in the U. States. The leaves are of a dark green, 
fh or G inches long. ‘The cones are about two inches 
long. The concentrated circles are crowned, and the 
wood exhibits a fine cumpact grain. It is rendered 
heavy by the resinous matter it contains,and is highly 
esteemed for strength and durability, and is used in 
ship building, particularly for the decks ot vessels, fur- 
nishing planks forty feet long without knots, When 
freed trom its sap it makesdurable pumps. 
Grey Pine, Pinus rupestris. 1n Nova Scotia and 
Maine this is called Scrub pine. In the vicinity of 
Hudson Bay, a few individuals are seen growing in 
the crevices of the rocks, but not reaching a height 
to exceed three feet. ‘The cones are about two inches 
long, of a grey color. The Canadians boil these 
cones, and drink the water for colds. aa 
Yellow Pine, Pinus mitis. This tree is widely 
diffused throughout North America. In the Carolinas 
and in Georgia, it is called Spruce or short-leaved 
pine. This is a beautiful tree, having a pyramidical 
summit. It attains, in New Jersey and Maryland, a 
height of 50 or 60 feet, and is-of ‘a diameter of 15 to 
18 inches. In Virginia, the trunk is often 5 or 6 feet 
in clxcumference. ‘The leaves 4 or 5 inches long, are 
fine, flexible, hollowed on the inner surface, of a dark 
green, and united in pairs. The cones do not exceed 


an inch and a half in length. ‘The concentrated cir- 
cles of the wood are six times more numerous in a 

iven space, than those of the Pitch and Loblolly 
Pines. The sap part of the wood seldom exceeds 
two anda half inches. The heart is fine grained 
and moderately resinous. This tree is much used in 
building houses, for fluors, casings, doors, wainscots, 





and sashes ef windows. It is also used in ship build- 
ing for decks, masts, yards, and beams. That from 
New Jersey and Maryland is finer grained, and 
stronger than that growing on the richer lands of the 
Delaware river. It is quite an article of exportation 
to the West Indies. ‘Turpentine and tar are obtained 
from it with considerable labor. ; 

New Jersey Pine, Pinus inops. 'This tree grows 
in the sandy soil of the southern part of N. Jersey. 
It is also found in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Pennsylvania. Sometimes it reaches 30 or 40 feet in 
height, and 12 or 15 inches in diameter. The tree 
contains too much sap to make it valuable. ; 

Table Mountain Pine, Pinus pungens. 'This tree 
receives its name from the ‘Table Mountain in N. Ca- 
rolina, which is its exclusive locality. ‘The height 
of this pine is about 40 or 50 feet. ‘The buds are re- 
sinous, and the cones three by two inches. 

Long-leaved Pine, Pinus australis. ‘This tree is 
known by several other names, as Yellow, Pitch, 
Broom, and Southern Pine. In the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, and the Floridas, it extends over a tract more 
than 600 miles long, and 100 broad. ‘The mean sta- 
ture of the Long-leaved pine is 60 or 70 feet, with a 
diameter of 15 ur 18 inches for two thirds of its 
height. ‘The leaves are about one ivot long, of a 
beautiful brilliant green, three united in the same 
sheath. On the young shoots the leaves are so long 
as to be used by the negroes for brooms. The buds 
are very large, but not resinous. ‘The cones, seven 
or eight inches in length, sometimes contain seeds in 
abundance, which are voraciously eaten by wild tur- 
keys, swine, and squirrels. ‘This pine has but little 
sap. ‘The wood is fine grained, susceptable of a po- 
lish, and very durable. It is very extensively used, 
for building houses and for naval architecture. For 
decks it is preferred to the true yellow pine. In Li- 
verpool, where it is called Georgia pine, it is sold 
from 25 to 30 per cent. higher than any other from 
the U. States. Most of the resinous matter con- 
sumed in the U. States, is obtained from this tree. 
There are six kinds of resinous products, turpentine, 
scrapings, spirit of turpentine, rosin, tar, and pitch. 
The two last are delivered in their natural state; the 
others are modified by the agency of fire in certain 
modes of preparation. ‘Turpentine is the sap of the 
tree obtained by making incisions in the trunk of the 
tree. ‘The scrapings is a coating of the sap which 
becomes solid. Spirits of turpentine is made by dis- 
tilling turpentine in large copper retorts. ‘Ihe resi- 
duum of this distillation is rosin. ‘Tar is made from 
fallen and dead trees,cut up in small pieces, and 
made into kilns similar to those for making charcoal. 
Pitch is tar reduced by evaporation. 

Pond Pine, Pinus serotina. 'This tree abounds in 
the maritime districts of the southern states. The 
leaves are five or six inches in length, the cones two 
and a half inches long, and commonly in opposite 
pairs. ‘The height of the tree rarely exceeds 35 or 
40 feet. Owing to the great quantity of the sap, the 
tree is but lightly estimated. 

Pitch Pine, Pinus rigida. This is sometimes call- 
ed Black Pine. It is found more or less abundantly 
throughout the U. States. In Vermont it is found to 
the height of 12 or 15 feet; on the ridges of the Al- 
leghany 35 to 40; and in the swamps or lower parts 
ot N. Jersey and Maryland 70 or 80 feet. The bark 
is thick, blackish, and deeply furrowed. The tree is 
remarkable for the number of its branches, which oc- 
cupy two thirds of the trunk. On mountains and 
gravelly lands the wood is compact, heavy, and sur- 
charged with resin; in swamps, on the contrary, it 
is light, soft, and composed almost entirely of sap. 

‘That on the Alleghanies is esteemed superior to 
others for the flours of houses that are frequently 
washed. This tree formerly abounded in the New- 
England states, from which, in the year 1705, con- 
siderable tar was exported to England under a pre- 
mium of one pound sterling for eight barrels. 

Loblolly Pine, Pinus taeda. This is often called 





White Pine. It is found throughout the lower 

of the southern states. In Virginia, lands that have 
been exhausted by tillage are exclusively covered 
with this species of pine. For five or six mile | 
around Charleston, S. C. the Loblolly occupies the 
soil. ‘The leaves are fine, six inches long, thre 
united together. The cones are four inches lon 
The height of the tree exceeds 80 feet, with a dia. 
meter of two or three feet. The trunks often afford | 
cylinders of 50 feet, clear of knots, but in those of 
the diameter of two or three feet, the alburnum or 
sap part is often 30 inches. For fuel, it is often sold 
one third less than the long leaved pine. It affords | 
turpentine in abundance, except when on dry soils 
with slow growth, it is considered an inferior pine, 

; White Pine, Pinus strobus. In New-Hampshire 
it receives the secondary names of Apple and Sapling 
Pine. ‘The leaves are five fold and four inches long. 
The cones are four or five inches in length, peduncv- 
lated, and pendulous. It prevails most abundantly 
between the 43d and 47th degrees, but is found jp 
favorable situations further south. ‘These trees some- 
times attain to the height of 150, and even 180 feet, 
having a diameter of four to five feet. The wood of 
this species is used in greater quantities, and for 
more diversified purposes than any other of the Ame- 
rican pines. It has but little strength, gives a feeble 
hold to nails, and swells by humidity, yet it is dura. 





ble, light, easily wrought, and free from knots, fur- | 


nishes boards of great width, and is abundant and 
cheap. 

Mr. Michaux states that the influence of soil is 
greater upon resinous than upon leafy trees. ‘Thisia 
particularly the case with white pine. A light, 
deep, and humid soil is favorable. ‘hroughout the 
northern states, seven-tenths of the houses, except 
the large cities, are of wood, three quarters of which, 
estimated at 500,000, are built of this tree. It is 
used for ornamental works, such as cornices, friezes, 
and mouldings. It receives gilding well, and is 
therefore used for the frames of looking glasses and 
pictures. 

Black or Double Spruce, Abies nigra. This tree 
is most abundant between the 44th and 53d degrees 
of latitude, and 55th and 75th of longitude. The 
leaves are of a dark gloomy green, only four lines in 
length, attached singly to the surface of the branch- 
es. ‘The flowers appear at the extremity of the 
twigs, and succeeded by small reddish oval cones. 
The height to which this tree attains in a favorable 
soil, is 70 or 80 feet. The trunk, unlike that of the 
pines, is smooth, remarkable for its perpendicular as- 
cension, and for its regular diminution from its base 
to itssummit. ‘The distinguishing properties of the 
Black Spruce are strength, lightness, and elasticity. 
It is very generally used for spars. The knees of 
vessels are also sometimes made of this tree. Great 
quantities of spruce boards are exported to the West 
Indies and to England. From the young branches, 
the drink known by the name of spruce beer is ob- 
tained. 

_ White or single Spruce. Abies alba. 'This species 
is indigenous to the same districts of country as the 
preceding, extending, however, farther south. The 
leaves of this kind are longer, more pointed than 
those of the Black Spruce, and of a pale bluish 
green. The cones are of a lengthened oval, two 
inches long. ‘This tree rarely exceeds 50 feet in 
height. ‘The wood is inferior to the black, and snaps 
more in burning. ‘The fibres of the roots deprived of 
their pellicle, are used to stitch together canoes of 
birch bark. ‘The branches when used for beer, com- 
municate an unpleasant odour. Producing a fine 
contrast with the darker foliage of other spruces, it 
, eee a valuable ornament for parks and gar- 
ens. 

Hemlock Spruce, Abies canadensis. In Canada it 
is known by the French name Pérusse. It is most 
common in the northern states, extending to Hudson 
Bay. This tree attains the height of 70 or 80 feet, 
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with a circumference of 6 to 9 feet. ‘The leaves are 
6 or 8 lines long, flat, and numerous. Owing to the 
symmetrical arrangement of the branches and to its 
tufted foliage, this tree has an elegant appearance, In 
a favorable soil, and less than thirty feet high. 
Though very abundant, it is of secondary importance, 
except its bark which is extensively used for tanning. 
It decays rapidly when used for external covering. It 
is much firmer than white pine, and is used in Maine 
for threshing floors, and very generally for lathes. In 
the latter form it is exported to England. Posts for 
fence made of it will last about fifteen years. ‘The 
bark for tanning is not so good as that of the oak, but 
both together are said to be better than either alone. 

American Silver Fir, Abies balsamifera. ‘This is 
often called Fir Balsam, and Balsam of Gilead. ‘This 
is a native of the colder regions of our country, but 
is found on the higher parts of North Carolina. It 
grows to the height of 40 feet. ‘The leaves are 6 or 
8 lines long, and inserted singly on the sides and on 
the ends of the branches. ‘They are of a bright 
green above, and silvery white beneath. The cones, 
always directed upwards, are four or five inches long. 
The wood is light, slightly resinous, with a yellow- 
ish heart. Resin is extracted by incisions in the 
body of the tree. The fresh turpentine is a greenish 
transparent fluid, and recommended in certain stages 
of pulmonary consumption. The Silver Fir of Ku- 
rope is analogous to this, but has longer leaves, larger 
cones, and grows to a greater height. ‘The true 
Balm of Gilead is from the Amyris Gileadensis, a 
very different vegetable, a native of Asia. 

The most striking difference between the Pine and 
the Spruce, is in the arrangement of the foliage; the 
leaves of the pine, resembling coarse thread, vary in 
length in different species, 4nd are united to the num- 
ber two, three or five in the same sheath; those of 
the spruces, on the contrary, are only a few lines 
long, and attached singly around the branches or 
upon opposite sides. 


(From Prince’s Pomological Manual.) 


PEARS. 
Francrpang. Pr.cat. Roz. Coze. 
Franchipane. Duh. P. cat. 25 ed. 


This pear is of very regular form, measuring thir- 
ty to thirty-three lines in height and twenty-two to 
twenty-five lines in its greatest diameter, with a 
stem always rather short, rarely exceeding six or 
eight lines in length, and much larger at the extre- 
mity where it unites to the tree. The skin is a 
lemon colour on the shade side, but red next the sun, 
and scattered almost entirely over with greyish 
specks; the flesh is half-melting, of a rich and agree- 
able flavour, accompanied by a little sharpness; the 
fruit attains to maturity in September, and its title 
originated from a real or imaginary resemblance in 
the taste to the kind of French pastry called Franchi- 


pane. 
Brown Bevrre. Pr. cat. Mil. For. Pom. Mag. 


Coze. 


This is one of the choisest fruits our gardens can 
boast, and it has been justly remarked, that there 
can scarcely be found any pear of autumn or winter 
that is superior to it. In England, however, it is not 
sufficiently hardy to bear as a standard, and they are 
under the consequent necessity of training it as a 
wall-fruit. Its period of ripening is about the end of 
September, and it will not keep very long. 

In Fessenden’s American Gardener it is remarked, 
that this ‘is in Boston the prince of pears, but of no 
value in the country unless on walls, or in gardens 
sheltered by walls and hills.” 

From these considerations it would appear prefer- 
able, that the trees be low set, in order that they may 
be trained accordingly. ‘The growth of the tree is 
slow, straggling, and irregular, and when young it is 


and well formed standard, from which cause it arises 
that trees of this variety and of the Gansels Berga 
mot, which grows in a similar manner, when sent 
from the nurseries, have so ill shapen and indifferent 
an appearance. 
The Brown, Red and Golden Beurrés, which have 
been described by numeroug authors as distinct, and 
the Beurré gris doré and rouge, which have been 
separately applied as distinct titles, are identically 
the same fruit; and the Pomological Magazine fol- 
lows the correct course long since adopted by the in- 
telligent French writers, of uniting them all under 
one head. ; 
The Pomological Magazine, however, pays a high 
compliment to Duhamel for making known these 
facts of the several titles being synonymous, when 
by referring to the De la Quintinye, it will be seen 
they were already promulgated ere Duhamel was in 
existence, and had been repeated by Evelyn in 1693. 
It can readily be judged how much this measure of 
proper arrangement was called for in England, as 
adopted in the Magazine referred to, when we see 
that even in the seventh edition of Forsyth, which 
purports to be and really is greatly improved upon 
the previous editions, this pear is described under no 
less than four distinct heads, the descriptions all va- 
trying from each other. 

The following description given in the magazine 
referred to, being very precise, I have extracted it: 

““Wood, moderately strong, short jointed, flexuose, 
very apt to become cankered; but if healthy, of a 
bright reddish chestnut colour, dotted with pale 
brown: leaves rather large, ovate-oblong, tapering to 
the point, folded together, irregularly and obscurely 
toothed; petioles nearly an inch long; stipules often 
as long as the petiole; flowers, opening early, middle 
sized; petals, obovate, tapering into the claw, very 
little tinged with red; fruit, variable in shape, size, 
and colour, generally large, obovate, tapering to the 
stalk, which is usually from half an inch to an inch 
long, thick and fleshy at its union with the spur, and 
thickening obliquely into the fruit; eye, somewhat 
open, placed in a shallow depression; skin, soft, but 
not smooth, of a greenish golden yellow, appearing 


middle sized, ovate dblong, a little waved, nearly en- 
tire on the old wood, slightly serrated towards the 
extremity of the young shoots, of a rich dark green . 
colour; fruit, turbinate, on am average three and # 
half inches long and two and three fourths wide at 
the broadest part, the stalk measuring one inch in 
-length; there is a contraction towards the setting on 
of the stalk; skin, a delicate pale green, very slightly 
dotted with russet, which becomes a deeper yellow 
when ripe; flesh, whitish, firm, very juicy, perfectly 
melting, without any grittiness, and of a very extra- 
ordinary rich, sweet, high flavoured quality.” 


Bevrre Diet. VanMons. Pr. cat. Lond. hort. 
cat. Pom. Mag. 


This very large and exce)lent fruit was introduced 
into this country from the Netherlands, about the 
same time that it was sent to England.. The fullow- 
ing descriptive remarks are from the Pomologi 
Magazine, which contains a very admirable figure .of 
the fruit. ' 

“This noble pear was raised by Dr. Van Mons, at 
Louvain, and by him named in honor of Dr. A. F. A. 
Diel, one of the most distinguished of the German 
pomologists. Its great merit, independent: of iis ex- 
cellence, is its fertility, both when trained oma wall 
and as a standard. Its period of maturity is the end 
of November, and it keeps well till the beginning of 
January. It is of the first rank among desert pears. 
The tree is a free grower, and acquires considerable 
size. 

“The wood is long, strong, flexuose, olive green, 
with a few scattered oval spots of an ash color; at the 
ends covered with down; when old becoming light 
grey; leaves large, either roundish or broadly cordate, 
smooth; fruit about the size and figure of the Summer 
Bonchretien, without the protuberances of that varie- 
ty; it is much swollen a littleabove the middle, going 
off to the eye either abruptly or gradually, and’ taper- 
ing straight to the stalk, without any contraction of 
figure; when in perfection it is three inches broad and 

four inches long; skin, when the fruit is first gather- 
ed, bright green, changing in a short time to a bgight 
orange, with little trace of russet,; and its dots upon 
fruit from standard trees are usually surrounded with 





through a thin covering of russet; on the sunny side 
sometimes reddish brown: flesh, white, greenish next 
the skin, with some greenish veins through it, melt- 
ing, buttery, juicy, rich, and excellent, but some- 
times rather gritty.” 


Bevrre D’anemperG Pr. Cat. Lond. hort. 
trans. Pom, Mag. 

This very excellent variety was introduced into 
our country, from Flanders, about eight years since, 
and has become pretty widely disseminated through- 
out the middle and eastern states of the union. ‘The 
Gloux Morceau, which was sent to England from 
Flanders at the same time with this, has been culti- 
vated in several English nurseries and private collec- 
tions for this kind, and in some instances the error 


“This pear is truly characterised in the Horticul- 


head of all the pears in cultivation.’ 


ally cultivated as a dwarf, being 
ceeds perfectly well as an open standard. 





difficult on this account to be trained into an erect 


originated there has been extended to this country by 
trees sent fromthem. The Gloux Morceau, although 
of great excellence, is rather inferior in quality to 


tural ‘Transactions as deserving ‘to be placed at the 
e certainly 
do not know any variety which can upon the whole 
be said to equal it; for its flavour is not only excel- 
lent, and its flesh tender and juicy, but it is hardy, 
a great bearer, and will keep till March. It is usa- 
grafted on quince, 
and trained against an east or west wall, but it suc- 


“The Colmar Deschamp, said to be the same as} 
this, is not quoted as a synonyme, because it is doubt- | 
ful whether it be not a distinct kind. "Wood, deep| whitish spots; leaves oblong, 
yellowish brown, sprinkled with gray spots; leaves 


ted; eye close,in a deep cavity, surrounded by knobs, 
ribs, or broad protuberances; stalk strong, woody, one 
and a half inches long, inserted in a deep fannel- 
shaped hole; flesh clear white, a little gritty towards 
the core, but otherwise perfectly tender and melting, 
juicy, with a delicious, rich, aromatic, saccharine fla- 
vor, without any perceptible mixture of acid; core 
very small, with narrow cells; seeds usually’ abor- 
tive.” 
Easter Bevrre. Pom. Mag. Pr. cat. 


This fine fruit, introduced of late years to our coun 
try, is thus remarked upon and described in the Po- 
mological Magazine: 

“Of all the very late keeping , this is deci- 
dedly the best. It has been recently introduced into 
England from the continent, but its origin there is 
not known. In many of the foreign collectiong it is 
confounded with the Bergamot de paques or Eas- 


this. ter Bergamot, a good but inferior variety, from which 
I extract the following description from the Pomo- | it is distinguishable, not only by its fruit, but also by 
logical Magazine: its wood, which is reddish yellow, not green as that 


of the Easter Bergamot. It is probable, from some ‘ 
+ ean a that the origin of this kind was Flan- 
ers. s.° 
“The pear of this name, described in the.Hott. 
Transactions by M. Parmentier,is not here cited as 
a synonyme, use it is characterised as a crisp 
fruit, which this never is; for a similar reason, the 
pear so called in Van Mons’ Arbres ters, is orhit- 
ted, that writer speaking of its musky flavor, a quali- 
ty unknown in the subject of these remarks. It is a 
most ageetoes bearer, grafted upon the quince. 
“Wood reddish yellow, — with distinet 
olded together; flowers 
early, very abundant, middle sized, petals oval, not 
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imbricated; fruit large, roundish-oblong, broadest to- 
wards the eye, which is sunk in a moderately deep 
depression; stalk short, thick, sunk in a deep cavity; 
skin green, speckled with russet-brown—when ripe 
becoming yellowish; flesh whitish, inclining to yellow, 
perfectly buttery and melting, and extremely high 
flavored.” 


Beurre Rance. Pr. cat. Van Mons. Lond. Hort. 
Trans. Pom. Mag. For. 

I quote the following description and remarks re- 
lating to this pear, from the Pomological Magazine: 

“Jt is described by Dr. Van Mons as being the best 
of the late pears, keeping from December to May. 
This is perhaps to ascribe too high a character to the 
variety, which is, however, undoubtedly of rare ex- 
cellence, not only on account of its flavor, but also of 
the capability it possesses of keeping sound and in per- 
fection till a late period of the spring. It was raised 
at Mons by the late M. Hardenpont, by whom a num- 
ber of other good Flemish pears were obtained from 
seed some years ago. The tree is vigorous, and a 
good bearer after a few years; it has a straggling mode 
of growth, the shoots being in many cases pendulous. 

**Wood brownish yellow; sprinkled with roundish 
grey dots; leaves middle-sized, ovate, flat; stipules 
linear, about as long as the petioles upon the young 
wood; flowers early, large, with imbricated petals; 
fruit middle-sized, oblong, tapering to the stalk, which 
is long and slender; skin deep green at all times, even 
when most ripe; flesh green, melting, rather gritty, 
having a delicious rich flavor, with very little acid; 
the fruit shrivels in ripening. 


Bevrre Romain. Pr. cat. NN. Duh. 


The fruit is perfectly ovate, but its form contracts 
abruptly towards the stem, which is short, being 
only five or six lines in length. The height of this 
pear is three inches and six lines, and its diameter 
twenty-six lines. Both the eye and the stem are 
placed even with the outer surface of the fruit, that 
is, they are not placed within any cavity; the skin 
which is at first green, becomes altogether a light 
yellow during its ripening and interspersed with 
numerous greyish specks; the flesh is half melting, 
sweet, perfumed, and very agreeable. The seeds 
are brown, and the fruit ripens at the end of Sep- 
tember. 

(To be continued.) 











INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


(From the Newark Sentinel.) 
MORRIS CANAL. 


First boat through Newark.—The inclined plane 
being completed, on Friday Jast we had the pleasure 
of witnessing the passage of the first boat through 
our town. About 10 o’clock the car descended from 
the summit of the plane into the water of the canal 
behind the hill which stretches along the north side 
of the town, until there was a sufficient depth of 
water upon the floor of the car to float the boat on. 
The large and beautiful boat Dover, of Dover, con- 
signed to Mr. Jonathan Cory, was then towed into 
the car and secured. The water was now let in upon 
the large wheel at the summit, and the machinery 
set in motion, under the direction of Major Douglass, 
the enterprising engineer. ‘The cable chain, one end 
being attached to the car and the other to the machi- 
nery, began to tighten—then the car, with the boat 
securely housed within its frame, having about two 
hundred persons on board, rose majestically out of 
the water, In one minute she was upon the summit, 





which she passed apparently with all the ease that a 
ship would cross a wave of the sea. The scene pre- 
sented to the speetators from the bridge below the 
plane, wher the bow of the vessel rose upon the sum- 
mit from behind the hill for the first time, was indis- 
eribably grand aud beautiful. As the forward wheels 


‘of the car commenced their descent from the top, the 
boat seemed gently to bow to the spectators and the 
town below, which she was now about to enter for 
the first time, when down she came amidst the shouts 
and cheers of the multitude collected to view the won- 
der—a boat sixty feet long sailing over a mountain 
seventy feet high, without any visible agent being 
employed to propel her forward, the large wheel and 
all the other machinery being under greund and con- 
cealed from view. ‘There was no interruption to her 
progress at the summit, her advancing motion being 
constant and regular from the time she left the water 
on one side of the hill until she again entered it on 
the other. In 63 minutes she descended from the 
summit to the level of the town and re-entered her 
native element—thus passing a plane 1040 feet long, 
overcoming a descent of 70 feet, and advancing for- 
ward 770 feet in 64 minutes. The boat was then 
floated out of the car and drawn by two horses, and 
as many boys as could get hold of the tow line, through 
the town to the lock near the river, where she took 
in a quantity of iron and returned again and ascended 
the plane in the afternoon, meeting and passing the 
boat Maria Colden about the midway of the plane, 
the one ascending and the other descending at the 
same time. ‘The whole exhibition was not less grand 
than novel, and will form an important era in the 
annals of our town. 

The boats are now passing up and down the inclin- 
ed plane every day. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


(From the American Almanac for 1831.) 
FOGS AND MISTS, 

When they extend over large surfaces varied with 
land and water, are generally produced in fine calm 
weather, after the sun’s rays have ceased to warm 
the earth, by the higher masses of air, which have 
been rapidly cooled in the more elevated regions of 
the atmosphere, descending by their weight and in- 
termixing with the lower, and lighter, and still warm- 
er strata. These are gradvally chilled, until the un- 
dermost stratum is affected, first to dampness, then to 
a slight precipitation scarcely visible to the eye, and 
finally, to mist and fog. ‘The earth, during clear 
nights, immediately on the withdrawing of the heat- 
imparting energies of the sun, begins to emit the par- 
ticles of heat it had acquired during the day, or, in or- 
dinary language, to cool. ‘The atmosphere does the 
same, but at a much slower rate. In the race, there- 
fore, between the cooling powers of these two bodies, 
the start is usually made at sunset, with the earth’s 
surface warmer than the incumbent air. The first, 
by its more rapid descent, overtakes the latter at some 
point of equal temperature, and passing its sluggish 
competitor, becomes colder, and, of course, instead of 
warming the stratum of air in contact, as it did in 
the first part of its course, it now, on the contrary, 
becomes an absorber of heat, and, consequently, cools 
the contiguous bodies. In both these cases the pro- 
cess is favorable to the formation of mist, but in differ- 
ent modes. In the first, it assists the intermixture of 
the two differently warmed bodies of air, by keeping 
up the temperature of the lower one, and by thus in- 
creasing its disposition to ascend, the mingling and 
the deposition are more rapid and complete. In the 
latter case, it is in the same condition with relation 
to the air near the surface, as the strata above it, 
namely, cooler, and therefore it acts similarly; the 
surface-air being now between two cooling masses, 
the rate of its condensation and consequent precipita- 
tion of moisture is at least continued, and perhaps in- 
creased. 

The phenomenon of mists forming over lakes and 
rivers, when the atmosphere of their banks and adja- 
cent land is entirely free from visible vapor, is a very 
remarkable one, and has excited considerable atten- 














tion. The late Sir H. Davy observed and communi- 





cated to the public some curious facts, which have’ 
contributed very much to our knowledge on the sub~ 
ject. The principal operating cause in producing this: 
singular effect, is the difference of the rate of cooling, 
in the absence of the sun, in fluid and im solid bodies, 
Jn the surface of the former the particles, as they are 
cooled, sink, and give place to those beneath, which 
then are warmer, and therefore lighter, producing 
thus a renewal of surface, and a very slow decrease 
of its general temperature, compared with those of 
solid bodies, whose particles are motionless among 
themselves. When these on their surface are cooled, 
they remain in their place, and are affected by the 
superior warmth of the internal particles, only in the 
degree of the conducting power of the body. And 
this conducting power is found to be extremely feeble 
in most of the substances which form the solid crust 
of our globe. 

These conditions being understood, it will be easy 
to imagine, that the portion of the atmosphere which 
reposes on the surface of water, will continue warmer 
after sunset on a clear night, than the contiguous parts. 
which rest upon the adjacent land. From its posi- 
tion, too, with regard to an aqueous surface, it will 
also obtain a greater Icad of moisture. If we now sup- 
pose the cooled air of a superior stratum to descend 
in the usual manner upon the masses of air lying upon 
the earth and the water, which, though closely ad- 
joining, are, with regard to heat and humidity, very 
differently compounded, we shall find that its descent 
might produce little or no visible change in the land 
stratum, while, by its superior weight, it would falt 
into and partially displace that over the water, inti- 
mately intermixing with it, and condensing its mois- 
ture, and thus creating in the air a visible river or 
lake of vapor, whose boundaries in a still night would 
exactly coincide with the banks of the water beneath, 
however irregular their outline. Mr. Harvey ob- 
served a mist of this kind hovering in a beautiful 
stratum over the stream which supplies Plymouth 
with water. The mist moved in the direction of the 
running stream, but with a velocity much greater, 
while it accommodated itself, in a most singular man- 
ner, in its course, to all the turns and windings of the 
channel. ‘The breadth of the mist was nearly the 
same as that of the stream, and its average altitude 
about five feet. ‘The water of the stream was observed 
to stand at 56°, the air over the water 474°, the 
ground near the mist 45°, the air above it 49°. 

The following facts also corroborate the view we 
have taken of the theory of the formation of mists 
over water. Sir H. Davy,om descending the Dan- 
ube during three nights in June, 1818, observed, 
that the mist regularly appeared over the water in 
the evening, when the temperature of the air on the 
shore was from 3° to 6* lower than that of the 
stream, and that it as regularly disappeared when 
the temperature of the atmosphere on the banks sur- 
passed that of the river. At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the last day mentioned, Sir H. Davy observ- 
ed, at the jnnction of the rivers Inn and Ilz with the 
Danube, the respective temperatures of the water of 
the three rivers, and that of the air on the land. 
He found them, and the existing state of the atmos- 
phere over the waters, to be as follows:— 
Temperature of Temperature of State of the atmosphere over 


the air on Jand. the Rivers. the Rivers, 
62° Danube. Thick fog on the whole 
breadth. 
54¢ 56° Inn. Dense mist ditto. 
55° Ilz. ’ Light mist. 


This observation strikingly exhibits the precipita- 
tion in its varied proportion produced by the inter- 
mixture of the cooler air of the land with that of 
the floating strata of air over the rivers, at their dif- 
ferent temperatures. 

If we suppose that we have enumerated above all 
the causes of the formation of mists, it would be dif- 
ficult to account for the fact of mists increasing in 
density and extent after their first formation, or for 
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their continuance after the difference of the tempera- 
tures of the air and water had been reduced to nearly 
nothing. Itis evident that the conditions we have 
mentioned are not sufficient for the production of this 
effect, which yet may often be observed. Sir H. Davy 
thinks that this increase and prolonged existence de- 
pend, not only upon the operation of the causes 
which originally produced them, but likewise upon 
heat which is evolved from the superficies of the par- 
ticles of water composing the mist. ‘This produces a 
descending current of cold air in the very body of the 
mist, whilst the warmer water continually sends up 
vapour. ‘This decrease of temperature in the middle 
of the body of mist was remarked also by Mr. Har- 
vey, during a dense mist, which shrouded aot only 
over the whole of its surface, but the adjacent coun- 
try also. As the part crossed was nearly a mile in 
breadth, many opportunities presented themselves of 
remarking the temperatures of the water and the 
mist. The river was uniformly 53° all over its sur- 
face; on the eastern shore, and for three hundred 

ards across the temperature of the air was 42°; as 
the middle of the river was approached, it subsided 
to 41°, and again gradually rose until, on the west- 
ern bank, it had arrived to 43°; the air in the fields 
close to the river was 42°. 

A current of dry air, however, appears to have the 
effect of suspending all these operations, even where 
the relative conditions of the water and the air might 
be supposed to be very favourable tothem. Sir H. 
Davy, during his Danube voyage, observed, that du- 
ring a strong easterly wind no mists were formed, 
when the water was 61°, and the air but 54°; a re- 
markable contrast to the case of the rivers Inn and Ilz 
Yefore mentioned, where the difference of a degree or 
two only was marked by deposition. Mr. Harvey 
repeatedly observed this effect of dry air at Ply- 
mouth. 

The peculiar odor which prevails in some fogs, has 
never yet been satisfactorily accounted for. 


RAIN, HAIL AND SNOW. 

The water which we see descending from the 
clouds, in the fluid state of drops, or crystallized in 
snow, or congealed in hail, isin the final stage of 
that perpetually recurring journey, which some por- 
tion of this element is constantly performing through 
the atmosphere of our planet. 

Lifted up, perhaps, from the surface of some re- 
mote ocean, by the process of evaporation, into the 
region of the winds, and subjected to a play of tem- 

tature infinitely varied, it may, by the changes of 
its locality, have presented its beautiful evanescent 
apparition to all the nations of the earth, before that 
junction of coincidences happened, which produced 
its fall at our feet. This last change, which preced- 
ed and terminated its aérial career, was but another 
effect of the same extensively operating cause which 
produces, in the transparent atmosphere, the deposi- 
tion of those minute particles of water which consti- 
tute a cloud, and which, when greatly increased in 
energy, assembles and pours them in rain. 

“The profuse precipitation of humidity which has 
received this appellation, is caused by a rapid com- 
mixture of oppusite strata of air of different tempe- 
atures. ‘The action of swift eontending currents in 
the atmosphere, brings quickly into mutual contact 
vast fields of air over a given spot. The separation 
of moisture is proportionally rapid and copious; the 
particles conglomerate, and in temperate weather the 
deposition descends to the earth in the form of rain. 
In the cold season the aqueous globules, freezing in 
the mid air into icy spicule, collect together during 
their descent, and become converted, ere they reach 
the earth’s surface, into flakes of snow. fail is 
formed under different circumstances, and generally 
in sudden alternations of the fine season, the globules 
of rain being congealed during their fall, by passing 
through a stratum of dry and cold air. 

“The drops of rain vary im their size, perhaps 


from the 25th to the 4th of an inch in diameter. In 
parting from the clouds, they precipitate their deseent 
till the increasing resistance opposed by the air, be- 
comes equal to their weight, when they continue to 
fall with a uniform velocity. This velocity is, there- 
fore, in a certain ratio, to the diameter of the drops; 
hence thunder, and other showers in which the drops 
are large, pour down faster than a drizzling rain. A 
drop of the 25th part of an inch, in falling through 
the air, would, when it had arrived at its uniform 
velocity, only acquire acelerity of 114 feet per se- 
cond; while one of 4th of an inch would acquire a 
velocity of 334 feet. 

“A flake of snow being, perhaps, nine times more 
expanded than water, would descend thrice as slow. 
Hail-stones are often of considerable dimensions, ex- 
ceeding sometimes the length of an inch; they may, 
therefore, fall with a velocity of 70 feet per second, 
or at the rate of about fifty miles inthe hour. Strik- 
ing the ground with such impetuous force, it is easy 
to conceive the extensive injury which a hail shower 
may occasion in the hotter climates. ‘The destruc- 
tive power of these missiles in stripping and tearing 
the fruits and foliage, increases besides in a faster 
ratio than the momentum, and may be estimated by 
the square of their velocity multiplied into their 
mass. This fatal energy is hence as the fourth pow- 
er of the diameter of the hail-stone.”* The cele- 
brated Volta referred the formation of hail to the 
play of eleetricity among the clouds, and upon this 
theory proposed the erection of paragréles, or hail- 
rods, in countries much exposed to the ravages of 
hail-storms. These, upon the same principle as 
lightning rods, were to consist of loftly poles tipped 
with metallic points, and having metallic wires com- 
municating with the earth. By this subtracting su- 
perabundant electricity from clouds, Volta imagined 
that the formation of hail would be prevented. ‘These 
paragréles have been tried in Switzerland upon an 
extensive scale; but their success has not been pro- 
portionate to the expectations which were formed 
from a minute experiment. 

The average quantity of rain which falls in the 
course of a year, in the neighbourhood of London, 
according to Mr. Daniell’s observations, amounts to 
23 1-10 inches, or, if collected, it would form a sheet 
of water of that depth. The registers of the rain 
which have been kept in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, have given results which have excited 
some doubt of their accuracy. Mr. Leslie thinks, 
that “in general twice as much rain falls on the wes- 
tern as on the eastern side of our island, and that the 
average annual quantity may be reckoned at 30 
inches. According to this estimate, the whole dis- 
charge from the clouds in the course of a year, on 
every square mile of the surface of Great Britain, 
would, at a medium, be 1,944,633, or nearly two 
millions of tons. This gives about three thousand 
tons of water for each English acre,a quantity equal to 
630,000 imperial gallons.” 

The contributions of the several months to the pro- 
duction of this quantity, are stated by Mr. Daniell, 
and recorded in the British Almanac, to be in the fol- 
lowing proportions: 


January 1.483 July 2.516 
February 0.746 August 1.453 
March 1.440 September 2.193 
April 1.786 October 2.073 
May 1.853 November 2.400 
June 1.830 December 2.426 
The test average quantity, therefore, falls in 


July, and the smallest in February. 
In comparing quantities which fall in the twenty- 
four hours, which constitute a day, the Tesult of ex- 
periment shows that a greater amount of rain falls 
while the sun is below, than when above the horizon. 
One very remarkable circumstance attending the 


fall of rain, is, “that smaller quantities have been ob- 
served to be deposited in high than in low situations, 
even though the difference of altitude should be incon- 
siderable. Similar observations have been made at 
the summit, and near the base of hills of no great ele- 
vation. Rain gauges placed on both sides of a hill at 
the bottom, always indicate a greater fall of rain than 
on the ex top.’”* 

If the whole of the waters which fall from the hea- 
vens were to return again, the evaporation from the 
ground might be sufficient alone to maintain the perpe- 
tual circulation. But more than one-third of all the 
rains and snowsare carried by the riversinto the ocean, 
which must hence restore this continued waste. 


THD PARSE. 


Battimore, Fripay, Dec. 24, 1830. 











Sixx 1x Bavarta—Above two millions of sap- 
ling mulberry trees are thriving in Bavaria. A full 
grown tree yields a hundred pounds weight of leaves, 
but only one half is gathered in a season; so that the 
proprietors of these nurseries, if all the trees attain to 
maturity, will glean one hundred million pounds of 
leaves annually. ‘The worms from a setnied eggs, 
when properly fed, consume half a ton of leaves, and 
yield at least fifty pounds of cocoons, or five pounds 
of wound silk. ‘The product of these 2,000,000 of 
trees, if nothing hinder their prospering, will there- 
fore amount to 500,000 pounds weight of silk, in va- 
lue from £500,000 to £1,000,000 sterling. 


The above is a remarkable paragraph, remarkable 
alike for its abundance of errors and the gravity with 
which it speaks on a subject of which its author 
evidently knew nothing. It is one among a thou- 
sand, however, equally absurd, which are continual- 
ly occupying the columns of the newspapers. We 
have selected it for remark, more for the sake of put- 
ting our agricultural friends on their guard against 
impressions imbibed from such paragraphs than for 
any pleasure we can derive from the criticism. It is 
said in this paragraph that “‘the worms from a pound 
of eggs consume half a ton of leaves.” We have 
the authority of Dandolo, who made ample experi- 
ments to test the fact, for saying, that the worms from 
one ounce of eggs will consume 259 pounds of leaves; 
consequently those from a pound will require 4144 

unds—four times as many leaves as the peeageegh 
Ist — have us I ssyeld But — worms from a 
pound of eggs will “yield at least 50 pounds o 
cocoons or five pounds of wound silk.” tf the as 
error was calculated unduly to raise the expectations 
of new beginners, this latter would depress them be- 
low zero, when informed, that the worms from a pound 
of eggs would constitute the stock of a very large es- 
tablishment. ‘Twenty-five ounces of eggs is the 
highest number in the largest European establish- 
ments, and require a building about 90 feet long and 
40 wide to contain them. A pound of eggs will 
yield six hundred and forty thousand worms, and 
these, if well fed and properly attended will yield ° 
about fifteen hundred pm of cocoons, or one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of wound silk, instead of fifty 
pounds of cocoons and five pounds of silk. It is also 
calculated that.a full grown mulberry tree will sup- 
ply 5,000 worms with food. We have two trees 
that do so annually, uently, the two millions 
of trees planted in Bavaria will feed ten thousand 
millions of worms, when full grown; and these will 
yield 23,437,500 pounds of cocoons, or 2,343,750 
pounds of wound silk, and the value of the silk, 
as estimated in the paragraph under notice at from 
one to two pounds sterling per lb., would be from 
2,300,000 to 4,600,000 pounds sterliag—or from 
$10,416,666 to $20,833,333. 





* Leslie. 
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If editors would take a little pains to inform them- 
selves on such subjects, before they commit their ef- 
fusions to the press, they would save the public mind 
from many gross errors—and the writer of this, the 
trouble of correcting them. 





Mr. Smit: Columbia, So. Ca. Dee. 10, 1830. 

Sir,—The lovers of horticulture have lately sus- 
tained a most severe loss by the death of Mr. An- 
drew Parmentier, late proprietor of the Horticultural 
Botanic Garden at Brooklyn, near New York. The 
loss we have sustained is not a common one, for he 
was not an ordinary man: for, toscience he joined an 
uncommon degree of industry, taste and skill. The 
conquest over nature which he has achieved at his 
garden at Brooklyn, proves his skill and perseverance. 
These virtues, admirable as they are, were crowned 
in him by a sense of honesty, probity and honor, that 
bring to mind, with emphasis, this truth: “that an 
honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

I learn with pleasure that his widow, for herself, 
and her fatherless children, is induced by their friends 
to continue the establishment, for the formation of 
which, considerable expenses have been incurred, and 
no or few profits as yet realized. 

I know the American public too well to believe for 
a moment, that they will suffer the widow and or- 
phans of departed worth to suffer neglect and conse- 
quent poverty; but,on the contrary, that they will, 
duly encourage their honest endeavours in their most 
useful vocation. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, N. H. 


Prices Current in Boston, Dec. 17. 

Apples, new, bbl. 1.38 2 1.50. Beans, white, bushel, 
90a 1.10. Beef, mess, bbl. 8.00 a 8.50; cargo No. 1, 
6.50 a 7.00; No. 2, 6.00 a 6.25. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .11a.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a 8.; skim- 
mtd milk,$.a4. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.75 a 
5.87; Genesee, 5.62 a 5.87; Rye, best, 3.50a 3.75. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .63 a 65; Rye, .63 a.71; Barley.58 a .60; Oats 
36 a 38. Hogs-Lard, Ist sort new, lb. 10.00 a 11.00 Pork, 
clear, bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 12.00 a 12,50; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50a 13.75; Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bu. 1.75 a 2.00 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 
——-; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top.62 a.75; 
Lucerne, lb..33 a. $38; White Honeysuckle Clover, 25a 
.38; Red do. Northern, 10211; French Sugar Beet —— 
Mangel Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, 
.50 a 62; do. do unwashed,.30 a.35. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .62 .67; Merino three fourths washed, 
.52@.57,do. half blood, .47 @.50; do. quarter, $7 a 40. 
Native, washed .36 2.38; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
50.a 53; do. 2d sort,.40a.42; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 45. 


Prices Current in New York, Dee. 18. 

Beeswax, yellow .19a21. Colton, New Orleans.114 
a.13; Upland, .94a .114; Alabama, .104.a12. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18a .20; Flax 12a 16; Flax, Ame- 
rican, 72 8.—Flarseed, 7 bush. clean 10.624 a 10.75,-— 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 5.00 a 5.124; Canal 5.124 a .5.374 
Balt. Hwd. st. 5.874 a 5.50; Rh’d. city mills 5.69 a 5.75; 
country, 5.1244 5.25; Alexand’a, 5.124. 5.25; Freder- 
icksburg 5.00; Petersburg, 5.124 a ; Rye Flour, 
3.25 a 3.374; Indian Meal, per bbl. 3.25 a ——; per hhd. 
14.50 a 14.75. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.06 a 1.07; Vir. 
-98 a 1.04; Rye, North, 70a 73; Corn, Yel. Nor. .54a 
68; Barley, 76 a2 78; Oats, South and North, .27a .36; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. —. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 7.874 a 8.50; prime 5.124 a 5.50; 
cargo 4.25 a —— Butter, N. York, 124 a 16;shipping, 
S8all; Lard, 8. a.9; Pork,mess bbl. 13.50 a 14.00; 
prime 9.00 a 10.124; cargo ——. 








BARTRAM BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERY 


> 
Kingsessing, near Philadelphia. 

This old and celebrated establishment is 4 miles from 
the Centre square, three miles from Market-street 
bridge, anda half mile below Gray’s ferry, on the 
west bank of the Schuylkill. It is the oldest botanic 
garden in the United States, having been begun in 





1720 by the elder John Bartram, who was the Ameri- 
can botanist to the king, until the Revolution, and it 
has since been cultivated by his children and grand- 
children. 

The garden originally contained about eight acres, 
chiefly planted with native trees, shrubs, &c. and be- 
came the seminary from whence American vegetables 
were distributed to Europe,and other regions of the 
civilized world. 

The present proprietor has added an extensive col- 
lection of green house plants, a thriving young vine- 
yard, and several acres of nursery, well stocked with 
a general assortment of the finest fruit trees, grape 
vines, ornamental trees and shrubs, &c. which are sold 
at reasonable prices, and are sent to all parts of the 
United States. 

American indigenous trees, shrubs, and plants, or 
their seeds, suitable for sending to Europe, are sup- 
plied in assortments from $5 to $500, or more. 

Orders for trees, plants, or seeds, from this garden, 
left with Messrs. G. Thornburn & Son, seedsmen, New 
York; George M. Coates, No. 49 Market-street, Phi- 
ladelphia; Gideon B. Smith, office American Farmer, 
Baltimore, Md. or addressed, per mail,(post paid) to the 
proprietor, at the garden, will meet with prompt at- 
tention, and the articles will be carefully packed, so as 
to bear the transportation in safety. 

Strangers are invited to view the gardens at any 
time, (Sundays excepted,) where any information will 
be cheerfully imparted. 

Printed catalogues of the collection delivered gratis. 

ROBERT CARR, Proprietor. 





PARMENTIER’S GARDEN. 


The widow of the late Andrew Parmentier, having 
determined to continue for the benefit of her children 
the establishment upon which her deceased husband 
expended so much both in time and money, solicits a 
continuation of the patronage of the public. Measures 
have been taken to secure accuracy in the putting up 
of orders, and generally the same punctuality and 
correctness which marked the course of the deceased 
Mr. Parmentier, will be continued. This establishment 
comprises as usual, a full assortment of Fruit and Or- 
namental trees and Shrubs, Grape Vines, Greenhouse 
plants, §c. at moderate prices. Catalogues furnished 
gratis, and orders received, by Gideon B. Smith, office 
of the American Farmer, Baltimore. 





AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED-STORE. 


The Subscriber desires to express his grateful ac- 
knowledgments to a generous public, for their liberal 
patronage,—with assurances, that no exertion on his 
part shall be wanting, in future, to render his estab- 
lishment an advantage to the public, which has been 
considerably increased during the present year. He 
is the only Agent in the city for Gideon Davis, and has 
on hand a full assortment of his improved Patent 
PLOUGHS—the increased demand for which, proves 
the great perfection to which he has brought that 
useful implement; and he is at all times prepared to 
furnish the CASTINGS for said Ploughs, to supply the 
place of those worn out. 

He has also on hand, a variety of Improved 
PLOUGHS suited to the variety of soils; and left- 
handed ploughs—together with a general assortment 
of IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
and wove wire to suit the various purposes for which 
that article is used. The Subscriber’s Patent CYLIN- 
DRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, he believes, have never 
been surpassed in any country; and desirous to 
bring them into more general use, he has reduced the 
price $5.—He will also receive orders for THRESH- 
ING MACHINES, constructed on the Spike principle, 
which he believes the best nowin use. Early appli- 
cation should be made by those wishing to procure 
them for the coming season, as it requires time to pro- 
cure suitable materials; and as machines of this de- 
scription built in a hurry seldom give satisfaction; he 
has one on hand finished. 


5-> All communications by mail (post paid) will 
receive prompt attention. J. S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 West Pratt street, Baltimore, between Hano- 
ver and Charles streets. 


——— 


GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 


The Subscriber has on hand at the office of the Far. 
mer, a full assortment of fresh garden Seeds, among 
which are some rare kinds, such as Swiss Chard 
Chick Pea, fresh Cuba Tobacco, Cow Cabbage, &e. 
Also Fessenden’s New American Gardener, price $1 
Prince’s Treatise on the Vine, $1.50, do. on Horticuk 
ture 75 cents, Hind’s Farriery $1, Mason’s Farrier 
new edition $1.50. GIDEON B. SMITH. 
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Battimore Market.—Flour and wheat remain 
about the same as last week, with a pretty good busi- 
ness doing. The wagon price of Howard street flour 
is $4.874. Corn, rye, and oats have varied in price 
but a trifle. Beef has advanced a little and our high- 
est rate would be obtained for prime. Drove pork has 
not sustaine’ itself in the advance of last week, but 
has declined »» our present rates. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.— a 5.—3 do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.00 28.00. Cuba 14.009 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 295 hhds. Maryland; and 5 hhds. Ohio; 
4 bhds. Pennsylvania; total 304 hhds. 

FLour—best white wheat family, $5.25 a4 5.75— 
super. Howard-street 5.00 a ——; city mills, 4.75 
—Susquehanna, 4.874 a 5.00; Corn MEAL, bbl. 2.25 
Grain; red wheat, 95 a 98; white do. 1.00 a 1.05--—. 
Corn, old white, 55 a —-old yellow 56 a—-new white 
.— @ .52--yellow — a 54-Rye, .57 4 .59-Oats, .30 a 31, 
Beans, 90a1.00--Peas, 50 a 60--CLOVERSEED 53. a 6.00 
TimoTHy, 2.00 a 2.25.—OrcHARD Grass, 1.25 a 1.50-— 
Herd’s, -- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.— Bar.ey, 624 
FLAXxsEED 1.18 a 1.20-Cotron Va. 10 4104-Lou. 114.4134 
—Alab..94 a.11—Tenn..94 a.10—N. Car. .84 a .104- 
Upland 11 a 113---Wuiskey, hhds Ist p -— a 28; in bbls 
284 a 29—WooL, common, unwashed, ]b.15 a.16—— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a.30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 ¢--—; Country, dew-rotted, 5.c.— lb. water- 
rotted, .7c.—FisH, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
— a— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 a.4.374 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.00, a 6.25---No. 2, 5.50 a 5.624--No, 
3,—— 2 3.50; Bacon hams Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 
35 a —--Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.25a- — 
ground, 1.25 a 1.50 bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 « 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.50 a 5.00--Pork on the hoof 4.75 45.00— 
—Pine Wood, by the vesselload, 2.00. Oak, 3.25 
a 3.50—Hickory, $4.50 a 5.00. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Philadelphia Society for pro- 
moting Agriculture, at its Anniversary Meeting, 

January 16, 1821. By James M. Broom, Esq. 

one of the Members. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Society for pro- 
moting Agriculture, Ist mo. 16th, 1821, in pursuance 
of appointment, James M. Broom, Esq. delivered 
the Annual Address, whereupon it was unanimously 
resolved, that the thanks of the Society be presented 
to him, for his able discharge of the duty assigned 
him, and that he be requested to furnish a copy for 
publication. Extract from the minutes, 

Roserts Vaux, Secretary. 
Mr. PresipeNt AND GENTLEMEN: 

I approach the station which you have assigned to 
me, with an apprehension that I shall not fill it in a 
manner commensurate with your expectations, or 
worthy of the distinguished gentlemen who have 
preceded me. The only merit I shall claim is that 
of yielding to your wishes. ; 

It seems to be proper upon our anniversary, to sur- 
vey the condition of the field of our labour; to note 
the progress made; to draw salutary lessons from our 
experience, either for encouragement or admonition, 
and to inquire what remains to be done for the ad- 
vancement of the great objects we have in view. 

The recent change in the condition of our country, 
which has reached not only every public department, 
but even the bosom of our families, merits by its im- 
portance an inquiry into its causes and remedy. 

In a country abounding in the necessaries of life, 
with a government securing every one in his just 
rights, and with a comparatively virtuous and enlight- 
ened population, we can never be long without a re- 
medy for any evil. The pressure of circumstances 
will but give force to character, and we shall only 
have to resolve, to be able to act like men. 

The Lilliputian ties with which fashion has hith- 
erto bound us, must be broken. We shall then rise 
disenthralled, to a just appreciation of our condition 
and of the means of extrication. 

The late wars of Europe, unexampled for magni- 
tude and duration, did not allow the continental na- 
tions to pursue the arts of peace. Their efficient po- 

ulation for five-and-twenty years may be said to have 

in on their arms. Their agriculture and manufac- 
tures were therefore neglected, and being shut out 
from the sea by the maritime superiority of Great 
Britain, commerce was denied to them except through 
others. We had an overflowing country, amd fed 
them from our abundant stores. e carried to them 
the manufactures of other nations for their clothing. 

We had ships and seamen, and pursued for them 
jo" commerce with their colonies and with each 
other. 

The effect upon our country was wonderful. Eve- 
ry sea port was full of life and activity; the ocean 
was covered with our ships, and the American flag, 
till then nearly unknown, was seen with surprise and 
admiration in almost every port of the world. 

Fortunes sprang up among us with a mushroom 
growth. The merchant who went to bed insolvent, 
often arose in affluence, and wealth poured in upon 
us in a strong tide, confounding the relative situations 
of our citizens, and exhibiting all the fantastic capri- 
ces of the fickle deity. 

The temptation was too strong to be resisted. The 
farmer left his plough and the mechanic his shop, to 
take his chance at fortune’s wheel. 

The blanks were forgotten and the prizes only kept 
in view, until adventure became the grand impulse of 
the nation. The counting houses were filled with 
young men inflamed by the golden prospect, The 
dull pursuits of agriculture were too grovelling for 
genius, and the sprightly ploughboy was soon trans- 
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formed into the spruce clerk. ‘The current set to the 
cities with irresistible force, and youth without edu- 
cation or money, were content to learn some handi- 
craft connected with commerce. 

The extravagant and unlooked for prices of agri- 
cultural produce, wrought an effgct on the country, 
which I fear can only be repajred “ty yéars of severe 
mortification and self denial. 

It is enough at this moment (o say, that both town 
and country were well prepared for the luxury and 
dissipation, which prosperous commerce generally 
brings in its train. 

The farmer, hitherto content to labour, could now 
employ others in his stead, and the habits of his fa- 
mily, from a natural proneness to indulgence, soon 
became changed. : 

There were now time and money to employ in the 

decoration of the house thrown open to society. ‘The 
cumbrous chest, from whose secret till the pounds, 
shillings and pence had been extracted with frugal 
parsimony; the corner cupboard, through whose glass 
doors the shining cups and spoons had reflected their 
splendour on the family; the oaken table, which had 
maintained its station untnoved for ages, and around 
which the bond and free had assembled with merry 
faces to their meals, all disappeared, and in their 
place were displayed the polished sideboard, glitter- 
ing with glass and silver; the mahogany table and 
the variegated carpet, not to be soiled by the touch or 
tread of the labourer,and the sopha, where the limbs 
tired, not by labour, but by the want of it, were 
stretched out in pursuit of insensibility; the home- 
made lindsey garments, now no longer hung around 
the rooms as trophies of the industry of the girls, 
and the stockings of the family nolonger grew under 
their fingers; but the drawers of their bureaus were 
crowded with silks and muslins, and the floss cotton 
bloomed into flowers upon the fine webs of India, 
under the fair hands of the young ladies; the hum of 
the wheel subsided into the notes of the; piano; the 
side saddle, pillion and light wagon, were laid aside 
for the gig and coach, and the plough horses, instead 
of dragging the family to church on Sunday, were 
allowed their promised rest; a constant round of so- 
ciety filled up the measure of employment, and the 
intercourse became daily more polished and refined; 
cosmetics and washes took off the brown hard skin of 
labour; the corset fitted the shape for the transparent 
non ge the wa-ing plume crowned the modern 
nymph. 
To this change of dress and manner of living, suc- 
ceeded a change of ideas and language. Nights and 
days were spent in sighing over the distresses, and 
rejoicing in the deliverance, of the heroine of a no- 
vel. Thus taught to feel, the young ladies would 
almost expire over the agonies of a dying chicken, 
which a few months before they would have killed 
and cleaned and eaten. 4% 

Initiated into the follies of fashionable life by these 
wonder-working books, they spoke, they breathed 
the language of sentiment. With a fancy fashioned 
for the gay Mercutio, their ears were deaf to the rus- 
tic phrase of love. The sober industrious youth 
must become the fine gentleman or lose the fine lady. 
How fatal to the interests of agriculture such strug- 
gles have been, I must leave to your own recollec- 
tions. I have long deplored them, and, therefore, 
hope to be excused for the ridicule which I have en- 
deavoured to cast on manners, which cannot be so 
readily assailed by sober reason. The gentleman 
farmer thus made by the influence of the ladies, con- 
fided to others the management of his farm. Agri- 
cultural improvenients forced upon his attention, and 
the high price of products encouraged him to visionary 
speculations. He saw every thing rising in value, 
and added farm to farm upon a borrowed capital, 
calculating upon paying ina few years from their 
own products. The depreciation of was ac- 
celerated by the establishment of a bank in every 





village. Every adventurer thus appeared to have 


made a fortune by his speculations, and lulled himself 
asleep filled with pleasing anticipations. 

The bubble however burst; and ] Europe, exhausted 
by her convulsions, sunk into 


2 Agriculture revived, and brought abundance in her 


Our farmers awoke as from a dream, and the gold- 
en vision flitted from before their eyes. 

They saw ruin and misery in the train of their spe- 
culations, from which nothing could save them but 
famine or war among foreign nations, and these it 
were impious to wish for. 

Even the abundance with which a kind Providence 
has blessed the past season, scarcely enlivens the 
gloom, and the general inquiry is, where can we 
look for relief? 

Could my feeble voice be heard, I would cry re- 
trench. I would conjure my countrymen to fall back 
to the frugal habits which they have abandoned; and 
if they cannot give their children fortunes, at least 
to leave them with habits to acquire them. I would 
encourage those who are or may be dispossessed of 
their lands, to trust to industry and economy for their 
redemption; and to keep the prize always in view; I 
would assure them, that one set of habits as invaria- 
bly tends to the acquisition of fortune, as the contra- 
ry does to the dissipation of it. I would tell them 
that they will be more happy with an industrious fa- 
mily around them, than with an idle one, and that 
limited means bind a family closer together, and in- 
crease by their pressure the spring of action, while 
prosperity is too often the nursery of passions and 
habits fatal to domestic peace. 

I have already noticed the extraordinary crowds 
which a wonderfully prosperous commerce attracted 
to our cities. It is now my painful duty to warn 
them to return. 

The nations of the world have resumed their na- 
tural trade. They no longer need our aid, and. each 
has plucked the feather from our wings which it lent 
us. Our commercial establishments are all too large 
for the trade which is left, and a of those en- 
gaged in them must retire; but each is struggling to 
be the last, and, in the contest, all become m 
Such is the nature of commerce, that it feeds on 
hopes and anticipations, and will be pursued when no 
rational expectation of success can be entertained. 
Thus, every one is in the way of his neighbour, and 
all cling to the wreck of commerce, as if existence 
were only in the grasp. 

I know that the struggle is painful, but while a 
remnant of fortune remains, while health, vi 
activity are unimpaired, it is better to fly to the coun- 
try. ‘This great alma mater opens her bosom to us; 
she never resents our desertions, but receives the re- 
turning prodigal, and kills for him the fatted calf. 

It is humiliating to our pride, “sed tempora mutan- 
tur et nos mutamur cum illis.” 

If we nourish the hope of returning commerce, we 
should be able to look to the quarter which it is 
to come. But who can discern even the slightest a 
pearances? If this hope should fail, what will 
the situation of that class who have depended on it? 
They may be overtaken by age and infirmity; the « 
vigour of life may be impaired by deferred hope, . 
which maketh the heart sick; they may be thrown 
upon the world, impoverished and unsupported 
friends who have either forsaken them in their de- 


Z 


cline, or have = the debt of nature, or perhaps, 
who are as helpless as themselves. It may then be 
too late for them to take root ina strange soil; too 


late to chan 
families; 
unavailing 


their own habits, and those of thei 

they may be left with the bitter, 
Tegret, that they did not. yield in time 
the convictions of their u ing. How differ: 
ent might have been the picture had they abandoned 
the vain pursuit of trade in due season. : 


Invigorating labour might have y 
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vice, which, in a large city, are spread in the paths 
of youth, and been the comfort of their declining 
years. 

~ It is true, that a country life has its cares and trou- 
ples; but there are no wants there which industry 
will not supply. It is the most simple and virtuous 
life we can lead. It teaches us to be provident, and 
shows us how few our real wants are. It points di- 
rectly to God as the author of good; for after we 
have planted and watered, we see and feel that it is 
trom his hand we receive the increase. 

The general sense of enlightened nations has de- 
cidedly approved of societies for advancing the pub- 
lie good. ‘The concentration of knowledge, the ge- 
nerous emulation which is excited, and the distribu- 
tion of labour among the members, co-operate to give 
to theirs a decided pre-eminence over individual ex 
ertions. 

We all feel and acknowledge the powers of asso- 
ciation when men are combined to do evil, let us 
then avail ourselves of them when the object is to 
du good. 

Societies in Great Britain have excited an atten- 
tion to agriculture, within the last thirty years, 
which have roused all classes to a spirited co-opera- 
tion in the cause,and given a new face to the country. 

In the United States, within a few years, they 
have multiplied rapidly, and enrolled among their 
members our most distinguished citizens, who feel a 
laudable pride in contributing their stores of scientific 
and practical knowledge for the advancement of ag- 
riculture. This society has subsisted for thirty 
years, and furnishes a happy illustration of the ad- 
vantages of such institutions. It has been long dis- 
tinguished not only at home but abroad, by its zealous 
exertions, and may be traced in this commonwealth 
by the introduction of agricultural improvements, 
which have contributed in no small degree, to raise 
her to the first rank in the union. 

I shall not attempt to detail them, as our Memoirs 
furnish the most ample evidence; but I trust I shall 
be excused fur noticing, for the sake of example, the 
meritorious exertions of this society in the single in- 
stance of intruducing the use of gypsum to our far- 
mers. 

The situation of the old settled parte of the state 
at that period, was truly deplorable. ‘The vegetable 
soil which had accumulated for ages under the shel- 
ter of the forests, having been exhausted by improvi- 
dent tillage, the inhabitants awoke to all the mise- 
ries of an impoverished country. To cultivate the 
old fields, thrown out as waste, would have been a 
desperate undertaking. Some were obliged to emi- 

rate, the remainder looked for support to their mea- 
en and to the cultivation of the few acres which 
these would enable them to manure. Even the 
meadows were failing, from their continual contribu- 
tion to the upland, without a return. 

Thus struggling for a scanty subsistence, the in- 
habitants little imagined that their barren hills and 
waste fields were to become the road to fortune. 

At this moment the effects of gypsum, were dis- 
covered in Europe, and this society, sensible of its 
value, lost no time in endeavouring to bring it into 
general use. 

It found deep rooted prejudices to be overcome, 
but knew that, in the end, they must yield to de- 
monstration. It offered rewards for experiments, to 
test its utility. Its members individually made them, 
and gave the results to the public, and after perse- 
vering efforts, gypsum was every where acknow- 
ledged as the grand restorer of exhausted nature. 
The poor hills and plains were soon covered with the 
luxuriant clover. The flocks and herds multiplied 


with amazing rapidity, and the farmer was surprised 
with abundaace, when the hope of subsistence had 
Almost fled. 

The ploughshare was no longer suffered to rust, 
nor the Wagon to be idle. 

Spacious and substantial barns were provided for 


these abundant products and increasing stocks, and 
dwelling houses, abounding in every convenience, 
soon followed. 

With this new order of improvements, a new race 
of people seemed to spring up, for hope and anima- 
tion had succeeded to general despondence. 

Ido not envy she man who can survey such a 
scene without emotion. 

I hold that patriotism cheap, which would swell at 
the recollection of a bloody triumph, and slumber 
over an almost new creation, which redeems a_peo- 
ple from despair, and spreads smiling plenty over the 
land. 

It would require the pen of a Fenelon to do justice 
to this subject. What he imagined, we have seen. 
I.ven a Mentor is not wanting to complete the view. 
One, who by his wise labour, has secured to himself 
the gratitude of his country, and a permanent place 
among the great benefactors of mankind. 

I may have invaded his honours in giving to this 
society the merit which they owe so largely to him; 
but I know that his regard for us increases with his 
years; and I trust he will feel asa parent does at 
hearing the praise of his children. 

No one ean appreciate the importance of agricul- 
tural societies by the good which they have done, for 
the improvements of agriculture are yet in their in- 
fancy. 

Ancient and important as this art is, it is but be- 
ginning to call in the aid.of science and of combined 
effort. It might seem to be superfluous to endeavour 
to demonstrate the utility of agricultural societies, 
when it seems to be generally acknowledged, but 
there is so much supineness in this state on that 
score, that apprehend they are not duly appreciat- 
ed; otherwise, why should a Jaw, authorizing their 
formation in every county of the state, and assigning 
to them liberal funds, have remained for a year a 
dead letter on the statute book? 

At a moment when the spirit of improvement is 
active all around us, we must keep pace with our 
neighbours, or we shall fall behind them. The ap- 
plication of chemistry and other sciences, to agricul- 
ture, has opened a field fur the most extensive exer- 
tions; and I believe they cannot be so effectually en- 
couraged and protected as by societies. 

Formed out of all classes, they will concentrate 
the information of the whole. They will invite ex- 
periments, compare results, and tius test theories by 
practice. 

Having made a few observations, tending to point 
out the necessity of agricultural societies, allow me 
to suggest some remarks on subjects which might 
profitably occupy their attention. 

The introduction of labour-saving machines into 
agriculture, in a country where the territory is vastly 

reat in proportion to the population, is obvious. 
such machines gannot too early receive attention. 

‘They have advanced the mechanical arts to great 
perfection, and have added surprisingly to the wealth 
and resources of those nations that have adopted 
them. ‘They furnish labourers that do not consume 
the fruits of the earth, that never tire nor sleep, and 
that work with an exactness and uniformity, often 
beyond the competition of the most skilful hand. Im- 
portant as they are in the arts, they may be quite as 
much so in agriculture. Our unoccupied country is 
not only of incalculable extent, but it holds out the 
most encouraging invitations to cultivation, of which 
we have not the population to avail ourselves. 

Let one man be able to do the work of many, and 
a different scene might soon be presented. The pro- 
gress of human labour in settling a wilderness is 
slow, and often discouraging, and the difficulty of 

rocuring it so great, that men are content to subsist 
or years on the produce of a few acres around their 
cabins, waiting for the growth of children, or some 
other accession of strength, to aid them in extending 
their limits. 





Let no one say that these difficulties may not be 








overcome by machinery. This is the age of inven. 
tion, and machines as wonderful as unforeseen are 
now in operation. 

In the arts, successful invention opens directly to 
fortune, and instead of being difficult to introduce, 
are sought after with avidity. Not so in acricul- 
ture, although it is quite as important, and followed 
by a more numerous and wealthy class. The cause 
is to be found in the system which prevails in the 
one case, and the want of it in the other. 

Manufacturers make their business more a matter 
of study and calculation than farmers. They can 
consequently more readily discover the advantage of 
adopting improvements; their population is more com- 
pact, and they oftener meet together, and compare re- 
sults; and, in short, from having daily before their 
eyes the operation of improvements, they are not so 
liable to be impeded by inveterate prejudices. 

It is for sucicties to remedy these evils, for all are 
within their reach. From their opportunities of ob- 
servation and examination, they could compare the 
eflicacy of machines better than individuals; supply 
the requisite calculations, and keep the results con- 
tinually before the public eye, until they should pre- 
vail over the most obstinate prejudices. 

I admit the difficulty of removing the prejudices of 
farmers, for they are imbibed in childhood, when they 
are taught to work after the fashion of their fathers, 
Hence, any new mode is awkward, adopted with re- 
luctance, and often abandoned -before it is half learn- 
ed, or fairly tried. 

Every farmer knows, that by the usual mode, he 
can produce a certain result, with which he contents 
himself, rather than run the risk of losing his labour 
by an experiment, however promising, in the pros- 

t. 
He keeps hands enough to work his farm in a suc- 
cession of crops, calculated to give constant employ- 
ment. If labour-saving machines were introduced, 
the same hands might perform many times as much 
labour, which might be directed either to the increase 
of products, a partial manufacture of those produced, 
so as to increase their value and lessen the expense 
of transportation, or to the many improvements which 
almost every farmer promises yearly to have done, 
but finds to be crowded out by more pressing mat- 
ters. 

He might, for instance, drain and clear his low 
ground and swamps, offensive to the eye, the source 
perhaps of unhealthiness to his family, and which 
shut up a treasure, of which he has not energy to 
possess himself. He might remove the rocks which 
have been in the way of him and his ancestors, im- 
peding their ploughs, encumbering their ground, and 
sanding as a monument of neglect. He might plant 
and enclose trees for fruit, timber, or shade, irrigate 
meadows, level grounds, and perform an endless va- 
riety of matters, for which, in the present state of 
agricultural implements, he can neither find time nor 
money. 

Why should we despair of our inventive skill, with 
respect to agriculture, when it is so conspicuous. in 
every department where it is properly encouraged? 

We are not to limit our view to machines already 
in use, but we may extend it to those which it has 
not entered into the imagination of man to conceive, 
but which may be calculated not only to improve 
lands, but to introduce crops now entirely abandoned. 

The invention of the cotton gin, has given a value 
to the poor fields of the southern states, not only un- 
looked for by their possessors, whom it has raised to 
affluence, but a value in a national view, by the in- 
crease of our exports of an article, which furnishes 
now the principal means of payment to other nations. 

The culture of flax in the United States is very 
limited, chiefly because of the tedious, difficult, and 
laborious process which it must undergo, before it is 
fitted for the hands of the manufacturer. 

A machine has now been invented, by which all 
this process can be completed at the instant it is 
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taken from the field, and with superioradvantage to 
texture and colour. The demand for this article al- 
ways ensures it a market, and we have territory suf- 
ficient to produce not only enough for our own supply, 
but in our turn to supply others. The attention of 
societies, if directed to this machine, might bring it 
into general use, and thus create for us a new source 
of wealth. ; 

I have mentioned these two instances, with a view 
to show that objects of the most difficult, if not appa- 
rently impossible, execution in agriculture, may be 
accomplished by human invention, although not 
dreamed of in our philosophy. 

We may, therefore, be encouraged to hope for 
similar improvements in other branches which may 
in hke manner add to the wealth and resources of 
our country. 

At this moment it is peculiarly proper to call into 
exertion every faculty we have, to make up for the 
Yoss of a market for our great staple. 

When the wars in Europe called for our provi- 
sions, our attention was chiefly directed to raising 
them; and being now no longer in demand, we have 
but little in hand to pay them for those things which 
we were accustomed to receive in return, and which 
our habits have unfortunately made too necessary to 
us. 
Societies might, therefore, direct their attention 
toward the cultivation of such of them us could be ac- 
commodated to our country. 

We have almost every variety of soil and climate 
necessary for their production. We have skill and 
industry equal to any, and a population not to be sur- 
passed in enterprise, and are moreover free ftom a 
necessary entanglement with the wars of other na- 
tions. 

Who cannot perceive that we are qualified, by our 
great natural and political advantages, at no very dis- 
tant period to take the first rank among the nations 
of the world? But it can only be by improving the 
advantages we possess, and uniting cordially in the 
grand design of cherishing agriculture as the basis of 
our national prosperity. 

The attention of societies can do much towards 
this object, not only in watching the course of im- 

ovement abroad, but in encouraging it at home. 
We all acknowledge that much is yet to be learned 
about the improvement of soils. To teach the rich 
how to enrich their lands, does not seem so great a 
desideratum,.as to teach the poor how to do so from 
means within their reach. The wealthy can draw 
resources from every quarter, and if they cannot get 
adequate returns for their remuneration annually, can 
call their expenditure profitable investment. But the 
poor man must draw upon such resources as he has, 
which are generally such as are common to all, and 
receive certain and quick returns for his labour. The 
analysis of soils, in this view, becomes important, 
inasmuch as it is fuund, that the union of soils, each 
separately indifferent, will sometimes produce a 
most beneficial change. 

Soil and subsoil should be critically examined; a 
light soil may be improved by a mixture with a sub- 
soil of clay, which is usually found within reach of 
the plough. The unprofitable soil on the margin of 
the ocean, has been impregnated with surprising fer- 
tility by a sprinkling of sea sand. Stiff and cold 
clay has been rendered friable and surprisingly fer- 
tile, by the use of calcareous earths, with which our 
country abounds. In lands of secondary formation, 
beds of marle of indefinite extent are frequently dis- 
covered, and the experiments already made leave us 
no room to doubt of their efficacy as a manure. 
Nothing, however, is more uncertain than the quan- 
tities to be employed. One man finds it useless, 
because he has put on foo little; another, to avoid the 
error of his neighbour, puts on too much: he also finds 
it useless, and it is abandoned. 

Here, then, is a great field for agricultural societies. 
They might direct experiments, compare results, and 





call into action the chemical and philosophical know- 
ledge of its members, to trace causes from effects, and 
thus give tests, to which practical men without sci- 
ence might safely trust. 

From my limited observation I may point out the 
very common error of giving to poor land, because it 
is supposed to need it most, a greater supply of such 
manure than to richer land; whereas it ought to be 
distributed in an inverse proportion. 

Land which is poor may be considered as in a state 
of debility, and the stimulus applied may sooner pro- 
duce indirect debility than in a stronger subject. 

I have seen the barrenness of a spot surcharged by 
a heap of lime; while the land around, where it has 
been lightly spread, has been productive, although 
treated in other respects alike. But I have remarked, 
that the same spots, after a few years, have recover- 
ed their natural strength, and have shown fertility 
when the other parts are almost exhausted. 

It is from hints of this kind, which nature gives us, 
that we are to have a more intimate acquaintance with 
her, but we must concentrate and improve them. 

The effects of burning soils are now obtruding 
themselves on our attention, and seem to promise a 
revolution in agriculture too important for any just 
calculation of its consequences; and the system of 
General Beatson, so intimately connected with them, 
points to results too flattering even to be named by 
me without more certain knowledge than I have been 
able to obtain. 

At any rate, these discoveries and improvements 
ought to show us that something new to us may still 
be expected; that we have not arrived at such an ex- 
tent of knowledge as to make us indifferent to our 
advancement, and that much still remains to bé dis- 
covered and perfected of the highest importance to 
agriculture. 

Let any man examine with attention the works of 
creation, and at every step, as he advances, he will 
discover more clearly the wonderful beauty and order 
and infinite wisdom of the Creator; and however 
highly he may estimate his mind when he commen- 
ces his career, he will come to the humiliating con- 
viction, that he is limited to a middle sphere, from 
which he is not allowed to move—that his mind is 
too minute for the vast, and too vast for the minute 
designs of Providence. We are allowed, however, 
to see all that is necessary for us—and more than we 
improve. We may see that we are, at most, but the 
assistants of nature. Hence we ought to take eve 
hint to know what aid she requires from us. e 
see production and decomposition succeeding each 
other. We see that the materials necessary for the 
successive furmation of every thing were given to us 
at the creation, and that the laws then assigned to 
matter have continued unimpaired and without alter- 
ation to this moment; that the various kinds of ani- 
mals of the earth, the air, and the sea, still preserve 
their original marks, even to the colour of a feather; 
and that although they may transgress the order of 
things, yet the effect dies with the mongrel, and the 
species are, by an immutable law, preserved from 
confusion. 

So, in the vegetable world, the order of plants re- 
mains also distinct; and the seed will, in due time, 
unfold with certainty the history of its parentage. 

Being satisfied that there is spread abroad through- 
out creation, materials for every plant, we should en- 
deavour to locate them where we require their use. 
Heat, the grand agent of nature, which sustains every 
thing while living, and destroys it when dead, raises 
the decomposed materials into the atmosphere: at 
night, when the heat is less active, they revisit the 
earth, nourish the plant, and fly, with the return of 
the sun, with all their accumulations on their journey 
over the earth. Thus, every plant takes what it re- 
quires, both for colour and texture. 

If we can attract these materials to our plants in an 
increased proportion, we may accelerate and enlarge 





their growth. 


Much remains to be discovered in this region, 
which is well worth our observation. Perhaps ma- 
nure of certain kinds may operate, by their attraction 
for these gases. Lime, which has lost its carbon by 
fire, but which neveroses its affinity to it, may, in 
addition to its effects on the soil, draw the carbon, and 
with it other gases to the plant by which it lies. 

The gypsum itself may, by its sulphuric acid, at- 
tract heat from gas, and thus cause it to fall upon the 
plant in its vicinity. The quantity of dew always 
found on plastered land seems tosupport this hy pothesis. 

The continual escape of gas may point out the’ 
propriety of arresting the materials of formation, 
before they reach the atmosphere, and of distributing 
them in that stage from which the decomposed mat- 
ter will proceed directly to the plant to be formed 
from it. 

This is a great desideratum, and the diversity of 
opinion about green and rotten manure shows that it 
is not well understood. 

Land, said to be sick of one kind of grass or grain, 
after it has frequently produced it, may yet be capa- 
ble of producing another crop abundantly. Such land 
has perhaps exhausted itself of all those materials 
before spoken of necessary for that particular plant, 
and therefore furnishes a field of inquiry as to the na- 
ture and succession of crops. All these subjects, and 
a thousand others, not to be embraced within my li- 
mits, require the attention of agricultural societies, 
and could be properly explored and improved only by 
such combinations. 

Having thus long obtruded upon you in endeavour- 
ing to call your attention to the former and presént 
condition of agriculture, and to the subjects which in 
my view give importance to agricultural societies and 
demand their care, in a manner, I confess, partakin 
more of the nature of hints than of plans of action, 
shall take my leave of you with a brief notice of a 
single additional subject. 

e all admit that much is to be learned in agri- 
culture, and that no branch of practical knowledge is 
more important, and yet, strange to tell, there is no 
place where youth can be taught correctly. They 
are suffered to grow up, acquiring knowledge by 
chance, confesed “by the many opinions which pre- 
vail between downright ignorance and the most pro- 
found knowledge, and more liable to be misled by the 
bold assertion of prejudice, than instructed by the 
modest assurance of one, who, although he knows 
much, feels how much is yet to learn. 

— schools only can correct these evils; 
and looking forward to their effects in subduing pre- 
judices, and disseminating knowledge, among such an 
immense mass of people as the body of farmers, I re- 
gret that we cannot have the merit of originating 
them. This, however, belongs to Prussia; and al- 
though it is not flattering to our national feelings to 
go abroad to learn, yet I, for one, am willing to take 
useful lessons from any part of the world. 


Treatment or Goosserry Busues. 

As soon as the leaves are all fallen, I begin prua- 
ing and dunging, if need require; I then dig the ground 
between the bushes, leaving the ground as rough as 
possible; and as the diggers are proceeding, that is, as 
soon as they are clear of the first plant in the row, I 

ive the bush, from the rose of a watering-pot, at 
ies on English gallon of the following mixture, of 
equal parts, viz. lime-water, chamber-ley, and soap- 
suds, in which I introduce as much soot as to give 
the composition the color and consistence of rich dung- 
hill drainings; proceeding over the whole in this man- 
ner, without treading or poaching the grounds, in which 
state they remain until the winter frosts are fairly past, 
rpm taba and dress up the ground between ah 
a rake. - _ 

This practice I have invariably performed, andhave 
always had healthy fruitful , and in the 
ete OS ge 90 dregs- 
ed. ‘Jo : 
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Summer Boncurerien. Pr. cat. Pom. Mag. Musx Summer Boncuretien. Pr. cat. 

WORESSCLETSS- Mil. For. This fruit is thirty-three lines in height, and 

(From Prince’s Pomological Manual.) The following description I extract from the Po- | twenty-seven in diameter, and generally approaches a 

PEARS mological Magazine: — form: it often assumes a shape more or 


(Continued from page 326.) 
Srairvep Lone Green. Pr.cat. Coze. 

This is a very handsome fruit to the view, on ac- 
count of the color of its perfectly smooth skin, where 
the green is pleasantly variegated by long yellow 
stripes, which extend from the summit to the base of 
the fruit, with some occasional light touches of red 
next the sun. It is thirty lines in height, and two 
inches in breadth, its form being a pretty exact pyra- 
mid. The flesh is melting, replete with sweet juice, 
which is musky and very agreeable. The seeds are 
brown, of oblong form, and very much pointed, and 
the fruit ripens at the end of September. 


Evel. Mil. Pr.cat. Coze. 


This fruit has often a turbinate form, being twenty- 
five or twenty-six lines in diameter, and of the same 
height: sometimes it is larger, and rather pyramidal 
in its shape, measuring thirty-three inches in height, 
and twenty-eight or twenty-nine in breadth. ‘The 
position of the eye is nearly even with the fruit. The 

‘skin is smooth, light green, scattered over with very 
nutherous small specks of a deeper shade of the same 
color: but when at perfect maturity, the green chan- 

toa yellowish hue. The flesh is partially melt- 
ing, and sweet, with more or less richness, and is 
uite pleasant to the taste. The seeds are brown and 
long, and the fruit ripens at the end of October. 

The tree is of very thrifty and vigorous growth, ex- 
tremely productive, and produces its fruit in clusters. 
It may be propagated on both pear and quince stocks. 


Vine, orn Lapy’s. Pr. cat. 


The form of this pear is that ofa top. It is two 
- inches in height, and two lines less in its greatest di- 
ameter, with a stem from eighteen to twenty lines in 
length. The skin is rough to the touch, and of a 
russet-grey color. The flesh is half melting and ra- 
ther rich, but soon becomes mealy, and then loses its 
flavor. The seeds are dark brown, large in propor- 
tion to the size of the fruit, which ripens in October. 


Martin-Sec. Pr.cat. Roz. Duh. For. Coze. 


This fruit is two inches in diameter, and two inches 
and six or seven lines in height, but often of smaller 
size: it is also pyriform, terminating in a point at the 
stem, which varies greatly in its length, from eight 
or nine lines to eighteen. The eye is close set ina 
small cavity, bordered with furrows and pretty dis- 
tinct projections. The skin is of a russet hue, or 
light hazel color on the shade side, and bright red 
next the sun; and is scattered over with small white 
specks, which are very apparent upon the red part of 
the fruit. ‘The flesh is breaking, occasionally some- 
what gritty, in general dry, and possessing little 
juice. The flavor is sweet, partially perfumed, and 

uite pleasant. It is excellent when cooked, and 
then becomes of a red color, and is one of the best 
kinds to be stewed or preserved. The seeds are 
dark brown, moderately large, and long. The fruit 
ripens in November, December, and January, and 
sometimes becomes mellow ry speedily. The 
tree is very productive, and can be grafted on 
either pear or quince. De la Quintinye and Evelyn 
designate two varieties; one by the title of Burgun- 
dy Martin; and the other as the Dry Martin of 
Cham e; the latter being the best. iller also 
oom of these two varieties. Rozier remarks, that 
fruit, which is of medium size, bears some re- 
semblance to the Rousselet, but is less round at the 
head. It is doubtless from such similarity that this 
has been by some called the Winter Rousselet, as 
Miller intimates, 


Green SuGar. 








‘A valuable, well known autumn pear, the origin 
of which is lost in the darkness of antiquity. It has 
been long cultivated all over Europe for the sake of 
the size and the delicious flavour of its fruit. By 
some pomologists it is supposed to be the Regalia of 
Valerius Cordus; the Piri di Gacemella of Agostino 
Gallo, and the Domestica Pentagonum perelegans, 
and Pugillarium Bollense, of John Bauhin. If 
these conjectures be correct, its origin must be dated 
as far back, at least, as the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and probably much higher. It is 
quite certain that it has found a place in every work 
of consequence for the last one hundred and fifty 
years. Upon the continent itis known by a great 
number of different names. In Italy it is called 
Gracioli, and Gratiola di Roma; in Holland, Zomar 
Safraan, Apotheker Peer, Kanneelpeer, Sucher Ka- 
nijpeer, yay Kruidkanjerweel, Marsepein- 
peer, and Schager Magd; in some parts of Germa- 
ny, Malvasierbirne, and Strasburgerbirne; in Wur- 
temberg and Anspach, it has the name of Zucker- 
birne; in Thuringia, of Zucheradenbirne; and final- 
ly, in Vienna, it is known by the name of Plitzer- 
birne, from its resemblance in form to a wine-flask. 

“It keeps a few days only, and ina week or ten 
days after being gathered it begins to rot at the core. 
Wood, long, flexuose or zigzag, smooth, with promi- 
nent buds, forming a drooping tree like the Jargonelle 
(Epargne.) Leaves, roundish, with a point, smooth, 
flat, slightly and regularly serrated; when young, 
very thin, and pale green on both sides, by which it 
is readily distinguished from the Jargonelle, (Epargne) 
in which they are at that time of a thick cottony 
texture. 

‘Flowers, the largest among pears. Fruit, pro- 
duced upon the extremities of young branches, which 
must be borne in mind in pruning the tree, varying 
from three and a half to four anda half inches in 
length, and from two and a half to three inches in 
breadth across the widest part, exceedingly knobby 
and irregular in outline, particularly about the eye, 
quite blunt at the base: skin, when fully ripe, of a 
pale lemon colour, very slightly tinged with red on 
the sunny side, and covered all over pretty regularly 
with small green dots; eye, prominent, small; flesh, 
yellowish, breaking, firm, juicy, very sweet and ex- 
cellent; core, very smal], placed near the eye; seeds, 
all abortive.” 

In referring to Duhamel’s description, I see noth- 
ing to add to the above, except that the stem is ge- 
nerally from twenty to twenty-four lines in length, 
and is frequently inserted somewhat laterally in the 
fruit: the skin is very smooth; the flesh is melting, 
but somewhat breaking, and very juicy. 

So far as my own experience goes, and I have had 
bearing trees around me from boyhood, this is one of 
the least productive varieties cultivated among us, 
and without particular attention, the fruit is mostly 
knotty and of small size; and Fessenden remarks, 
that it is scarcely possible to raise it in the country 
around Boston, on account of its being subject to 
spots and cracks. I have noticed, however, that 
when the branches of large trees of this sort are 
sawed off, so as to force out new thrifty shoots, the 
crops are far more abundant as well-as of larger size 
and excellent quality. A tree thus treated stands in 
the en of Gardiner Greene, Esq. of Boston, to 
which the pomologists of that city can direct their 
attention. 

It is mentioned in the Pomological Magazine, that 
it is doubtful whether the second variety mentioned 
in the German publications exists in Daswed. I 
have possessed it in my collection for many years, 
where it has repeatedly produced fruit, and I will 
now proceed to ibe it. 





ess irregular: sometimes it is swollen with protube- 
rances and ridges, and at others it is only partially 
angular near the head. The stem is fifteen lines in 
length, and inserted within a cavity surrounded 
ridges or projections. The skin is smooth and yel- 
low, with a slight tint of red next the sun. The 
flesh is white, speckled, with greenish points, and ig 
breaking, rather sweet, and highly, musky. The 
seeds are small and brown, and the fruit ripens at the 
end of August, or early in September. It is one of 
the best pears of that season, but is subject to split 
and crack before it attains to maturity. The tree 
does not succeed by ingrafting on the quince, and ig 
delicate when ingrafted on the pear. Mr. Coxe, in 
his work on fruit trees, has transposed the titles of 
this and the preceding variety. 


Pr. cat. O. Duh. 


The form of this pear has but little regularity, 
approximating in a great degree to that of the Win. 
ter Bonchretien, (B 
fewer projections and undulations. Its height is 
three inches five lines, and its diameter two inches 
seven lines, with a stem twelve or fourteen lines in 
length, which commonly rises obliquely, and has at 
its junction a ——- protuberance, and some 
compressed furrows. The skin is green, speckled 
with brown, and sometimes entirely of the latter co 
lour on the shade side; the part next the sun be. 
comes a little yellowish, and even acquires a slight 
tint of red at the period at which the fruit attains to 
maturity. The flesh is white, half melting, quite 
juicy, accompanied by a little sharpness of flavour. 
The seeds are small, broad; and light brown. The 


MansveETTre. 


fruit ripens about the beginning of September, and | 
soon becomes soft. The tree can be grafted more | 


advantageously on the quince than on the pear. 


Martin Sine. WV. Duh. 


This is a very different fruit from the one describ- 
edin Duhamel as the Ronville or Martin Sire, of 
which I shall next give a description. It isa very 
handsome pear, whose form would be almost ovate if 
it was not partially contracted towards the peduncle, 
and if the eye was not inserted within a pretty deep 
cavity, surrounded by very projecting swellings or 

rotuberances. Its height is four inches less by three 
ines, and its greatest diameter taken at the medium 
of its height, is three inches and two lines; the 
stem, usually inserted rather laterally, is nearly two 
inches in length, and the skin is almost wholly of a 


on Chrétien d’hyver) but with | 
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yellowish green hue, attaining only a slight russet | 


tint next the sun. The flesh is firm, rather dry, 
sweet, and quite agreeable, although not high fla- 
voured. ‘The seeds are light brown and well per- 
fected, and the fruit ripens in November or Decem- 
ber. In the New Duhamel it is announced that this 
fruit was presented to the author by M. Hervey, di- 
rector of the gardens of the Luxembourg. I am not 
aware whether this or the succeeding variety is that 
which I have in my collection under the name of 
Martin Sire, but will soon be enabled, by critical 
examination, to decide the point. And as I have 
trees obtained from various sources under the same 
name, it is more than probable they may include 
both the varieties. 


PEACH TREES. 


The Edgefield S. C. Hive says it is informed by 
a respectable gentleman in Columbia, that the berries 
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of the China tree, put to the roots of peach trees is a | 


complete antidote to the troublesome little worm 
which infests them. It has also been said they de- 
stroy the cut worm when mixed with the garden soil. 
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(From the Northern Star.) 


CULTURE OF SILK. A 
Warren, R. I. Dec. 18, 1830. 

We have had the pleasure of attending an interest- 
ing course of Lectures in this town, during the past 
week, by J. H. Coss, Esy. of Dedham, Mass. on 
subjects connected with this valuable produce. 

The course consisted of four lectures, which were 

iven in four successive evenings, as follows: 

ist. On the history of silk and the importance of 
its culture in the United States. 

gd. On silk worms, and the art of rearing them. 

$rd. On the culture of the mulberry tree. 

4th. On the art of reeling and manufacturing silk. 

These lectures were accompanied by an exhibition 
of silk, in its various stages of preparation, raised in 
this country: the eggs of silk worm, were distributed 
gratuitously. There was also exhibited, the improved 
silk reel, by means of which, silk was extracted from 
the cocoons with great ease and despatch, and which 
was of excellent quality; the threads being even and 
uniform. The premium of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society, was awarded to the proprietor of 
this reel. 

Mr. C. demonstrated with great clearness and ac- 
curacy, the profits which had been and might be de- 
rived from this business, and made it very apparent, 
that if the white mulberry should be cultivated on 
the sides of the streets and lanes in this town, the 
leaves of the trees, with a little care and attention on 
the part of the inhabitants, might in a few years, 
yield more profits, than would be sufficient to pay the 
whole town expenses. 

We understand that a number of our enterprising 
citizens are about engaging in the above business. 











RURAL ECONOMY. 





(From Brown’s Sketches. ) 


THE HORSE. 


The horse was not found on the American conti- 
nent by the early discoverers of that immense quarter 
of the earth. ‘The countless numbers of wild horses, 
which are now to be seen in South America, all 
sprung from emancipated individuals, left there by 
the Spaniards. ‘They have spread in all directions 
where food is plentiful: and if we may judge from 
the rapid increase, the climate and soil seem particu- 
larly adapted to the habits of the horse. This animal, 
however, has been formed with a constitution of 
great pliability, for he will thrive in all climates. 

In the United States, the horses are principally of 
British origin. Considerable attention has of late, 
been bestowed upon rearing good horses, and with 
much success; although none have appeared to equal 
the horses of Great Britain. The majority of the 
best trotters now in the United States, are descended 
from the imported English race horse Messenger. 

The Canadian horse is a hardy curiosity. The 
winter travelling in Canada, is sometimes very expe- 
ditious. It is surprising, with what speed a 
Canadian horse will go, when drawing a cabriolet 
over the ice. Instances have occured of their travel- 
ling ninety miles, in one of these vehicles, in twelve 
hours; but when this occurs, the roads must be very 
smooth and hard. The shoes of their horses are 
never roughened, as in this country, by turning up 
the ends of them, but by inserting two or more steel 
screws, which can be removed or renewed with plea- 
sure. The horses of Canada are very hardy animals, 
their best pace is a trot; they are accustomed to much 
bad usage and hard work, and are the most willing 
creatures in the world, for they never refuse the 
draught. They are brought from the country into 
Quebec, in the coldest weather, and left standing in 
the open air, without any covering, for hours togeth- 
er, whilst their owners are transacting their business 





or drinking, and they seem not to be any the worse 
for it. In the winter, the Canadian horse, like all 
other quadrupeds of that country, acquires an increas- 
ed quantity of fur to protect him from the cold, and 
the currycomb is never used. 

When the horses have been heated by fast driving, 
in a cold day, they appear to have a sort of icicle at 
every hair, and icicles two or three inches in length, 
are often suspended from their noses. Travelling on 
Lake Champlain is at all times dangerous, and it is 
very common for sledge, horses, and men, to fall 
through the ice, where the water is some hundred 
feet deep; and there is no warning of danger till the 
horses drop in, pulling the sledge after them; luckily 
the weak places are of no great extent; the traveller 
extricates himself from the sledge as soon as possible; 
and he finds the ice strong enough to support him, 
though it will not bear the weight of the horses. 
The pulling of them out is done in a manner perfect- 
ly unique: the horses are strangled to save their lives. 
When the horses fall through—for there are always 
two in these sledges—their struggles only tend to in- 
jure and sink them; but, as they have always round 
their neck a rope with a running noose, the moment the 
ice breaks, the driver and passengers get out, and 
catching hold of the rope, pull it with all their force, 
which in a very few minutes, strangles the horses; 
and no sooner does this — than they rise in the 
water, float on one side, and are drawn out on stron 
ice, where the noose of the rope being loosened, respi- 
ration returns, and in a short time, the horses are on 
their feet,and as much alive as ever. This operation 
has been known to be performed two or three times a 
day on the same horses. The Canadians tell you 
that horses which are often on the lake, get so aceus- 
tomed to being hanged, that they think nothing at all 
of it. But though the case is very common, the at- 
tempt does not always succeed; for it sometimes 
happens, that both sledge and horses go to the bottom 
if they cannot be extricated in time. Another re- 
markable fact in regard tothe Canadian horses is, 
their fondness for fish. The fish thus eaten, except 
in size, resemble a cod, and are from four to nine 
inches long; the English call them, “tommy cod.” 
The manner of catching them is, by cutting’ holes in 
the ice, and putting down either nets or lines. Over 
this hole a temporary house is built, large enough to 
contain half a dozen people, and a stove to keep them 
warm. They who cannot afford deals to build a 
house, substitute large pieces of ice, with which they 
form a defence against the weather. . Midnight is the 
best time for fishing, and a strong light is placed near 
the hole, which attracts the attention of the fish, and 
brings them round it in large quantities. ‘There are 
a number of these houses on the river St. Charles, 
which make a strange appearance in a dark night, 
especially those made of ice. 

Anecdotes of horses —There are several parts of a 
horse that he cannot reach with his teeth to scratch 
when they itch: when these parts do itch, he usually 

oes to another horse, and bites him on the spot where 
fe wishes to be scratched himself; the sagacious com- 
panion generally takes the hint, and performs the 
office for him. Dr. Darwin, who was an attentive 
and acute observer of nature, once observed a young 
foal to bite its dam, to indicate its wish to be scratch- 
ed. But the mare, not choosing to lose a mouthful 
of grass, which she was in the act of chewing, mere- 
ly rubbed the place on the foal’s neck, with her nose: 
so that there can be little doubt but it was from re- 
flection that she rubbed where she was bitten. 

Forester had won many a hardly contested race; at 
length, over-weighted and over-matched, the rally 
had commenced. His adversary, who had been wait- 
ing behind, was quickly gaining upon him, he reared, 
and eventually got abreast; they continued so till 
within the distance. They were 1; but the 
strength of Forester began to fail him. He made a 
last desperate plunge; seized his the jaw 
to hold him back; and it was with great difficulty he 


AE 
could be forced to quit his hold. Forester, however, 
lost the race. 


Mr. Quinn’s wicked horse—In the 1753, Mr. 
Quinn had a famous racer, who entered into the spirit 
of the course as much as his master One day, 


ing his opponent ually ing him, he seized 
him by thee » ot tots F gen — to dis- 
mount, in order to separate the infuriated animals, 
who were en with each other in the most 
deadly conflict: they were got apart with much diffi- 
— = * F'*% 

The following anecdote is one of the many ex- 
amples we have of animals sustaining life for a great 
length of time without food; and seems to be decisive 
as to the possibility of the fact, which many have 
doubted, and who have sought to account for their 
living long in such situations by finding other food 
where they were confined. A colt, the ge od of 
Mr. Edward Lemin, of Truro, in October 1798, fell 
into a shaft four fathoms deep, where it remained for 
one month before it was discovered; it was taken up 
alive and unhurt, though in a very emaciated state, 
and by proper treatment perfectly recovered. It was 
impossible that it could have received the least food 
or water while it was in the shaft. 





MISCELLANBOUS. i 


(From the American Almanac for 1831.) 
EVAPORATION. 


The formation and never-failing supply of the con- 
densible elastic vapor, which has been described to be 
one of the constituents of the atmosphere, is  Rsowied * 
for by that law of nature, which has endued.water,- 
under all circumstances, even when congealed into 
ice, with the power of emitting vapor or steam, in 2 
quantity proportioned to its temperature. The pre- 
sence of water over the globe may be said to be uni- 
versal; for even in the fraction which is estimated to 
be land, it is so profusely distributed as to maintain a 
perpetual exhalation. ‘‘Pasturage, corn-fields, or fo- 
Tests support a continual evaporation, augmented oy 
by the diyness of the air, and the rapidity of its sud- 
den contacts. Even ploughed land will supply as 
much moisture to the exhaling fluid as an equal sheet 
of water. It is only when the ground is quite parch- 
ed, that it ultimately retains its latent store.”* As 
this property of water —- to it in all its metamor- 
phoses, and attends it in all its localities, it follows 
that the process of evaporation is constant and uni- 
versal. It is generally also invisible, but there are 
times when it may be seen, and we can inspect, at 
the level of the earth, some of those operations 
which usually take place in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. In the calm evening of a fine summer's 
day, the rudiments of future clouds often present 
themselves to our sight, in the first part of their 
flight; and though they disappear, it is no proof of 
the suspension, or even of the diminution, of the 
process, which proceeds as powerfully and effectually 
during the most brilliant aérial transparency as in the 
thickest mist. 

By means of the visibility which cold imposes 
upon aqueous vapor, we can often satisfactorily trace 
its upward pr in the clouds of fine weather. 
“During the heat of the day it rises from the surface 
of the land and waters, and reaches its point of con- 
densation in greater or less quantities at different al- 
titudes. Partial clouds are formed in different 
rallel planes, which always maintain their relative 
distances. ‘The denser forms of the lower strata, as 
they float along with the wind, show that the great- 
er abundance of — ‘ton pte = 

int of deposition, while 
ighter texture of the uppef“attest a rarer atmosphere. 
These clouds do not increase beyond a certain point, 
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and often remain stationary in quantity and figure for 
many hours; but, as the heat declines, they gradually 
melt away, till at length, when the sun has sunk 
below the horizon, the ether is unspotted and trans- 
parent. The stars shine through the night with 
undimmed lustre, and the sun rises in the morning in 
his brightest splendor. The clouds again begin to 
form, increase to a certain limit, and vanish with the 
evening shades. This gradation of changes, which 
we see so often repeated in our finest seasons, may at 
first seem contrary to the true principles; and the pre- 
cipitations, which occur with an increase of tempera- 
ture, and disappear with its decline, may, without 
reflection, be regarded as diametrically opposed to 
correct theory. But a little consideration will show 
that such conclusions would be untrue. The vapor 
rises, and is condensed; but in its descent falls into a 
warmer air, where it again is evaporated, and be- 
comes invisible; and as the quantity of evaporation 
from the surface of the earth is exactly equal to sup- 
ply this process above, the cloud neither augments 
nor decreases. When the sun declines, the ground 
cools more rapidly than the air; evaporation decreases, 
but the dissolution of the cloud continues. ‘The sup- 
ply at length totally ceases, and the cloud subsides 
completely away. ‘The morning sun revives the ex- 
halations of the earth, the process of their condensa- 
tion and consequent cloud-like form commences, and 
they again undergo the same series of changes.”* 

Descending again to the operations on the earth’s 
surface, we may observe that the ascent of the aque- 
ous vapor is modified by the relative differences of 
the temperatures of the exhaling fluid and the ambi- 
ent air. Two of these it may be useful to describe. 
They are, 

1. When the temperature of the fluid is above 
that of the air; 

2. When the temperature of the fluid is below that 
of the air. 

In the first case, the evaporation is proportionate to 
the difference of temperature. ‘The gaseous fluid in 
contact with the surface of the warmer water becomes 
lighter by receiving portions of the excess of heat, 
and, rising up, carries with it in its ascent the en- 
tangled vapor, which has been cooled down by the 
low temperature of the air into the form of steam. 
This is the visible evaporation referred to above. 

Jn the second case, though the water is colder than 
the air, it still, from the law before mentioned, emits 
vapor from its surface, but invisibly, as there is no 
condensing disposition now in the air. The vapor, 
therefore, neither having the power to displace the 
gaseous fluid, nor heat to cause a circulation of it, can 
only pass by filtering through its interstices—a most 
beautiful and astonishing instance of the extreme di- 
visibility of matter. 

The force of aqueous vapor disengaged at different 
temperatures has been determined with great accura- 
cy, and the amount of evaporation has been demon- 
strated to be, other things being equal, always in 
proportion to this force. 

It may be easily imagined, that as the interstices of 
the gaseous fluid can contain but a certain quantity of 
elastic vapor, there would naturally be a limit to 
evaporation. This is actually the case. It very of. 
ten happens that the interstices are found to be full, 
and can hold no more, and that then evaporation 
ceases; sometimes, indeed, they may be said to run 
over, and it is then we see the excess in the shape of 
steam, or mist, or cloud. The capacity of these in- 
terstices of the gaseous fluid becomes larger or smaller 
in proportion to the temperature vf their particles, and 
the effect of their contraction or expansion is precisely 
similar to the grasp or relaxation of the hand ona 
piece of imbibing sponge. At a low temperature, or 
when the grasp is tightest, a certain quantity can 
only enter. On the contrary, at a high temperature, 





* Daniell. 





or when the sponge is permitted to expand to the 
utmost, its capacity is increased, and a large volume 
may be contained. 

The total quantity of aqueous elastic vapor which 
can enter between the interstices of the gaseous fluid, 
or which the latter can hold suspended, depends upon 
temperature, but this quantity is invariably at the 
same temperature. A volume of air may contain less 
than this quantity, but never more. When it has 
this exact quantity, it will remain transparent, and is 
said to be saturated, or at its point of saturation. It 
is then as damp as it can be; any attempt to insert 
more vapor will fail, and the rejected vapor will be- 
come visible in the form of steam. If we lower the 
temperature, the aérial interstices will contract, and 
some of the contained vapor will be squeezed out in 
the same form. We inay increase the temperature 
to any extent without any visible change, but we 
render the air drier in proportion to the degree to 
which we ascend, and in the same degree capable of 
receiving and supporting an additional quantity of 
humidity. Atmospheric pressure also affects the 
amount of the quantity suspended, by opposing the 
diffusion and retarding the formation of the vapor. 
From the aqueous fluid being so abundantly spread 
over the face of the earth, there can be no doubt that 
the permanently elastic or gaseous atmosphere would 
very speedily be saturated with its vapor, did not 
some cause prevent its universal diffusion. This 
never-failing cause is inequality of temperature, which 
excites, or diminishes, or suspends, in the way we 
have described, the process of evaporation. 

The absolute quantity of moisture that air is capa- 
ble of containing, may be conceived from the follow- 
ing statement of Mr. Leslie:—*Air, at the freezing 
point, is capable of holding a portion of moisture equal 
to the 160th part of its own weight; at the tempera- 
ture of 59°, the 80th part; at that of 86°, the 40th 
part; at 113°, the 20th part; and at that of 140°, 
the 10th part; so that the air has its dryness doubled 
at each rise of temperature, answering to 27° of 
Fahrenheit. While the temperature, therefure, ad- 
vances uniformly in arithmetical progression, the 
dissolving power, which this communicates to the 
air, mounts with the accelerating rapidity of a geo- 
metrical series.” 

By the improved instruments and accurate obser- 
vations of this gentleman and others, the total quan- 
tity of moisture which could be suspended at one 
time in the air can be correctly estimated. It has 
been stated by him, that, at 68% Fahrenheit, a cubic 
mass of air, measuring 40 inches every way, can re- 
tain 252 grains of water. But if a larger scale be 
preferred, the same numbers will express in pounds 
troy the quantity of water required to saturate a per- 
fectly dry mass of air constituting a cube of twenty 
yards in dimension. If the greatest amount possible 
of the aqueous element were to be suspended in the 
atmosphere, and this were to pass from a state of ab- 
solute dampness into that of extreme dryness, and 
discharge the whole of its watery store, it would 
furm a sheet of somewhat less than five inches in 
depth. To furnish the usual supply of rain, the air 
must, therefore, undergo very frequent changes, 
equal to that of from dryness to humidity in the 
course of the year. 

The average amount of evaporation in the neigh- 
bourhood of London per annum, calculated by Mr. 
Daniell’s hygrometer, a most elegant and perfect in- 
strument for ascertaining the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, is 23,974 inches. The average weight of the 
quantity of water raised by this process, from a cir- 
cular surface of six inches diameter, 0.31 gr. per 
minute. The results of actual measurement by Mr. 
Howard accord most satisfactorily with this method 
of estimating the amount of evaporation, and prove 
most incontestably the accuracy of the calculations 
upon which it is founded. 

The rate at which this process proceeds near Lon- 
don, during the several months of the year, is esti- 





mated by Mr. Daniell, and recorded in the British 
Almanac, as follows: 


in. in. 
January 0.413 July 3.293 
February 0.733 August 3.327 
March 1.488 September 2.620 
April 2.290 October 1.488 
May 3.286 November 0.770 
June * 3.760 December 0.516 


The smallest quantity of water is, therefore, lifted 
into the atmosphere during the month of January, 
and the greatest in June. The mean quantity held 
in solution in a cubic foot of air, is 3.789 gr. 

The rate of exhalation from the surface of the 
ground is scarcely of less consequence than the fall 
of rain, and a knowledge of it might often direct the 
most important operations. Mr. Leslie invented an 
instrument for measuring the quantity of moisture 
exhaled from a humid surface in a given time. This 
he called the Atmometer, and he has estimated that 
the daily exhalation from a sheltered surface of water 
would, at the mean dryness of winter, lower it 0.018 
inches, and at the mean of summer 0.048 inches, 
And he gives the following instance of its use: Sup- 
pose a pool for the supply of a navigable canal expos- | 
ed a surface equal to ten English acres, and that the 
atmometer sunk 80 parts during the lapse of 24 hours, 
the quantity exhaled in that time would be 2904 cu- 
bic feet, or about 81 tons, equal to 1700 imp. gall. 
per acre. 

The dissipation of moisture is much accelerated by 
the agency of sweeping winds, the effect being some- 
times augmented 5 or even 10 times. In general, this 
augmentation is proportional to the swiftness of the 
wind, the action of still air itself being reckoned 
equal to that produced by a celerity of eight miles 
each hour. 





CURIOUS FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Wixp Goose, (Anas Canadensis.) The Canada 
Wirp Goose (says Wilson) is now domesticated in | 
numerous quarters of the country, and it is remarkable 
for being extremely watchful, and more sensible of 
approaching changes in the atmosphere than the com- 
mon gray goose, with which they readily pair, the 
female always seeking out the most solitary place for 
her nest not far from the water. On the approach of 
every spring, however, these birds discover symptoms 
of great uneasiness, frequently looking up into the air, 
and attempting to go off. Some whose wings have 
been cut, have travelled on foot in a northern direction 
several miles from home. They hail every flock that 
passes overhead, and the salute is sure to be returned 
by the voyagers, who are only prevented from alight- 
ing by the presence and habitations of man. ‘The 
strong disposition of wounded wild geese to migrate 
to the north in spring, when their wounds have 
healed, induces them sometimes to mount into the 
higher regions of the air and join the passing parties 
to the north, and extraordinary as it may appear to 
return again the succeeding spring. 

In corroboration of the above, the following circum- 
stance was related to me, by an old gentleman, be- 
longing to the family of Shakers at Alfred. He 
observed, that a neighbor of his, a few years since, | 
having upon his farm a female wild goose, which he | 
had kept some time, seeing in the spring a flock | 
taking their accustomed flight to the north, and, ac- | 
tuated by that strong instinct of migratory birds, 
immediately joined his old associates and disappeared. | 
The fall following, as the geese were returning to | 
their winter quarters, he was surprised to find one 
morning, that the identical which left him in 
the spring had returned with three others which he 
presumed were her young.—Salem O. 





bserver. 


—_—_—_ | 
Idleness travels very leisurely, and poverty soon | 
overtakes her. : 

A quack robs with one hand and kills with the other. | 
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VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 

In the north of France an excellent extract of the 
herbs used in soups and broths is made by boiling 
them very slowly with a sufficient quantity of salt, 
and afterwards evaporating the fluid. A little of this 
extract, dissolved with gum arabic in hot water, Is 
said to make capital soup. 

During the height of his late Majesty’s severe 
illness, a2 female of respectable connexions in this 
town actually forwarded a genuine box of ‘“Meat’s 
Pills,” to the Duke of Wellington for the use of 
the King, accompanied with an epistle setting forth 
the virtues of this medicine, which had been found 
to effect cures of all manner of diseases.—Singular 
as it may seem, his Grace, in the midst of his mul- 
tifarious occupations found time to reply to the extra- 
vagant enthusiast, in a letter in his own hand-writ- 
ing, informing her that, not being his Majesty’s me- 
dical adviser, he could not undertake to recommend 
her medicine.— Devonport Telegraph. 


(EIS PARA, 


BattimoreE, Fripay, Dec. 31, 1830. 














Our much respected friend, Dr. Mease, will please 
accept our thanks for the following interesting com- 
munication. As he, without doubt, has in his pos- 
session many valuable papers of a similar character, 
which would be useful either to the historian or the 
agriculturist, he is most respectfully solicited to give 
them publicity through the medium of our columns. 
The volumes of the Farmer will undoubtedly be re- 
sorted to by the future historian for the origin of 
many items of agricultural produce, and as such gen- 
tlemen as the Doctor have.the means, we think they 
owe it to their country to place the materials upon 
record. There is probably no weekly periodical in 
existence, if we except Niles’ Register, so universal- 
ly preserved for future reference as the American 
Farmer; and therefore, that it will be resorted 
to for the purpose supposed is not presuming too 
much—indeed it has been already by some of the 
first authors of our country, and this of itself will 
induce others to follow the example. We hope 
therefore that gentlemen who possess the information 
will enable us to place in our columns every thing 
relating to the agricultural history of the country. 


Oricin oF THE Sea-Istanp Corton. 
Mr. Situ: Philadelphia, Dec. 3, 1330. 
Sir,—The original of the annexed letter has been 
many years in my possession, and was given to me 
by the gentleman to whom it was addressed. I 
would have published it long since, had I not intend- 
ed it to form a portion of an essay on the natural his- 
tory, and agricultural management of the Genus 
ium, the first part of which I read some years 
ago to “the Philadelphia Society, for promoting ag- 
riculture.” I concluded not to commence the second 
part, from a conviction that the planters to the south 


“were much more competent to the task than myself, 


and thatif I did undertake it, 1 should be obliged to ap- 
ply to them for my facts to finish it. As it is uncertain 
whether I shall resume the subject, and deeming the 
letter interesting, inasmuch as it settles the question 
as to the source of the sea-island cotton seed, I have 
thought proper to send it to you for publication. For 
want of knowing the native country of the sea-island 
cotton, the late Casar A. Rodney, upon his return 
from the mission to South America, by Mr. Monroe, 
actually sent one or two barrels of the seed to a 
friend there to improve the staple of the article. 
I am respectfully, James MEase. 


Joun Covrer, Esa. Havewnsh, February 2, 1805. 
St. Simons, Georgia. 
My Dear Sir,—Being informed by my friend 


James Hamilton, of London, that you are the same | h 


John Couper with whom Ishad the pleasure of being 
acquainted wmany years ago in. St. Augustine, and for 
whom I have felt an interest-which the lapse of time 
has not done away,I beg leave now that I have 
drawn a little nearer to you, to revive our former 
friendship. 

It is pleasing to view the rising prosperity of the 
land you live in, and particularly so to me, when I 
reflect that one of the present sources of her riches 
was in a very great measure derived from myself. In 
the year 1785, disgusted with the Bahama islands, I 
settled in Kingston, Jamaica, where finding my friend 
Frank Levett with his family and all his negroes in 
a distressed situation, he applied to me for advice as 
to what steps he should take, having no employment 
for his slaves. I advised him to go to Georgia, and 
settle in some of the out-islands and plant provisions 
until something better turned up. Being well ac- 

uainted with Sapelo, I recommended that Island. 

e could not, he said, bear to live in that country, 
but as many of his friends were settled in the Ba- 
hamas, he would attempt the planting cotton among 
them. Being just from thence,I warned him against 
the attempt, but still he went, and planted cotton. 
At length, in a doleful letter, he acknowledged him- 
self a convert to my opinion, having found things ex- 
actly as I had stated them, and resolved to go to the. 
place I recommended, and there maintain his negroes, 
until he could look about him. Early in the year 
1786, I sent him a large quantity of various seeds of 
Jamaica, and as Mr. Moss, and Col. Brown requested 
me to get some of the Pernambuco cotton seed, I 
also sent to Mr. Levett three large sacks, of which he 
made no use but by accident. In a letter to me in the 
year 1789, he said, “‘being in want of the sacks for 
gathering in my provisions, J shook their contents on 
the dung-hill, and it happening to be a very wet sea- 
son, in the spring, a multitude of plants covered the 
place; these 1 drew out, and transplanted into two 
acres of ground, and was highly gratified to find an 
abundant crop.” ‘This encouraged me to plant more, 
I used all my strength in clearing and planting, and 
have succeeded beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. ‘This year I have every prospect of gathering 
twenty tons of clean cotton. Ks - = 

Iam, &e. Patrick Wa.sH. 

Tue Horse.—There are many comforts and con- 
veniences, to say nothing of indispensables, so cheap- 
ly attainable, and so freely accessible to all, that they 
are used and abused without a thought being bestow- 
ed upon their value. Who, when he takes a draught 
of water wastes a thought upon its inestimable value, 
or upon the deep misery to which he would be reduc- 
ed if deprived of it?- Because he goes to the foun- 
tain and draws it freely, ‘without money and with- 
out price,” he looks upon it with an eye of unconcern, 
and uses it as a convenience which he may command 
or dispense with at pleasure. Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred, indeed, bestow no thought upon it at 
all; and yet what would be the condition of man if he 
were deprived of it but for twenty days? A thousand 
things necessary to the comforts and conveniences, 
and many to the existence of human life, are used and 
treated in the same careless manner. But one of 
these, and that not the least, we have taken as the 
subject of these desultory remarks. It is the horse; 
and we regret that we cannot confine our remarks to 
the comparative innocence of mere thoughtlessness 
on the part of mankind in their treatment of this 
most useful slave, most noble animal. An observer 
can hardly pass through the streets without observ- 
ing not only highly culpable neglect, but positive and 
cruel abuse of the horse. Go where you will, you 
will either see him overloaded, cruelly whipped, 
half starved, or abused and neglected in some way or 
other—without seeing him toiling and sweating in 
the service of his heartless master, without the mi- 
nistration of a jot or tittle to his own comfort. Who 





as not seen, with pain and heart-yearning, in times 





of ice and sleet, this noble animal, straining and 
tugging, and slipping and falling upon his bruised 
knees, before a heavy-load and under the cruel appli- 
cation of the merciless lash, all which suffering 
might have been saved to the poor animal by timely 
attention with a trifling expense in shoeing? A case 
of this kind occurred in the presence of the writer 
during the late cold weather. The horse, before a 
heavy load, either smooth shod or without any shoes 
at all, was endeavouring to ascend a slight hill in one 
of our streets. And nobly did he labour and villanous- 
ly did his master apply the lash; but in vain—he 
continued slipping and falling upon his knees, and 
his master kept applying the lash, both equally in- 
creasing their labours, till nature could sustain itself 
no longer—the horse put all his energies into action 
in a sudden effort, fell and broke his neck. His dy- 
ing groans seemed to our minds to reproach the inhu- 
man wretch, his master, with his brutalityand at 
he same time to rejoice at even such a termination 
of his misery. But his reproaches reached not the 
understanding of the surviving brute—the only re- 
mark we heard him make was, “there goes forty dol- 
lars,” and in our conscience we could have wished 
that it was the last forty dollars he would ever be 
able to boast the possession of. 

When we take into view the actual uses of the . 
horse in the labours and conveniences of human life, 
we shall be astonished at their magnitude. Let us 
suppose for a moment, no longer,—for we would not 
impose the wretchedness upon humanity for a longer 
period,—that the horse is struck from existence by 
some deplorable calamity, what would then be our 
situation? We have so long been dependent upon 
him for the performance of so many of the actually 
necessary labours which contribute to the support of 
human life, that his loss would be almost insupport- 
able. We could neither supply his place with other 
animals, nor machinery, nor human labour. What 
power should we be able to call upon to transport our 
mails, our merchandise; to plough our fields, to ga- 
ther in the harvest, to carry our produce to market, 
our grain to the mill? On whom could the luxurious 
citizen and the hardy mechanic call, to bear to their 
kitchens their provisions, their fuel; their most com- 
mon necessaries? : 

The horse is powerful, yet he submits to the slave- 
ry imposed upon him; is patient of his toil, and only 
requires such ¢are and provision as will sustain -na- 
ture. He willingly labours for man, even from the 
rising to the setting sun, and even exerts the utmost 
stretch of his power to serve him for no other reward 
than provender sufficient to satisfy nature, and such 
care as the inclemency of the seasons renders necessa - 
ry. Then is not the neglect, the abuse, with which 
he is generally treated a reproach and a disgrace to 
human nature? The writer of these remarks has 
seen so much of the ill treatment of this most useful 
animal, that he often feels a gratification in seeing 
one refractory and refuse to perform the labour im- 
posed upon him. 

There is another species of ill treatment we have 
witnessed still more reprehensible and disgraceful to 
human nature—we allude to the case of old horses, 
which, after wearing out the vigor of their lives in 
the service of their monstrous masters, are turned out 
to gnaw the scant yup from the roadsides, and 
the commons, with the skin worn from their bony 
backs and shoulders, and their joints and ribs pene- 
trating their hides, tottering and falling in their weak- 
ness, to die in the first ravine that may offer them an 
asylum from the neglect and abuse of humanity. 
«Poor old horse, let him die,” is the highest strain of 
charitable feeling such acts seem to excite in human 
nature. But issuch treatment all this noble creature 
deserves at our hands? Has he earned no more than 
this, do we owe him no more? That he is what is 
called a brute, is true; and that he only the 
rights and feelings of a brute, is the true; but what 
does this argue? Either that he possesses neither 
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rights nor feelings, or that because he cannot a 
proach the tribunals and demand justice at the, hands 
of the law, we may with impunity deprive him of 
the one and torture the other with the most inhn- 
man laceration. The first we have no right to 
assume, and the other is a disgrace to our nature. 
Would it be going too far to assert, that the man 
who illtreats his horse in any manner, would, in the 
absence of legal restraint, bestow the same treatment 
upon any of his fellow creatures that might be so 
unfortunate as to be placed in his power? 





Lawrence on THE Horse.—The Editor of the 
American Farmer acknowledges the receipt of a copy 
of this excellent little book from the publishers, 
Messrs. Carey and Hart of Philadelphia. The fol- 
lowing notices of the work will show the estimation 
in which it is held by several of the most respec- 
table British writers. 

“Independently of the practical value of the book, 
and it is really and extensively valuable, it is one of 
the most amusing the reader will meet with in a 
thousand, complete and unique, embracing every pos- 
sible subject that can be connected with the Horse.” 
—Monthly Magazine. 

«On the whole we have derived much amusement 
as well as instruction from the perusal of this little 
work; and recommend it to the attention of all horse- 
masters as illustrative of a very important, though 
little heeded position, that good management and 
complete subjection are not inconsistent with the great 
principles of mildness and humanity."—The Far- 
mer’s Jou 

“As well as a practical book on the subject, it has 
also a constant bearing on that of morality, and, in 
some degree, of amusement; as reading is now be- 
come universal among the labouring classes, we 

should recommend this small and practical work to 
be put into the hands of grooms,and of those ser- 
vants who are intrusted with the care of horses.”— 


Sporting Magazine. 


ParMEnTIER’s GaRpeEn. 

{The New York Commercial Advertiser takes the 
occasion of republishing the interesting letter of Miss 
Adele Parmentier to the editor of the American Far- 
mer, informing him of the death of her father, to 
make the subjoined remarks on the Horticultural es- 
tablishment and the family of the deceased Mr. Par- 
mentier:—] 

It is one of our sins of omission, that we have not 
earlier informed the public of the determination of 
Mrs. Parmentier to continue the establishment which 
had been built up with so much labor and care by her 
late husband. It was the desire of the latter that 
his wife should do so; and we are assured that she is 
in all respects adequate to the undertaking. Perhaps, 
however, our delay is the reader’s gain, since it af- 
fords us the opportunity of communicating the fact 
through the more attractive medium of the preced- 
ing letter, written with touching simplicity, by one 
of the most intelligent and interesting young misses 
whom we ever saw. 

The case of Mr. Parmentier’s family is one of pe- 
culiar interest, and presents — claims for the 
public encouragement. He was a Belgian of an op- 
ulent family, was himself wealthy, and dispens- 
ed elegant hospitalities to his friends and strangers 
from abroad. This fact is known to some of our own 
citizens, to whom his polite attentions were extended 
in years that have gone by. Mrs. P. was a lady of 
distinguished family, and possesses all the advantages 
of a polished education. 

Some ten or twelve years ago, Mr. P. engaged in 
extensive speculations which proved unsuccessful, 
and ended in the ruin of his fortune. But unwilling 
to be — upon his relatives, he resolved to 

come to America, and sustain his family by his own 
industry. In this resolution he was nobly sustained 





by his wife, who at once accommodated herself to 
her change of circumstances; and about seven years 
since, the garden bearing the name of the deceased, 
was commenced. The location was apparently a 
singular one; for it was upon’a hard soil, rough and 
covered with rocks. But industry and perseverance, 
united to a cultivated taste in the departments of hor- 
ticulture, floriculture, and landscape gardening, have 
transformed the grounds into a little paradise, where 
we hope Mrs: P. will be enabled by a generous and 
sympathising public, to reap an ample reward for the 
exertions she has already made, and which must be 
continued, against the frowns of capricious fortune. 





Prices Current in Boston, Dec. 25. 

Apples, new, bbl. 1.38 a 1.50. Beans, white, bushel, 
-90 a 1.05. Beef, mess, bbl. 8.50 a 8.70; cargo No. 1, 
7.25 a 1.50; No. 2, 6.25 a 6.50. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .11a.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a 8.; skim- 
med milk,3.a4. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 5.50 a 
5.75; Genesee, 5.62 a 5.87; Rye, best, 3.50a 3.75. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .63 a 65; Rye, .70 a.75; Barley .62 a .69; Oats 
36 a 38. Hogs-Lard, Ist sort new, lb. 10.00 a 11.00 Pork, 
clear, bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 14.00; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50.a 13.50; Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bu. 1.75 a 2.00 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 
——}; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top .62 a.75; 
Lucerne, lb..33a. 38; White Honeysuckle Clover, 25a 
-38; Red do. Northern, 10a 11; French Sugar Beet —— 
Mange! Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, 
-62 a 65; do. do unwashed,.35 a .42. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .65 .75; Merino, three fourths washed, 
-56a.58,do. half blood, .50 4.53; do. quarter, 40 a 42. 
Native, washed .36 a.38; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
52.a 55; do. 2d sort,.42a.44; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 48 a 50. 


Prices Current in New York, Dee. 25. 
Beeswax, yellow .19a 21. Cotton, New Orleans .11} 
a.124; Upland, .9fa .11; Alabama, .104a12. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax 12a 16; Flax, Ame- 
rican, 71a8.—Flazxseed, 7 bush. clean 10.75 a 11.00,---— 
Flour, N. York, bbl. —— a 5.124; Canal .5,.374 a 5.50; 
Balt. Hwd. st. 5.874 a 5.50; Rh’d. city mills 5.624 a 5.75; 
country, 5.1244 5.25; Alexand’a, 5.124 a 5.25; Freder- 
icksburg 5.00; Petersburg, 5.124 a ——; Rye Flour, 
3.50 a 3.624; Indian Meal,per bbl. 3.25 a ——; per hhd. 
14.50 a 14.75. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.06 a 1.08; Vir. 
-98 a 1.04; Rye, North, 70a —; Corn, Yel. Nor. .54a 
63; Barley, 76 a 78; Oats, South and North, .27 a .36; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. —. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 8.75; prime 5.25 a 5.50; 
cargo 4.25 a —— Butter, N. York, 124 a 16; shipping, 
$all; Lard, 8. a.9; Pork, mess bbl. 13.50 a 14.00; 
prime 9.00 a 10.123; cargo ——. 


THE HIGH BRED IMPORTED IMPROVED 
DURHAM SHORT-HORNED BUL& 
BOLIVAR 


Will be at Franklin, on the Franklin Turnpike road, 
about four miles from Baltimore—during the months 
of January, February, March and April next. 

At Epsom farm, near Towsontown, seven and a half 
miles em Baltimore, on the York Turnpike rvad, 
during the months of May, June, July, and August 
next; and at Franklin, in September, October, Novem- 
ber and December. 

Terms.—Five dollars, to be sent with each cow. 

This Bull was selected by Mr. Coates, the keeper of 
the Herd Book, without limitation of cost, and was 
highly valued by Colonel Powel, who considered him 
in form, points, and pedigree, equal to any animal to 
be had in Great Britain. ; 

Bolivar is red and white, was bred by J. Whitaker, 
Esq. England. The singular neatness of his shoulders, 
the straightness of his back, the width of his loin, the 
smallness of his head, neck, and offal, the quickness of 
his gait, together with the well known character of 
his family as dairy stock, render him one of the most 
desirable males for improving our neat cattle that can 
in any country be found. 

The committee on Neat Cattle at the exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, reported as 
their opinion, that Bolivar was ‘“‘the handsomest and best 
Bull that has ever been exhibited at any of our shows.” 








Bolivar is at the Epsom Farm at present. 
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SUN-FLOWER SEED. 
Just received from Mr. C. A. Barnitz, of Pa. 
bushels Sun-Flower Seed for sale. ; “= 
Also for sale, a few copies Lawrence on the Horse, 
GIDEON B. SMITH, 
Office American Farmer, 
TNT ET ETE EY 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 











Battimore Marxet.—The late intelligence from 
Europe of an expected war between France and Rus. 
sia,—and consequently a general war in Europe,—hag 
completely unsettled our market. We were yesterday 
unable to find a single merchant willing to name a 
price for flour or grain. Our readers can judge for 
themselves of the probability of a war, we as yet do 
not believe in it. We do not alter our prices, but 
they must be considered nominal—they are certainly 
not too low, and if any change takes place it must be 
for the better. 

Tospacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.00 a 5.00; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.00, 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock 
3.00—. a 4.00—Kentucky, 4.00 2 8.00. Cuba 14.004 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 387 hhds. Maryland; 69 hhds. Kep. 
Arde 25 bhds. Virginia; and 2 hhds. Ohio—total 483 
bhds. 

FLour—best white wheat family, $5.25 4 5.75. 
super. Howard-street 5.00 a 5.063; city mills, 4.75 
—Susquehanna, 4.873 a4 5.00; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.95 
Grain; red wheat, 95 4 98; white do. 1.00 a 1.05--——. 
Corn, old white, 55 a —-old yellow 56 a —-new white 
—- @ .52---yellow — a 54-Rve, .57 a .59-Oats, .30 a $1, 
Beans, 90a1.00---Peas, 50 a 60---CLOVER SEED 54 a 53, 
TimoTHy, 2.00 a 24.——ORCHARD GRASS,1.25 a 1.50— 
Herd’s, -- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Bar.ey, 62} 
FLaxseEp — a 1.20--Cotron Va. 10 @ 104--Lou. 114.613} 
—Alab. .94 a.11—Tenn..94 a.10—N. Car. .84 a .104- 
Upland 11 a 113—-Wuisxey, hhds Ist p -— @ 28; in bbls 
29 a 294—WooL, common, unwashed, }b.15 4.16-—— 
washed, .18 a .20—crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a.$0--fall do. .80 a .35, accord’g to qual.-_Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 c --; Country, dew-rotted, 5. a.6c.- Ib. water- 
rotted, .6 a8c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbi. 
— a——do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb]. 4.25 4.4.87} 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.00, a No. 2, 5.50 a ————No, 
® a 3.50; Bacon hams Balt. cured 10c.-Feathers, 
$4 a $5--Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.254a—- — 
ground, 1.25 41.50 bbi.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a $6.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00% 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.50 a 5.00--Pork on the hoof 4.50 a4.75—— 
—Pine Wood, by the vessel] load, 2.00. Oak, 3,25 
a 3.50—Hickory, $4.50 a 5.00. 











EDITED BY GIDEON B. SMITH. 

Published every Friday, (at the old office, basement of Barnwm’s City 
hotel,) by 1. IRVINE HITCHCOCK & CO. on the following 
TERMS. 

1. Price five dollars per annum, due at the commenee- 

ment of each year of subscription. 

2. Subscriptions are in all cases charged by the year, 
and never for a shorter term. J 

3. When once sent to a subscriber, the paper will not 
be discontinued without a special order from the 
subscriber; and then not till the end of the year of 
his subscription that shall be current at the time of 
receiving such order. 

4. The risk of mail in the transportation of both the 

aper, and of bank notes sent in payment for it, 
is assumed by the publishers. 

5. Advertisements connccted with any of the subjects 
of the American Farmer, inserted once, (never 
more) at one doliar per square. 

6. All letters concerning this paper must be directed 
to the publishers. They must be free of postage, 
except communications intended for publication, 
and letters transmitting money. 


Printed by John D. Toy, corner of St. Paul and Market streets. 
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(From the British Farmer’s Magazine, for Nov. 1830.) 


ON SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


Sir,—As a revolution, as yet, incomplete, has been 
in progress, in our flocks for more than forty years, 
the following account and remarks may not, perhaps, 
be uninteresting to a portion of your readers. 

}t is asserted by many, who have written on the 
subject, that wool was one of the earliest articles of 
export commerce from this country; yet, in the ear- 
liest accounts we have of any part of England, 
neither sheep nor wool are mentioned; nor is there any 
notice taken of either in the catalogue of articles 
purchased by the Pheenicians, of the Britons, on the 
coast of Cornwall, though the Romans are represent- 
ed to have found the inhabitants of the interior, eith- 
erin a state of nudity, or partly clad with skins; 
whilst those residing near our southern and western 
sea-coasts, and who were by far more civilized than 
those of the interior, wore a sort of covering, in imi- 
tation of the Gauls, denominated “bracche.” Ac- 
cording, however, to Mr. Hale, there was nothing 
known concerning sheep, in Britain, till between the 

ears 712, and 727, in the latter of which king Ina 
instituted a law to encourage their breeding and pro- 
tion; though it was not till 160 years after this, 

or the year 887, that king Alfred began to establish 
the first woollen manufactory, which Edward, his 
gon and successor, was, it is said, so anxious to see 
prosper, as to have caused his queen and daughters 
to be taught the arts of spinning and carding. 
Whence, probably, was derived the following lines: — 


“To spin, with art, in ancient times was seen 
Thought not beneath the noble dame or queen, 
From that employ our maidens took the name 
Of spinsters, which the moderns never claim; 
But, since to cards each damsel turns her mind, 
And to that dear delight is much inclined, 
Change the soft name of spinster to a harder, 
And let each lady, now, be called a carder!!” 


But, notwithstanding Edward’s ardour, in his endea- 
yours to promote the manufacture of woollen, its 
progress is said to have been greatly retarded by the 
country being numerously infested with wolves, grest 
numbers of sheep being destroyed by them. ‘Fhe 
wolves are represented to have been so numeros, In 
the time of King Athalston, Edward’s son ap‘ suc- 
cessor, as to have induced that monarch to erder a 
retreat to be built, near Flixton, in Yorkshice, for the 
reception and safety of those passengers who were 
pursued by them; whence it was a long time before 
many sheep could be securely husbanded; neverthe- 
less, it is somewhat strange that none of our 200- 
graphers have furnished us with the origin of sheep 
in this country. ‘The skins, fuund upon the natives, 
must have been taken from some animal; they could 
not have been brought here by the Pheenicians, or 
any other fureign nation, because, those who inhabit 
ed the interior of the country and wore them, held 
no communion with those living on the coasts. Be 
sides, the Romans were well enough acquainted wih 
sheep husbandry, long before they visited this cout- 
try. Their oldest rustic writer, Cato, who died 19 
years before the Christian era, writes, ‘allure sheep 
io where you propose to sow corn;” and Varro, vho 
died twenty-eight years before that epoch, signfies 
that the Roman shepherds carried with them .oils 
and other requisites, with which they made fols in 
the forests. . 
Some authors have attempted to make the muss- 
mon—which appears, from the best accounts gven of 
it, to have been, originally, a native of Spin, and 
the offspring of a ram and a goat; but thisI con- 
ceive, appears to be highly improbable. What I 
have seen of the breeds of the sheep,. am of 
opinion that England, if Providence bestoved upon 
her none of her own, is indebted to the Neberlands 
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for most of her white-Goall pelled sheep; to Norman- 


dy for black-faced polled .ofies, and to the west of 

rance and coast of J Barbary, for her small. black- 
faced ones; whilst some suppose that her large horned 
Wiltshire, and Somersetshire crocks are, merely from 
their horns resembling those pictured upon the_bat- 
tering rams, used in the wars of yore, and the for- 
mer having Roman, or aquiline nosés, aré of trans- 
alpine origin. If so, they are much hagdier sheep 
than the generality of those which origipate so far to 
the southward. The Dorsets were, possibly, the 
offspring of a cross between the Somersetshire ewe, 
and the Ryland ram. 

It would seem by the following extract, from a 
book entitled «Systema Agriculture,” published in 
1675, that, at that date, England possessed no very 
large breed of sheep. ‘“The Herefordshire sheep,” 
says the author, “‘about. Leicester, bear the fairest 

eeces of any in England. Some are very small 
(the Ryland breed) others larger, (probably from a 
cross between the Ryland ram and old Leicestershire 
ewe) but the Dutch sheep (most likely the old Lin- 
coln, at that time but little known here) are the 
largest of all, they being much larger than any | 
have seen in England.” 

That the numbers, as well as variety of the breeds 
of our sheep had increased, with our population and 
commerce, there can be no doubt; but I believe there 
was little progress made in improvement, either in 
fleece or carcass, till within these last forty years. 
However, between the - years 1760, and 1800, there 
appears to have been a great increase in the size of 
the sheep husbanded in mest parts of Britain, with 
the éxception of that of the pure Ryland, and the 
half-woolled half-haired Welch and Scotch moun- 
taineers. In the week immediately preceding the 
Christmas day of 1788, 1 saw hanging in the shop 
of a Mr. Glover, a then respectable butcher, in King- 
street, St. James’s, London, three Wiltshire crock 
wethers, the bare carcasses of which averaged $3 
stones and 1 Ib. each, 8 lbs. to the stone. They 
were for Christmas consumption, but not nearly so 
highly fattened as the sheep exhibited at our cattle 

s. The weight of the wethers, when but mo- 
derately fattened, used to be from i4 to 18 stones of 
8 lbs. each. They were much husbanded in Wilt- 
shire,—after which county they were named, and 
North Devonshire, as also to some extent in parts of 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, and Somersetshire; 
but their principal mart, when fat, was, up to about 
the year 1810, Smithfield, from which they have, 
for some ten or a dozen years, nearly disappeared. 
The nearest in weight to the Wiltshire, or, as some 
called them, elephant crocks, were those of the old 
Lincolnshire breeds, the wethers of which, when 
moderately fattened, weighed from 12 to 16, and 
when fattened for prize show, 25 to $0 stone of 8 
Ibs. each; next in weight to these were the wethers 
of the old Leicestershire breeds, which, when mo- 
derately fat, weighed from 11 to 14, when fattened 
for prize show 18 to 26 stones of 8lbs each; next in 
weight to the old Leicester breeds, but higher than 
them on their legs, were the black-faced Berkshire 
breeds, the wethers of which, when moderately fat, 
weighed from 10 to 13 stone; when fattened for prize 
show, 16 to 22 stones of 8lbs each; and next, and 
last, that most excellent and lively countenanced 
horned Norfolk breed, the wethers of which, mode- 
rately fattened, weighed from 8st. 4lbs. to about 1 Ist. 
4lbs., and when fattened for prize show, from 14 to 
17 stones of Slbs. each. But few of these four last- 
mentioned breeds have made their appearance in 
Smithfield during the last fifteen years, though they, 
the Wiltshire crocks, the Somerset, and Dorsetshire 
breeds, the two latter of which, appear to be nearly 
out of date, were wont, till about the year 1810, to 
form the greater part of Smithfield’s spring-of-the- 
year supply. None of them are, however, quite ex- 
tinct. The heaviest fleeces of the old Somerset- 
shire breeds, of six teeth, and four years old wethers 





oon ae to — ont 24; of their four teeth 
wethers 34; a their store and fattening 
ewes, 54 to the tod of 28)bs. — 

The sheep already mentioned, a few crosses be- 
tween the pure South Downs and the Berkshire, the 
Herefordshire Ryland, and Leicestershire breeds; the 
North Border sheep, of which more will be herein 
said; and litile elch breeds; formed the chief 
flocks, up to the fifth year of the present century, 
although, ag will be seen by the following statement, 
an improvement in the staple of British wool had 
been, at that time for thirteen years. under pow- 
erful contemplation, 

A society “for the improvement of British Wool,” 
of which Sir John Sinclair, Bart., was the chairman, 
and Sir Alexander Ramsay, deputy chairman, and of 
which, his latemajesty, George the Third, was soli- 
cited, and, I believe, prevailed upon to become pat- 
ron, was established on the Sist of January, 1791, 
to be held quarterly, at Edinburgh, and under the di- 
rection of the Duke of Argyle, the Earls of Dum- 
fries and Hopeton, the late Lord Sheffield, the Lord 
Chief Baron Montgomery, the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, Sir Joseph Banks, and many other influential 
noblemen and gentlemen. Sir John Sinclair, in the 
course of an appropriate address, which he delivered 
at the society’s first meeting, asserted that “‘a very 
intelligent, and highly respectable gentleman has 
sent me an account of this system, (he previously 
speaking of the different systems of combing and 
carding of wools) in the western parts of England. 
It is only within these forty years that the inclosing 
of commons began to prevail there, and before that 
took place, every farmer in the dry lands, thought it 
his interest to attend to the fineness of the wool, 
whence his chief profit arose, and not the size of the 
animal—the carcass being of so little value that his 
fat sheep, even in the month of March, did not fetch 
above Sd. per lb. instead of 44d. its price at present; 
soon after this period, the turnip and clover husban- 
dry began to flourish, and the best farmers, encourag- 
ed by the better price of meat, began to think that 
their land might be jurned to a more productive use, 
by intredacin tage sized, and more bony animals, 
the sheep of Slbs. per quarter, producing 1lb. of 
wool worth 1s. $d,, were, by procuring Dorsetshire 
rams, changed to 14lbs. per quarter, and gave Slbs. 
of wool, worth 2s. $d. The difference in value of 
the two animals amounted to 9s. Such large sized 
animals could not live upon the short grass which 
uncultivated commons produced. It became an ob- 
ject, therefore, to inclose and improve the commons, 
by which system of husbandry the produce of the 
lands has been so exceedingly increased, that what 
was formerly common, or sheep-walk, sixty-nine 
years ago, is now let at 15s. per acre; and the ancient 
incJosures, of 7s. per acre value, at 20s. per acre.” 
This extract testifies that, in the year 1751, the 
largest of our breeds of sheep were comparatively 
small, or that, if there were in this country at that 
time, any large breeds, they were not generally 
known. 

The first of the old Lincolnshire and Leicester- 
shire breeds are supposed to have reached England 
about the year 1760; six or seven years after which, 
a Mr. Turner is said to have introduced into Here- 
fordshire, a cross between the Leicestershire ewe and 
small Ryland ram,—whence the origin of the Cotes- 
wold, or large Herefordshire breeds, previously to 
which, the Rylands appear to have been almost ex- 
clusively husbanded, longitudinally, through Eng- 
land, between the Thames and the ‘Tyne; bat, not- 
withstanding the great and influential men by whom 
the Edinburgh Society was directed, full ten years 
elapsed before any material progress was made in the 
improvement of the fleece of any of our breeds of 
sheep. I believe Mr. John Ellman, senior, of 
Glynde, Sussex, to merit justly the praiseworthy dis- 
tinction of being designated the father of the im- 


proved British flcece, and to have commenced his 
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labours of improvement, which I believe he accom- 
plished, without the aid of any other breed whatever, 
but merely by judiciously selecting ewes and rams 
from the best pure South Down breeds, then extant, 
—in the year 1798, in which the late Duke of Bed- 
ford founded the cattle show of the Smithfield club— 
the honour of gaining prizes in which has, incontro- 
vertibly, been the grand stimulus to improvement in 
every branch of rural economy. 

r. Eliman was closely pursued, in his own sys- 
tem, by the late Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Eg- 
remont, Ashburnham and Chichester, the late Lords 
Sheffield and Gage, Lord H. Cavendish; Messrs. 
Thomas Saxby, of Southouse; Mr. William Harri- 
son, of Folkington, Mr. Edward Anger, of East 
Bourn; Mr John Rutland of Willington, &c., &c., 
all of, or near to, the South Downs of Sussex; so 
that the improvement of the South Downs sheep and 
their fleece, may be rightly considered the legitimate 
offspring of themselves. 

The celebrity of the improved South Down breeds 
—that of Mr. Ellman, which had a few years the 
start of most of the others, taking the lead, soon at- 
tracted the notice of the late Duke of Bedford, Mr. 
Coke of Norfolk, and, in brief, that of all the prin- 
cipal sheep-breeders in the United Kingdom, as well 
as many on the continent of Europe, both it and the 
breeds themselves speedily spreading far and wide. 
But, notwithstanding the excellence of these breeds 
of sheep, and the high reputation they had so spee- 
dily won, they were, in some degree, supplanted by 
the Merinos, to the great detriment of the British 
sheep-husband, whether breeder or grazier, who spe- 
culated in importing them! 

On the 4th of March, 1810, at which time the 
Merino breeds were getting rapidly out of favour, an 
association, denominated the Merino Society, was es- 
tablished (though, it was supposed, the machinations 
of some who had been deeply speculating in Meri- 
nos, with a view of keeping up the rage, till they 
had, as it is termed by sheep-jobbers, “‘sold out,” at 
less ruinous prices than some of their brother dealers 
had submitted to,) with branches in Edinburgh and 
Dublin; and a ‘committee in every shire and county 
in the three kingdoms. In its third report, published 
in 1818, which may, I conceive, be considered to 
contain its dying groans, its secretary says, “In no 
instance have the Merino sheep disappointed the 
hopes of the skilful breeder. One of Mr. Causton’s 
sheep—a pure seen gee oe 12 stonés of mut- 
ton.” In another part, ‘the late show of the society, 
in Goswell-street, manifests that the sheep will pro- 
duce mutton, as well as wool, of excellent quality; 
and it is a curious fact, that that mutton, which has 
been deemed carrion, is now becoming the favourite 
food of the epicure;” in another, “Mr. Coke, who 
stirred up a competition between the Merinoes and 
South Downs, was naturally su d to have exhi- 
bited the flower of his flock. ‘They were like mo- 
dern Down sheep—that is to say, half Berkshire, 
large, and well laden with fat.” In another place, 
“«[ need not say, Mr. Coke of Norfolk has declared 
himself unfavourable to the Spanish breed. I under- 
stand his objection is entirely to the carcass.” In 
another, “even the common farmers, those lumps of 
prejudice and antipathy, seem hankering after the 
Merinosheep. They cannot stand against doubling 
quantity and the price of wool in a single cross!” In 
another, “the recent sale of his majesty’s flocks at 
Kew, (I believe in 1812,) has long been anticipated 
as an event which would fix the minimum of this 
breed. Considering the dreadful state of poverty and 
neglect under which his majesty’s sheep laboured, 
when offered for sale, the prices obtained for them 
must be admitted to have been very high. There 
was not a goud lamb in the whole lot, and so badly 
had the ewes been husbanded, that the unfounded 
idea of their being rotten, deterred many from buy- 
ing of them, who would have been, otherwise, large 
purchasers. A flock of nearly forty score was sent 





to Shrub’s-hill farm, tu’ be wintered; about a fortnight 
before the auction, this flock returned in number not 
siz score. When the King’s shepherd was asked 
what occasioned the mortality, he said he “‘could not 
tell,” and when particularly pressed to say what he 
had_done with the skins, as they must be valuable, 
on account of their wool, his answer was, he “could 
not tell.” It was, however, afterwards ascertained 
that the skins of these sheep were given to one shep- 
herd, and the skins of the lambs to another, as per- 
quisites. The auctioneer, about two months previ- 
ous, advertised about 3000, but the number actually 
brought to the hammer did not amount to 1700! It 
is an undoubted fact, that, during the time they were 
at Kew, a man was constantly employed in wheeling 
away the dead carcasses to the number of 100 a-day!! 
As it was, the ewes averaged, including couples, 
about 4l.,and one of the rams sold for 431. The 
Rylands averaged at about 10s.; the highest price of 
the South Downs couples was 2l. 5s., and seven 
ewes, without lambs, were bought for 21. 15s., nearly 
equivalent to the celebrated sale of Merinos, at 7. 
each. They would have sold, at least, 100 per cent. 
higher, had not the six principal purchasers formed a 
combination.” ‘The same report also contains an ac- 
count of ten South Down and ten Merino wethers, of 
a first cross, kept together for two years, and treated 
in every respect alike, belonging to John Leech, Esyq., 
of Lea, near Godalmin, Surrey, slaughtered by his 
butcher, a Mr. Turner, of Thursley, and sent tu, 
and sold by Mr. Henry King of Newgate-market. 
The ten Downs are stated to have weighed 88st. 
6lbs., and to have been sold at 5s. 4d-; the ten Meri- 
noes, at 87st. 4]bs., and to have been sold at 5s. 6d. 
per stone, of 8lbs. ‘The ten Downs are signified to 
have carried 13st. 2lbs.; the ten Merinoes 13st. 4]bs. 
of loose fat; on the former, about 10lb. 1loz.; the 
latter, 12lbs. 1240z. The report also contains an ac- 
count of 103 yearling wethers, of a first cross with 
the Merino breed, sold by a Mr. Birkbeck, to the 
above-mentioned Mr. Henry King, and re-sold by 
him, in Newgate-market, in carcasses, between the 
7th and 19th of May, 1812, they weighing 792st. 
6lbs., of 8lbs. to the stone, or 5lbs. in the whole Tess 
than 7st. 54lbs. each, at prices varying between 5s. 
$d. and 5s. 8d. per stone of 8lbs. Of the quantity 
of loose fat yielded by these, nothing is said; but, 
both the weight of the whole 123, the quantity of 
fat yielded by the twenty, and the prices obtained 
clearly, manifest that their mutton was not of the 
first quality. In both the March and May of 1812, 
prime South Down wethers, weighing, when slaugh 

tered, from 8 to 11 stones of 8lbs. each,* were worth, 
in Smithfield, full 8s., their bodies, in Newgate- 
market, frorn 6s. 8d. to 7s. per stone; and in the cor- 
responding part of 1813, in Smithfield, from 9s. 6d. 
to 10s.; in Newgate-market 8s. 4d. to 8s. 8d. per 
stone. This I know, from dearly bought experience, 
having had, both years, many contracts on my hands, 
for supplies of meat to the army and navy; and in 
the latter one, an additional one for the supply of the 
Military College of Sandhurst, in Berkshire, by 
which concerns I was losing several hundreds of 
pounds per week. In May, 1813,I purchased in 
Smithfield, of Messrs. Payne and Claxson, forty 
South Down wethers. The mutton of these, though 
considered a bargain, cost me 9s. 6d. per stone of 
8lbs., sinking the offals. 

I have always found Merinos very inferior in sym- 
metry, not only to our South Downs, but even the 
old black-faced Berkshire sheep, which I consider to 
have ranked amongst the most shapeless of our 
breeds. ‘They appear to have thick and long crags to 
their necks, goat-like haunches, long shanks, low ramps 
and narrow backs, with heavy fore shoulders and bo- 
soms; thus, unlike our South Downs, Leicesters, Nor- 
folks, &c.,or their crosses, carrying the greater part of 





* These sheep would each yield from 12 to 16lbs. of 
loose fat. 


- - —2 
their weight on their coarser, and consequently low. 
est priced parts. ; 

The Merino Society’s third Report gives the fleece 


of the pure Merinos and their crosses, of its Hgf 


norary Secretary, T. G. Bucke, Esq. of Worlingto 
as follows:—*Of pure Merino rams, in 1810, at 8lby. 
$o0z.; of his pure ewes, 6lb. 70z.; of his crosses, from 
4lbs. to 5lbs. 30z.; in 1811, of his pure rams, and 
other pure sheep, at 3lb. 130z., his crosses 3lb. 90, 
to 4lb. 140z.; in 1812, of his pure rams at 8]bs., his 
pure ewes 7lbs. 60z.; of his crosses, 3lbs. 2%oz, t 
4lbs. 44oz. The prices of his pure Merino wool an 
given, in 1810, at 8s.; his crosses at from 9s. to 4s; 
in 1811, his pure Merinos and crosses, at 3s. 6d.; ig 
1812, at the same per lb. In 1810, his South Down 
and Norfolk wools are given at 2s. 6d.; in 1811 y 
2s. per Ib.; in 1812 they are not noticed. 

here Merinos and their crosses were well fed, 
well sheltered, well nursed and healthy, they might, 
in a few instances, have afforded a tolerable remune. 
ration to those who husbanded them. They are, 
however, naturally delicate, or, as some term them, 
flue animals, and very subject to the mange, or scab, 
and internal as well as foot rot. Great numbers of 
them are said to have died of ulcerated livers and 


sore throats; in the course of the winters they wer. 


in favour. 

No one acquainted at all with the subject, will at 
tempt to deny that the wool of both the Spanish 
sheep in question, and even that of their worst cross, 


has been much finer than that of any which can be | 


at this time, or ever could have been considered our 
native breeds of sheep, or their crosses with each 
other; but the grand questions are, would it be pru- 
dent for England to destroy the constitution of her 
sheep, and the fine flavour and wholesomeness of her 
mutton, merely for the sake of growing a much finer 
fleece of wool than that which both nature and li. 
mate seem disposed to bestow upon her; and that too, 
at a time when she is scarcely growing enough 
coarse wool to enable her manufacturers of it to keep 
their hands employed, or to serve their customers, as 
appears by the following extracts from the Leeds 
Mercury newspaper of last week, to be the case at 
present. ‘We are happy,” says the editor, “to find 
that the wages of the wool-combers and stuff-weav- 
ess have experienced a small advance, during the pre- 
sen: week, in the Bradford district. Improved trade,” 


he cvitinues, “‘has almost rendered the Bradford ma- 


nufacttrers bankrupt in stock! The demand is s0 
great asto exceed the supply, and they have in re- 
ality, no socks on hand, or in the price hall.” Be- 
sides the before-mentioned account, given in the Me- 
tino Society's third Report, of the pure Merino 
wool, producing 8s. in 1810, and falling to 3s. 6d. in 
1811, and 1812, whilst in the two last-mentioned 
years our best South Downs, Norfolk, and Ryland 
wools were selling at from 2s. 6d. to $s., the Merino 
srosses at but 3s. 6d., and during the most wretched 
itate of the wool-trade, first Electoral Saxony wool 
jroduced from 5s. 6d. to6s. per lb. inthe London market, 
dearly manifests, that in the short period of two 
years, both the pure Merino fleeces, and those of the 
Nerino crosses, but more particularly the former, had 
beome greatly deteriorated. 

Again, had the Merino breed continued, and its 


croses widely extended themselves, would not there, | 
sir,have been a great probability, that the prices of | 


ourinest wools would have been at this time, as 
low,or lower, than they are at present or have, at 
any ime been? I conceive the present prices of 
Britis. Merino wools to answer this question in the 
affirmzive. What then, permit me to ask, would 
our groyers have gained by the introduction of -Me- 
rino croses? 

Manyof our most experienced farmers seem. to 
think tht our own short woolled crosses have been 
sufficieniy numerous, and quite widely enough ex- 
tended; nd in this opinion, they appear to be not 





very feely supported by the miserable prices our 
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short wools have produced for the last five or six 
years; yet the public, if not much benefited, afe 
reatly convenienced by the great variety they have 
roduced in the weight and size of joints of mutton. 
n Lincolnshire, Wiltshire, and various other parts 
ef England, up to about the year 1810,a small fa- 
mily could scarcely ever sit down to a whole joint of 
it. Its legs seldom weighing less than from 12. to 
18lbs., shoulder or neck from i2 to 14lbs., and other 
joints being proportionably large: but, since that date, 
crosses have been rapidly extending, and have pro- 
vided, in almost every part of the kingdom, fine 
wholesome and well-flavoured legs of mutton—say - 
ing nothing about those of the little Welch mountai- 
neers, which have existed from time immemorial, but 
was hard to get, of 4lbs.,—of all the weights, from 
6lbs. to 14]bs.; of shoulders and necks from 5lbs. to 
10lbs , &c., leaving still a few, but not many, of the 
18 stone crocks, and 16 stone Lincolns, for the con- 
sumption of epicures, whose cravings a 12lbs. leg of 
mutton will not satisfy! 

As farther relates to our own breeds of aon, Oe 
pure South Down breeds, notwithstanding the Meri- 


no rage, by which its progress could but have been a. 


little arrested, continued steadily to increase the num- 
ber of their friends to that degree, that the success in 
letting and selling rams, and selling of ewes of Mr. 
John Ellman, and the rest of the enterprising breed- 
ers before-mentioned, caused about, I think, the year 
1810, Mr. John Ellman, jun. of Firles, Mr. S. 
Grantham, of Stoneham, and Mr. Todd, of Beding- 
ham, Sussex, with several other gentlemen in the 
western part of that county, to enter the field of 
sheep-breeding competition; as well asa few years 
subsequently, the Duke of Richmond, and many other 
noblemen and gentlemen, all vompeting in the im- 
provement of their favourite breeds,;—whence the 
numerous crosses amongst English sheep; but few of 
which are exhibited, except as extra stock, at the 
exhibitions of the Smithfield club. They have, 
however, reduced joints of mutton, as before inti- 
mated, to very convenient sizes. A Mr. John Hamp- 
shire, of Patcham, near Brighton, Sussex, had, some 
twenty years ‘ago, an excellent flock of pure South 
Downs, whence, I conceived, derived the Hampshire 
breed of Downs, husbanded by Mr. Coke, of which 
that honourable and intelligent gentleman spoke at 
the Thetford wool fair, when speaking of his cross 
with the “Hampshire South Down;” asI know of 
no original or pure South Down the county of Hants 
can claim as its own, the black-faced sheep, husbanded 
in Hampshire, being for the most part from a cross 
between the old black-faced Berkshire, and the pure 
South Down breeds; as are most of those fattened in 
the west of Sussex. Crosses between the pure 
South Downs and Leicestershire breeds, and the 
pure Downs themselves, have been much husbanded 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire, as 
well as in our western and midland districts, in which 
the Hereford,or Coteswold and Ryland breeds are 
still favourites, but from which the large-horned 
breeds have, in a great degree, disappeared during 
the last twenty years; and, though to a less by Lin- 
colnshire farmers and graziers than by any others, to 
a considerable extent in all our sheep districts south 
of the Tyne. ‘There are, too, numerous crosses be- 
tween the pure Down and the horned Norfolk breeds 
that are much husbanded, both in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Cambridgeshire, and in various parts of our 
midland and northern districts. In Kent, neither the 
farmers nor graziers seem at all partial to crosses, as 
indeed is the case with most of those east of the 
river Arun, in Sussex: the former evidently prefer- 
ring their own pure breeds, and those of the pure 
South Down to any cross; which, with the exception 
of the before-mentioned cross between the short 
woolled Down and old Berkshire breeds being fatten- 
ed, and the ewes of it kept to breed early lambs to 
be fattened for the spring market, seems to be the 
ease of the latter; but the Kents, which are very 





useful sheep, are not near so numerously husbanded 
in Sussex, as are the pure short-woolled Downs in 
Kent. The pure Down and its crosses are husband- 
ed to some extent in Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

As regards the sheep management of different 
parts of England, this is in a great degree governed 
by locality. On the South Downs of Sussex, part 
of the south, or rather south-east of Kent, the south 
of Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Corn- 
wall,—say from ten to,in some instances, twenty 
miles from the south coast of England, extending 
from the eastern extreme of Romney-marsh to the 
Land’s-end—the flocks are depastured on the sheep- 
downs, and the sheep intended to be grass-fattened 
in the intervening marshes, both winter and summer, 
lest the former should be unusually severe, and folded 
either on fallows, clover, &c., leys, or even if the 
folds are not wanted any where else, between the 
wheat and spring seeding on the sward of the Downs 
itself, the ewes having hay with rape and turnips, or 
some other artificial food, about a fortnight or three 
weeks before their lambing time, or sooner, if they 
stand in need of it, and ,are taken into a close, or 
thatched and littered fold, to yean; the wether store, 
as well as fattening wether flocks, generally shift for 
themselves. The graziers who have land in Rom- 
ney-level, lay on fattening sheep lightly from $ to $4 
per acre, according to the quality of the soil and 
quantity of its herbage,and let them take their 
chance throughout the winter. I have frequently 
known South Down sheep that were thus treated, if 
they were in tolerable condition when turned into 
their keep, sent full three quarters fat to market, in 
the April of springs in which mutton was scarce and 
dear, and sold to the butchers at from 5s. to 10s. each 
more than they and their fleece would have produced 
had they been kept till June and shorn. ‘This sheep- 
fattening system is also pursued in Kent, with those 
graziers who have land in Romney-marsh; but by 
those of the interior of that county they are generally 
bouglit in lusty condition, about Michaelmas, feed off 
the meadow and seed-grass rowings, and are subse- 
quently’ put on oil-cake and hay, till the spring, for 
the er of making manure for their hop planta- 
tions. I have often seen on Romney-marsh, in the 
very depth of winter, the sheep, principally Kents, 
lying, apparently very contented, on a piece of pas- 
ture-land, fed down so close to the roots of the grass 
as to almost resemble the floor of a clayed barn, 
without even the appearance of a morsel of hay, or 
any other forage near them. They, the Kentish 
sheep, are stocked on good land for the winter, at the 
rate of about 24 per acre. It would seem, too, that 
they were the first to discover the fattening quality 
of — by eagerly eating of a pasture manured 
with it. 

, The South Down sheep, allowing for their differ- 
ence in size, consume much more pasturage than our 
larger and more quiet breeds; they have a habit of 
huddling together, and wandering about their pas- 
tures for a long time, after being in any way disturb- 
ed or frightened, thereby destroying much of their 
herbage with their feet; but their being very hardy 
and free fatteners, is supposed to remedy this evil. 

The flocks husbanded on the north borders of Eng- 
land, which, for the most part, consist of the white- 
faced Scotch, or Cheviot breeds, with a few of the 
black faced Scotch, are still more hardy than the South 
Downs. ‘The following account of the former was 
given by Sir John Sinclair, in his speech at the be- 
fore-mentioned meeting of the Edinburgh Society, in 

1791.—*‘A friend of mine, who resides in the north 
of England, in the course of our correspondence on 
sheep and wool, mentions a very curious circum- 
stance. ‘About fifty years ago a vessel was stranded 
on the coast of Cumberland, that had on board some 
of the native sheep of Scotland, which were put on 
shore, and purchased by the farmers who lived at 
Wasdalehead, in the neighbourhood of Keswick. It 


foreseeing an approaching storm; that they braved 
the coming,blast, and, taking the most exposed side 
of the mountains, were never liable to be covered by 
the snow. ‘The inhabitants of Wasdalehead thought 
this breed such an acquisition, that they wished to 
preserve it entirely to themselves, and came under an 
obligation to each, other, that none of them should 
ever sell a ram, and never above five female lambs in 
a season. Means were, however, found, by smug- 
gling and otherwise, to get the better of the shame- 
ful stipulation, so that they are now very common in 
all the mountainous districts, in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland: they are known under the name of 
the Hardwick breed; and, though in a great measure 
extirpated in Scotland, may be found in very great 
perfection in the northern parts of England.’” 

It appears to have been the pretty general prac- 
tice, forty years ago, to milk the ewe flocks, and 
either make ewe-cheese, or mix and churn it with 
that of the cows; and some of the small farmers are 
said to follow it to this day. The milking, which 
was performed every morning, chiefly by women and 
children, commenced the day after the lambs were 
taken from the ewes, and continued till about the 
middle of September, when the ewes were dried off. 
and well fed, preparatory to their receiving the visit 
of the ram. ‘They are said to have yielded from a 
pint toa pint and three quarters, some a quart, per 
day. They were milked in little stalls made for the 
purpose, and are said to have set their legs with as 
much firmness as a gentle milch cow. Some of the 
milkers, I have been told, would milk twenty-five of 
them per hour. Their udders are represented as be- 
ing kept very free from ulcers, by their being regu- 
larly dried off. ‘They, for the most part, take their 
chance through the winter upon the hill, till a little 
before yeaning time, when they are closed and fed. 

In Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and erage: 
and indeed in most other inclosed districts, after the 
summer and autumnal pastures and seed and meadow 
grass mowings are consumed; they feed both their 
breeding and fattening, as well as their young store 
sheep and lambs, upon meadow and seed hay, rape, 
turnips, both Sucodat and rounds, winter tares, &c. 
The Norfolk farmers and graziers, now even, seem 
by far more partial to turnips than — of the 
before mentioned green winter food. ‘They allow an 
acre for every ten fattening wethers, and to every 
twelve breeding ewes; both where they are unable to 
eat their allowance, being fallowed by the tegs, or 
previous year’s lambs, which generally make very 
clean work, and contribute greatly to the improve- 
ment of the soil. The quantity of grasses they al- 
low their sheep is, I believe, an acre to every four or 
five, according to its bulk, and the quality of the 
land on which it grows. They make it a rule to 
keep their fattening sheep as far into the spring of 
the year as their turnips will allow them. ‘They are 
exceedingly good nurses in lambing time; they inva- 
tiably placing their ewes, during its continuance,.in 
well littered closes, or standing littered folds, and 
paying them very great attention. Their sheep, at 
this time, are almost entirely composed of crosses, 
between their own crosses and South Downs, and the 
new Leicester breeds; pure South Downs, and crosses 
between the west of wont South Downs, or, as 
they would be more properly denominated, the half- 
bred Berkshire breeds; though their original horned 
breeds are not, I believe, entirely extirpated, ‘These 
last mentioned breeds of “en a little long- 
shanked, produce as bright and fine-flavoured mutton, 
as any that have been fattened in any country; they 
are, however, scandalously libelled by the late Mr. 
A. Young, in the second volume of his “Farmer's 
Tour,” published in 1771. In speaking of the Nor- 
folk sheep husbandry, he says: “This estimate is 
made witha view to Norfolk sheep; but if better 
sheep were taken, for instance, Dorsetshire and Wilt- 
shire wethers, I apprehend the would be more 





was discovered that they possessed an instinct for 


considerable.” Every body who knows any thing 
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about sheep, and acquainted with the horned Nor- 
folk, must know that the breed is preferable to both 
the Wiltshire and Somersetshire breeds. “The horn- 
ed Norfolk carried quite as much loose fat as any 
other sheep of its weight, and, generally speaking, 
considerably more kidney fat than the sheep of any 
breed whatever; whilst the kidneys of the Wiltshire 
and Somersetshire crocks, which generally died low, 
as to loose fat, and are not unfrequently high colour- 
ed, had often scarcely fat enough to hide their lean 
kidneys. 

In the Fens, both store and fattening sheep are fed 
from the early part of November till the middle, or 
latter end of January on tares, or more commonly on 
coje-seed, and then removed, for the land on which 
they were grown to be sown with oats. On the up- 
lands of Lincolnshire, as well as throughout Leices- 
tershire, Northamptonshire, and the adjoining coun- 
ties, the sheep management is very similar, except 
that the fold is less used in the three former counties, 
than perhaps in any other part of England, it being 
entirely confined to the poor champion lands, the ex- 
tent of which is not great. In those inclosures that 
are too large to be fed off in their entire state, they 
divide the inclosures by placing a row of hurdles 
acrossit; but often turn upon the whole piece at once. 

As relates to folding, the most general practice 
seems to be, not to use the fold on inclosures of less 
than from thirty to forty acres, as where they are too 
large to be fed off without dividing, they are parted 
by hurdles in the manner befure-mentioned, and the 
young sheep turned into them to eat the refuse of the 
breeding ewes and fallowing sheep, after the Nor- 
folk system; but, on our champion lands it is in ge- 
neral use. In parts of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, So- 
mersetshire, Gloucestershire, and Buckinghamshire, 
it is used throughout the year, even to lambing in it. 
This last appears to be cruel husbandry, but both 
ewes and lambs generally do well. The foldtier of 
our smaller breeds, saying nothing about the Welch 
ones, is considered to be worth from 181. to 201.; of 
our larger ones 20l. to 22l. per 100, per annum. 
Two hundreds of the former are capable of folding 
an acre in ten, of the latter, in eight nights. 

The following are about the dead weights of the 
different breeds of our sheep. Pure South Downs 
wether, 7st. 4]bs., to 11st.; ewe, 6st. to 10st; cross 
between Down and Norfolk wether, 8st. 4lbs.to 12st.; 
ewe, 7st. to 10st. 4lbs.; between Down and Leices- 
ter wether, 9st. 4]bs. to 13st.; ewe, 8st. 4lbs. to 11st. 
Alb.; between Norfolk and Leicester about the same; 
Ryland wether, 6st. 4lbs. to 9st.; ewe, 5st. 4]bs. to 
Set.; Cheviot, or North Border wether, 7st. to 10st.; 
ewe. 6st. to 9st.; black faced Scotch wether, 6st. 
4lbs. to 9st.; ewe 6st. to Sst.; Hereford, or Cotes- 
wold wether, 9st. 4]bs. to 13st.; ewe, 8st. 4lbs. to 
list. 4]lbs.; Welch wether, 5st. to 7st.; ewe, 4st. 
4lbs. to 6 stones of Slbs.; when fattened for prize 
show, the weight of the pure South Down wether is 
from 13 to 18st.; of its cross with the Leicester, 14 
to 22st.; with the Norfolk 15 to 23st.; of the cross 
between the Norfolk and Leicester about the same 
weight; and of the Hereford or Coteswold breed 18 
to 26 stones of 8lbs. With the prize weight of the 
Scotch and Welch breeds, both of which have been 
ghown fat, I am unacquainted. As relates to the 

uality of wool, that of the = South Down is the 

nest; of the Ryland and Cheviot, and one or twoof 
the crosses between the Down and Norfolk, second; 
of the crosses generally and Dorset breed, third; that 
or the Kentish, old Lincoln, old Leicester, Wilt- 
shire, and Somersetshire, fourth; and that of the half 
woolled, half haired, little black faced, horned 
Welch and Scotch breeds, fifth. 

Ihave before intimated that | conceive England to 
be already husbanding too many short woolled sheep, 
for the benefit of her trade and landed interest; and 
might have said her revenue. In the course of my 
inquiries into the subject, I have found the opinion of 
at least nine out of every ten of those farmers to 





whom I have spoken on it to harmonise with my con- 
ception. Iam confident that it will never answer 
the purpose of the English sheep breeder to cross 
with any foreign breed that has originated even five 
geographical degrees south of England’s chalky cliffs. 
The constitution of such a cross would never be able 
to withstand the severity of our climate, even in our 
midland districts. As relates to the symmetry of 
our present breeds of sheep, no animal can be brought 
from any part of the known world to improve it. 
Why then cross with foreign blood tu contaminate 
our own? It seems to be the general opinion of 
many gocd farmers that those who wish to improve 
the staple of their fleece had much better pursue the 
system of Mr. John Eilman, and the rest of our ra- 
tionally enterprising breeders, than to pollute those 
breeds that are already well enough, by introducing 
the delicate constitutions of foreign sheep. 
‘Tuomas HERBERT. 
21, Elizabeth Place, Lambeth, Sep. 16. 
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(From Prince’s Pomological Manual.) 
PEARS. . 
(Concluded from page 332.) 


AncLeterre. Pr.cat. Roz. Duh. Coze. 

The form of this pear is exactly pyramidal; its 
height thirty-three to thirty-six lines, and its breadth 
twenty-three to twenty-five, but there are occasional- 
ly some of larger and some of smaller dimensions; 
the skin is generally light green without any other 
particular shade, but sometimes it becomes a little 
yellowish at perfect maturity, and the sunny side ac- 
quires a reddish tint—in all cases it is dotted over 
with numerous grayish specks. The flesh is very 
melting and replete with rich and pleasant juice. It 
ripens in September, and soon after becomes soft; the 
seeds are blackish brown, large and perfect. There 
is no variety more extensively cultivated at Paris and 
its environs than this, and during the month of Sep- 
tember the markets are filled with the fruit. The 
tree is very productive and seldom fails to afford a 
crop; it is only propagated on the pear stock, as it 
does not succeed on the quince. 

I perceive that Forsyth quotes this from Duhamel 
as a synonyme of the Brown Beurré, which is a great 
error, it being a very melting pear, and therefore the 
appellation of Beurré, in every case misapplied. 


Movutuwater. Pr. cat. 

This pear is most commonly of an exact pyrami- 
dal form; its height thirty-three lines and its greatest 
diameter twenty-six, tapering very much towards 
the stalk. Sometimes it assumes a turbinate form, of 
equal breadth as height, being twenty-eight or twen- 
ty-nine lines in each direction; the position of the 
eye is even with the outer edge of the fruit, and the 
stem is green and eight or nine lines in length; the 
skin is even at the period of maturity of an uniform 
shade of rather dark green, and is also perfectly 
smooth: in some cases, however, one may observe a 
grayish streak running lengthwise of the fruit. The 
flesh is rather firm, but melting, and of a pleasant 
flavour, with some sweetness and richness. The 
seeds are brown, and the fruit = at the end of 
September or early in October. The tree is thrifty, 
its foliage dark green, and it has altogether a very 
healthy appearance. Another variety, totally differ- 
ent from this, is cultivated erroneously by the same 
wame in some collections. Miller describes this pear 
also under two distinct heads, ag quoted above, (see 
Mil. Gard. Dic. No. $0 and $6) and although he va- 
ries in the descriptions, and states that one is round 
and the other long, still I consider them as without 
doubt synonymous, for I find no distinction of the 


kind advanced in any French publication, and he 
has referred to no authority but in the one case. Thi 


it 


—a, 


Ronvitte. NV. Duh. 

_ This pear is very oblong, being usually thre 
inches and two to four lines, and sometimes eye, 
near four inches in height, and from twenty-five t 
twenty-seven lines in its greatest diameter. ‘Ths 
stem is enlarged at the point of junction with the 
fruit, and from ten to twelve lines in length. Th 
skin, which is at first light green, becomes a little 
yellow at maturity, and is entirely dotted over with 
a great number of small grayish specks. The flesh 
is firm, somewhat breaking, of a pleasant flavour 
partially sweet, and sometimes gritty around the 
seeds, which are brown and well perfected. Duhg. 
mel himself remarked, that there were common) 
but four cells in this pear; others, however, have ob. 
served five, but nota greater number. As is the 
case with a great many other varicties, one of the 
two seeds which are in each ccll is almost invariably 
abortive. This fruit ripens at the end of October or 
early in November. I have quoted the Ronville, or 
Martin-sire of Quintinye and Evelyn, with an ex. 
pression of doukt, because they mention theirs as ri. 
pening in January. It appears, by referring back to 

ozier, that although he and the New Duhamel 


variation between their respective descriptions. Mil- 
ler’s description likewise varies somewhat from the 
preceding one. 


Beauty or Autumn. Pr. cat. 


This pear is much elongated, and not of very re. 
gular form; it is rounded, and in general raised by 
swellings or irregular projections, and is three inches 
and a half in height and two inches in diameter at 
the widest part. The stem is fifteen to eighteen 
lines in length, and it has commonly one or two pro- 
jecting ridges around it. The skin is yellowish on 
the shaded side, and a fine red next the sun, entirely 
dotted over with small fawn-coloured specks. The 
flesh is white, half melting, occasionally somewhat 
gritty, with a pleasant and rather high flavour, 
which is very agreeable. The fruit attains to ma- 
turity early in September, and readily becomes mel- 
low. The tree is vigorous, and may be propagated 
on either pear or quince. I perceive that in the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society’s catalogue, the Vermillon 
dete is senget asa synonyme of this variety, but] 
follow the New Duhamel in keeping them distinct, 
in which other French authors coincide. 


Harvarp. Pr. cat. 

This fruit is generally fair, possesses a fine fla- 
vour, and is valued as one of our best native fruits, 
It received its name incommemoration of the founder 
of Harvard University, it being satisfactorily estab- 
lished that it is a wilding of Cambridge, Mass. 

The branches grow upright, have thorns on them, 
and are remarkable for the yellowness of their bark 
during the winter and other periods when vegetation 
is dormant. The fruit ripens about the first of Sep- 
tember; it is above the medium size, weighing five to 
six ounces, and highly esteemed; some even rank it 
second only among our native fruits to the Seckel. 
It is a constant and full bearer when the tree has age; 
its rapid growth preventing its bearing for four of 
five years, which is a good peculiarity. Its excel- 
lent qualities make it deserving of a recommendation 
to nurseries and the public, as a very superior pear. 
It may be added, that it is in favour with the market- 
men, selling at four to five dollars per bushel. 


Guernsey. Pr. cat. 

This very fine pear is of the melting kind, larger 
than the White Doyenné, and ripens in September. 
It should be gathered as soon as the stem will sepa- 
rate bya clean fracture, and ripened in the house, 
and must be eaten as soon as it becomes yellow and 
mellow, as it will not keep. It is said to be more 


This | juicy, and much more delicious than the White Doy- 





error Forsyth copies from him. 


enneé, and in one case a fruit measured eleven inches 


doubtless refer to the same fruit, there exists some | 
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in circumference. ‘The tree was raised from seed in 
the western part of this state, and the grafts were 

litely transmitted to me by J. K. Guernsey, Esq. 
of Monroe county, from respect to whom I called it 
by the title here adopted. 


JouonnoT. Pr. cat. 


This native variety received its title from its having 
been originated by G. S. Johonnot, Esq. of Massachu- 
setts. ‘hat gentleman states, that its first fruit was 
produced in 1823; the stem is much shorter and 
thicker than is common with pears, and there is often 
asmall protuberance on the fruit near the point of 
its insertion, similar to that on some Pearmain apples; 
the skin is nearly as thin as that of a peach, and of 
a dull yellowish brown hue. This pear is of me- 
dium size, and of a peculiar and irregular form; the 
period of maturity is the last week in September. 


Paince’s St.Germain. Pr. cat. Lond. hort. cat. 

This pear is a seedling of the French St. Germain 
or Inconnue la-Fare, impregnated by the White 
Doyenne, and was originated from seed by myself 
about twenty-six years since; the original tree, which 
remained for several years among a cluster of seed- 
lings without much chance for expansion, did not 
produce fruit till the ninth year. It is now in the 
most vigorous state, and stands near the entrance of 
one of my nurseries. Young trees to the number of 
many thousands have been propagated from it, and 
are now to be found in every part of Europe, as well 
as of our own country. The growth denotes health 
and vigour, and the tree comes early into bearing. 
The young wood is of a dark reddish brown colour, 
marked with small specks of white; the buds are 
large and sharp pointed; the fruit is on the average 
of a larger size than either of its parents, of a russet 
green colour, with a red cheek; its flavour is similar 
to that of the French St. Germain, but it has the ad- 
vantage of always being a perfectly fair fruit, and a 
great bearer. ‘The pears should be gathered in Oc- 
tober and laid separately on shelves, or carefully 
wrapped in paper, when they will gradually ripen 
during several months, and may be preserved until 
late in the winter. Next to the Seckel, I consider 
this as the finest table pear our country has yet pro- 
duced. : 


Rusumore’s Boncuretien. Pr. cat. 

This is a native pear of very large size, and one of 
the greatest bearers. It is flat at the head, and very 
regularly rounded for nearly two-thirds of its length, 
but diminished towards the stem, which is long and 
large; the growth of the tree is particularly strong 
and rapid, and it soon arrives at mature bearing; the 
fruit when ripe isa pale yellow colour, witha red 
cheek; it is breaking when ripened on the tree, but 
becomes buttery when matured in the house, and is 
considered but a tolerable table fruit, the flesh being 
coarse; but this taken in connexion with its being a 
most excellent pear fur baking and cooking, and ripe 
ata season when few other pears are so, and pro- 
ducing very abundantly, it may be considered as one 
of the most useful pears in a general view; it ripens 
in succession, from the end of August to the end of 
September, and may be preserved without rotting a 
considerable time, and when full ripe, can be used for 
baking without sugar. 

It is very much cultivated on Long Island, and 

icularly by those who supply the markets with 
it, it being well suited for that purpose. 
Lone Rosewater. Auth. 

I adopt the above title for a pear received about 
eight years ago, from Paris, under the name of Cail- 
lot rosat, and [ think it may possibly prove to be the 
German variety so called, and mentioned in the Po- 
mological Magazine as a long fruit. The tree is re- 
markably vigorous in its growth, and its form is very 
regular and handsome. It last year produced fruit 
of a delicious quality; the peas was nearly as long as 


the Epargne, not so large at the base, and diminish- 
ing towards the stem; its colour was green when 
gathered in October, but it acquired a yellow hue 
when at maturity, which was in November or De- 
cember. The flesh was very rich, juicy, and high 
flavoured; and although I had but one fruit, and did 
not therefore test its value as‘a keeping pear, I was 
highly gratified with it, and I deem it one of the 
very best of its season. I have as yet seen no de- 
scription whereby to fully identify it; but the appear- 
ance of the tree is so chasacteristic, that it cannot 
readily be mistaken for any other, and it must with- 
out doubt be known to some of the numerous writers 
on the subject. 


Summer Mettine. Pr. cat. 

This is a tree of the most vigorous growth and 
flourishing appearance, shooting erect into a stately 
form; the fruit is of fair size, ripens early in August, 
and it has by some, been considered the best pear of 
its season. Afier it comes into bearing, it increases 
annually in fertility and the quantity of its produce, 
ee it attains considerable size before it produces 

reely. 

I Fonsiond the original tree of this variety, in 1802, 
from a person then resident in Baltimore, who was 
very curious in fruits, and who had a number of 
French varieties of pears. It was on a quince stock 
and soon bore fruit, which was larger, handsomer, 
and more melting than any I have since had on pear 
stocks. 


Rep Cueex. Pr. cat. 

This pear is cultivated at Rhode Island, under the 
name given above as a synonyme, whence it was 
brought to Long Island. It is a bell-shaped fruit, of 
a beautiful yellow colour, with a red cheek; it is 
not quite as large as the St. Michael or Virgalieu,— 
is considered a very good fruit when not over ripe, 
and the tree bears well; it ripens at the latter part of 
August. 

A tree imported from France, but whose name is 
unknown, has produced fruit precisely like the fore- 
going, and it is therefore most probable, that the va- 
riety is of French origin. 


Pounp. Pr. cat. Coxe. Fes. Amer. Gard. 

Next to the White Doyenné pear, the present va- 
riety is the most common in this vicinity, it being of 
so great size:aud subserving such useful pu , that 
all desire to possess it. It is the largest of all the 
older class of pears, and there are but three or four of 
those more recently introduced that can compare with 
it in this respect. It often weighs from twenty-five 
to thirty ounces, and one was exhibited in New Jersey, 
about four years since, weighing forty and a half 
ounces. It is of uniform shape, full and round at the 
head, and diminishing gradually to the stalk, which 
is large anc long; the skin is of a greenish hue, with 
a brownish russet cheek next the sun; the flesh is solid, 
and when cooked acquires a red colour. This fruit 
is not suitable for the table, but is esteemed for bak- 
ing and preserving. It will keep till late in the 
spring,and may be used from time to time as required 
for the above purposes. Ii is preferable to allow the 
pears to hang un the trees until late, when after ga- 
thering, they should be packed away in chaff, or 
wrapped in paper, which by excluding the atmos- 
phere, keeps them from drying and preserves their 
freshness, consequently rendering them more juicy 
and tender, and when so treated, they become towards 
spring of a yellow colour, and the russet cheek ac- 
quires a fine tinge of red. ; 

The tree grows exceedingly strong even from its 
first advance, and its progress is very rapid, perhaps 
none more 80, forming one of the largest of its class, 
and being also exceedingly hardy, and subject to no 
maladies or defects. Large quantities of the fruit are 





Swan’s Eee. Pr.cat. For. Coze. 
This fit is of medium size, and the form ellipti- 
cal; the skin is green, slightly tinged with brown or 
russet; the flesh quite melting, and abounding with 
juice of an agreeable musky flavour. Its period of 
maturity is November, and it may with attention be 
preserved for-some time. 

Miller does not describe this r, and Forsyth, 
after quoting the Poire d’ceuf, or | pear of Duha- 
mel, copies about half of the description of that va- 
riety, and adds thereto some further remarks of little 
import, and varies the time of ripening. In truth, 
however, these fruits would appear to be very dis- 
tinct, and Duhamel states the time of ripening of the 
Egg pear to be the end of August or beginning of 
September. 


ANGLETERRE DE NoisettTe. Pr. cat. 


This is a recent seminal production, said to have 
been raised by the person whose name is attached to 
it, and to be a variety of the Angleterre of a larger 
size and later at maturity. 


Beauty or Brussets. Pr. cat. 


This fruit has the form of a Beurré; the skin which 
is previously green, becomes yellowish at the period 
of maturity, which is during the month of October; 
the flesh is white, delicate, and of agreeable flavour, 
and the tree is of thrifty growth. The Dict. d’Agri- 
culture gives a very similar description, but the Bon 
Jardinier describes it as a superb fruit of good quali- 
ty, and ripening in August. 


Goxipen Cormar. Pr. cat. 
The French describe this variety as being more 
oblong than the old Colmar; the flesh melting and 
very good, and the fruit at maturity in March. 


Buacx Seepep Bevurre. Pr. cat. 


European writers state that this fruit is of me- 
dium size, and that it is very highly esteemed in 
Flanders, the tree is exceedingly productive, and the 
fruit is at maturity ia September. I imported this 

r some years since; but its value being little 

nown, it has been as yet but partially disseminated 
through our country. 


Sreutte. Bon. Jard. Pr. cat. 

This new pear was raised at Praslin, at the seat 
of the Duke of Choisefil, by a person whose name it 
béars. Its first introduction to notice wasin 1815. 
The fruit is of medium size, resembling the Cra- 
sanne in form, but more swollen tow the base; 
the stem is long, and inserted in a a surrounded 
by several all lobes; the eye is slightly depressed; 
skin delicate, of a lemon colour, ially washed 
with red next the sun, flesh half-melting, the juice 
sweet, rich, profuse, and agreeable, the fruit. rpens 
in October and es — the pe is ae 
vigorous, and productive, and may be pro on 
both pear and Saas stocks. This v dng variety 
is — at the nursery establishment of the 
author. 


Ovricers or THE HorticuLtuRaL Society or 
Renssevarr County. 


We perceive by the Troy Sentinel that this socie- 
ty has into successful operation. ‘The constitu- 
tion and by-laws are substantially the same as those 
of the New York and Albany Horticultural Societies. 
The officers are, President, John D. Dickinson, of 
Troy; 1st Vice-President, Cornelius Lansing, of 
Lansingburgh; 2d Vice-President, Herman Knicker- 
backer, of Schagticoke; $d Vice-President, Richard 
fer, of Homie, Cobveepooding Berea, OL 
ter, oosic, Corres , O. L. 

, of . ing Secretary, Albert P.. Heartt, 
listoy: easerer, Jobe Me Coun, of 





t up in this vicinity in barrels for the markets of 
New ork and for exportation. 


[¥- Y. Former. 
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GRAPES OF THE SECOND GROWTH. 
Mr.: Smitu: Columbia, S. C. Dec. 24, 1830. 

Dear Sir,—Seeing in your most valuable agricul- 
tural journal of the 17th inst. No. 40, a short article 
entitled “Grapes of the second growth,” I presumed 
it would not be unacceptable to some of your readers 
to have the mode of producing them at pleasure. ‘To 
those who raise grapes fur the table, it must be an 
advantage to be able to obtain them late in the fall as 
well as at the usual season. 

‘To attain this object, nothing more is necessary 
than to induce in the summer, the growth of the buds 
intended by nature to furnish fruit the following year. 
This is very easily done with a vigorous vine; but 
not with a weak one,and if it could be done, it seems 
to me that it would be unadvisable to attempt it, lest 
the vine be materially injured by it. Even with 
very strong vines it would not be proper, perhaps, to 
induce such a growth on more than one or two 
branches of a vine. 

After the vine has bloomed, at the usual season, 
and the fruit is furmed, select one or more strong and 
well grown shoots of the present spring’s growth, 
and prune them as you would in the winter prune 
the shoots of the preceding year’s growth, taking 
particular care to suppress all the side shoots or inter- 
leaves, as also the fruit of those branches. ‘The ef- 
fect of this will be that the buds which, but for this 
operation would have remained dormant till the next 
spring, will grow and produce fruit which will ripen 
one month or two later than that on the other parts 
of the vine. It is easily conceived that such an ope- 
ration may be injurious, in this that the buds of this 
second growth may not be sufficiently matured to 
produce a good crop the following year, and for this 
reason, [ think it advisable to take only one branch or 
two of a vine, and suppress it altogether in the fol- 
lowing winter pruning. When, however, as was 
the case this fall, no severe frosts occur till very late, 
such second growth may be sufficiently ripe to be 
treated as the rest of the vine. The cultivator will, 
however, exercise his judgment on the propriety of 
this. Vigorous vines only, as I said above, are to be 
subjected to this process. ‘Those which have suc- 
ceeded best with me are, my Madeira, which bears it 
without any apparent injury, and also the Isabella. 
These are the only two kinds on which I have tried 
the experiment, except on weak white grapes on 
which it failed; but I can see no reason why other 
strongly growing vines would not likewise bear it. 
It is to avuid the growth of these buds that writers 
on the subject of the vine (in this country) recom- 
mend not to top the shoots of the vine, unless it be 
done very late, when the fruit is nearly ripe, and 
with a view to promote its maturity, an effect which 
I doubt much is promoted by the operation. This 
was not, at first, discovered by an act of design, but 
rather by an accidental one. Many years since | was 
induced to top the bearing shoots of some of my 
vines, with a view to promote the growth and matu- 
rity of the fruit. I failed in my object; but obtained 
a second crop which matured, however, unequally 
and not sufficiently well for wine, though the grapes 
gave me a succession of fine fruit for the table. I 
have since occasionally performed the necessary ope- 
ration, which is merely to cut the top of the shoot 
down to four or five buds, taking off at the same 
time, as stated before, all the interleaves or side shoots. 
If you think, sir, the above of consequence enough 
to have a place in the American Farmer, insert it, 
and believe me with respect, your obedient servant, 

N. Hersemont. 


The Banana and Pine Apple, have been cultivated 
with success near Tallahassee in Florida, during the 
last season. More recent experiments in the cultiva- 
tion of Sugar, under more experienced hands, have 
produced a much more profitable crop than heretofore. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
NAMES ON TREES. 


In the last number of Dr. Brewster’s Journal there 
is a curious paper on “Inscriptions in Living 'Trees,” 
translated from the Swedish. Words or figures are 
often idly cut on trees; and the general opinion is, 
that they are soon obliterated by the growth of the 
wood. It appears however, from a number of exam- 
ples cited that they are faithfully retained in the tree 
as long as it endures; and that, if it is not seriously 
injured, the number of concentric rings of wood found 
above the inscription will accurately denote the time 
when it was cut. Professor Laurell of the Univer- 
sity of Lund, made two inscriptions in two beech 
trees, in 1748. The one was opened in 1756, and 
had the inscription remaining, with eight riags of 
wood over it, the other in 1764, and had sixteen rings 
over it. Bishop Faxe sent lately to the museum of 
Lund two pieces of wood from a tree which grew 
near Helzinborg, and which, during the sawing and 
cleaning, separated in such a way, that the inscrip- 
tion stands right on the one piece but reversed on the 
other. It is “F. M. d. 21,1]. 1817.” but the letters and 
figures are placed below one another, in four lines. 
It was cut in 1828, and the inscription was found to 
be covered with nine concentric layers of wood, the 
tenth being imperfect. Several other examples are 
given, but they are less precise. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
GLANDERS IN HORSES. 


Mr. Fessenpen,—If consistent with the object of 
your useful paper, will you have the goodness to an- 
swer the following questions: 
1. What are certain signs that a horse has the dis- 
order called the glanders' 
2. Is there any certain cure for this disorder? 
$. If there be, by what means can it be effected? 
I am acquainted with some things said to be use- 
ful, and have employed them, but with very little 
success. I know of no cure; if there be one, I very 
much wish to know how it can be effected. In an- 
swering the foregoing inquiries, you may confer a fa- 
vor upon more of your patrons than ONE. 
Worcester County, Dec. 7, 1830. 


Remarks by the Editor—An obliging friend in 
this vicinity, who has the care of many horses, has 
furnished us with the following reply to the above. 

Glanders, commonly called the Horse Distemper, 
is always accompanied with a discharge of matter 
from the nostrils, and a swelling of the glands under 
the throat. When the bones me rotten in that 
part, it is generally incurable—and this may be known 
by“the bad smell which it produces in such cases; for 
the most part it is sure death; not one in a hundred 
recovers. 

The treatment recommended in Gibson's Farriery for 
this disease, while in its first and second stages, is, 
to’make use of purges, diaphoreties, and roweling in 
the hinder parts. e imagine that —s in the 
breast will answer the same purpose. ‘To clear the 
nostrils, Gibson recommends passing the fumes of 
burnt brimstone or burnt leather into the nose of the 
horse, and after the matter has been discharged, to 
syringe his nostrils with brandy or red wine. After- 
wards, he says, a small _— of Unguentum 
Egyptianum, dissolved in oi} of turpentine, may be 
injected through a large pipe, for 
cleansing the ulcerated parts. A 
of this disease will be found in t 
v. 8, p. 412. 


the —— of 
ieular account 


N. E. Farmer, 


He who accustoms himself to buy superfluities, 
may ere long be obliged to sell his necessaries. 








DUTCH DAIRIES. 


For the sake of cleanliness, the tails of the cows 
are tied to the roof of the cow house with a cord 
during the time of milking. The cow houses both 
in Flanders and Holland are kept remarkably clean 
and warm; so much so that a gentleman “spoke” to 
Redcliff “of having drank coffee with a cow keeper 
in the general stable in winter, without the annoy- 
ance of cold, dirt, or any offensive smell.” The 
Dutch are particularly averse in unfolding the se- 
erets of their dairy management, and notwithstand- 
ing the pointed queries of Sir John Sinclair on the 
subject, no satisfactory idea was given him of their 
mode of manufacturing butter or cheese. Lounon. 


A GOOD COW. 

The Northampton Courier states, that a cow, in 
that town, owned by Dr. Barrett, has given milk, 
and made butter after the following schedule: she has 
been milked for the last fortnight, every eight hours, 
and at each milking, has yielded a pailful, measuring 
ten quarts, the weight of the milk, averaging daily 
494 pounds. Her milk has yielded daily, 2 lbs. 5 oz. 
of butter, making $2 lbs. 6 oz. in 14 days; from one 
milking alone, one pound and six ounces were made, 
which will give four pounds and two ounces of butter 
in one day from one cow! ‘The butter was of a supe- 
rior quality, and sold for a shilling per pound, while 
the usual price in the village has been but ten cents. 
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(From the American Almanac for 1831.) 
CLOUDS, FOGS, AND MISTS. 


The presence of the ocean of vapor, which we 
have described as constantly ascending from the 
earth, and constituting part of the atmosphere, is, as 
has also been observed, not always evident to the 
sight; in its elastic state it is always invisible, and, 
therefore, it is only in some of its changes that the 
eye can detect it. By one of the most remarkable of 
these, those masses of visible aqueous vapor are 
formed, which, floating in the sky, or drifting through 
it with the wind, at different elevations, with every 
variety of color and form, are called clouds; or which, 
recumbent on the surface of the land or of the water, 
and spread over greater or smaller portions of them, 
are denominated fogs, or mists, according to their in- 
tensity. In all cases, their composition is similar, 
and consists of the moisture deposited by a body of 
air, in minute globules. 

Their formation, in every position, is a eonse- 
quence of decrease of temperatures in some parts of 
the atmosphere where a certain proportion of aqueous 
elastic vapor is present; but in those where the latter 
condition may be wanting, it is evident that the de- 
velopement of cloud will not follow the decrement of 
temperature. Nothing is more common than the fact 
of the necessary conditions existing in some of the 
atmospheric strata, and at the same time being absent 
in others; and thus we can understand the causes of 
the alternate beds of clouds and clear air, which often 
diversify the sky in serene weather. We can hence 
also comprehend how, in stormy weather, a solitary 
cloud sometimes + gen to stand stationary over a 
mountain-top, while myriads of other clouds drift 
past it on the gale. An observer on the summit feels 
the multitudinous dew-drops of the seemingly fixed 
cloud sweeping by with great velocity, and discovers 
the stationary aspect which it exhibited below to be 
altogether an illusion. The fact is, the inferior in- 
visible beds of air are relatively warmer and more 
moist. ‘They dash against the sloping side of the 
mountain, and are reflected up to the plane of con- 
densation in the atmosphere, where they give out 
their excess of water in the form of clou Above 


the cooling influence of the muuntain-top the tem 
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perature of the air may not be depressed to the same 
int, and hence it continues clear. : 

If the globules of water which constitute a cloud, 
descend, in consequence of their weight, and come 
once more within the influence of an elevated tem- 

rature, the aqueous vapor necessarily becomes again 
invisible. In this way, the under surface of a stratum 
of clouds becomes nearly parallel, or rather concen- 
tric, with the surface of the sub-adjacent landscape 
over which it floats. Above this first range of clouds 
the temperature may still be considerably higher, and 
hence another large body of air must be passed 
through, before a temperature sufficiently low be ar- 
rived at, to cause a second deposition of clouds. 

M. Fresnel ingeniously supposes that the air con- 
tained between the minute globules of vapor, or the 
very fine crystals of snow, which forma mass of clouds, 
is always of a higher temperature than the surround- 
ing clear air. He supports this opinion on the well 
known facts, already alluded to, that the rays of the 
gun will pass through the air without heating it, un- 
less the air be in contact with water, land, or some 
other reflecting object. The cloud accordingly forms 
such a body.as will stop the sun’s rays, and force 
them to warm, not only the air in external contact 
with it, but all the air in its interstices. It follows, 
therefore, that though the mass of waters in a cloud 
be heavier than the surrounding air, the warmer air 
in the interior of the cloud buoys it up, and causes it 
to float.* 

M. Gay Lussac, on the other hand, refers the 
mounting of clouds in the air to the impulsion of the 
ascending currents, which result from the difference 
of temperature between the surface of the earth and 
the air in elevated regions. 

The formation of clouds may be observed with 
most advantage in Alpine countries, as they are there 
so frequently produced under the eye, upon the sides 
or the summits of mountains, by the condensation of 
the vapor in the sheet of air immediately over them. 
A mountain cloud is at first of but small extent, but 
it enlarges insensibly, gnd is swept by the winds into 
the bosom of the air, where it either meets and unites 
with others, or various tufts of these are séattered 
over the sky. These aérial groups appear, while 
drifting through the sky, to avoid dashing themselves 
upon the mountain peaks in their course, and, as if 
endowed with instinctive repulsion, they bound over 
the crest of a mountain ina concentric curve, and 
slide down into the valley on the other side. ‘The 
French naturalists, with much plausibility, ascribe 
this beautiful phenomenon to electricity. M. Bory 
de St. Vincent thinks, that, when small tufts of cloud 
are carried towards the sides or the summit of a 
mountain, they move with less rapidity than the 
force (wind) which moves them, and this force con- 
sequently arriving sooner at the obstacle, is reflected, 
and meets and checks the cloud in its progress. 

The mean height of the clouds may be conceived 
by the following extract from Mr. Leslie. “We 
shall not err much, if we estimate the position of ex- 
treme humidity at the height of two miles at the 
pole, and four miles and a half under the equator, or 
a mile and a half beyond the limit of congelation. 
This range is nearly parallel to the curve of perpetual 
congelation in the polar regions, but bends nearer to 
it in approaching the equatorial parts.” 


FOUL CASKS CLEANSED. 


Butter tubs and other vessels, which have become 
foul by use, can be easily cleansed by filling them 
with any kind of meal or bran and water, and per- 
mitted to stand till fermentation takes place—casks 
which have from any cause become filthy and musty, 
may be cleansed in this way. And inasmuch as this 
mixture, becomes more suitable food for swine, than 
before, there is no expense attending it— Mass. Spy. 





* Annales de Chim. et de Phys. xxi. 260. 


WHO SHALL HAVE THE PRIZE? 


There was once to be a meeting of the flowers, and 
the judge was to award a prize to the one pronounced 
the most beautiful. 

“Who shall have the prize?” said the rose, stalk- 
ing forth in all the consciousness of beauty, ““Who 
shall have the prize?” said the other flowers, advanc- 
ing each with conscious pride, and each imagining it 
would be herself. <I will take a peep at these beau- 
ties,” thought the violet as she lay in her humble bed, 
not presuming to attend the meeting: “I will see 
them as they pass.” But as she raised her lowly 
head to peep out of her hiding place, she was observed 
by the judge, who immediately pronounced her the 
most beautiful, because the most modest. 


CHEESE. 

To prevent your cheese having a rancid, nauseous 
flavour, put one table spoonful of salt to each gallon 
of milk when taken from the cows in the evening, 
for the cheese to be made the next day; put the salt 
at the bottom of the vessel that is to receive the 
milk. It will increase the curd, and prevent the 
milk from growing sour or putrid the hottest nights 
in summer. 
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“My Farm contains six or seven hundred acres of 
Land.” 


We have taken the above sentence from a letter 
before us, making certain enquiries relative to the 
improvement of the condition of both farm and far- 
mer. It will surprise no judicious farmer to hear, 
that the writer of the letter is not a subscriber to the 
American Farmer, when informed, that his farm 
“contains six or seven hundred acres of land,” that 
he has “procured some orchard grass seed, but is to- 
tally ignorant how and when to sow it,” and that he 
wishes to be informed of “a plan for the destruction 
of sheep burs or ruckle burs.” We will venture to 
suggest that a farm of six or seven hundred acres, 
unless in the hands of one who at least feels himself 
“able to spare the money”? for a year’s subscription to 
the American Farmer, would eat itself up, owner and 
overseer, in a very short time. It is one of the won- 
ders of the age, that farmers will not see the im- 
mense advantage of cultivating no more land than 
they can cultivate well. We will venture to assert 
that one hundred acres of land under a proper sys- 
tem of culture and management would yield a greater 
nett income than six or ‘seven hundred acres now do 
under the present practice. We would advise all 
such farmers to sell or give away four or five hun- 
dred acres at least, and put all their energies into 
action on the remainder. Itis true that they may 
find it necessary to subscribe for the Farmer to get 
information as to the proper management of such a 
farm; but if they pursue the advice thence derivable 
we have no fear that they will long “feel themselves 
unable to spare the money.” As to the advice asked, 
we have no objection to give a non-subscriber the in- 
formation required, notwithstanding the intimation 
that it will reach him through the ungracious me- 
dium of borrowing the Farmer from a neighbour, and 
that he forgot to pay the postage of his letter. Orch- 
ard grass does best if sown with wheat in the fall, 
say one and a half to two bushels of seed per acre. 
Any time in September, October, or November will do 
for sowing it. Itis also sown in the spring with 
oats, and this is much approved of by some, though 
not so generally as the fall sowing. -As to the best 
plan for the destruction of burs so injurious to wool 
growers, we conceive the only successful one to be 
the pulling up the plants when in blossom. This is 





withthe bur plant. A thorough pulling up of the 
plants for one or two seasons would effectually eradi- 
cate them. 





Wueat.—The New York Journal of Commerce of 
Dec, 31 says, that wheat is very much wanted for ex- 
rtation to England; and that our dry southern article 
is well calculated to mix with the Englishin grinding, 
especially as the latter is this year very ordinary. 





Dr. Mease has deposited, in the hall of the Frank- 
lin Institute at Philadelphia, an apparatus, imported 
by him from Florence, for preparing pierced Cocoons 
for spinning, (with directions for using it,) which 
will be shown to any person desirous of having a 
similar one made. e would suggest that the Doc- 
tor would serve the cause of the silk culture essential- 
ly by publishing a description of the machine with an 
estimate of its cost, and he is invited to do so through 
the medium of our columns. Under present cireum- 
stances, none but those who live in the immediate 
vicinity of Philadelphia, can avail of the advantages 
so patriotically intended to be conferred upon the 
country by the Doctor. 





(From the Philadelphia Inquirer. ) 

Tue Journac or Heattu.—We know of no 
medical periodical either in Europe or in this country, 
that can be compared, in practical utility, with this. 
Its directions for the preservation of health, are found- 
ed on principles not only conformable to sound theory, 
but sanctioned and confirmed by authentic experience, 
and are enforced in a style at once pleasing and con- 
vincing. Its conductors are evidently masters of the 
subjects which they have undertaken to handle. 
They display a great extent of knowledge and erudi- 
tion, digested and regulated by the less erratic and 
more popular qualtities. of sound sense and acute dis- 
cernment. The task they have undertaken is one 
which could not be well accomplished by either of 
these qualities alone—their union is requisite. A 
knowledge of the human frame and ef the manage- 
ment necessary for the maintenance of its healthy 
condition, can be acquired only by a long course of 
deep study in the different branches of medical edu- 
cation. ‘To impart that knowledge, however, to the 
public in such a manner as to render it popular and 
useful, something more than professional learning is 
necessary. A vigorous understanding that can break 
from the shackles of technicalities, and the thraldom 
of systems—or rather a disposition and capacity to 
subject every system to the touch-stone of common 
sense, is indispensable for this purpose. But even 
this is not all. Dexterity and taste in literary 
composition, are also wanted. The bare communica- 
tion of ideas, be they ever so important and valuable, 
will not answer the purpose of the writer who wishes 
to become popular and extensively useful—they must 
be communicated in a manner clear, intelligible and 
attractive. It is this last quality—this literary charm 
of perspicuity and freedom from mysticism, which 
renders the pages of this Journal at once- so instruc- 
tive and delightful, and accounts for the immense 
popularity which, although but little more than a 
year in existence, it hasalready attained. Its circula’ 
tion, we are informed, approaches to many thousand 
copies, which carry the invaluable information it con- 
tains, to the remotest parts of our Union. 

We must not forget to state that the publisher has 
collected the first twenty-four numbers into a hand- 
some volume, containing nearly four hundred pages. 
In this volume, some improvements have been made 
upon the numbers as they were originally issued, the 
advertisements, lists of agents, &c. having been dis- 
placed to make room for matter of more permanent 
importance. -An appropriate frontispiece is also pre- 
fixed to the volume. We have perused the work, as 
it is thus published, and we consider it one of the 
most aseful, and agreeably written family books, with 





effectual with thistles, and would doubtless be so 


which we are acquainted. 
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Liverpoot Markers, Dee. 8. 

Cotton.—Since the date of our last circular, 25th 
ult. we have hada fair demand for cotton, with a 
firm market. American descriptions have command- 
ed rather higher prices, particularly good qualities of 
Upland, which have been most in request, while 
Brazils scarcely maintain their former value. For 
the last day or two, however, the demand has been 
less spirited, which is attributed to some apprehension 
of a *‘turn out” of a portion of the operative spinners 
near Manchester. ‘The sales for the week ended 3rd 
inst. (including $000 bales of S. Island and E. India 
by auction amounted tv 17,480 bales, of which 6270 
were Upland at 64 to 74, with 30 at 73; 1700 Or- 
leans, at 64 to 8d; 2430 Alabama and Mobile, at 6 to 
7 3-8; 970 S. Island, at 123 to 174, and 290 stained, 
at 64 to 9% per lb. The S. Island sale was well at- 
tended, and common qualities sold at former rates, 
but fine at a further decline of 4 per lb. ‘The im- 
port of cotton into Liverpool since ist Jan. amount to 
730,000 bales, against 626,000 to same period last 
year. In the supply from the United States there is 
an increase of 116,000 bales. 

Grain —Our corn markets have continued to im- 
prove, owing to the more general conviction that the 
late crop of wheat will prove greatly deficient, 
which becomes daily more evident from the dimin- 
ished yield in comparison with former years. Bonded 
flour has been sold to some extent at 30s. to 31s. per 
bbl. and the supply being at present small, it is held 
at 32s. Free flour is rather higher and may be 

uoted 37s to $9s. but does not go off in quantity. 

he last weekly average of wheat was 64s 8d, mak- 
ing the aggregate 63s which fixes the duty on wheat 
23s 8d per qr., and on flour ids 2%d. per bl. ‘The 
dnty on Indian corn is reduced to 6s 4d per yr. The 
last sale of American wheat in bond prime quality 
would now probably bring 8s 3d a Ss 6d per 70lbs. 

“Clover seed is in good demand; the only parcel 
recently arrived from America consisted of a few 
casks of fair quality, which has sold at 84s per ewt. 
No arrivals yet of flaxseed——The supply of turpen- 
tine having latterly been limited, has caused some 
further advance in that article, and some parcels of 
middling to prime quality have sold at 11s 9d to 12s 
3d per cwt. Nochange in tar. The tobacco market 
is steady, and leaf in fair demand.” 

Another letter, same date,—Ashes, the sales were 
158 bris of Montreal pot at 33s 6d to 343, and of 
pearl 85'at 38 to 41s per cwt. 

Havre, JVov. 30. 

Our market during the last ten days has been very 
much depressed, and is likely to remain so for some 

ime, in consequence of the continuation of uneasi- 

ness and distrust, arising from the failures that have 
occured within a few days at Paris and Rouen; the 
military movements in the north have also created 
much anxiety; business is quite ata stand and con- 
sumers only buy from hand to mouth. Under such 
circumstances, our sales have naturally been unim- 
portant. 

Our statement of cotton exhibits a stock on hand 
of upwards of 50,000 bales against a stock of 17,000, 
as the corresponding period of 1829. In U. S. cot- 
tons we have an increase of 26,335, and on the 
other hand a decrease in the outgoings for the last 11 
months of 18,633 bales of the same sorts. We un- 
derstand that there has been great embarrassments in 
the manufacturing districts, and there is no doubt 
that our consumption of cotton has experienced a 
considerable check within the last two or three 
months. 


Prices Current in Boston, Dec. 31. 

Apples, new, bbl. 1.38 a 1.50. Beans, white, bushel, 
90a 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 8.50 a 8.75; cargo No. I, 
9.25 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.25 26.50. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, Mew, Ib. 114.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a 8.; skim- 
med milk,$.a4. Flour,Baltimore Howard-st.5.50a 
§.15; Genesee, 5.374 5.62; Rye, best, 3.50a 3.75. Grain, 





Corn, bu. .66 a 68; Rye, .75 a .80; Barley .62 a .69; Oats 
36 a 38. Hogs-Lard, Ist sort new, lb. 9.00 a 10.00; Pork, 
clear, bbl, 16 a 17; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 14.00; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50a 13.50; Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bu. 1.75 a 2.00 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fowl] Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 
——; Tali Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top.62 0.75; 
Lucerne, lb..33 a. 38; White Honeysuckle Clover, 25a 
-38; Red du. Northern, 10a 11; French Sugar Beet ——— 
Mange] Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, 
-62.a 65; do. do unwashed,.35 a.42. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .65 .75; Merino, three fourths washed, 
-56a.58,do. half blood, .50 a@.53; do. quarter, 38 a 42. 
Native, washed .52a.53; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
52.a 55; do. 2d sort,.42 2.44; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 48 a 50. 


Prices Current in New York, Jan. 1. 

Beeswax, yellow .19221. Colton, New Orleans .113 
a.124; Upland, .9$a .11; Alabama,.10a12. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18a.20; Flax 12a 16; Flar, Ame- 
rican, 7a 8.—---- Flaxseed, 7 bush. clean 11.50 a —-—— 
Fiour, N. York, bbl. 5.75 a ; Canal .5.75 a 6.00; 
Balt. Hwd. st. 5.874 a ——; Rh’d. city mills a 6.00; 
country, 5.75a ; Alexand’a, 5.624a 5.75; Freder- 
icksburg 5.50 a 5.624; Petersg, 5.624 a 5.75; Rye Flour, 
——a 3.75; Indian Meal, per bbl. 3.25 a 3.50; per hhd. 
14.50 a 14.75. Grain, Wheat, North,——a ; Vir. 
-— a——+; Rye, North, 68 a 70; Corn, Yel. Nor. .54a 
63; Barley, —a 78; Oats, South and North, .27 a .36; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. ~. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.00; prime 5.50 a 6.00; 
cargo 4.50 a Butter, N. York, 124416; shipping, 
S8all; Lard, 8.a.9; Pork, mess bbl. 13.50 a 14.25; 
prime 10.00 a 10.50. 


TO FARMERS. 

N. Spafford’s STRAW CUTTERS so generally known 
in Virginia, are now offered for sale at I. W. Cragg’s 
shop, or Wm. Miller’s Foundry, east side of Jones’s 
Falls, opposite the Fish Market. The public are in- 
vited to call and see them. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED-STORE. 

The Subscriber desires to express his grateful ac- 
knowledgments to a generous public, for their liberal 
patronage,—with assurances, that no exertion on his 
part shall be wanting, in future, to render his estab- 
lishment an advantage to the public, which has been 
considerably increased during the present year. He 
is the only Agent in the city for Gideon Davis, and has 
on hand a full assortment of his improved Patent 
PLOUGHS—the increased demand for which, proves 
the great perfection to which he has brought that 
useful implement; and he is at all times prepared to 
furnish the CASTINGS for said Ploughs, to supply the 
place of those worn out. 

He has also on hand, a variety of Improved 
PLOUGHS suited to the variety of soils; and left- 
handed ploughs—together with a general assortment 
of IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
and wove wire to suit the various purposes for which 
that article is used. The Subscriber's Patent CYLIN- 
DRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, he believes, have never 
been surpassed in any country; and desirous to 
bring them into more general use, he has reduced the 
price $5.—He will also receive orders for ‘THRESH- 
ING MACHINES, constructed on the Spike principle, 
which he believes the best nowin use. Early appli- 
eation should be made by those wishing to procure 
them for the coming season, as it requires time to pro- 
cure suitable materials; and as machines of this de- 
scription built in a hurry seldom give satisfaction; he 
has one on hand finished. 

HORTICULTURAL. 

In store,a general assortment of the Messrs. Lan- 
dreths’ GARDEN SEEDS, at wholesale and retail— 
his whole stock being the growth of 1830.—He can 
furnish to order from the Messrs. Landreths’ exten- 
sive Nursery, Fruit and Ornamental TREES, BUL- 
BOUS ROOTS, FLOWERS, &c. &c. which would re- 
ceive careful attention in their selection, packing, &c. 

Likewise in store,—Orchard Grass, Herds, Timo- 
thy, Clover and Lucern SEEDS. . ; 

§C> All communications by mail (post paid) will 
receive prompt attention. J. S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 West Pratt street, Baltimore, between Hano- 
ver and Charles streets. 


























_RUTA BAGA SEED. 

The subscriber has received a large quantity of Ry 
ta Baga Seed, raised by a gentleman of Baltimore 
with particular care, and with a view to inducing a 
more general cultivation of this vegetable, to which 
end (if immediately ordered) it will be sold at half the 
usual wholesale price when 20 pounds or upwards ig 
taken. Price 25 cents a pound. 

Also for sale a few bushels of Sunflower seed. 

GIDEON B. SMITH. 


: —— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Battimmore Marxet.—We find it impossible to ob 
tain correct quotations of flour and grain. We cap 
hear of no sales of flour from stores. Some of the 
largest dealers say they will not sell city mill flour for 
Jess than $5.00, but we can hear of no purehasers at 
that or any other price. The wagon price of Howard 
street has varied from $5.25 to 5.50 since Wednesday 
morning, and is yet unsettled. The price of wheat is 
equally unsettled. We heard of a few sales from 
stores at the rates quoted, but they are not to be de- 
pended upon. There is very little wheat coming in. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.00 a 5.00; do. 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.00. 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 5.50 a 7.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 














3.00 a 4.0'——Kentucky, 4.00 a 8.00. Cuba 14.008 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a 17.00. The inspections of 
the week are 407 hhds. Maryland. 

Frour—best white wheat family, $6.25 a 6.75— 
super. Howard-street —— a ; city mills, —— 
—Susquehanna, a ——; Conn Meat, bbl. 2.25 
Grain; red wheat, 1.16 a——; white do. 1.17¢— 
Corn, white, 60 a —-—- yellow 60 a—-—-new white 
60 a .—---yellow — a 60--Kye, .60 a .-—Oarts, .30 4 $I, 
Beans, 90a1.00---Peas, 50 a 60---CLOVER SEED—@—, 
TimortHy, 2.00 a 2.25-—Orcnarp Grass,!.25 @ 1.50— 
Herd’s, -- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.— BARLEY, 624 
FLaxseep — @1.19--Cotron Va. 10 a—~----Lou. 114.4 124 
—Alab..94a.10—Tenn..94a.10—N. Car. .84 a .104- 
Upland 11 a —----Wuiskey, hhds Ist p 284 a 29; in bbls 
29a 294—WooL, common, uifwashed, }b.15 a.16—— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemr Russia, 
ton, $220 c --; Country ,dew-rotted, 5. a.6c.- Jb. watet- 
rotted, .6 a8c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
—a do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. }, 














Mackerel], No. 1,6.00,a --No. 2, 5.25 a 5.50--No$ 
3.25 «23.50; Bacon hams Balt. cured 10c.—-Feathers, 
$4 a 35--Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4. $74 e—— 
ground, 1.25 21.50 bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00« 
28.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 85.00 —Trime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.50 a 5.00--Pork on the hoof 4.50 a4.75— 
—Pine Wood, by the vessel load, 2.00. Oak, 3.2% 
3.50—Hickory, $4.50 a@ 5.00. 





AGENTS FoR THE AMERICAN FarMeER. 

The following persons are authorised to act as Agents 
for the American Farmer in their several places of re- 
sidence: 
Boston, John B. Russell, WE. Farmer Offices. 

New- York, J. H. Gourlie, at the Post Office. 

Phila lphia, D.& C. Landreth, Chestnut-sé. 

Fredericksburg,Va. W. F. Gray, Post Master. 

Richmond, Va. Peter Cottom. 

Petersburg, Va. Thomas Coleman. 

Charleston, Abraham Seixas. 

Cincinnati, Oh. Th. Henry Yeatman. 

New Orleans, Wm. McKean. 

General Agent for the State of Maryland, T. B. Brenan. 

& All Postmasters are requested to act as agents 
for the Farmer; they are authorized to retain $1 for 
each new subscriber, and 10 per. cent on all other cok 
lections. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From the Western Tiller.) 
HEDGES. 
«The beginnings of all things are the most difficult.” 
Mr. Titter:—I have for some time intended 
writing to you on the subject of hedging—but a far- 
mer’s life is one uf such continued occupation (espe- 
cially when he has old dead fences to repair) that in- 
gtead of having the leisure which 1 have been hoping 
for, of producing something worthy of your columns, 
I find myself as distant from it as ever, and am only 
enabled to write to you by snatches. Be pleased 
therefore to accept of my mite, such as it is, towards 
the discussion of this questidh, the agitation of which 
I cannot but hope will prove beneficial to our farmers. 
An attempt which I have made to rear a hedge 
with honey-locust plants having been mentioned in 
our paper, I will give you a brief history of it. 

Some ten years ago being a new beginner on a 
farm, where the fences from seWeral causes were diffi- 
cult to be kept up, 1 thought of making a hedging 
experiment, and our c mon-hawthorn was the first 
material which suggested itself. I was deterred, 
however, from even~gathering the haws in conse- 
nce of being told that the experiment had been 
Ritly made in the state of Delaware, with every 
species of American thorn—and that they had all 
failed. For sume tife, therefore, I abandoned all 
thoughts of the subject, until on visiting a friend in 
Green township, I observed that he had planted out 
a hedge of honey-locust along one side of his garden. 
I resulved to make an essay likewise—The pods 
were gathered in the fall and thrown in one corner of 
my door yard—taking care to select them from low 
shrubby trees which grew in a bleak and rather barren 
situation, in-the hope that the offspring might in this 
respect resemble the parent—early in the spring the 
seed was shelled out, put in a vessel of boiling wa- 
ter, where they remained all night; the next mora- 
ing most of them were swelled to double their origi- 
size, and they were immediately planted in nur- 
‘ground previously prepared; those seeds that 
did not swell were either subjected to the same pro- 
cess or thrown away. It is unnecessary to state, 
what is now well known, that locust seed of all 
kinds, prepared in this way vegetate as easily and al- 
most’as speedily as Indian corn; while on the contra- 
ry if planted in their natural state, they remain in the 
und for years without germinating—I had in a 
ew weeks many hundred young seedling honey-lo- 
custs. In one or two years after sowing the seed, I 
planted them out where I intended they should re- 
main, in double rows, the rows 18 inches apart and 
the plants about 6 inches distant, crow-foot fashion, 
breaking the intervals of one row, with the plants of 
the other. I have little doubt but that this properly 
managed would have made an impenetrable hedge— 
but after it had attained one or two years growth, and 
just when it wanted fashioning or splashing, I un- 
uckily hired an Englishman, who pretended to 
know every thing about the matter—and I was sim- 
ple enough to let him have his own way; of course 
whatever I had done was wrong in his view of the 
subject. He took up all the plants, and after cut- 
ting them off to within four inches of the roots, he 
replanted them in a single row. This was a fatal er- 
ror; for if they had remained in double rows, they 
would,I have no doubt, have made a hedge without any 
other aid than topping occasionall y—whereas, in the 
single row, they require more care and dressing and 
have more room to aspire towards their original condi- 
tion of forest trees; I cannot therefore look upon this, as 
some of my friends have termed it, a successful expe- 
riment, but Iam still in hopes by judicious topping 

and by filling up the gaps, to render it impervious. 
Although I am fully persuaded that under the 
hand and guidance of a master-hedger, the honey- 
locust could be trained into a complete and most for- 
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midable hedge, yet I cannot say that lam very par- 
tial to it. Its thorns are too dangerous to be near one’s 
house, especially as they are, when old, liable to de- 
tach themselves from the bark and drop off. Most 
other thorns (as those of the Cratagus and Pyrus) 
are persistent—and if you only lef them alone you 
are safe. The three spined honey-locust thorn, 
however, from the peculiarity just mentioned, some- 
times gets in your lawful path, and inflicts a wound 
which is little less venomous than the bite of a cop- 
per-head—it is therefore, that I would only recom- 
mend the Gleditschia to be planted in some out-of-the 
way part of the farm, which, for this very reason, 
wants to be more carefully protected, than parts fre- 
quently visited—and if set out along some steep ra- 
vine, where its roots will never be approached by the 
plough, so much the better; in short I consider the 
honey-locust as a faithful and well armed protector— 
but on account of some of its qualities I would prefer 
posting it on the frontiers of my estate, to retaining 
it near my habitation and around my favorite field; 
as our generals assign to a tribe of reckless savages, 
however friendly, a station without the encampment 
of their trusty regulars. 

I come now to speak of other materials, concerning 
all of which it may be said, that although a great 
deal depends upon the nature of the plant Ce some 
are certainly better than others) yet more I think is 
involved in the handling and experience of the grow- 
er—since there is hardly any shrub out of which a 
good hedge may not be formed, with care and atten- 
tion—while we are choosing, however, let us take the 
best, and the handsomest too, we can find. These I 
consider in the following order. 

Ist. Red-cedar, Hemlock, Yew and many other of 
the coniferous evergreens which have the requisite 
capabilities. 

2d. Holly, Box, or any other species of arbores- 
cent evergreens, not included in the first class, which 
will answer the purpose. | place these evergreens at 
the top of the list, because they will certainly thrive 
in our climate, as can be proved by facts—2d, with 
proper training they will form as impervious hedges 
as any other material—3d, on account of the shelter 
which their dense foliage affords to stock, to say 
nothing of the greater fertility of sheltered lands. 
And last, though not least, because of the unrivalled 
beauty and richness of their appearance at all seasons 
of the year, but especially in the gloom and naked- 
ness of winter—and especially too on account of the 
absence of all sorts of evergreens in this county; for 
I do believe there are fewer indigenous evergreens in 
Hamilton county than in any part of the Unica — 
Indeed there are positively none. For which reason 
I place in the next rank, especially for ornamental 
hedges— 

$rd. The Pyracantha, Eglantine or Sweet-briar, 
Barberry, Privet and other sub-evergreens that will 
answer this purpose—and from the orange-like beau- 
ty of its leaves and its golden fruit (although it be 
deciduous) we will here place the Maclura, or Osage 
Orange. 

4th. The Hawthorn—the prince, age ae of 
hedging plants, if properly nurtured. In the first 
place let us try the real English Hawthorn—*the 
Milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” I 
am unwilling to give up without a struggle this beau- 
tiful and useful tree, associated in the memory with 
so many ties of fancy and of fact—notwithstanding 
the opinion of Mr. H. (and I have the highest regard 
for it) I still am inclined to give this plant another 
trial. He had his plants themselves brought from 
England—I would import the seeds only. By vege- 
tating in our soil they will more probably become ac- 
climated and do well—I have a few seedling plants 
of this tree growing in my yard, where no attention 
has been given them, their roots being bound up in 
an impervious fold of green-sward—yet they grow 
and flourish, and by the fantastic kimboing of their 
limbs, seem to say to every passenger, we are 
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the felldWs.for your hedge. The United States 
should import yearly, for several years to come, at 
least 100 barrels of Hawthorns from England, and 
distribute them all over the Union. The cost would 
not be equal to half a dozen speeches of a long wind- 
ed demagogue in Congress. But if we cannot get 
these (for love or money) let us at least make a trial 
of our native Crategi. There isa species growing 
on the banks of Mad river which I think a proper 
subject for experimenting on. 

5th. The white mulberry, for internal hedges, not 
much exposed to eattle and near a house, for the pur- 
pose of feeding silk-worms. With the buck thorn I 
am unacquainted—I think it is an evergreen. ‘The 
Sloe or Black thorn (Prunus Spinosa) is also men- 
tioned as a hedge plant by English writers; this is a 
very different thing from our Black-haw (a Viber- 
num) with which it is sometimes confounded. There 
are indeed so many shrubs and trees answering to our 
wants in this particular, that we must confine our- 
selves to some limits in enumerating them.—McMa- 
hon, besides most of the above mentioned, speaks of 
apple hedges, of hedges of Horn-beam and Beech, 

lm and Lombardy-Poplar, Juniper, Elder, Willow 
and Alder hedges—indeed a hedge can be made out 
of almost any ligneous and branching shrub. The 
last of all trees that I should think of making use of 
is ourcommon Papaw (Porcelia of Nuttall, formerly 
annova tuloba) yet have I seen, planted by the hand 
of nature,* an impenetrable hedge of several yards in 
length of this plant. ‘There is one of our native trees, 
however, eminently well calculated fur hedging, 
which I have omitted mentioning—our wild Crab 
Apple, to wit: this, if | understand some late articles 
in the Tiller, is preferred by Mr. H. to the English 
Hawthorn—lI have indeed always thought well of it, 
and its blossom (though shortlived) is most beautiful 
and diffuses a —— odour—but the difficulty 
of growing it from the seed has fuiled my several 
trials—and this reminds me of another part of my 
subject about which I intend to say something, viz: 
the production or re-production of hedging plants 
from the seed or otherwise. 

It is obviously manifest, that however excellent 
and proper a tree or shrub may be for the purpose 
before us, it will be useless unless plants after ite 
kind can be re-produced, without too much trouble— 
for a hedger wants not one or a dozen, but thousands 
of plants, and many millions are required where-a 
whole country is thus inclosed. So spell-bound are 
we all by habits of indolence and custom, that much 
difficulty in attaining any thing new, is always con- 
strued into an impossibility. The inconvenience is, 
to be lamented, but it is unfortunately the case that, 
with the exception of honey-locust and some others, 
almost all the plants before mentioned, are somewhat 
difficult to grow from the seed.—Notwithstanding 
the ease with which Col. Taylor, the author of Ara- 
tor, says it may be effected, | have never been able 
to get a red cedar berry, or indeed the seed of any 
coniferous evergreen, to vegetate. ‘The experiments, 
however, which I have made, I am happy to think 
were with seed somewhat imperfect, or too old. The 


berries of the holly, the haws of the thorn, and all | 


hard and flinty seeds of herbaceous plants, require 
patience and preparatory processes, before it is worth 
while to sow them. The simplest and least trouble- 
some mode, is that recommended by your excellent 
correspondent Calvin. But what has surprised and 





* Ihave also seen natural hedges of the honey-locust, 
in old ground, not at all inclining to aspire into forest 
trees. 
works? if graciously she vouchsafe to answer, she 
will say, it behooves thee to go along with me in si- 
lence, even as Iam silent, and work without words.” 
This answer from Plotious is the only one 1 am now 
prepared to give to your valuable correspondent Cah. 
vin, who objects to honey-locust as a hedging plant, 
because it is a forest tree—an objection towhich | caa 
by no means assent. 


‘Should any one interrogate nature how she © 
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mortified me most, is that I have never been able to 
make the apparently ripe and perfect seeds of our 
wild crab apple to vegetate. Does the unbearable acidi- 
ty of the fruit, destroy the vegetating principle? Are 
the apples not yet ripe, even late in the fall, when I 
have gathered them? Or even after dropping them- 
selves from the tree, do these harsh pomes require 
yet more time to mature their seed? 

I know of no objection which can be made to the 
crab apple, as a hedge plant, unless it be this diffi- 
culty of re-production. I will barely mention here, 
that this too (pyrus coronaria) isa forest tree, growing 
to the height of forty feet on the Missouri river, 
where the honey-locust is a “small tree.” See Long’s 
Expedition, v. 1, p. 95. 

With regard to the Maclura,I am glad it has been 
mentioned in a New-Harmony paper. It is perhaps 
in the prairies of the west, devoid of timber, and 
frequently of stone, that the art of American hedg- 
ing will first rise to perfection—the native land of 
the Maclura Aurantiaca, Osage Orange, yellow- 
wood, or bow-wood, (for it is known by all these 
names in the Arkansas country.) It withstands our 
severest winters, and is not affected by the aridity of 
the summers. ‘This tree belongs to what the bota- 
nists call the dioecious class—that is, the male _ blos- 
soms are on one tree and the female on another; con- 
sequently, to grow it with the wish of obtaining the 
fruit and seed, you must be possessed of both male 
and female trees. A zealous experimenter could, I 
should suppose, with no great difficulty, obtain from 
the lower country an abundant supply.—All difficul- 
ty with regard to propagating it (and having’ both 
male and female plants together) is removed, if it be 
true that it will grow from cuttings, as asserted by 
the correspondent above mentioned. When I first 
read this statement, I doubted it much, from the ge- 
neral appearance of a solitary bachelor plant which I 
have in my garden; on reflection, however, I remem- 

bered that the habits of the Maclura ought to be 
known better at JVew-Harmony than at any other 
place, and am inclined to hope the writer of the arti- 
cle is correct. 

But I must close this communication, and in doing 
so heartily join with Calvin, in urging the importance 
of gathering seeds of different kinds proper for this 
purpose, (now is the time) and planting them as soon 
as prepared. . 

The Dutch erected a monument to the memory of 
an obscure man of the name of Beukels, for discov- 
ering the mode of curing and barrelling herring, 
which is said to have “contributed more perhaps 
than any thing else to increase the maritime power 
and wealth of Holland;” that individual would de- 
serve as much from Ohio, who would show us how 
to inclose our fields, so that if wealth was not the re- 
sult, peace and comfort,and “‘leisure to be good,” 
might beours. Yours, respectfully, J.C.S. 


MAIZE, &c. } 
Norwich, Chenango C. NW. Y. 

Mr. SmitH: January !, 1831. } 
Dear Sir,—In No. 18, vol. 12, of your publication, 
there is an extract from Lorain’s Husbandry, contain- 
ing observations and remarks upon Judge Peters’s 
practice in his fallow crops of maize, grown in 1808, 
and the cultivation of the crops following it. As I 
am convinced by the general reasoning of the writer, 
of the propriety of the course recommended by him, 
in the treatment of sward land, yet as some parts of 
the author's ideas seem to me to be distantly and re- 
servedly expressed, I would apply to yourself, or 
some of your numerous correspondents for informa- 
tion. Especially would I do this, as from the man- 
ner of the author it would appear to me, that he has 
left the subject in some part obscure, generally, so 
that the information desired would not be useful to 
me only, but would perhaps be very desirable to 
many of your readers beside myself, as the subject 





on which the author treats is interesting and impor- 
tant toevery farmer. In the fifth paragraph in your 
extract, he says, “the field (of Judge Peters,) now 
under consideration was ploughed five times, and 
very frequently harrowed befure the peas were sown 
—whereas one ploughing with the remainder done 
by the hoe and tined harrow, would have executed 
the whole much better.” In his particular observa- 
tions following, he advises that corn should be plant- 
ed on the sward, manured and turned over without any 
subsequent ploughing, and “that the garlic and other 
pests, together with the roots and tops of the grasses, 
be kept under and properly used within the soil.” 
He advises that spring wheat, barley or oats, should 
be sown after the corn crep, together with red clover 
seed. In speaking of the cultivation for the spring 
crop, he calls it the “superficial cultivation for the 
spring crop,” and the “superficial preparation of the 
soil.” In paragraph ninth, he advises that the sod 
should not be turned up either in the cultivation of 
the fallow crop or in the cultivation of the small 
grain following it. Upon this I would request infor- 
mation as to the following points. 

1. Does the author mean by saying, “that one 
ploughing, and the remainder done by the hoe and 
tined harrow,” and by the expressions “superficial 
cultivation,” and “superficial preparation of the 
ground,” and by advising that the sod should not be 
turned up either in the cultivation of the fallow crop 
or in the cultivation of the small grain following it, 
that nothing but the tined harrow should be used 
either in the cultivation of the fallow crop or in pre- 
paring the ground for the after crop? 

2. If not how could one ploughing, and the re- 
mainder done by the hoe and tined harrow, be suffi- 
cient for effecting the author’s purpose, or if the 
plough be used in the after crop, would it not, to be 
used effectually, turn up the sod against which he 
protests? 

To me it evidently appears that he intended to 
advise that the tined harrow alone should be used in 
getting in the after crop, yet how this could be done 
effectually on a surface pressed down and compacted 
by the superincumbent snow, and by the action of the 
frost during winter, and the thawing and heat of the 
sun in spring, as are the loamy intervale lands 
of this country, and rendered uneven by the corn- 
hills, and obstructed by the stumps of the cornstalks, 
Iam unable to explain. I hope the attention of 
some of your practical and intelligent correspondents 
may be excited by these few remarks, that some 
light may be thrown upon a subject which appears 
dark to, yours, respectfully, © Antu. Lams, Jr. 


(From the New York Farmer.) 


Method of Improving Land for Wheat crops, on light 
soils, in the Western sections of the State of New 
York. 


Mr. Ep:tor.—Sir,—Having read many excellent 
articles in your valuable paper, upon the subject of 
the management of farms, manuring lands, and also 
many proposed plans for the accumulation of manures, 
most of which, no doubt, would have the desired 
effect, if put in practice, in many parts of our coun- 
try. But as most of the plans proposed, require quite 
an amount of capital invested for their support, they 
will be found by the generality of farmers to be be- 
yond their reach; consequently, will not be likely to 
receive the attention of but a small proportion of that 
class whose means are limited, as is the case, par- 
ticularly in this section. 

Situated as we are in a section of the country, at 
a distance from a general market, and upon a soil that 
is adapted to the growing of wheat and stock, the at- 
tention of our farmers is pretty much drawn to the 
raising of those articles, and experience has proved 
that the greatest profits are realized when they are 
connected. In pursuing the above object, the fullow- 
ing plan has been adopted by some of our most 


and grass, in which the cultivator will find a hand- 
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thriving farmers. Should you deem it worthy of g 
place in your paper,I should be pleased to have jt 
presented to the public, in hopes that some one better 
acquainted with the subject, may be induced to ey. 
amine and elucidate the practicability of the plan, 
The husbandman first divides his farm into field 
so as to enable him to plough a certain proportion for 
a wheat crop, while the residue is occupied as pag. 
ture and meadow for the support of the stock. Tha 
which is intended for wheat, is ploughed in the month 
of June, as deep as the plough can be made to run, 
and do the work well, after which it remains unti] 
the middle of August, when it is thoroughly harrow. 
ed and cross ploughed, by which time the sod is pretty 
much rotted. As the season for sowing approaches, 
it is again harrowed, and ploughed the third time, 
but not so deep as the first or second. ‘This plough. 
ing completely incorporates the decayed vegetable 
substances with the soil, and fits the ground for the 
seed; which is sown between the tenth and twenty. 
fifth of September, as near as circumstances will al 
low. The following spring, are sown upon the same 
ground from five to seven pounds of clean clover seed 
per acre, which stocks it wl with grass, and fur. 
nishes considerable pasture in the fall after the wheat 
is taken off. ‘The second season, another portion ig 
managed the same way. The third the same. The 
fourth, the field first sown, will be the one designed 
for the plough again. By this time, the clover (it 
being the second year from seeding,) will have at. 
tained its greatest perfection, if it has not been pas 
tured too close the preceding year, and will come 
forward rapidly in the spring. Not a hoof should be 
allowed to feed upon it this season, as it is intended 
that the field shall produce a crop by the time that it 
will be necessary to plough, that will serve as a coat 
of manure, which will be between the tenth of June } 
and first of July, by which time the clover will have 
attained as great a growth as can be turned under by 
the plough, and will furnish a coat of manure, that 
wil make as much difference in favor of the follow- 
ing crop over the first, on the same ground, as twenty« 
five loads per acre of the best yard manure at least, 
and certainly is not attended with one quarter the 
expense, as the clover seed and sowing are all the 
extra charge that can be attached to it, and which 
will not exceed one dollar per acre. Where this 
course has been pursued, particularly upon light land, 
the result uniformly is, that the second crop will be | 
nearly or quite double that of the first, and the longer 
practised, the stronger the land, and the heavier the 
crop both of wheat and grass. By this course, the 
wheat lands. with the aid of the manure deposited by 
the stock pastured upon thei during the summer, are f 
made to suppor: themselves, and Jeave the manure 
accumulated in the bara yard during the winter sea- 
son, to be applied upon lands designed for summer 
crops, or such crops as will not allow time for the | 
above course to be pursued; such as corn, potatoes, F 
oats, &c., which every farmer is under the necessity | 
of raising for his own consumption, and will be found | 
to require all the manure that can be accumulated in | 
the ordinary way from the yard. ‘The above method | 
of making land manure itself, however, is peculiarly | 
adapted to the culture of wheat, as it is a crop that | 
will not thrive well, if sown upon poor ground, the 
same season tiat a crop has been taken off, even if it | 
be highly manured from the yard, before sowing each 
time. But if stocked with clover, and allowed to re 
main in pasture for one or two years, the effect of the 
first crop will be entirely eradicated, and the ground 
improved, and will produce alternate crops of wheat 





some profit for his labor, and his land, (which is the 
farmer’s capital,) will also increase in value. W. 
Middlesex, Dec. Ist. 1839. . 





Blame no man for what he cannot help. We must 
not expect of the dial to tell us the hour after the sua | 
is set. 
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SIMPLE METHOD OF DESTROYING THE 
HESSIAN FLY. 

As the wheat crop this season has, in some places, 
suffered considerable damage from the destructive ef- 
fects of this insect, we are happy to be enabled, by 
a valuable and obliging correspondent, to publish the 
following directions for destroying it. 

The Hessian fly deposits its eggs on the wheat ear 
before it is reaped; the egg is so small as to be invi- 
sible to the naked eye, but may be very distinctly 
seen with a microscope; sometimes one grain of 
wheat will be observed to have several of these eggs 
on it. ‘They are attached to the wheat by a gluti- 
nous substance, deposited around them by the parent 
fly, by which they are held so firmly on the surface, 
as not to be easily removed by the motion of reaping, 
threshing, &c. Shortly after the seeds begin to ger- 
minate in the soil,the genial heat of the season 
brings the young fly from its egg, in the form of a 
very small maggot, (as is the case with all insects:) 
these little maggots deposit themselves at the root of 
the stalk to the seed of which the eggs have been 
attached; between the stem and the lowest blade or 
leaf, where they may be discovered during the month 
of May quietly reposing. Here they remain until 
the warmth of the season brings them to maturity, 
when they commence eating the substance to which 
they have heen attached. It is not until this period 
that their destructive effects are visible, by the wheat 
becoming withered or blighted. This accounts for 
the fact that wheat, which is attacked by this des- 
tructive insect, presents a healthful appearance in 
the month of June, the period at which the embryo- 
fly begins to use food. 

Now it is evident that if the eggs of this fly can 
be destroyed on the seed wheat, by any process that 
will not also destroy the vegetable quality of the 
grain, the ruinous effects will be avoided. This can 
be done by the following very simple process—*‘soak 
the seed wheat in water for twelve hours; spread it 
out on the barn floor, so as to allow the superabun- 
dant water to escape; then take fresh slaked lime 
and mix it among the wheat in quantity sufficient to 
have every grain covered with the lime, taking care 
to stir the wheat well with a shovel, so that no par- 
ticle may escape coming in full contact with the 
lime, which when thus applied, will in a short time 
destroy the eggs, and consequently preserve the 
grain from destruction.” ; 

Our correspondent assures us that the egg, which 
before the application of the lime appears clear and 
transparent, afterwards becomes opaque, and puts on 
the appearance of an addled egg. The efficacy of 
the above remedy has been established by several 
experiments, one of which we will here relate. 
Wheat supposed to be infested by the Hessian fly, 
was taken, one half of the quantity treated with 
lime, and the other half was sown in the same soil 
with the prepared, in alternate drills; the result 
was that every stalk from the prepared seed came to 
maturity and was productive, whilst the alternate 
drills which had been sown with unprepared seed, 
were almost totally destroyed.—Canadian Courier. 


LARGE HOGS. 


A dead hog 20 months old was carried through War- 
ren last week, which weighed no less than 712 pounds, 
and was bought by Mr. Benjamin Hall of Bristol. 
The animal was bred in Swanzey, by Mr. Richard 
Leisure, and may fairly excite the emulation of all 

wers of pork, in the flourishing county of which 

wanzey is a part.—JV. E. Farmer. 


LARGE HEIFER. 

Moses Smith, of Flatbush Hill, is now fatting a 
three years old heifer, which is supposed to be the 
largest ever fatted in this county. She weighs 1829 
pounds.— Brooklyn Adv. 





HARVESTING. 


A general rule, as it regards wheat and rye, is 
that the earlier each is harvested, and before the grain 
has become hard, the whiter will be the flour and the 
thinner the skin of the grain; but the whole weight 
of the product will be a little less, than if the grain 
be harvested later. Probably all that is gained by 
late harvesting is an addition to the skin of the grain. 

When a severe blight or rust has struck wheat or 
rye, it should be cut, immediately, even if the grain 
be ina milky state; and it should lie on the ground, 
but not so close as to injure the heads, until such time 
as the stocks have become dry and the grain some- 
what hardened. ‘Then it ought to be bound up and 
put in shocks, and carted in as soon as it is suf- 
ficiently dry—The later wheat and rye are cut, 
however, the easier it will thresh; but at the same 
time, there is greater waste by the shelling of the 
grain, in harvesting and carting in—Western Int. 
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(From the Western Agriculturist, a work recently pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


SILK CULTURE. 


For the following valuable essay upon the culture 
of silk, we are indebted to J. C. Short, Esq. of this 
county, who was among the first in the West, to en- 
gage in this important branch of domestic industry. 
His views upon the subject have not been drawn 
alone from books, but are the result principally of 
practical experience and observation, and therefore 
entitled to the more weight. 

‘‘Evidences are not wanting, that the culture of 
silk was an object of attention in the earliest ages of 
which we have any record. The ‘“veswures of fine 
linen,” with which Pharaoh caused Joseph to be ar- 
rayed, by another version of the text, are supposed 
to have been fabrics of silk—and indeed, this latter 
word itself, is frequently to be found in the sacred 
writings. The art of producing and manufacturing 
this material, however, was for many ¢enturies con- 
fined to the eastern portion of the globe, the cradle 
of the human race, since very rarely is mention made 
of silk in the Greek or Roman authors which have 
come down to us, and when used, the term appears 
to be convertible, as meaning muslin, or garments of 
cotton stuff. In the inimitable Georgics of Virgil, a 
poem universally acknowledged to be among the very 
few specimens of perfect composition in any lan- 
guage, undertaken by the advice and patronage of 
Mecenas, and written expressly to revive the droop- 
ing state of Italian agriculture, not a word is to be 
found in reference to the subject before us. Since 
that time, silk has become the almost only staple of 
Italy, and the silence of Virgil can only be attributed 
to his ignorance of the art, since the climate of his 
country, although much colder then than at present, 
was doubtless suited to the growth of the mulberry, 
the only necessary concomitant of the silk worm. 

Not to investigate, however, the history of the 
subject, which is foreign to the design of this work, 
it is enough to say, that silken goods have always 
been esteemed as synonymous with wealth, and at 
the present day enter so largely into the list of the 
consumable materials of all civilized and even semi- 
barbarous nations, as almost to be considered articles 
of necessity. The more a nation advances in riches 
and civilization, the greater will be the demand for 
this article. It is one from which no superabun- 
dance is ever to be feared. Under these circum- 
stances, it may be asked, why has so little attention 
been paid to this branch of industry in the United 
States, as no climate in the world is superior to ours 
for the waning of the silk worm and the growing of 
the mulberry? The question we presume can easily 
be answe It was ascertained ly the British go- 


states from the parent country, that our climate was 
admirably adapted to the growth of silk, and it has 
been said by an intelligent foreigner, that there is no 
doubt, had it not been for that revolution, such en- 
couragement would have been given by Great Bri- 
tain, as to have made raw silk the most valuable of 
our exports. That event, however, with all its at- 
tendant political blessings, gave a new direction to 
the enterprizing habits of our people; and the settle- 
ment of new states and territories, the clearing away 
of impenetrable forests, and the various other cares 
and avocations calling upon the time and labour of a 
rising nation, have prevented these states from pro- 
fiting by their many internal resources; add to which, 
that during many years of this period, the wars and 
tumults of the old world created for other articles, of 
easier production, a demand as great as we could 
supply. Lately, however, by the stagnated depre- 
ciation of our bread stuffs, and in consequence of the 
alarming superiority in amount of the imports over 
the exports of the nation, the attention of the coun- 
try has been awakened to this important object, and 
it is hoped, under happier auspices, that silk will be- 
come at least as valuable an article of production to 
the middle states, as cotton is to the southern. But 
it nevertheless still remains a subject of astonish- 
ment, considering, that of all articles of export, none 
can be superior to silken yarns, in the certainty of 
permanent market from the European manufacturers, 
that greater exertions have not been made both by 
the government and enterprizing individuals, to pos- 
sess themselves of the art of properly reeling the 
silk from the cocoons—the most difficult process of 
the business. 

We proceed to give a succinct account of the silk 
worm, and of the simple mode of treating it, from its 
birth to the production of the cocoon. P 

In insects of the papilionaceous, or butterfly tribe, 
(such is the silk worm) the different sexes are dis- 
tinct, as in the ordinary course of animal nature; but 
they differ from most other parts of creation, by the 
metamorphoses, or corporeal changes of shape and 
appearance whieh they are destined to undergo, and 
which consists in an alteration of structure observed 
during their generally short period of existence. The 
egg contains the rudiments of the insect, and from 
it, by exposure toa certain temperature merely, in 
most cases, is hatched the larva or caterpillar. While 
in this stage of being, the silk worm and some other 
insects, cast their coat several times, as it increases 
in size. In this larva, caterpillar or wormy state, 
with the exception of a few days of repose, at dif- 
ferent intervals, “‘its first great ruling passion is to 
eat,” and this voracious propensity is the cause of 
the alarming destruction made by many insects, at 
this period of their lives, as in the well known in- 
stance of the army worm. In the caterpillar state, 
the insect exists during different periods, according 
to its kind, and feeds on different substances. The 
silk worm, for instance, is hatched from the ons as 
early in the spring as the mulberry (its natural food) 
puts forth its leaves, and is supported by these leaves 
during the most succulent and nourishing stage "of 
their existence. After living but to eat, for a certain 
period, the insect changes into a pupa, spins, and 
becomes surrounded by its web, which is termed the 
chrysulis, and in the case of the silk worm, it is call- 
ed cocoon, which, on being wound off, is the raw 
silk. In some other species of insects, the chrysalis 
is formed of a hard, impervious coat, scarcely to be 
penetrated by the sharpest instrument, ar to be acted 
on by the most corrosive liquid. Extraordinary ia- 
stances are related of the length of time some speci 
of insects will remain alive in the pupa state. 
is a kind of grasshopper, commonly called a locust ia 


this country, described by naturalists as regu- 
larly pry seventeen years, and is named Tettigo- 
nia Septendecen, from that circumstance. But a more 
extraordinary account is published by Mr. Marsham, 





vernment, before the revolution which separated the 


in the transactions of the Linnean Society of Lon- 
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don, of an insect which was known to have existed 
in a deal board, that had been converted into a writ- 
ing desk in Guildhall. The length of time it had 
been enclosed therein was uncertain; but it is a 
known fact, that it must have been there upwards of 
forty years. It is moreover a curious circumstance, 
that its kind was never noticed in England before, 
and that it was a native of China, but is also found 
in Norway, and from the latter country, it is proba- 
ble, the timber in which it was enclosed, was im- 
rted. 

When the insect has escaped from this imprison- 
ment, in which it remains for such different periods, 
it then becomes a butterfly, and is fitted tu fulfil the 
principal functions to which all nature is devoted, the 
re-production of the species. 

A most remarkable characteristic of the silk worm, 
is its domestic and stationary habits, evidently illus- 
trative of the intention of its creation—for the use 
and comfort of man. On the first hatching of the 
egg, the feeble insect evinces not the least disposition 
to crawl away. It adheres to its native spot, as if it 
were circumscribed in a cage, rambling about only a 
few inches in circumference in search of food. If 
this is not found in that little space, the enterprize 
and annoying habits of many other insects, in quest 
of the first want of animal existence, is not visible 
in the silk worm. It perishes immediately, if not 
sustained by the fostering care of man—This ab- 
sence of all erratic disposition, or inclination to stray 
off, (for they are cuntinually in motion, except dur- 
ing their periodical sleep) is manifest in every stage 
of their being.—They will remain perfectly content- 
ed on a plain surface, unfortified by the slightest bar- 
rier; but as in this case, they are liable to fall off, itis 

dent to have the boundaries of their domici! a lit- 
tle elevated. When emerging from the cocoon in the 
form of a butterfly, this habit is still more remarka- 
ble. They then are furnished with wings, but have 
no disposition to use them as auxiliaries to flight, as 

so many other of the insect tribe do. In fact, their 

wings appear designediy made.too weak to bear the 

weight of their bodies, and the female rarely ap- 
rs to use them at all. 

The vernal season of the year having become set- 
tled, and the white mulberry tree in leaf, (the leaves 
not having yet attained the size of a six cent piece,) 
it is necessary to expose the eggs to the mild tempe- 
rature of the air in a room, and in a situation secure 
from ants, mice, or any other enemy. Should the 
mulberry tree be backward, as it sometimes is, in 
putting forth its leaves, the eggs of the silk worm 
must be kept in a cold cellar or ice-house, to prevent 

remature hatching—for the absurd practice of feed- 
ing the young worms on lettuce leaves, or any other 
succedaneum for the mulberry, cannot be to much 
deprecated and shunned. ‘Those various other arti- 
cles of food, which we are every now and then told 
of through the medium of the newspapers, as new 
discoveries, and as answering the purpose of fabri- 
cating silk as well as the mulberry, it will be pru- 
dent for the young silk grower to disregard. Such 
experiments come more properly within the sphere 
of the natural philosopher than of the practical far- 
mer. A few days after the exposure just directed 
the nits or eggs will be hatched, and offer to the view 
small worms or caterpillars not larger than little ants. 
In proportion as they appear, single leaves of the 
mulberry strewed on paper, will attract the feeble 
animals: these leaves covered with worms must be 
spread on tables or boards. Care must be taken not 
to heap one on top of the other: the thinner spread 
the better. For a few thousand worms, and we 
would always recommend a young beginner not to 
undertake too many on his first trial, a few boards, 
shelves or old tables (always minding to have and to 
keep them perfectly clean) will suffice. The capi» 
talist who intends going extensively into this busi- 
ness, will be under the necessity of employing a car- 


As it is for farmers principally that our work is com- 
piled, we think it unnecessary to detail any expen- 
sive apparatus for the rearing of worms. After 
managing a few for the first year, his own intelli- 
gence will suggest to him plans for raising as large 
a crop as he can manage. One of our country friends 
assures us, that he raised many thousand worms a 
few years ago, in an empty lathed corn crib—having 
however in this case, to guard against the depreda- 
tions of small birds as well as ants. In proportion as 
the worms advance in size, the quantity of leaves to 
be increased—and as cleanliness is the best means for 
preventing disease among them, and is indeed an in- 
dispensable requisite in the business, whether the 
health of the worms, the quantity and quality of 
their silk, or the comfort of the attendants be re- 
garded, every third or fourth day it is required that 
the boards be cleaned of the dirt which the worms 
make, and of the fragments of leaves not consumed 
by them. It is hoped that our fair country women 
who are unacquainted with silk worms will not be 
frightened at this part of the business. Cleanliness, 
and an abundant supply of fresh air will take away 
every thing unpleasant in this pursuit. We once 
saw a lady, rustling in Gros de JVaples, visit a small 
collection of silk worms about half grown, from 
which, at the first glimpse, she turned away in hor- 
ror and disgust, exclaiming, “Oh, what frightful mon- 
sters!” It all the women of America were thus fas- 
tidious, we might at once bid adieu to all hopes of 
seeing this a silk-growing country, and to all the 
golden harvests which we are certain will accrue to 
the nation, if this branch of industry is not abandon- 
ed. ‘The easiest mode of cleaning their habitation is 
by changing it, that is to have another board or table 
placed near to the one they occupy, then to take the 
half eaten leaves to which the animals adhere, and 
place them on the fresh board. The first one can 
then be cleansed and aired for after use. With a lit- 
tle practice this will be found no troublesome job. 
Another mode is to place a table with fresh leaves 
adjoining to the one occupied by the hungry and un- 
fed worms, when they will crawl over to the leaves. 
This mode does away the necessity of handling 
them, but will require more time—and, finally, some 
of the worms perhaps will have to be lifted over to 
the fresh table. 

Much has been said by the different writers on this 
subject, about the necessity of keeping the worms of 
different ages, that is, hatchings of each day, sepa- 
rate—to the end that when their periods of sleep ar- 
rive, they may all be in the same state of repose. 
This certainly would be desirable; but the writer of 
this article, although he has several times attempted 
to effect this by carefully keeping apart the worms 
according to the separate days of their birth, has ne- 
ver been so successful as not to have sleepers and 
feeders mingled together. Nor does he think much 
inconvenience arises to the animals on this account. 
But still it is desirable to keep them separate, on the 
following account. During their short life of about 
five or six weeks, these animals undergo four 
changes. They fall into a state of torpor which lasts 
for two or three days each. During that time the 
worm, sticking to the leaves with the hinder part of 
his body, stands with the foremost half erect. Im- 
moveable in this position it seems to sleep, and does 
not eat. It is therefure said tu be necessary, that the 
greatest care must be paid in keeping separate those 
of different ages. If this point is neglected, say the 
old writers, the consequences might be fatal; “for in 
disturbing the sleepers the silk-grower not only runs 
the risk of engendering diseases among them, but in 
cleaning the boards and feeding the hungry ones, he 
may throw away or smother a number of those in a 
torpid state, to the manifest injury of his crop—The 
best, if not the-only way, to prevent this mischief is 
that of dividing the worms on different boards, at the 
epoch of their nativity. Let those hatched to-day, 





penter, and of making more extensive arrangements. 


not be mixed with the progeny of to-morrow.” 


—= 
_ After the worms have undergone for the fourth 
time this state of topor, they fall voraciously to eat, 
Before this period it was sufficient to feed them two 
or three times a day: now, however, they must be 
fed with an unsparing hand. This state of appetite 
does not last long. It ceases suddenly at the end of 
a few days. They then abandon the leaves, and 
ramble in quest of hidden corners, where undisturbed 
they may spin their cocoons. It is necessary to af. 


ford them facilities for this purpose, by affixing t | 


the boards or shelves on which they have been fed 
small bushes, with strong and persistent leaves, (a 
of the beach and chestnut) in the recesses of which 
they ascend, along the erect stem, and with unre 
mitted activity, attached to the branches, build ty 
themselves silky coffins. Out of its cocoon, at the 
end of ten or fifteen days, the worm breaks forth un. 
der the renewed form of a butterfly. The few days 
the metamorphosed animals have to live, are directed 
to the perpetuation of their species. The female 
suffers the male to feecundate the eggs with which 
she is filled, lays them wherever she happens to be, 
and both die afterwards without struggle or apparent 
suffering. From the cocoons eut of which the but 


terfly has escaped, it has generally been supposed | 


that no silk could be spun. This opinion, however, 
has been controverted. Some persons maintaini 
that the animal does not cut the thread, so as to in. 





terrupt its continuity, but merely pierces through its 
prison-house. ‘These cocoons, however, ean certainl 

be used for various purposes. When real silk of the 
first quality is intended to be obtained, the balls or 
cocoons must first be divested of their loose sur. 
rounding coat of tow, which is carded and spun like 
cotton. ‘The cocoon then being immersed in boiling 
water, winds off to the length of from three to five 


hundred yards. ‘This operation must be done quick- | 


ly; for, as before said, if delayed too long, the cocoon 
is » foes by the butterfly, and rendered unfit for the 
reel. There are however means by which the co- 
coons may be preserved good and unbroken, until it 
is convenient to spin them off. This is by killing 
the in the cocoon before it breaks through, 
which is done either by exposing them to the rays of 
an intensely hot sun, for several successive days; by 
putting them in hot ovens, or by a fumigation of 
brimstone. The latter mode is to be preferred to 
that of using heated ovens, by which the silk might 


be scorched. In seasons, however, of hot sunshine, | 


this mode is superior to all others. 

Here then with the production of the cocoon, the 
labour of the agricultural silk-grower should cease. 
The other cares of his farm will demand his atten- 
tion. In the event, however, of the United States 
becoming a silk-producing country, there will neces- 
sarily be established in all the large towns, filatures 
for the reeling of silk, where the cocoons will be pur- 


country. But unless there are one or two in each of 


ficiently encouraged * 

The unwoven silk threads reeled off from the co- 
coons, and prepared for the weaver (in which state 
it is denominated raw silk) is the article, to procure 
which, as it is the most difficult, will be the most 
profitable part of this business—since an unlimited 
demand exists for the material in the manufactures 
of Europe. The ingenuity of our countrymen, no 





*See on this subject the report of Chief Justice 
Spencer to the last Congress, and the learned Mr. Du 
ponceau’s admirable letter therein. 

The writer, is aware from late remarks in the Ame 
rican Farmer, that such is not the opinion of its Edi- 
tor—he can only say at present, that, from the nature 
of things, differences of opinion must arise in all no- 
vel undertakings, and it is to be hoped from such dis 
crepancies the true interest of the country may be pro 
moted. 
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chased. Private and similar filatures on a small | 
scale, will no doubt also be established throughout the | 


the states, the raising of this article will not be suf- 
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doubt, will be equal to the task of producing this ar- 
ticle; but it may be some years first, as repeated at- 
tempts may be necessary. 
ith regard to the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree, it is thought that little need here be said to 
those who are at all acquainted, as most of our far- 
mers are, with the management of fruit trees in ge- 
neral—for this is a fruit tree and of a fine kind, al- 
though its leaves only are wanted for the silk worm. 
The mulberry tree here spoken of is the morus alba, 
(the white or Italian mulberry,) which has been found 
to thrive in our climate with the most lively luxuri- 
ance. Of late, as has been observed by the news- 
pers, another kind has been introduced into the 
nited States from China, (the morus mullicaulis,) 
with the qualities and properties of which we do not 
rofess to be acquainted. 

To raise the white mulberry from the seed, the 
first thing necessary is to be certain of obtaining fresh 
and genuine seed. Sow these early in the spring, in 
ground well prepared, rich naturally, but not lately 
manured, in beds four feet wide and crossed by drills 
at distances of nine or ten inches, in which the seed 
should be deposited say one or two inches apart, as 
near as may be. As soon as the young plants ap- 
pear, be prepared to give them a careful hand-weed- 
ing, which will have to be repeated once or twice, 
before they are large enough to suffer that operation 
to be performed with a hoe. So soon as that is the 
case, the trouble is over, fur after one or two slight 
dressings with the hoe, they will take care of them- 
selves, as far as regards culture. If the ground be 
well adapted to their growth, and the season is favo- 
rable, in one year from the planting of these seeds, a 
gteat many may be selected large enough to trans- 
plant. In two years, they may be all transplanted 
where they are finally to remain—some very small 
ones excepted, which can be put into hedge-rows. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that during the 
whole first period in the existence of the mulberry 
tree, it must be carefully defended from stock of 
all kinds. Where they are planted as standards, 
and have become somewhat large and old, it is pre- 
sumed and hoped (for as yet we have little experi- 
ence on this subject in this country) that cattle and 
sheep will not molest them, although it is feared, 
that horses addicted to the bad habit of barking trees, 
will be an enemy to the white mulberry until it be- 
comes an aged tree. It is, however, a most fortunate 
circumstance, that rabbits do not annoy these plants 
during their minority. 

So much for raising this tree from the seed. Large 
nurseries have, however, for several years existed 

hout the country, from which, no doubt, many 
of our farmers have already supplied themselves. If 
not, it is earnestly recommended to all persons own- 
ing farms, whether they have any disposition to cul- 
tivate the silk business or not, to plant out on their 
premises, some white mulberry trees. They will 
answer the purposes of shade and ornament, fruit 
and timber, as well as any other trees, and add, at 
some future period, to the general wealth of the 
eountry. The mulberry can be planted out orchard 
like, in rows along permanent fences, or in hedges. 
The following is also a mode of making plantations 
of this tree, practised in India, which appears to pos- 
sess some advantages for gathering the leaves, espe- 
cially where children are employed in that business. 
“In India, the mulberry is cultivated in a different 
manner from what it is in Europe. It is raised from 
cuttings, eight or ten of which are planted together 
in one pit, and the pits are distributed over the field, 
at the distance of two or three feet every way. 
These cuttings being well firmed at the lower end, 
soon form stools about the height of a raspberry bush, 
and from these the leaves are gathered. The stools 
are cut over once a year, to encourage the production 
of vigorous shoots from the roots.” As cuttings are 
spoken of in the above extract, it may not be impro- 
per to observe, that if these be taken from young 





seedling trees, they will thrive and take root with as 
much facility as those of the willow tribe; whereas, 
much disappointment hasbeen occasioned by endeavours 
to raise the mulberry from cuttings taken from old trees. 

We cannot dismiss the subject without a passing 
observation on arboriculture in general, and without 
again and again entreating cur country readers, and 
indeed all who have the command even of an acre of 
land, to appropriate a part of their possessions, no 
matter how small, in raising forest trees of all kinds, 
native and exotic, from the seed. The axe is mak- 
ing daily havoc among our woods. The growth ofa 
century is prostrated in an hour, and if no means are 
taken to procure another generation cf trees, the land 
will become denuded and arid in proportion to its na- 
kedness. The man who raises a cabbage or potato, 
does well, inasmuch as he adds to the means of sub- 
sistence of the present race around him; but however 
successful his effurts, their effects perish with the 
passing year—while he who grows an oak, leaves 
when he dies, this single monument at least, to say 
that he has not lived in vain. 


Promenade, &c. in the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Experimental Garden, at Iverleith, July 10. 

The garden is about ten English acres in extent, 
and commands from every part a superb view of the 
city. It is divided into compartments suited to the 
different’ kinds of plants raised in it; the chief of 
these apartments being the aboretum, the orchard, 
the nursery, the hot houses and stoves, and the 
kitchen garden. The arboretum is formed of the nu- 
merous species and varieties of trees and shrubs, and 
extends round nearly three sides of the garden, be- 
sides intersecting it in the fourm of two raised belts. 
The orchard contains upwards of 600 sorts of apples, 
collected with great care, and at considerable expense, 
and many new seedling varieties. ‘I'he pears amount to 
350 sorts, the plums to 100 sorts, the cherries to 80 
sorts, and the filberts to about 10 sorts. Of the 
gooseberries there are 350 varieties; and the distinct 
kinds of strawberries are about 100. The nursery 
is filled with fruit and forest trees and shrubs, in va- 
rious stages of growth, intended chiefly for distribu- 
tion among its members. ‘The hot-house establish- 
ment is not yet complete, but the collection of pine 
apples amounts to about 20 sorts, and that of grape 
vines to about 100 sorts. ‘The culinarum, or kitchen 
garden department, is richly stocked with rare culi- 
nary plants and herbs. The whole garden is under 
the management of Mr. Barnet, and never did we 
see a place of the kind in better order. Not a weed 
was to be seen, and, still more marvelous to be told, 
not a bush appeared deranged, nor a bed furrowed by 
the deluges which had poured down daily from the 
weeping skies. ‘The turf walks were shaved so 
closely, that they seemed to the eye, and felt to the 
feet like a carpet of velvet. 

In the centre of the garden a large tent was erect- 
ed, supported on pillars gaily festooned with ever- 
greens and flowers. Under this awning two tables 
were placed, capable of accommodating about 500 
people. The tables were profusely covered with 
all the fruits of the season, interspersed with con- 
fections, and beside each cover a nosegay was invit- 
ingly deposited. At each end of the tent was an ele- 
vated platform, supporting a variety of magnificent 
exotic plants, the exhibition of which was one of the 
principal features of the entertainment. The collection 
was as numerous as many of the specimens were 
splendid.— Edinburgh Observer. 


FRUIT TREES. 

Fresh lime newly slaked and mixed with water to 
the consistency of cream, is an excellent dressing for 
the rind of fruit trees that are injured by moss and 
insects. When this has been well applied, the in- 
sects are destroyed, the moss disappears, the unheal- 
thy rind peels off, and a new one is formed. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 


POULTRY. 


The following easy and economical method of 
rearing poultry has been communicated to the Lon- 
don Society for the encouragement of arts, &c. by 
Mrs. D’Oyley, of Sion Hill,over Northallerton, who 
received the Society’s silver medal for the same. 
Where poultry are reared expressly for the market, 
this method is certainly deserving of attention. 

Mrs. D’Oyley keeps a large stock of poultry, 
which are regularly fed every morning upon steamed 
potatoes, chopped small, and at noon upon barley. In 
the poultry-yard is a small building, like a pigeon 
house, in which the hens lay, with a frame with 
nets to slide in before each hole: the building is kept 
dry, light, and well ventilated; and once a week the 
floor is strewed with fresh ashes. When she wishes 
to procure chickens, she sets many hens ther, 
confining each to her respective nest, by drawing the 
sliding net before the hole; and they are daily let out 
for air, exercise, and food. 

As soon as the chickens are hatched they are taken 
away, and the hens have a second lot of eggs allow- 
ed them, to sit again, by which means they produce 
as numerous a brood as before-—Mrs. D. puts the 
chickens in long wicker cages, placed against a hot 
wall at the back of the kitchen fire,and within them 
has artificial mothers with which the chickens run. 
These mothers are made of boards, about ten inches 
wide and fifteen inches long, supported by two legs 
in the front, four inches in height, and by a board at 
the back two inches high. ‘The roof and back are 
lined with lamb skins, dressed with the wool upon 
them, and the roof is thickly perforated with holes: 
they have no bottom, but have a flannel curtain in 
front and at the ends for the chickens to run under, 
which they apparently do by instinct. The cage is 
kept dry and clean, either with sand or with moss, 
and is of a proper size for fifty or sixty newly hatch- 
ed chickens. 

When a week old, they are varried together with 
their artificial mother to a grass lot, in fine weather, 
and the mother is kept warm by placing a long nar- 
row tin vessel at the back, filled with hot water, 
which will retain its heat for three or four hours at a 
time, and towards evening they are removed back 
again to the hot wall. When three weeks old, they 
are put intoa cage, which 1s fitted up with frames 
similar to the artificial mother, round the floor, 
with perches conveniently arranged for them to roost - 


on. 

When Mrs. D’Oyley first attempted to rear pofil- 
try in this way, she lost several. owing to the roof of 
the mother not being sufficiently ventilated; and ex- 
perienced many losses from improper food, until she 
thought of getting coarse barley meal, and. steami 
it until it became soft; with which and with min 
potatoes, they are fed alternately, and are frequently 
excited to eat by pellets of dough that are thrown to 
them. 

Upon this the young chickens are stated to grow 
surprisingly, and soon become fit for the table or the 
market: and Mrs. D. conceives that her method 
might be pursued near populous towns with im- 
mense profit. A young person, it is stated, of 
twelve or fourteen years old, might bring up some 
thousands in a season, fur hens may be set four times 
in the year, and be made to rear two broods at each set- 
ting. The properheat of the wall is eighty degrees 
of Farenheit’s thermometer, and the troughs for the 
food are placed without side of the cages, from 
which, to the artificial mother, a small quantity 
should be littered, in order to point tothe traugh. 





Recipe for keeping eggs—Let the eggs float on 
inh eed ho which a quastity of salt is put. 
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(From the Western Tiller.) 
FATTENING PIGS ON COAL. 


Cunningham, in his Two Years in New South 
Wales, relates, “I had often heard it said among sai- 
lors that pigs would fatten on coals, and though I 
had observed them very fond of munching up the 
coals and cinders that came in their way, still I con- 
ceived they might relish them more as a condiment 
or medicine than as food, till I was assured by a 
friend of mive, long in command of a ship, that he 
once knew of a pig being Just for several weeks in a 
vessel which he commanded, and it was at last found 
to have tumbled into the coal hole, and there lived 
all that period without a single morsel of any thing 
to feed on but coals; on being dragged out it was 
found as plump and fat as if it had been feasting on 
the most nutritious food. Another friend told me of 
a similar case, which came under his observation; 
and although these may be solitary instances, yet 
they serve to show the wonderful facility which the 
stomachs of certain animals possess of adapting their 
digestive powers to such an extraordinary species of 
food, and extracting wholesome nourishment there- 
from. When we consider coal, however, as a vege- 
table production, containing the constituent princi- 
ples of fat, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, our sur- 
prise will decrease.” 


CIDER. 


The New England Farmer relates the following 
method for improving cider: 

“I think that Jast year [I discovered a mode of im- 
proving cider, which renders it more wholesome, and 
enables me to obtain from apples which are without 
acid, a liquor as free from acid as any kind of wine. 

**During the fermentation of cider sherry—though 
it be vinous, a good deal of acetous acid is, I believe, 
always generated, making those liquors more or less 
harsh, that is really acetous,—I mix in each hogs- 
head of 110 gallons, from seven to eight pounds of 
newly burnt charcoal, finely powdered. ‘This miti- 
gates the fermentation, rendering the liquor black as 
ink so long as it ferments, but as soon as fermentation 
ceases, the charcoal is deposited, carrying with it all 
impurities, and leaving the cider excessively bright. 
No taste or smell is given to the liquor by the char- 
coal, that being wholly insoluble.” 

















INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





Extracts from Governor Trimble’s Message, to the 
Legislature of Ohio. 


«The navigation on the Miami Canal has suffered 
no serious interruptions during the past season. The 
tolls received for the last year, ending the 15th No- 
vember, amount to $49,000; the receipts of the year 
up to the last of the present month, may be safely 
estimated at $50,000—ziving an increase of fifty per 
cent. over the receipts of the preceding year. This 
result is to be attributed to the new impulse given to 
the industry of the country by this improvement. 
The same cause must continue to operate favorably; 
but the ratio of the increasing profits, time only can 
determine. 

The Northern division of the Ohio Canal, from 
Cleaveland to Newark, was opened for boats about 
the 10th of July last, but owing to accidental circum- 
stances incident to new Canals, the navigation was 
liable to frequent interruptions up to the middle of 
August, since which time, an active and profitable 
busineas has been done upon this line. The tolls re- 
ceived up to the 15th of November. amount to 
$24,336. The receipt of the whole year, ending on 
the $istof December, may be computed at $30,000. 
The whole amount of tolls arising from our Canals 


up to the Sist of December, it is believed, will be 
about $80,000. 

‘‘Although the navigation extended no farther 
south than Newark, the experiments of the season 
demonstrate the fact, that when the work is com- 
pleted, a vast amount of merchandise, destined for the 
western-states, will pass through this channel to the 
Ohio river; and in return a much heavier amount in 
tonnage of the products of the country will be borne 
upon its bosom from the Ohio to the Lake. 

“The work on the southern division of this Canal 
has been carried on during the past season, with 
unusual success. Another year equally favorable four 
such operations, will enable the contracters to com- 
plete it; and as soon the following spring as this sec- 
tion can be filled with water, the commissioners cal- 
culate on having the whole line, from the Lake to the 
Ohio river, prepared for navigation. 

«These improvements were commenced in 1825, 
under circumstances appalling to many of our most 
intelligent citizens. They have been conducted thus 
far with persevering industry and an economy sel- 
dom witnessed in works of such magnitude. This is 
creditable to the state, to her officers, age.ts, artisans, 
and laborers, who have rendered personal services, 
and tothe community at large, for the constant and 
liberal support which they have given to the canal 
policy, and the measures connected with it. We 
cannot look forward to the result of six years’ enter- 
prise and skill, without anticipating the pleasing 
emotions it will occasion. It will be an interesting 
event to the citizens of the west, and the pleasure to 
be derived from it will be increased to the people of 
Ohio, by the reflection that, however local these im- 
portant public works may be in their character, their 
benefits will not be confined to our own territory, or 
to our own time. They will be as unconfined as the 
spirit of the age which contributed to the birth of 
those measures, and pass in reversion to posterity—a 
tich and unalienable inheritance. 

“Believing there is a close and indissoluble union 
between these and kindred works, whether made by 
the separate states, or by the nation; that there is a 
close and immutable alliance between these improve- 
ments and the interest of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce; and that the latter cannot prosper, 
unaided by the protecting influence of the general 
government—I take this occasion to repeat the ex- 
pressions of my deep conviction, derived both from 
reflection and experience, of the necessity of a stea- 
dy adherence to the American System, and the poli- 
cy of Internal Improvements. ‘They are both be- 
lieved to be essential to the prosperity of the culti- 
vators of the soil, and the other laboring classes of 
the community; and the latter especially, is indispen- 
sable to an equal participation by the west in the be- 
nefits of the Union. ‘They are both sought to be 
subverted by a sleepless vigilance and activity, and 
they can only be maintained by equal perseverance. 
We saw, with regret, an attack upon both at the last 
session of Congress; which there is too much reason 
to fear will be renewed at the present. Nor can I 
forbear expressing the disapprobation which I share 
in common with the people of Ohio, of the means 
which are threatened to be employed by some of the 
leading politicians of one of the southern states to 
assail these interests. The right of an individual 
state to set up its separate will, against the will of 
the whole Union,and toinvalidate the legislative and 
judicial acts of the general government, is utterly 
destitute of all color of support, in reason,in the 
constitution, or in the nature of our free institutions. 
Whilst attempts have thus been made, sometimes 
from unexpected quarters, to change the policy of 
the genera] government, which had been previously 
cores to be finally established, it is a matter of 
high satisfaction that the delegation from Ohio, in 
both branches of congress, and without reference to 
other differences of opinion, have generally adhered 





with fidelity to those leading national interests.” 





LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAIL. 
WAY. 


The rapid motion of the steam-carriages, on the 
Liverpool and Manchester rail-way, is described with 
great animation by a writer in Blackwood’s Maga. 
zine, who says: 

‘At first it was comparatively slow; but soon we 
felt that we were indeed going, and then it was that 
every person to whom the conveyance was new, must 
have been sensible that the adaptation of locomotive 
power was establishing a fresh era in the state of so 
ciety, the final result of which it is impossible to 
contemplate. On looking over the side, the earth, 
with its iron stripes on which we shot along, seemed 
like a vast riband unrolling itself rapidly as we went, 
At one maximum of speed the people scarcely caught 
the eye; before the sight was fairly fixed upon them 
they were far away and lost in the rear. The shouts 
of joy which greeted those in front, fell in their full 
gladsomeness on us, who rapidly filled up the inter- 
vening space; while those which hailed us as we 
passed, were destined to be the compliment to others, 


a 





who, in another instant occupied our place. At 
times it was difficult to recognize or distinguish the 
countenances of the long continuous lines of specta- 
tors, as they seemed to glide away, like painted 
figures swiftly drawn through the tubes of a magic 
lantern. One engine (for what reason I could not 
exactly ascertain, unless left free to exhibit its unfet- 
tered powers) was placed on the corresponding pa- 
ralle] line of rail-way, so that without interruption it 
could move to and fro at pleasure —When we were at 
full speed, its coming was announced; far behind I 
saw it as a speck in the distance, but, rapidly in- 
creasing in size, it became, if I may use the expres- 
sion, in a few seconds, largely visible, and shot by 
us, as though we were jogging on quietly in a far- 
mers’ market cart. In a trice, having reached the 
head of the column, it retrograded, and then exhi- 
bited what may be termed a frightful display of ve- 
locity. compounded not as before, when overtaking 
us, of our velocity to be deducted, but to be added. 
There was a loud whizanda rattling of wheels; [ 
could scarcely discern its form, as it bore down as if 
to crush all before it—a glance was all—it came and 
was gone—with a comparative speed (taking ours at 
twenty, and its own about double) of nearly sixty 
miles an hour!” 





The following extract from the Liverpool (Eng.) 
Advertiser shows more of the capabilities and advan- 
tages of Rail-roads in their proper places. ; 

Extraordinary Performance on the Rail-way. 

On Saturday last, the Planet locomotive engine 
(one of Mr. Stephenson’s) took the first load of mer- 
chandise which has passed along the Railway from 
the Liverpool to Manchester. The train consisted of 
18 wagons, containing 135 bags and bales of Ameri- 
ean cotton, 200 barrels flour, 63 sacks oatmeal and 
$4 sacks of malt, weighing altogether 51 tons, 11 ewt. 
1 qr. To this must be added the weight of the 
wagons and oil cloths, viz. 28 tons, 8 cwt. 3 qrs. the 
tender, water and fuel, 4 tons, and of 15 persons upon 
the train, 1 ton, making a total weight of exactly 
eighty tons, exclusive of the engine, about six tons. 
The journey was performed in 2 hours and 54 minutes, 
including three stoppages of five minutes each, (only 
one being necessary under ordinary circumstances) for 
oiling, watering and taking in fuel, under the disad- 
vantages also of an adverse wind, and of a great ad- 
ditional friction in the wheels and axles, owing to 
their being entirely new. ‘The train was assisted up 
the Rainhill inclined plane, by other engines at the 
rate of nine miles an hour, and descended the Sutton 
incline at the rate of 164 miles an hour. The aver- 
age rate on the other parts of the road, was 124 miles 
an hour, the greatest speed on the level being 15% 
miles an hour, which was maintained for a mile or 
two at different periods of the journey. The road we 
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understand will be opened for the general o—_ 
business in the ce*rse of a few weeks, when afurt vs 
supply of engines Is expected, the above —— 
having been made in the mean time, for the —— 
of ascertaining the powers of the present engines, an 
of removing some doubts which have been most unac- 
countably entertained as to the practicability of — 

rting cotton and other bulky articles along the 
Railway. Taking this performance asa fair ao 
which there is no reason to doubt, for engines of the 
game class as the Planet, (with the assistance of one 
large engine, constructed for the purpose, up the _ 
clined plane) would be capable of taking upon the 
Railway, all the cotton which passes between Liver- 
pool and Manchester. 
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MISCHLLANEOUS. 





AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


An interesting paper on the beautiful and brilliant 
light, produced by the action of oxygen and hydro- 
gen gases upon common lime, was Tead at the last 
meeting of the English Royal Society. The che- 
mical action of these gases upon the carbonates, fur- 
nishing a variety of singular and beautiful experi- 
ments has been long known to the veriest tyro in the 
science. But the practical application of the light 
evolved from common lime by the agency of these 

sis said to have been first suggested by Lieut. 
rummond of the Navy. Its effects were lately ex- 
hibited in London in the presence of a large number 
of distinguished scientific gentlemen of that metropolis. 
A temporary light-house was erected a few miles be- 
low Blackwell, and the light from the lime is said to 
have been ten times more brilliant than the revolving 
lights upon the coast. Indeed so powerfully bright 


‘ was the light emitted that when the revolving shade 


precluded a direct view, its bare reflection from a 
neighboring wall was distinctly visible to the specta- 
tors at the distance of ten miles. It also exhibited 
the singular phenomenon of sending its rays acrose 
the horizon in a most brilliant and beautiful manner. 
This appearance and that of the reflection will of 
course depend upon the state of the atmosphere, as 
the least haze or moonlight will almost entirely pre- 
vent them. 

The action of these gases upon a ball of lime about 
the size of a common playing marble, is said to pro- 
duce a light so painfully brilliant, as to be even more 
annoying than gazing upon the meridian sun. The 
light emitted was found equal to the combined light 
of 260 wax candles. 

This discovery is at present undergoing an exami- 


_ Ration by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 


and others—previously to its being practically ap- 
plied to light-houses. ‘The cheapffess of the mate- 
rial, the facility of its management, the uniformity 
and brilliancy of its light as well as the little danger 
of its communicating fire, would at first view and 
without any particular examination, seem to recom- 
mend it highly for such an application. 
[English paper. 


A friend from Pendleton furnishes us with the ful- 
lowing item of sporting intelligence——A young gen- 
tleman in Bath county, Mr. John Williams, recently 
killed two large bucks, the horns of which were so 
interlocked that they could not disengage themselves. 
There is no doubt they had had a combat, and from 
observations which Mr. W. made, he supposed they 
had been in this condition for several days. ‘The 
horns were so securely fastened that he could not se- 
me them without breaking off one of the prongs. 

he bucks were killed at two-shots, and the one 
which escaped the first ball carried theggther about 
one hundred yards before he met ‘a leaWen death.” 

[Staunton ( Va.) Spectator. 


BOOKS. \ 

A few drops of perfumed oil will secure libraries 
from the consuming effects of mouldiness and damp. 
Russian leather, which is perfumed with the tar of 
the pitch tree, never moulds: and merchants suffer 
large bales of this article to lie in the London docks 
in the most careless manner, knowing that it cannot 
sustain any injury from damp. 


OIL FROM PUMPKINS. 

The seeds of pumpkins are commonly thrown 
away; but abundance of an excellent oil may be ex- 
tracted from them. When peeled they yield much 
more oil than an equal quantity of flax. This oil 
burns well, gives a lively light, and lasts longer than 
other oils, and emits very little smoke. 


A subscriber, who wishes to know how he may 
ascertain, whether his bushel measure is correct, is 
informed, that the dimensions of a bushel, by statute, 
are 8 inches deep, and 184 inches wide or in diame- 
ter. By calculation, it is found that a vessel of these 
dimensions contains 2150.41 cubic inches. ‘This will 
afford farmers an opportunity of finding the number of 
bushels in a bin, without the trouble of taking it out 
for measurement.—T hey have only to find the length, 
breadth, and depth of the grain in inches, as it lies in 
the bin, and multiply these numbers together, and 
divide the product by 2150.41; the quotient will be 
the number of bushels; this rule may be of use to far- 
mers in determining the dimensions of their cribs. 

[4 Country paper. 


ad 
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CURE OF CORNS. 


A correspondent of the Lancet recommends the use 
of caustic in cases of corns: he says—“I applied it 
(the Junar caustic) thus:—I put the feet in warm wa- 
ter, and allowed them to remain till I found the outer 
surface of the corn was soft; I then dried the feet, 
and applied the caustic all over the corn; in a few 
minutes it was dry: it remained so for ten days when 
I removed the black skin, and applied the caustic 
again: and so I continued, till I had completely era- 
dicated the corns. I have tried the same plan with 
many of my patients, and those who have been suf- 
ferers for years—all have been cured: it produces no 
pain, nor the least inconvenience, and does away 
with the necessity of cutting, which is dangerous in 
itself, and likely to produce extensive inflammation, 
with, frequently the loss of life.” 


ANOTHER. 


Make a cot of thick soft leather, with a hole in it 
at the place where the corn is situated; wear it on 
the toe for a few weeks and the corn will disappear. 
If the corn be on a part of the foot where a cot can- 
not be applied, a flat piece of leather with the hole in 
it, may be bound on. It takes off the pressure of the 
shoe—thus giving immediate ease,—and deprives the 
corn of the friction necessary to its existence. 


HOW TO DESTROY RATS. 


A friend in Salem, Mass. informs us that rats are 
easily destroyed by sprinkling a little of the powder 
of Spanish flies on some buttered bread, or other food 
of which rats are fond, and it will easily destroy 
them. No! it does not destroy but drives them from 
the premises. This I know to be the fact, for I have 
tried it in an old house, much infested with them. 

A most effectual way to stop mouse holes. Take 
a plug of common brown soap, stop the hole with it, 
and you may rest assured you will have no farther 
trouble from that quarter—it is equally effectual as 
—— tats, roaches, and ants. 

have also tried it and know that it has the de- 
sired effect. Wm. B. Barney. 
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Cuxture or Sitx.—Our much respected corres- 
pondent, will accept our thanks for his attention in 
forwarding the pages of the Western Agriculturist, 
containing the Essay on the Culture of Silk, which’ 
will be found in the present number of the Farmer. 
We publish the essay with pleasure, although it 
contains little essentially-new to those who have at- 
tended to the contents of our columns for several 
years past. We notice it, however, in this place, 
for the purpose of correcting an error into which its 
intelligent and respectable author has fallen, relative 
to the opinion of the Editor of the Farmer on the 
subject of the establishment of filatures for the pur- 
chase of cocoons and reeling silk in the several states. 
(See note at the bottom of 3d column, p. $48.) The 
writer is widely mistaken in his supposition that we 
entertain or have ever expressed an opinion unfavora- 
ble to the establishment of filatures in the several 
states; quite tothe contrary. It is presumed that the 
course of the Editor of the Farmer on the subject of 
the bill reported in Congress to give forty thousand 
dollars to an individual for instructing sixty young 
men in the art of reeling silk, has caused the mis- 
take; if so,—and as it is probable that others may 
have fallen into the same error,—it is proper that the 
matter be explained. The Editor’s course on that 
subject is not founded upon the opinion, that filatures 
in the several states are unnecessary to the success of 
the silk culture, but upon the full belief that the 
forty thousand dollars thus propused to be given 
would not only not establish those filatures, but 
would be absolutely thrown away, so far as the public 
and especially silk cultivators, (except those in the 
immediate vicinity of Philadelphia,) are concerned. 
He believes that scholars would not be found in 
the several states, willing, if able, to devote two sea- 
sons of five months each, with the expenses of tra- 
velling to and ‘fro and board, &c. in Philadelphia, for 
any such purpose. He further deems it unjust for 
government to enable by its funds any individual to 
establish such a monopvly of the business as the do- 
nation in question would du. It would effectually 
break down and prevent all other establishments, and 
thus act directly against the establishing of filatures 
in the several states; for though this school might 
impart the knowledge, the means of effecting the 
object must be sought elsewhere; and if the cost of 
the machinery be so great as to require the forty thou- 
sand dollars to establish a filature in Philadelphia, it 
seems to the Editor that the individual means of the 
scholars to meet.it would be inadequate. The Edi- 
tor is fully impressed with the belief, that the only 
efficient mode of encouraging the silk culture is that 
of bounty on the production of merchantable silk, and 
the cultivation of mulberry trees. In this all would 
participate. It would cause the establishment of fila- 
tures sooner than any other plan, because these es- 
tablishments would not only have in view the profits 
derivable from their labours in the ordinary course of 
trade, but would be encouraged to go on by the cer- 
tain knowledge that the government bounty would 
save them from loss. In the natural course of things, 
the production of the raw material must precede the 
establishment of factories.—No capitalist will be sa 
insane as to vest ‘his funds in a factory when there is 
nu raw material to work up, or with the hope of in- 
ducing the production of the article. On the other 
hand it may be safely averred, that the discovery or 
production of a valuable raw material, has always 
been and will continue to be followed immediately by 
a market and machinery to work it into the forms . 
necessary to its practical utility. If we have en- 
couraged the producers of cocoons to reel them them- 





selves, it was that they might be able to make the 
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most of them, until they should be"produced in suf- 
ficient quantity to authorise the establishment of re- 
gular filatures and factories. 
Another remark may not be out of place here. 
There is scarcely a state in the union that could 
profitably supply a regular filature with cocoons, for 
want of regular and convenient plantations of white 
mulberry trees; for it will not do to depend on the 
scattering trees now existing, much less upon the na- 
tive mulberry. Is it to be supposed that filatures will 
be established to encourage the farmers to plant mul- 
berry trees? Would it not rather be more judicious 
and conformable to common sense, to encourage the 
plantation of trees, that we might thence ensure a 
supply of cocoons for the support of filatures? Let 
overnment appropriate a fund to be given in bounties 
for the cultivation of mulberry trees, and for the pro- 
duction of silk, and then we shall see the silk culture 
efficiently and effectually patronised. - As to the fila- 
tu.e of Mr. D’Homergue in Philadelphia, there is not 
a man in the union that wishes it more success than 
the Editor of the Farmer. To him individually and 
to his establishment carried on by legitimate means, 
he.is not arrayed in opposition, on the contrary, 
he would do as much to serve both as he would for 
any’ other—the success and prosperity of the cause 
being. the only motive that actuates him. Thus it 
has been our constant custom, when enquiries have 
been made for a market for cocoons, to direct them to 
him; and it was with high gratification that we met 
with the following article in a Philadelphia paper, 
furnishing evidence of his success far beyond our most 
sanguine expectations, and with which we conclude 

this article:-— 

(From Poulson’s American.) 

I was much pleased by seeing this morning, in the 
Daily Advertiser, an extract of a letter from M. 
D’Homergue, stating the profits which may be real- 
ized from raising cocoons from the silk worm, the 
knowledge of which cannot be too generally diffused. 
There can be no doubt but there will be opened an 
extensive sale for cocoons from the measures taken by 
M. D’Homergue, with the patriotic assistance of P. S. 
Duponceau, Esq. I have ascertained that, in conse- 
quence of their exertions, American raw silk has be- 
gun to be exported to those foreign countries where 
the article is most extensively used. 

One case of the raw silk, from M. D’Homergue’s 
filature, was shipped the 20th ult. by the Mononga- 
hela, Capt. Dixey, for Liverpool; another, a few 
days after, by the schr. Volta, Capt. Bancroft, to 
Vera Cruz; and J understand a third case is to be sent 
to Havre, from New York, by the packet ship De 
Rahm, Capt. De Peyster, to sail the 10th instant. 
‘These are the first beginnings of a branch of trade 
which it is hoped will in the course of time, prove an 
abundant source of riches to this country, and which 
Philadelphia will have the honour of being the first 
to undertake. A Friend to WVational Prosperity. 

January 6. 





We copy the following extract from the proceed- 
ings of Congress fur the purpose of correcting an error 
into which the committee have fallen, and which it 
seems to us, it is important to the integrity of history 
should be corrected also by Congress. We allude to 
the assertion that the flag is a specimen of American 
industry “applied for the first time” to the production 
of silk fabrics. This is singularly erroneous, and 
should be corrected. If the flag is suspended in the 
House of Representatives, because of its being the 
first silk fabric made in the United States,—and we 
can make out no other meaning to the words of the 
report,—it is honoured beyond its merits, and its con- 
tinuance there as such should not be permitted. Silk 
fabrics have been produced in the United States for 
an hundred years past, and those too of a much higher 
practical value than this flag. We can adduce many 


specimens of American industry of this kind, produced 
years ago. We will only at this time take the liberty 
of referring to a single case. Mr. Rapp of the socie- 
ty of Economy, Pa. two years ago made a quantity of 
vesting, and about 100 handkerchiefs, all of excellent 
quality, and all the material produced from the mul- 
berry at his place. Many ladies’ dresses have been 
made from time to time, as we said before, for a hun- 
dred years past, but Mr. Rapp has made a regular 
pusiness of it. 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 


Mr. Spencer, from the Committee on Agriculture, 
to which was referred the letter of P. S. Du Ponceau, 
presenting to the House a flag of American Silk and 
Manufacture, made the fullowing report: 

«The committee on Agriculture, to which was re- 
ferred the letter of Peter S. Du Ponceau, to the 
Speaker of the House, announcing his presentation to 
the House of a silken flag, bearing the colors of the 
U. States, made of American silk, reeled fromm cocoons 
and prepared and woven by John D’Homergue, silk 
manufacturer, the entire process in the manufacture 
of the same having been performed in the city of 
Philadel phia—Report: 

«That they consider this specimen of American in- 
dustry, applied for the first time to the production of 
a fabric in such general use in the United States, in 
the purchase of which in foreign countries, several 
millions of dollars are annually drawn from this coun- 
try, as highly auspicious to the agriculture and arts 
of the United States; and that Mr. Du Ponceau, for 
his patriotic exertions in promoting the culture of silk, 
and in his efforts to excite the attention of the United 
States to that important branch of industry, deserves 
the commendation of his country. The committee 
have received a communication from Mr. Du Ponceau, 

detailing various important facts and remarks in refer- 
ence to the bill, entitled ‘An act for promoting the 
growth and manufacture of silk,’ which they have 
appended to this report, for the information of the 
ouse; and the committee report a resolution, and re- 
commend its adoption by the House. 

** Resolved, That the flag, bearing the colors of the 
United States, presented to this House by Peter S. 
Du Ponceau, of Philadelphia, made of American silk, 
and prepared and woven by John D’Homergue, silk 
manufacturer, in the city of Philadelphia, be accepted 
by this House, and that it be displayed, under the 
direction of the Speaker, in some conspicuous part of 
the Hall of sittings of this House. 

Mr. ALExanperR moved that the report, and letter 
therein referred to, lie on the table, and be printed. 
Mr. Wuirtvesey called for a division of the ques- 
tion; and the question being put to lay the report, &c. 
on the table, it was decided in the negative, ayes 45 
—Nays 74. 

The question was then put on the adoption of the 
resolution submitted by the Committee, and it was 
determined in the affirmative. : 
Subsequently, the report and letters were ordered 
to be printed. 





Ruta Baca—We noticed the receipt of some 
very fine ruta baga last spring, which had withstood 
the hard frost of the whole winter without protection 
in the open ground where they grew. The same 
gentleman has sent to our office some very fine roots 
of the same kind that have been exposed in the field 
where they grew to the whole of the late severe 
weather, during which time it will be borne in mind, 
the thermometer ranged for a night or two at 20° be. 
low freezing point. These turnips are as sound and 
firm as they were before the occurrence of cold 
weather; while all the white flat and other turnips 
that were not carefully housed have been lost. We 
notice this fact fur the purpose of inducing a trial of 
it by those who attach importance to the possession 
of green food fur cattle in winter. 





— 
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iia ee BAGA SEED. 

e subscriber has received a lar, e quantity of 

ta Baga Seed, raised by a quetiemes of Baltine, 

with particular care, and with a view to inducing g 

more general cultivation of this vegetable, to which 

ws yl a ordered) it will be sold at half the 
sual wholesale price when 20 pound i 

taken. Price 25 cents a patina — 
Also for sale a few bushels of Sunflower seed. 


GIDEON B. SMITH. 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Battimore Manket.—Flour and grai 

. grain have beco 
rather more settled than at our last date, and we a 
able to make quotations approaching something near 
to certainty. One superior lot of white wheat has been 





article generally. Sales of red were made at quota- 
tions. ‘The wagon price of Howard street flour was 
5.62 a 5.68 — Beef has taken a sudden rise 
in consequence of the scarcity, caused it i 

by the excessively bad roads. “ oa 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.00 a 5.00; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.00 a 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; tine red, 5.50 a 7.00: 
weappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10 00; yellow and 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow. 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannoek, 
3.00 4.00——Kentucky, 4.00 28.00. Cuba 14.00¢ 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 217.00. The inspections of 
the week are 300 hhds. Maryland; 17 bhds. Vir 
ginia, and !1 hhds. Ohio—total 328 hhds. 

Frour—best white wheat family, $6.50 a 7.00— 
super. Howard-street 5.75 a 3 city mills, 5.62% 
—Susquehanna, —— a ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25 
Grain; red wheat, 1.204 ; White do. 1.25¢— 
Corn, white, 63 a 65-—- yellow 63 a65-—-new white 
63 a .65--yellow 63 a 65--Rye, .62 a.-—Oats, .30 a $1, 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50a 60-CLovER seep 6.374 6.75 
TimotHy, 2.25 a 2.75-—OrcHARD Grass,1.25 a 1.50— 
Herd’s,-- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Bar.er, 624 
FLaxseep 1.20 a 1.25---Cotron Va. 10 a—-Lou. 1144124 
—Alab. .94a.10—Tenn..94a.10—N. Car. .84.a.104- 
Upland 11 @ ——--Wuisxey, hhds Ist p 28 a—-; in bbis 
294 a 30—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib.15 a.16—— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemr Russia, 
ton, $220 c--; Country, dew-rotted, 5. a.6c.- lb. water- 
rotted, .6 a8c.—F isu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
—a do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1; 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.25 a--—— 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.00, a --No. 2, 5.25 a5.50--No.$ 
3.37 43.50; Bacon hams Balt. cured 10c.—-Feathers, 
34 4 35—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.25 a 4.31, 
ground, 1.25 a 1.50 bbl.-lron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 30.00 a ; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 « 
28.00; bar, Sus., per ton, 80.00 a $5.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 5.50 46.00—-Pine Wood, by the vessel] 
load, 2.50. Oak, 3.15 a 1.00—-Hickory, $5.00 a 5.50, 
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sold lately at $1.30, but this could not be obtained for the 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From the American Friend, and Marietta Gazette.) 
Extracts from an Address delivered by Mr. Joun 
Pearce, before the Agricultural Society of Wash- 
ington County, Ohio, October 20th, 1830. 
«Cincinatus, Fabricius and Camillus were a8 
skilful in using the implements of husbandry as in 
wielding the shield and javelin. ‘The learned of an- 
tiquity were also attentive to the concerns of agricul- 
ture. Many of their prose writers gave instructions 
to husbandmen. Greece had her Democritus, her 
Xenophon and others. Rome had her firm Cato, and 
her learned Varo. ‘The Muses too were invoked to 
shed over the rural landscape the inspiring hues of 
try. Hesiod devoted his poem, entitled the 
‘Works and the Days,’ to husbandry; and, in imi- 
tation of him, Virgil wrote his most finished and in- 
comparable production—the Georgics. With many 
of their rules and maxims the most obscure farmer is 
familiar at the present day. 
«The march of agriculture has vacillated, from time 


’ to time, as the policy of government has been favo- 


rable or adverse. Wherever the tocsin of war, and 
the ‘hoarse, dull drum have slept’ it has been rapid- 
ly onward. ; : 
«Under the tyrannical feudal system which existed 
for centuries in many parts of Europe, agriculture 
made but little advancement. It could not, indeed, 
be expected that the wretched vassal would feel a 
deep interest in the improvement of the soil which 
he tilled, or in the observance of those operations of 
nature, upon which success in the labors of husban- 
dry so thuch depends.—But that system, which, like 
a dense vapour, charged with ‘disease and death, 
hung over the richest regions of the earth,—chilled 
the energies and blighted the hopes of the husband- 
man; has fled before the risen sun of liberty; and 
now the lights of agricultural science are kindled up, 
and every where shine with inextinguishable lustre. 
So soon as the tiller became the owner of the soil, his 
mind was intent on its. improvement. He was dili- 
gent to acquire, all the knowledge, connected with 
his avocation, and calculated to increase and secure 
the profits of his daily toils. Hence, in Europe and 
America, many associations have been formed for the 
promotion of agriculture, and the arts; and govern- 
ment has been vigilant by legislative enactment to 
encourage and protect their paramount interests. 
Under such propitious auspices, it is almost impossible 
adequately to conceive the rapid advancement and 
complete success which will attend these departments 
of human labor. ‘Io hasten this advancement, and 
to ensure this success, the society which I have the 
honor to address, has been formed. Of its advan- 
tages you are fully aware. In its records you blend 
the results of your observation and experience; and 
having mutually benefited each othér, you do incal- 
culable benefit to the public generally. But this is 
nut all—it is pleasant occasionally to abstract our- 
selves from the toils and fatigues of our daily avoca- 
tions—to unite in social and festive circles, composed 
of persons of kindred views and kindred pursuits—and 
to indulge those holy flowings of reason and of feeling, 
which constitute the chief fountain of our happiness, 
and cheerand support and animate us through the whole 
journey of humanlife. A society promising such bene- 
fits, and having in view objects so generally impor- 
tant and philanthropic, calls imperiously for your de- 
voted encouragement—your constant support. ; 
“On the principles and process of agriculture, it 
does not become my duty to say much. My obser- 
vations shall be general, few, and offered as mere 
suggestions, to be received or rejected, as your own 
reason and experience may dictate. After having se- 
lected his farm, the first object of the farmer, is to 
determine on that part of it which is best calculated 
to produce the particular crops which he designs to 
cultivate and hopes to reap. He should, therefore, 
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have that kind of knowledge which will enable him 
to test and understand the nature and qualities of his 
soil. And here we may remark the superior advan- 
tages which the scientific farmer possesses over him 
who is ignorant of the principles which are to guide, 
and the substances which are to co-operate with him, 
in all his agricultural experiments. At this stage of 
his labours, chemistry and geology comes in to his 
aid. Chemistry teaches him the component parts of 
the plants which he cultivates, the nature of the soil 
and atmosphere in which they grow, and the sub- 
stances from which they derive their nourishment. 
From geology he learns the qualities of rocks, which 
constitute the basis of all soil; for it is a fact, known 
by experiment, that soil is but rock, decomposed by 
attrition or otherwise, and united with various com- 
binations of vegetable and animal substances. This 
science also will enable him to foresee what kind of 
soil is best adapted to the growth of particular crops. 
Having ascertained this fact, he will be careful to 
add that compost which may be necessary to improve 
the land, and remove, or correct those substances’ 
which retard vegetation. 

“The means of improving your lands, are nume- 
rous, and, as you very well know, deserve your strict 
attention. A few of them may be named. ‘The ac- 
cumulations of vegetable decomposits, and the con- 
stant alluvial deposits on many parts of your farms, 
are inexhaustible sources of fertility. ‘These accu- 
mulations should be removed to those fields which 
are less fertile, either by reason of their situation or 
by continued cultivation. Another means of im- 

rovement is that species of clover, which is, I be- 
ieve, indigenous to your soil. The growth of this 
would be much augmented by the use of plaster of 
Paris, and become a source of great fruitfulness. 
This means of improvement is not conjectural. It has 
been tested in many instances, where the lands were 
much more barren than any in Washington county. 
But, gentlemen, I shall not extend my observations 
on this part of our subject. You are all practicing, 
or experimenting in your various departments of the 
great laboratory of nature; and, beyond doubt, you 
will avail yourselves of whatever may tend to facili- 
tate and render profitable your practice or your expe- 
riments.” 

‘Due attention should be given to the rotation of 
crops. An exhausting, should usually be followed 
by an improving crop—some variation from this rule 
is occasionally advisable,—particularly in the culti- 
vation of your alluvial bottoms; which are mostly 
very fertile, and happily adapted to the growth of In- 
dian corn, hemp, &c.” 

**In regard to the crops which should be grown in 
this, or indeed, in any other portion of the country, 
one general rule may be laid down: cultivate that 
which yields the greatest profit at the least expense. 
Indian corn and wheat are the great staples of this 
state; and they will probably continue to be, for 
many years to come; but as the growing of these, 
occupy so large a portion of thé farming community, 
the amount produced, so great, and, consequently, 
the profits of cultivation, so much diminished—the 
enterprising farmer will find it advantageous to turn 
his attention to the growth of other crops.—Permit 
me, therefore, to trouble you, with some observations 
on the culture of sugar. 

“The production of sugar from the beet, has been 
treated pretty much at large, in various newspaper 
publications of the day; and recently we have had 
an interesting letter on the subject, written by Mr. 
Wm. Johnson, a gentleman of South Carolina—to 
our worthy senator, Judge Burnet. Mr. Johnson has 
been careful in making his experiments, and has as- 
certained, that the beet yields an equal quality, and 
much greater quantity, of sugar than the cane— 
which constitutes the chief fountain of wealth in 
a southern pet of the United States. The sugar 
beet is easily cultivated, and will grow abundantly 










be a 1ational @oubt of the practicability of making 
sugar from t table to any amount the cultiva- 
tor may d re, then, is open to the agriculta- 
rist, a wid of enterprise and profit. It will 


require little capital, some industry and perseverance, to 
commence and continue a most advantageous busi- 
ness. The subject is worthy of your reflection. I 
shall not attempt to enforce its importance, since it 
will readily appear. ButI know, if it be your in- 
terest, or desire, to make this, in part, a sugar grow- 
ing country, and you resolve upon it, that dauntless 
spirit—that irresistible energy which braved the dan- 
gers of an inhospitable wilderness, and put at defi- 
ance the yell and tomahawk of the savage—will ac- 
complish your resolve.” 
‘In agriculture, as in politics, itis hazardous to 
abandon well established systems for new and un- 
tried theories. But at this time of general depres- 
sion in almost every kind of employment, it becomes 
the patriot—the man of enterprise, to enter the field 
of experiment; to explore all the sources of honora- 
ble profit; and to point out, by practical illustration, 
the most successful methods of acquiring that pecu- 
niary independence, which administers to the com- 
mon comforts of life, and, in some degree, sustains 
the immortal faculties of the human mind, free aud 
untrammelled.” wr. 
‘‘The depression of the farming interests, does not 
spring from defective legislation, or government. It 
ows from other and very different causes. The 
world is at peace. The sword has. been converted 
into the puanne-te spear, into the prunin 
hook, and peace, celestial peace! with one hand, 
pours out, from the horn of plenty, the rich bounties 
of her munificence; and with the other, she waves 
her perennial olive over the civilized world. Those 
vast armies, the sustenance of which gave an. unna- 
tural impetus to the interests of a rsp now 
themselves chiefly engaged in the labors of husban- 
dry. Hence the increased amount of produce, and, 
consequently, the depression of its pecuniary value. 
‘A state of peace is natural to society; and with 
= state, all our employments, ye permanently 
van, > Must corr ° hose spri of 
profit in oe fon toon the conflicts of 
war, or from the wretchedness of famine in other 
countries, are never constant, and always soon ex- 
hausted. But were this not the fact—who, for a 
mere ephemeral profit—who that has a heart, warm- 
ed by a scintillation of humanity—who that has a 
drop of the ‘milk of human kindness’ flowing in 
his veins—would be willing to see this fair, green 
earth crimsoned with human gore? No, the farmer 
will never look for his prosperity to events so tran- 
sient and unnatural. When the usual productions of 
his labour, are depressed in value, he will economize. 
He will renew his efforts to increase and improve his 
stock. Where his circumstances justify it, he will 
engage in the cultivation of a variety of crops, and 
thus make up for the diminution of his income.” 
‘‘Another resource which will enable you to meet 
the exigencies of the times, is manufacturing in your 
own families. Much dependence is to be placed upon 
the efforts of your virtuous and accomplished wives 
and daughters. By their hands you may be clad in 
garments which every man who can divest himself 
of the whims of fashion and vitiated taste, will be 
proud to wear. You need but signify your desire, 
that they engage in this business, and like the good 
wife spoken of by the wise man of old, ‘they will 
seek wool and flax, and work willingly with their 
hands. ‘They will lay their hands. to the spindle, 
and their right hands hold of the distaff; their can- 
The fabrickg .of 
their make, are worth more than the silks .of 
India, though streaming with gold, and flashing with ‘ 
gems. It is not forme to eulogise the articles ma- 
|nufactured by the ladies. Those which you have 
already seen, and those which are yet to be exhi- 


dle goeth not out by night.’ 





in almost every part of the country. There cannot 


bited, speak their own eulogies, and challenge com- 
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parison with any articles of the kind hitherto manu- 
factured in this country.” ; 

“It is conceded by all, that the science of agricul- 
ture is of the utmost importance to society: it is, 
therefore, a surprising fact, that so few efforts have 
been made to teach this science in connexion with the 
other branches of education, taught in onr colleges 
and academies. Some forty or fifty years ago, the 
Methodist Church in Maryland established a college 
in that state, in which agriculture and the arts were 
taught in common with the other branches of useful 
learning. That institution, when in the midst of suc- 
cessful operation, was burned down. The experi- 
ment was not, consequently, fully tested. At this 
time, there are, in some parts of the country, schools 
in which the science of agriculture forms a part of 
their system of education. One is about to be estab- 
lished in the valley of Virginia,on the farm and under 
the direction of Mr. Richard K. Meade, a gentleman of 
much zeal and practical knowledge in agricultural 
pursuits. 

“Of the utility of such schools, 1 think, there can 
not be a question. ‘I'o be convinced of this fact, we 
need but contrast them with the institutions, at which 
our youth usually complete their education. 

“Students enter college, healthful and vigorous. 
If studious, they become sedentary in their habits— 
their health declines, sometimes, irreparably: their 
minds are involved in the labyrinths of science and 
literature, and, of consequence, averse to manual la- 
bour. The result is, they are totally unfit for the bu- 
siness of farming; and almost always desirous of en- 
gaging in some of the learned professions. In these, 
it is the lot of but few to rise to eminence and afflu- 
ence; and all find it a difficult task to gain even the 
stations of mediocrity. 

‘Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where fame’s proud temple shines afar; 

Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime, 

Has felt the influence of malignant star, 

And waged with fortune an eternal war.’ 

«How infinitely better would it be, to educate our 
youth in schools where agriculture formed a part of 
their system of education. In such institutions, the 
student’s health would be preserved—his mind ha- 
bituated to labor and to study simultaneous] y—his 
mental and physical energies rendered vigorous and 
elastic, and he fitted in every respect for a scientific 
and practical agriculturist—a citizen too, adequate to 
any station in society to which the voice of his coun- 
trymen might call him. ‘The more you reflect on the 
advantages of such an institution, the more you will 
be convinced of its utility. I submit the subject to 
your consideration. 

‘In conclusion, gentlemen, while we are attending 
to the cultivation of our farms, let us not neglect the 
more important culture of our minds. Let us not 
forget the cause of public education; nor cease to 
guard, with sleepless vigilance, the sacred tree of li- 
berty; which was planted by the hard toil, and nou- 
rished by the pure and patriotic blood of our venerat- 

ed ancestors. And while we are enjoying and feast- 
ing upon the exhaustless bounties of Divine good- 
ness—while we are traversing these rich and beauti- 
ful fields, laved and fertilized as they are by our own 
mighty rivers—while we behold those towering hills, 
fit emblems of our national independence, or gaze 
with wonderous contemplation, on “yon brave o’er- 
hanging firmament—yon blue majestical vault, fretted 
with golden fire,’ let us ever be constant in paying 
that devotion and that adoration which we owe to 
the Divine Author of the Universe.” 





Salt water has been discovered ia the interior of 
Pennsylvania between the Susquehanna and Alle- 
os. From a well 17 feet deep, 24 barrels 
per hour of water containing 4 per cent. salt is 
taken. A company is furmed to manufacture the 
salt. —JV. E. Farmer. 





INTERESTING TO FARMERS. 
White Post, Frederick Co. Va. Dec. 27, 1830. 

Mr. Davis:—Permit me to mention in your paper 
the progress and improvement of the bull Powel, de- 
rived, on the father’s side, from the Durham short- 
horn stock, and now crossed and united in the future 
denomination of the Frederick short-horn. 

As no pains or reasonable expense will be spared 
to bring this kind of stock to the utmost degree of 
perfection in the acquisition of the knowledge and 
experience which has preceded us, aided by a selec- 
tion of the most perfect animals of our native breeds, 
combining as far as practicable the qualities of the 
dairy and the shambles, it is hoped it will not be deemed 
presumptuous to attempt to improve even on the 
short-horns. A few months more will decide on the 
probability of the attempt. 

An offer of from 30 to 100 dollars for cows giving 
from five to eight gallons of milk per day, has had 
the effect of producing fur examination and trial some 
splendid animals, with points which had been entire- 
ly overlooked by their former owners. Already has 
a system of breeding been commenced on this plan 
with a cow so universally admired that many are the 
applications for her first calf. 

Powel (by Edward and Blossom) weighed, in the 
presence of some of my neighbors, 708 lbs. at seven 
months and twenty-six days old; 1045 lbs. in the 
Winchester hay scales at one year and a week old; 
and on the 22d of December, per certificate of the 
scales-man, 14 cwt. 35 lbs. equal to 1603 lbs. at 
nineteen months and twenty-six days old, and bids 
fair to weigh more at two years old than his sire did 
at three years and nearly three months old, which 
was 1850 lbs.; but Edward would have exceeded 
2000 Ibs. had not a swelling in his throat, which 
finally killed him, prevented it. 

Powel weighs, fur every day of his existence, 2% 
lbs.; and an increase of 24 lbs. for every day, sup- 
posing him to have weighed about 100 lbs. when he 
was calved. He has never been fat, his rapid 
growth not permitting it. It is hoped he will be 
weighed again in April, when a committee of gra- 
ziers and butchers will be solicited te examine, criti- 
cise, and pass their judgments upon him in all his 
points and external appearance, and under every cir- 
cumstance to pronounce what in their opinion are the 
peculiar causes of his great weight, independently of 
the care and attention his keeper acknowledges he 
has received. 

But not meaning to forestall opinion, it may be 
well to remark, for the benefit of all those who de- 
sire to select stock for improvement, that the great 
and apparent points, independently of the internal 
structure, are those of great length of body, rotun- 
dity, straightness of back, width of loins, and ful- 
ness of rump and thigh, with a broad chest and ge- 
ral uniformity of frame. These are some of the visi- 
ble properties producing such a weight at so early 
an age. Other and internal qualities would, to touch 
on them, involve a dissertation which more time and 
further experience will make more acceptable, and 
better suited to some occasion where further devel- 
opments may he met by co-operation more propitious 
to the essentially scientific elevation of agriculture. 
Should Powel visit Winchester in the spring, he will 
be permitted to remain there a few days, if it is un- 
derstood to be desirable in that vicinity. 

Iam, &c. Ricup. K. Meape. 

N. B. It was greatly owing to the appearance of 
Powel, that his full brother, at 5 months old was sold 
to'a James river gentleman for $100 cash. The 
mother is again with calf by Edward. 

[ Winchester Republiccn. 


The cotton crop is greater in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi this year than was ever known before. 
[M. E. Farmer. 





——. 


MAIZE CROPS. 
Clairmont Nursery, near Baltimore, Jan. 11, 1831, 

Frienp Smiru,—lI have observed the inquiries anj 
observations of Anthony Lamb, Jr. in the last num. 
ber of the American Farmer, in consequence of a te. 
cent publication in said paper, extracted from Lo. 
rain’s Husbandry, containing remarks on Judge Pp. 
ters’s practice in fallow crops of maize, and the cul. 
tivation of the crops following it. 

Not having said publication before me, I shall bp 
obliged to write more from experience than from any 
knowledge derived from Judge Peters’s practice, and 
apprehend I can reply to the inquiries best, by givi 
a short account how [ cultivate corn, and prepare tho 
ground for crops that follow it. 

For corn I mostly break up a field that has been in ' 
clover and other grass two or three years, which | 
perform by a strong three horse team cutting a wide 
furrow, at least seven inches deep; (my land isa 
sandy loam, which will produce from thirty to fifty, 
bushels of corn to the acre,) laid nearly flat, carefully 
laid over, then well rulled to close the seams to 
smother and decompose the grass. Before planting] 
harrow the ground with a long tined heavy three 
horse harrow, until the ground is mellow and fine; | 
then with a light one horse plough, mark the ground | 
at right angles, at the proper distance for planting, 
which is performed with the hoe as usual. 

When the corn has got three or four leaves, I hap. 
row and weed out the young plants with the hoe; in| 
about a week after this hoeing I run a five tined cul- 
tivator twice in the intervals between the rows of | 
corn, which is performed by one horse, which ought to 
be repeated at right angles once a week until the 
crop is finished; by that means the grass is kept 
down, which if once got a hold would render this 
expeditious implement useless, but if the land is 
naturally stiff, or made so by repeated rains, or suf- 
fered to become grassy, the one horse plough must be 
used and run three or four inches deep, the deeper 
the better, provided the old grass sod remaining be- 
low is untouched, for the roots of corn and after crop 
to expand in, where the noxious weed seeds and roots 
are kept harmless, and promote the growth of the| 
useful crops. 

When the corn and stalks are removed, before 
winter sets in, plough the corn ground the above 
depth, and leave it rough through the winter to pul- 
verize with the frost. In the spring, as soon as the | 
ground is dry enough, which is mostly the case with 
us between the fifth and fifteenth of March, sow the 
aforesaid ground with oats, barley, or spring rye, the 
two latter crops requiring the richest ground, and the 
two former require two bushel of seed to the acre, 
and the latter five pecks: where the land is richer the 
seed may be increased in proportion; then harrow in 
the seed, or if the ground has become stiff or packed | 
by repeated rains use the cultivator,* which will ef- 
fectually stir the ground three or four inches deep, 
two feet wide at each passing, making great des- 
patch, which is highly necessary at this critical sea- 
son of the year. ‘The advantage of getting spring 
grain sowed early, is, [ believe, well known; it eco 
vers the ground early while the ground is damp, and 
drought and heat are absent, which are injurious to/ 
late sown crops. [ will remark here that I have) 
long endeavoured to sow as much spring grain, and 





* The above cultivator is made and sold by Sinclair 
& Moore, constructed as follows: the frame is a long 
triangle, made of scantling of strong wood, 24 inches > 
square, with a pair of handles to govern it; into the 
frame are inserted firmly, five steel edged tines, pre 
jecting about seven inches helow the wood; they are 
circular, and will cut about 1our inches wide each, and 
so inserted in the frame as to cut the ground at equal 
distances apart, and loosen and cut about three or) 
more inches deep, and so made as to give the least 
possible resistance to the draft, thereby making easy | 
work for one good horse. Price six dollars. 
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have as much gardening done in the early part of the 
above month. as possible, before the expected equi- 
noctial rains and frosts set in, which frequently pre- 
vent such operations for twenty or more days;— 
hence one of the advantages of ploughing in the early 
rt of winter; and another is, the surface of the 
rough ploughed ground is more mellowed, and I think 
fertilised by the winter frosts, amongst which the 
rain on this plan is deposited, and J think thrives 
better than on fresh ploughed ground where the sur- 
face has not been exposed to the winter frosts. Some 
of these subjects and views run wide from the in- 
uiries of friend Lamb, and may not be necessary for 
him; but if they in a small degree prove useful to 
other persons, my object will be attained. But re- 
member, on deep ploughing success depends, without 
which the above light and cheap culture would not 
answer; but with it great crops at a moderate ex- 
pense may be expected. Respectfully, 
Rosert Sincvarr. 


(From ‘the New York Farmer.) 
MANGOLD WURZEL. 


The advantages of mangold wurzel are these:— 
It is more sure to plant, being very little liable to the 
fly or grub; it will produce more weight; it is off the 
land earlier; it is useful as a change of fallow crop, 
when the land is tired of turnips; it will grow on land 
where turnips cannot be raised; it is better spring 
food. On the other hand, in favour of Swedish tur- 
nips, it may be said, that the weeding and singling 
out are less expensive; there is rather more time for 
fallowing in the spring; the succeeding crop is better 
than after mangold wurzel. Perhaps cattle feed best 
on Swedish turnips when they are used alone.—It 
must, however, be remarked, that these last two evi- 
dences in favour of Swedish turnips is not fully 
proved, and only partially supported. In conclusion, 
pethaps two observations may be of use. First, that 
the very early season at which mangold wurzel should 
be sown renders it highly expedient that the land 
should be made as clean as possible in the autumn, so 
that a few days in the spring may be sufficient to get 
it in a proper state for the reception of the seed. Se- 
condly, that wet seasons do not suit mangold wurzel 
so well as dry: and, consequently, for the last two 
years, the Swedish turnips have been the more 
valuable crop of the two. , 
SSS ee 

HORTICULTURE. 





(From Wilson’s Economy.) 


RAISING EARLY CABBAGES. 

One method of raising early cabbages, is to have a 
hot-bed prepared, and all ready to sow the seed upon, 
on the 22nd of February, or, at any rate, between 
that and the first of March. Here it will be neces- 
sary to say a little about the nature of the materials 
proper for making the bed. 

he proper dung for a hot-bed, ought to be col- 
lected from any place, where there are a sufficient 
number of horses kept, so as the daily cleanings of 
the stable will be able to maintain a constant and 
lively heat, in the whole heap, where their dung is 
deposited. In the loading and riding of it, much of 
the rank steam passes off; still it may be turned 
over, and shaken well up, once or twice previous to 
making the bed. But, as cabbages and lettuce re- 
quire buta very slight heat to raise them, the bed 
ought never to be made more than two feet high with 
dung; I seldom make mine more than eighteen inches. 

As to the making the bed, any man, that can load 
a dung-cart, can hardly err in this. ‘The ground on 
which it is to be formed, is marked out, by driving 
down four stakes, one at each corner, on a scale six 
inches larger than the size of the frame. A layer of 
a few inches in thickness, of the longest of the dung, 
is shaken all over the bottom; another layer about the 





same thickness, of long and short, as it comes, is 
shaken all over the first, the whole well beat down, 
with the back of the dung-fork, its edges all neatly 
trimmed in correct lines; and in this manner, the 
operations are continued, until the bed is raised to a 
height of eighteen or twenty inches. If a layer of 
short shovellings can be scraped up, to finish the top, 
it will be all the better. Beat the whole neatly, all 
over, with the back of your dung-fork, to a true level. 
Place on your frame, and keep the sashes close, until 
the steam begins to rise, which will be about twenty- 
four hours; when some, or all of them, must-be tilted 
an inch or two behind, to let it pass off. Such a bed 
is never apt to heat to any extreme; and,in a few 
days, it will be ready to receive the earth. This 
may easily be known, by thrusting your hand down 
some way into the dung; whenever it feels about the 
degree of blood heat, you may earth it all over, to a 
depth of six or eight inches. A sufficient quantity 
of fine, light, dry good soil should be selected for hot- 
beds, in the fall, and deposited near where the bed is 
to be made, and covered over with a sufficient quan- 
tity of litter, or any thing to keep it from freezing. 
The next day after your bed is earthed, it will be fit 
for sowing. The sashes should be taken off, and the 
soil made perfectly level and smooth, with a fine 
light rake. The seed should then be sown pretty 
thick, all over the surface, and, with the back of a 
spade or shovel, pressed neatly into the earth. This 
is a process similar to the treading in of seeds sown 
in the open ground, and is of grand importance in 
seeding a hot-bed. Then, with an iron sieve, sift 
just enough fine earth to cover the seed, all over the 
bed. In want of a sieve, you may sow it lightly, all 
over, with your hand A good hand can easily fix 
and cover the seed with a rake, but it is a dangerous 
tool here, in the hands of one not well used to the 
handling of it. ‘The sashes must be immediately put 
on, and well covered over, at nights, with mats, or 
board covers, or straw: and,in the day time, you 
must shade the bed from the rays of the sun, until 
the plants come up; and, at all times, if any steam 
appears, tilt a little, some of the sashes, to Jet it pass 
off; and at nights, or cold days, let a mat hang over, 
to prevent the keen air from entering directly into 
the bed. . 

I have never seen, nor heard, (except from Cob- 
bett,) of the necessity of lining a hot-bed, for cabbage 
or lettuce. Should the weather prove very severe, 
or stormy, six inches of warm, but not burning dung, 
may be raised all around the outside of the frame, on 
the top of that part of the bed, which was for that 
purpose, if necessary, directed to project beyond the 
frame. This will sufficiently secure the bed from all 
external injury, and the plants will thrive better 
without any additional bottom heat. All that is af- 
terwards necessary is, to give plenty of air, at all 
times, in good days; to cover well at nights, and 
keep the earth moderately moist, by frequent, but 
gentle waterings. 

It is a disagreeable pursuit, even for a gardener, to 
expose the errors of a fine writer, but a bad horticul- 


‘turist; yet, the transplanting of cabbage plants, at 


the tenth of April, into a secondary hot-bed, as di- 
rected by Mr. Cobbett, in his 87th paragraph, exhi- 
bits such a degree of the man’s ignorance of the art, 
and actual practice of gardening here, that it appears 
to be the duty of those, who are well acquainted 
with both, to use every fair and honorable means of 
warning their fellow-citizens of the danger of fol- 
lowing the dictates of a man, who, whatever he may 
be, in other respects, proves to be so ill qualified for 
instructing others in an art, which his vanity seems 
to have led him to believe Americans were as igno- 
rant of as himself. Had he condescended to visit 
the numerous market gardens, in the very vicinity of 
where he wrote, he might have seen hundreds of 
thousands of cabbage plants, set out for good, with 
plants raised from seed sown the last of February, at 
the very period (the 10th of April) when he gives 





directions for making a new bed to forward and pro- 
teet them. 

Every body knows, that cabbages, as well as any 
thing else, may be grown to maturity by a constant 
aid of hot-beds, but this is avowedly not Mr. Cob- 
bett’s object. He says, he writes fur farmers; and 
neither they, nor any body else, will ever make a 
hot-bed, to set cabbage plants in, at a season of the 
year, when they will thrive, and grow to a great per- 
fection, in the open ground. Jn the most backward 
season J have ever seen, the most timorous or indo- 
lent gardener never needed to delay the setting out 
of his early cabbages, beyond the twentieth of April: 
In the year 1817, I had two acres of ground in ra- 
dishes, which, by the 18th of April, covered the 
ground with their foliage, and their roots the size of 
a goose-quil. To have seen my cabbage plants, at 
that period, upon a hot-bed, would liave made Cob- 
bett himself laugh heartily; and,as we are now in 
good humor, we shall dismiss this cabbage-headed 
contest, by advising our reader, to set out his early 
plants, any time in the beginning of April, but never 
to delay it beyond the middle of the month. 


(From the New York Farmer.) 
On Pruning Gooseberry and Currant Trees in Jan- 
uary. 

Gooseberries and currants bear both on the young 
one or two years wood, and upon the several years 
branches, generally upon small spurs rising naturally 
all along the sides; and in each winter pruning it 
will be required to cut out any casual worn out, de- 
cayed, and very irregular branches, and a proportion- 
ate supply of last summer’s young shoots retained, 
and the rest pruned out. 

In pruning gooseberries, let them be always kept 
thin of branches, and these not permitted to grow 
ramblingly across one another, but all pruned to some 
regular order, so as the main bearers, or general 
branches and shoots, stand six or eight inches asun- 
der at the extremities; and generally, either keep the 
middle somewhat hollow, or, if permitted to run up 
full in the heart, keep it thin of branches, as above 
advised; so that you will now prune out any irregu- 
larities, &c. such as casual crowding cross-placed 
wood, and any worn out or naked old branches, re- 
taining young shoots, where necessary, to supply 
their place; and cut out all the superabundant lateral 
shoots of last summer, close to the old wood, only 
retaining here and there a good one in vacancies, or 
occasionally towards the lower parts, to be advancing 
to a bearing state, to supply the place of casual worn 
out bearers; and generally leave, where practicable; 
a terminating or leading shoot to each main branch, 
either such as is placed naterally at or near the end 
of the branch; or, occasionally, where any branch is 
too long or rambling, prune it down to some conve- 
nient lateral shout, &c. to remain for a terminal 
leader; and, in both cases, generally leave but one 
terminal to each branch; and all those shoots now re- 
tained, both lateral and terminal, should either be 
mostly left entire, and only shorten long stragglers, 
and very bending and reclining growths, occasionally; 
or, at least by no means shorten the shoots of these 
trees too much; for by cutting them very short, the 
are made to produce a deal of wood and but 1 
fruit; and being so full of wood, as to-exclude the 
sun and free air in summer, the fruit cannot ripen 
well; and it likewise renders it troublesome to get at 
the fruit when fit to gather. Never clip the trect 
with garden shears, as is the practice of some igno- 
rant persons. 

Currant bushes should likewise be kept thin and 
regular, not suffering the branches to run promiscu- 
ously across each other; for when suffered to grow so 
irregular and crowding, they produce but fruit; 
and the great thicket of branches excluding the ee 
sential benefit of the sun, the berries will pride on 
freely and regular, with a good flavor; 7 
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therefore to keep the general branches thin, about 
six or eight inches asunder; in which, if any are too 
crowded or over-abundant, prune out the most irre- 
gular; also any cross-placed branches, and casual 
worn out old bearers, together with all the irregular 
placed and superabundant young shoots of last sum- 
mer, preserving only occasional supplies of the most 
regular ones in vacancies, and a leading one at the 
termination of each branch, agreeable to the rules 
exhibited above in pruning gooseberry bushes, and 
the general upper shoots may be mostly shortened 
more or less, when required to keep the head to a 
moderate extent, and a compact handsome growth. 

Observe in pruning young gooseberry and currant 
bushes, let those designed for standards be pruned to 
a clean single stem, eight, ten, or twelve inches; and 
being careful to retain a requisite supply of the best 
young shoots properly situated above, to form the 
head accordingly, cut out the irregular and ill-placed; 
and the retained proper shoots may in some be mode- 
rately shortened, especially such as run away strag- 
gling from the rest; and any proper shoots advancing 
below, may be permitted to remain entire till ad- 
vanced equal with the others above, &c. that the 
whole may come on as equally as possible, to form a 
regular head. ' 

Currants and gooseberries trained against walls, 
palings, trellises, &c. should also have a necessary 
pruning and regulation in the general branches, or as 
may be required, cutting out the superabundant and 
irregular placed shoots of last summer, or any casual 
or too crowding and disorderly growing older branch- 
es, or such as appear unfruitful, or any of a worn out 
or decayed state, and all dead wood; retaining young 
shoots advancing from below, and in the most vacant 
parts, shortened more or less, or left entire, according 
to room for extending them; and train the general 
branches, &c. three or four, to five or six inches dis- 
tance —MeMahon. 


(From the New York Farmer.) 
SWEET AND SOUR APPLES. 


Mr. Bradley mentions an apple whch was sweet 
and boiled soft on one side, and sour and boiled hard 
on the other, (Treatise on Gardening) and the late 
John Jay, of New York, notices another sweet on 
one side and sour on the other.—( Comm. Board Agric. 
vol. i. p. 362.) Ican relate a third case of a similar 
nature. The late Levi Hollingsworth, merchant, 
who resided for more than sixty years in Philadelphia, 
and was a man of the highest integrity, informed me, 
several years since, that when he was a boy, living 
at Elkton in Maryland, there was a full grown apple 
tree, the fruit of which was sweet on one side and 
sour on the other; on the same limb there grew apples 
quite insipid, others sweet, and others sour. He 
mentioned the fact as of his own knowledge to a club 
of literary gentlemen, who met ata public house once 
a week to discuss useful subjects, in the year 1762, 
in Philadelphia; but the doctrine of the marriage of 
plants was not familiar to them, and the fact was 
doubted. This so mortified him, that he went down 
to Elkton, in company with the late Mr. Samuel 
Nicholas, who was a respectable citizen, and brought 
away several of the apples to the club. Mr. Hol- 
linBeworth assured me that the tree had — 


Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1829. 


SETTING ‘THE TOKAY GRAPE. 

I have for the last seven years prac‘ised the fol- 
lowing method of setting the Tokay Grape with the 
most perfect success:—before the vines come into 
flower, I keep them in a temperature of from 70° to 
75%; and as I see the first opening of the flower, I 

dually lower the temperature to 60° or 65°, dnd 
rd that they set freely, and as well as the Ham- 
burgh, and other free setting kinds.—JV. Y. Far. 





(From the New York Farmer.) 
Apples AND PEARS ON THE SAME TREE. 


«Mr. John Gage of Upton Union, a few years ago, 
rafted a pear upon an apple scion in his garden. 
hen it grew up so as to begin to bear, it bore for 
two years very excellent pears. The third and 
fourth years its leaves, which formerly were those of 
a pear tree, changed, by degrees, to those of an apple 
tree. The fifth year, and ever since, it has borne 
excellent apples. ‘This has been related to me by at 
least fifty of the most respectable men on the spot, 
who personally knew it to be true.” (Job Johnson, 
in Long Island Patriot.) J. M. Philadelphia, Sept. 
7, 1829. Unquestionably an error in the observer; 
the scion in all probability never united properly, and 
a shoot from the stock was mistaken for it. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
THE HONEY BEE. 
Tuomas G. Fessenpven, Esq.— 


Dear Sir,—Among the whole tribe of insects no 
one has, from remote antiquity, arrested the attention 
of naturalists and philosophical investigators with 
deeper interest than the honey bee. It will never- 
theless, be conceded that we are yet deficient in our 
knowledge, in many points of their true character 
and peculiar system of economy, nor can our inqui- 
ries be fully satisfied, till we can learn to distinguish 
the precise line between mind and matter, or intelli- 
gence and unerring instinct. Having devoted a por- 
tion of my latter years to this recondite but pleasing 
subject, 1 have found a gratifying resource in a cor- 
respondence with intelligent apiarians, distinguished 
for both theoretical and practical knowledge. 

Presuming that the following correspondence will 
prove interesting, or at least amusing to many of 
your readers, I present it for insertion in your very 
valuable vehicle of intelligence, and subscribe myself, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James THaTcHER. 


Copy of a letter from Jerome V. C. Smith, M. D. 
to Doctor Thatcher, dated, Quarantine Ground, 
Port of Boston, August 3, 1830. 


Dear Sir,—By the promptitude of our friend, 
Robert Treat Paine, Esq. who is destined to be the 
American astronomer, your note of the 28th July, 
came to hand yesterday. [am wondering how he 
could abstract himself long enough from the society 
of the stars, to interest you with a history of my 
apiary. 

By the nature of your inquiries, I am fearful you 
suppose me much better acquainted with the natural 
history of the bee, than I really am, and more philo- 
sophical in my investigations, than in the sequel, I 
may deserve credit for. 

Placed, as I am, on a small island, Quarantine, ex- 
cluded by the nature of hospita) duties, from all ap-- 
preciable society, I have actually been obliged to seek 
rational enjoyment and happiness, in the contempla- 
tion of the structure and habits of every insect and 
creeping thing that happens to make its appearance: 
the moment my interest was excited, I found that it 
would never do to depend on such precarious sup- 
plies. Believing there was much more to be known 
of the bee than has been discovered, and, withal, 
hoping for a supply of subjects, I purchased a hive, 
in Dorchester, in the spring of 1827, at the price of 
eight dollars. The hive was a pine box, about nine 
inches deep and fourteen or fifteen inches square. 
Through the top of this box, was an aperture, per- 
haps two inches in diameter, over which a second 
box, precisely like the first, only smaller by several 
inches, was placed. The servant who went for 
them said that the lower box, with its contents, 





weighed forty pounds,—and, therefore, was 
nounced by the seller, an excellent hive. In truth] 
suspect it was a small kingdom, thinly inhabited, 
sufiering from the evils of an exhausted treasury, 
Perhaps you may grow weary of this detailed his 
tory of one hive; but in giving you the whole matty 


at once, there will be no danger of being surfeited by} 


a future repetition of the same story. Well, afte 
being placed on the head of a barrel, in the course ¢ 
two days, they commenced operations by searchi 
all the miserable little flowers that had appeared. 


was so apparent that they could not procure foo} 


enough, that a piece of old comb was filled with ho. 
ney, on both sides, and laid in the lower box, be 
tween their empty combs and the floor. 
tion of the island keeper, who was in the habit of 


frequently looking at them, by raising the box, wa! 


soon excited by observing that the bees had raised the 
horizontal bit of comb, to an inclined plane, by build. 
ing a column of wax under one end of it, so tha 
they were enabled with ease, to get at the honey, 
which, by the way, was old and adhesive, in all the 
cells on the underside. A larger piece of cld comb, 
charged, with reference to their mechanical skill jp 
raising a great weight, to such a comparative height, 
was now placed inside, and elevated on a column, as in 
the first instance, before we were aware of their 
readiness to commence the undertaking. Whether 
they took portions of their own empty comb, a 
pared the foreign bit, to construct the prop, we were 
not critical to determine. Flowers were now be 
ginning to appear in the garden, where the hive was 
conveyed one evening, to a temporary house, about 
thirty rods from their first locality, on the island. By 
accident it was discovered, that, instead of returning 
to the hive, after the labors of the ensuing day, they 
were clustering together, towards nightfall, on a tuft 
of grass, nearly on the spot were the barrel stood. We 
roused them, repeatedly, vainly hoping they would 
go to the hive, but the effort was unavailing, as they 
would join the nucleus ina very few minutes. On 
viewing the hive, there appeared to be a respectable 
number there;—the guard were on their posts, at the 
entrance;—and on the whole, the usual order and dis- 
cipline appeared uninterrupted. Where was the 
queen at this crisis? Was she at the hive or on the 
grass:—or had a royal princess escaped from confine 
ment, and were a part of the subjects following her 
destiny? Fearing a total loss of those on the grass; 
and soon too, as a heavy mist was falling, the island 
keeper took a large earthen vessel from the hospital, 
and waiting till they were comparatively quiet, took 
them up by handfuls into the pot, and poured them 
into their domicil. He was stung in only one place, 
by pressing one betwixt his arm and sleeve. No ex- 
traordinary commotion resulted from carrying back 
the fugitives, nor was there any subsequent excite- 
ment or turmoil, within or without, that was extra- 
ordinary. 

Several times,a heavy piece of comb, charged 
with honey, was laid over the hole, which communi- 
cated with the upper box, and as readily moved ot 
raised, that it might be searched, as when placed 
entirely within their habitation. 

On the 15th of June, 1 placed over the aperture, 
a glass hive, shaped. much like an inflated bladder, 
capable of holding nearly three pecks of grain. It 
was blown of pure flint glass, very clear and thick. 
Indeed, it resembles a balloon, more than any thi 
else. Near the top, is a ventilator, like the mouth 
a phial,in which a cork is sometimes kept. Sus 
pended from the centre, is an ash rod, three quarters 
of an inch square, reaching within six inches of the 
hole, through which the bees pass from the old box. 
On this, are three cross bars, reaching laterally, 
within two inches of the glass walls. The globe is 
not set flat on the top of the old hive, on the contra- 
ry, it stands on several little blocks, half an inch 
high, so that the bees can pass and repass freely, un 


der the edge of the glass, in various directions, to 
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wards the walls of the wooden, tight, iron-bound 


- had about three thousand,—very little progress was 








case, Which encloses the glass. In the sides of the 
latter, are doors, through which, at leisure, I can in- 
spect the bees, at all their working points. Standing 
within a little building, in one corner of the door- 

ard, which, from the circumstance of having a 
dome, an arched door-way anda few pillars, is de- 
nominated the temple of industry, I have made such, 
observations, from time to time, as are now presented 


“" Of the Industry of the Bee.—‘Many hands,” 
says the proverb, ‘make light work,” this is true in 
relation to a hive of bees. When my hive, in 1827, 


made; some old comb was repaired, but a very little 
constructed. ‘They were constantly endeavoring to 
rear the young—feeding them with all the honey 
they could procure. Having been presented with 
some Havana honey, of bad quality, they were fed 
with it plentifully. Such a seasouable supply ena- 
bled them to rear a supply of laborers. In the spring 
ef 1828, although almost destitute of honey, they 
commenced a small mound of comb, at the side of 
the hole, on the upper side, within the glass bell. 
The question at once arose, in my mind, whether 
there were a class of bees, that were architects ex- 
clusively, as it was certain, the season before, no 
building was done; but since the addition of new 
members to the sovereignty, new comb was being 
constructed, though there was no necessity for it, as 
there were, to all appearance, empty cells enough to 
store all the honey that might be collected during the 
season. I marked those bees, on the head, with a 
brush, dipped in whitewash, as they were sticking 
the little pellets of wax together, on the borders of 
the new comb. By long, and sometimes, tiresome 
observation, I found those masons kept on the founda- 
tion, day after day, and that they labored only a very 
small part of the -time. It would seem that they 
were sometimes waiting for mortar; and at others, 
when it was deposited by carriers, close to where it 
was required, they were in no hurry to use it. Ap- 
parently examining the work, two bees would acci- 
dentally meet, and were they not interrupted by any 
order from a superior, would dress each other’s limbs, 
wings, feelers, &c. precisely as cattle in a field will 
lick each other’s head and ears. This is very com- 
mon: I have seen them dress each other in this way, 
a whole hour; and I have also, seen them quit, in- 
stantly, as though commanded, and resume their 
work. ‘The honey gatherers seem at times to skulk 
about the hive, as though they were unwilling to go 
abroad; sometimes, a numerous body of them, wan- 
dering over the cells, are suddenly driven out, and 
the front of the hive presents a very sudden activity. 
I am induced to suppose they want urging, and per- 
haps punishment, at times, to complete their task.— 
How is it, that we see an apparently healthy bee 
dragged out of the hive, dead, occasionally? Are 
they put to death for refractory conduct? 

2. Government.—Notwithstanding an extraordina- 
ry attention to the construction of the-glass, which 
magnifies the bees considerably where it is most con- 
vex, I never have discovered the least clue to the 
mode of government. A peculiar noise like the 
singing of a cricket, is sometimes heard, deep in the 
centre of the hive, but there are no indications of 
particular attention, on the part of the bee. Is this 
made by the queen? On the whole, I have conclud- 
ed that it must be by a young one, freeing itself from 
the cell and trying its wings. ‘That there is a pecu- 
liar discipline, is beyond ail manner of doubt. Cer- 
tain it is, that those that gather honey, after they 
have deposited, are not allowed to taste it—On a 
rainy day, when all were at home, I often observed 
them travelling over the pots, looking at one, feeling 
the depth of another, &c. but the moment they thrust 
their proboscis towards the honey, as though they 
were about tasting it, they are oftener driven away, 


otherwise. There are watchmen every where, and 
this I infer from marking them:—finding them a long 
time near one spot, unengaged, and occasionally 
sipping the honey fearlessly, as they go their rounds. 
In the warm season, there has always been a sen- 
try, but more commonly four, at the entrance of the 
hive. Their heads are inward, while their wings, in 
the most rapid motion, seem to imply that those in- 
side know they are securely guarded, as long as the 
hummingcontinues. When they have been forced from 
their position, many make their appearance; and I have 
seen them run over the whole front, as though anxious 
to ascertain the difficulty. As the cold weather ap- 
proaches, the guard disappears, as insects and other 
enemies, attracted by the odour of the honey, are no 
longer feared. I think the government generally, and 
certainly all special commands, are first made and pro- 
pagated by the appropriate officers, by striking the 
horny tip of the tail on the hive or comb—so that a 
tremor, differently modified, gives a general as well 
as instantaneous information, which every bee not only 
perfectly understands, but quietly obeys. 

8. Contrivance.—A very large spider got within 
the glass bell, just as the mound had been commenc- 
ed. The bees left their work to pursue the common 
enemy, but did not overtake him, as he succeeded in 
climbing up the glass much better than they. Hav- 
ing made, en masse, a thousand attempts, but falling 
back before reaching the intruder, they turned their 
attention to raising a pillar by which they might 
reach him. In two days the column of small diame- 
ter, was six inches high, so that they could step to 
the bar before mentioned suspended from the centre. 
Mounting this in astonishing numbers, he was forced 
to take to the glass again. Being within two inches, 
though losing their foot-hold and falling to the bot- 
tom, constantly, their progress was @#uch as to alarm 
the spider exceedingly. I watched the approaching 
conflict with intense interest; when lo! the spider 
eased himself down on a cord, of his own manufac- 
turing, just as the bees were on the point of seizing 
him. ‘Thus, securely suspended midway, betwixt 
the central pillar and the side of the glass on a sin- 
gle thread, perhaps a foot in length, I was obliged to 
leave him. On the following day, the spider still 
kept at the end of the rope,though the bees were 
trying by a variety of schemes to get at him. I 
wondered they did not fly at him, as there was room 
enough to use their wings. To my regret, in the 
course of that day, the spider was missing, and pro- 
bably despatched in torture. 

Turning an arch of wax like an oven over an ene- 
my, and removing the offender, whenever dead, is 
resorted to occasionally. 

4. Disgorging Honey.—It is generally admitted I 
believe, that the bee swallows the honey, and that it 
is disgorged into the pot, by some kind of effort. 
Probably by being mixed with the peculiar secretion 
of the organ, the quality, if not the quantity of the 
honey is changed. In fact, this must be the case, as 
direct experiment shows, by feeding a hive on West 
India honey. A single bee, might carry from the 
mouth to the interior two or three .teaspoonfuls in a 
day. ‘Three large coffee saucers have been repeated- 
ly conveyed into the hive in six hours. This very 
day, (August $) by way of ascertaining a point, a 
tumbler of honey spread on a plate, by only a small 
part of the whole swarm, was taken in in two hours. 

The contrivance by which the process of disgorg- 
ing is effected is so simple, and withal so admirable, 
that it must interest the students of nature. Inde- 
pendent of muscular action, a complete collapse of 
the sack, takes place—by a pressure, beginning at 
the fundus, and gradually propagated towards the 
zsophagus or swallow, this is accomplished by a se- 
ries of air begs, of i lar shapes, surrounding the 
reservoir. hen the bee desires to deposit the ho- 
ney, by elevating the wings, and commencing a ver- 


tends the air cells, and thus effectually forces the re- 
servoir. I have procured a variety of those air bags 
on a scale of two feet, that their shape might be seen 
and their function understood. 

5. Food.—My experience leads me to suppose that 
the bee can extract honey from almost any flowers 
with impunity. An abundance of stramonium grows 
on this island, which it would be a task to destroy, 
and on which they undoubtedly feed. I am not con- 
scious that the quality of the honey is injured in the 
least; all my attempts to feed them on buckwheat 
flowers have failed: perhaps the salt spray injures the 
blossoms for their use. Catnip blossoms they delight 
in: currant blossoms and the flower of a large kind 
of bean, called by the gardener, English coffee or 
Windsor bean, are sought for with avidity. From 
the dandelion they collect, at this place, the princi- 
pal part of the material for comb. From the cedar 
posts, they seem to procure something, of material 
consequence. The sunflower probably yields a quan- 
tity of the yellow dust with which we see them load 
their thighs. Being rather coarse, they do not seek 
it, if other floweis abound. 

Were I a farmer, [ should certainly cultivate a 
field of catnip solely for the bees, fully believing it 
gives off in a warm summer, a good deal of saccha- 
rine matter, besides imparting a delightful flavor to 
that with which it is mixed. 

6. The en.—I am in doubt what to say of 
the queen: perhaps I may have been deceived in sup- 
posing her before me; and on the other hand she 
might have gone in state, without my knowledge. 
Notwithstanding all that writers say of the queen, I 
am beginning to be sceptical; in fact I am much dis- 
posed to question the existence of such a ruler. My 
hive must have exhibited her were she among her 
subjects. Were it not absolutely rude towards those 
learned entomologists who have gained such distinc- 
tion in the world, by unfolding the political condi- 
tion of a bee hive,I should say the queen was an 
imaginary despot. I am unwilling at present, to 
communicate my theory, lest it should be incorrect. 
7. The Young.—From a series of examinations, I 
am led to suppose that an egg is deposited in every 
cell of honey, throughout the. hive; how or why it 
begins to increase in size, excepting it be by the in- 
creased temperature of the air, I will not pretend 
tosay. ‘That the temperature varies, is well known: 
in some of the coldest days in March and April last, 
the mercury would rise to summer heat. It is soon 
known, when the maggot requires material attention. 
About the last of June, such broad sheets of comb, 
having a maggot, just discernible, at the bottom, 
were so conspicuous, that I used to importune gentle- 
men to witness the process of feeding them. The 
bee extended its proboscis quite deep, till, as nearly 
as could be ascertained, the brush, charged, probably 
with its appropriate nourishment, touched its mouth. 
A slight motion, observable in the worm, was taken 
to be the evidence of its feeding. The cells, too, 
were kept’ most perfectly clean; we judged they 
were fed about once in twenty-four hours. By the 
25th of July, past, they were generally full grown, 
and by degrees, emerged from their birth place to 
mingle with the others, 

8. Drones.—I scarcely know what answer to give 
to your question relative to the drones. 1 have never 
witn a general massacre: those cruel executions, 
where two or three are forced from the hives at a 
time, and stung till they die, have been noticed re- 
peatedly. How do you explain the following ac- 
count?—Just as the young ones had arrived to a size, 
that completely filled the cell, they were killed by 
hundreds. Perhaps a gill, large, white and plump, 
with folded wings, were drawn out on the lighting 
board, in one night last week. ‘This morning, I dis - 
covered about thirty more, and perhaps a pint may 
have been dropped in the vicinity. Just as they had 





micular motion, that is, a to and fro working of the 





by an invisible something, before succeeding, than 


rings of the body, the air enters the spiracula, dis- 


attained a growth which required the unceasing care 
of their nurses, they have been slain without mercy. 
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Are these young drones? 1 have fancied they 
were. 

9. The Moth—About two hours before your letter 
was brought, while examining the mouth of the hive, 
a bee-moth lighted on the edge of a plate, where the 
bees had been feeding. It was chased one side re- 
peatedly, but not taking the hint, a bee finally seized 
it by the head and fell with it to the ground. It was 
stung repeatedly; but when the bee left it, though 
. alive, it appeared badly injured. A little servant girl 

standing by, wondering, I suppose, how the conflict 
could interest me, killed the moth with a stone. An 
empty long neck bottle, with a little honey at the 
bottom, placed close to the hive, at night, when the 
bees are within door, is a capital trap. Though bot- 
tles full may be so taken, their number seems undi- 
minished. Iam inclined to suspect the odour of the 
honey collects them, and that they cannot injure the 
bee in any other way than by stealing his goods, or 
occasionally dropping an egg in a honey cell. Un- 
commonly large worms are sometimes dragged out, 
dead,—which we have supposed to be the moth,— 
killed as soon as its true character is developed. 

I was much interested in your work on bees—loan- 
ed me by my friend Mr. Porter, Editor of the Ame- 
rican Traveller. 

Finally, you ask me whether I derive a profit from 
the culture of bees? The fact is, the idea of profit 
never occured to me; my first and present object, is 
to study them.—My hive is now very large, and per- 
fectly full,—having never swarmed—whenever they 
exhibit indications of it, I propose to insert another 
box, to give them room. In this way, I hope to have 
a formidable hive. It has been thought that it now 
contains upwards of two hundred pounds, and so 
packed with beautiful flakes of pure, white comb, in- 
tersected by roads and paths, that every one, unac- 
quainted with the peculiar, instinctive habits of the 
bee, views it asa great curiosity. The additional 
convenience now contemplated, is a glass flour, to 
enable me to look upward, with a light at the top; I 
—S some insight into their out-of-sight economy. 

ithout reference to theories, or, indeed the facts 
of writers, | have given you the results of my per- 
sonal observations. If I have been deceived, you 
will be able to make the corrections. It would give 
me great pleasure to add something to the stock of 
general knowledge, relative to the cultivation of bees, 
as a source of profit, but at present, my locality for- 
bids an experiment. 

Very respectfully and obediently, yours, 

Jerome V. C. Smita. 

James Thacher, M. D 





MISCHLLANZEOUS. 





(From the New York Evening Post.) 
THE BUCKWHEAT CAKE. 
“But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower 
Glistening with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor gratetul evening, without thee is sweet!” 
O thou! that on the top of Pindus sitt’st, 
And with the ravishing music of thy lyre 
Dost svothe the immortals, while thy influence sweet 
Earth’s favored bards confess, be present now; 
Breathe through my soul, inspire thyself my song, 
And upward bear me in the adventurous flight, 
To the resistless theme—the BUCKWHEAT CAKE! 


Let others sing of the bright golden ear 
Whose farinaceous treasures, by nice art 
And slight of hand, with store of milk and eggs 
Found into pancakes of an ample round, 
Might please an epicure—and homebred bards 
Eamptured descant on the tasselled maize 
Worn in the bosom of the Indian maid, 
Who taught te make the hoe-cake, (dainty fare, 


When buttered well!) 1 envy not their joys. 
How easier of digestion, dearer far, 
And grateful too, beyond compare, the cake 
All other cakes above, queen of the whole, 
And triumph of the culinary art— 
The buckwheat cake! my passion when a boy, 
And still the object of intensest love— 
Love lasting, full to overflowing, though 
Unsated yet. My benison on thee, 
Thou glorious plant! that, in life’s gloomy wane, 
Not only yieldest me the lively taste, 
But furnishest the means of happiness; 
Nay, more: for I possess in thee; at least, 
One source of joy beyond the reach of fate. 
Thou, when the sun “pours down his sultry wrath,” 
Scorching the earth and withering every flower, 
Unlock’st thy fragrant cells, and load’st the air 
With perfumes, ever pleasing to the sense: 
But when brown Autumn sweeps along the glebe, 
Gathering the hoar-frost in her rustling train, 
Thou captivat’st my heart! fur then thou look’st 
Of a rich purple tint, the sign most sure 
That nature has performed her kindly task, 
Leaving the husbandman to sum his wealth, 
And thank the bounteous gods. O now be wise 
Ye swains, and use the scythe most gently; else 
The grain, plump and well-ripened, breaks the tie 
Which slightly binds it to the parent stalk, 
And falls in rattling showers upon the ground, 
Mocking your future toil; or, mingled straight 
With earth, lies buried there, with all the hopes 
Of disappointed man! Soon as the scythe 
Hath done its work, let the rake follow slow, 
With caution, gathering up into a swarth 
The lusty corn, which the prompt teamster next, 
Or to the barn-floor clean transports, or heaps 
Remorseless on the ground, there to be threshed— 
Dull work, and most unmusical the flail! 
And yet, if well prepared and beaten hard, 
The earth affords a substitute not mean 
For the more polished plank; and they who boast 
The texture of their meal (the sober race 
That claim a peaceful founder for their state,— 
Title worth all the kingdoms of the world!) 
Do most affect the practice. "Tis a point, 
Therefore, I will not here debate: enough 
For me, if, when enveloped in a cloud 
Of steam, hot from the griddle, I perceive 
On tasting, no rude mixture in the cake, 
Gravel, or sandy particle, to the ear 
Even painful, and most fearful in effect. 
For should the jaws in sudden contact meet, 
The while, within a luscious morsel hid, 
Some pebble comes between, lo! as the gates 
Of hell, they “grate harsh thunder!” and the man 
Aghast, writhing with pain, the table spurns, 
And looks with loathing on the rich repast. 

But now, his garners full, and the sharp air 
And fancy keener still, the appetite 
Inspiriting, to the mill, perched near some crag 
Down which the foamy torrent rushes loud, 
The farmer bears his grist. And here an art 
But late discovered, must not be forgot; 
For the white substance dense which is concealed 
Within the husk, and which by process, quick 
As simple, is transfurmed to meal, must first 
Be clean divested of its sombre coat: 
The which effected, tween the whizzing stones 
The kernel beauteous descends, and swift, 
To dust impalpable reduced, comes out 
In whitened clouds. Let not the secret, thus 
Divulged, be lost on you, ye delicate! 
Unless, in sooth, convinced ye should prefer 
A sprinkling of the bran; for ’tis alleged 
By some that this a higher zest confers. 
Who shall decide? Knowledge exact I may 
‘Not beast, nor epicurean skill; but if 
I am to be the umpire, then I say, 
As did the Baratarian king, of sleep,— 





My blessings on the man who first: the art 





; . . . 
Divine invented! Yes, let the pure flour 


Be like the driven snow, bright to the eye 

And unadulterate. So jovial sons 

Of Bacchus, ere they drink, lift high the glass 
To view the sparkling nectar, then quick toss 
The clear, unsullied draught. But is there aught 
In the inebriate cup, to be compared 

To the sou] ravishing object uf my love, 

‘The buckwheat cake? Let those who chvose, stil] quaff 
The madd’ning juice, and in their height of bliss, 
Believe that such, she of the laughing eye 

And lip of rose, celestial Hope, deals out 

Among the gods! but O, ye powers divine! 

if e’er ye listen to a mortal’s prayer, 

Still give me my ambrosia. ‘This confers 

No pains arthritic, racking every joint, 

But leaves the body healthful, and the mind 
Serene and imperturbed. A nicer art 

Than all remains but to be taught; but dare 

I venture on the theme? Ye Momus tribes, 
Who laugh e’en Wisdom into scorn,—and ye, 
Authoritative dames, who wave on high 

Your sceptre spit, away! and let the nymph 
Whose smiles betoken pleasure in the task, 

(If task it be,) bring forth the polished jar; 

Ur, wanting such, one of a humblor sort, 
Earthen, but smooth within—although nor gold 
Nor silver vase, like those once used, in times 
Remote, by the meek children of the sun, 

(Ere tyrant Spain had steeped their land in gore,) - 
Were of too costly fabric. But at once, 
Obedient to the precepts of the muse, 

Pour in the tepid stream, but not too hot, 

And pure as water from Castalian spring. 

Yet interdicts she not the balmy tide 

Which flows from the full udder, if preferred: 
This, in the baking, o’er the luscious cake 
Diffuses a warm golden hue—but that 

Frugality commends and taste approves; 
‘Though if a portion reasonable of milk 

Should be infused, no harm can thence ensue. 
Let salt impregnate next the liquid mass; 

And then, into the deep, capacious urn, 

With dext’rous hand, sift slow the precious dust, 
Stirring, meanwhile, with paddle firmly held, 
The thickening fluid. Sage Discretion here 

Can best determine the consistence fit, 

Nor thin, nor yet too thick. Last add the barm— 
The living spirit which throughout the whole 
Shall quickly circulate, and airy, light, 

Bear upward by degrees the body dull. 


Be prudent now, nor let the appetite, 
Too keen, urge forward the last act of all. 
Time, it is true, may move with languid wing, 
And the impatient soul demand the cake 
Delicious; yet would } advise to bear 
A transient ill, ard wait the award of fate: 
The sluggish mass must be indulged, till, waked 
By the ethereal spirit, it shall mount 
From its dark cell, and court the upper air; 
For, baked too soon, the cake, compact and hard, 
To the dissolved butter, entrance free 
Denies, while disappointment and disgust 
Prey on the heart. Nor, O, do thou neglect 
The auspicious moment! Thee, nor business then 
Most urgent claim, nor love the while engross! 
For, ever to the skies aspiring still, 
The fluid vivified anon ascends, 
Disdains all bound, and o’er the vase’s side 
Flows awful! till, too late admonished, thou 
Shalt frantic see the miserable waste, 
And, in the acid mass within, perceive 
Thy hopes all frustrate. Thus Vesuvius, in 
Some angry hour, mid flames and black’ning smoke, 
From his infuriate crater pours profuse 
The fiery lava—deluging the plains, 
Burying in his course, cities and towns, 
And fairest works of art! But, to avert 


Catastrophe 80 dire, the griddle now, 
Like steely buckler of the heroic age, 
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[Illustrious use designed,) make ready quick 
Rubbed o’er the surface hot, a little sand 

Will not be useless: this all particles 

Of dirt or of the former batch removes, 

And renders easy the important work. 

To gracefully reverse the half baked cake 

With like intent, the porker’s salted rind, 
Moved to and fro, must lubricate the whole; 
And this performed, let the white batter stream 
Upon the disk opaque, till, silvered o’er, 

Like Cynthia’s, it enchants the thoughtful soul. 
Impatient of control, the liquid spreads, 

And, as it spreads, a thousand globules rise 
Sparkling, but, like the bubble joy, soon burst 
And disappear. Ah, seize the occasion fair, 
Nor hesitate too long to turn the cake; 

Which, of a truth, unsightly else must look, 
And to the experienced, nicer palate prove, 
Distasteful. See! tis done, and now, O now 
The precious batch! spongy, and soft, and browa— 
Exhaling, as it comes, a vapor bland! 

And with thee bring the butter, too, my boy, 
Not rancid, fit for appetite alone, 

Of coarsest gust, but delicate and firm, 

And golden like the morn. Yet one thing more— 
The Figuid amber which, untired, the bee 

From many a flower distils for thankless man; 
For man, who, when his services are o’er, 

The little glad purveyor of his board 
Remorseless kills. But to the glorious feast! 

Ye gods! from your Olympian heights descend, 
And share with me what ye, yourselves, shall own 
That, indeed, 

May haply give a zest to social mirth, 

And, with the alternate cup, exhilarate 

The sons of heaven; but my nepenthe rare 

Not only cheers the heart, but from the breast 
Care, grief, and every nameless ill dispels— 
Yielding a foretaste of immortal joys! 








WOOL. 


The Boston Courier makes the following remarks 
upon the article of wool. 

Sales of more than 100,000 pounds of fleece and 
pulled wools have been made during the last ten days. 
Prices of fleeces are fully maintained, and the quanti- 
ty of this description of woot in our markets, is smal- 
ler than we have before known it for many months. 
Pulled wools are more abundant, although there is no 
overstock of this article; sales of No. 1. Lambs, have 
been made during the week, at 56c. $ months. 
There have been no addition to the former stock of 
domestic wool. The Logan from London arrived 
yesterday, brought 21 bags of foreign wool. Ac- 
counts from London of November 30, state that the 
wool trade was not so active as it had been, and that 


some descriptions of the fureign article, had declined 
from 1d to $d per Ib. 


PRETTY WOMEN. 


_ “OF all other views,@ man may, in time, grow 
tired; but in the countenance of women, there is a 
variety which sets weariness at defiance.”—The di- 
vine right of beauty, says Junius, is the only divine 
tight an Englishman can acknowledge, and a pretty 
woman the only tyrant he is not authorized to resist. 


The fullowing toast was given by Judge Fiske, at 
the late celebration of the anniversary of the Charles- 
ton Forensic Club: 

The Lawyer’s Declaration— 

Fee simple and a simple fee, 
And all the fees in tail, 

Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees, Fx-male. 





Bartmore, Fripay, Jan. 21, 1831. 





AcricutturaL ImprovemMent.—Among the va- 
rious plans for improving the agriculture of this 
country that have been suggested or adopted, we 
have seen none so efficient and so feasible as would 
be properly organised Boards of Agriculture, establish- 
ed and supported by state authority. Agricultural 
societies, instituted and supported by individuals, are 
most powerful engines; they have done much, and 
are capable of doing much more. But they want 
several attributes, absolutely necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the great object in view. They lack 
permanency—they are dependent upon the caprice of 
individuals for support, upon the public spirit of indi- 
viduals for energy, and upon the industry of individu- 
als for efficiency;—all which being gratuitously be- 
stowed, must, in the nature of things, make their very 
existence ephemeral; for even the most patriotic will 
tire even in well doing in the course of time. They 
lack the means—they are dependent upon individual 
contributions, for even the small amount of which 
they can boast in their treasury; and of course they 
can do but very little of the good of which the state 
of agriculture is susceptible. For the means and in- 
dustry necessary to carry on their patriotic labours, all 
agricultural societies are indebted to a few active 
members; and these cannot be expected to continue 
such contributions very long. Hence, after a few 
years of usefulness, we see the most efficient socie- 
ties begin to halt and ultimately to vanish. They 
lack that sense of individual responsibility, that spur 
to the flagging nag, absolutely necessary to the effi- 
ciency of all public services, to keep moving onward 
at times when individual propensities would lead 
them to idleness and the indulgence of ease. If it 
were a state Board of Agriculture, the officers and 
managers would have stated and specific duties to 
perform, which must be performed; and thus they 
would be permanent in duration and efficient in their 
operations; the funds would be provided from the 
state treasury, and thus there would be no deficiency; 
there would be a responsibility attached to the con- 
cern, which would ensure a regular and faithful per- 
formance of the duties. ‘Ihe plan of such an institu- 
tion might be in its details the same as that of common 
societies, and differ in no other respect than in that of 
its being a state concern, managed by regularly a 
poiuted officers and supported by public.funds. We 
are aware that objection will be made to the patronis- 
ing of one interest with the funds of all; but, without 
admitting the soundness of the objection, even that 
might be obviated by collecting the sum necessary 
from the agricultural interest exclusively by way of a 
tax. But it is believed to be an error, that the in- 
terests of agriculture are exclusively confined to those 
engaged in it. There is no grade or profession of 
human life, that is not directly interested in the 
prosperity of agriculture, and hence it may be said to 
be the universal interest, and all other professions 
sub-interests. Agriculture can support itself inde- 
pendently of any other interest, while all other pro- 
fessions are dependent upon agriculture for the very 
aliment of their existence. ‘T’hus the appropriation 
of public money to the encouragement of agriculture, 
is not supporting one interest at the expense of others, 
but really patronising the public interest with public 
means. But even if we confine the support of the 
agricultural board to means to be drawn from agzi- 
culturists alone, the plan would be feasible and highly 
beneficial. A tax might be assessed on land and 
stock,—a very smal] one would do,—the proceeds of 
which should constitute a fund for the support of the 
institution. A central Board of Agriculture should 
be appointed, which should manage the conceras of 
the institution, hold annual fairs or exhibitions, award 





premiums and honors, and designate objects for im- 





should be established to examine such objects as could 
not be laid before the central board, award county 
premiums and report to the central board; these should 
also make annual reports of the state of agriculture in 
their respective counties, noting such cases as were 
susceptible of improvement, and such improvements 
as had been effected, with a detail of the operations; 
from which reports, the central board should select 
proper objects for state premiums, and publish such 
parts as they should deem of public interest. Thus 
in the counties, a spirit of emulation would be excited, 
and comparisons of systems and practices would be 
instituted; and at the central exhibition, the results ef 
the system in the several counties would be brought 
together and their several merits tested by comparison 
with their competitors. This would at the same 
time, collect and disseminate all the information ex- 
isting in the state, and stimulate genius and ‘skill to 
their utmost exertion. In this plan, we would have 
the premiums large, but guard them strictly against 
unworthy awards. They should be large, that the 
interest of competitors should be enlisted, and that 
efficient competition should be excited. ‘They should 
be so large that the possessor of a county premium for 
the best managed farm, should consider it worthy of 
preservation in his family, or.an object worthy of ex- 
ertion, and that the possession of a state premium, 
should be considered not only valuable ina pecuniary 
view, but honorable in the highest degree to its pos- 
sessor. 

Of this plan, one of the most important parts would 
be an experimental farm, to be condueted by the cen- 
tral board, and on which all experiments that involved 
pecuniary risk, should be tried; this would make the 
loss light if the experiment failed, and would ensure 
the benefit to the whole agricultural community if it 
succeeded. This farm should be well stocked with 
horses, cattle, and other stock of the best blood, 
from which improved stock should be disseminated 
through the country. It should be the duty of the 
central board to procure every new plant and vegeta- 
ble, and every animal, from foreign countries, that 
might ‘be deemed suitable to the climate and useful, 
and propagate them from the experimental farm. 
This farm should be located in some central part, and 
the annual exhibitions should be held thereon, as well 
as all meetings of the board, and all its transactions. 
from this farm nothing should ever be sold, except 
its surplus agricultural products, and the proceeds of 
these should be added to the agricultural fund. It 
would approach nearer to the perfection of the plan, 
if an experimental farm were also added to it in each 
county, to which improved stock, &c. should be sent 
from the central farm, and thence distributed through 
the counties. This, however, would involve greater 
expense than is contemplated, and than would pro- 
— be at first advisable. 

The only obstacle we are able to discover to this 
plan being carried into effect, is found in the too ge- 
neral hostility evinced by agriculturists themselves 
towards every thing which requires a deviation from 
the old beaten track. Very many of them would not 
only not contribute their small portion of pecuniary 
support to the tom. but would not adopt the improve- 
ments effeeted by it, till forced to do so by absolute 
necessity. These would eae any and every plan, 
no matter how eligible, whieh should have for its ob- 
ject the improvement of their condition. It has been 
asked, why those who have the ability do not reasoa 
with such men, and convinee them of the great ad- 
vantages to be derived from adopting improved sys- 
beak fi The veyed is obvi Th rn 

‘arming,” the press, the only medium throug’ 
which they ean reo is ex from Spo 
houses. ey will neither an agricultural pa- 
per, read it Hs Sm giver them, nor believe in its n- 
tente if by chance they hear it read. We have seen 
old farmers who live not thirty miles from Baltimore 
express astonishment and exhibit marke of utter in- 
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credulity, at being told that there were threshing 
machines that would get out 3 or 400 bushels of 
wheat in a day; straw cutters that would cut 400 or 
500 bushels of straw a day; corn shellers that would 
shell more corn with the assistance of two hands than 
twenty men could by hand, &c. So little did they 
know of what was really going on among the few 
agriculturists who have had the sagacity to perceive 
the absurdity of old practices and the wisdom to 
adopt improved systems, that they were utterly igno- 
rant of the existence of these machines and many 
others of equally old standing. When these men 
were told that they ought to take some agricultural 
paper, their reply was, “we cannot afford it—we 
cannot even now get moncy enough to pay our 
debts”—considering, of course, the money thus ex- 
pended thrown away! If it be remarked, that there 
are not many such farmers in our country, we reply, 
there are too many such. We will venture the as- 
sertion, that out of at least five hundred thousand 
farmers in the United States, there are not ten thou- 
sand who take regularly a professed agricultural pa- 
per. Against the ignorance and prejudices of such 
men the plan proposed would of necessity have to 
contend; and we confess that this obstacle seems al- 
most insuperable. But the greater the darkness the 
more need is there of light, and the greater the evil 
the more necessity for the antidote. If a large por- 
tion of our farmers had already adopted proper sys- 
tems of improvement, and were going on even hand- 
ed with the spirit that is abroad upon the earth, there 
would be no necessity for a plan for ameliorating their 
condition. The state of agriculture just described, 
and it is sincerely believed to be a true picture, is it- 
self the sole cause of the existing necessity for the 
plan above proposed; and, as greater things have 
been accomplished in the course of time, even this 
can be accomplished. All great things have their 
origin in small ones—a single mind first suggests, a 
few elaborate the idea into a system, and thence an 
empire starts into existence. Will not then the few 
highminded agriculturists of the land, take the thing 
in hand, and effect the great object of agricultural 
improvement? All that is wanting is unity of action, 
industry and perseverance, and the object will be ac- 
complished. 

Our agricultural friends are invited to a full and 
free discussion of the above plan, or any other having 
the same object in view, through the medium of our 
columns. As the Farmer has no local interest, the 
plan is not intended for any particular state, but is 
believed to be adapted to the wants of every state in 
the union. Let it be examined, and discussed freely; 
and if any of our correspondents can suggest a better 
one, let us have it—for we indulge no pride of opinion 
on the subject; and our only object being the attainment 
of the end in view, we are entirely indifferent as to 
the mode. 


Prices Current in Boston, Jan. 14. 

Apples, new, bbl. 1.50 a 1.75. Beans, white, bushel, 
-90a 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 8.50 a 8.75; cargo No. 1, 
7.25 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.25 2 6.50. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .11. a.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a 8.; skim- 
med milk,3.a4. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 6.12 a 
6.25; Genesee, 6.25 a 6.50; Rye, best, —-- a——. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .70 a 72; Rye, .75 a.78; Barley .62a .69; Oats 
40 a 42. Hogs-Lard, Ist sort new, lb. 9.00 a 10.00; Pork, 
clear, bbl, 17 a 20; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 14.00; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50a 18.50; Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bu. 1.75 a 2.00 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fow] Meadow, 4.00; Rye Grass, 
——; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top.62 a.75; 
Lucerne, lb..33 a. $8; White Honeysuckle Clover,25a 
.38; Red do. Northern, 10a 11; French Sugar Beet -—— 
Mangel Wurzel ---- Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, 
.60 a 62; do. do unwashed,.35 a.42. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .65 .75; Merino, three fourths washed, 
.52@.58,do. half blood, .48 a.50; do. quarter, 38 a 42. 
Native, washed .$3 a .37; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
50. a 53; do. 2d sort,.42.a.44; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 45 @ 50. 


Prices Current in New York, Jan. 15. 

Beeswax, yellow .19a21. Cotton, New Orleans .11 
a.12; Upland, .9}a .102; Alabama,.10a12. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd..18a.20; Flax 12a 16; Flax, Ame- 
rican, 7a8.—---- Flaxseed, 7 bush. clean —— a—-—— 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 6.124 a ——; Canal .6.25 a 6.50; 
Balt. Hwd. st. 6.25 a——-; Rh’d. city mills 
country, 6.124a——; Alexand’a, 6.00a 6.25; Freder- 
icksburg a 6.00; Petersg, 6.00 a 6.124; Rye Flour, 
4.00 a ——; Indian Meal, per bbi. 3.25 23.50; per hhd. 
14.75 a 15.00. Grain, Wheat, North, a ——; Vir. 
1.20 a 1.25; Rye, North, — a —; Corn, Yel. Nor. .64a 
65; Barley, — a 78; Oats, South and North, .30 a .40; 
Peas, white, dry, 7bu. -. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.75 a 9.00; prime 5.75 a 6.25; 
cargo 4.50 a 4.75; Butter, N. York, 124 .a16;shipping, 
8all; Lard, 84. a.9; Pork, mess bbi, 13.75 a 14.25; 
prime 10.00 a 10.50. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, January 15. 

Bees-waz, yellow .20 2.214; Beans, bushel .100a 1,124 
Beef, mess10. a 10.50, prime § a 8.50, cargo7; Butter, No. 
1,849, No.2, 6.a64; Cotton, New Orleans 124.13; 
Mobile 104 a 12; Tennessee il a 12, Alabama 11 a 
12; Feathers, South. .35a.-—, West. .34a.35; Flar.6 a 
-1. Flour, sup. 6.00 26.124; fine, 5.75 a-Rye 3.75 a 4.00 
Corn meal, bls. 2.95 a —-, hds. 13.50 a 13.75; Flaxseed, 
cask 3 bu. 1.45 a 1.50; Grain, Wheat 1.15 a 1.20 
Rye 60 a 62, Corn ].c. white, 53 a .55,1.c. yellow, 55 
a .56, u. c. round, 60 a 62; Oats .30 a .32; Barley, Pa. 
-15 a .80; do. East. 87 a 90; black-eyed Peas.40a .50, 
Hams, Jersey 11. a 124, Virginia 10a 11, Western.10a 
104. Hemp, 225 a 230; Lard, .84 2.94; Oil, linseed, 80 
a 82. Pork, mess, 13.50 a 13.75, prime 12.00 a —; cargo 
10.00 a —. Rice, 3.— a3.25; Tobacco, Kentucky .34 a .6; 
Vir. .3a.5. 

















FRESH LONDON GARDEN SEEDS. 


The subscriber has just received from London a 
small supply of the very best seeds of the following 
kinds, growth of 1830, and raised by one of the first 
horticulturists in England:— Cabbage, Early York, Early 
George, Wellington, Sugar-loaf, Ox Heart, Bonneuil, 
late German or Dutch, Red Head, curled green Savoy; 
Dutch Asparagus, blood and yellow Beet, Nasturtium, 
Long Red and Yellow Carrot, Solid Celery, Curled 
Endive, Cauliflower, (early and late,) Brocoli, (white 
and purple,) White Dutch Cucumber, Long Green do. 
Windsor Beans, Long Pod do. Prickly Spinach, Early 
Head Lettuce, (several other kinds,) mellons, the best 
kinds known in Europe, Onion, white, pale and deep 
red, Long Parsnip, Curled Parsley, six weeks’ Peas, 
Tomatoes, Early round Turnip, round Dutch yellow 
Turnip, early long rose coloured Radish, early rose 
coloured Turnip Radish, &c.; altogether forming one 
of the most choice assortments of seeds ever imported. 
Those who wish to obtain such seeds for spring plant- 
ing, are advised to send in their orders early. Orders 
to the amount of five dollars can be sent by wagons to 
any part of the western country, and by water to any 
part of the southern states. GIDEON B. SMITH. 
Farmer Office. 

Western Tiller, Cincinnati Liberty Hall, Nashville 
Banner, Richmond Enquirer, Charleston Courier, will 
please publish the above once a week, three weeks. 


— 
DRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, he believes, have never 
been surpassed in any country; and desirous to 
bring them into more general use, he has reduced the 
price $5.—He will also receive orders for THRESH. 
ING MACHINES, constructed on the Spike principle, 
which he believes the best nowin use. Early appli. 
cation should be made by those wishing to procure 
them for the coming season, as it requires time to pro 
ee ange materials; and as machines of this de 
scription built in a hurry seldom give satisfaction; 
has one on hand finished. . _— 
5C_# All communications by mail (post paid) wil 
receive prompt attention. J. S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 West Pratt street, Baltimore, between Hane 
ver and Charles streets. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


BattimorE Market.—The navigation being closed 
by ice there is nothing doing of consequence. The 
wagon price of Howard street flour is $5.624.. For 
city mills flour $5.624 was offered yesterday, but hold. 
ers generally decline selling at that price. There jg 
no wheat in market, and our quotations are merely no 
minal, though they are supposed to be about the rates 
which would be given. Beef continues to improve, 
As there is no wood at the wharves we omit quotations 
—from the yards, oak was selling yesterday at $5. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.00 a 5.00; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.00, 








red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00 a 4.00-——Kentucky, 4.00 28.00. Cuba 14.00, 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 217.00. The inspections of 
the week are 63 hhds. Maryland; and 7 hhds. Ohio— 
total 70 hhds. 

FLour—best white wheat family, $6.50 a 7.00— 
super. Howard-street 5.75 a ——}; city mills, 5.6% 
—Susquehanna, —— a ——; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.3 
Grain; red wheat, 1.10 a4 1.20; white do. 1.20 a 1.90 
Corn, white, 63 a 65-—- yellow 63 4 65-—-new white 
63 a .65--yellow 63 a 65--Rre, .62 4 .-—Oarts, .30 a 3}, 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50a 60-CLovER SEED 6.50 a 7.0 
TimotHyY, 2.004 24.-—OrncHarD Grass, 1.25 a4 1.50— 
Herd’s, -- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374. 1b.—Bar.ey, 6% 
Fiaxseep-— a 1.25—Corron Va. 94 a 104-Lou. 114414 
—Alab..94 a.11—-Tenn..9 a.10—-N. Car. .9a.10-— 
Upland 10 a 11---Wuisxey, hhds Ist p 28 a+; in bbls 
29 a 294—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib. 15 a.16—— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 @.22--three-quarter, .2§ 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 a --; Country, dew-rotted, 5. a.6c.- lb. water 
rotted,.6 a8c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
— a——do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.00 a 4,25- 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.00, a 6.124—-No. 2, 5.50 a5.624-No§ 
3.433 43.50; Bacon hams Balt.cured 10c.——Feathers, 
$4 a 35-Plaster Paris,cargo price per ton, 4.25 a 4.31}, 
ground, 1.374 a—- bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 30.00 a ; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 
28.00; bar, Sus., per ton, 80.00 2 85.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 5.50 a6.25. 








AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED-STORE. 

The Subscriber desires to express his grateful ac- 
knowledgments to a generous public, for their liberal 
patronage,—with assurances, that no exertion on his 
part shall be wanting, in future, to render his estab- 
lishment an advantage to the public, which has been 
considerably increased during the present year. He 
is the only Agent in the city for Gideon Davis, and has 
on hand a full assortment of his improved Patent 
PLOUGHS—the increased demand for which, proves 
the great perfection to which he has brought that 
useful implement; and he is at all times prepared to 
furnish the CASTINGS for said Ploughs, to supply the 
place of those worn out. 

He has also on hand, a variety of Improved 
PLOUGHS suited to the variety of soils; and left- 
handed ploughs—together with a general assortment 
of IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
and wove wire to suit the various purposes for which 





that article is used. The Subscriber's Fatent CYLIN- 


AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
The following persons are authorised to act as Agents 
for the American Farmer in their several places of re 
sidence: 


Boston, 
New-York, J. H. Gourlie, at the Post Office. 
Philadelphia, D.&C. Landreth, Chestnut-st. 


Washington, D.C. P. Thompson. 

Fredericksburg, Va. W. F. Gray, Post Master. 

New Orleans, Wm. McKean. 

Cincinnati, Oh. Th. Henry Yeatman. 

General Agent for the State of Maryland, T. B. Brenan. 

All Postmasters are requested to act as agents 

for the Farmer; they are authorized to retain $1 for 
each new subscriber, and 10 per. cent on all other cok 
lections. 


EDITED BY GIDEON B. SDIITH. 

Published every Friday, (at the old office, basement of Barnum’s Ciy 
hotel,) by 1. IRVINE HITCHCOCK & CO. at Five Dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. 








Printed by John D. Toy, corner of St. Paul and Markct streets, 


4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 6.00 a 8.09; : 
wrappery, suitable fer segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and | 
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John B. Russell, W.E. Farmer Office. 
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ON THE USE OF LEAVES AS MANURE. 
Lucky Hit Farm, near White aad 
Mr. SMITH: Frederick Co. Va. 

As I believe it is the first time I have ever troubled 
you with my signature on any subject pertaining to 
agriculture, other than reports on the improvement of 
sheep or cattle, and your columns now offer so great 
an inducement to thescribbler to touch occasionally on 
some of the most prominent and important points of 
husbandry, I beg leave here to offer you some remarks 
and facts on one of them so intimately connected 
with the production of the suil, and so almost uni- 
versally essential to its improvement and perfection 
as to be interesting to all. [I am almost ashamed to 
say, as it has ever been my doctrine, that all successes, 
and every thing believed to be useful in our way, 
should be communicated to some agricultural paper, 
that the following is an extract from one amongst 
other papers penned for the Farmer, and thrown 
aside for years past, fearing their want of plan and 
brevity would render them unacceptable and trouble- 
some to the former Editor, whose leisure would not 
permit him to separate the wheat from the chaff, so 
multiplied were his concerns, and so deservedly po- 
pular, that it were impossible for him to examine the 
many communications to the Farmer, and have that 
necessary rest and recreation which the soul and 
body require. ‘The exclusive devotion of its present 
Editor to the peculiar interests of the Farmer will 
enable him to classify, and embody such a system of 
agriculture, as will not only meet the views of the 
practical and enquiring reader, but be highly inter- 
esting to the most intelligent—let it be remembered, 
that the American Farmer already is a respectable 
library, and is to be, with the support of the Ameri- 
can public not a little honored by foreign friends, a 
work comprehending a series of facts and information 
in the youthful progress of our republic, to shew our 
posterity some centuries hence that we have not 
been toiling for mere self-aggrandisement; but have 
been labouring with the aid of virtue and science to 
lay the most solid foundation for their glory and hap- 
piness. If it be suggested that a continual repetition 
of agricultural subjects.will tire and be uninteresting, 
a moment’s reflection, will unveil the unnatural and 
ungrateful supposition: taste, interest, and sincere de- 
sites will achieve much by introducing into its theory 
new beauties. Can it possibly be, that our mother 
earth, teeming as she does with vegetable and ani- 
mal creation, with her rich stores reaching into her 
utmost recesses, shall fail to gratify with a boundless 
variety, the most versatile or philosophic mind? 
Original domestic communications will increase and 
improve when it is seen that the American Farmer 
is pursuing a strict line of duty, and sedulously 
avoiding whatever would have a tendency to relax 


- the purest moral habits, or attract the mind from a 


course of industrious or elegant agriculture. I beg 
you will improve, sir, by anticipation, on the recom- 
mendations here intended; I feel myself entirely 
unequal to the task. The materials, composition, and 
application of manure in the plainest practical way, 
but chiefly the great value of leaves as an auxiliary, 
shall occupy our attention for a few moments, divest- 
ed of any abstruse or philosophical reasoning, com- 
monly called theory, and varying with almost every 
writer who gives an opinion. here is scarcely a 
subject on which farmers change oftener and differ 
more than on making and applying manure. One 
advocates in the most obstinate terms this way— 
another that—a third, and fourth, some other mode— 
but we shall follow none of them in their varying 
opinions, but briefly remark that he who dogmatically 
declares there is but one season, or one consistency to 
carry manure on the land, is venturing beyond a pru- 
dent opinion. In the spring, when the | pews mass of 
manure should be hauled on the corn Jand and plough- 
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ed under the furrow, because of its unfermented state 
—it is no reason that the same process should be pur- 
sued in autumn when manures are better decom 
and in a state to harrow in and mix intimately with 
the roughly ploughed wheat lands—the latter mode 
is Most intimately connected with the material most 
abundant for making it, which I shall chiefly dwell 
on. It is often said by the derider of book farming, 
(and be assured, Mr. Editor, I value the polished es- 
sayist without experience as little as any one) that 
you have only to follow the industrious and perse- 
vering in order to complete success—make as much 
muck as you can carry out, and plough in—it is the 
quantity not the skill and manner. We deny the 
position as being too egregiously wrong to go down 
in this age of intellectual improvement and re- 
form. There is nothing more fallacious—ighorance 
mingled with long established error—a most waste- 
ful economy—misusing, and abusing, ; what na- 
ture has provided for her support in renewed efforts 
to produce the plants of the earth, and expects the 
skill and knowledge of man to bring to perfection for 
his own benefit, and her decoration and beauty. One 
half the manure well composed and judiciously 
spread, would be equal in its effects to double the 
quantity illy put together, and unequally disposed of 
in too large and unbroken masses: for instance, 
throw quantities of any kind of straw or corngtalks 4 
on your farm pens too thick to be decomposed in:due 
season; your precious materials will be wasted in 
their removal, and will operate on the soil in the 
most unfarmerlike manner, in entangling the, harrow 
and ploughs, &c. 'e 

On the other hand, if you pen your cattle without 
a due preparation of leaves, straw, &c. there will 
be a filthy and extravagant waste of manure—the 
management of the summer cow pen is more labori- 
ous than that of the winter—but its comparative 
contents cover much more ground advantageously, 
because of its more general decomposition, and con- 
sequent facility to be opened on the surface. The 
great importance of leaves as a manure has frequent- 
ly been alluded to in the Farmer, but never recom- 
mended in such a manner as to furnish serious ground 
for a calculating and practical farmer to go to work— 
the nearest approach by a New England fariaer in 
collecting them for the barn-yard, was by throwing 
them into a tent and thence into the wagon—a plan 
so far removed from efficiency as to damp the enter- 
prise of nine out of ten who would attempt it. I have 
been successfully engaged in converting them into 
manure for several years past, under the feet of 
horses, cattle,sheep, and hogs, and find the following 
prominent reasons preceding others for their use, and 
for the attempt to promulgate this essay. 

Ist. A belief that there is a general neglect of the 
use of leaves as a material for manure. 

2nd. The almost universal use which might be 
made of them. 

$rd. Their importance as a material to keep up a 
system of operations fora seasonable supply of manure. 

4th. Their salutary influence in affording a com- 
fortable bed for all kinds of stock, particularly for 
hogs; freeing them from the mange—and their va- 
luable substitution when straw is scarce for ice- 
houses, &c. 

5th. The importance of their removal from the 
fence corners in case of fire, and to preserve the rails 
from rotting. 

6th. Their qualities as a material for manure, as 
tested by experience in its application generally, but 
particularly in its adaptation to the wheat crop in 
spreading it broadcast on the rough fallow, and har- 
rowing it in before seeding, &c. Some object to the 
use of leaves from the fear of injuring the forests— 
it will be proper to shew why there is no reason for 
such apprehension. If the Scripture truth with re- 
gard to the falling of the tree, was verified in rela- 
tion to the leaf, there might be an argument u in 


it is certainly not the case—the tree lies where it 
falls, but the leaf is driven by the most prevalent 
winds into some deep valley, the lee side of declivi- 
ties, or into the corners of a fence where they moul- 
der into dust, rendering no service to man or beast, 
and benefiting only a portion of soil which may 
never be called into cultivation—but the habit of 
permitting leaves to bank up against fences is highly 
injutious to them, evidently producing premature de- - 
cay. “If by any prudent forethought or arrangement 
the leaves could be detained just where they fall, 
which may in some degree be done by an attention to 
the clearing of a plantation in reference to its alti- 
tude and exposure to the most prevalent winds, their 
‘removal would never be recommended, because it is 
rational to conclude that the forest requiresa return 
of its foliage, however abundant,to keep up a supply of 
food for its powerful growth and absorption, and de- 
tain with greater security the moisture so much to 
Me valued in our dry climates and waving lands; 
but it is enough for us to know here, the undoubted 
fact, that millions of tons of leaves are annually de- 
posited in some place and lost to all intents and pur- 
poses for the want of either a proper knowledge of 
their useful application, or the skill and industry to 
haul them to the farm-pen. Our reason and obser- 
vation would be giver us in vain, our “talent” would 
. be hidden in the earth, if the neglect of some of the 
most apparent opportunities of employing the re- 
sources of nature to advantage were permitted. 

The_ process of supplying the farm-yard with 
leaves is as follows: After designating the ground al- 
ways a prudent distance from the roots of trees, 
which might possibly be injured by their removal, 
rake them up into winrows from eight to ten feet 
wide, then with some kind of plough cultivator, or 
harrow, scarify the earth on each side lightly, the 
width of the leaf-bed; with the back of hand rakes 
shove the loose earth tu the leaves, and with shovels 
cover them an inch or so deep. This operation should 
be performed when the leaves are wet and the earth 
light and loose. This preparation should be made in 
the spring months to an extent of the probable de- 
mands of the farm-pen for the season before you, but 
may be done at any time most convenient to the far- 
mer if the leaves are not too dry. The importance of 
having @ sufficient supply of leaves ahead, is, that 
when thus prepared, they may be transported at any 
time whether wet or dry to the farm-yard, which 
should be done at periods of from four to six weeks 
apart, and spread about six inches deep, as uniforml 
as possible to receive the animal manure—double this 
thickness will not be too much for an early winter 
preparation mingled with straw and cornstalks—in 
the spring the leaves will be incorporated with the 
great mass of manure. The process of hauling them 
to the farm-pen is important to be considered, as 
many have laughed at the idea, saying you might as 
well attempt to haul feathers in any open cart; and it 
is not much to be wondered at, under the different 
plans and systems attempted. Large ox carts dis- 
charging their loads by a tilt, or one horse carts, are 
by far the most expeditious mode of conveyance, 
with very high sideboards, &c. four pronged forke, 
with the teeth slightly curved and flatted, composing 
a frame about two feet square, are used to lift the 
leaves, and will raise as many as @ man can conve- 
niently heave into the cart, weighted as they are 
with the adjoining soil, and kept continually wet, or 
damp, by the covering of earth;—four hands are em- 
ployed to a large ox cart, two with forks, one with a 
rake to keep the leaves and earth neatly pushed up, 
the fourth in the cart to receive and tread them y 
down. One ton, more or less in propoi to the 
quantity of earth mixed with the leaves, and their 
weight by reason of the season, may be carried at 
each load in an ox cart or wagon to the farm-yard— 
the speed with which this loading is done, and con- 
sequent filling up of the farm-pen is truly encourag- 
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through a generous and regular system of manuring. 
As an evidence that I have given this mode of in 
creasing the manure bank a sufficient trial, permit me 
to say that I have in the course of a year used more 
than one hundred loads. But once for all, let it be 
kept in mind, that in the pursuit of this system of 
increasing the stock of manure, no risk should be 
run, detrimental to the forest, for all its alluring ad- 
. vantages, one of which has appeared very conspicu- 
ously in the Jast autumn, and although it is a fact 
which the theory of some will combat, it neverthe- 
less stands as an evident confirmation of its truth. 
Six or seven acres of land was covered with 130 ox 
cart loads of this leaf manure, and a fraction less 
than seven gallons of wheat sowed per acre—it ap- 
pears to be abundantly thick, and by comparison with 
experiments made last year, no doubt will prove so 
in time of harvest—on the same ground, without the 
aid of this well pulverised manure, ten or twelve 
gallons of wheat per acre would have been required to¥ 
have produced the same verdure and apparent thick- 
ness; and as to its ultimate production there is no 
doubt of the great superiority of the thin sowing and 
manuring. ‘There is then a saving of from three to 
five gallons of wheat per acre in consequence of the 
manuring. But it will be urged by many an indus- 
trious farmer, that there is not time to collect the 
materials for this additional stock of manure, and 
haul it out in proper place, cultivating at the same 
time the usual quantity of land. If this really be 
the case, unhesitatingly let it be recommended that 
afew acres be detained in grass in order to afford 
opportunity for the important work of manuring. At 
this time of day it would appear superfluous to re- 
commend or exhort our farmers to the accumulation 
or application of manure, since the practice of ages, 
and our every day experience tells us it is indispen- 
sable; but to investigate the value, and recommend 
the more liberal use of a much neglected material 
amongst the varieties presented to our choice, can 
scarcely be doubted as important to the improving 
condition of the farmer. A brief hint of another 
mode of using leaves may be important to some— 
= them immediately on _ knoles to cow-pen, 
at from ten to twenty loads per acre—double the 
ground may be gone over in the season, and more ef- 
fectually manured, as half the period will suffice to 
keep the pen in one place—the leaves preserve their 
moisture, and save much of the manure from exha- 
lation. It may be well, Mr. Editor, now to come toa 
close—your patience and my pursuits should be con- 
sidered, though a two foct snow permits the farmer 
to do but little more than feed the stock and sled* a 
little wood. But be assured that if this leaf subject 
were done justice to, supported by numberless re- 
marks connected with it, too long for one essay, the 
ractice and science of manuring might be benefited 
yond ordinary calculation, and far beyond any fee- 
ble attempt of your friend and humble servant, 
Ricup. K. Meape. 


(From the Transactions of the London Horticultural 
Society.) 
ON THE CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 
By Thomas Andrew Knight, . F. R. S. §e. 
President. af 


Whatever may have been the amount of the ad- 
vantages, or injury which the British Empire has 
sustained by the very widely extended culture of the 
potato, it is obvious, that under present existing cir- 
oumstances, it must continue to be very extensively 
eultivated; for though it is a calamity to have a nu- 
merous population who are compelled by poverty, to 
live — on potatoes, it would certainly be a much 

a 


ter calamity to have the same population without 
ir having them to eat. 





* The writer has the only one he knows of in this 





part of the country. 


Under this view of the subject, 1 have been led to 
endeavor to ascertain by a course of experiments, the 
mode of culture by whieh the largest and most regu- 
lar produce of potatoes, and of the best quality, may 
be obtained from the least extent and value of ground, 
and having succeeded best by deviating rather wide- 
ly from ordinary rules of culture, I send the following 
account of the results of my experiments. ‘These 
were made upon different varieties of potatoes; but as 
the results were in all cases nearly the same, | think 
that I shall most readily cause the practice I recom- 
mend, to be understood by describing minutely the 
treatment of a single variety only which I received 
from the Horticultural Society, under the name of 
Lankman’s Potato. 

The soil in which I proposed to plant, being very 
shallow, and lying upon a rock, I collected it with a 
plough into high ridges of four feet wide, to give it 
an artificial depth. A deep furrow was made along 
the centre and highest part of each ridge, and in the 
bottom of this whole potatoes, the lightest of which 
did not weigh less than four ounces were deposited, 
at only six inches distance from the centre of one to 
another. Manure, in the ordinary quantity was then 
introduced, and mould was added, sufficient to cover 
the potatoes more deeply than is generally done. 

The stems of the potatoes, as of other plants, rise 
perpendicularly, under the influence of their unerring 
guide, gravitation, so long as they continue to be con- 
cealed beneath the soil; but as soon as they rise above 
it, they are to a considerable extent under the control 
of another agent, light. Each inclines in whatever 
direction it receives the greatest quantity of that fluid, 
and consequently each avoids and appears to shun the 
shade of every contiguous plant. ‘Ihe old tubers be- 
ing large, and under the mode of culture recommend- 
ed, rather deeply buried in the ground, the young 
plants, in the early part of summer, never suffer from 
want of moisture; and being abundantly nourished, 
they soon extend themselves in every direction till 
they meet those of the contiguous rows which they 
do not over-shadow on account of the width of the 
intervals. 

The stems being abundantly fed, owing to the size 
of the old tubers, rise from the ground with great 
strength and luxuriance, support well their foliage, 
and a larger breadth of this is thus, I think, exposed 
to the light during the whole season, than under any 
other mode of culture which I have seen; and the 
plants acquire a very large size early in the summer, 
the tubers of even very late varieties, arrive at a state 
of perfect maturity early in autumn. 

aving found my crops of potatoes to be in the last 
three years, during which alone, I have accurately 
adopted the mode of culture above described, much 
greater than they had ever previously been, as well 
as of excellent quality, I was lead to ascertain the 
amount in weight, which an acre of ground such as I 
have described, the soil of which was naturally poor 
and shallow, would produce. A colony of rabbits 
had, however, in the last year, done a good deal of 
damage, and pheasants had eaten many of the tubers 
which the rabbits had exposed to view; but the re- 
maining produce per acre, exceeded five hundred and 
thirty-nine bushels of eighty-‘wo pounds each, two 
pounds being allowed in every bushel on account of a 
very small quantity of earth which adhered to each of 
them. 

The preceding experiments were made with a large 
and productive variety of potatoes only, but 1 am 
much inclined to think, that I have raised, and shall 
raise in the present year, 1828, nearly as large a 
produce per acre of a well known small early variety, 
the Ashleaved Kidney Potatoes, Of this variety, I 
selected in the present spring, the largest tubers 
which I could cause to be produced in the past year; 
and I have planted them nearly in contact with each 
other in the rows, and with intervals, on account of 


‘the shortness of their stems, of only two feet between 


the rows. The plants at present, display an unrival- 


led degree of strength and vigor of growth, arisj 
from the very large size (for that variety) of 
planted tubers; and as large a breadth of foliage is ey 
posed to light by the small as could be exposed by; 
large variety; and as I have always found the amouy 
of the produce under any given external circumsta, 
ces, to be regulated by the extent of foliage, whig 
was exposed to light, I think it possible that I sha 
obtain as large or nearly as large a crop from th 
small variety the present year, as I obtained from th 
large variety in the last. I have uniformly fouy 
that to obtain crops of potatoes of great weight ay 
excellence, the period of planting should never be late 
than the beginning of March, [in England.] 


Postcript. 


March 23, 1829.—Somewhat contrary to my ey. 
pectations, the produce of the small early potatoy 
exceeded very considerably that of the large one abon 
mentioned, being per acre, 665 bushels of 82 pounds 
It is usually calculated by farmers, that eighty poung 
of potatoes though eaten raw, after they have 
to germinate, will afford two pounds of pork; and| 
doubt much if the hauim and the whole of the manup 
made by the hogs were restored to the ground, whe 
ther it would be in any degree impoverished. I ap 
not satisfied that it would not be enriched, an impor. 
tant subject for consideration in a country, of whic 
the produce is at present unequal to the support of jy 
inhabitants, and which produce I confidently belien 
and fear, is growing gradually less while the numbe 
of its inhabitants is rapidly increasing. 


THE FREDERICK SHORT-HORNS. 


We have on one or two occasions alluded to th 
efforts of our enterprising and persevering fellov 
citizen, R. K. Meade, Esq. to improve our Virgina 
stock of cattle, and we last week published a com 
munication from him, giving some of the resultsd 
his many years’ application and experience. ‘Th 
interest and importance of the subject, to a r 
class of our readers, will justify a few additional 
servations. 

If we mistake not, Mr. Meade, during the exis 
ence of the Jate Agricultural Society of the Valley, 
strongly urged the establishment of stock farms f« 
the supply of fine animals of different kinds, and ¢ 
fered to part gratuitously with some of the best of his 
own, on condition that the persons receiving then 
would pledge themselves to seek to improve them 
If the best efforts of this gentleman have failed in 
their influence on others, he at least must have th 
pleasure of reflecting on his disinterestedness, whik 
at the same time he is in the receipt of the benef 
which might have accrued to many. : 

We have heretofore mentioned the sale of one all 
to a gentleman on James river for $100; and we har 
recently understood that the demand for the sam 
stock is greater than Mr. M.can supply. This de 
mand is mostly from the lower parts of our stat, 
where the soil has been exhausted by tobacco cultin 
tion, insomuch that the occupants have not only 
purchase much of their clothing, but rot unfrequently 
their breadstuffs. We have no practical knowledg! 
of agriculture; but it occurs to us that our Jowlan| 
brethren might be benefited by a partial change in thei 
husbandry ,—-a conversion of a portion of their worn-tit 
lands into grass fields, for the gradual introduction 
the best breeds of cattle and sheep—few in number, 
but valuable in quality. It seems to us that a pm 
preparation of grasses, however, must be of the 
importance; for if a competent foundation be not thu 
laid, suited to the soil, previous to the introduction d 
fine animals, disappointment and disgust must inevit 
ably ensue, and the day of reform postponed to a still 
later period—a day which we of the west would hai 
with joy, as improvements in agriculture would gm 
dually lead to other and not less important changes 








such, for instance, as the reduction of that kind of pe 
pulation which has qn them an immediate deteriorat- 
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ing i nce, and on us an indirect effect, retarding 
o ee of both in the various arts which lead to 
oar general prosperity, political unity and happiness. 
Nor can we but suppose that if our southren brethren 

nerally were to embrace a system looking to the im- 
provement of a portion of their land by grass and 
stock, they would not only find in it an essential bene- 
fit, but feel less reluctance in the support of laws in- 
tended for the good of the whole. 

But we are far from supposing that our lowland 
friends are the only ones to be benefited by an atten- 
tion to their domestic animals. ‘There is scarcely any 

of our country that has not neglected that part 
of their husbandry; and we hope the success of Mr. 
Meade will have the effect of stirring up our farmers 
generally, even though they should not have oppor- 
tunities of improvement from what are called blooded 
stock. ‘There is no knowing what may be effected 
by judicious selection with an in-and-in breeding to a 
certain extent. 

We most heartily wish Mr. M. final success in his 
schemes of improvement, as we understand he is 
adopting measures and making such arrangements as 
will employ his resources, principally, in the breeding 
and introduction of the finest stock, a department in 
husbandry to which he has always been passionately 
attached. [ Winchester Republican. 
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(From the New York Farmer.) 


An Address delivered before the Albany County Hor- 
ticultural Society, at jis Anniversary Meeting, on 
. Tuesday, September 7th, 1830. By Dr. T. Ro- 
meyn Beck, M. D. 
Mr. President, and Gentlemen 
of he Horticultural Society: 

I have acceded to the request of your respectable 
committee, solely from a wish to aid with my poor 
endeavours the cause of this society. None can re- 
gret more than myself, that the judicial duties of my 
learned friend, (the Hon. A. Conkling, Ist Vice-Pre- 
sident,) prevent him from performing the task now 
assigned to me; and I must, at this early period ask 
your most favourable construction of the brief and 
necessarily imperfect observations that I shall offer. 
What of mature life 1 have passed through, has 
mostly been in the retreats of the closet, and neither 
time nor opportunity has been afforded for more than 
an oceasional acquaintance with the interesting sub- 
jects embraced within the purvey of this society. 
While, therefore, | may appreciate them as highly, 
and admire them as sincerely as those more conver- 
sant, you will pardon me if ee it may be, the 
enthusiasm, but more probably, the ignorance of the 
novice. 

The objects for which we are associated are far 
from holding an inferior rank among legitimate pur- 
suits. They are intimately connected with the pro- 
gress of civilization, and they minister a thousand 
ways to the comfort, the refinement and the happi- 
ness of the human race. The eye is charmed with 
the beauties of the vegetable world, and its rich pro- 
ductions; and the heart is delighted with the rapidly 
improving and increasing quantity of articles intend- 
ed for the sustenance of man. 

By a wise and impartial decree of the Almighty, 
every country appears to have received only a cer- 
tain proportion of vegetable as well as mineral riches. 
The command went forth that man should cultivate 
and subdue the earth, and, by thus doing, he had, 
during successive ages, increased their value as well 
as their number. In nothing is this more striking 
than in the fruits which now constitute the chief or- 
naments of our gardens. As far as our information, 
drawn from the records of various nations, extends, 
they appear in early times to have been thinly scat- 
tered and imperfectly produced. ‘The peach is 


deemed a native of Persia, the plum, the cherry, the 
apple and the pear, are traced to Armenia, the fig is 
derived from Syria, the apricot from Epirus, and the 
pomegranate from Africa. Northern Europe, in- 
cluding England, in the ages previous to the inva- 
sion of the Romans, only possessed wild fruits, such 
as rude and uncultivated nature gave it—the crab, 
the sloe, the hazel-nut and acorn. Even the olive, 
which now adorns Italy, and furnishes one of its 
staples, did not exist in that country until some ages 
of its history had elapsed. When Lucullus return- 
ed from his triumph over Mithridates, he brought 
with him as one of the trophies of victory, a cherry 
tree laden with fruit, and this product of the pro- 
vince of Pontus adorned his entry into Rome. Now 
trace the progress of civilization, and of extended 
intercourse between nations. In less than one hun- 
dred and twenty years thereafter, according to Pliny, 
other lands had introduced them, even as far as Bri- 
tain, beyond the ocean. The empire of the Romans, 
says the historian of its Decline and Fall, filled the 
world. Beyond its frontiers, the anxious view of its 
slave could discover nothing except the ocean, inhos- 
pitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, or depen- 
dent kings. If its despotism was thus overshadow- 
ing, if cruelty and rapacity marked its dominations, 
we are at least indebted to it for certain consequences 
dependent on its unrivalled magnitude. The arts, 
the knowledge, and the improvements of the capi- 
tal, were diffused with an impartial and liberal hand 
over its subject dependencies, and the vegetable 
Tiches uf one conquered country soon became domes- 
ticated in another. 
When the parts of this mighty confederacy fell 
asunder from the attacks of its barbarian invaders, 
and numerous new sovereignties were formed, anoth- 
er power supplied the place of the ubiquity of uni- 
versal domination—a power more benignant in its 
operation, doubly blessed in its progress, and happily 
more permanent in its effects. ‘The diffusion of 
christianity, by its early missionaries, promoted the 
culture of the arts and sciences, as well as the mild 
pursuits of domestic life, and even in the middle 
, when war was the sole employment of the 
lugher classes, and rude unceasing labour that of 
their miserable dependants and slaves, the ecclesias- 
tics not only kept alive and continued the knowledge 
of the ancient languages, but in their various re- 
treats, are to be deemed the most efficient promoters 
of the science and practice of horticulture. ‘Whoe- 
ver,” says an elegant writer, “‘has seen an old abbey, 
where for generations destruction only has been at 
work, must have almost invariably found it situated 
in one of the choicest spots, both as to soil and as- 
pect; and if the hand of injudicious improvement 
has not swept it away, there is still the “Abbey gar- 
den.” Even though it has been wholly neglected, 
though its walls be in ruins, and its area produce but 
the rankest weeds—there are still the remains of the 
aged fruit trees—the venerable pears—the delicious 
little apples, and the luscious black cherries. The 
chestnuts and walnuts may have yielded to the axe, 
and the fig trees and vines died away; but sometimes 
the mulberry is left, and the strawberry and raspber- 
ry struggle among the ruins.” ‘There is a moral 
lesson,” (he adds,)‘‘in these memorials of the monastic 
ages.” ‘The Monks, with all their faults, were men 
of peace and study, and these monuments show that 
they were improving the world, while the warriors 
were spending their lives to spoil it. In many parts 
of Italy and France, which had lain in desolation and 
ruin from the time of the Goths, the Monks restored 
the whole surface to fertility; and in Scotland and 
Ireland, there probably would not have been a fruit 
tree till the sixteenth century, if it had not been for 
their peaceful labours.” ™ 
It is not necessary to trace minutely the p: 
of horticulture, subsequent to the period now noticed. 
A rapid survey will be sufficient. With the revival 





new era opened upon Europe. New worlds were 
discovered, and the influence of commerce began to 
be every where felt. As the intercourse between 
nations became more frequent, an interchange of 

their productions necessarily followed. ‘Northern 

Europe grew familiar with the riches of tropical 

countries, and the desire naturally folloWed of domes- 

ticating them onitsownsoil. Of all the nationsin that 

part of the eastern continent, Holland doubtless de- 

serves the first notice, as the pioneer in naturalizing 

exotic fruits and vegetables,and England followed 

with an equal, and in later days, a - ardor. 

Science was made tributary to their efforts. A plant 

that lived only beneath the genial influence of a ver- 

tical sun was transported to a far northern latitude, 

to flourish in a temperature produced by artificial 

means. 

The hot-house thus became, in the hands of the 

wealthy merchants of Holland, and the nobility and 

gentry of England, an important instrument in pro- 
moting the diffusion of these interesting productions. 

Gradually it was noticed, and the discovery was no 
less fortunate, than it is remarkable, that many tropi- 
cal fruits accommodate themselves to their adopted 
climate, and that they survived the changes of a 
northern winter. They were then propagated in a 
wider range, and in many instances, such has been 
their diffusion, that they are deemed native equally 
with the original productions of the soil. I may 
mention as illustrative of this, among esculents, the 
potato, a native of South America, among fruits, the 
pine apple, and among flowers, the China rose. 

It is evident from these facts, that the passion for 
foreign productions, though formerly often ridiculed 
as a mere desire for the display of wealth, has yet 
proved of general benefit to all. But we must not 
ge every thing to the mere standard of utility. 

he eye, too, deserves to be gratified with a view of 
the works of nature. The more we extend our ac- 
quaintance with its wonders, the more are our minds 
elevated by a contemplation of their variety and beau- 
ty. And where can these be seen more brilliantly 
than in the hot-house and conservatory? 


‘Who loves a. garden, loves a green house too, 
Unconscious ofa less propitious clime, 
There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug, 
While the winds whistle and the snows descend, 
The spiry myrtle with unwithering leaf, 
Shines there and flourishes. The golden boast 
Of Portugal and western India there, 
The ruddier orange and the paler lime 
Peep through their polished foliage at the storm, 
And seem to smile at what they need not fear. 
Those Ausonia claims; 

Levantine regions these; the Arozes send 

Their jessamine; her jessamine, remote 

Caffraria—foreigners from many lands, 

They form a social shade, as if convened 

By magic summons of the Orphean lyre.” 

[Cowrza. 

During the last thirty years a powerful impulse has 
been given to horticulture, by the establishment of 
societies. A the earliest and most distinguished 
of these, is the Horticnltaral Society of London. It 
was founded in 1805, through the spirited exertions 
of Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Knight and several other 
eminent naturalists. It embraces its members 
much of the talent and wealth of Great Britain, and 
both have been liberally bestowed in promoting and 
fostering its interest. It has greatly extended the 
taste for gardening by collecting in its noble esteb- 
lishment at Chiswick the rare productions of every 
climate—by exciting competition among the intelli- 
gent and patriotic to excel in raising various fruits 
and v , and above all, by numerous and well 
devised experiments, to increase their variety, as 
well as ameliorate their quality. It has sent out its 
scientific missionaries to every quarter of the " 
They have been with us and examined the ucts, 
both of the eastern and western portions of our con- 
tinent. 1 








of letters and the invention of the art of printing, a 
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Scotland was not slow in following so praisewor- 
thy an example. ‘Though that country is not blessed 
with so genial a climate, yet for many years it has 
furnished the most and the best practical gardeners to 
the British empire. And the cause of this is evident. 
The asperities of a northern temperature were to be 
combatted and overcome by greater skill and more 
patient industry. Rules, often to be only learnt by 
long experience, were to be acquired, for preserving 
and propagating plants which needed the kindliest 
care; and it is worthy of all commendation, as well as 
of repeated note, that these have succeeded in enabling 
that country to equal if not to excel, more southern 
ones in producing the choicest fruits, and the most 
delicate vegetables. 

A venerable man of the medical profession, the late 
Dr. Duncan, is justly deemed the founder of the 
Caledonean Horticultural Society. ‘They have not 
yet established a garden similar to that of their coun- 
trymen in England; but its want is in a measure 
compensated by the numerous private establishments 
that abound in the vicinity of the capital, and by the 
munificence of many of the nobility. Not many years 
since, a committee of its members visited Holland and 
Flanders, to acquaint themselves with the peculiari- 
ties and excellencies of those countries in gardening, 
and thus to bestow on their native soil the benefits of 
their acquired knowledge. 

In our own country, and in this state, the experi- 
ence of Great Britain, has not been lost upon its citi- 
zens. Our climate, though variable and often rough, 
can yet boast of a benignant summer sun, and a de- 
lightful and often magnificent autumn. It is indeed 
such a climate and land, that promise every thing to 
the hand of industry—nothing to the sluggish and in- 
attentive.—Added to this, such 1s the happy peculiari- 
ty of our situation, owing to the increased facility of 
intercourse, that a few days furnish us with the 
tropical productions of the southern states. 

While it has been the effort of several spirited indi- 
viduals in our vicinity, for a number of years, to in- 
crease the quantity and quality of our vegetable pro- 
ductions, they have often experienced the lassitude 
attendant on solitary and often unappreciated efforts. 

To obviate this, to excite emulation, to honour 
every laudable enterprise, to place in proper relief be- 
fore a public always willing to bestow proper desert, 
— in fine, to promote the public good through individual 
enterprise, has been the object of the establishment of 
this society, and its compeers at New York and Ca- 
nandaigua.—Of the utility of our own, we can only 
speak from the promises of its infancy; but those are 
fair, large, and decisive—illustrated by proofs that 
carry conviction. We have only to visit the gardens 
which in rapid succession are ornamenting all the 
borders of our city—to inquire into their productions— 
to ascertain how many have been introduced from 
foreign countries, or the remote parts of our own— 
how many experiments have been made to improve 
what we already possessed, and then to ask, would 
this rapid inerease—this zeal have been displayed, if 
the owner had supposed his own flowers were born to 
blush unseen, or his clustering fruit to hang unnoticed? 
Man in all states, requires the support and kind coun- 
tenance of his fellow man, and it is thus, that institu- 
tions like our own, if conducted with a proper spirit, 
so rapidly effeet their intended objects. We have 
again only to visit our markets, and compare their 
teeming and varied treasure, with the confined and 
inferior products of former years. Is it not evident 
that not only the plenty, but the excellence of our 
vegetables and fruits is increased—and that by foster- 
ing this society, the public generally, the poor as 
well as the rich, have been greatly benefited? 

I cannot conclude these remarks, without ventur- 
ing to direet the attention of my auditors to a subject 
of interest, although it may be considered by some, as 
not of immediate consequence. I| refer to ee 
ing and tion of such trees, as are required in 
te arts U7 monuheetuees of our country. For many 


years, it has been the business of our farmers, to free 
the earth from the forests that covered it, and thus to 
prepare it for the purposes of agriculture. This, 
however, has often been done with a reckless hand; 
and in the immediate vicinity of our cities and large 
towns, the diminution has been felt in the increased 
price of wood, and the greater distance from which 
articles required for architectural purposes are obtain- 
ed. Our numerous canals, opening new sources of 
supply, may render the want less manifest for a time; 
but, before long, a period must arrive, when the sys- 
tem now pursued, will have an end. It is already 
noticed, with some alarm, that the live oak so needed 
for the navy of the nation, is becoming scarce, and 
that plantations of it, must be nurtured for meeting 
future demands. In Europe, and particularly in 
Great Britain, the value of estates has been doubled 
within the life of man, by extensively planting trees 
required for building, and for their naval and mercan- 
tile marine. The scientific part of it, is now well 
understood, and it certainly would be desirable, if the 
practice could be somewhat introduced into the older 
settlements of this country. It might lead to greater 
interest in the public places of our cities and towns. 
Who that has visited the Battery in the city of New 
York, and noticed the magnificent forest trees on it, 
some of them of southern origin, or viewed the vene- 
rable grove of sycamores, covering with their shades, 
the academic retreats of Columbia college, has not 
desired that in the place of his residence, there might 
be such a resort for his hours of relaxation, and such 
a play ground for his children. ‘Travellers'inform us, 
that in every bright sunny morning, the aged French 
emigrant, an exile from his country for 25 years, is 
to be seen enjoying the shelter of the beautiful gar- 
dens of Paris. With this, he consoles himself amidst 
the loss of property and the dispersion of his family 
circle. So it is throughout the world. The garden 
in its widest sense, with its fruits and flowers and 
trees, enters largely into the idea of country and of 
home.—If born among such an one, its beauties will 
never be forgotten; as age advances, it will exercise a 
benignant influence upon his taste, and in the decline 
of lite, its shadows will be his favourite retreat. 

‘*A neighbouring wood, born with himself he sees, 

And loves his old cotemporary trees.” 

I have said that the garden enters largely into our 
ideas of country and of home. And have we not rea- 
son for gratitude at every return of this and similar an- 
niversaries, when we recur to the prosperous and hap- 
py condition of our own? ‘Though our breezes be va- 
riable, though industry and labor be required, though, 
as in more favored Jands, the earth does not pour 
forth its rich treasures spontaneously, yet, we enjoy 
that which sweetens the hardest lot—the possession of 
freedom, with no alloy, “except the apprehension that 
we will not appreciate it sufficiently high.” With these 
incitements we need not envy, though we may admire, 
the productions of more genial skies. And in our suc- 
ceeding festivities, let us not forget that delightful re- 
gion, that lovely France, whose vine covered hillsand 
gay valleys were immortalized by the poet at its first 
revolutionary struggle, and whose citizens, amidst the 
richest gifts of climate and of soil, have yet, like our 
ancestors, yearned after and found the liberty, which 
alone gives to the power of fleeting life, 11s lustre and 
perfume. 


Horticultural science, about Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, and the whole province of Holland, is kept up 
merely by a few florists in Haarlem, and some bota- 
nists in Leyden, and perhaps by a few others; but 
the love of gardening, in private gentlemen, has so 
declined, that the florists could not exist without 
their trade to foreign countries. It is surprising that 
as yet none of the numerous cultivators of bulbs has 
published a work; and even few foreign books on gar- 
dening are known among them; because they are of 





no use for the culture of bulbs —J/V, Y. Farmer. 


——. 


CULTURE OF SILK. 


In the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, on 
Friday January 14, Mr. Incersoxt, from the commit. 
tee to whom was referred the letter of Peter S. Duron- 
CEAU, accompanied by a silk flag of the U. States, 
reeled from American cocoons, and manufactured by 
Joun D’Homercvue, made report, which was read 
as follows: 

That this beautiful specimen of American agricul- 
ture and manufactures, carried through all its proces- 
ses in Pennsylvania, is a practical result of the ut- 
most importance to the wealth and prosperity of the 
state. Its agriculture has long suffered from restrie- 
tion to certain staples, of which the production has 
increased, while the foreign demand is greatly dimin- 
ished. By the valuable experience of Mr. Duponceau 
and Mr. D’Homergue, it is established that the cli- 
mate, the soil and the waters of Pennsylvania 
are eminently congenial with the culture of silk, 
which it is believed may be cultivated with advan- 
tage throughout the U. States. If so, this inestima- 
ble product must become a great staple of the country, 
Adverting to the fact that but forty-six years ago, an 
American vessel with cotton on board was seized at 
Liverpool, under the impression that cotton was not 
the growth of America, and to the fact that last year 
more than 640,000 bags of American cotton were im- 
ported at that port, there is nothing unreasonable in 
the anticipation that a similar developement may at- 
tend American silk. 

In every country producing silk, it has become the 
fruitful means of industry and wealth. Every manvu- 
facturing country, incapable of producing, has spared 
no effort to naturalize it. Added to the other products 
of this State, and Union, its benefits must be incal- 
culable. It leaves all other employments unimpaired, 
and affords domestic occupation to females and chil- 
dren, who may rear the cocoons and ree) them into raw 
silk. Many millions, as Mr. Duponceau states, are 
the tribute money paid for it by the United States to 
foreign countries, 

From the increase of the coasting trade of Phila- 
delphia, which has nearly trebled within the last 
eight years, encouraging and increasing proof is af- 
forded, that the agriculture, manufactures and mine- 
ral wealth of the State are in active and increasing 
demand. If, as is understood to be the case, vessels 
loaded with the coal of Pennsylvania, are destined to 
sail for France in the ensuing season, the foreign trade 
of the state may derive great augmentation from that 
source. Even the quantity of flour exported from 
Philadelphia to Europe has much increased of late: 
and wool bears better prices throughout the country. 

With these flattering prospects, no aid within the 
power of legislation should be withheld from the en- 
deavour to domesticate silk, and unite so important a 
staple to the others. 

In France, Italy, Flanders, Spain and England, 
no wealth or honors were spared by government, when 
the object was to cherish and reward the cultivation 
of this superior article, which, in all ages and nations, 
from the earliest era to the present, has been in uni- 
versal request, and of the highest value. 

The flag presented by Mr. Duponceau is a proof 
of the natural and the artificial resources we possess; 
and that, in the practical skill of Mr. D’Homergue, 
the country enjoys the fortunate means of obtaining 
all the instruction and demonstration necessary fur the 
complete attainment and indefinite extension of the 
difficult art of reeling silk, without which raw silk 
for manufacturing or of the merchantable quality, sale- 
able in foreign markets, can not be produced. 

The patriotic, disinterested and most praise- worthy 
exertions of Mr. Duponceau, to establish this art 
among us, entitle him to the gratitude of the State. 
They constitute another of the publie services of a 
citizen, whose career, beginning in the army of the 
revolution, and continued in the department of foreign 





affairs, afterwards distinguished by eminent accom- 
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plishments in jurisprudence and other sciences, has 
exalted him to become the successor of Jefferson as 
resident of that philosophical society which was 
ounded by Franklin. ‘To the duties and distinctions 
of such a career, Mr. Duponceau, in the decline of 
life, superadds a noble effort to confer upon his country 
the inestimable advantages of the introduction of silk, 
and to join that to the many honours of which his 
venerable years are full. 

The committee trust that it will not be deemed in- 
appropriate to display this flag in the hall of the re- 

resentatives of Pennsylvania near the speaker’s 
chair; the same that was once filled by the president 
of that immortal congress, which, in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, declared the independence of these United 
States. 

They, therefure, respectfully submit the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That the representatives of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania accept, with great sen- 
sibility and satisfaction, the silk flag of the United 
States, presented to them by Peter S. Duponceau, as 
an auspicious promise of national wealth and prospe- 
rity, and a proof of the patriotism of the distinguish- 
ed donor. 

Resolved, That the flag be displayed in a conspi- 
cuous part of this house, under the direction of the 
speaker, and that the clerk be directed to communi- 
cate to Mr. Duponceau copies of these resolutions 
and report. 

The resolutions were adopted. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
THE HONEY BEE. 
(Concluded fron page 358.) 
J.V. C. Smirn, M. D. Plymouth, Dec. 30, 1830. 

Dear Sir,—The perusal of your interesting obser- 
vations has afforded me the greatest degree of satis- 
faction, and for which I beg you will accept of my 

ful acknowledgments. ‘The subject of bees 
has for several years occupied a considerable share of 
my attention, but fur want of a glass hive and a mi- 
eroscope I have been unable to make any particular 
theoretical discovery or any new observatiuns re- 
specting their internal economy. I am indeed great- 
ly disappointed, and surprised to learn that with your 
excellent hive you have not had the pleasure of re- 
cognising the queen; such negative evidence, however, 
will not shake the general faith so firmly established 
in her majesty’s existence and sovereign dominion. 
Your queen was undoubtedly in her dignified retire- 
ment in the interior of the original hive, while her 
subjects were in the exercise of their functions in the 
glass hive. 

Some polite ladies have complimented me with 
the suggestion that the bee fraternity ought to erect a 
monument of wax to my memory; but I will cheer- 
fully resign my claim to that honor in favor of your 
superior merit. I am exceedingly gratified with your 
history of your “philosophical apiary,” and hope you 
will continue to pursue your investigations until you 
add to our common stock some important improve- 
ment in the history and character of our favorite lit- 
tle insects. Your expedient of marking the bees, 
has, it seems, satisfied you that there is a class which 
are employed as architects exclusively. But still it 
may be inquired whether they are preferred, as we 
prefer the most skilful artists, because they are ena- 
bled by superior ingenuity or by long experience to 
execute the work in a manner more advantageous 
than their compeers in common? I have no idea that 
insects are endowed with the faculty of improving by 
experience, or deviating from the routine prescribed 
for them by their Creator. In regard to your obser- 
vation that bees are sometimes remiss in their labors, 
or that coercion is resorted to for the purpose of ex- 





citing industry, it is highly probable that capital pun- 
ishments are inflicted, and that the dead bodies you 
have seen thrust out of the hive occasionally are 
those of the executed criminals. I regret that you 
were deprived of the pleasure of witnessing the exit 
of the spider that so audaciously intruded himself 
into your hive. It may appear strange that bees do 
not on such occasions make use of their wings which 
enable them to dart upon an object with great rapidi- 
ty. But in the art of war it is prudent to attack an 
enemy by regular approaches, and thus acted the 
bees towards the spider's fortress. Are then these 
little insect bodies inspired by a soul’, or can matter 
think? Surely your account of bees’ elevating pieces 
of comb by building pillars under them, and their 
artful conduct towards the spider, similar to the hu- 
man warrior, are precisely analogous to human intel- 
ligence. 

{ cannot concede to your position that an “‘egg is 
deposited in every cell of honey throughout the hive.” 
There appears full evidence on examination, and all 
authorities agree, that specific cells are assigned for 
the reception of honey, and for the eggs which pro- 
duce the young brood. But, my friend, you must no 
longer be sceptical as to the existence of a ruling 
queen. { am yours, in all sincerity, 

James ‘THACHER. 


Doctor Thacher having presented Doctor Smith’s 
letter to Mrs. Mary Griffith of Charlieshope, New 
Jersey, was favored with the following observations 
from that accomplished lady: 


Dr. THacuer— 


Dear Sir,—Many are the fables about bees, but the 
fact of the existence of the one denominated queen 
bee isa reality. If any thing can be relied on as a 
certainty in the history of this curious insect—the 
bee—it is that there is never more than one female in 
the hive, excepting when a new swarm goes from the 
hive. One other fact I must mention, which is, that 
bees do not sting one another. ‘Their mode of war- 
fare is to gnaw or bite each other under the wings. 
This they do either when engaged in a regular battle 
in the air, which sometimes occurs, or when they act 
on the defensive at the door of their hives. I never 
saw one bee sting another, but I have known them to 
thrust out their sting when in the agonies of death 
by smothering; their sting, thus thrown out in mad- 
ness, will sometimes lodge in the body of another 
bee, but I am sure that they do not inflict wounds 
with their sting. By gnawing their enemy under 
the wing, they disable him from fighting and from 
entering the hive. ‘They destroy all the drones in 
this way. I have seen two and three bees at a time 
gnawing under the wings of one drone; hundreds of 
drones may be seen crawling on the ground unable to 
fly; of course they soon perish. I shall send you by the 
first opportunity a queen bee, and will send one to 
your friend Dr. Smith also, as I have four of them in 
good preservation. 


(Mrs. Griffith’s second Letter.) 
De. THacner— 


Dear Sir,—You tel] me to answer your questions 
at iy leisure; nothing but very pressing business, 
which I cannot plead at present, ought to prevent 
me from replying to your letter immediately. It 
would not be becoming in me, to show less zeal in a 
pursuit which is as interesting to me as to you. The 
four queen bees, were obtained, when dead, from four 
smothered swarms. If any of your neighbors smoth- 
er their bees, you can gather up all the dead bodies 
carefully, and spread them out on a large table, and 
on close search you will find the queen; she is the 
largest and lightest colored bee in the swarm, with 
shorter wings and proboscis than the rest. She can 
never be mistaken in summer for a drone, for he is a 
larger, heavy made, thick insect, even darker than a 


and she cannot be taken for a drone in winter, for not 
a single drone escapes the general massacre. of Au- 
gust and September. Many are the swarms that I 
have examined, but I never yet saw a drone after 
September. They are not suffered to live an instant 
after the vivification of the last deposition of eggs, 
and they only make their appearance in the spring, 
at the precise time when they are wanted to hatch 
the newly laid eggs. You say that I have suggested 
a new idea respecting the mode of warfare among 
bees, and you add that if my suggestions be true, 
what becomes of Huber’s testimony to the contrary?* 
My dear sir, how frequently must you have seen 
theory after theory crumble away, and others of dis- 
similar character occupy their place. In medicine— 
you are a medical man—from Hippocrates down to 
our Dr. Rush, who was the last system-monger, how 
has each theory prevailed for a time! Huber was 
undoubtedly an honest man, but he was nearly blind, 
and when we know how much depends on clear vi- 
sion, we cannot,or rather ought not, to receive all 
that he says as correct truth. It is true that his sec- 
retary, Francis Burmen, acted for him, but it would 
indeed be marvellous if this assistant were as deeply 
interested, of as strict integrity, and as well qualifed 
by genius and talent to investigate so minute, per- 
plexing and difficult a history as Huber was himself. 
No stain therefore should rest on the fame of a natu- 
ralist so deserving of our respect and admiration. As 
to Francis Burmen, I would not accuse him of wil- 
ful misrepresentation; he only reported to Huber what 
he thought he saw. He had some knowledge of the 
*‘doctrine of consequences.” Bees have stings; when 
annoyed by an animal, they sting it; consequently 
when enraged by one another they revenge them- 
selves by inflicting a mortal wound with their stings; 
so reasoned Francis Burmen and a host of others. 
This admitted of further proof, if the shadow of 
doubt ever passed over their minds, by the circum- 
stance of the curving of the body of the bee when 
engaged in fight. ‘The fact is, when we consider the 
length and weight of the lower part of the body 
compared with the upper part, we shall perceive that 
this curve is unavoidable; it is a natural contraction 
of muscles, and it occurs whenever the mind is agi- 
tated. I have an excellent microscope, and from long 
practice I can manage it adroitly, but on the closest 
examination, I have never yet seen a hole in the dead 
body of a vanquished bee. If bees sting one another, 
why do they not sting the drones? 1 have’ sat for 
hours during their massacre, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining this fact; but although my eye was within 
two feet of the platform, I am certain that no sting 
was ever protruded. It was really an arduous task 
to kill a large drone. It sometimes required two or 
three bees to disable him. The drones have no sting; 
there was no fear therefore of their acting offensive- 
ly, and their death would only occupy a moment of 
time, by means of a sting. Even when a battle 
takes place in the air, the bees never use their sting, 
I have, when upwards of 20,000 of the slain have 
laid on the ground, seen as many as a dozen bees at- 
tached to each other by means of their stings, and 
during the agonies of death, by smothering, | have 
frequently seen the bees with disruptured entrails in 
consequence of their inability to extract their sting. 





*Huber asserts, that being desirous of witnessing 
the scene of carnage, he placed six hiveson a glass 
table and placed himself and assistant beneath it. Qn 
the 4th of July, the working bees actually massacred 
the males in the whole six hives, at the same hour and 
with the same peculiarities. The glass table was co- 
vered with bees full of animation, which flew on the 
drones, seized them by the antenna, the wings and 
limbs, and after having dragged them about, they kill- 
ed the unfortunate victims by repeated stings directed 
between the rings of the belly. The moment that 
their formidable weapon touched thém, was the last of 
their existence; they stretched thenfeelves out and ex 





working bee, with wings covering its whole body; 
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But in both these cases the natural instinct of the 
insect was gone. Jn the first case these few, when 
they were brought down to the ground by their ad- 
versary, and were maddened by rage and pain, were 
no longer under the control of their instinct. It is 
what is understood by running a muck, using a dead- 
ly instrument indiscriminately without any precon- 
certed, or definite plan. And in the case of smoth- 
ered bees, I have more frequently seen their stings 
attached to the lumps of melted brimstone and earth 
than to one another. I wish I could satisfy myself 
equally well as to the use of the farina or bee-bread; 
for the bee-bread, you know, is nothing more than 
layers of little pellets, well packed down in the cells 
by the bees. ‘These pellets are put in the cells ex- 
actly as they are taken from the flowers, showing 
when the cell is opened all the different shades of 
yellow which the pellets exhibited on the thighs of 
the bees, and only acquiring that uniformity ot color 
and bitter, acrid, offensive taste by heat and age. I 
am as ignorant at this moment for what purpose this 
bee-bread is brought into the hive, as Iwas when I 
first commenced the investigation. ‘The maggots are 
not fed with it, that 1s certain; and it is quite as cer- 
tain that it does not ‘enter into the composition of 
wax. The nearest guess that I can make towards 
the truth is, that it is the principal ingredient of 
propolis or hee-glue, which you know is distinct in 
its nature and properties from wax.* 

As to wax J consider it as asecretion. I have had no 
means of ascertaining whether it be voluntarily raised 
from the stomach, or from any other viscus or organ. 
Wherever it may be elaborated, its first appearance 
as waz, is from the mouth. If Dr. Smith have any 
eause to value my opinions, he can soon satisfy him- 
self of this truth. For although he cannot gain 
much consecutive knowledge by watching the opera- 
tions of the bees through a glass hive, these insects 
being very impatient of such inspection, yet for a se- 
cond or two he can see enough to convince him that 
wax is a visceral secretion, and not an exudation from 
the pores of the body, as some authors imagine. I 
el not hurt Dr. Smith’s feelings, by showing 
what little knowledge I possess when it goes to prove 
him in error. But of what use is my experience, or 
any experience, if it is not to benefit others? ‘The 
very mistakes that he has made show so much mi- 
nute attention, and his remarks are so sensible, that I 
foresee you will find in him an able coadjutor. It 
will not pain him, I am sure, to be told that he has 
started wrong. When a glass door is suddenly open- 
ed, the glare of light surprises the bees; they be- 
come confused and rus about without any apparent 
object. I must except those who are employed in 





* | really concede to the position of Mrs. G. that fa- 
rina or bee-bread is not designed as food for the youn 
brood, nor is itan ingredient in the composition o 
wax, as formerly supposed. But that it is of impor- 
tant use in their economy is unquestionable; it is un- 
doubtedly eaten by the bees, and it has been asserted 
by some writer thata hive of bees, however amply 
supplied with honey, cannot subsist through the winter 
without a store of bee-bread. It is apparent to every 
observer that these insects are employed from the lat- 
ter part of March, to late in October, in collecting pol- 
len as well as honey, and storing it in their hives to a 
very considerable amount. One writer has asserted 
that there has been found in a single hive the extraor- 
dinary quantity of one hundred pounds.* From this 
fact it may be concluded that farina is not intended for 
the formation of propolis, of which a few ounces will 
suffice all the purposes of a hive; farina, moreover, 
possesses no agglutinant property, which is essential 
in the formation of bee-glue. 

It may be noticed as proof that bees eat bee-bread, 
that, in the spring especially numerous yellow spots 
are observed on the floor board and about the hive hav- 
ing the appearance of farina evacuated by aa 


* Mease’s edition of Willich’s Encyclopedia, article 


building the comb, they are generally less affected by 
external interruption than the other workers. ‘Those 
bees, too, which come in loaded with | yee of bee- 
bread, will generally move forward and deposit their 
load, but there is soon a general disturbance, and 
many false conclusions must be drawn from their 
mode of proceeding. 

What Dr. Smith says of dressing or cleaning one 
another is true; when a bee comes in “‘travel-soiled,” 
one or more bees immediately surround him, relieve 
him of his pellet or honey, and then nibble at him as 
it were from head to tail, and when they release him, 
he is as fresh and vigorous asever. What the Doctor 
suggests about punishments is true enough. The 
bees which he has seen dragged out, apparently in 
full health, were intruders, or they were disabled in 
some way or other. If a bee droop on his return 
from an excursion, and is not invigorated after being 
ministered to, he is immediately destroyed. ‘They 
do not allow a crippled or sick bee to remain an in- 
stant in the hive; there cannot be an idler among 
them; even those who are apparently idle at the en- 
trance, or on the side of the hive, have some part of 
the policy assigned them. ‘The noises which are 
made by the rapid motion of their wings is for some 
purpose, certainly; when the motion of the wings 
occurs at the door of the hive, it is to serve as venti- 
lation.” I am yours, very respectfully, 

M. Grirritu. 


(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
ON PRESERVING BUTTER. 
Addressed to Farmers and Citizen House-Wives. 


Butter has become an article of such primary im- 
portance, and such a leading material in the daily 
consumption of mankind, that it seems to me that if 
one quarter of the attention had been paid to its im- 
provement, that there has to subjects of minor im- 
portance, our markets and tables would not so often 
be the subject of complaint. 

I shall not attempt to give a chemical analysis of 
butter, or even directions for making it, as it is only 
a good article that can obtain buyers, or gain admit- 
tance to the tables of private familes, who provide 
for themselves, but I would here observe that there 
is not such a marked difference in particular districts 
or pastures, or in breeds of cows, or even skill in the 
manufacturing, except as to neatness and cleanliness, 
aS Most persons imagine. 

In buying your butter, the most sensible question 

you can ask, is “how many cows do you keep;” the 
chance of a good article is generally in favour of the 
larger number; any other inquiries are mere moon- 

shine. Tasting, smelling, seeing, and feeling, are 
the only true criterions. Fresh, sweet, and clean, is all 

that is required: the grand secret is preservation, 
and this is so simple that no one who loves a good 
article should ever complain of having bad, rancid, 
or frowey butter. 

Butter is an oil, rather more appertaining to ani- 

mal than vegetable origin, and when pure, does not 

contain the elements of spontaneous fermentation, or 
decomposition, and if not exposed to the air, is as 
unchangeable as gold, or the diamond itself; and the 

first pound that was made by the Scythians, who 
were the first discoverers, 500 years before the 

christian era, if properly prepared, and hermetically 

sealed, would be as fine and palatable this day, as 
the best pound made in the “Genesee country” this 
year. 

Allow me to give one fact within my own know- 

ledge, to support this assertion. In the summer of 
1827, 1 had presented tome a piece of butter 21 

years old, and which to taste and smell, was as fine 

and sweet as the day it was churned, and for aught I 

know, even sweeter, for it was the very cream of 
butter. It had been preserved under the following 





bee-bread. 


circumstances. A farmer’s wife, during very hot 


weather, had put a large roll on a pewter plate, and 
tied it over with a white napkin, and lowered it into 
a deep well to cool and fit it for the table. In with. 
drawing it the string broke, and it sunk to the bot- 
tom.—'T'wenty-one years after, the well was cleaned, 
and during the operation, it got loosed from its im. 
prisonment, rose and swam on the surface, to the no 
small annoyance and surprise of the man who was in 
the well. It was carefully drawn up as the egg of 
some land or sea serpent, but the good wife soon laid 
the spook, and explained the mystery. 

Now for the grand secret of preservation, for the 
promulgation of which, I only ask my readers to try 
it once, and they may forever after do as they please, 

After butter is made, or comes into your posession, 
if in warm weather, the first operation, is to put it 
either into a cool cellar or into cold well or sprin 
water, till it becomes of as hard a consistency as it 
can readily be worked with a ladle or paddle. In 
small portions work out all the milk or whey that it 
contains, which is best done in a wooden bowl, held 
in a sloping direction. You may even work it with 
cold water, changing it till it comes off clear, except 
in which case, it will need an additional quantity of 
salt, and if you will do it with the following com- 
pound, you will decidedly find your account in it; 
viz:—two parts common salt, (not too fine) one part 
saltpetre, and one part sugar, by measure. And 
above all, remember that the working must be tho- 
roughly done, if you wish it to keep a long time, and 
that it can only be done when cooled down toa pio 
per temperature; for by this process you purify it of 
all self-acting and putrefying particles, that are ca- 
pable of spontaneous change and decomposition; and 
it now only wants to be kept from contact with air, 
to render it perfectly unchangeable. To do this, 
take any sweet wooden cask, tub, or firkin, that has 
been used at least one year before, and lost its wood 
flavor, or what is decidedly better, stone and earthen 
jars or pots, make the butter into rolls of that conve- 
nient size, that the half of one shall be fit for the ta- 
ble, and lay them carefully and snugly down, till the 
vessel is full, or within a few inches, then make 2 
brine of cold water, as strong as salt will make it, or 
to saturation, and cover fairly the whole of the but- 
ter. If properly packed, it will not swim as you 


good at the end of ten years as when put down. 

It is important to be in rolls, to prevent its comi 
too much in contact with the wood, whereby it woul 
receive air and be inconvenient to come at when 
wanted. If itis desirable to pack it in bulk and 
solid, for market, the best way is to work it well as 
above, pack down firmly, and on the top put about a 
half inch of fine salt, leave it about 8 or 10 days and | 
you will find it has shrunk from the side about an 
eighth or quarter of an inch, then head up, and 
through a hole in the head fill it with brine. 


A Srmpve anp Errectuat Mernop or Ki tuine 
Wasps. 


My plan is this:—When a wasps’ nest is found, | 
take about half a pint of tar ina pitch-ladle, and run 
part of it into the hole where the nest is; put the re- 
mainder of the tar round about the mouth of the 
hole, and the job is done. All the wasps that are in 
the nest are caught in their attempt to come out, and 
those that are out are caught in their attempt to go 
ina: so that none escape. If the nest should be in 1 
place where the tar will soon get dry, it may, per- 
haps, be better to put a little more tar round the hole 
the following day; as, in general, there are a great 
many of the wasps which are out all night, and 
when the tar is dry it will not catch them. 

It is not necessary to dig out the nest; and the tar 
may be applied at any time of the day, even when 


——~ 





the wasps are most busy.—JV. Y. Farmer. 


use from it, and if kept covered, it is as sweet and | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





(‘The following is taken from a small pamphlet 
entitled “ ‘I 11 11 OBION,” (‘ippos, a horse, and 
bios life,) sent to us by an unknown hand. It pur- 
ports to be an address from a horse to the spirits of 
sympathy, giving an account of the treatment he re- 
ceives from ‘one of the beings inhabiting the sphere 
second from the sun.”]—JVew York Farmer. 


The Life of a Horse—Translated Extracts from 
‘1 11 11 OBION. 


Although even my youth was embittered by con- 
finement and ill treatment, I must not omit the few 
joyous days passed in partial liberty or peace—the 
kindness and affection of my parent; the innocent 

ambols with my fellows; the delight with which 
my senses and faculties were expanded, when by 
playful exercise, I increased the vigour and activity 
of my limbs—how tranquilly I basked in the warmth 
of the sun, and gazed at his resplendent beams, shed 
over the cheering landscape; how eagerly I skipped 
from the clear fountain, browsed the tender herbage, 
snuffed the refreshing gale, and bounded over the 
yielding turf. 

When I had passed my third year, they commenced 
what they called breaking me. This operation should 
have been gradual and gentle, to familiarize me by 
degrees, almost imperceptible, to the various novel 
and oppressive feelings and situations it produced. 
But the only preparation I had received was my pre- 
vious ill treatment at the hands of man. Having 
forced a clumsy bit in my mouth, and holding the 
allonge in one hand and a long heavy whip in the 
other, he drove me ina circle. I would have gone 
sufficiently well of my own accord, requiring only, 
when irregular or fatigued, a mild, sparing correc- 
tion. But he inflicted on mea constant succession 
of severe lashes, sudden and powerful pulls upon 
my mouth. This discipline was often and aggrava- 
tingly repeated, and the whole process of training, 
like the usage given me in general, was any thing 
but just. My humble jaded appearance, caused by 
this pitiless treatment, gave rise to many unfeeling 
remarks from the bystanders. Asa horse I could 
not feel their sarcasm, but my intelligent spirit was 
grieved to perceive them have such mistaken no- 
tions of their conduct, and to their needless cruelty, add 
heartless, though as they thought, unheeded insult. 

He next proceeded to back me. Having fastened 
a heavy double bit in my tender mouth, with a se- 
vere curb chain bearing hard, wounding my under 
jaw, and secured the irksome saddle with his tight 
girths, an assistant holding me by the mouth, he 
suddenly sprang upon my back. Frightened and 
pained by my strange situation, the heavy weight on 
my hody, the confining pressure of the girth, and 
the galling of the curb, I struggled for release, while 
he continued incessantly jerking in my jaws, lash- 
ing me with his whip, and driving his sharp spurs 
into my flank. ‘Thus fretted and tormented into an 
agony, I made some instinctive and convulsive efforts 
to release and defend myself, by shaking my head, 
plunging, rearing; which were returned by my mer- 
ciless master by deeper goads from his heels and 
more cruel jerks from the reins, adding to my ter- 
ror by the loud, harsh tones of his voice. He con- 
tinued these various modes of torture with all the 
violence his strength and art, stimulated by his rage, 
could supply, nor did he dismount until they were 
‘totally exhausted. I, my mouth, sides and limbs, 
swollen and bleeding from the various instruments of 
his cruelty, and overcome with excessive fatigue, 

in and terror, could scarce support myself on my 
eet. When at last I was freed from the presence 
of my tyrant; the aching of my frame, and the hor- 
rid impressions remaining on my mind prevented all 
repose. Besides, I was gnawed by hunger and 
thirst, for he finished his work at that time by with- 





holding all sustenance, saying that my spirit must be 

further broken. ‘These were the beginning of the 

miseries of my irksome life—a life prematurely 

brought to a close by the oppression, privation and 

slavery of which it was composed. 
* * * * 

For offences of the most trifling nature, as well as 
for acts in which I was perfectly blameless, I have 
received the most unkind and savage treatment. 
When almost choked and parched on the dry, hot 
road, I have cast a wishful eye and ventured slightly 
to incline my drooping head towards some watering 
place; how much easier for him, instead of cruelly 
punishing, to have indulged me for one moment, and 
permitted me to slake my thirst; and how much bet- 
ter the slight refreshment would have enabled me to 
travel; at least it were barbarous enough to refuse 
me the gratification of the simple cravings of nature, 
without also half murdering me with whip and reins. 
If galled and rendered restless by any part of the har- 
ness improperly made or placed, or my flesh pierced 
and lacerated by the harsh application of a curry 
comb’s sharp, wiry teeth, I have tried to relieve the 
irritation by any motion of my body; if stung by in- 
sects, I have attempted their removal; if some unusual, 
sudden or terrific sound or sight has caused me to | 
give an involuntary start; if icy, muddy banks, or 
smooth rocks have made me slip, or an over load, an 
uneven path-way, or the treading on the sharp frag- 
ments of stone, forced me to stumble; withuut ascer- 
taining, removing, or even reflecting on the cause, 
my master would redouble his blows and abuse. 

An awkward furious rider, once spurring me for- 
ward, and then instantly curbing me with a violent 
pull on his heavy double bit, the extreme pain of the 
spurs in my sides, and the pressure on my lips, forced 
me to rear, and he continuing his pull on my mouth, 
the constant strain inevitably drew me further back, 
until he lost his balance, and his whole weight draw- 
ing on my head threw me, in spite of my efforts to 
save myself and him backwards, with a terrible shock, 
prostrate on the road. Almost stunned, breathless and 
fainting, as I was, from the overpowering fright and 
pain of such a violent and sudden concussion, he did 
not think that I had suffered sufficiently for his fault, 





or in charity must I say, he did not think at all, but 
placing one foot on the bridle near my mouth, and 
thus holding me to the ground, he stamped, beat, 
spurred and lashed with all the force his rage could 
exert. His own caprice and wanton abuse of power, 
first urged me to bound, and his ignorance in not 
giving me my head a trifle, when I was rearing, 
completed the catastrophy. * * * # 

Even when I had a humane owner, how much I 
suffered from his ignorance or indolence. I have 
been beaten, bruised and half starved by the servants, 
ostlers and drivers, to whom I was entrusted; and if 
they were accused, they would deny, or if detected, 
throw the blame on me, by misrepresenting my tem- 
jper or habits. Thus I have been hard ridden or 
driven, deprived of my needful rest, food and drink, 
and he being not informed of all this and ascribing 
my want of activity to laziness or obstinacy, would 
severely punish me, while in that weak exhausted 
state, by hard labor, words, blows, and further depri- 
vation of food. 

I have been savagely abused for the most contrary 
pretexts. By some, because they owned me and 
had a right to do as they pleased with their own 
property; by others, because they did not own me, 
and therefore cared not how much I suffered, or whe- 
ther I was injured or killed. One would cut, jerk 
and nearly break my jaws, because my mouth was 
too tender; another, because the same mouth was de- 
ficient in sensibility. One day half murdered by all 
the means in my tyrant’s power, because I was want- 
Ing in activity and life, and the next suffering tortures 
equally horrible, to cool me and break down my 
violent spirit. 

s . s a 2 


An injurious practice exists in cropping the ears of 
horses, docking, pricking or nicking their tails, and 
cutting close the hair. “WPhis needless maiming, arises 
from absurd fashion or caprice, and is as bad a taste 
as would be the painting of our coats with yellow, 
green, or other bright colours arranged in stripes or 
checkers. Besides the pain of the operation and its 
consequent wound, it injures our original noble sym- 
metry, deprives us of some of our most natural, need- 
ful organs and renders us more obnoxious to the stings 
of insects. 

Some horses are also taught tricks for exhibition in 
the ring and other shows. Most of these feats to 
which we are trained, are fantastic and useless, forced 
into us with the greatest cruelty, disqualify us for 
the ordinary purposes of life, and only show to what 
unusual efforts nature can be constrained by long 
continued excessive tortures. 

* * * 2 ad 

Many never ride or drive any horse without ex- 
erting severity toward him, and yet how little is ever 
really needed, and how seldom is it needed at all. 
How few would be willing to take the place of those 
animals which they have had in their power, and to 
endure all the unnecessary pains and anguish they 
caused and permitted. The rule of doing as they 
would be done to, which they acknowledge to be just 
when applied to each other, should be made the 
standard of their conduct to ALL Fee.ine BEINGS, 
each in its degree. The rights and wants of animals 
are few and simple, and it is the easy but imperious 
duty of man, not uselessly to injure or neglect them, 
but to assist in their protection and gratification. 


TH FARMER. 
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Leaves ror Manure.—Our thanks are due to 
Mr. Meade, of Virginia, for the interesting essay on 
the use of leaves for manure, which will be found in 
the present pamber. ‘There can be no doubt of the 
oe value of this article, and the wonder is, that it 

as not been more generally attended to. ‘There are 
few farms that have no forest in their neighbourhood, 
and that may not be materially benefited by the use 
of the leaves which are almost universally allowed to 
decompose and waste their fertilizing properties “on 
the desert air.” Besides the value of leaves for ma- 
nure, they are capable of various other uses, such as 
hot-beds, conservatories, bedding for animals, &c., 
and would thus save the expense of more costly, but 
not more useful materials. As our friend has com- 
menced the subject, he is earnestly solicited to con- 
tinue it, until its advantages shall be fairly before the 
agricultural community. But leaves are not the only 
things allowed to go to waste by farmers generally— 
the weeds and litter that annually accumulate around 
barn-yards, gardens, and in the fields, would, if col- 
lected, form a pile of compost equal in value to nearly 
all other sources of manure. A careful husbandman 
will not let this source of riches escape him, more 
ee it is killing two birds with ab stone— 
keeping his farm, yards, and garden neat and clean, 
and ing manure. com of the preva- 
lence of thistles, &c. in their Neat and care- 
ful farmers will never have cause to complain of them; 
but whoever may be plagued with thistles, or any 
other weed, may profit by their existence on his farm, 
by cutting them up when in flower, and making 
piles of compost of them; and we may here remark, 
that green thistleo, baniosk, potato vines, heen heuie, 
&c., form one of the most rich manures that the ve- 
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town, was seen raking up the leaves in a large grove 
of oaks that surrounds his dwelling, and the remark 
was made, that he would have a fine pile of manure; 
but scarcely had the words escaped, before the piles 
were seen ina blaze. He had bestowed all the la 
bour necessary to form them into manure, and then 
set fire to them to get them out of his way! We 
should as soon have thought of setting fire to the 
barn, after gathering in the crop. After all,.much 
depends upon the habits of farmers, upon the degree 
of importance they attach to apparently small things; 
upon their powers of reasoning and thence drawing 
conclusions, that all things have small origins, and 
that upon this fact depends their success—as, if their 
crop of wheat did nut grow from the few quarts of 
seed they put in the ground, there would be no profit 
In their pursuit; and thus, the fertility of their soil 
depends upon the collection of the minute particles of 
nutritive matter, worthless for any other purpose, and 
injurious in any other disposition of them, than con- 
veying them to their fields in the form of manure.— 
In fine, all depends upon the importance they attach 
to gathering up the fragments. 

Ve intend to pursue this subject of manures more 
at large, and to connect with it that of reclaiming 
worn out and waste lands; and in doing so, we shall 
call to our aid such lights as agricultural chemistry 
in its present state can afford; and we shall endeavour 
to treat the subject in such a style, as to bring it 
plainly to the comprehension of all—for in truth, 
nothing but the terms in which the science of chem- 
istry is generally treated, makes it appear mysterious 
or difficult to be understood. ‘lhus, when it is said 
that a particular kind of manure is composed of three 
parts earthy matter and one of fertilising matter, the 
most simple mind will comprehend it; but if we say 
it is composed of insuluble matter 75 parts, gelatin 5, 
mucilage 9, saccharum 3, vil 2, extractive 3, carbonic 
acid 3, the farmer who has not made chemistry a 
particular study would derive no information from the 
tacts stated, thongh the attainment of a knowledge of 
these facts, may have cost the scientific promulgator 
many days and weeks of study and experiment. 
We shall feel indebted to our friends for any assis- 
tance they may be willing to lend us in this inquiry. 





Ledebour’s Illustrations of Russian Plants is in an 
advanced state, and will be published at Munich 
with 500 folio plates. ‘The figures will chiefly re- 
present new plants discovered on the Altaic moun- 
tains and their environs.—.V. Y. Farmer. 


Prices Current in Boston, Jan. 21. 


Apples, new, bbl. 1.50 a 1.75. Beans, white, bushel, 
-90 a 1.00. Beef, mess, bb]. 8.50 a§.75; cargo No. 1, 
7.25 a 7.50; No. 2, 6.25 26.50. Butler, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .Jl.a.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a 8.; skim- 
med milk, 3.a4. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 6.00a 
6.12; Genesee, 6.25 a 6.50; Rye, best, —-- a ——. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .72 a 75; Rye, .75 a.78; Barley .62 a .69; Oats 
40 a 42. Hogs-Lard, Ist sort new, lb. 9.00 a 10.00; Pork, 
clear, bbl, 17 a 20; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 14.00; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50 a 13.50; Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, 
60 a 62; do. do unwashed,.35 a.42. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .65 .75; Merino, three fourths washed, 
.52@.58,do. half blood, .48 a.50; do. quarter, 38 a 42. 
Native, washed .38 a .42; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
50. a 53; do. 2d sort,.42a.44; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 45 a 50. 


Prices Current in New York, Jan. 22. 

Beeswax, yellow .19221. Cotton, New Orieans .11 
a.12; Upland, .9a .103; ag arene ne a ”~ — 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .20; Flax 12a 16; ‘lax, Ame- 
sete pare. 4k heir} 1 bush. clean 13.00 a ——— 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 6.50 a 6.62; Canal .6.75 a 7.00; 
Balt. Hwd. st. 6.75 a 6 87-—; Rh’d. city mills 6.75 a 6.87; 
country, 6.50a 662; Alexand’a, 6.00a 6.25; Freder- 
icksburcg -——- 2 6.50; Petersg, 6.50 a 6.62; Rye Flour, 
4.00 a 4.124; Indian Meal, per bbl.—— a —--; per hhd. 
—— a -——~-. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.35 a 1.40; Vir. 


74; Barley, 718 279; Oats, South and North, .48 a .503 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 5. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.00; prime 5.50 a 6.25; 
cargo a —-; Butter, N. York, 124 a 16;shipping, 
$a ll; Lard,8?. 2.94; Pork, mess bbl. 13.00 a 14.50; 
prime 9.75 a 10.50. 


Prices Current in Charleston, Jan. 17. 
Cotton, Sea-Island, .20a.25. Stained.10a14. San- 
tee and Maine 17a 19. Rice, prime, $23. a 2.7-8, inferior 
to good, dv. $1.7-8 a .2.5-8. Flour, Philadelphia, 
Richmond and Baltimore $53 a6. Corn .52 a .55. 
Oats 40 a .45; Peas,53.a 55. Hay, prime Northern, .90 
a 95—— Whiskey, Philadelphia and Baltimore, hhds. 
.36 a.—; bbis. 37a 38; New Orleans, old .40 a —, 
Beeswax, .18 2.19. Tallow, Carolina, 7 a—--. Beef, Bos- 
ton, No. 1, S§a —. Mess, 94a--; New York Prime 6. 
Pork, Mess. .—-- a-—; Prime, .114.a.—. Bacon, .7a 
-74 cents; hams, 124 a —, Lard, 9a—. Buller, Goshen, 
18 a 20; inferior 8 a 124. 


FOR SALE OR HIRE, 


The ensuing season, the celebrated stallion Tom Jef- 
Jerson, eight years old; sired by the imp. Cleveland bay 
Exile, out of an Eagle mare. Attwo years old he was 
“recommended to the attention of the breeders of fine 
horses”? by the Agricultural Society of Maryland; and 
before he was three received a premium as a stallion 
‘adapted to get horses for the quick draft.” In the 
7th vol. of the American Farmer, page 22, he is said 
to be ‘ta prodigiously fine young horse, very large, 
and of fine figure.” In the same volume, page 104, he 
is mentioned as ‘ta superb horse,” and the death of his 
sire as ‘ta national loss.” 

Also the thorough bred hunter stallion Sky Lark, 
seven years old; sired by kxile, out of a thorough 
bred Chance mare. He received a premium at the 
last Maryland cattle show; is broke to the saddle and 
gig, and isa fast traveller. The hunter is the cross of 
the Cleveland bay with the blooded. “It is admirable; 
as it con.bines strength and power with fleetness. The 
colour ranges through the various shades of bay;” 
(see 2d vol. Farmer, page 239.) It is ‘tne most highly 
approved breed in Englaad for the coach and road;” 
(see 7th vol. of the American Farmer, page 22.) The 
colts of Sky Lark and Tom Jefferson have been 
held at, and commanded high prices. Price for each 
$500; season of each 9180, inciuding the services of a 
groom for the season. One half of either will be sold 
for $250 to one whois acquainted with the manage- 
ment of such property; or either will be exchanged 
for a colt vr thorough bred stallion of an approved 
strain. PHILIP WALLIS. 
Jan 28.* 


THE HIGH BRED IMPORTED IMPROVED 
DURHAM SHORT-HORNED BULL 
BOLIV AR 


Will be at Franklin, on the Franklin Turnpike road, 
about four miles from Baltimore—during the months 
of January, February, March and April next. 

At Epsom farm, near Towsontown, seven and a half 
miles from Baltimore, on the York Turnpike rvad, 
during the months of May, June, July, and August 
next; and at Franklin, in September, October, Novem- 
ber and December. 

Terms.—Five dollars, to be sent with each cow. 
This Bull was selected by Mr. Coates, the keeper of 
the Herd Book, without limitation of cost, and was 
highly valued by Colonel Powel, who considered him 
in form, points, and pedigree, equal to any animal to 
be had in Great Britain. 

Bolivar is red and white, was bred by J. Whitaker, 
Esq. England. The singular neatness of his shoulders, 
the straightness of his back, the width of his loin, the 
smallness of his head, neck, and offal, the quickness of 
his gait, together with the well known character of 
his family as dairy stock, render him one of the most 
desirable males for improving our neat cattle that cap 
in any country be found. 

The committee on Neat Cattle at the exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Suciety, reported as 
their opinion, that Bolivar was ‘‘the handsomest and best 
Bull that has ever been exhibited at any of our shows.” 
rgd is at the Epsom Farm at present. 

. 11. 














1.40 a——; Rye, North, 75 a 76; Corn, Yel. Nor..73 a 


RUTA BAGA SEED. 

The subscriber has received a large quantity of Ru 
ta Baga Seed, raised by a gentleman of Baltimore 
with particular care, and with a view to inducing a 
more general cultivation of this vegetable, to which 
end (if immediately ordered) it will be sold at half the 
usual wholesale price when 20 pounds or upwards is 
taken. Price 25 cents a pound. 

Also for sale a few bushels of Sunflower seed. 

GIDEON B. SMITH. 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. _ 





BaLtimorE Manket.—There is no business of con- 
sequence doing in the produce market, and our quo- 
tations cf flour are omitted, there being no possibility 
of arriving at any thing like correct rates. Howard 
street flour was selling for six dollars out of the 
wagons yesterday, but nothing doing from stores. It is 
suppused that there are 60,000 barrels of flour now 
on hand in this city, principally in the hands of spe- 
culators. Until the navigation opens, there can be no 
regular quotations of grain, wood, &c. 


Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50a 5.00; do. 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.00 a 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 6.00a 8.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00.a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00a 4.00-—-—Kentucky, 4.00 28.00. Cuba 14.004 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00 a17.00. 


FLour—best white wheat family, $6.50 a 7.00—~ 

super. Howard-street —— a ; city mills, -—— 

—Susquehanna, a ; Corn’ Meat, bbl]. 2.25. 
Grain; red wheat, 1.104 1.20; whitedo. 1.204 1.30 

Corn, white, 63 a 65-—- yellow 63 a65-—-new white 

63 a .65--ycllow 63 a 65--Kyr, .62a.-—UatTs, .30 4 381, 

Seans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50a 60-CLovER serv 6 0046.50 

TimotHy, 2.00 a 24.-—Orcuarp Grass, 1.25 a 1.50— 

Herd’s,-- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 4374 lb —Bartey, 624 

Fiaxseep-— a1.25—Corton Va. 93 a@104-Lou. 11 4a 124 

—Alab. 94a.11—-Tenn..9a.10—-N. Car..9a.10-— 

Upland 10 a 11---Wuiskev, hhds Ist p 274 a —--; in bbls 

29 a 294—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib. 15 a. 16--— 

washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a .30--full do. .30 a .35, accord’g te qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 ¢--; Country ,dew-rotted, 5. a.6c.- lb. water- 

rotted,.6 a8c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 

—a do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. —-- a 4,25--- 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6.374, a 6.50--No. 2, 5.874 «6.00-No.$ 

$.433a3.50; BaconhamsBalt.cured 10c.—Feathers, 
$4 a—-Plaster Paris,cargo price per ton, 4.25 a 4.313, 
ground, 1.374 a—-bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 30.00 a ; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 a 
28.00; bar, Sus., per ton, 80.00 285.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 5.50 26.25. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
ADDRESS 
ivered before the Middlesex Society of Husband- 
ort 5 ne any at their Annual Festival, 
Oct. 7, 1830. By Extas Puinney. Published 
at the request of the Society. 


The short time allowed to the speaker, by the 
rules of your Society, must necessarily confine him 
to a very limited view of those topics which would 
geem naturally to suggest themselves for considera- 
j this time. 
a rather than speculation > and to exhibit 

ractical results, rather than theoretical schemes, are 
the appropriate business of farmers, on an occasion 
like this. ; 

The importance of the subject,on which I have 
had the honor of being invited to address you, is too 
deeply felt, and too generally acknowledged, to re- 

uire either arguments to enforce, or eloquence to em- 

lazon its claims. It need only be said, that the first 
sod that was turned, was one of the first decided 
steps from a savage toa civilized life, and that in 
proportion to his advancement in agriculture and the 
arts of husbandry, man has, in all ages, receded from 
barbarism. Compare, for a moment, the miserable 
condition of the houseless, roaming savage of the fo- 
rest, clad in the skins of beasts, furious and ungov- 
erned as himself, depending for his subsistence upon 
the uncertain fruits of the chase, or the spontaneous 
productions of the earth, with the substantial, per- 
manent comforts of the industrious, intelligent, and 
virtuous farmer;—and will not the contrast reconcile 
the cultivator of the soil, to a cheerful obedience of 
the divine command, to “eat his bread in the sweat 
of his brow?” 

I shall not trespass on your time, by a labored ac- 
count of the progress of agriculture, from the earli- 
est ages to the present day. It is of little use to be 
told that the Emperor of China claims his royal pri- 
vilege of annually holding the plough, from a cus- 
tom of his predecessors, which he alleges to have 
existed “long before the creation of the moon;” or 
that the Egyptians, more than four thousand years 
ago, paid divine honors to Isis and Osiris, to one of 
whom they supposed themselves indebted for wheat, 
and to the other for the invention of the plough; that 
almost three thousand years ago, the father of poetry 
sung of fruitful vines and golden harvests, or that 
Virgil, years before the Christian era, extolled the 
pleasures of rural life, and the happiness of the man, 
who, far from the noise of cities and the perplexities 
of commercial life, cultivated his fields with bis own 
hands. 

It is enough that we find the opulent, the power- 
faland the learned of modern, as well a ancient 
days, devoting their wealth, their influence and their 
talents, to the advancement of the interests of agri- 
culture. Who, then, is so regardless of the utility, 
the honor, or the pleasure, of cultivating the soil, = 
not to aspire to the honorable appellatim of farmer: 
Who does not wish to withdraw fron the anxious 
cares and uncertain pleasures of machandize, and 
the perplexing duties of public or prfessional life to 
repose on the tranquil bosom of rura) retirement, and 
taste the pleasures, as well as parts&e in the labors, 
of rustic life? 

“Although, as Americans, we my be excused for 
congratulating ourselves upon ou’ agricultural skill, 
and upon the rapid progress we have made in the 
arts, and in all that contributes 0 social and domes- 
tic enjoyment, yet we should not forget, that we 
have much to learn. If the condition of the hus- 


-bandman, in countries unaidd by the light of sci- 


ence, and those moral influeres, which, in our own, 
conspire to stimulate individal and social enterprise, 
has not advanced a single sep, for centuries, in the 
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arts of civilized life, we should not boast of our at- 
tainments, while we have so many prevailing errors 
to correct, so many inveterate prejudices to subdue. 

What if the Devonshire farmer still adheres to 

the practice of transporting all the manure and pro- 
duce of his farm, upon the back of his mule, and has 
never known the use of a pair of wheels—may he 
not charge many of our Middlesex farmers with an 
ignorance of the uses of one of the most important 
of all implements to good husbandry, the roller; and 
in the use of ploughs, whose model would seem, in 
many instances, to have been taken from Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, where it is represented with but little 
change | wag its rude and simple origipal, in the form 
of a sharpened stake? 
» What if the Spaniard still yokes his oxen by the 
horns, and others oblige their horses to drag the 
plough by the tail, does not the narrow and shapeless 
yoke used by some of us, indicate that little improve- 
ment has been made upon the straight pole and 
withes of former times, and that as little regard is 
had to the comfort of the ox, as to the interest of the 
owner? 

What if the Russian peasant rejects the use of 
manure, and tells you that his fruit is poisoned if 
nourished by the filthy contents of his stable and 
hogsty; do not many of our barren fields and stinted 
crops show, that neglect in furnishing food for plants, 
has been no less detrimental to the intergpt of the 
farmer, in the latter case, than in ignorance of its 
properties in the former? 

What if the Irish peasant and the French Cotta- 
ger, who literally dwell in houses of clay, are ex- 
posed to suffering and disease under the thatched roof 
of their fluorless cabins; are not many of our farm- 
houses, from their enormous dimensions and unfin- 
ished condition, as poorly calculated to give shelter 
and comfort to the owner? In travelling through 
New England we too frequently meet with a large 
unfinished and unfurnished house, as disproportioned 
in size to the wants, as it is illy adapted to the com- 
forts of the farmer. How often do we see the occu- 
pant suffering in his dreary wilderness of decaying 
boards and shingles, broken windows, and shattered 
wainscotting, until, driven by stress of weather, he 
makes a retreat to some half underground corner, or 
couiiguous out-building, whose contracted dimensions 
are better suited to his wants and his comforts, while 
his half finished mansion becomes a deserted castle, 
seldom visited, except to bar the prescriptive rights 
of birds and reptiles? Consider tor a moment, the 
immense amount of worse than useless expenditure, 
that might have been saved, and the great measure 
of comtort, that would have been gained by the far- 
mer, if our agricultural ancestors had adopted the 
English cottage style of building their farm-houses. 

Why censure the southern planter for his hay 
stacks, his corn ricks, and his exposed and houseless 
cattle, while so many of our own barns are built with 
so little regard to the cleanliness and comfort of the 
owner’s stock, or the preservation of his crops? A 
mistaken notion is too prevalent, that hay cannot be 
kept sweet, nor cattle healthy, without a constant 
exposure to a free circulation of air. From the loose 
and disjointed construction of some of our barns, the 
stabling of cattle would seem to be, rather for the 
purposes of ventilation, than shelter. Depend upon 
it, that warm and comfortable lodging is as essential 
to the thrift of your cows and oxen, as it is to the 
health and comfort of the inmates of your family. 

These defects in rural economy are not confined to 
our own county or state. They exist in a greater or 
less degree in all parts of New England. While 
there are numerous instances which give striking 
evidence of the skill, intelligence and industry of the 
Middlesex farmer, the exceptions should admonish 
us that we have not so far out-stripped our neighbors 
in the march of improvement, that we may rest con- 
tented with present attainments, and consider no 
further exertions on our part uecessary. 
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After noticing the defects in our buildings, let us 
occasionally look abroad upon our farms,—not merely 
to cull the flowers of spring, to revel on the summer 
beauty of the fields, or to banquet on the delicious 
stores of autumn; not to muse away sunny hourg 
with Daphne, or to sport with Amaryllis in the 


shade; but for the more substantial and important _— 
purpose of examining their various soils, ne aden 


their defects, and the mode of culture best adap’ 
to their improvement. ” oo 

The diversified aspect of our country necessarily 
furnishes a variety of soils. We have, however, 
none of such extraordinary fertility, as to allow of 
being cropped for a succession of years, unassisted 
by manure, without a sensible diminution of product. 
The deep intervales and extensive alluvial tracts, 
which abound in some parts of our country, where 
almost the whole labor of husbandry consists in sow- 
ing and reaping, and no farther skill of the farmer is 
required than to know seedtime and harvest, are not 
to be found in Middlesex. The broken and rugged 
surface of our farms, made up of hills and valleys of 
the roughest materials, requires great labor as well 
as skill to subdue its stubborn qualities, to preserve 
its natural strength, or to restore its wasted energies. 
This, while it increases the labor of the husband- 
man, at the same time, gives him health of body and 
vigor for action, while he is happily exempted from 
the many evils which attend the cultivator of a more 
fertile region. This very rough and comparatively 
barren quality of our soil, though it may sometimes 
yield but a stinted harvest, and oblige the farmer to 
rise early, go late to rest, and eat the bread of care- 
fulness, has nevertheless produced an independent, 
virtuous and happy community of farmers, whose 
unyielding patriotism and noble deeds of daring have 
enrolled the yeomanry of Middlesex among the bold- 
est defenders of Grecian and Roman liberties. 

The three prevailing kinds of soil in this county 
are a light, loose soil, where sand is the principal in- 
gredient,—bogs or swamp land, abounding in peat, 
and decayed vegetable and animal substances,—and 
a thin, gravelly loam. These shall, each in its turn, 
receive a brief notice. 

The principal ingredients in a good soil are sand, 
clay and lime orveaicareous earth. Either of these, 
when existing separately, is foand to be incapable of 
supporting vegetation; it is only by a due and proper 
combination of them, that a productive soil is formed. 

The loose and open texture of a sandy soil greatly 
facilitates evaporation. It therefore requires a reten- 
tive, tenacious substance, to bind the parts together, 
and thereby to retard the evaporation of moisture, 
and the volatile parts of such animal and vegetable 
substances as may be mixed with it. Clay has been 
found to be the best adapted to this purpose. It has 
been ascertained that eleven parts of sand and one of 
clay will form a soil capable of supporting vegeta- 
tion, but the more nearly equal the parts of each, 
the better will be the soil. By a judicious blending 
of these opposite qualities of the earth, the Messrs. 
Wellington, two very skilful and enterprising far- 
mers of the town of Medford, have converted their 
sandy barrens, and stiff, unyielding clays into rich, 
friable soils, of astonishing fertility. After maki 
liberal applications of manure, with but little effect, 
they have resorted to their sand banks and their clay 
pits, and, by an alternate application of each to the 
other, they have found them to be mines of wealth, 
I mention this fact, not only as illustrative of my 
position, but as a striking instance of the beneficial 
effects of the application of skill, acquired from 
study, combined with practical experiments, which 
has resulted in a great increase of crops, attended by 
an actual saving in expense. For although these 
gentlemen may not be desirous of being styled 
“‘Book Farmers,” yet they are no doubt se and 
thinking, as well as practical culti 6S nen) 


am aware, are a most distrustful source 


informa- 
tion among many of my agricultural brethren. ‘This 
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ought not so to be. While the professors and friends 
of all the other arts and sciences, call to their aid the 
light and accumulated written wisdom of the past 
and present ages, why should the art of cultivating 
the earth, by far the most important of all the arts, 
be allowed no other guide than blind tradition? 

To what are we attributing the recent rapid ad- 
vances in agricultural knowledge? What has ena- 
bled the farmer to discover new sources of wealth 
and pleasure? What has staid the wasting mania 
for emigration, and taught our young men, that from 
a New England soil, and a New England fireside, 
more substantial comforts may be derived, than can 
be found “beyond the mountains?” What,I say, 
has done all this, but books, and the scientific com- 
munications of literary men, who have devoted their 
wealth and their talents to lighten the burdens and 
increase the stores of the farmer? 

Allow me, while on this subject, to advert to one 
source of information, which has been, in no small 
degree, instrumental in producing these favorable re- 
sults. I mean the various periodical publications of 
the day. At the head of these stands the JVew 

land Farmer. This has done much to arrest the 
withering power of ancient custom—has not only 
taught us the theory, but has enabled us to realize 
the pleasure of fruitful gardens, of smiling fields and 
luxuriant harvests. I am confident the sincerity of 
my motives will not be questioned, when I recom- 
mend the sound practical lessons of its enlightened 
editor, to the constant perusal, not only of farmers, 
but to every friend of rura] economy. 

The second variety of soil, which we shall notice, 
is the low, wet swamps and peat meadows. ‘These 
are daily becoming better known, and their value 
more justly appreciated. ‘The mud of swamps, 
which contains no peat, is composed mostly of de- 
cayed vegetable and animal substances, which hav- 
ing not been immersed in stagnant waters, but hav- 
ing been exposed to the action of the atmosphere, or 
the oxygen which it contains, have passed through a 

trid fermentation, and thereby reduced toa rich, 
lack mould, susceptible, after draining, of being 
converted into very productive soil. Peat grounds 
are composed principally of vegetable and animal 
substances, which, having been immersed in stagnant 
waters, and thereby excluded from the action of the 
atmosphere, have not undergone a putrid fermenta- 
tion, and therefore still contain the acids, oils and 
gums, and in some instances, the sulphate of 1ron or 
copperas, and other antiseptic qualities, common to 
vegetables. ‘These properties must be removed or 
neutralized by a combination with other substances, 
before peat can become food for plants, either when 
subjected to field culture, or when it is to be used as 
a manure. Exposure to the air, when combined 
with a sufficient degree of moisture to prevent its 
becoming dry, or if when taken from the pit, it is 
spread upon the ground, and exposed to severe frost, 
or by mixing it with lime or fresh stable dung, either 
will break down its coarse, vegetable fibre, destroy 
its antiseptic properties, and render it a valuable ma- 
nure. Observing the effects of peat upon upland, 
where it had been spread for the purpose of drying 
it for fuel, I was induced to try it as a top dressing 
for , and found it to answer a valuable end, par- 
ticularly if taken out in winter and spread upon the 
ground so thin as to-admit of its freezing. When to 
be used for making compost, Lord Meadowbank re- 
éommends one load of fresh stable dung, to three of 
peat; a layer of dung from six to ten inches in thick- 
fess, to be placed between layers of peat, raising the 
= by alternate layers four or six feet high, and al- 
owing the whole to remain until it shall have fer- 
mented. I tried this plan for two seasons, but fre- 
quently found that the dung was injured, by too t 
heat, while the peat seemed but little benefited hy 
the fermentation. I have since adopted the plan of 
mixing: the whole mass finely together, and have 


the peat more equally operated upon, and more finely 
pulverized. 

The first step to be taken, in the process of re- 
claiming these swamps and peat meadow grounds, is 
to drain them thoroughly; unless this can be accom- 
plished, all the labor and expense bestowed will, 
after a short time, prove to be useless. ‘The method 
pursued by the most experienced cultivators, is to cut 
a ditch through the centre, another at the margin or 
outer edge, (the most essential part of the operation,) 
to take off the water which is constantly setting in 
from the surrounding uplands, with cross drains from 
this to the centre ditch. 

The surface of these low grounds is generally of a 
spongy, loose texture, so open and porous that the 
sinall roots of the upland grasses cannot fill the holes 
or cavities between the parts, and the earth not ad- 
hering close to the small fibrous roots, they can de- 
rive no nourishment from it. Hence we see that 
these grounds while in a state of nature, produce lit- 
tle else than brakes, hellebore, pothos or skunk cab- 
bage, and some others whose coarse roots are capable 
of filling the pores and vacant spaces, and finding 
nourishment among the disconnected parts. ~ 

I planted asmall patch of corn, the last season, upon 
a piece of loose, spongy , peat soil, which had been newly 
ploughed. It grew well as long as the blade was 
nourished by the kernel, but when this was exhaust- 
ed, it — a sickly appearance, and hardly found 
nutriment enough to preserve its existence through 
the summer. This was not owing to a want of nou- 
rishing matter in the soil, as was evident from the 
exuberant growth of pumpkins and potatoes in the 
immediate vicinity of the corn, but because the small 
fibrous roots of the latter could not find it, while the 
coarse roots of pumpkins and potatoes filled the pores 
and cavities between the parts of the soil, and being 
brought in contact, derived sufficient nourishment 
from them. ‘The same effect may be observed upon 
a heap of coarse manure; plants of small, delicate 
roots refuse to grow, while those of coarser roots 
grow with wonderful luxuriance. 

In order then to make this species of soil produc- 
tive, something must be dono after draining, to divide 
the parts more finely and bring them thereby in 
closer union, or the pores must be filled with a sub- 
stance of more minute parts. A question then arises 
—what mode of culture is likely to produce the de- 
sired effect, and thereby to render it productive? 

Four different methods have been pursued, by dif- 
ferent cultivators; these are, paring and burning— 
covering with sand or gravel—ploughing and culti- 
vating with fallow crops, and what is called bogging, 
which consists in turning over the turf or sward with 
the hoe or plough, and then spreading on a light top 
dressing of loam or compost. Each of these methods 
has its respective advocates. 

On the subject of paring and burning, writers 
have expressed different and opposite opinions.— 
Some of them strongly recommend the practice, and 
others as decidedly condemn it. While these con- 
tradictory opinions and results serve rather to distract 
than to enlighten the practical farmer, we can find 
but little, from an observation of the experiments 
which have fallen under our own inspection, to ena- 
ble us to come to a satisfactory conclusion as to its 
beneficial or injurious effects. 

A neighbor of mine, ten years ago, pared and 
burned about three acres of peat meadow land, and 
sowed it down with rye and herd’s grass seed. While 
the salts, contained in the ashes, continued to ope- 
rate, which was for the two first years, his crops 
were very good,—the third year, the produce was 
greatly diminished, and, from that time, it has re- 
mained but little better than a dead, unproductive 
waste, yielding much less than before burning and of 
no better quality. The unfavorable result in this 
case, had the effect to prevent a repetition of the ex- 

periment by any of the neighboring farmers. 





found the dung leas injured by the fermentation, and 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
LIVE FENCES. 


Mr. Fessenven,—If you think the following di. 
rections for setting and training a hedge, which were 
written for the use of my son, will be serviceable to 
our New England farmers, you are at liberty to 
publish them. They were written in haste, while] 
was quite sick, and confined to my chamber; there is 
considerable tautology, and the language inelegant, | 
but I believe easy to be understood. 
Bens 
Boston, Jan. 10th, 1831. ae a 
An easy way to make a complete Hedge or Li 
Fence in a pve time. “ = 
1. Material for a hedge.—The plants comm 
used for a hedge are the English White Thod 
(crategus oxycantha,) the Purging Buckthorn (Rham. 
nus catharticus,) the Newcastle Thorn, (Crategw 
crus Galli,) the Three Thorned Acacia or Honey 
Locust, (Gleditschia triacanthos,) the Red Cedar 
(Juniperus Vi irginiana,) &c. But I much prefer the 
American, Virginian, or Washington Thorn, (Cra. 
tegus cordata.) It seems to have no enemy. In 
more than half a mile of hedge, I did not find a 
dozen caterpillars’ nests, or one plant girdled by mic 
during the last year. 

2. Season to set a hedge.—In our climate a hedge | 
should be set out in the spring, before the plants be. 
gin to vegetate, and every fibre of the roots should 
be taken up with them and by no means be cut off. 

3. Age of the plants—The more age the planty 
have the better; as they are more hardy, have better 
roots, and are more likely to do well. You will rear j 
your hedge in half the time, if you use those that 
are four years old and upwards, than you will if you 
use seedlings. Loudon says, “three years old is cer- 
tainly the youngest that should be planted, and if} 
they are even six or seven years old, so much the 
better.” Blaikie says, “the age of the quickeet 
plants (whether of one or two years’ growth) is not| 
so material, as that the plants should be of free 
growth.” I set one hedge in 1816, with two yean 
old plants, and another in 1818, with seedlings, and 
they have done very well, considering my inexperi-| 
ence and the awkwardness and unwillingness of my 
men to do any thing that their fathers and grand- 
fathers had not previously done. 

4. Assort the plants—Let your plants be assorted; | 
the large, the small, and the different sizes of inter. | 
mediates, each by themselves. Set the large on the 
high, poor and gravelly land, and the small on the} 
rich land, and in the valleys and bottoms, and those | 
of intermediate size on the intermediate kind of land, 
In this way, your hedge will grow nearly alike and) 
be very even; but if you intermingle promiscuously - 
large and small, the large will grow rapidly and will| 
keep the small down, and your hedge will be uneven 
and full of gaps. ; 

If you plant the large in the rich hollows, and the! 
small on the poor knolls, one part of your hedge i 
will be yeas ahead of the others. Either before ot| 
after plantiny, cut off the tops of the plants, about an| 
inch from th root or yellow part, so as to leave an! 
inch of the geen bark or top with four buds or eyes. 

5. Spare pants —Select a tenth or more of your” 
best plants, ant set in your nursery in wide rows, 
and ata distane from each other in the TOWS, 80 that | 
the side branche: shall not interfere, that you may’ 
fill vacancies in your hedge, should any occur. Ma- 
= = hoe — 9 to keep them well ahead of 

our hedge, so tha when set in a gap, i 
be behind their neighbors. eens, 

6. Preparation 9) the soil—Let your land be well 
prepared, a strip % least eight feet wide, deep 
ploughed, well harroved, raked over, and cleared of 
all sward, sods, grass,ynd weeds; let it be as well 
prepared as if you wée to sow garden seeds. If 
any part of the land is \por, harrow and rake in old 
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plough or dig a trench through the middle, 8 or 10 | thawing—land that has been in culture is preferable | his morning, noon, and evening ‘re the year 


inches deep, one side perpendicular, and the other 
with a gentle slope or angle of thirty degrees. 

1. Mode of planting.—Your land and plants thus 

pared, lay your plants on the inclined plane or 
, ina straight line nine inches apart (more or 
jess,) and as deep as they originally were in the nur- 
sery, making allowance for the dry dirt that may be 
blown or washed away; set them so deep that all 
the yellow part may be completely covered; then 
with a hoe carefully draw on the mellow earth to 
cover the roots, and press and pat it down well 
around them. They had better be set a little deeper 
than a little shallower, than when in the nursery, 
and they will bear it,as in the nursery they were 

ndicular, but in the trench sloping. It will be 
hest not to fill the trench completely, but to leave it 
a little concave about the roots that the moisture may 
be retained, and that you may be able to draw a few 
inches of pulverized earth every year around the 
roots, to make them throw out new shoots, and this 
without raising the surface so much, or making it so 
convex as to lose the moisture. By laying or slo 
ing your plants, small roots strike down from the old 
tap roots, and you have a great number of new roots 
that nourish the plants and keep them firm, and pre- 
vent them from writhing about. By cutting off the 
top of the plant, you will have three or four strong 
upright young shoots, starting from the surface of 
the ground, instead of a solitary old one. 

8. Hoeing and clearing.—Let your hedge be per- 
fectly hoed and kept entirely free from grass and 
weeds. Care must be taken that the roots, 
stems, and side branches are not abraded or wounded 
by the hoe. A little fresh earth ought to be drawn 
about the roots at each hoeing, and in the autumn all 
the leaves should be raked away, to prevent the 
stems and roots from being girdled by mice. 

9. Pruning, §c.—Prune either early in the spring, 
about midsummer, or late in the fall, when there is no 
flowing of the sap. When you planted your hedge, 
you preserved every root, but you cut off the top, 
leaving but four buds, these will produce you four 
large stems as supports. ‘This is all the pruning or 
trimming the stems or upright shoots must have, on 
any condition, till they are five or six feet in height; 
then you may trim them down to the height you 
mean to keep your hedge, but the side branches should 
be gently trimmed every year, leaving those longest 
near the ground, so as to have them broad at the bot- 
tom and tapering gradually towards the tops in the 
form of a cone, pyramid, a young fir or pitch pine. 

This trimming of the side branches makes them 

send out more new shoots from these extremities, 
which by frequent trimmings will become so thick as 
to fill up every crevice from top to bottom in your 
hedge, while the upright shoots, by not being trim- 
med, will ascend with strength, and support the 
hedge. , 
10. Pruning Instruments—Trimming is usually 
performed with a hedge bill or shears; but a knife 
with a short and slightly curved blade, thick in the 
middle, and tapering to a thin and very sharp edge 
on each side, is preferable to trim off the side branch- 
es between the plants. For trimming the sides and 
cropping the top of the hedge, I have used a scythe. 
I cut off the heel, and punch two holes in the same 
end, and make a mortise in the end of a straight pole 
or snaith, and bore two holes through the mortise, 
and rivet the scythe to the pole and in the same di- 
rection with the pole, and not at right angles as for 
mowing—I put two nibs on the pole. ith this 
you can cut the sides up or the tops off very quick 
and neat. In all your cuttings, cut up if you wish 
to benefit your hedge; cut down if you wish to 
ruin it. 

11. Miscellaneous ge eee ary the tops of 
your plants to the north, they will not be so liable to 
be broken down by snow; or to have their buds 
injured in the spring, by alternately freezing and 








to new or sward land. 

Two or three rows of white beans or flat turnips, 
may be sowed on each side of your hedge, but pota- 
toes would shade too much, and onions would poison 
the plants. Cattle, sheep, &c. must not trample or 
browse on them. 

Forest or fruit trees, (except walnut and cedar) 
may be set in a hedge forty or fifty feet asunder, 
they make a beautiful appearance, but trim them up 
ever so high, they damage the hedge, if not by their 
shade, they will by their roots. If you do not trima 
hedge any, it will be strong and thick at the bottom, 
giving you beautiful white blossoms and red berries. 

12. Errors and Mistakes—In my first hedge my 
land was tough sward, and not well prepared, and I 
set my large plants that were two years old, perpen- 
dicular; in my second hedge, set out two years after, 
my land was well prepared, and I set my yearling 
plants sloping, and it is ahead of the first hedge: had 
the treatment of both been equal, the first would 
have been three years ahead of the last. I did not 
hoe as often as 1 ought to have done, nor did I clear 
away the leaves in autumn so well as I should have 
done. I lost one year’s growth of my hedge by 
planting two rows of potatoes on each side of, it, the 
tops of which grew so luxuriantly, that they com- 
pletely covered and shaded the plants. 

My grand error was in cropping the tops, once and 
generally twice a year, with the expectation of mak- 
ing the hedge thicker at the bottom, and more per- 
fect throughout, but it had a contrary effect, by 
throwing out a great number of small shouts at the 
place cut, instead of increasing the main stem and 
lower branches, and thickening the bottom as was 
expected. ‘The oftener I cropped, the more weak 
shoots came out where cut, and those below dwindled 
and perished, and the main stem ceased to increase. 
The top of the hedge became wide, bushy and top 
heavy, and the bottom open, weak, and destitute of 
branches. ‘Those 1 did not crop had large firm stems, 
and threw out large strong suckers from their roots, 
and have made a hedge impenetrable to an enraged 
horned bull. I ought not to have trimmed the main 
stems after the first or second trimming, till it was 
six feet high. 

18. Recapitulation.—Prepare your land in the 
best manner; use suitable plants of thrifty growth, 
the older the better; assort and accommodate to the 
different kinds of soil; preserve all the roots, but 
crop the tops, leaving only four buds; keep a few in 
your nursery; set them sloping to the north, and 
leave the ground a little concave about the roots; 
keep them clear of grass and weeds, and add a little 
earth to the roots at each hoeing; clear away the 
leaves at autumn; trim the side branches carefully, 
and leave the main stems to nature till they are six 
feet high, then crop off the tops to the height you 
mean to have your hedge. It will look like a wedge 
with the sharp end upwards, and will exhibit a most 
beautiful appearance. 

In eight years my second hedge was a sufficient 
fence for, or against sheep and cows. By following 
the above directions, a better hedge can be raised in 
half the time, and at an expense of less than fifty 
cents a rod. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
SEEDLING POTATOES AND GRAPES. 


Mr. Fessexpen,—I presume by this time some’ 
of our horticultural friends are expecting to hear the 
potatoes, 
considering the importance of the article to the far- 
mer, and in fact to all classes of our fellow-citizens. 
nd desideratum to obtain not only a good 
potato for the table, but one that shall give a good 
yield of a fair equal size. ‘To the farmer the crop is 
perhaps second only to bread. It is with him a sta- 


result of my third year’s crop of seedling 


It isa 


round, and is no mean item to the table of the most 
opulent. 

This is a very extensive experiment; by far the 
largest of any on record, at least so far as my read- 
ing extends, and has been a source of much trouble, 
time and expense. It is no small thing to crop and 
keep separate, 1500 varieties for three years. I have 
been almost on the point of abandoning them more 
than once. The extent of the experiment had well 
nigh defeated its end. ‘The potatoes were planted 
this year about the middle of April in rows; the most 
of the land was very poor, the year before it was 
overrun with white birch; it was pretty well ma- 
nured, the manure spread equal to a good shovel fuil 
toa hill; a considerable proportion of the manure, 
however, was composed of meadow mud. The land 
was overseeded, owing to my anxiety to give every 
variety a trial; and a considerable —— of the 
potatoes was under size, which probably gave me a 
larger crop and a greater proportion of small potatoes 
than I should otherwise have had. They were plant- 
ed on about four acres of land and yielded me by es- 
timation 1000 bushels, 900 of which were eondemned 
to the hogs. There were long reeds planted in three 
different places for a guide in determining their rela- 
tive yield, for I was determined, having “screwed 
my cou to the sticking place,” that I would re- 
ject all those that would not bear a good comparison 
in point of yield: and in reference to my memoran- 
dum, I find that I have not saved more than three or 
four kinds, that yielded less. ‘The way in which we 
determined the relative yield, was by measuring the 
ground with the hoe handle, which was quickly and 
easily done, and was sufficiently accurate for our pur- 
pose, and the potatoes ina measure. The hoe han- 
dle was about four feet in length. We carried into 
the field with us boxes, bags, kegs, &c. sufficient to 
hold all that we could dig in half a day. At noon 
and at night they were put in piles on the cellar 
floor, the vessels in which they were put was marked 
with the number of hoe handles to the bushel, and 
the pile in the cellar with a corresponding number. 
We provided a circular board, a little smaller than 
the bottom of a boiler we have set in brick work, and 
in this board we inserted $0 or 40 wires about 12 
inches long. ‘The wires were placed circular in the 
board, gradually progressing towards the centre, so 
as to form a spiral line from the outside to the centre. 
Now if each pile of potatoes in the cellar was num- 
bered and we commenced on the outside wire of our 
board and proceded regularly, we could easily tell 
from which pile each of the oo on the d 
came, and in this way we could try at night all the 
varieties we could dig in the day time. After the 
potatoes were boiled on this board in the boiler afore- 
said, we carried the board with the potatoes on it 
down cellar and compared them to prevent mistakes. 
In making up our judgment, regard was had to the 
appearance of the potatoes as well as their yield and 
flavor—their form, mealiness, &c. were all taken into 
the account. I have given them my personal atten- 
tion both in planting, digging, and proving, except 
when called away by urgent business. 

In this way I have preserved 186 sorts of my 1500 
varieties and about 72 bushels in quantity —The long 
reds yielded about 12 hoe handles to the bushe]. The 
greatest yield of my seedlings was four hoe handles 
to the bushel, three times as much on the same land. 
The kind that yielded the most last year did not, do 
so well this year, they were a late kind, and re- 
quired a long season and a favorable situation to come 
to maturity. Perhaps an abstract from my memo- 
randum might be interesting, as showing the relative 
yield; for we found it utterly impossible to decide 
with any justice upon the flavor, for after we had 

tasted of a few, ially if we happened to try a 
strong one, we could no longer decide upon the me- 
rits; we therefore contented ourselves with tasting 





ple article, and a standing dish. It forms a part of! only those which by their mealiness, appearance, &c. 
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gave the most promise, saving all the good yielders 
that cracked open in boiling. I have a considerable 
number, however, marked on my memorandum as of 
superior good flavour. I have one kind which gave 
a bushel in 4 hoe handles; 2 kinds, 44 do; 4 kinds, 5 
do; 2 kinds, 54 do; 9 kinds, 6 do; 3 kinds, 64 do; 
16 kinds, 7 do; 41 kinds, 8 do; 29 kinds, 9 do; 23 
kinds, 10 do; &c. 

There are two kinds which particularly attracted 
my attention while digging, and were named on the 
spot. One was round, red, rather above the middling 
size, and very equal in size, so much so that they 
would not require any picking for the market; the 
other was yellowand like the first inevery other respect. 
The first was named the Roxbury Reds, the other 
the Roxbury Oranges; their yield was about five hoe 
handles to the bushel. They were not so mealy nor 
of so good flavor as many others of less yield, but 
their yield and size must, I think, make them a va- 
luable potato to the farmer. The vines of my larg- 
eat kinds died down to the ground in the fore part of 
July, but were left in the ground until the rest were 
dug, when to my astonishment, I found that they 
had not only sprouted, but the vines had grown near- 
ly a foot in height, and on digging them I found new 
potatoes set fur the second crop. 

I have now given you as concise an account as I 
could conveniently and make it intelligible; and hope 
it will answer the expectations of our friends, and 
that the experiment will prove, in proportion to its 
extent, and the time and labor spent on it, beneficial 
to our community. So far as regards myself, I have 
no. expectation of being remunerated, for | am essen- 
tially deficient in an important requisite to an enter- 
prising and flourishing farmer, viz. that of making 
the most of it in the market. 

I have also under way and under glass, about 200 
seedling grape vines of two years’ growth, raised 
from the seed of the large oval Malaga grape, which 
appear very promising, but I shall not probably, if 1 
should live, taste the fruit until year after next, 
when I hope to be able to present a sample which 
shall be thought worthy of receiving a name from 
our horticultural society. Jacos Tipp. 

Roxbury, Jan 10, 1831. 


MEADOW LANDS. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer— 


Sir,—Having noticed in your paper of the 21st 
inst., seyeral inquiries by your correspondents, which 
I have it in my power to answer, I beg leave to plaice 
the results of my practical observations, at your dis- 

1 


-_ correspondent J. B. of Winthrop, (Maine,) 
asks “information respecting flooding meadows, where 
fowl meadow, blue joint, and the common flat grass 
and other kinds of uncultivated grasses incline to 
ow.” ‘The two former kinds of grass are among 
the most valuable products of our natural meadows, 
and their growth is best promoted by winter flooding. 
Several years since,] had on my farm a tract of 
waste, wet, and unproductive swamp, over part of 
which was a thick covering of perennial moss with 
scarcely a blade of grass, and on another part, a 
growth of bulrushes, flags and coarse water grass of 
unsightly appearance and no value. This swam 
was reclaimed, and is now made a beautiful and ric 
meadow, giving abundant crops of fowl meadow and 
blue joint grasses, by the simple operation of flooding. 
There were springs of cold water in the land, and 
ditches were made to draw them off, in the summer 
season, through a natural outlet to the swamp. An 
émibankment across this outlet was constructed with 
a flume and gate, by which the rains might be re- 
tained and the meadow flowed, or the water let off at 
pleasure. The practice has been to shut down the 
gate in the flume, about the 10th or 15th of Novem- 
béer,'and to raise it first in the spring, after the termi- 
mation of ‘sevefe frosts; and occasionally when there 





are showers in the early part of the summer, to set 
the water again, for a few hours, over the meadow. 
No grass seed has ever been sown, nor has any ex- 
pense been incurred, except in the ditches, dams, and 
flume, which are cheaply done;—and no application 
has been made to the land, other than the water. 
This, in the winter, stands at the height of from one 
to three feet over the surface of the ground. The 
moss, and rushes and flags, have now entirely dis- 
appeared, and the product of grass may safely be 
estimated at the average rate of from two to three 
tons to the acre. ; 

I have no personal experience of any husbandry 
which has been more satisfactory. ‘The land, from 
being loose, spongy, and miry, is made firm from be- 
ing compressed by the weight of the superincumbent 
water through the winter, and is filled with the roots 
of the grass, which are thus preserved from destruc- 
tion of the frosts, and I have little doubt, that in a 
few years, this once impassable morass, may be 
travelled over by cattle and teams, at pleasure. 


FRUIT TREES. 


In answer to “‘one of your readers,” from South 
Reading, I have to reply, that I have suffered a like 
injury, although in a slighter degree, from the teeth 
of calves in barking my young apple trees; but I have 
also learned an effectual preventive tu its repetition. 
Early the last spring, I caused the trunks of the trees 
in a young orchard, to be brushed over with a compo- 
sition of lime, clay, and fresh manure from the cattle 
linter, mixed together and made of the consistency of 
a thin paste, and afterwards and during the whole 
summer season, I pastured several calves in the en- 
closure, without the slightest injury to a single tree. 
While the calves would freely gnaw the rails of the 
fence,and the clean branches of trees thrown in to 
them, they would refrain from the standing trunks, 
upon the first touch of their tongues to the composi- 
tion. I consider this mode of preservation effectual, 
and believe you have already pointed out to your cor- 
respondent, the only remedy for the mischief he has 
already sustained. 

With great interest in the cause of Agriculture, 
and high regard for your valuable contributions to its 
advancement, 

I am, sir, truly with respect and esteem, 

Your obedient servant, ~ 


Boston, Jan. 25, 1831. Levi Lincouy. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
CULTURE OF FLAX. 


Mr. Fessenpen,—Mr. Nathan Prindle, on the 
west bank of the Connecticut in this town, sowed a 
field with flax seed about the 8th of May last. The 
crop was unusually large and heavy, and the seed 
very abundant: he pulled this on the 25th of July; 
much of the seed fell in this process. Immediately 
he sowed turnip seed on this field, and covered it 
with a brush harrow. Ina few days, there sprang 
up an abundance of both turnip and flax. This last 
grew slowly, but to the common size, and about the 
Ist of November, put forth flowers, which were as 
large and as full as those of the first crop. This flax 
continued in full bloom, till long after the frost had 
destroyed every other annua] plant. Mr. P. pulled 
this on the 19th of November; I saw it then; the 
flowers were scarcely shrivelled and the leaves not 
affected by the frost. The corollas were of usual 
size, the capsules were somewhat dilated, and the 
seeds formed, though green and milky. The stalks 
were thinly scattered, but they were as heavy as 
those of the former growth. It was thought this was 
more than one third as large as the other crop and 
probably if as much seed had been sown, it would 
have been equal to that. 

The crop of turnips was as large as usual, some of 
them were very large: one, which I had in my room 
measured about 20 inches in circumference. 


This instance affords to our farmers, a suggestion 
whether two crops of flax could not be raised on the 
same field in one year. Here it is to be noticed, that 
the seed for the second crop, was of this year's 
growth; could this have any effect in accelerating the 
growth of the second crop? Will the development 
of the vegetable lite in the seeds be any more rapid, 
if there be no suspension of vital action between the 
process of formation and ripening in the parent plant, 
and the sprouting of the new plant? We know that 
some seeds must be sown as soon as they fall from 
the tree, else they will not sprout. Others may be 
preserved for centuries, without impairing their vital 
power. But is there no difference in the rapidity of 
the growth of plants raised from the seeds? 

The second crup of flax had the advantage of the 
immediate sowing, and though it had buta few weeks 
of sunny summer and grew mostly in sterile, frosty 
autumn, it had all the fulness and vigor of the more 
favored crop, and resisted the frost even to the last of 
November, which I had not supposed belonged to the 
vitality of any flax. 
Whether the continuance of the active life in the / 
seed had any effect in this, I cannot say: but it isa 
question worth the thought of the vegetable physiolo 
gist. 1 leave it for your consideration, or fur some of 
your correspondents to answer. 

1 send you herewith specimens of both crops. 
1 am, sir, yours respectfully, | 
Epwarp Jarvis. 
Northfield, Mass. Dec. 27, 1830. 
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(From the Genesee Farmer.) . 
TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


Two very opposite opinions are taken and main- 
tained, by nursery-men and gardeners, as to the pro 
per time of transplanting trees, one momneneelli 
the autumn, and the other the spring, at, or before, 
the swelling of the bud. But as there probably is a 
best time, and as an old chum of mine used to say,’ 
“the best way is as good as any,” let us look at the; 
facts and circumstances of the case, and try to draw 
a rationale in favor of one or the other system. 

The sap, or the water that forms the sap, is taken 
up dy a set of fine tufted. hair-like roots, or capillary 
vessels, which are always at, or about the extreme. 
ties of the main routs, and which are principally lost 
in taking up, both by cutting them off, as well as by 
the loose earth being shaken off from those roots) 
which are taken — the tree; this happens alike| 
to both theories. ow when, or at what period, are j 
these important agents, on which the future vegeto| 
bility deyends, the most likely to be reproduced? for! 
it appears by a set of accurate experiments made in 
England, that they are renewed with wonderful re 
pidity, in certain seasons; and it also appears by a 
set of experiments by Duhamel, instituted for the 
purpose of determining whether the circulation stop-| 
ped with the fall of the leaf, that it does not, but is 
continued in a sluggish and dull manner, from the 
period of deciduction, or fall of the leaf, till the put- 
ting out again in the spring, and that a continual 
elongation of the fibrous roots were plainly percep- 
tible every two weeks that the plants subjected were 
examined, and even the same plants blossomed and_ 
perfected their seeds, only in winter. These obser-— 
vations were made where the thermometer ranges 
from 10 deg. below, to $0 above freezing, during 
winter months, and would not apply to any of our 
weather that is below freezing point: now if there is 
a circulation going on after the fall of the leaf, and 
an increase of the mouths that feed the system, then, 
I think, at, or immediately before the fall of the leaf, 
is the best period; as the fall rains, winter snows, 
and spring thaws, certainly close the ground, and 
bring the fine particles of the soil in contact with 








the roots, ina better and more natural manner than 
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any spring operation that they do or can undergo: 
and especially if the trees have to be transported any 
distance, and are received late. On the other hand, 
it is maintained by those that recommend spring 

Janting, that the leaves are the only manipulators 
and manufacturers of the sap that forms new wood, 
or can create new roots, and that if there is a circu- 
lation, it is only in the anterial system, and is only 
consequent on expansion and contraction by heat and 
cold; and therefore a tree taken fresh from its native 
soil, with all its energies just commencing and burst- 
ing into life, with a genial sun, and refreshing show- 
ers, is the proper time to transplant any tree. ‘To 
all this, I offer the following objections: that very 
warm forward springs bring out the buds premature- 
ly, and expose them to frosts, to which the autumn 
set tree is not as liable, and a tree may be set in the 
fall, and have from two to three months without 
much freezing weather. ‘The roots are firmer fixed, 
and more of them produced, and the danger of the 
bleeding of the roots, when cut or broken in the 
spring, is lessened. ‘To which allow me to add my 
own experience, as well as that of a majority of the 
best gardeners I have found in the country. Peach, 
plum, and apricots may be an exception to my theo- 
ry,as in fall planting, the small limbs sometimes 
winter kill, and [ have known the peach to do well 
when set out in the blossom. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
FRUIT TREES. 


Mr. Fessenpen—Although commendable efforts 
have been made in several parts of the country, to in- 
troduce and multiply most of the choice varieties of 
fruits, and our cities are now tolerably well supplied, 
from the gardens and orchards in their immediate 
vicinities, still, there is a lamentable negligence, of 
this important culture, throughout the union. With- 
out going beyond the bounds of our own Common- 
wealth, how rare is it to find any fruit, other than 
the most indifferent wilding apples, save in a few 
gardens, or estates in some of the most flourishing 
villages. Strawberries, raspberries, cherries, apricots, 

ums, peaches, pears, and grafted apples are so 
ittle cultivated, that a large portion of the inhabitants 
never even taste them, during the successive seasons of 
their maturity; and every owner of an acre of land, 
could annually enjoy them all, with but trifling labour 
and expense. A few rods of ground appropriated to 
a nursery, would afford stocks for all the kinds of 
fruit trees which flourish in this climate. Scions or 
buds, of the best varieties, are easily obtained; and in 
a few years, each house, however humble, may be 
embowered in the shade of many of the most excel- 
lent kinds of fruit trees, affording not only an abun- 
dant supply to the family during summer and autumn, 
but during winter, and until strawberries and cherries 
announce the commencement of a neW pomonal year. 

A few hours in the morning and evening, could be 
devoted to a fruit garden, which, without interfering 
with the other duties of the farmer or. mechanic, 
would insure the comforts and pleasures of its products 
to the whole family. 

There is a tov general impression, that much skill 
and great labor are indispensable, to manage fruit 
trees successfully, but the same intelligence and at- 
tention which insure a harvest of corn and grain, are 
the only requisites. Those who have made the ex- 
periment, will vouch for the truth of this assertion; 
and there are but few farmers, who are willing to 
acknowledge, that their neighbors are more able than 
themselves, or can use the implements of their pro- 
fession with better judgment, adroitness, and success: 
sti]] they must perceive, that there are individuals, 
in their vicinity, of neither greater capacity nor 
means, who exhibit vigorous trees and beautiful fruit. 
—Why, then, with equal talent and resources, are 
not such meritorious experiments imitated? 

There is one objection, which is very generally 





urged for not establishing a fruit garden,—the depre- 
dations which are committed upon them. To prevent 
this, it is only necessary to make them universal, and 
thus leaving none to intrude—for all being either in 
possession of the luxuries which they afford, or en- 
abled to purchase them at a moderate price, the 
temptation to plunder is removed. Who, but the 
most abandoned, robs a corn or potato field? Equal- 
ly secure would be the fruit trees, if they were ren- 
dered as common. 

But as to this too common vice, are we not all, in 
some degree, accountable for its existence? Is it 
treated with sufficient seriousness? Is not the pilfer- 
ing of fruit thought much too lightly of in the com- 
munity? And are not children induced to view it, as 
a very slight, and even an excusable offence,—some- 
thing to be laughed at, rather than to be denounced; 
and all this from the indifference with which parents 
are apt to regard such transgressions? In point of 
criminality, where is the difference between stealing 
fruit, or the fence which encloses it,—an apple, or 
a plough,—cherries, or silver spoons,—melons, or any 
other article belonging to the proprietor? If the law 
has not made it theft, it is an offence punishable by a 
heavy fine. Morality is as much outraged, by taking 
a peach as the spade at the door, and to treat such 
acts in children, as unworthy of reproof, is a derelic- 
tion of duty, which neither virtue or religion can 
tolerate: for the doing wrong in the slightest man- 
ner, is most often the commencement of a career of 
depravity, which brings disgrace and ruin upon the 
deluded or heedless offender. 

A man’s ground should be considered as sacred as 
his house; and every article on his estate, as secure 
against robbery, as if it were protected by locks and 
bars. The very fact that most of the property of 
the farmer is exposed, and without any other protec- 
tion than the morals of the people, makes it still 
more imperious, that such an exalted sense of honor 
and honesty should be inculeated, as to give not only 
security to the products of rural industry, but a con- 
fidence beyond the sanctity of the laws. Of what 
value are morals, which are limited by the statute 
book, and consist in doing whatever does not subject 
the individual to the penalties of the criminal code? 
But placing this subject in the most favorable light, 
for those who have been in the habit, of either deem- 
ing it of such little moment as not to merit grave 
consideration, or as a foible incident to youth, and not 
very objectionable at any age, still they are bound to 
change their conduct;—this, politeness and common 
decency of manners require. If they believe there is 
no great harm in taking, there is much of rudeness 
in not having the civility to first ask permission. If 
what is desired, is of small value, it will most com- 
monly be cheerfully granted, and the donor is happy 
to have it in his power, to do an act of kindness, and 
the receiver if not grateful, he at least has the satis- 
faction of reflecting, that he has acted like an honest 
man, and a christian, and that he has observed the 
courtesies of life. Should, however, the owner re- 
fuse the boon, there is still consolation; either it was 
of greater value than had been presumed, and thus 
an injury has been prevented; or he was not of a 
generous disposition; and then comes the ejacula- 
tion,—thank God, there are but few such men! let 
the odium be upon him; our hands are unstained. 

On the continent of Europe, there are but few 
fences in the country, the grounds are unprotected 
even on the highway, and although burdened by 
grape vines and trees luaded with delicious fruit, no 
one thinks of taking the smallest’ quantity, without 
the approbation of the proprietor. Lady Morgan 
observes, in her travels, “‘that property of this de- 
scription is held sacred, in proportion as it lies ex- 
posed. Having alighted from our carriage, to spare 
the spring, ina rough road, that wound through a 
wilderness of fruit trees, I asked a boy who was ly- 
ing reading under one of these, whether 1 might 
take an apple: he replied coolly, *they are not mine.’ 





But you sometimes help yourself, I dare say. He 
raised his head, and, looking at me, with an expres- 
sion of humorous sarcasm, he replied, ‘you mean 
that I steal; do you not, madam? No, madam, it és 
better to ask for one, than to turn thief for an. ap- 


ple. ” 


If horticultural societies were established in each 
county, for no other purpose than tocollect seeds, buds, 
scions and plants, for distribution, much could be ef- 
fected ina few years towards covering our naked 
fields with fruit trees. A very small fund would be 
sufficient for this purpose, and when the members 
had obtained the best varieties, how rapidly would 
they be disseminated among the inhabitants of every 
town. Besides the benefits which would be derived 
from an abundance of excellent fruit, vegetable gar- 
dens would naturally claim more attention, and a 
taste for flowers, and ornamental trees and shrubs, 
— soon be induced, and at last universally pre- 
vail. 

With the picturesque topographical features which 
Massachusetts presents, nothing is wanting to render 
its scenery as interesting, and its villages as beauti- 
ful, as those of any other country. In England, 
scarcely a cottage exists that is not surrounded by 
fruit trees, shrubs and flowers, while the neat escu- 


Jent compartment,—often containing Jess than a rood _ 


of land, supplies much of the food for the industrious 
inmates of the modest dwelling. In Holland and 
Germany, it is the general attention which all ranks 
in society bestow upun the grounds about their habi- 


tations, which gives such a pleasing aspect to those 


countries. 

Why then should not such examples be emulated 
in the United States, where the industrious are so 
independent in their rights, and domestic circum- 
stances; where there are infinitely greater means, 
within the command of the cultivators of the soil; 
where each is the lord of the domain in which he 
resides, and garners up his undivided harvest, free 
and exempt from all exactions. 

Besides the pleasure, comfort, and economical ad- 
vantages, which are derivable from well managed 
fruit and vegetable gardens, their sanative influence 
is of inestimable value—not only as respects the for- 
tunate families which directly participate in the va- 
rious products they afford, but the whole community. 
That fruit is not merely healthy, but is even an anti- 
dote and cure for many diseases, there is not the 
least doubt. We have the opinion of the ablest 
physicians in support of this position; but as very 
erroneous impressions are still prevalent on this sub- 
ject, it is believed that the following extract will be 
read with interest;—at least by all lovers of fruit. 

Accept assurances of my great respect. 

H. A. i dilanas, 


Brinly Place, Dec. 29, 1830. 


(From the Genesee Farmer. ) 
THE ROSE. 
DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATING IT. 


The rose may justly be termed the queen of flow- 
ers; and there are but few people who are pot more 
or less pleased with their cultivation. ‘I he first ob- 
ject to those cultivating, is, to procure choice varie- 
ties, as to beauty and fragrance of the flower; next 
to these qualifications, handsome shaped tops, upon 
hardy a stocks. Most kinds of roses are 
disposed to grow low and branching, making rather 
an unsightly hedge, than otherwise; to correct this, 
and perpetuate the most desirable varieties, are the 
objects of the fluriculturist. Ruses are propagated by 
seeds from single roses, by layers, offsets, or cuttings. 
The former method is to be preferred where haad- 
some, straight, clean stems are wanted. Varieties 
may be continued by budding or grafting. the 
sweet or green brier, common in the New E 
states, is the hardiest of all the roses, so is it 
calculated for stocks, than most other kinds. 
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who would propagate them by seeds, should gather 
them in autumn, and bury them in some convenient 
place, where they should be allowed to remain until 
the second spring, as they will not vegetate the first 
season after planting, but require to lie in the ground 
through two winters; the second spring they should 
be taken up, and planted out in ridges, raised six or 
eight inches above the level of the surrounding sur- 
face—When the seeds have vegetated, and the 
young plants have attained the height of three or 
four inches, begin to level down the ridges, by re- 
moving the earth from the roots, at the same time 
cutting away the horizontal fibres, leaving only the 
tap or perpendicular root. This operation should be 
repeated, as the plant increases in size, until the 
ridge is reduced to a level with the surrounding 
surface. By this operation, the body of the young 

lant is extended six or eight inches below the coty- 
Gen or seed leaves; and, as there are not any 
buds formed below them, that part of the body gain- 
ed from the root, will be free from sprouts. By this 
method, young trees may be raised, which will not 
be troublesome by throwing out suckers or sprouts, 
and the body may be kept free from side limbs, as 
easy as an apple tree. When the stock has been 
thus raised, it may be budded or grafted as other 
trees. The spines upon that part of the stock to be 
operated upon, should be removed some time previous 
to the operation, and when the stocks are headed 
down, the ends should be covered with grafting wax, 
to prevent water from penetrating the pith.—As the 
green brier is a free grower, those stalks intended for 
training about windows should be budded or grafted 
high. Some people are fond of having different 
kinds of roses upon the same stalk, but they do not 
furm as handsome heads as those which have but one 
kind. Roses, like other trees, should be pruned in 
the spring, and those who would have flowers in 
perfection, should keep the top of them of wood, and 
shorten the luxuriant growths of the preceding year. 
Those who wish to cultivate new varieties should 
sow the seed from fine single ones, and if seeds can 
be procured from bushes where a number of different 
kinds grew in contact, the chance for variety will be 
greater. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 











(From the Kenawha Banner.) 
CURING BACON. 


Good bacon is so important an article in a Virginia 
family, that I am induced to offer to young house 
keepers and others not practised in preparing and 
preserving it, the following directions; by the obser- 
vance of which I think their bacon will do credit to 
their tables. 

Hogs, weighing from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred, are to be preferred, and they should be corn 
fed for at least five or six weeks. Corn fed pork 
may be distinguished by the appearance of the kid- 
ney fat, as it will be hard, and crack into small 
squares like beef-suet; those should be avoided whose 
fat is more tenacious and inclined to transparency, 
adhering to the fingers, and bearing the complexion 
of lard. 

The salt should be of pure quality; that taken 
from the kettles when somewhat more than half 
boiled down, or found in the pans after cooling is 
most to be relied on. 

To every thousand pounds of meat, put three pecks 
(by measure) of salt, with which a pound of pulve- 
rized saltpetre has been previously and thoroughly 
mixed. is composition is to be well rubbed on, 
and then sprinkled thickly on the outside of the 
meat. ‘There is no danger of oversalting from quan- 
tity; it is length of time which has that effect. 

meat is now to be laid with the skin side 
down, in good casks or troughs, with ‘alt sprinkled 








over the bottom; the hams and shoulders first, and 
then the middlings and small pieces. On the fourth 
or fifth day the meat should be taken up, and again 
well rubbed with salt, to which should be added, 
whenever it can be procured, a teaspoon full of pow- 
dered garden pepper, to each piece; and the meat 
replaced as before, after removing any bloody brine, 
or other impure matter that may have collected in 
the troughs or casks. At the end of two weeks, if 
the meat 1s kept without freezing, all the pieces ex- 
cept the hams and-shoulders, will be salted sufficient- 
ly, and should then be removed, at which time the 
remaining pieces should be re-packed, placing those 
which appear least salted, lowest down. A change 
of position is absolutely necessary, because the pres- 
sure will prevent the passing of the brine through the 
meat, if not turned. 

In three weeks from the first salting the shoulders 
are to be removed, and in four weeks the hams. 
Every piece on taking out for smoking, should be 
cleanly washed, by dipping a cloth in hot water and 
taking off the salt, brine and dirt; this washing pro- 
motes the drying of the meat, and further tends to 
equalize the saline flavor throughout the piece, and 
should not be omitted. 

To make good bacon, the meat should be hung 
with the thickest part upwards, to prevent the exu- 
dation of its juices, and each piece clear of the wall, 
or other pieces, and there left until it is quite dry. 
Some sound chips, with a few billets of hickory 
wood, or corn cobs, make the best smoke, and also 
keep the house warm, which is important, for if the 
smoke-house is cold, all former care will be in some 
measure lost: a damp will settle on the bacon, and it 
will have a bitter flavor. Bacon should never be 
smoked in damp weather, as is too often practised, as 
by it the meat gains nothing in color, but acquires a 
bad taste; one or two good fires each day, will smoke 
the pieces, in precisely the same time required for 
salting; that is to say, hams 4 weeks, shoulders 3 
weeks, and middlings and other pieces 2 weeks. 

I have used red pepper with, [ think, decided ad- 
vantage, by throwing a few pods into each fire while 
smoking; this article, in salting or smoking, or in both, 
improves the flavor of the meat, and tends to secure 
it against insects. If the meat house is dark and cool, 
the meat may be left hanging until wanted for use; 
but if otherwise, it should be taken down at the com- 
mencement of warm weather, and packed away in 
salt, clean hickory ashes, or oats; either will secure 
it from insects, or dripping, if the meat be entirely 
covered over, and the interstices between the pieces 
properly filled. ‘The use of dry salt will not increase 
the saline flavor of the meat. I have known bacon 
very finely preserved, by preparing a strong ley of 
wood ashes, concentrated by boiling, into which, when 
cold, the pieces were dipped. 

The alkali and the oil of the meat, forms a coating 
of soap in all the crevices, as well as on the surface, 
which is an admirable protection against the insect 
tribe. 

Some attention should be paid to the construction 
of the smoke house. As before observed, it should 
be rendered warm during the process of smoking, and 
if it is to retain the meat through the season, should be 
cool, dry and dark. A brick stove in the centre of 
the floor, with openings for the escape and ascent of 
the smoke in the sides, is among the best contrivances 
usual among us; but this becomes heated, and does 
not entirely obviate the danger arising from the occa- 
sional falling of the meat, by which houses are not 
unfrequently burned. It will probably be more safe 
and convenient to build a chimney, with a very low 
fire-place, as for a sitting room, and when the chim- 
ney is carried up four feet, close it at top. A small 
grate placed a few inches from the hearth, will assist 
the burning of the wood. By having a chimney thus 
constructed, the blaze of the fire can never injure the 
house or the meat; ro pieces can fall into the fire 
when a string’or nail gives way, and whilst the blaze 





and smoke ascend the blind chimney, the smoke must 
descend again and pour into the smoke house. ‘The 
plan is highly recommended for its safety and conve- 
nience, by a gentleman whose advice is entitled to 
se respect, and to whom I was originally indebted 
or several of the directions here given, the value of 
which I have verified in the course of my own expe- 
rience. An ADMIRER oF Goop Bacon. 


CIDER. 


To make the best cider, there are several requi- 
sites. ‘The apples should be of one sort, and of the 
best kind. ‘They should be perfectly sound, ripe, and 
clean. Those which are shook from the trees by a 
gentle shaking, are best; and all knotty, wormy, and 
rotten ones, should be rejected. Such as are not of 
this prime rate, may be made into common cider. 

The apples thus selected, should be spread ona 
floor, raised from the ground, with a cover over it, 
and the sides enclosed. Here they are to lie for the 
purpose of sweating. They should lie about four or 
five days, when the weather is dry and warm, but 
longer when wet and cold: and let them be dried by 
exposure to the sun, the rotten ones thrown away, 
—— immediately in a clean mill. 

hen the cheese is made, it should stand about 
twelve or fourteen hours, before the press is put upon 
it; for this delay in pressing, will greatly improve 
the cider. 

The best plan of making the cheese, is, to cut off 
the butt end of the straw, and lay it along on the 
four sides, with the cut ends projecting out about 
four inches on each side, beyond the extent intended 
to be given the cheese. Then, with a straight 
smooth board, made for the purpose, about five inches 
wide, and of sufficient length, you commence forming 
one side of the layer of pumace, by building it up 
compactly against the board, which is set upright on 
its edge. When that side is formed, take away the 
board, and in the same way, proceed to form the 
next, and so on till the four sides are built up. Then 
lay on another layer of straw, as before, and proceed 
with the board; build up the four sides of the next 
layer of pumace, and thus you proceed building up 
the cheese as nearly perpendicular as possible. 

In this way, the cheese, by having the straw to 
lap well in the middle, or centre, is in no danger of 
bursting open in pressing, as 1s often the case, when 
large cheeses are made in the common way, with the 
straw brought round the outside of each layer of the 
pumace. e have seen cheeses made in the manner 
, ee large enough to run off 24 barrels of 
cider. 

The first and last running of a cheese should be 
put by itself, as it is not so good as the rest. In 
pouring the cider into the cask, let there be a strain- 
er of coarse cloth in the bottom of the funnel, to keep 
out the pumace., New casks, or those which have 
just been emptied of brandy, are the best. If old 
casks are to be used, it is of the utmost importance to 
have them perfectly clean. When they are first 
emptied, they should be well washed, and then 
bunged up tight. For want of this precaution, they 
often become musty, and then they spoil all the 
liquor afterwards put into them. 





The only successful method of cleaning musky 
casks, we have ever heard of, is that communicated 
by M. Lenormandes, which he learned of a French 
peasant, as appears in “the Annals of Arts and manu- 
factures,” published in France, and is as follows: 

‘‘Make up in quantity what will be equal to about 
a sixteenth part of what the cask to be cleansed will 
hold, of the following ingredients, viz: about four 
pounds of common salt, and one of allum added to 
mixture of water with fresh excrements of a cow, (no 
other will answer;) put the whole in a pot and heat 
it almost to boiling, stirring it constantly; put it thus 
heated into the cask, and shake it well, turning it 
round on every side, and continue shaking it every 
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hour or two, taking out the bung while shaking, lest 
i rst. 

" When its contents have become cold, pour them 
out, and rinse it clean; then pour in some hot water, 
in which about two pounds more of salt, and one of 
allum, have been dissolved; shake the cask well on 
every side, as before, and while the water is yet 
warm, pour it out; drain the cask, and bung it up 
tight, till wanted for use. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Agricultural Chemistry, according to Sir H. Davy, 
has for its objects, all those changes in the arrange- 
ments of matter connected with the growth and 
nourishment of plants; the comparative values of their 

roduce as food; the constitution of soils; the manner 
in which lands are enriched by manure, or render- 
ed fertile by the different processes of cultivation. 
Inquiries of such a nature cannot but be interesting 
and important, both to the theoretical agriculturist, 
and to the practical farmer. ‘To the first, they are 
necessary in supplying most of the fundamental 
rinciples on which the theory of the art depends. 

‘o the second, they are useful in affording simple 
and easy experiments for directing his labours, and 
for enabling him to pursue a certain and systematic 
plan of improvement. ' 

It is scarcely possible to enter upon any investiga- 
tion in agriculture without finding it connected, more 
or less, with doctrines or elucidations derived from 
chemistry. 

If land be unproductive, and a system of ameliorat- 
ing it is to be attempted, the sure method of obtain- 
ing the object, is by determining the cause of its 
sterility, which must necessarily depend upon some 
defect in the constitution of the soil, which may 
easily be discovered by chemical analysis. 

Some lands of good apparent texture are yet sterile 
in a high degree; and common observation and com- 
mon practice afford no means of ascertaining the 
cause, or of removing the effect. The application of 
chemical tests in such cases is obvious; for the soil 
must contain some noxious principle which may be 
easily discovered, and probably easily destroyed. 

Are any of the salts of iron present? they may be 
decomposed by lime. Is there an excess of silicious 
sand? the system of improvement, must depend on 
the application of clay and calcareous matter. Is 
there a defect of calcareous matter? the remedy is. 
obvious. Is an excess of vegetable matter indicated? 
it may be removed by liming, paring, and burning. 
Is there a deficiency of vegetable matter? it is to be 
supplied by manure. ; 

A question concerning the different kinds of lime- 
stone to be employed in cultivation, often occurs. To 
determine this fully in the common way of experi- 
ence, would demand a considerable time, perhaps 
some years, and trials which might be injurious to 
crops; but by simple chemical tests, the nature of a 
limestone is discovered in a few minutes; and the 
fitness of its application, determined. 

Peat earth, of a certain consistence and composi- 
tion, is an excellent manure; but there are some va- 
rieties of peats which contain so large a quantity of 
ferruginous matter, as to be absolutely poisonous to 
plants. Nothing can be more simple than the chemi- 
eal operation for determining the nature, and the 
probable uses of a substance of this kind. 

There has been no question on which more differ- 
ence of opinion has existed, than that of the state in 
which manure ought to be ploughed into the land; 
whether recent, or when it has gone through the 
process of fermentation: and this question is still a 
subject of discussion; but whoever will refer to the 
simplest principles of chemistry, cannot entertain a 
doubt on the subject. As soon as dung begins to de- 
compose, it throws off its volatile parts, which are 





the most valuable and most efficient. Dung which 
has fermented, so as to become a mere soft cohesive 
mass, has generally lost from one-third to one-half of 
its most useful constituent elements. It evidently 
should be applied as soon as fermentation begins, that 
it may exert its full action upon the plant, arid lose 
ndne of its nutritive powers. 

It would be easy to adduce a multitude of other in- 
stances of the same kind; but sufficient has been said 
to prove, that the connection of chemistry with agri- 
culture, is not founded on mere vague speeulation, 
but that it offers principles which ought to be ufder- 
stood and followed, and which in their progression 
and ultimate results, can hardly fail to be highly 
beneficial to the community. ~- 


EDGING RAZORS. 

Mr. Knight, in a paper “on the means of giving a 
fine edge tv razors,” in the Journal of the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, states the following to be 
a prodigious improvement upon the methods hitherto 
in use. The machinery consists (he tells us) “of a 
cylindrical bar of cast-steel, three inches long with- 
out its handle, and about one-third of an inch in dia- 
meter. itis rendered as smooth as it can readily be 
with sand, or, more properly, glass paper, applied 
longitudinally; and it is then made perfectly hard. 
Before it is used it must be well cleaned, but not 
brightly polished, and its surface must be smeared 
over with a mixture of oil and the charcoal of wheat 
straw, which necessarily contains much siliceous 
earth in a very finely reduced state. I have sume- 
times used the charcoal of the leaves of the Elymus 
arenarius, and other marsh grasses; and some of these 
may probably afford a more active and (for some 
other purposes) a better material; but upon this point 
I do not feel myself prepared to speak with decision. 
In setting a razor, it is my practice to bring its edge 
(which must not have been previously rounded by 
the operation of a strop) into contact with the surface 
of the bar at a greater or less, but always ata very 
acute angle, by raising the back of the razor more or 
less, proportionate to the strength which I wish to 
give to the edge; and I move the razor in a succes- 
sion of small circles from heel to point, and back 
again, without any more pressure than the weight of 
the blade gives, till my object is attained. If the 
razor have been properly ground and prepared, a 
very fine edge will be given in a few seconds; and it 
may be renewed again, during a very long period, 
wholly by the same means. [ have had the same 
razor, by way of experiment, in constant use during 
more than two years and a half, and no visible por- 
tion of its metal has within that period been worn 
away, though the edge has remained as fine as I con- 
ceive possible; and 1 have never, at any one time, 
spent a quarter of a minute in setting it.” 


ON CASEUM AND MILK. 

Soluble Caseum, and its Applications —2500 parts 
(grammes) of the curd of new cheese, as sold in the 
market, were heated to 212° for some time: it con- 
tracted, and became a glutinous elastic mass, swim- 
ming in much serum. Being washed in boiling wa- 
ter, to remove the acid serum, and dried, it weighed 
469 parts. It was a compound of caseum with 
acetic and lactic acids: being divided, put into suffi- 
cient water with 12.5 parts of crystallized bicarbo- 
nate of potassa, and heated, it dissolved with effer- 
vescence, producing a mucilaginous liquor, distinctly 
reddening litmus paper. Being evaporated carefully 
with continued agitation, it left a soft portion, which, 
as it cooled, acquired consistency, was drawn out be- 
tween the fingers into thin portions, and then dried 
in the air upon a sieve: it weighed 300 parts. This 
soluble caseum is a surcaseate of potassa, containing 
still butter and salts —It resembles isinglass, is of a 
yellow-white colour, translucent, and of a stale taste: 
it is perfectly soluble in hot or cold water, producing 





a fluid milky by the presence of butter. 


| with great success to-join glass, porcelain, w 





In this impure state the substance is easily prepar- 
ed instead of the bicarbonate, the potash of soda of 
commerce may be used. The following are hints for 
its application. Like gelatine, it may be preserved 
without alteration for any length of time, and may 
be obtained in enormous quantities, if required. As- 
sociated in various ways with it must prove of 
the greatest importance on board vessels for long 
voyages. In aqueous solution, sugared and flavour- 
ed with a little Jemon-peel,makes an agreeable and 
nourishing drink for invalids. It isa powerful ce- 
ment: its solution, evaporated on glass or porcelain to 
dryness, cannot be removed without injury to the 
vessels; its hot concentrated solution has been applied 
and 
stone. The same solution forms a brilliant varnish: 
being applied to paper, it makes labels which, when 
moistened and attached, adhere with great force. It 
may be used instead of isinglass in dressing silks, ri- 
bands, gauze, preparing artificial flowers, &c.—It has 
not answered in endeavours to clarify beer, but is 
equal to milk or cream in the clarification of table li- 
pone giving them the softness and qualities of age. 

t may be used in place of creamed milk in the cla- 
rification of beet root sugar, syrups, &c. in conjunc- 
tion with animal charcoal, without exciting any fear 
of regarding the presence of serum. i. Desenest 
thinks also, that by the help of a little ammonia, the 
greater part of the curd previously separated as above 
from its serum may be taken up and converted into a 
dry substance, which with the help of earthy salts, 
will be of great service in clarification: for, having 
dissolved some of this preparation in water, a small 
quantity of muriate of lime, sulphate of magnesia, or 
even sulphate of lime in powder was added: the 
liquid remained clear whilst cold, but the slightest 
effect of heat made it coagulate uniformly through- 
out; the —- gradually contracted, and a per- 
fectly clear liquid issued from it. 

Milk has always been considered as a certain anti- 
dote in some cases of poisoning. The soluble caseum 
will perform the same office against most of the me- 
talic salts, but there is reason to believe that white of 
egg is better than either against corrosive sublimate. 


The average duration of human life in France has 
been greatly prolonged since the revolution, which is 
mainly attributed to a large portion of the people 
being enabled, by the more equal distribution of the 
land, to live in a state of greater comfort than for- 
merly. 
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Lear Manure—Orance Farm.—The recom- 
mendation of leaves asa manure by Mr. Meade of 
Virginia, merits attention. Their value has been 
satisfactorily ascertained at Orange Farm, in the 
vicinity of Baltimore. At this farm, they are collect- 
ed by large rakes, large baskets and large carts. 
They are in the first instance, spread in great abun- 
dance as a bedding for about 100 cows, besides calves, 
oxen, horses and —_. The cow stables being epa- 
cious and well ventilated, the cows are kept in them, 
day and night, during the whole winter, and during 
the cold, cvol and wet weather of the other seasons. 
Each cow has her appropriate stall and halter. 
Their dung and urine fall into a trough, which ex- 
tends the whole length of each stable, so that they 
lie not at all on their own dirt. Into these cee a 
certain portions of the leaves are occasionally ' 
Their entire contents are twice every day removed 
by wheelbarrows into the barn-yard, and thence they 
are taken into the fields in carts, with wheels so 
broad, that this all important work is never interrupt- 
ed by the wet soft condition of the ground. At 
this , it been found that dung mixed with 
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leaves, is spread on the fields much more easily, and 
what is infinitely more important, much more equal- 
ly, than if mixed with straw. 

By thus using leaves, al] the straw and corn stalks 
are cut, and by a simple steam apparatus, are-builed 
with certain short feed and converted into food. It 
may appear that the’cutting of so large a quantity of 
straw atid corn stalks, must be excessively laborious. 
The fact, however, is, that the labour of cutting is 

rformed by two or three dogs, and ‘the labour of 

feeding the machine, may be performed by a boy or a 
woman. ‘These dogs, moreover, without the atten- 
dance of any person, do pump all the water necessary 
for the whole stock, as there is no spring or running 
water on the farm. They also cut the hay which is 
erally fed, with a view to saving, in the troughs, 
They likewise perform other minor jobs, such as 
turning the grindstone for the sharpening of the 
scythes, hoes, axes and other tools. 

In the hogpen, the leaves are turned to a great ac- 
count. It is a long and wide building. Through 
the middle and its whole length, is a feed passage 
with troughs on each side, which, upon the plan of a 
chicken coop, are fixed on the outside of the pen, so 
that not even a foot can be put inthem. On each 
side of the feed passage, there is a range of partitions 
to suit the heads of the hogs of different sizes. 

It is in aid of Mr. Meade’s recommendation of 
leaves as a manure, that reference has been made to 
the long*continued practice at this farm, and especi- 
ally as the result of this practice goes to sustain his 
ideas. This farm consists of $00 acres, of which 
about 200 acres are in cultivation. And it may not 
be out of place here, to state, that the amount of the 
sales of its products, has for a series of years, been 
gradually increasing, and that the sales of last year, 
amounted to $9,669.73. 


Test or tHe Urizity or Lie. The following 
simple but unerring method of ascertaining whether 
lime will be beneficial to land, ought to be understood 
by every farmer:—To one part of water add one part 
of muriatic acid, commonly called spirits of salt; then 

‘take a handful of the soil from the spot where it is 
wished to apply lime; dry it well in the sun, put it 
in a cup, and pour on enough of the diluted acid to 
cover it—if it effervesces, or foams, it is a certain in- 
dication that the soil contains lime enough already, 
and that the application of more would injure it. If 
it does not effervesce, but remains dead for an hour 
or two, there is no lime in the soil or not enough, and 
its application as a manure will be highly beneficial. 
The only exception to the perfection of this test, is the 
following:—it does not indicate the precise proportion 
of lime in the soil—whether there is a deficiency, just 
enough, or too much; but it does indicate its existence if 
there be any, and a little practice will enable any one to 
judge sufficiently near for common practical purposes, 
by the degree of effervescence. ‘I hus, if the effer- 
veacence be merely perceptible, a small addition of 
lime will be advantageous; and if it be free, so that 
the surface of the solution be pretty generally cover- 
ed with small bubbles, there is enough; but if more 
violent there is toe much, and the remedy is to be 
sought in the application of sand or clay. Again, 
though all soils, in which none exists, will be bene- 
fited by the application of lime, some will be much 
more so than" others. Silicious sand, (ascertained to 
be such by its scratching glass when rubbed on it,) 
is most benefited by lime, light loam next, then clay; 
and dark soils containing an excess of vegetable mat- 
ter, though benefited in a less degree than either of 
the preceding, are improved by it. In this article, 
slaked lime, is alluded to—quick lime is advantage- 
ously a in decomposing vegetable and animal 
fibre in the formation of compost; and sometimes in 
reducing an excess of vegetable matter in over-rich 
bottom soils and peatlands—in which. it is equivalent 





Prices Current in Boston, Jan. 28. 

Apples, new, bbl. 1.50 a 1.75. Beans, white, bushel, 
90 a 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 8.75 a 9.00; cargo No. 1, 
7.25 21.75; No. 2, 6.50 26.75. Butter, inspected, No. 


1, new, lb. .11.a.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a 8.; skim- 
med milk, $.a4. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 6.50 a 
6.75; Genesee, 6.50 a 6.75; Rye, best, —--a . Grain, 
Corn, bu. .64 a 67; Rye,.75a.78; Barley .62a .69; Oats 
40 a.42. Hogs-Lard, lst sort new, lb. 9.00 10.00; Pork, 
clear, Dbl, 17 a 20; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 14.00; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50a 13.50; Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, 
-60 @ 62; do. do unwashed,.— a.—. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .65 .75; Merino, three fourths washed, 
.52a.58,do. half blood, .48 2.50; do. quarter, 38 a 42. 
Native, washed .88 a .42; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
50.a 53; do. 2d sort,.42a.44; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 45 a 50. P 


Prices Current in New York, Jan. 29. 

Beeswax, yellow .19221. Cotton, New Orleans .11 
a.12; Upland, .9a .103; Alabama,.10a11l4. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. 18 a 20; Flax 124. 16; Flax, Ame- 
rican, 7a 8.—----Flaxseed, 7 bush. clean .12.75a .13.00 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 6.50 a 6.62; Canal.6.75 a 7.00; 
Balt. Hwd. st. 6.50 a 6 624—; Rh’d. city mills 6.75 a 6.87; 
country, 6.50a6.62; Alexand’a,6.50a 6.62; Freder- 
icksburg - -a 6.50; Petersg, 6.50 a 6.62; Rye Flour, 
4.00 a 4.121; Indian Meal, per bb].3.874 a 4.00; per hhd. 
—--- a 15.00. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.35 a 1.40; Vir. 
1.30 a 1.35; Rye, North, 75 a 76; Corn, Yel. Nor. .—a 
715; Barley, 78 a 79; Oats, South and North, .48 a 50 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 5. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.00; prime 5.50 a 6.25 
cargo 3.75 a —--; Butter, N. York, 124 .a16;shipping 
$all; Lard, 8}. a.93; Pork, mess bbl. 13.00 a 14.50 
prime 9.75 a 10.50. . 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, January 29. 


Bees-waz, yellow .20 2.214; Beans, bushel .100a 1,124 
Beef, mess 10. a 10.50, prime § a 8.50, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1,8a 84, No.2, 6.264; Cotton, New Orleans —a.—; 
Mobile 104 a 12; Tennessee — a —, Alabama — a 
—-; Feathers, South. .34a.35, West. .33a.34; Flar.6 a 
1. Flour, sup. 6.25 a—; fine, 5.874 a6.00-Rye 4.00 a — 
Corn meal, bls. 3.00 a —-, hds. 13.75 a ; Flaxseed, 
cask ; bu. 1.45 a 1.50; Grain, Wheat 1.204 1.25 
Rye 60 a 62, Corn 1. c. white, 55 a .58,1.c. yellow, 56 
a .58, u. c. round, 60 a 62; Oats .33 a .35; Barley, Pa. 
-80 a .85; do. East. 87 a 90; black-eyed Peas.40a .50. 
Hams, Jersey 11.a 124, Virginia 10a 11,Western.10a 
104. Hemp, 230 a 240; Lard, .9.a.10; Oil, linseed, 82 
a 85. Pork, mess, 13.50a 13.75, prime 12.00 a —;cargo 
10.00 a —. Rice, $3.25 a—--; Tobacco, Kentucky .34a .6; 
Vir. .3a.6. 

















FRESH LONDON GARDEN SEEDS. 


The subscriber has just received from London a 
small supply of the very best seeds of the following 
kinds, growth of 1830, and raised bjone of the first 
horticulturists in England:— Cabbage, Early York, Early 
George, Wellington, Sugar-loaf, Ox Heart, Bonneuil, 
late German or Dutch, Red Head, curled green Savoy; 
Dutch Asparagus, blood and yellow Beet, Nasturtium, 
Long Red and Yellow Carrot, Solid Celery, Curled 
Endive, Cauliflower, (early and late,) Brocoli, (white 
and purple,) White Dutch Cucumber, Long Green do. 
Windsor Beans, Long Pod do. Prickly Spinach, Early 
Head Lettuce, (several other kinds,) mellons, the best 
kinds known in Europe, Onion, white, pale and deep 
red, Long Parsnip, Curled Parsley, six weeks’ Peas, 
Tomatoes, Early round Turnip, round Dutch yellow 
Turnip, early long rose coloured Radish, early rose 
coloured Turnip Radish, Sea Kale, &c.; altogether 
forming one of the most choice assortments of seeds 
everimported. Those who wish to obtain such seeds 
for spring planting, are advised to send in their orders 
early. Orders to the amount of five dollars can be 
sent by wagons to any partof the western country, 
and by water to any part of the southern states. 
GIDEON B. SMITH. 
Farmer Office. 


Western Tiller, Cincinnati Liberty Hall, Nashville 
Banner, Richmond Enquirer, Charleston Courier, wi 
please publish the above once a week, three weeks. 





to burning. In soils containing any jty of sulphate 
of iron, (copperas) quick lime ia thn edly remedy. 


————? 
a Racy mg 
HE Susscriser has in Store, for sale, Or 

Grass, Herds and Lucerne Serbs, and 50 burbeie a 
Crover Seep, of superior quality—and also a general 
assortment of the Messrs. Landreth’s GarpEN SEEDs at 
wholesale and retail; all of last year’s growth. 7 

Likewise,—A general assortment of AGRICULTURAL 
ImpLements, as usual. He has for sale, the Messrs, 
Robbins’ celebrated Conn Pianzer, or Dritt, for dri 
ling all Seeds that are capable of being drilled. Price, 
$10— including three Drills, or Droppers. 

; J.S. EASTMAN, 

N. B. Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Butsous Roo 
Fiowers, &c. will be furnished from the Messrs. Lan. 
dreth’s Nursery, to order. Orders for Trees should 





be given early. J.8. E. 
Feb. 4. 5 . 
———EEEe — 





BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








Battimore Markxet.—Our harbour continues ob 
structed by ice, and of course there is little business 
doing. With the Eastern Shore all communication jg 


yesterday at $5.874, but expected to decline; from 
stores nothing of consequence doing,—$6 a 6.063 be 
ing about the asking price. 
various rates within the range of our quotations. 


Topacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 5.00; do, 


4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 6.00 a 8.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00.a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 


3.00 a 4.00 Kentucky, 4.00 a 8.00. Cuba 14.004 
25.00—St. Romingo, 11.00a17.00. The inspection 
of the week comprise 3 hhds. Md. and 6 hhds. Ohio. 
FLrovr—best white wheat family, $6.50 a 7.00~ 
super. Howard-street 6.00 a 6.064; city mills, 5.% 
a6.00; Susquehanna, — a—; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.95 
Grain; red wheat, 1.20 2 1.25; white do, ——$ a—— 
Corn, white, —- a —-—- yellow —a -new white 
—a.—--yellow — a —--Kye, .— a.-—OatTs, .30 4 31, 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50a 60-CLoveER SEED 5.874 a 6.25 
Timotny, 2.00 a 24.-—OrcHarp Grass, 1.25 a 1.50— 
Herd’s,-- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.— Barney, 624 
Fiaxseep 1.25 a 1.30-Cotron Va. 94 a 104-Lou. 114a 124 
—Alab..9a.11—-Tenn..9a.10—-N. Car..9 a.103-— 
Upland 10 a 11---Wuiskey, hhds Ist p 274 a—--; in bbls 
294a 30—WooL, common, unwashed, lb. 15 a.16—— 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--tllree-quarter, .28 
a .30--full do. .80 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 ¢--; Country. dew-rotted. 5. a.6c -]b. water 
rotted,.6 a8c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
—a do. trimmed. 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.00 a 4.25+ 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.374, a 6.50--No. 2, 5.874 a6.00-No.$ 
$.433 43.50; Bacon hams Balt. cured 10ce.—-Feathers, 
34 a—-Plaster Paris,cargo price per ton, 4.25 a 4.813, 
ground, 1.374 a—-bbl.-Iron, gray pig for foundries per 
ton 30.90 a ; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.006 
28.00; bar, Sus., per ton, 80.00 285.00. —Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 5.50 26.25. 

















AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FArmer. 
The following persons are authorised to actas Agents 
for the American Farmer in their several places of re- 


sidence: 
Boston, John B Russell, WV: E. Farmer Cffice. 
New- York, J.H. Gourlie, at the Post Office: 
Philadelphia, D.&C. Landreth, Chestnut-st. 


Washington, D.C. P. Thompson. 

Fredericksburg,Va. W. F. Gray, Post Master. 

New Orleans, Wm. McKean. 

Cincinnati, Oh. Th. Henry Yeatman. 

General Agent for the State of Maryland, T. B. Brenan. 
& All Postmasters are requested to act as agents 
for the Farmer; they are authorized to retain $1 for 
each new subscriber, and 10 per. cent on all other cok 
lections. ; 





EDITED BY GIDEON B. SMITH. 


Published ev Y (at the old office, basement of Barnum’s 
hotel,) by 1. IRVINE HITCHCOCK & CO. at ive Dollars pt 
annum, in e. 





Jan. 21. 


Printed by John D. Toy, corner of St. Paul and Marketstecets, 


cut off. Howard street flour from wagons was selling | 


City mills flour is held at | 


ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.00a[) 


16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, } 
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CULTURE OF SUGAR. 

[The Editor of the American Farmer is indebted 
to Col. Howard of the House of U.S. Representa- 
tives, for a copy of the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the subject of the Culture of Sugar in 
the United States. This report is principally made 
up of answers to the circular sent out by the Secre- 


* tary, all of which contain much practical informa- 


tion on this important subject, and we shall occa- 
sionally transfer such of them to our colums as ap- 
pear most valuable.]} 
(Circurar.) 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
July 1, 1830. 
Sir,—With a view to comply with a resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the 25th January 
Jast, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pre- 
e a well digested manual, containing the best 
ractical information on the culture of the sugar 
cane, and the fabrication and refinement of sugar, I 
have to request the favor of you to communicate, as 
early as may be convenient, answers to the following 
inquiries, or such of them as you may be able to an- 
swer satisfactorily. 
1st. The names and description of the several spe- 
cies or varieties of sugar cane, with a statement of 
their habits and qualities, as to soil, climate, &c. 
2d. The highest latitude and coldest temperature 
in which the sugar cane produces seed. __ ; 
$d. The best method of preserving the vegetating 
principles of cane cuttings on a long voyage. 


4th. The latitude and temperature of the coldest Pr admitted that the sugar it produces has less body 


climate in which sugar cane has been advantageously 
cultivated. 

5th. The best mode of cultivating the cane. 

6th. The best method of making sugar from the cane. 

7th. The latest improvements in making sugar 
from unripe cane—noting the advantages and disad- 


vantages. : 
8th. The average quantity of — which may be 
made from a given quantity of land, of | ] 
ty, in the various places in which cane is cultivated. 
9th. The number of hands required to cultivate a 
given quantity of land planted with cane, and 
perform all the labor necessary in the manufacture of 
sugar, in the different places where it is made; and 
the estimated expense of making a given quastity, 
and putting it up for market, in each or eitter of 
these places, including boxes, casks, or hogsheads. 
10. The best method : — — + ae 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your er ’ 
7s very Teepe’. D. Txas™, 
Secretary of the I'reasury. - 


New Orleans, 4th Déember, 1830. 
Sir,—As President of the Centra Committee of 
the sugar planters of the state of ouisiana, the du- 
ty has devolved upon me of forwsding to you a re- 
ply to your circular letter of the Ist of July, 1830, 
respecting information on the subject of the culture 
of the sugar cane. 

“The accompanying paper affords tie result of the 
combined experience of many of themost intelligent 
of our planters, and the facts whichit presents may 
be relied upon as scrupulously correc. ; 

I am, very respectfully, sir, yor most obedient 
servant, Manvax Awry, President. 


To S. D. Ingham, Esq. Sec’ry. f the Treasury. 


Answer of the Central Committejof the sugar plan- 
ters “the state of Louisiana, ( the circular of the 
Hon. S. D. Ingham, Secretay of the’ Treasury, 
dated 1st July, 1830. 

First question.—The names 4d description of the 

several species or varieties ofugar cane, with a 
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of proper quali- |. 


statement of théir habits and qualities, as to soil, cli- 
mate, &c. . 

Five kinds uf sugar cane are cultivated in Loui- 
siana. 

Ist. The cane called Creole cane. It is supposed 
to have come originally from Africa; its stalk rises 
vertically, the joints are closer than in the other 
kinds, and it 1s not so long and thick; its leaves, also, 
are vertical and remarkably lanceolated; it requires 
as much labor as the cane of Otaheite; it is, of-all 
the five kinds, the one that is most exhausting to the 
earth, so that, after a few years, the land omwhich it 
has been cultivated is so impoverished that it be- 
comes necessary to substitute cane of another kind. 
The sugar that it produces has more stiength or 


preferable for exportation, and suffers less waste by 
dripping in crossing the sea. 

Qd. The cane from Otaheite, called Bourbon cane. 
The stalk is thicker than that of the other kinds, 
and longer than that of the Creole cane; the joints 
are farther apart, the leaves broader, of a lighter co- 
lor, turning over and hanging towards the ground. 
The rcots branch out less than those of the Creole 
cane, and it is more liable to be thrown down by the 
wind. The eye or bud of this cane is very small, 
and so flat that it is difficult to judge of its quality. 
It is the most watery of all, and consequently not 
suitable for new land; it succeeds better in an old 
soil, provided that it be well ploughed. Cultivated 
in this manner, the Otaheite cane is the one that pro- 
duces the most sugar. It suffers less from the cold 


«| than the Creole, but it is more tardy in coming up; 


but, when it has started, its vegetation is more rapid 
than that of the others. The plants are not so easily 
reserved, and it must be replanted every year. It 


than that from the others. 

$d. The riband cane, green and red. 

4th. The riband cane, green and yellow. / 

These two species of cane grow rapidly; their 
stalks are as high as those of the Otaheite cane, and 
a little less thick; the joints very far apart, as in that 
cane; the eyes more prominent, and larger; the 
\eaves are more bushy on the top of the cane, which 
ixpones it to be piostrated by the wind; but this ac- 
cident is little to be dreaded in these canes, Be 
they do not germinate so easily; whilst, in the other 
species, the buds, on being brought in contact with 
the earth, vegetate speedily, which changes the sap, 
and injures the production of the sugar. 

The green and red riband cane comes up earlier 
than any other; it is peculiarly adapted to newly 
cleared land and low grounds; it is the most vigo- 
rous, the easiest to preserve as a plant; the one that 
bears the most cold, and the culture of which re- 
quires the least labor; but, by reason of the thickness 
of its bark, it requires a stronger pressure than any 
other to extract the juice; and steam power alone 
can produce the degree of pressure necessary to 
avoid a considerable loss of the saccharine matter. 
The sugar that this cane produces body, is 
easily made, and gives less molasses than that from 
the others. 

The green and yellow riband cane bears a conside- 
rable resemblance to the Otaheite: it is almost as wa- 
tery, and is not hard; but, as far as we have been 
able to judge, the plants are more easily preserved; 
its stalk is larger than that of the green and red ri- 
band cane; it is late in coming up, like the Otaheite 
cane; withstands the cold at least as well, and ap- 
pears equally suited to lands somewhat exhausted by 
cultivation. 

5th. The violet cane of Brazil. This plant was 
introduced in Louisiana in or about 1806, but it was 
soon abandoned, the planters having found that in 


our climate it is much less productive than any of 


the others. 
The Creole, the Otaheite, and the riband canes 





are at present the only ones cultivated in Louisiana, 


body than that from the others; it is, consequently, | 


and are the best suited to the’ nature of the soil. 
They are all more or less affected by the ‘variations 
of the atmosphere, are very sefisible to cold, and are 
killed, in part, by the frost almost every year. They 
arg also exposed to other injuries, which renders the 
cultute very expensive. 

Second question.—The highest latitude and coldest 
temperature in which the sugar cane produces seed. 
In Louisiana it does not produce any seed. 

» Third question.—The best method of preserving 
the vegetating principles of cane cuttings on a long 
voyage. ; 
The information by the committee might 
es inexact, as it is not usual to export canes from 
uisiana. 
Fourth tion.—The latitude and temperature of 
vantageously cultivated. . 
The committee knows not how far north the ¢ane 


this country, that it may be cultivated in a latitude 
much colder than was generally supposed; for fine 
crops are now made in Louisiana, in places where, a 


to make sugar. 

Fifth question —The best mode of cultivating the 
cane. 

The ground is ploughed as deeply as possible, and 
harrowed; and after it has been thus broken up, pa- 
rallel drills or furrows are ploughed at ‘the distance 
of two feet and a half to four feet from one another; 
in these the cane is laid lengthwise, and covered 
about an inch with a hoe. Small canals, to drain off 
the water, are commonly dug, more or less distant 
from each other, and these are crossed by smaller 
drains, so as to form squares like a chequer board. 
These ditches are nécessary to drain off the water 
from rains, as well as that which filters from the 
river, which would otherwise remain upon the plan- 
tations. 

Sixth question —The best method of making su- 
gar from the cane. ° 


The cutting of the cane is commonly begun about 


the 25th of ber. tis cut longer or shortér ac- 
cording to the d of ripeness, and carted to the 
»W ie: between iron cyl 
‘moved. by by steam 


juice flows into reservoirs, called vats, ote ant 

quor; thence ‘it passe’, successively, into each boiler 
of the set. The set is a furnace mounting four or 
five sugar kettles; the first of which is called the 
coe kettle, the second the clean, the third the flam- 

» the fourth the syrup, and the fifth the 

At the moment of pouring the juice into the t 
kettle, a small qundsity of lime is thrown in. This 
alkali, aided by the heat, separates the sediment 
which rises, and forms over the whole surface of the 
liquor a coat of scum, which is taken off the mo- 
ment the ebullition commences. The cane liquor is 
afterwards decanted into the clean kettle, by méans 
of buckets upon levers. The 


fecule rise promptly to the surface of this second 
kettle. For this purpose a vessel is employed, into 
which some of the cane liquor has been put. If it 
jis ived that the liquor remains turbid or thick, 
a little lime is added in the Vessel. If the cane li- 
quor grows clear by the action of the limeya certain 
quantity is added in the kettle, taking care not to put 
more than the exact quantity necessary to obtain a 
fine clarification. The cane liquor is then 


fication is not B me some milk of lime may be 
again added. From the third kettle it is paso into 
the fourth, in which it is again boiled until it is thick 
enough to be poured into the fifth, where thé boiling 
iscompleted. To ascertain whether the syrup has 





attained the necessary degree of consistence, a spoon 
; is plunged to the of the kettle, and withdrawa 
quickly. If the has reached the proper point, 


has been cultivated; but experience has shown, in. 


foreman examines af-* 
tentively whether or not it is limpid, and whether 


into the third Kettle, After it is boiled, if the clafl- 


the coldest climate in which sugar cane has been’ad- _ 


few years ago, the cane froze before being ripe enough 
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’ the syrup is so thick that it covers the spoon, and se- 
rates from it slowly. Tobe more certain of the 
iling, the thumb is placed upon the edge of the 

spoon, when a little syrup adheres to it, which is 
pressed between the thumb and fore finger; these are 
then separated suddenly. If the thread that i forin- 
ed between them breaks dry, and risés in # spiral 
form, like a corkscrew, the boiling is good, ‘The sy- 
rup is taken out of the kettle by means of a bucket 
on a lever, that empties it'into a trough, whence it 
flows into a cooler made of wood. 

The layer that each boiling should form is com- 
monly from $ to 5 inches thick. If froth rises to the 
surface of the layer, the boiling has been continued 
too long; but if the froth is white and glutinous, it is 
a proof that a sufficient quantity of lime has not 
been employed. In this case, some lime must be ad- 
ded to the next battery, until the foam disappears 
under the pallet, and the trough that has conducted 
the cooler is dry, and does not stick tothe hand when 
touched. If, instead of foam, there forms on the sur- 
face of the syrup a slight crystallization that is fria- 
ble-under the pallet, the boiling is perfect in every 

4fespect. Twelve hours after, the sugar is sufficient- 

ly crystallized to be put into hogsheads, whence the 
molasses drips through holes made in them. When 
the sugar is the produce of cane thoroughly ripe, and 
has been well made, it may commonly be exported in 

a month after it is put into the hogsheads. 

Seventh question —The latest improvements in 
making sugar from unripe cane, noting the advantages 
and disadvantages. 

The ancient method is the only one in use. Some 
planters are engaged in perfecting it. 

ighth .—The average quantity of sugar 
which may be made from a given quantity of land, 
of proper quality, in the various places in which cane 

"icaean f sugar th be 

e ave quantity of sugar that may pro- 
duced ion te acre of land apes quality, well 
cultivated, is from 800 to 1,000 pounds; provided 
that the cane has not been damaged, either by storms 
of wind, inundations, or frost. 

JVinth question —The number of hands required to 
cultivate a given quantity of land planted withcane, 
and to perform all the labor necessary in the manu- 
facture of sugar in the different places where it is 
made, and the estimated expense of making a given 
quantity, and putting it up for market, in each or 
either of these places, including boxes, casks, or 


eads. 
“Tein having no agricultural society, and the 
cultivators being little in the habit of communicating 
to each other the result of their observations, it is 
very difficult to answer this question in a satisfactory 
manner. T'wo qualities of land are observed on the 
banks of the Mississippi, in Louisiana, a strong or 
compact soil, and a light or sandy soil. 
The strong soil is easiest of cultivation, and most 
uctive in rainy seasons. The light soils require 
labor, and yield more revenue in dry seasons. To 
these differences others are to be added, resulting 
from the different exposure of the lands, the greater 
or less facility of draining them, and also from the 

ter or.less quantity of a weed, known by the 
name of coco or nut. Jt results from this state- 
ment, that the cultivators, who observe but super- 
ficially, differ strangely upon the number of hands it 
is necessary to have to cultivate a given quantity of 
cane, as well as upon the product that can be ob- 
tained. Nevertheless, in answering the question, we 
will endeavour to approach the truth as near as pos- 
sible. 

Sixty working hands are necessary to cultivate 

240 acres of cane, planted in well pre red land, 
and to do all the work necessary antil the sugar is 


made and delivered. The sugar, up to the mement 
it is delivered to the merchant, costs the sugar plan- 
ter about 34 cents per pound for expenses incurred, 
without reckoning the interest on his capital. 


Tenth question.—T he best method of refining sugar. 
This question being foreign to the culture of the 
|eane and making of sugar, and the committee not 
having sufficient information on the art of refining 
sugar, they cannot venture to answer it. 

{Here follow a few remarks in reference to certain 
tables, the publication of which we deem inexpedient.] 


Letter from Ge Pollok, Esq. dated Philadelphia, 
f yp tote ws 9, 1830. 4 

Sir,—Having received your circular of the Ist of 
July, relative to the cane, I take the liberty to make 
the following replies to those of your queries which 
have come within the scope of my experiments. ‘The 
riband cane is the only kind I have cultivated. It is 
distinguished by reddish purple streaks on the jointed 
part, and is reputed to be the hardiest description in 
the United States, but one of the least productive. 

Soils which suit Indian corn answer well for cane, 
but as the juice is more concentrated on dry land, 
warm rich upland is to be preferred. Moderate sea- 
sons are desirable, as too much rain produces an 
a juice, and too little injures the growth of the 
plant. 

In North Carolina the cane shows no tendency to 
the formation of seed. It is propagated by cuttings 
and by roots. 

There seems little difficulty in transporting the 
cutting of the cane: mine were received from Sa- 
vannah in bulk, merely covered with straw, and 
were well preserved. 

In the spring of 18281 planted a few dozen of 
cuttings; in that of 1829 5 acres, and last spring 24 
acres. My principal planting has been on lands near 
the river Trent, in latitude 35° 20’’, but the last and 
present year I have also cultivated the cane on the 
banks of the Roanoke river, in North Carolina, in la- 
titude 36° 18’. The canes produced in both situa- 
tions have resembled in size and richness of juice 
those of Georgia. The ground planted was of the 
first quality, and geneely very highly manured. 
What has been planted in autumn has rarely suc- 
ceeded. About the middle of March is our usual 
time, and has answered well. We plant the cut- 
tings in single rows, at 5 feet distance. the ends lap- 

ing a joint or two. When 6 inches high, it resists 
rost as well as Indian corn, and better than cotton. 

The culture resembles that of Indian corn, and, 
on the same description of land,a hand can tend 
nearly as much. 

Our views have as yet been confined to raising the 
seed cane, and we have no experience as to the ma- 
nufacture of sugar. 

That the cane may be cultivated on the seaboard 
of North Carolina with a fair prospect of making 
molasses, seems more than probable. As to sugar, 
the case is questionable, as frost renders the season 
for grinding too short to carry on the business exten- 
sively without great risk. 

The most northern point in Europe where the 
cane is cultivated is understood to be on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Spain. 

It early occurred to me that near Malaga they 
probably a description of cane that might 
be valuable to us, as being acclimated by long cul- 
ture in that latitade. Under this impression, I took 
the liberty of stating to the Secretary of the Navy 
my ideas on the subject, and means were used to ac- 
complish the object, but as yet seem not to have been 
efficient. 

This communication has been delayed in order to 
have the benefit of this year’s experiments. 

I am, sir, with sentiments of high res 
most obedient servant, GEorGE 


Letter from F. Henderson, German Coast, 25th 
September, 1830. 


Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, 


t, your 
OLLOK. 





you desire me to answer, with a view to prepare, 
manual containing the best practical information oq 
the culture of the sugar cane, and the fabrication aid 
refinement of*sugar, agreeably to a resolution of the] 
House of Representatives at their last session. Upon 
a careful, thorough, and fair investigation of the sub.| 
ject, based on my experience alone, the following} 
are my answers to those inquiries: | 
First. The names and description of the seven|f 
species or varieties of sugar cane, with a statemey 
of their habits and qualities as to soil, climate, &c. | 
Answer. There are four varieties of the su | 
cane in general use in Louisiana—the purple an 
green riband, the Otaheite, and the Crevle or Bragj 
cane. The two last mentioned varieties make th 
best =~ and upon good ground the most certain} 
crop. ‘The Otaheite grows larger than the Creo 
cane, but it has to be replanted every year, as j 
hardly ever grows well from the stubble. They " 





both alike liable tu be injured by early frosts. 
In new, rich, and alluvial land, the Creole cam 
need not at first be replanted more than once in thre 
or four years, and the red riband once in five or si 
but this mode of cultivation exhausts the land, ané, 
if persevered in, would soon render it unfit for th 
cultivation of the cane. The best and most success 
ful planters on the Mississippi seldom suffer 
same land to remain planted in cane more than 
years; afterwards, they plant it in corn, or let it re 
shading it from the influence of the sun with p 
and beans of different sorts. The red riband cane 
the largest of the four varieties mentioned; it is g 
nerally planted in lands newly cleared, and produe 
sugar the first season, where other cane would only p 
duce molasses; it is astrong and durable plant, sel jou 
affected by early frosts, and can be cultivated on 
margin of water courses as far as the 3ist degree 
north latitude, but the pulp of this cane being ¢ 
tremely hard, it requires a steam mill to grind it; and 
the sugar made from it, compared to the sugar ob 
tained from the other varieties mentioned, is alway 
of an inferior quality. 
Second. The highest latitude and coldest tem 
ture in which the sugar cane produces seed. 
er. ‘There is no part of Louisiana in whi 
cane produces seed, except a few ports among 
islands, between latitude 28 and 29; but cane plan 
in rich or in alluvial soil on the margin o' 
Curses, which protect it from the effects of 
frist, will ripen sufficiently to make sugar any w 
between latitudes 28 and $0 or $1, if it be ri 
cané. For the better understanding of this answer 
vty ny to a that the cane stock does 
at once, but begins to ripen near the 

so that he lower are the po is fit to abe 
gar sever] months before the cane has attained i 
growth. ‘ the islands abovementioned, where 
frost is not eJt, it is suffered to ripen to the very 
but with us,whatever be its state of maturity, 
are com sin order to save our crops, to begi 
cutting it downin the latter part of October, cut 
off and throwing away the unripe tops, which 
always a consider.ble proportion of the cane, and 
times more than haf of it. It is perceptible that, 
you go north, the care ripens less in the same len 
of time; and | believe that the advantage of cli 
and the chancis of saving a crop between the sou 
ernmost and mrthernmost points at which sugar i 
now cultivatedin Louisiana, are at least 50 
in favor of the former. The neighborhood of 
sea is very bengcial to the growth of the cane 
the uality of th sugar. 

7 . The bet method of preserving the v 
tating principles f cane cuttings on long vo ages. 

Answer. You tay cut down the cane from t 
middle of Septemer until frost, and put it up th 
or four acres togther,in such a manner that 
part of the cane wich is ripe be well covered by t 
tops; this is called putting it up in mattelasses, 





on the 11th of August, of certain inquiries, which 


ought to be done, ifpossible, in warm weather, or 
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| they have paid him a large bonus. Another man, a 
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the morning when the plant is wet with the dews, 
which are always heavy in these climates at that 
season of the year. If the cane has been put up in 
mattelasses, the loose straw may be shaken from 
them in winter; and, in this state, they can be trans- 

ted on a voyage of two months, by keeping the 
voet from them, and giving them air and moisture. 
They may, also, as soon as they are cut down, be 
stripped of the straw, and. packed in barrels or hogs- 
heads, and, in that state, be transported safely on a 
voyage of two months. The ground ought to be 
prepared and ready to plant as soon as they ar- 
“it The latitude and temperature of the cold- 
est climate in which sugar cane has been advanta- 
geously cultivated. 

Answer. From 294 to 30° latitude north: some 

rsons have lately begun to cultivate the red ribbon 
cane on the Red river, as far north as 31°, and the 
experiment has been thus far successful. 

Fifth. The best mode of cultivating the cane. 

Answer. If the soil is alluvial, it ought to be well 
ditched, so that the cane may always be two or three 
feet above the level of the water in the ditches. Ac- 
cording to the quality of the land, the cane ought to 
be planted from two to four feet apart, allowing the 

test distances in the richest soil; it is laid in drills 

made with a common plough, lapped only if the land 
is new, and if it has been long in cultivation. 
The cane is afterwards covered sufficiently to pre- 
serve it from the frost and ice. You may plant at 
any time from the middle of September to the first 
of March. The fall planting I look upon as the 
safest and best, because, in case of a cold winter, the 
cane is safer in the ground than in mattelasses; and 
further, because a great deal of the fall planting may 
be done with the cane tops, which are otherwise 
thrown away. 

Sixth. The best method of making sugar from the 
cane. 

Answer. There is but one method yet in general 





' use in Louisiana to make sugar from the cane. After 


the juice has been expressed by means of a horse or 
steam mill, it is boiled in four or five kettles of cup- 
per or iron, skimming it as it boils, to rid it of the 
impurities which it contains as they come to the sur- 
face, and throwing into it a sufficient quantity of 
slackitime to neutralise the acid which is always 
found with it. The length ‘of time of boiling, and 
the quantity of lime used, vary every day, according 
to the quality of the juice, and must be left to the 
judgment of the sugar-maker, if too much lime is 
used, an excess of alkali will remain after neutralis- 
1g the acid, and the sugar will be black; if, on the 
contrary, the acid is not entirely neutralised, the sy- 
rup will not granulate. When the cane juice weighs 
70 or upwards, by the common pise sirop, it is not 
difficult to make sugar; but when the cane is unripe, 
blown down, or spviled in the field by frost, and sub- 
sequent fermentation, it requires a great deal more 
lime and boiling, and without the greatest care, the 
syrup will not granulate. . 

A batterie of four or five kettles, well supplied 
with cane juice, will give from 5 to 10,000 pounds 
of sugar every 24 hours. The work, to do this, 
‘must go on day and night, and without any accident. 

In this answer,I have mentioned sugar-makers. 
They are men who follow that occupation as a trade. 
Every planter is compelled to employ one; and their 
wages are from one to two dollars per hogshead of 
one thousand pounds, according to their reputation 
and skill. ; 

Seventh. The latest improvements in wehing su- 
gar from unripe cane, noting the advantages and dis- 
advantages. ’ 
Answer. There is, thus far, very little improve- 
ment in making sugar from unripe or spoiled cane; 
several planters will attempt it this year by the pro- 
cess of William A. Archbald, for the use of which 








sugar-maker from Jamaica, has. offered to do it in a | Overseer’s w ti - 

different manner; and his method will also be tested Sugpeamaker’s wages - - Oo 4 
this fall. Without pretending to toretell what the | Engineer’s wages ‘ < 400 00 
result will be, I must be permitted to say that I have Corn and flour - : - 1,000 00 
no sort of confidence in those projects. Some good | Stone-coal - - - - 600 00 
may, however, result from the experiments that have | Fresh’and salt provisions, and whiskey 1,500 00 
been and are intended tobe made. The boiling by Clothing for the slaves, and the hospital 1,400 00 
steam, which is a part of them, would, of itself, be Physician and medicine = a 500 00 
a great saving of fuel, which is now very scarce on | Hoops for the hogsheads and casks - 100 00 
many of the plantations bordering on the Mississippi. | From 10 to 15 horses, and as many pair of 

The common price paid for it by the planters who oxen,every year - 4 1,500 00 
are obliged to buy it, is from three to three and a half | Wear and tear of farming utensils, tools 

dollars per cord; it takes from two to two and a half A 4 z a a 600 00 
cords per hogshead of one thousand pounds, and the | For lime, oakum, planks, nails, &c. - 400 00 
engine consumes about one cord more per hogshead. 

Stone coal is now made use of by many for the steam $10,000 00 


engine; it is cheaper, and a great deal better than 
wood, although it has not yet got into general use; it 
is brought down from Virginia and the western states, 
and sold here at from 50 to 60 cents per barrel. I 
use about 3000 barrels a year on two estates, and I 
find it cheaper to buy it at the above prices than to 
cut wood in the swamps, and carry it with boats and 
carts to the sugar-house. I am of opinion that in 
five years 200,000 barrels of coal will be consumed 
on the plantations which border on the Mississippi. 
This is, therefore, one of the many advantages re- 
sulting to Virginia and the western states from the 
American system. The coal with which their moun- 
tains abound cannot bear the cost of transportation to 
any other country. Louisiana will ever be as good a 
market for it as for corn and provisions, and the 
quantity wanted will increase every year. 

Eighth. The average quantity of sugar which may 
be made from a given quantity of land, of proper 
quality, in the various places in which cane is culti- 
vated. 

Answer. Let us suppose a plantation containing 
750 acres of land (sugar) well ditched, and in a high 
state of cultivation, between latitude 29 and 30: 500 
acres of it would be planted in cane, and the remain- 
der in corn or beans: of the 500 acres of cane, 200 
would be plant cane, 200 first year rattoon or stubble 
cane, and 100 second year rattoon cane; the last 
hmadred acres being generally thin, small, and short 
jointed, would be put up in mattelasses for plant. 
The remaining 400 acres would be converted into 
sugar; and one hogshead of a thousand pounds, per 
acre, would be considered a goud average crop. 
400,000 pounds of sugar would then be the average 
crop of an estate containing seven hundred and fifty 
acres of sugar land of the best quality, it being 533 
pounds to the acre. The corn and beans raised are 
given to the slaves, and are not sufficient for them 
one year in ten. 

JVinth. The number of hands required to cultivate 
agiven quantity of land planted with cane, and to 
perform all the labor necessary in the manufacture of 
sugar, in the different places where it is made; and 
the estimated expense of making a given quantity, 
and putting it up for market,in each or either of 
these places, including boxes, casks, or hogs- 
heads. 

Answer. The number of hands required to work 
the plantation mentioned in the foregoing answer 
would be one hundred field hands. This, with the 
old and young, the mechanics, and those employed to 
take care of the sick, and to mind the cattle and 
horses, supposes a plantation of one hundred and 
fifty or sixty slaves. The average crop made by them 
would be, as above stated, 400,000 pounds of sugar: 
supposing that it should sel] all around on the planta- 
tion at 54 cents per pound, it would yield 22,000 
dollars. The proportion of molasses to this quantity 
of sugar would be at most 20,000 gallons, which, 
supposing it to sell on the plantation at 18 cents, 
would give the additional sum of $,600 dollars, 
making the gross amount of the crop 25,600 dollars. 
The annual expense of such a plantation would be 
about 10,000 dollars, in the following items: 





This estimate of expense is made on the supposi- 
tion that mad 0 pays no freight; that he makes 
his own wood, all his fences, his levee, his casks and 
hogsheads, all his wood and iron work, and a large 
quantity of corn. Deducting the expense, the nett 
proceeds of the crop would then be 15,600 dollars. 


An estate of that size, with a due proportion of low- - 


land, the slaves and every thing thereto belonging, 
situate on the banks of the Mississippi, between lati- 
tudes 29 and 30, is worth, and would cost, if well 
a from 225,000 to 250,000 dollars. 

he foregoing estimate will show that on a plan- 
tation well managed and worked, with the best bs > 
and in the most favorable situation, the actual ‘ex- 
pense incurred in making sugar in Louisiana is one 
dollar for every forty pounds, or 24 cents per pound; 
and that, at the present prices, such an estate will 
not yield more than 7 per cent. of its value, whilst 
the conventional interest of this state is ten per cent. 

I wish it understood that I do not give the above 
average as that of the state of Louisiana generally; for 
if every 160 slaves gave 400 hogsheads of sugar, the 
average crop of Louisiana, say 80,000 hogsheads, 
would be cultivated with $2,000 slaves: the census 
of 1830 will show more than double that number 
employed in the caltivation of sugar in the state’ of 
Louisiana. 

Ihave owned cotton plantations in that part of 
Florida which was attached -to the state of Louisiana 
for more than 20 years: I find it even now as profita- 
ble as sugar, and I have never thought of changing 
the cultivation. Could cotton be raised in the south- 
ern part of the state as well as on Red river, the 
cultivation of sugar would, I apprehend, have in- 
creased with much less rapidity than it has done. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

‘F. Henpersoy. 


CARE OF IMPLEMENTS. 


Every careful farmer will lay it down as a rule, 
frequently to inspect all his implements; and when 
any part of them is observed in the least damaged, 
or in danger of giving way, he will take care imme- 
diately to have it repaired. An implement, also, that 
is not longer wanted during the season, be 
carefully ‘aid up; but before it is put aside, it t 
to be well cleaned, and rendered perfectly dry, oiled 
or painted, if made of iron, and kept so as to be rea- 
dy for use, when wanted. No ‘circumstance marks 
more the character of an attentive husbandman, than 
this one. Upon every farm, likewise, there ought 
to be one or more places, properly constructed for 
holding the larger implements; and some secure place 

ted for containing the smaller tools. Where ma- 
chines are necessarily exposed in the field a great re pe 
of the season, they require to be newly od, ab 
least every second year.—The invention of any use- 
ful implement, by which the aoe of ns 
be t toa higher degree perfection, 

mn yr cultivation at the same diminished 


must prove of the most essential service to the farmer. 
All such inventions ought to be encouraged. 
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(From Prince’s Treatise on the Vine.) 
ON THE CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


Copy of a letter from Edward H. Bonsall, Esq. to 
the Author. 


‘Vineyard, Germantown, Pa. February, 1830. 
y 


“I received your communication, in due course, 
and feel under obligations for the kindness which 
prompted it. In accordance with the invitation con- 
tained in it, I shall now proceed to give a cursory 
sketch of my practice and experience, so far as I un- 
derstand your proposition toextend. I may premise, 
that I commenced planting my vineyard in the spring 
of 1825, with from seven to eight thousand cuttings, 
which I extended over three acres of ground, arrang- 
ing them with a view to the vines being when 
grown, at distances of four by seven feet from each 
other. ‘There was an average of two cuttings in a 
place. From the time of planting (say first of April,) 
for a period of six weeks, there was but about one- 
fourth of an inch of rain, and the sun frequently 
warm. The vegetating principle was put in action, 
the sprouts started, and deriving no nutriment from 
the soil, many of them were soon killed, and dropped 
off. I raised something beyond one thousand. ‘The 
early and most important part of the next season was 
almost equally unfavourable, which combining with 
the necessity of starting with very few of some of 
the varieties, I was desirous of cultivating exten- 
sively, (and from which I have since been propagat- 
ing, and gradually extending my stock,) greatly ob- 

* structed the completion of my establishment, so that 
there are yet some vacancies to be filled. I have 
now aboat three thousand five hundred in their pro- 
per places, and upwards of one thousand more to be 
renewed. I have.such confidence in the business 
being both practicable and profitable, that I contem- 
plate planting one and a half acres more on a site 
well suited to the purpose, adjoining my present es- 
tablishment. 

«Some of my vines produced fruit in 1827, pretty 
freely in 1828, and last year very largely, when my 
vintage produced eight barrels of wine, beside my 
making sale of a considerable quantity of fruit in 
Philadelphia, &c. ‘The ensuing season, I shall pro- 
bably have more than double the quantity, as there 
are constantly new vines coming into bearing, and 
also others approaching their full capacity, which 
had previously made only a first or a second effort. 

“As regards the varieties with which I have had 
most success, and to which I give the preference, I 
am unhesitating in ranking as the three foremost, the 
‘Catawba,’ the York, (Pa.) ‘Black Madeira,’ and the 
‘Isabella. These seem to possess all the requisites 
for our ptirpose, more particularly as wine grapes,— 
and some persons admire them’ for the table also. 
They all produce excellent wood, ripening the shoots 
almost to the extreme end, even in the most unfa- 
vourable seasons, and without any protection, pass 
through our coldest winters as securely as the oak of 
the forest. ‘The ‘Catawba’ and ‘Isabella’ yield extra- 
abundant crops of fruit, and the York Black Madeira 
is also a very good bearer. Their fruit rarely fails to 
arrive at fine maturity, and is rich in saccharine mat- 
ter,—the basis of wine. The‘Alexander’ I am cul- 
tivating pretty largely, but my estimation of it is on 
the wane. It does not produce as good wood as these 
just mentioned, and is less certain of ripening its 
fruit. 1 have some plants of the North Carolina 


«Scuppernong’ coming forward; but from conversation | 


with some of my friends, who were familiar with it 
at the south, I doubt its adaptation to extensive cul- 
ture. They, say, that as the berries commence ri- 
pening, they immediately loosen their connection 
with the stem, and by slight agitation, fall in great 
numbers, 2s is the case with most of our Fox grapes. 
} have upwards of thirty additional varieties, several 





of which have not produced fruit, so as to enable me 
from personal observation, to place an estimate on 
them; and such as have, [ do not think worthy of 
being brought into competition with the three first 
mentioned. There are some, the ‘Elsenborough,’ 
‘Orwigsburg,’ &c. the fruit of which is good, and 
generally ripens, but they hardly seem fitted for 
vineyard culture, on account of deficiency in the size 
of the fruit, amount of produce, &c. 

“The wine Dr. Hulings alluded to was part of a 
cask of one hundred and thirty gallons, made by me 
three years since, from the ‘Alexander’ grape, pur- 
chased of some of my neighbours, my vines not hav- 
ing at that time come into bearing. It has been pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs in Philadelphia, to be very 
similar in its character to a good Madeira, excepting 
that it was rather more mild. 

‘‘My vineyard is situated between the Schuylkill 
and Delaware rivers—four miles from the former, and 
eight from the latter, at an elevation of three hun- 
dred feet above their level, having an aspect facing 
8.8. E., with a sub-stratum of light isinglass soil, 
and seems well suited to the purpose. From my ex- 
perience, both on my own premises and at other 
places, it is my judgment that we should reject al- 
most all the foreign varieties, especially where our 
object in cultivating them is to make wine. 

‘J shall now proceed to make some statements on 
the subject of planting, training, &c. and as my ex- 
perience, since commencing the business, has sug- 
gested some variations from my original plan, I shall 
rather detail what I would do, than what I have done. 
I think the plan laid down by most writers for pre- 
paring the ground and planting, is much more ex- 
pensive than is necessary, and that it is calculated to 
deter many persons from undertaking the business. 
To dig the ground from eighteen inches to two and a 
half feet deep with a spade, is in this country no 
trifling task, and in comparison with the common 
process of farming, looks truly formidable. My plan 
would be, to start two ploughs with strong teams, 
one immediately behind the other, in the same fur- 
row, each of them set deep, and after the ploughing 
is completed, harrow it thoroughly. Then, in the 
direction the rows are intended to be planted, ran 
parallel furrows across the field, at the distance of 
eight feet from each other. Afterwards cross these 
at right angles, five feet asunder. In the opening at 
the intersection of these furrows, plant the cuttings 
or vines. Of cuttings, if they are short-jointed, I 
think from nine to twelve inches in length is suffi- 
cient, observing that the upper eye or bud is firm and 
good. ‘Then place them in the ground (at the inter- 
sections as above) such a depth that the upper eye is 
even with the general surface of the surrounding 
earth, and draw the earth to them till it is level, 
pressing it lightly with the foot. If the plough has 
not made an opening the full depth, the cutting can 
be forced down with the hand. In case rooted plants 
are to be set out, if they are not large, the opening 
at the intersection will be found to be nearly or quite 
sufficient to receive them, when the earth can be 
drawn in as before. In this way a large number can 
be planted in a short time, and at a trifling expense. 

“Contrary to the common opinion ard practice, I 
think I have satisfactorily ascertained that late spring 


plantings for cuttings is attended with more success 


than any other time. Last year I planted in nurse- 
ry beds, from two to three thousand cuttings,as late 
as from the middle of April to the middle of May, 
with better success than at any previous time. In 
this case, the slips should be kept in acool, damp 
place, a cellar or ice-house, where vegetation may be 
held in check. To ensure their freshness, sprinkle 
them occasionally with water. Previous to planting, 
cut them a proper —_ and place them with their 
lower ends three or four inches in water, in a tub 


above ground, where they may soak three or four 
days. At this season, the temperature will be likely 
to be such as will spur vegetation at once into healthy 





and vigorous action. In the fall, or early in the spring 
is preferable for rooted plants. In the autumn of the 
first year, after the frost has killed the unripe part 
of the young shoots, they should be pruned down to 
the mature firm wood, and then with a hoe hilled 
over with the surrounding soil, which will complete] 
protect them through the winter. If left without 
protection the first winter, many of them will perish, 
_ “My mode of training, as far as I am aware of it, 
is entirely peculiar to myself, and as regards fitness 
and economy, (taking the average of a given number 
of years) I think is superior to any thing I have met 
with. I take chestnut posts, the thickness of la 
fence rails, seven feet in length. These I plant 
along the rows, at distances of ten feet from each 
other, and at such a depth as to leave five feet above 
the surface of the earth. ‘Then taking three nails to 


each post, and driving them to within half an inch | 


of their hands,—the first, two and a half feet from 
the ground, a second midway between that and the 
top, and the third near the top, I attach No. 11 iron 
wire, (one degree soft is best) firmly to one of the 
nails in the end post, pass on to the next, and stretch- 
ing it straight and tight, give it one turn round a nail 
in the same line as the one to which it was first at- 
tached. Having in this manner extended it along 
the three courses, the whole length of the row, my 
trellis is formed. I have had a portion of my vine- 
yard fitted up in this way for three years, and expe- 
rience has confirmed the superior fitness of the plan. 
It is not its least recommendation, that it possesses in 
a degree the character of ‘labour-saving machinery,’ 
A very important and extensive labour-making por- 
tion of the operations in the vineyard during the sum- 
mer, is the attention required by the growing shoots 
to keep them properly trained up. ‘They grow and 
extend themselves so rapidly, that where the strips 
of the trellis are lath, or where poles are used to 
support the vines, unless very closely watched, they 
fall down in every direction, in a very unsightly and 
injurious manner. Here, the wire being small, the 
tendrils or claspers eagerly and firmly attach them- 
selves to it, and thus work for themselves, in proba- 
bly two-thirds of the instances where the attention 
of the vigneron would otherwise be required. There 
is free access afforded to the sun and air, and no hold 
for the wid to strain the frame, &c. &e. 

“I shall not enter into a minute description of my 
mabner of pruning, but may just say, that after the 
vines have attained a full capacity for production 
{say five years from the cutting,) my view is to pre- 
pare them for bearing an average of fifty clusters to 
each, leaving several shoots of from three to five 
joints on a vine, for this purpose. When fresh 
pruned they wil] not be more than four feet high, at 
their greatest age. 

“Although I have succeeded in making good wine, 
and hope still t succeed, as that made last autumn, 
two hundred and forty gallons, in four separate casks, 
all promises exceedingly well. I do not consider 
that I have any settled practice, it being yet in some 
sort a matter of experiment. I therefore feel that it 
would be premature for me to treat on this branch of 
the subject. The important fact, and which is as- 
certained beyond dispute, is that we can make good 
wine in this country, I believe, equal to the better 
qualities of foreign. An interest in the business has 
already been awakened, and is rapidly extending it- 
self through a large portion of our country, and 
practical instructions on the subject, accompanied by 
an exhibit of its proceeds, when actively and judi- 
ciously prosecuted, seem called for by the exigencies 
of the present time, and will no doubt, by prompting 
to the more widely extended culture of the vine, 
prove a public benefit at the same time that it greatly 
promotes the personal interests of those who engage 
in it. 
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ON PEACH TREES. 
Mr. SMITH: Feb. 7, 1831. 


In reading Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, vol. 2nd, 

es 108 and 9, Hortulanus’s remarks on the almond 
for peach stocks, is altogether nonsense. 

e speaks of Mr. Anderson’s experiments as the 
best method he could pursue, I mean as relates to 
sowing the seed where the tree was to remain, to 
bear fruit. Now any man of common sense, that has 
ever taken up a tree or planted one, and examined 
the process of nature in forming her roots to supply 
nourishment to all the parts, will be fully convinced 
of the absurdity of such doctrine. 

Experience will teach any one, that if you sow 
your seed, and at the end of twelve months take 
them up and replant them, by so doing you check 
and cut a part of the roots, especially the tap root, 
and this makes it send out fresh fibres; these instead 
of descending downwards, strike horizontally under 
the surface of the ground, and seek their nourish- 
ment within the influence of the sun: it is these that 
give the fruit its fine flavour and size. 

As for stocks for the peach tree, there has been 
much said in this country, as well as England, more 
by mere theoretival writers than by men of experience. 
I have ‘cultivated the peach this last 13 years in 
America, and 5 years previous in England, and am 
led to the conclusion, that there is no stock equal to 
its own parent to bring the fruit to its proper flavour 
and size, and with care in cultivation such trees will 
live from 20 to 30 years. 

The soil best suited fur longevity in peaches is a 
light sandy bottom, for instance, the wood is never so 
strong as in strong loam, and not so apt to be infested 
with the worm in the roots: in such soil as this, well 
cultivated every year, they will maintain their vi- 
gour for many years. 

What I mean by well cultivated is, the ground 
kept continually removed by cropping it with such 
crops as will tend to improve its texture; such as po- 
tatoes, turnips, peas, beans, &c., and every four or 
five years a crop of buckwheat, to be ploughed in 
when in bloom; this will be found to be of great ser- 
vice to both land and trees; as for corn, clover, ti- 
mothy, orchard grass, and such like, they ought 
never to be suffered to be cultivated in an orchard. 

It is much better to have 100 trees of good kinds, 
such as you want them for, well cultivated, than 
500 or even 1000 neglected to take their chance, as 
is often the case when ground is cheap. 

Great care is required in preparing the ground for 
an orchard; the best method I know of is this, (and 
whoever gives it a fair trial will be convinced of its 
utility.) 

Twelve months previous to planting, lay off your 
ground the proper distance you intend planting your 
trees, by placing a stake at each end of the field, 
where you intend to have the first row, then proceed 
measuring off the proper distance, placing a stake at 
each end of every row, plough your ground into 
lands as deep as you can turn it over, commencing 
in the centre of the stakes, and return on the oppo- 
site side, till you have finished the intermediate 
space between the two stakes, and so proceed with 
all the rows through the field, which will leave the 
place where each row of trees is to stand an open 
furrow, exposed to the meliorating effects of the 
frost and snow. In the spring crop the ground with 

tatoes, manure well, and keep all the weeds down 
through the summer, which will leave the ground in 
a fine state for planting. The ground will be better if 

loughed a second time, the same way as before, as 


it will break it up deeper and give the roots more | & 


room to spread; then cross-plough, harrow and level 
the ground for planting. ‘This will be found much bet- 
terthan the too common practice of making large 
holes, sometimes large enough to bury an ox, 

Yours, Ienoramus. 





(To be continued.) 


Extracts from the Boquet of Useful and Amusing 


Trifles. 


“The trees of God, without the cargor art of man with 
sap are fed, 

The mountain cedar looks as fair as those in royal 
gardens bred.” 

Green House Piants-—We request it may be 
taken into consideration by all admirers of plants, not 
scientific botanists, that if there is such a thing as fine 
foliage, showy flowers, brilliant colors, and elegant 
shapes, then three fourths of the plants which require 
to be grown in green houses, have no claim to these 
appellations. On the contrary, we affirm that three 
fourths are plants of meagre foliage, obscure dingy 
flowers, and uncouthstraggling shapes. Let us leave 
these plants then to the botanist, who views them 
very properly with interest,as component parts of his 
system, as links in the great chain of vegetable being. 
It is a great drawback to the beauty of collections of 
plants, both exotic and indigenous, that the yellow 
color is so predominant in the flower. Reds, scarlets, 
and whites, are the colors that contrast best with the 
green hue of foliage. It is a remarkable fact, that 
there are very few greenhouse plants that have blue 
flowers. 


Sreeps.—Plants which have a natural tendency to 
propagate themselves by suckers, bulbs, runners, &c. 
are generally sparing in their production of seeds. 
Annual plants can seldom be readily propagated by 
other means than by seeds, and hence they are almost 
always fertile in their productions. In all woody 
plants which propagate themselves abundantly by ex- 
tension, it will increase the tendency to produce 
blossoms, to remove all suckers and all shoots and 
branches near the ground, by which the whole vigor 
of the plant, is thrown into its upper parts; and the 
upper parts of almost al] plants are those where blos- 
soms are first produced. 


To Destroy tar Earta Worm.—The common 
earth worm when it infects plants in pots, may be 
picked out by turning out the ball; but it may also be 
destroyed in the pot by watering with any bitter 
acrid, or acid infusion or solution, as of water of wal- 
nut leaves or tobacco, or salt water, lime water, or 
vinegar. Lime water is the best, both as being the 
cheapest, and least injurious to the roots of the plants, 
Salt is equally effectual, but it destroys vegetation: it 
is excellent for watering garden walks, as it destroys 
not only vermin but moss and weeds—the two latter 
often very troublesome in gravel. 


Tue Bricut—Is a term in common use, and is 
applied both to animals and plants when they have 
received any disease or injury not otherwise to be ac- 
counted for. It is supposed to be produced by east 
winds, extreme heats, thunder and lightning, &e. 
As far as the disease has been examined, it seems to 
be a minute fungus growing on the plant, and of 
course nourished by its destruction. Salt water has 
been found to destroy it in some cases, but rarely till 
the injury was already so great that the diseased 
plant could not recover. In gardens the same process 
as for the mildew has been tried with success, and 
this is all that we can recommend. Fortunately it is 
not very common in green houses. 


Consumption in Prantrs—lIs a disease which gra- 
dually and sometimes —_ induces the decline and 
decay of the plant, till at last it dies. ‘The causes 
which produce it can seldom be correctly ascertained: 
sometimes it appears to proceed from improper soil, 
climate or culture; at other times it comes on under 
the most favorable circumstances, as far as appearance 
oes. Whatever may be its nature there is no reme- 
dy, and all that the gardener can do, if he discovers 
it before it is too late, is to take off a few cuttings, or 
adopt the means peculiar to the plant for procuring a 
successor. 


Pressine THE Sor.—There is not an operation 


|. growth, than that of pressing the soil: to roots, seeds, 


or cuttings newly inserted in it. Even the common 
cabbage will not grow if this point be neglected. 
This, the sagacious Cobbett adverts to, in a strong 
manner in his book on American Horticulture; justly 
observing that ft is not sufficient in dibbling in cabba- 
ges to make them firm at the extreme point of the 
root. The same thing may be said of all descriptions 
of cuttings, which, whether of heaths, or of vines, or 
of gooseberries, must be made quite firm at their ex- 
tremities. We have seen many crops both of the 
field and of the garden fail for want of pressure on 
the seeds. 


PropaGation oF GreEN House PLants BY THEIR 
Leaves.—The propagation of plants by their leaves, 
is comparatively a recent discovery. It takes place 
in nature with a few plants, such as the Dionaea Sea- 
onion, &c., and with the hairy ladies’ smock (car da- 
mine hirsuta.) All the improvements which art has 
hitherto made in this natura] mode of propagation, is 
to take off the leaves when they are fully grown, and 
instead of dropping them on the earth at random, to 
lay them on their backs on moist earth, shaded rather 
by position or by covering, or what is generally pre- 
ferable, by a little fresh moss strewed over them. 
All the culture necessary till the young plants form 
themselves on the edge of the leaves, to keep the 
moss and earth below of a regular degree of moisture, 
and exclude bright sunshine. The following green- 
house and hot-house plants may be propagated in this 
way, covering the more delicate with a bell glass: 
Bryophyllum caleinum, Gloxinia speciosay Dionea 
muscipula, Verea crenata, Anum, various species; 
Hoya carnosa; Aloe, most of the species; X; > 
any species; Crassula, many species; Coty br- 
biculata, All the tunicate and squamose bulbs, and 
probably many others. Other plants throw out roots 
from the petioles of the leaves, without, as far has 
hitherto been observed, having the power to generate 
buds. Suchas Camellia, Aucuba, Laurus, &c.; others 
yoot from the points of their lateral branches, without, 
a8 far as has been observed, having the power to form 
a main shoot, as the Araucaria or Brazilian pine. 


PLANTS IN WINTER. 


Much curious and valuable information may be ob- 
tained from Akin’s Calendar of Nature——At this 
season, he says plants are provided with a sort of 
winter quarters, which secure them from the effects 
of cold. Those called herbaceous, which die down to 
the root every autumn, are now safely concealed . 
under ground, preparing their new shoots to burst 
forth when the earth is softened in spring. Shrubs 
and trees Which are exposed to the open air, have all 
their soft and tender parts closely wrapt up in buds, 
which by their firmness resist all the power of frost; 
the larger kinds of buds and those which are almost _ 
ready to expand, are further guarded by a covering of 
resin or gum, such as the horse chestnut, the syca- 
more and the lime. Their external covering, how- 
ever, and the closeness of their internal texture, are 
of themselves, by no means adequate to resist the in- 
tense cold of a winter’s night: a bud detached from 
its stem, enclosed in glass, and thus protected from 
all access of external air, if suspended from a tree 
during a sharp frost, will be entirely penetrated, and 
its parts deranged by the cold, while the buds on the 
same tree, will not have sustained the slightest injury; 
we must therefore attribute to the li inciple in 
vegetables, as well as animals, the power of resisting 
cold to a very considerable degree; in animals, we 
know, this power is ppm from the decompositioa 
of air by means of the lungs, and disen t of 
heat; how vegetables acquire this rty, remains 
for future observations to discover. If one of these 
buds be carefully opened, it is found to consist of 
young leaves rolled together, within which are even 
all the blossoms in miniature that are afterwards to 





among all the processes of culture, more essential to 
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RURAL BCONOMY. 
ON PRESERVING HAMS. 
Mount Columbo, Dallas Co. Ala. R 
Mr. Smita: Jan. 23, 1831. 


As I consider myself under a moral obligation, in 
consideration of the many advantages and pleasures I 
have received from the practical communications of 
your numerous correspondents, to contribute some- 
thing in return, whenever I could believe it was in 
my power to do so, I now take the liberty of stating 
to you a practice, which I have found, after many ex- 

riments upon the subject, useful. Although what I 

ave now to communicate, may not be entirely un- 
known to some, yet, as I believe it is knuwn to, and 
practised by, but few, and as I think it a matter of 
sufficient importance in domestic economy. I will in- 
form you of the only method which I have found 
effectual, in this warm climate, of preserving hams, 
&c. perfectly sweet and delicate throughout our 
summers. 

I have taken the American Farmer from its first 

ublication, and have tried every way which has 

n recommended by its correspondents, to preserve 
hams, &c. free from bugs, worms and rancidity. 
With me, not one of them succeeded well. The 
greatest difficulty in a warm climate, is to preserve 
them free from rancidity. After being so unsuccess- 
ful in experiments, which might, omy succeed 
well in colder climates, I resolved to pack my hams 
in charcoal, knowing its antiseptick qualities. This 
has succeeded to my perfect satisfaction, and I will 
not hereafter try any further experiments in this 
matter. 
eat importance, to have the hams, &c. 
dried as early as possible, that they may be packed 
away before the season arrives for the bug or fly to 
attack them. If this is effected in due time and they 
are well packed in dry charcoal, made moderately 
fine, I feel well assured that the lover of good hams, 
will have no reason to regret having made the experi- 
ment. The difficulty of getting the charcoal off, may 
be made an objection by the neat house-wife, bat this 
is not much greater than to get ashes off when baeon 
is packed in ashes,as is the practice with many. As 
the season will soon arrive, when every prudent 
house-keeper may wish to save his bacon, 1 have 
thought proper to state my experience upon the sub- 
ject, wishing it to pass for no more than its real 
value. Your obedient servant, 

Anprew Pickens. 


(From the Windsor, Vt. Chronicle.) 
BEES. 


Dr. Smith doubts the existence of the quéen bee. 
Now we have never heard a bee promulgating laws 
or appointing subordinate officers, &c. but we have 
seen what may perhaps be worth telling of. 

There was an empty hive at the north end of the 
bee house, intended for the next swarm. From the 
hive next south, a swarm had issued, and after fly- 
ing about for a while, returned. The reason assign- 
ed by the owner was, that the queen was unable to 
fly. A day or two after, the swarm came out again 
and soon began to return as before. It occurred to 
us, that possibly her majesty, in attempting to fly, 
might have fallen to the ground. Stepping in front 
of the hive, we saw, six or eight feet from its mouth, 
some twenty bees, flying about near a tuft of grass; 
and on drawing nearer we saw perched upon a blade 
of grass, a bee about as long asa drone, but much 
more slender,—the back of a brighter black, and the 

reddish evidently neither a drone nor a work- 
ing bee. A stick being presented to this singular in- 


sect, she crept upon it, and was carried upon it to 
the mouth of the ty hive before mentioned. A 
few bees had ali at its mouth. These imme- 
diately followed into the hive. Some of them 


soon returned, and ran, evidently as fast as they 
were able, to the old hive, the stool and front of 
which were covered with the returning swarm. 
Having arrived among these, the messengers, for 
such they appeared to be, would occasionally stop, 
and skake themselves violently, swinging or rather 
rocking themselves from right to left and the contra- 
ry, as they are sometimes seen to do at and about the 
time of swarming. This motion was invariably fol- 
lowed by a general scampering of the surrounding 
bees to the hive. Some of these messengers entered 
the old hive, where their operations were out of 
sight, but their entrance was soon followed by the 
pouring out of multitudes, who made their way with 
all possible speed to the new hive. In a few mo- 
ments the odd looking bee, picked up on the grass, 
was surrounded with a respectable swarm, all was 
quiet, the usual labors of bees commenced, and in 
theend, a good summer’s work of honey-making was 
done-—This, and having seen a number of bees of 
the same appearance, but never more than one in a 
hive, is all we know by our own eyes, about a queen 
among bees. 


[The following remarks, principally taken from a 
work on the Breeding, Rearing and Fattening Poul- 
try, reviewed in the Southern Agriculturist, give the 
method of raising Turkeys in France.] 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF TURKEYS. 


To make a Turkey Set—This may be done with 
still more certainty as follows: the bellies of the fe- 
males are dipt in cold water, plucking the feathers 
from underneath it, and flogging them with a sprig of 
nettle, keeping them warm on a layer of straw; they 
may be also made drunk with bread soaked in wine 
and a little brandy, and in this state of intoxication 
they are placed on those eggs intended for them. On 
recovering, they seem to have already taken an affec- 
tion for them; they continue to set on and take care 
of them, and become as good mothers as those who 
had shown the greatest disposition to fulfil the duties 
of that situation. 

Whilst thus employed, the setters should be kept 
quiet and at ease; they are naturally very timid, and 
should not be disturbed by the frequent entrance of 
any one, or of those to whom they are unaccustomed. 
The nests should be placed in some dry, dark, and 
warm situation, and at some little distance apart, so 
that they may not rob each other of their eggs. 

The advantages of setting many together —That if 
any accident happen to the setter, it may be remedied 
by giving up to another those eggs that are hatching, 
or ready hatched: besides, the young ones being all 
of the same strength, they do not starve the weaker 
ones. It is easier and more saving to rear them in 
this manner, in flocks, under the direction of a num- 
ber of turkey-hens, than to leave each family to its 
mother. 

Another advantage derived from this practice, is to 
determine the females to set a second time on the com- 
mon fowls’ eggs, or still better, to recommence lay- 
ing a second time. In fine, when two broods of young 
ones are given to one turkey-hen, it is a means of 
procuring repose to the weaker one, and of obtaining 
sooner a second laying of her. 

But when eggs, or chicks are about to be — 
under another setter, it must be done so that she does 
not perceive it, the evening before is the proper time 
for this intromission, so that on the morrow the new 
comers may appear to be of the family. This single 
caution is also sufficient in substituting other eggs, 
and taking from the setter those on the point of being 
hatched. 

The -hen takes and sets on the fresh eggs 
given her without the least difficulty; but it is proper 
not to give her more eggs than she can possibly set 
over and heat with the body. 

In those farms where a great quantity of poultry is 





wished to be reared, there is great advantage in keep- 





ing turkey-hens on purpose to set, the more so, as, of 
all setters, they are the most patient and assiduous, 
When the brood of chicks is hatched, the young ones 
may be ~~ to another mother, and a double num. 
ber of fowls’ eggs dexterously slipped under her, 
which, as they only take one and twenty days te 
hatch, do not fatigue the setter so much as would two 
broods of her own eggs, one after the other; besides 
the way to get early pullets is by giving up the brood- 
ing of them to the turkey-hen, whose laying is sooner 
over than that of the common fowl, and to put her in 
a way of having the second lay. 

Management of Turkey Chickens —According to 
the assiduity of the setter, it is on the thirty-first or 
thirty-second day of setting, that turkey chickens 
issue from their prison, but as they are not born alto- 
gether, the housewife must put them successsively in 
a wicker basket, filled with wool or feathers, which 
she must deposite in a warm place, and sheltered, es- 
pecially in cold weather. When the brood is entire- 
ly come out, if the turkey-hen is not immediately to 
make a second, the little ones are given back to her, 
—— taken to supply them all with meat and 

rink. 

In the number of chickens which compose the 
brood, there are some which, slow in hatching, seem 
to require a little help to get out. The egg then 
must be taken up and attentively considered. If 
there appears a mark, or a small hole, through which 
the bill of the chicken can be seen, the shell must be 
broken very slightly on the outside, lifted up with the 
nail, or the point of a pin, so as to make the hole wide 
enough for the head to pass, taking care not to touch 
the animal, who would immediately die; he must be 


drawn gently out of the shell and blown upon to take § 


off the slime that covers it. Eggs, nearly hatched, 
are also sometimes put in warm water before the 
birth of the chick. This custom softens the shell, 
and shows whether the little one is dead or alive. 
Those eggs which, on the third or fourth day of 
hatching, do not present at either of their extremities 


that clear point, or small hole, through which the © 


chicken may be perceived, will produce none; they 
must be thrown out of the nest as soon as possible, as 
also the remains of shells, because they would spread 
a prejudicial infection, and might hurt the young 
ones. 

But if there are circumstunces in whieh the animal 
requires help to get out, it must be administered with 
much circumspection, and the operation here alluded 
to, must only be resorted to when the chicken has 
already made an opening insufficient fur the passage 
of the head; it is not less important to disencumber 
new born chickens from a pellicle with which the in- 
side of the shell is lined, as also of that yellowish 
slime which covers the extremity of the upper bill; 
that matter is something hke a grain of hemp seed, 
and bears that name. : 

The food for chickens is first, bread crumbled and 
soaked in wine. It is given to them in the hollow of 
the hand, afterwards on a pallet; white cheese is 
mixed with it, or curdled milk with hard eggs, male 
nettle and parsley, chopped up and made into a paste, 
more moist than dry, laying it out on small, broad, 
flat stones, three or four inches by two in width. 
The little ones are divided into flocks of a small 
number; they are hindered from tormenting one 
another; by these means their feet and plumage are 
prevented from sticking together, such inconvenience 
being as much against their health as the beauty of 
their coat. 

Although male nettle and parsley are the most 
wholesome plants for turkey-chickens, and are every 
where to be met with, bramble may be substituted to 
these when not to be got at. They are mixed with 
barley-meal, beans, maize, according to local resources. 
They are made into balls about the size of the fist, 
which the housewife holds out in her hand to the 
chickens. They then press and place themselves 
around her, and peck at the paste till they are full. 
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The housewife’s girl must be careful to give it to 
them several times a day as often as they digest. 
Water is given them to drink in shallow vessels. — 

As the chickens at the moment of their birth, give 
no signs of seeking their food, and as they are not in- 
structed in the least so to do by the mother, who 
seems to be more taken up with her own preservation, 
some impatient housewives have thought it best to 
feed them; but however clever a housewife’s girl may 
be in this way, it is always hazardous, for the ani- 
mal’s bill is subject to be broken; it is in this instance 
that it is necessary to admit two or three eggs of the 
common fowl to those of the turkey-hen, ten days 
after setting, so that the young ones may be hatched 
at the same time; as the common chickens peck and 
eat as soon as out of the shell, they become, for tur- 

chickens, an example which they imitate, and 
which determines them to eat a few hours sooner, 
which is of some use. 

Turkey-hens are not only the most assiduous setters 
on all sorts of eggs, they are, moreover, preferable to 
any other female bird in the farm yard, for leading 
the little ones of different families; they show the 


“game regard for them as their own; no bird of prey or 
“wild animal dare approach; the common chickens led 
‘by a turkey-hen find food in greater abundance and 
* fatten sooner; they leave their nurse-mother later than 


‘if she were a common fowl. 

The weak state of the first stage of the chickens 
lasts; in general, for two months, or till the nipples 
which the neck and head are supplied with become 
of a dark or light red. ‘That remarkable time in the 
natural history of this bird, is really a critical one for 
them; the dangers which surround them during their 
feeble youth, diminish, and they lose the name of 
chicken for that of young turkey. 

Nature, by coloring their nipples, seems to tell us 
that these birds are no longer in need of those unceas- 
ing cares which have not been spared towards them; 
and that to favor this eruption, the same cares must 
still be prolonged, the food increased and rendered 
more tonic, by adding the yolk of eggs, wine with 
crumbled bread, wheaten flour, bruised hempseed, &c. 


the shooting of the red, which must beleaked 


upon, as I have already observed, as the time of their 
being seasoned, the young turkeys go into the fields 
with their mothers, who are not long before they are 
busied with a fresh laying; they mix without danger 
or difficulty with the turkeys of the preceding years, 
if there happen tobe any. Tiey roost in the open 
air, on trees, or on the roosts prepared for them; they 
may till the month of October, be led into fallow fields, 
meadows, vineyards, after harvest time, mowing time, 
and the vintage; in the woods after the falling of the 
acorn and beach nut; in short, in every place where 
there is wild fruit, insects and corn to be picked up; 
but they must, above all, be kept away from vineyards 
when the grapes are ripe, for hail cannot do more 
mischief; they return home to the farm in the evening, 
well stuffed with all. the insects they have swallowed 
and rid the fields of, with the corn which as escaped 
the hand of the gleaner, and a quantity of subsistence 
which would be absolutely lost to the proprietor. 

Independent of the male nettle, parsley, every plant 
which is allowed to tonic and stomachial vir- 
tues, agrees particularly well with turkeys of every 
age; fennel, wild succory, mil-foil, may enter into the 
composition of their food. A scorching sun is fatal to 
these birds, as well as rain, therefore, intelligent tur- 
key-keepers take care to lead their young flocks to 
pasture, only during the moderately warm hours of 
the da 


y. 
COFFEE. 


We know this is a hum-drum subject, and direc- 
tions for making it, are found in Almanacs, Journals, 
and Newspapers, from the time of Wouter Von 
Twiller to the present day, and yet a cup of food 
coffee is rarely to be met with in the country. Now 
we had rather rummage all the almanacs from Beers 





|. vation-of-the soil; are 





down to Giddings, than drink one cup of the syllabub 
stuff frequently given us at public houses in the 
country. The French are allowed to drink excellent 
coffee, and the following we know to be the method 

ractised by many of them for making it. Their 
kitchens are provided with a coffee pot, or pitcher, 
into which the coffee is leached: a leach or vessel 
fitted to the top of it, so as to set into it an inch or 
two; the bottom of the leach is perforated full of 
small holes: a canvass bag, made to fit the inside of 
the leach, having a hoop sewed in the top, to prevent 
it falling within the vessel: a pipkin, or sauce-pap, 
of sufficient size to heat water. Having selected and 
Toasted coffee, according to taste, they proceed to 
grind it moderately fine, and at evening wet with 
cold water as much as they wish to use in the morn- 
ing; this is put into the canvass bag, within the 
leach, and boiling water poured upon the coffee until 
sufficient quantity is passed through for use; during 
this operation, the vessels are placed in a situation 
to be kept hot, but not boil, as that would injure the 
flavor of the coffee. After the first making, the cof- 
fee is taken from the bag, and kept for the next 
making, when it is put into the sauce-pan, and to it 
one half of the quantity of water to be used; this is 
boiled, and the water decanted upon the new coffee 
in the leach, when the other half of the water is put 
upon the dregs, and again boiled and decanted as be- 
fore; after which, the old dregs are thrown away, 
having been deprived of all their strength. By this 
process, the fine flavor of the new coffee is not dissi- 
pated by boiling, and by the after boiling all the ex- 
tract is obtained. This is not- only an economical 
method, but we will assure those who feel disposed 
to try it, the pleasure of drinking coffee in great 
perfection. ' 
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The persons, in this country, engaged in the culti- 
? soanemnioan . tion tu 
the whole population as 70 is to 100. It hence re- 
sults that all agricultural improvements, whilst they 
directly increase the comforts and riches of the indi- 
viduals employed in this branch of business, have 
indirectly a tendency to advance the general welfare 
of the whole community. The promoting, then, of 
such improvements is an object of universal concern. 
As the farm, and the animals and implements 
thereon, constitute the stock in business of the agri- 
culturist, their gradual improvement is a gradual aug- 
mentation of his capital, and consequently of his 
wealth; but,on the other hand, their gradual dete- 
rioration is a gradual diminution of his capital that 
consequently must,in process of time, inevitably ter- 
minate in abject poverty. ‘The necessary result, 
then, of the one course of proceeding is competency 
and happiness, and that of the other, insolvency and 
wretchedness. This being the alternative, the in- 
teresting desideratum is, how the one is to be attained 
and how. the other is tobe averted. The answer is 
at hand.—Adopt the course of management pursued 
by your most thriving neighbours; and, moreover, 
read with a view to ascertain the.system recommend- 
ed by the practice of the most thriving agriculturists 
in our country. 

Although it is an obvious truth, that knowledge is 
progressive in agriculture, as it is in all the useful 
arts, yet there are cultivators of the soil, who .indo- 
lently adhere to a practice merely because it has for 
a long time prevailed in their neighbourhood. These 

folks will, at times, respectfully attend to any 

ts or suggestions stated to them in conversation, 
but if the same facts or suggestions should be stated 
in print, they will, from some strange infatuation, 
utterly disregard them, or contemptuoualy apply to 
them the approbrious appellation of book-learning. 


There are, however, we trust, but very few persons 
affected by such whimsical notions in our enlightened 
country. We, for our part, have no cause to com- 
plain of a want of readers. And confining ourselves, 
as we do, within our proper sphere of action, we in- 
dulge the hope of meriting a continuance of the fa- 
vours of the community, by collecting with ind 

and by publishing with fidelity, not the ephemeral 
projects of visionary theorists, but the duly tested 
proceedings and the well matured instructions of our 
most a pangs riculturists residing in the various 
sections of our wide-spread diversified territory. 





The employment of children in gathering manure, 
would be well compensated, and it is recommended to 
the attention of agriculturists. In our travels through 
the southern states we have often wondered that the 
swarms of slave children we saw playing about the 
cabins were not thus employed. Weery child might 
annually save manure enough from the roads, ave- 
nues, and fields, where it is not wanted, to pay for its 
support, and this is no mean object with those who 
have a large number to maintain. There should be 
two places of deposite for manure, one for dung of 
different kinds, and the other for every description of 
vegetable substance. The dung pen should be con- 
cave, with a clay bottom, if possible, to receive and re- 
tain the washings, and covered with a shed roof. Into 
this pen every kind of dung should be thrown fresh; 
and it should be the constant business of such chil- 
‘dren and superannuated persons as cannot be better 
employed, to collect from the roads and other places, 
all the dung they can find and convey it to the pen. — 
The blood and offals of all animals slaughtered on the 
farm, should‘also be carefully saved buried in the 
= this pen. Few persons have any idea how 
much nutritive matter they throw away in the blood 
of a slaughtered pig or lamb. Every iption of 
of thia en by laying ton the top of the ground and 

is pen by laying it on the t groun 
condanis six or eight inches pm with earth, till it 
is ee ee the remains with the ——s of 
earth should. rown dungheap and mixed .. 
with Wea the caveats ot sae and ae large ani- 
mals should be covered up in the same manner at a 
distance from the dwelling, and when properly de- 
cermgpent. Ge on Sear srt = = 
and spread immediately the i—on 
the pile the offensive Any may be comet wae 
sprinkling of unslaked lime. 

The place for depositing vegetable substances ma 
be similar to the dung pen, except in the roof, whi 
will be unnecessary. ‘To this all weeds found 

mes the road-sides, fences, in the yards, gar- 

and fields, and those dug up in the process of 

cultivation, should be carried in a green state. Small 
brush and leaves, shavings, old , straw, litter, 
house, yard and barn sweepings—in fact every thi 
of the vegetable kind, capable of bei a to | 
in a reasonable pren set fe -ye 2 o nS value for 
other purposes, shou ily collected and convey- 
ed to this pen. Once a week, or as often beer ab 
siderable addition shall be made to the pile, a 
covering of earth,—if the better,—should be 
thrown on, and the pile down to make it com- 
pact, and to absorb the nutritive salts that may be 
evaporated, 

e are well aware, that this will be considered 
small business, by many of our la: le agricultu- 
rists—some of those who look for their hundred bales 
of cotton, or their ten thousand bushels of wheat at 
each harvesting; but they must consider that their 
bales of cotton and their bushels of wheat, are made 
up of the contributions of equally small things—si 
gle boles and single heads; and that even these ¢an- 
not make their contributions without the nourishment 
afforded by these little particles of manure. Others 
who have naturally rich soils, will deem such a 
tem unworthy of their attention—tich soils are 





rich inheritances, they are not inexhaustible; and we 
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might as well expect the one as the other to remain 
unimpoverished by a perpetual wasting of its sub- 
stance. We have seen farmers who pursued such a 
system, and we never saw one of these who was not 
“well off in the world.” With them, there is neither 
man nor woman nor child, (infants of course ex- 
cepted,) old or young, that had not some useful em- 
ployment; and all who could do nothing better were 
engaged in gathering manure as above. The farm 
yards, &c. of such, are always clean and neat—they 
would as soon think of allowing their bread and meat 
to be wasted, as any thing which can be made into 
manure. Visit their barn-yards, and you will never 
be swamped in the mud and mire; their smoke- 
house is always well stored, their cribs full, and 
their purses well lined. One or two other peculiari- 
ties invariably mark such managers—the horse of a 
sheriff's officer is never seen hitched to their gate- 
posts; their names are never seen in sheriff's sale 
advertisements. 
We feel assured, that if a philosophic view were 
taken of this subject by farmers, no argument would 
be necessary to induce them to enter into the system. 
The soil contains a certain quantity of matter, which 
is the food of vegetables, and it is absolutely incapa- 
ble of obtaining more by its own means. If this ve- 
getable food is continually taken from it,and none 
returned to it, it must, as a matter of course, soon be 
exhausted, and become barren. It would therefore 
be as unreasonable to expect good successive crops 
from a soil to which no manure is ever carried, as it 
would be to look to a crib which is never replenished, 
for a continual supply of grain. The soil, like a full 
corn crib, can furnish no more than its first contents, 
without being replenished. ‘The conclusion is obvi- 
ous—as we would gather all the harvest and save 
the crop carefully—as we would studiously avoid 
wasting the bread from which we derive our nourish- 
mént—so should we gather and carefully save every 
thing that can be made into manure, the nourishment 
of the soil. 


Prices Ourrent in Boston, Feb. 4. 

Apples, new, bbl. 1.75 22.00. Beans, white, bushel 
-90 a 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 8.75 29.00; cargo No. 1, 
7.25 a 1.15; No. 2, 6.50 a 6.15. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .11 a.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a 8.; skim- 
med milk,$.a4. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 6.75 a 
6.87; Genesee, 6.75 a 7.00; Rye, best, —-- a-——. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .72 a 15; Rye, .75 2.78; Barley.62a .69; Oats 
40 a 42. Hogs-Lard, ist sort new, Ib. 9.00 a 10.00; Pork, 
clear, bbl, 17 a 20; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 14.00; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50a 18.50; Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, 
.60 a 62; do. do unwashed,.— a.—. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .65 .75; Merino, three fourths- washed, 
.b24.58,do. half blood, .48 a.50; do. quarter, 40 a 42. 
Native, washed .40 a .42; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
50. a 53; do. 2d sort,.42a.44; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 45 a 50. 


Prices Current in New York, Feb. 5. 

Beeswax, yellow .19221. Cotton, New Orleans .11 
@.12; Upland, .9a .103; Alabama,.l0a 114. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. 18 a 20; Flax 124 a 16; Flar, Ame- 
rican, 1a 8.—----Flazseed, 7 bush. clean .12.00a .12.25 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 6.25 a ——; Canal .6.50 a 6.75; 
Balt. Hwd. st. 6.50 a 6 624—; Rh’d. city mills6.75 26.87; 
country, 6.252 6.31; Alexand’a, 6.25 a 6.50; Freder- 
icksburg 6.18 a 6.37; Petersg, 6.25 a ———; Rye Flour, 
4.00 a 4.124; Indian Meal, per bbi.3.874 a 4.00; per hhd. 
——--- a 15.00. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.30 a 1.35; Vir. 
1.25 a 1.30; Rye, North, 75 a 76; Corn, Yel. Nor. .— a 
15; Barley, 78 a 79; Oats, South and North, .40 a .44; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 5. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.00; prime 5.50 a 6.25; 
cargo 4.50 a 5.00; Butter, N. York, 124 a 16;shipping, 





$a 11; Lard, 84. 2.93; Pork,mess bb). 13.00 a 14.25; 
prime 9.75 a 10.50. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, Feb. 5. 
Bees-waz, yellow .20 a.214; Beans, bushel .100a 1.124 


Beef, mess10. a 10.50, prime 8 28.50, cargo?; Butter, No- 
1,,8 a 84, No. 2, 6.264; Colton, New Orleans 11a.12; 





Mobile 10 a 12; Tennessee — a —, Alabama — a 
—-; Feathers, South. .34a.35, West. .33.a .34; Flax.6 a 
-1. Flour, sup. 6.00 a—; fine, 5.75 a ——-Rye 4.00 a — 
Corn meal, bls. 3.00 a —-, hds. 13.75 a-———;, Flaxseed, 
cask ——; bu. 1.45 a 1.50; Grain, Wheat 1.20 a 1.25 
Rye 60 a 62, Corn I.c. white, 55 a .58,1.c. yellow, 56 
a .58, u. c. round, 60 a 62; Oats .33 2.35; Barley, Pa. 
-60 a .85; do. East. 87 2 90; black-eyed Peas.40a .50. 
Hams, Jersey 11.a 124, Virginia 10a 11,Western.10a 
104. Hemp, 230 a 240; Lard, .9 a .10; Oil, linseed, 82 
a85. Pork, mess, 13.50 a 13.75, prime 12.00 a —;cargo 
10.00 a — Rice, 3.124 a3.25; Tobacco, Kentucky .34a .6; 
Vir. .8a.5. 


GARDEN SEEDS, AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, &c. 

The subscribers have received an extensive assort- 
ment of FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, such kinds as can 
be well raised in this country, have been supplied 
partly from our Horticultural establishment near the 
city, others by experienced seed raisers in different 
parts of the United States, and such kinds as are best 
to import are from the most respectable establishments 
in London, the whole of which being tested in our hot 
beds, gives us full confidence in them, both in regard 
to genuineness of kinds and certainty of vegetating— 





among them a lot of EARLY YORK CABBAGE SEED | 


may be particularly recommended. All of which are 
offered wholesale and retail. For particulars as to kinds 
and prices, refer to catalogues to be had gratis at the 
store. 

RED AND WHITE CLOVER SEED, Orchard Grass, 
Lucerne, Timothy, Herd’s-grass and Tall Meadow Oat 
grass seeds of the growth of 1830. 

In the AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS several 
improvements have been made since last year; the 
completion of a set of new patterns, on an improved 
construction, comprising a variety of sizes, from the 
small seed plough to heavy three horse, with wrought 
and cast shares, added to their former kinds, such as 
McCormick’s Improved Plough, Woods or Freeborn’s, 
Self Sharpening Barshares, Cast Iron Cary, Hill Side, 
Double Mould Board, &c. &c., comprehends an assort- 
ment superior to any we have heretofore offered for 
sale: for particulars see catalogue. 

The liberal encouragement given during the last year 
for our IMPROVED WHEAT FANS has encouraged 
us to prepare a full supply uf them, which will enable 

to furnish them at instant notice, made of well sea- 
soned materials. 

Highly IMPROVED STRAW CUTTERS with spiral 
knives set on cast iron cylinder heads, of sizes suita- 
ble to be used by hand, also adapted to horse and wa- 
ter power from $45 to$75. Also Circular Knife, Self- 
Feeding Boxes at $20, with several other kinds from 
$5 to $15. 

Also Corn Shellers, patent steel hay and manure 
Forks, cast steel Axes, Hoes, Spades, Shovels, and 
garden tools generally, wove wire, &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Bulbous 
roots. SINCLAIR & MOORE, 

Grant street, near Pratt st. wharf. 
ACG 


OXEN WANTED. 

A yoke of first rate young oxen wanted. Those 
having such to dispose of may hear of a purchaser by 
applying to the Editor of the Farmer. 

Feb. 11.* 


Feb. 11. 








SEEDS. 

Tue Svusscriser has in Store, for sale, Orchard 
Grass, Herds and Lucerne Seeps, and 50 bushels of 
Cuover Seep, of superior quality—and also a general 
assortment of the Messrs. Landreth’s GarpEN SEEDs, at 
wholesale and retail; all of last year’s growth. 

Likewise,—A general assortment of AGRICULTURAL 
ImpLements, as usual. He has for sale, the Messrs. 
Robbins’ celebrated Corn PuanteEr, or Dritt, for dril- 
ling all Seeds that are capable of being drilled. Price, 
$10—including three Drills, or Droppers. 

J. S. EASTMAN. 

N. B. Fruit and Ornamental Prees, Bu.sovs Roors, 
Frowers, &c. will be furnished from the Messrs. Lan- 
dreth’s Nursery, to order. Orders for Trees should ’ 
be given early. J.S. E. 


RUTA BAGA SEED. 

The subscriber has received a large quantity of Ry- 
ta Baga Seed, raised by a gentleman of Baltimore 
with particular care, and with a view to inducing a 
more general cultivation of this vegetable, to which 
end (if immediately ordered) it will be sold at half the 
usual wholesale 
taken. Price 25 cents a pound. 

Also for sale a few bushels of SUNFLOWER seed. 


GIDEON B. SMITH. 
ST 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 











Battimore Market.—There has been something of 
a reaction in the flour and grain market, and prices 
have declined. The last sales of Howard street we 


price when 20 pounds or upwards ig | 








have heard of from wagons were at $5.25 a 5.50, and 
the prices were expected to go lower—we can hear 
of no sales from stores, and omit the quotation. For 
city mills 5.374 was offered, and $5.50 asked—no sales. 
There is buta small quantity of wheat coming in by 
wagons, which sells at quotations. Corn is retailing 
at 70 cents a bushel. Beef has declined a little. 


Tospacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 5.00; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 6.00a 8.005 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00. 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannocky 
3.00 a 4.00——Kentucky,4.00 a 8.00. Cuba 14.009 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00a17.00. The inspections 
of the week comprise 2 hhds. Md. nd 


Fiour—best white wheat family, $6.50 a4 7.002 
super. Howard-street —— a ——; city mills, 5.3% 
a-—--; Susquehanna, — a —; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.25 
Grain; red wheat, 1.104 3; White do.1.1l5ak 
Corn, white, —- a —-—- yellow —a -new whi 
—a .—--yellow — a —--KyveE, .— a .-—OarTs, .3048 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50a 60-CLovER SEED 5.623 a 6, 
TimotHy, 2.004 2.50—OrcHARD Grass, 1.25 a 1.50— 
Herd’s,-- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Bar.ey, 62} 
FLaxseepD —— a1.30-Corron Va. 94 a 104-Lou. 1144124 
—Alab..9a.11—-Tenn..9a.10—-N. Car. .9 a.103-— 
Upland 10 a 11---Wuisxey, hhds Ist p 274 a —-; in bbls 
294 a 30—WooL, common, unwashed, 1b. 15 @.16—-—— 
washed, .18 « .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter,. 28 
a .30--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual._Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 a --; Country, dew-rotted, 5. a.6c.- lb. water 
rotted,.6 a8c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
— a——do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. }, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 4.00 a 4.25-« 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.374, a 6.50--No. 2, 5.873 a6.00-No,$ 
$.433 43.50; Bacon, hamsBalt.cured 10c.—Feathers, 
$4 a—-Plaster Paris,cargo price per ton, 4.25 a 4.31}, 
ground, !.374 a—-bbl.-Iron, gray pigfor foundries per 
ton 30.00 a ——; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.006 
28.00; bar, Sus., per ton, 80.00 285.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 4.25 46.00. 
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Published every Friday, (at the old office, basement of Barnum’s City 
hotel,) by I. IRVINE HITCHCOCK & CO. onthe following 
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1. Price five dollars per annum, due at the commence- 
ment of each year of subscription. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


CULTURE OF SUGAR. 

Mr. SMITH: Feb. 12, 1831. 
Sir,—Amongst other statistical documents of im- 
rtance as connected with one of the great staples of 

our southern subscribers, I have the pleasure to send 
you the letter from Mr. Johnston, the learned and ac- 
complished senator from Louisiana, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in reply to his Circular of the Ist 

July 1830, relative to the culture of the sugar cane 
The whole letter ought to be recorded in your Ag- 

ricultural Repository, and if not convenient to yield 

to it sufficient space in one number, the appendix 
ight be detached and subsequently published. 

™Btates are fortunate whose great interests are thus 

confided in the national councils to gentlemen of en- 

Jarged views, so well qualified by education, and by 

habits of enlightened research, to develope and foster 

their local resources. Ss. 


Letter of Mr. Johnston, of Louisiana, to the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, in reply to his Circular of the 
ist July, 1830, relative to the Culture of the Su- 

« gar Cane. 





Washington, Dec. 31, 1830. 


Sir,—You will receive from different individuals 
in Louisiana, satisfactory answers to the interrogato- 


ies in your circular of the Ist of July, 1830. I beg 


Jeave to present some general remarks upon the sub- 
jects to which they relate. 

When Louisiana was acquired by the United 
$tates, there was a duty on brown sugar of two and 
a half cents a pound, levied for revenue. The peo- 
ple of that state, who had already made some expe- 
iments in the culture of the cane, saw that the duty 
afforded them some protection from foreign competi- 
tion, and secured the benefit of the home market, 
which was then of considerable extent, and rapidly 
i ing. “This induced them within the region 
then: considéréd adapted to the cane, to turn their at- 
tention to the production of sugar. They embarked 
their whole fortunes, and for a long time struggled, 
wnder very discouraging circumstances, against the 
‘fects of the climate, the vicissitudes of seasons, the 
deficiency of capital, the want of skill, and all the 
difficulties incident to the commencement of such an 
enterprise, It was for many years a doubtful experi- 
ment and hazardous undertaking, but they persevered. 

The cane gradually adapted itself to the climate. 
Different kinds of cane were introduced, skill was 

uired by experience, capital increased, machinery 
and steam power applied, improvements adopted, and 
expenses diminished. 

At the close of the war, Congress, for the purpose 
of increasing the revenue, and of protecting the do- 
mestic industry, increased the rate of duty on sugar 
half a cent a pound, as a part of a general systew. 
This had a most decisive effect in bringing this great 
national interest to its present state, and they have 
now finally triumphed over every obstacle. 

It was more than twenty years before they could 
produce 40,000 hogsheads; and during the greater 
part of that time very little profit was made upon 
the capital employed. 

The increase of capital, the introduction of ma- 
chinery, the diversion of labor from other less profi- 
table pursuits, the acquisition of skill, and, above all, 
the confidence of the people in the protection of the 
government, have vastly augmented the means of 
production, It now promises an ample supply for 
the consumption of the country, and a steady but mo- 
‘efate profit. They are in a course of experiment, 
that will in a short period establish this great inter- 
est upon a scale adequate to the wants of the e, 
‘ ‘Under the faith of the laws, they have embarked 
their capital in the production of one of the great 
necessaries of life, and in support of a national sys- 
tem, which they understoud it was the object.of the 
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government to establish. They have opened a new 
and extensive field of agricultural industry; directed 
labor to more profitable employment; maintained the 
value of slaves; and increased the internal commerce 
of the. country. They have contributed their full 
share'to all the duties paid on other articles. They 
camednto this Union charged with an immense pub- 
lic debt, which was greatly increased by the war, in 
which they suffered in common: they have freely 
contributed their portion to its payment. 

The value of lands and slaves, which constitute a 
sugar establishment, is predicated upon the value of 
sugar; and that depends on the rate of duty estab- 
lished by the laws. A reduction of duty which will 
change the price of sugar, will at the same time re- 
duce the value of the labor employed in making it; 
and by that means the value of lands and slaves, and 
the standard of value of every thing else’ depending 
on it. A reduction of duty would produce a corres- 
ponding reduction, not only on alf capital invested in 

uisiana in sugar estates, but upon the value of 
slaves every where in the southern states. 

The cultivation of sugar, which has diverted the 
labor of so large a number of slaves, has sustained 
their value at the present high rates; and the de- 
mand which this article creates for this labor, will 
contifue to maintain the price, while the article 
maintains its price. Whatever cause, whether over- 
prodtiction or reduction of duties, diminishes the 
value of sugar, will equally affect the value of slaves 
every where in this country. 

The present price of slaves in Virginia, founded 
on the price of sugar, is equal to an average of $200 
on all slaves. There are, by estimation, 2,153,370 
slaves in the United States, worth $430,674,000. 
Whatever reduces their value one-half, will sink ca- 
pital one-half. There are in the state of Virginia, 
by estimation, 595,214 slaves, worth $119,042,800. 

hatever reduces their value one-half, would de- 
stroy a capital of $59,521,400 in that state. A like 
reduction on the value of the whole slave property 
of the country would sink an amount of $215,337,- 
000 of actual wealth, individual as well as national. 
But the value of many other things in the south de- 
pends also on the valve of slaves, and must u 
a eérresponding depreciation. It should also be borne 
in mipd, that, although the average value of slaves 
in Virginia, in this calculation, is taken at $200, the 
average price of slaves in Louisiana is much higher. 

The present price of slaves is fixed by sugar at 
54 cents per pound; of this the expenses are equal 
to $4 cents per pound, leaving 2 cents profit, and 
this 2 cents constitutes the standard of the value of 
the slaves. Whatever, therefore, diminishes: this 
sum, diminishes the value of slaves by the same 
rule. Thus a reduction of 1 cent profit would di- 
minish the profit one-half; and, therefore, the rate of 
interest on the investment one-half; and, therefore, 
the value of slaves one-half, A reduction, therefore, 
of 1 cent a pound on sugar would take away 1 cent 
from the profit, and that is equal to half of the pro- 
fit, which would reduce the value of the slaves one- 
half: but if the profit pruduced was less than the 
general average of prodit, there would be no motive 
to invest capital in it; and they would cease to buy 
at any price; and the whole of the slave labor would 
be directed into other channels. There are as many 
slaves now engaged in cotton and tobacco as supply 
the general market of the world. The natural in- 
crease of those employed in these objects will supply 
the increase of consumption. ‘There wil] be no de- 
mand, therefore, for more labor for these purposes. 
These articles are now very low, and leave only a 
small re and would not afford half the t 

rice of slaves, if, indeed, there could be any demand 
or them. And if the surplus slaves, with their in- 
crease, were thrown upon these two staple articles, 
which now constitute the chief dependence of the 
south, and the principal export of the United States, 
the quantity: would be greatly increased, and the 


». 





price greatly reduced below its present reduced price, 
and the whole valué of the slave property would be 
sunk. It is, therefore, easy for each of the southern 
states to calculate the value of the property they 
have at stake. 

The present price of sugar, at 54 cents, is sus- 
tained by a duty of $ cents a pound. If that duty 


_was removed, foreign sugar would be sold $ cents 


less, and ours would fall in the Same proportion. 
That reduction would bring sugar below the actual 
cost, and, therefore, it could not be ‘fade, even if 
slaves and lands cost nothing. A reduetion of two 
cents would bring the price to the exact amount 
$4 cents a pound, the precise cost of the sugar, in- 
dependent of the capital, and, therefore, would 
nothing to the cultivator. A reduction of 1 . 
would bring sugar to 44 cents, which would leaye., 
only 1 cent profit to pay for the capital—that is, th 
Jands and slaves. That would diminish the presen 
profit one half, and the value of the slaves in the 
same proportion. This reduction of duty operates 
entirely upon the profit; and a reduction of one- 
third of the duty operates a reductiun of one-half of 
the profit, and thereby one-half of the value of the 
capital, and one-half of the slaves. Capital has been 
invested in Louisiana by the present standard of va- 
lue. A reduction in that standard would produce a 
corresponding reduction in the value of all property. 
A reduction of one third of the duty would sink half 
the value of property in the state, and ruin all those 
who have made engagements upon the faith of the 
laws. It is easy to ¢alculate the effect of this upon 
slave property in general, and its influence upon the 
southern states. 

I proceed to offer some other considerations: 

The sugar made in Louisiana in 1828, for the con- 
sumption of 1829, was = - 87,965 hogsheads. 

The*’quantity imported for that 
year was 58,597, re-exported 
10,643 - - - 47,954 nett. 

Consumption 1829 - 135,919 tas 

of 1,000 pounds each, equal to 135,959,000 peunds. 

Add increase for two years, at 4 per cent. per,an- 
num, 10.873 hogsheads, and the consumption of 1831 
will be 146,732, and ing allowance for the’:in- 
creased consumption arising from reduction in the 
price of sugar, coffee, teas, &c. and we may safely 
estimate the consumption in 1831, 


at - - - 150,000 
The crop of sugar for 1830, 
is estimated at - 00,000 - 
Leaving - - 50,000 hogshéads 
to be supplied by importation. : 


~The production of 100,000 hagehonde uires 
25,000 effective hands; and adding for childtes that 
are unproductive, there may be estimated $5,000 
slaves now in the cultivation of sugar. It 
will require an increase of half that number, tobe 
ites, supply tho binge eipkan oe eogens ahdeb 
, to su e home t whi 
together he 52,500 Some sry 

It will require considerable time to purchase the 
hands, and a large amount of capital to make the es- 
tablishments n to increase the production: to 
150,000 h - In 1835, the consumption of 
the United States will be 175,000 hogsheads, being 
75,000 hogsheads more than the present production, 
and requiring an increase of 26,000 slaves.*  - 

In ten years it will require more than 200,000 
hogsheads for the consu » and double the num- 
ber of the hands, and twice the amount of capital 
now employer. In twenty-five years the consump- 
tion will be 300,000 hagsheads, tripling the present 
quantity of labor and capital. 

This will afford some idea of the amount of labor 
that is now and will hereafter be engaged in pone 
ing sugar for the domestic consumption, and. 


pursuits. |. e .cucmeeae ot soqe ebaeq 
"Tt is quite clear, that, if these slaves had not. been 
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drawn to this object, they would have produced a 
much larger quantity of cotton and tobacco; that 
the supply of both would have greatly exceeded the 
demand; and the prices, already depressed, would 
have fallen much below the present rates. The ef- 
fect of which would have been to diminish the value 
of slave labor, and to depreciate the value of that 
description of property in the south, as well as to re- 
duce the general amount of value of our exports, as 
we increased the quantity. 

The consumption of sugar in 1831 will be 150,000 
hogsheads. This may be variously estimated. At 
New Orleans, where it is made, it sells for 54 cents, 
which makes - - - $8,250,000 

The consumption of molassesis 18,000,- 





000 of gallons, estimated at 20 cents $3,600,000 
$11,850,000 

Of which we produce 100,000 hogs» 
heads - - - 5,500,000 
5,000,000 of gallons molasses - 1,000,000 

~ $6,500,000 


This sum of $11,850,000, must have been paid 
out of an export of only fifty-five millions, and have 
consequently diminished to that extent, the means of 
purchasing other articles necessary to the people. 

In ten years the consumption will 


be, sugar - - - $11,500,000 
Molasses, say - - - 4,500,000 
$16,000,000 


Which is about one-fourth of the amount of the 
whole export of the United States, and half the ex- 
port of cotton, the principal agricultural export. 

In 25 years it may be estimated at $22,000,000. 

It is very doubtful whether it is possible, from any 
increase of agricultural products, to increase the va- 
lue of the export. It will be seen, then, what pro- 
portion this will bear to the whole export, what 
amount of labor it will divert, and what interchanges 
it will create. 

I refer you to the answer of the Central Commit- 
tee of Louisiana, in which they present you the re- 
sult of the operation of 20 plantations for five years, 
in the parish of Plaquemine, and in the most favora- 


bie ition. 
he capital of 20 plantations $2,028,000 

Gross revenue - - 274,818 80 
Per cent. - : - 13 55 
Expenses - - - 171,650 
Per cent. - - - 8 46 
For the furnishers of objects con- 

sumed—-per cent. - -  - 8 46 
For the planters—per cent. = - 5 09 


Total, equal to - (gross revenue) 13 55 
Cost to the planter, (expenses) 
3.68 per Ib. profit on capital 
1.87 “ : per Ib. 5.50 
It may be, therefore, safely assumed that the ac- 
tual cost, independent of the slaves and land, and 
fixtures, is not less than $4 cents a pound, and the 
profit not more than 2 cents. 
Of the 100,000 hogsheads estimat- 





ed at - - . - 5,500,000 
And 5,000,000 of gallons of mo- 
lasses - - - 1,000,000 
$6,500,000 
Actual expense, (at 3.50 cents) 4,186,363 63 
Profit, (2 cente) 2,363,636 37 
: $6,500,000 


It is extremely difficult to estimate the profit upon 
capital: the value of property which constitutes the 
capital, depends in general upon the interest it pro- 
duces. There is loss of time and capital in making 
the establishment. The first four years will proba- 
bly yield no actual profit, but the labor is employed 
in making valuable improvements, which add to the 
walue of the estate and become capital. Besides, 
when, in the most successful operation, the crop de- 
pends upon the seasons, and somewhat upon the soil, 


state of preparation, skill, and other causes. Thus a 
plantation with 99 slaves yielded— 


In 1825 250 hhds. 
1826 $50 
1827 600 
1828 550 
1829 _174 
5)1924 
General average $84 4-5 


Which is less than 4 hhds. to the hand. 

This is an established plantation in successful ope- 
ration; and the result greatly exceeds the other plan- 
tations in the neighborhood. This crop is made by 
67 working hands. In some favorable seasons, as 
1828, 29, they made eight or nine hhds. to the hand; 
and in others from 2% to 3. When one of these fa- 
vorable seasons occurs, and an extraordinary crop is 
produced, it becomes a matter of great notoriety, is 
published in the papers, and thus the impression 1s 
made, that the profit is immense, that the duty is un- 
necessarily high, and ought to be repealed or reduced. 
Under this false view of the subject, it has been 
brought before Congress, and many members have 
meditated the reduction of two cents a pound, equal 
to the whole profit upon the labor. I cannot believe 
that the southern states, with a correct view of this 
great concern, will consent to destroy this national 
object; one essential to our independence and our 
comfort; to destroy the whole value of slave property; 
to ruin the “people of Louisiana, now in a course of 
experiment; to strike out from the protection of go- 
vernment the only great object in which the south 
can feel any interest; an object which will be a full 
equivalent for all the south pays under the tariff 
system. 

Twenty contiguous plantations yielded in five 
years, with 1,674 slaves, and 1,086 working hands 


21,897 hogsheads. 
To wit: In 1825 $,261 
1826 $,654 
1827 5,451 
1828 6,559 
1829 2,972 
General average for 5 years 4,379.4 
Average of hogsheads to the slave 4.03 
hand 2.61 


This calculation is made for the most favorable 
season, but occasionally a bad season will diminish 
this product half, and thereby materially change the 
rate of interest. This is true of the established 
plantations, but, during the five years, the new plan- 
tations will yield nothing. They will be preparing 
to make this result at the end of that time. They 
are right, therefore, who estimate these plantations 
at 6 per cent. for a series of years, and there is a ge- 
neral tendency in labor and capital to seek the level 
cf the average of them in all other pursuits. If the 
profits in the cultivation of sugar were much above 
the general rate, there would be an immediate rush 
of capital and labor in that direction, that would very 
soon restore the equilibrium. 

The difference in the result of the several years is 
not greater than of the different plantations in the 
same year. ‘The former is to be ascribed chiefly to 
the seasons more or less favorable, the latter chiefly 
to local causes. 

It is said that this is a local concern, interesting 
only to Louisiana. The slaves are taken, as befure- 
mentioned, from cotton and tobacco, and are furnished 
by the southern states, 

The provisions and animals come from the wes- 
tern states. 

The clothing from the north. 

The engines, machinery, &c. come from the dif- 
ferent foundries in the -United States—principally 
from the west. 

One-third of the capital comes from the south— 
and more than three fifths of the whole production 





goes either in sugar or money to the other states, as 
their portion of the contribution in making it. The 





remaining two-fifths, being the profit on the capital, 
goes back chiefly to Virginia and Maryland, to pur- 
chase more slaves. 

There are estimated now $5,000 slaves: it wil] 
require 26,000 more to supply the consumption of 
1835. 

There are estimated 725 plantations, which, when 
brought into operation, will yield an average of 300 
hhds. sufficient for the consumption of 1836. 

These have required 725 mills for grinding, ag 
many sets of kettles, &c. ‘There are now about 100 
steam engines—there will be required in addition 
upwards of 600 steam engines. 

These plantations require alsoa large amount of 
horses, mules, and oxen, carts, wagons, ploughs, 
tools, iron, &c. 

The present consumption for the slaves, is 35,000 
barrels pork, which will be increased in 1835 to—sa 
60,000. ‘They purchase now about 50,000 bbls. corn, 

Each mill, with steam engine and kettles, &e. 
will cost $5,000. 

There are employed on the sugar plantations (in- 
dependent of the cotton estates) 22,000 horses— 
value $1,500,000. ‘These are to be renewed every 


seven years, or it will require $200,000 a year to | 


supply the market. ‘There were purchased in 1827- 
8, 2,500 horses—in 1828-9, 2,800—in 1829-30, 
$3,000 horses. 

Of the 100,000 hhds. of sugar, made in Louisia- 
na, 50,000 hhds. are transported up the Mississippi 
in steamboats, for the supply of the western states, 
who obtain it in exchange for their productions. 
Here, then, there is an internal trade of five millions, 
created in the westerp states. 

The remainder of the sugar is transported coast- 
wise, by our vessels, to the north, to restore the ba- 
lance of trade with that quarter, as well as with fo 
reign nations. 

Thus every interest of agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, and navigation, connects itself intimately 
with this object. 

The sugar is indeed made in Louisiana, but a por- 
tion of the money on which the establishments are 
founded, the whole of the labor by which it is pro- 
duced, the chief supply of food, and the entire 
amount of clothing, and the transportation of the ar- 
ticle, are furnished from the different states. 

It is as impossible to say who produces the sugar, 
as to ascertain which of the slaves produces the 
crop: all the branches of industry work together, to 
the common end, as all the parts of a branch 
co-operate to its particular object. 

in the separation of employments, that takes place 
in the progress of society, there arises a complicated 
systeia of connection and dependence, in which all 
the parts unite, to produce a result, in which the 
whole power combined depends on the mutually con- 
nected members. It is clear that all therefore as to 
every practical effect—that labor wheresvever and 
in whatever form it contributes to the production of 
sugar, is a necessary part of the combined operation, 
and equally serves toincrease the amount and value of 
the article, and toadd to the general mass of wealth. 

When these estates are perfectly established and 
in full operation, so as to supply the consumption of 
the country, there will be some reduction in the price 
of sugar, but then there will be also, a general cor- 
responding decrease in the price of other articles and 
especially of slaves. One fourth of the present da- 
ties, now levied for revenue on articles not made in 
the country, will be released. Then the value of 
labor, which must after all be the general standard, 
will be as great when employed in the culture of su- 
gar, as in any other pursuit. 

When the estates are paid for, and the general di- 
minution of value in other things takes place, with 


the improvements in machinery and other causes, sur ~ 


gar will be gm made at 4 cents, and that is 
about the price at which we purchase it now in the 
Islands: at that price, we can, after supplying this 
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country, enter into the general market of the Baltic, 
Mediterranean and Black Seas. 

Besides this, there is reason to hope that by aid of 
the steam process, refined sugar of superior quality 
may be made at a price much lower than by the pre- 
sent operation, and less than it can be made for in 
any other place, and under the benefit of the draw- 
back, will supply the general market open to this 
trade; with which also a considerable trade may be 
carried on in rum. From these views it will be seen 
that the culture of sugar is destined to be carried to 
great extent, and to become an object of great na- 
tional importance. ; : 

The protecting duty on sugar, besides opening a 
new field of industry, diverting a large portion of 
labor from other objects, maintaining the value of all 
the slave property in the country, and supplying the 
people with an article of general use and prime ne- 
cessity, has actually diminished the price one-half in 
twelve years. ce 

In paper A, it will be seen that the prices in 1818 
ranged from $14 to 15, and that in 1829 they had 
fallen to $7 50. ; 

In paper marked B, it will be seen, that the brown 
of Havana has fallen three cents in six years, from 
10 to 7 cents, while the sugar of Louisiana has va- 
ried from 84 to 64. The price of sugar has in that 
time depreciated more than. the duty, and will pro- 
duce still greater effect. The general average of 
Havana brown, for six years is 9%, which now sells 
at from 7 to8. The general average of Louisiana 
for the same period is 84; the present price ranges 
from 64 to 74. The sugar of Louisiana now sells in 
New Orleans at 54; freight &c. will bring it to 64 in 
the Atlantic ports. 

The brown clayed of Havana, costs from 4 to 42, 
duty $ and freight 1, makes that worth 8 to 84, giv- 
ing a difference of two cents to the Louisiana sugar. 

he Muscovado, which is inferior, costs from 3 to 
$4, duty 3, and freight 1, making 7 to 74, still more 
than the price of Louisiana. The effect of this differ- 
ence is to bring down the price of sugar. 

It will appear by paper C, that the quantity of su- 

r imported for ten years has not materially varied. 
With all the effort to extend the cultivation it has only 
kept pace with consumption; in 1821 and 1831, our 
importations will stand at about 50,000 hhds. 

aper D exhibits the quantity, value, and average 
cost of molasses imported irom 1820 to 1829. 

The average importation for 1826-7 and 8 was 
1$,500,000 gallons a year, which cost an average of 
$2,828,727 a year, besides what was produced in 
Louisiana. 

In 1829, in cousequence of the double duty, the 
importation fell to 10 millions of gallons, and the 
price from 20 to 14 cents. The duty is now restored 
to 5 cents, when the usual importations will take place. 

Paper E contains several interesting statements 
with regard to the culture of sugar, &c. 

There are five kinds of cane in Louisiana, 1. Creole 
cane, 2. Otaheite, called Bourbon cane, $. Riband 
cane—green and red, 4. do. green and yellow, 5. 
Violet cane of Brazil; this has been abandoned. 

Louisiana lies in the upper limits of the sugar re- 
gion. ‘The cane is therefore liable to suffer from the 
variations of seasons; being a tropical plant, it is ex- 
tremely delicate and easily affected by cold. Ithas, 
however, adapted itself to the climate, and has been 
cultivated successfully during the present year at 
$1° 15 north, and the cane at 32° appears equally 
well adapted to sugar, but no experiment has been 
made in Louisiana higher then $1° 15 north. But 
at that point the cane is equal to any produced in any 
latitude in the State. 

Without entering into any exact calculation, I can 
with confidence assure you, that Louisiana alone can 
pe enough for the consumption of the country 

ior twenty-five or thirty years, and including Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Florida, and Georgia south of the 


$2° degree, will supply it for twice that period. 





It thus appears, that the people of Louisiana, un- 
der a confidence in the permanency of the policy of 
the government, have embarked their fortunes in the 
production of an article of extensive use; that they 
are now in the course of successful experiment, which 
promises, in a few years, to supply the consumption 
of the country; that they have opened a new field of 
agricultural industry and enterprise, requiring a vast 
amount of labor and capital: that they have actually 
reduced the price of the article one half, and have 
saved the country an expense of six or seven mil- 
lions a year, and will reduce the price still lower, 
when the experiment is complete. ; 

It appears that the consumption of the Unit- 
ed States in 1831 will be - 

_ [Production of 1830 will be, by estima- 
tion, 100,000 hhds., leaving to be supplied 
from the islands, 50,000.} 

Consumption for 1835 will be 

{Which will probably be supplied in that 
time from the sugar region.] 
Slaves now employed - 
Additional number required 


Hhds. 
150,000 


175,000 


35,000 
26,000 
61,000 
Consumption in U. States in 25 years 300,000 
Requiring upwards of 100,000 slaves. 
It appears, also, that sugar has fallen from 14 
and 15 cents in twelve years to 74, and from 104 to 
74 in three years; a diminution equal to the duty. 





Sugar is now in N. Orleans, first quality 54 cts. 
Cost of production - - $4 
Profit on capital - - 2 


Which is a general profit of from 5 to 6 per cent. 
The production to the hand, say 4 hogsheads, and 
to the slaves employed, about 2.61. 
That the price of slaves is doubled by the duty on 
._~ 
hat the removal of the duty would destroy the | 





culture, ruin the people of Louisiana, sink the value 
of slaves, and at the same time destroy, by over-pro- 
duction, the value of cotton and tobacco. 

That there is land enough in the United States to 
produce a supply for this country for fifty years. 

It appears, also, that the whole value of the con- 
sumption of sugar and molasses in 25 years will be 
about 22 millions of dollars. 

That a reduction, even of one cent of duty, would 
take away half the profit, and all the inducement to 
engage in it. 

That an abandonment of this interest would not 
only sacrifice many millions of property and the fa- 
ture hopes of the state of Louisiana, but would ac- 
tually have the effect to increase the price of sugar 
for all future time. 

From all these considerations, it is hoped the pro- 
tection of this great interest will be the permanent 
policy of the government. As soon as the market is 
supplied, and competition takes effect, the price will 
gradually fall to the price in the islands, which is 
now at an average of 4 cents. 

The continual agitation of this question is itself 
an injury of great magnitude; besides the continual 
anxiety and alarm among the people, it renders pro- 
perty of uncertain value, prevents the investment of 
capital, retards the progress of improvement, and re- 
presses the spirit of enterprise. 

The duty on sugar will be important until the 
completion of the payment of the public debt, which 
will be three years. Before that time the price will 
be so regulated as to leave no motive to stir that 
question again. 

These are the views I have thought it my duty to 
submit, in answer to your circular letter from the 
treasury, of Ist July last. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

J. S. Jounston. 













































































, APPENDIX.—(A.) 
Average value of Sugar during the several months stated below, from the year 1818 to 1830, in Philadelphia- 
MONTHS. | 1818. | 1819. | 1820. | 1821. | 1822. | 1823. |1824.] 1825. | 1826.| 1827.| 1828.| 1829.| 1830. 
pr. cwt.|pr. cwl. |pr. cwt. |pr. cwt./pr. cwt.|pr.cwt.|p. cwt|pr cwt.|p.cwt.|p.cwt.|p.cwt.|p.cwt.|p.cwt. 
January, - - - - - - 8 00] - - |8 75 
February, - - 11 00; - - 11 00; - 700/810} - |8 25 
March, fl2 50) - 7 50} 9 50/11 50] 9 25) - - |8 2% 
April, - |13 00} 10 00] 10 37/11 50] 9 25] - 9 00; - - - |7 50 
May, - 12 50} 10 75) 10 25 - 10 00) - 775) - 8 75 
June, - - 10 00 , 
July, - - 10 50/10 62 - 8 75| - 7 - - 7 00 
August, - - 11 00; - - - - |10 00] - - 48 62 
September, |¢15 00) - | 10 75/10 62| - - - 975) - - - |7 50 
October, - - - - - 10 00; - - - - - 7 62 
November, $14 50 
December, - - - - 9 80} 8 20]; - . - 17 25 
(B.) SALES OF SUGAR, BOSTON MARKET, SIX YEARS. 
1824, per 112lbs. 1825, per 100 Ibs. 
—~ ' is Porto | N B P N 
rown : orto ew rown : orto ew 
Havana. St. Croix. Rico. | Orleans.| Havana. St. Croix. Rico. | Orleans. 
January, 10 a 104 | 94a 11] 8 a9 - - 9 a 9% | 94a104 | 73a 103 
February, 9% 102} 94 11/8 9 - - 8 93) 8A 94)7 9 7 9 
March, 923 10$3|}9 11);8 9 - - 8 94; 8 9 | 7 9 7 9 
April, 94 10 9 11;8 9 8% 94/10 11 11 12 10) «#113 9 108 
May, 94 10 | 8% 103) 7% 9 | 74 9%)}10 41 {10 11 | 9% JI 9 10% 
June, 9 9% | 8% 104) 73 10 | 74 94] 10 103/10 11 | 94 11 9 108 
July, 9 92 |9 108) 73 10 | 74 94) 11 314 | 108 118 | 9% 114] 98 108 
August, 9 10 |9 103) 73 10 | 74 98] 11 12 | 10 12 | 9% 118] 98 108 
September, 9 93) 9 10%) 73 103 | 7% 94 | 11 «12 | 10) 124 | 98 118] 94 108 
October, 94 9%) 94 108) 73 10% | 72:10 | 11) «118110 12 | 98 11 9 104 
November, 94 92% | 9& 103) 73 104 | 72 10 | 12) 118] 10 114194 11 9 108 
December, 9 9% | 94 108) 72 104 | 72 10 | 108 114] 10 118)9% 11 | 9 108 
Average 8 5-8 83 73 7 5-8 10 5-8 103 9 7-8 93 
per 100 Ibs.|p. 100]bs./p. 100lbs.}p. 100]bs, Jper 100 lbs.| per 100 lbs./per 100Ibs./per 100]bs, 
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_ 3 2 100 lbs. 
1826, per 100 lbs. ener, pee “ (From the Boston Courier.) 
a | Brown a Porto New Brown a Port New DUTIES ON SUGAR. 
Havanna St.Croix) ping. | Orleans.| Havana. St. Croix. Rico. | Orleans. The following article is furnished by a merchant 
‘ae | G of this city, who has long been engaged in the sugar | 
January, | 10 2 102 | 93a 103) 9 a 104) 84210] 94010 9 a 10 8 a9 . trade, and whose facts may be relied on as accurate; | 
February, ' 10 108|9 103) 8 10) 8 84} 94 104} 8% 94) 8 9 ‘2a 9 | To the Editor of the Boston Courier: & 
March, | 93 104 | 9 104) 8 93 /| 8 83} 10 103 83 -: ; a os : The article in the New York Evening Post, of the | 
April, 93 10 |9 98 8 93/8 84} 10 10%) 9 103 ; ; 18th instant, under the head of “Duties on Sugar,” » 
May, | 9 10/9 93) 8% 9 |8 88) 10 10%) 9 = 7 9 | 2Ppears to be erroneous, so far as it respects the pro- | 
June, | 9 94 | 8 93) 74 84/84 9/10 10%) 9 ; oa 7 9 fits derived from the manufacture of that article in Loui- 
July, | 9 92 | 8 : . - . 9 re pe ; oa + a o 9 siana, and indeed so it is in every other particular. If | 
‘ 84 | 84 i 
Somomber, | 9 10/8 947 Gh | 8 9 so 114] 9 108 | 9b 94 | 7A on] Xvote tue at the benefits wore even half so grou 
October, | 9 93 | 8 - 7 es | 84 9 ~ oo : ro : ro : = why the present duty should be reduced. Before the 
November, | 98 104 94 103)}8 94] - - ° m1 8 10 | Wa of 1812, the duty on brown sugar was 24 cents; 
December, } 94 10 | 98 10%)8 94] - - | 108 118 104 when war was declared, the duty on importations 
| - ~ oe — Pays 9 8.4 8 BB was doubled; this augmentation was for the purpose : 
Average 9 7-8 9 3-4 ‘ 2 { - ‘ of increasing the revenue, during the war, and it was 
per 100 Ibs.|p.100 Ihs.{p.100 Ibs.{n.100 Ibs./ner 100 Ibs.}oer 100 Ibs.{per 100 Ibs !n.100 Ibs. | -duced to three conte en the setae of peace. Un- | 
a ; . der this state of things, an immense pecuniary in- 
828, per 100 Ibs. Goan, per SHE e. terest has grown up in Louisiana. ‘The capital now 
employed in the culture of sugar in that state, is esti- 
January, 10 a 113 ‘ 9210/8 a - Sta 98 94 . — 73 83 a ” : mated at 45 millions of dollars, which certainly does 
February, 10 11 » 2 9 10 4. = a > : 4 | 7h . a | 7 g | not yield an interest of more than 6 per cent. as is 
March, 10 103/}9 94) 9 10 3 4 i | 7a g417.  g | Proved by the following documents: therefore take 
April, 10 103;9 94| 9 10/74 9 93 10 83 9 74 ga 7 9 off the duty, and the cultivation of this necessary 
May, 10 103/9 10 | 8 9) 74 9 94 10 8% 10 71 8317. 9g | atticle must cease altogether, within the United 
June, 10$ 11 94 10 - - |7 8%} 94 10 83 104 74 8h 12 «9 States, and ruin those who have invested their pro- 
July, 104 10 | 94 10 - - |7 8%] 94 10 83 = > 3 |7a 9 | Perty in it; the cultivation of sugar is by no means a 
August, 11 «114 | 94 10 - |8 9§| 9 10 83 - > aim 9 profitable business, and the climate and land of Loui- 
September, 11 114 | 94 10 - - | 8& 93] 9 —. 7 u 3 1% 9 siana are not fitted for growing wheat, barley, and 
| eee ro = ro = * 4 4 .. oa | 8 9 7 8 ilu g | the ae « the ae, therefore, is the only 
ovember, =. 2 article they can cultivate. 
December, 10 104 | 94 10 - | TH 94) 8% 10 Si 94) 7 8 | TH 84) Estimate of the gross and net income of one of the 
7 or" ner ona ? ane 94 918 73-4 77-8 best estates in Louisiana from 1818 to 1828, inclu- 
verage . 5- a e : ; sive, in which a capital of $220,000 was invested 
“ per 100 Ibs.|p. 100 Ibs.|0.100 Ibs.) p. 100 Ibs.]per 100 Ibs.!per 100 Ibs.!per 100 Ibs.!p.100 Ibs. Pen hal teem ental iene as . 
Gross proceeds of crops for eleven years, $210,861 48 
SE08, por 100 Ra. Expenses for eleven years, - 89,669 46 
Net proceeds - - - 121,192 ® 
January, 84a 10 | 8 294) 7 a8 | Tha St Gives an average income of - 11,017 00 
February, 8 9 Tt 94 7 73 | 7a 84 per annum, being a fraction over 5 per cent. 
March, Bi 94 | SF 99 | Bt St : Average price of Brown Sugar in the Bos-| By an authentic estimate made by an Agricultu- 
April, 8h 868 = 94 | 84 84 > ton Market for seven yvears—1824 a 1830, | ral Society in Louisiana, the net and gross income of ’ 
May, 8 2 88 * 74 8 os 8 ; inclusive. one of the best estates in that state from 1824 to | 
June, 8 9 pe 94 ; 8 64 a Brown Havana, $92 per 100 lbs. | 1828, in which a capital of 150,000 dollars was in- | 
July, 8 ss Gs 98 - oe 64 8 St. Croix, - 94 vested, were as follows: 
August, 7h 84 | 88 = 7: 94164 8 Porto Rico - 83 Gross proceeds of crops of five years, $54,247 
— A ; ro rm 7 217 8 New Orleans 84 pie = five years, - pe 
ctober, 3 ‘et proceeds ° : : 3,0 
November, 8 9 | 8 94 | 78 r ; , : ; Which gives an average income of 6,616 
December, 62 «84 | 72 8h | Tt 88 per annum, being a fraction less than 5 per cent. 
: 7 3 7h a annum on the capital invested. 
Average 838 8 5-4 B+ ee he capital invested in a plantation capable of | 
ner 100 Ibs./p. 100 Ibs_1>.100 Ibso. = producing by the best management 400,000 pounds | 
of sugar, and 10,000 gallons of molasses, worth on | 
D. the plantation 23,000 dollars, must consist as follows; : 
C. : 1500 acres of land, at $50 per acre 75,000 | 
a Statement of the quantity and valve of Molasses im- 90 hands, at 600 dollars a - 54,000 
BROWN SUGAR IMPORTED. ported annually, from the 1st October, 1820, to the} 409 pair of working oxen, at 50 dolls. 2,000 
Quantity. 30th September, 1829, togelher with the average 40 horses, at 100 dollars, i 4,000 | 
1891 - 53,145,654 cost per gallon, in each year. Horizontal sugar mill, . e 4,000 | 
e 4 oft 2 sets of boilers, at 1500 dolls. each, $,000 f 
1822 - 77,470,813 ; 2 Average | Buildings of all descriptions, . 25,000 | 
1823 - 53,778,724 Years ending | Quantity.| Value. |cost pr. gal. 12 carts, " - és 1,200 
9 months te 80th June, 1824 - 57,193,256 30 ploughs, - Pai. es 800 
3 montus t 20th Sept. 1824 - 22,933,173 Gallons. | Dollars. |Cts. Mitte, | All other utensils, such as timber, wheels, 
1°95 - 61,490,041 _| 30th Sept. 1821 | 9,096,982] 1,719,227/ 18 9 aa, egacen, came, aegis, Se. - I000'W) 
- “ 1822 | 11,990,569 | 2,398,355 | 20 ; 
1826 - 76,019,015 | «1823 | 18,019.828|2,634,222| 20 2 170,000- 5 
1827 - 70,108,937 «  & 4824] 13,117.724|2,418,643| 18 3 The annual expenses on the above plantation, cost | 
19826 - 51,696,955 | « «1825 /19,595.062|2,547715| 20 $_| 10,700 dullare in the following items:-— 
$829 - 58,597,574 “«  & 1826 | 13,843,045 | 2,888,728); 20 5 TOVERORS t all —_ ” ™ 1500 
« 1997 | 13,376,502 | 2,818,982 | 21 ——e eam, - - , 
« 6 4828 | 13,$98,651/2,788,471| 20 8 | Medical attendance and medicine, - 500 
« — & 1999 | 10,150.224| 1,484,104| 14 6 _ | Annual losses in negroes, ° 1,600 
Taxes, - - - - 500 
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Repairs of buildings, = . 700 

Plaughs, carts, &c. - a $00 

Overseer, - - - “ 1,000 ; 
$10,700 


'T'wo crops of cane are generally made in succes- 
sion on the same land, one of plant cane, the other of 
the second year’s growth; it then lies fallow two 
years or is planted in corn and beans. 


Gross proceeds, - - - $23,000 
Expenses, - - 10,700 
Net proceeds, - - - 12,300 


Being about 7 per cent. on the capital invested. 

The following statement will demonstrate, that 
the whole capital invested it sugar estates in Loui 
siana, taken together, does not pay the capitalist 6 
per cent. interest fur his money. 

It has been ascertained by a Committee of an Ag- 
ricultural Society in Louisiana that there were about 
700 plantations in that state in 1829, valued at 
45,000,000 of dollars. The products for 1828 and 
1829 from these estates are accurately ascertained, 
throwing off fractional parts, to be: 
1828, 88,000,000lbs. sugar, at 54 cents 

is - - 
2,200,000 gals. molasses, at 
18 do. - - $96,000 
1829, 47,000,000lbs. sugar, at 54do. 2,585,000 
+ 199 900gals. molasses, 18do. 252,000 


4,840,000 


$8,073,000 
It is wes. “own by all practical men engaged in 
the business, that the annual expenses on a sugar 
plantation in Louisiana amount from 5 to 7 per cent. 
on the capital invested—therefore taking the medium 
of 6 per cent. the whole amount of annual expenses, 
for provisions, clothing, repairs, &c. amount to 
2,750,000 dollars on all the sugar plantations in Loui- 
siana. 
Gross proceeds for the last two years, 8,073,000 


Expense for the two years, - 5,500,000 
Net proceeds, - - 2,573,000 
Net profit, - - 2,573,000 


—Being a fraction less than 6 per cent. on the ca- 
pital invested—this tuo in a country where money is 
worth more than 6 per cent. per annum. 













































































F. 
§ Slaves. | Hhds. sug. made in y’rs feet 
3 
— 
& |Field te- brat. 11925|1826]1827| 1828] 1826] Hhds. 
Ox 
121 495 | 191] 43:| 360] 450] 610) 415] 2,254 
3 | 32] 67] 160| 200| 328] 385] 120] 1,198 
4 a2 | 28| 60| 72) 80| 124] $8) 374 
5 70 | 105) 147] 208] $83) 390) 180) 1.258 
6 47 75| 152) 183] 204) 415] 150) 1,054 
7 92 | 27} 53] 66| 7¢| 124] 71) 390 
8 40 | 70] 105] 140| 180) 282] 160) 837 
9 33 | 60) 80] 90} 147| 147) 76) 540 
10 | 100 | 159] 280] 272| 463} 660) 16:.| 1.843 
11 60 | 103} 198| 170} 290) 22%] 226) 1,110 
12 65 | 100} 99} 130} 190} $78] 221) 1.018 
13 77| 98] 300] 435] 550| 525} 240) 2,050 
14 35 | 65] 170| 118] 150] 220} 80) 738 
15 38 57| 58} 70) 125) 230) 55) 538 
16 75 | 90] 250) 280) 430) 305] 208) 1,478 
17 45 | 64] 120) 160) 180) $10) 183) 953 
18 88 | 138] 190} 240) $50) $74) 175) 1,329 
19 50 | 68] 150} 160) 290) 304; 82) 986 
20 67 | 99) 250} $50) 600) 550) 174) 1,924 
1086 [16741826 1|3654)545116559)2972/2 1 897 
Ave per annum for five years 4,379 2-5 


1674 slaves, average each year, 4.03. 
1086 hands, 2.61. 


G. 

DUTY ON BROWN SUGAR. 
1789 - - . 1 cent per Ib. 
1790—s«- - - 14 
1797 - - - 2 
1802 - - - Q4 
1812 double, war duties = - 5 
1816 - _ 


- bs] 

Since writing this table, the sugar in New Orleans 
is quoted from 5 to 54 as follows: 

Sugar on Plantation—The greater part of the 
purchases now made are at 54 cents, for that of good 
quality. Crops have been sold at 5,and some ob- 
tained as high as 54 cents for small lots of superior 
quality. A lot of the best quality was sold this 
week, delivered on the Levee in town, at 54 cents 
cash. Cleared this week, 2,323 hhds. and 23 bbls. 

[New Orleans paper. 
H. 
NUMBER AND VALUE OF SLAVES IN 1830. 


Slaves in the United States 1820 1,538,128 





"Toe — — on 
In 1830 - - - - ~ 2,153,379 
Value at $200 - - - $430,675,800 
Slaves in Virginia, 1820 - 425,158 
Increase 10 years - - 170,061 
Slaves in Virginia, 1830 - - 595,214 
Valué at $200 ‘ - $119,042,800 
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(From the New York Farmer.) 


Description of the Curculio, with remarks on some 
other Insects. By Wma. Wixson. 


Mr. Epiror: 

Sir,—The entering into discussions on subjects not 
generally well understood, and on which it appears 
there is yet much to learn, renders the situation of 
those who offer their observations thereon to the pub- 
lic liable, in some instances, to the scurrilous and 
useless abuse of those who seem to have nothing else 
to present on the subject. From the great hue and 
cry that has lately been sounded so loudly about the 
awful destructiveness of the curculio to our fruit 
trees, the public had certainly ‘good grounds to expect 
before this, some other kind of information from 
those who have complained so bitterly against it, 
than the mere high sounding proffer of a two thou- 
sand dollar premium. ‘The very vague manner in 
which the premium is proposed for destroying a ge- 
nus of insects, of which more than six hundred spe- 
cies were known to Entomologists many years ago, 
leaves strong grounds to suppose that those who of- 
fered it had either taken it fur granted, that the pub- 
lic were in possession of a degree of infurmation on 
the nature of this insect, to which they have not yet 
attained, or else that there must yet remain sume ne- 
cessity for further infurmation on the subject by them- 
selves; for it must be remembered, that the way in 
which the premium is proposed, implies a sufficient 
knowledge on the part of those who offer it, to war- 
rant the belief that this knowledge is of sufficient 
extent to justify them in exciting horticulturists to 
set immediately about contriving means for effecting 
its destruction. This is an event that could never 
likely be accomplished without first —s an ex- 
tensive knowl of the nature and habits, &c. of 





the insect, which if the pi of the premium 
ued explained, the publie trocld then havé been at mo 


loss to judge how far the complying with their pro- 
posals might have appeared practicable. Had they 
offered a number, say half a dozen or a duzen small 
premiums, to such as would publish a few useful* 
statements fuunded on the actual observations that 
may have been, or that might be, made upon the 
curculio or any other injurious insect, the public 
would undoubtedly be immediately and highly bene- 
fited. No degree of credit would in this case be mo- 
nopulized by bare pretensions. But the actual per- 
former would receive his merited share. In this 
case the proposers would be placed on an equal and 
fair footing with the public And all that degree of 
merit to which their publication upon the curculio 
might entitle them, would no doubt be cheerfully as- 
sented to. 

‘This is undoubtedly the first fair step to be taken in 
the business. And when it is accomplished, the 
public will be as well qualified to judge of the future 
measures to be pursued as the proposers of the pre- 
mium. An@ they will then too, be better qualified 
to estimate what degree of credit is at present due to 
the projectors of such an undertaking. ‘The above, 
at least, is my view of the subject. And the highest 
value I set upon any premium, is the gratification of 
being thought capable of contributing any thing of 
so rauch importance as to deserve the approbation of 
those fur whom it is performed. 

It is with a view to comply with the wishes of a 
correspondent in your last number, signed D. T. that 
I send you the following description of a curculio. 
Some of the perfect insects are in good preservation 
although a long while dead. ‘The larve I have alive 
in active operation, riddling the stone of a peach like 
asieve. As thisisa state of the insect of full as 
much importance to be known by the horticulturist as 
that of its winged or perfect state, and one too, which 
Entomologists seldom define, 1 shall be as particular 
on this part as will enable I think any one who sees 
my description, to identify the same species where- 
ver they may find it. 

Its whole length when in the act of moving is 
about an eighth of an inch. Whenever it is touched, 
it rolls it uptike a pin head. Its color, is white, 
but not like the dull opake white of the Egeria or 

Peach worm. Its body has the appearance of circu- 
lar rings joined close together (annulated,) thinly 
beset with numbers of white hairs which all stand out 
erect. Its body tapers towards the tail. The circu- 
lar rings rise like thicker folds towards the head, 


t which is smaller than the fore part of the body, and 


has some resemblance to the head of a turtle pro- 
jecting from under its shell, with a pellucid round 
like ball upon its crown, with two desk boven horny 
like appenmeges at the mouth. It has six legs on the 
three first fore rings of its budy. 

The specimens which I have, all procured from a 
half grown peach, which I took from under the tree 
two years ago, in which the egg of the curculio had 
been previously depgsited, as the larve was soon af- 
ter discovered in it. There was but little pulp upon 
the stone, and the larve after working a few tracks 
in it appeared to be lost. Some time afterwards a 
curculio made its appearance upon the woolly skin of 
the peach. I kept it close shut up in a box, in which 
was an ear of sound fresh corn, and thought little 
more about it, nor examined it until the late buzg 
about the premium, &c. I now find a number of liy- 
ing larve perforating the poor peach stone in all di- 
rections, with a lot of dead curculios and as many 

ins of the ear of corn bored out into round holes, 
fast sufficient to contain one of the larve; and from 
several uf which I have taken out the remaining 
exuviee of the pare By which it appears the larvae 
only attacked the grain for the purpose of aceommo- 
dating the pupa as the larvee are now all at the peach 
pris 2 gre yrs * on ee ome have been 
with, exce eating out of an aperture 
sufficient to ccmasla tes pu Seta 





Although I have cayenne strong doubts as to the 
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tion in which the curculiv attacks the peach, &c. 
Pishould think it derogatory to the obligations I am 
under to promote the best interests of horticulture, to 
keep back any information that may lead to public 
benefit, although such may be considered by some as 
operating more in the favor of the correctness of the 
opinions of others than those of my own. But when 
the generally very imperfect state of knowledge on 
the science of Entomology is taken into considera- 
tion, much allowance will be found proper to be ex- 
tended to all who venture to express their sentiments 
on the subject to the public, when in some instances, 
such sentiments may, upon further investigation, be 
found erroneous. No man ought tobe offended at 
being corrected by the superior discoveries of others, 
nor so vain as to sacrifice the accumulating use of his 
own for the sake of wishing to be thought what no 
man ever was. It was from not knowing, and which 
perhaps very few yet know, that the peach is attack- 
ed by the larve of a very different insect from either 
the egeria or curculio; and gvhich by my finding it 
not to be the peach worm,I! concluded erroneously 
that it was a species of curculio, but which on 
watching its change to the perfect state, proves to be 
a species of Julus, one of the apterous order of in- 
sects; and never ascends the tree, but that it devours 
the larve of both the curculio and the peach worm, 
I have ample evidences which I will communicate to 
you on some future occasion. I now proceed to give 
youa description of thecurculio in my possession. ‘The 
me description I take from Stuart’s Elements of 
atural History, which is his 27th genus of the Co- 
leoptera Order. ‘Curculio, Antenne clavated; si- 
tuated on a horny prominent rostrum; four filiform 
palpi.” He divides the genus into several sections 
and describes 62 species. Under the first section de- 
signated “long snouted,thighs simple,” he describes 
“Curculio Cerasi, black; the antenne ferruginous; 
the thorax with two tubercles. Found on the cher- 

” 

Under another section designated, “long snouted; 
the thighs dentated. Curculio Ceraci, Black; the 
elytra pale and oblong, found on the cherry and pear, 
eating the epidermis and marking the leaves with 
spots.” Also under the same section, the ‘‘curculio 
pomorum. The anterior thighs dentated; the body 
grey and clouded. Found in the flowers of fruit 
trees: a small species; there are two transverse facie 
on the elytra.” In another section ‘‘short snouted, 
the thighs dentated. Curculio Pyri, of a dark bronze 
color, found in the flowers of the pear and plum; the 
larve in the leaves of the pear. Elytra oblong with 
seven deep striz with crenated strie between. Feet 
and antenne reddish.” 

This last agrees very near to the specific charac- 
teristic of the curculio I have; the only difference is 
in the deepness of the strie, which in my specimen 
is slight, but this may be owing to its confinement 
from the light; and the larve being so greedy on the 
peach stone may be more an act of necessity than 
choice. The length of the curculio 1 have, is the 
same as the larve, about an eighth of an inch. 

I have given the description of the other species, 
in hopes they may be of some use in assisting the 
readers of your paper to identify some of them the 
ensuing season. 

The curculio nucum, or nut weevil, is figured in 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening, page 429; and 
is thus described by Stewart: ‘‘body grey of the 
length of the rostrum. Found in the nuts of the 
shazel. The rostrum before the antenne is red; the 
scutellum, heart shaped and white. Loudon’s figures 
of the pupa and larve, have the letters c and d 
wrong placed in my copy, as he refers to the figure 
letter c for the larve, which is the pupa; and the 
letter d which he refers to as the pupa is the Jarve. 
Both no doubt ty phical errors, but which might 
lead those unacquainted with the insects into diffi- 
culties in attempting to identify such a species, which 
very likely exists here. Perhaps the innumerable 


perforations which are made in the acorns of our 
oaks, are the effects of a curculio of a similar species. 
Some of your readers who live near the oaken dis- 
tricts might examine some of them, and send you a 
description. It requires a little magnifying glass, of 
the cost of one dollar, to distinguish their forms dis- 
tinctly. 

I shall now conclude by recommending to the no- 
tice of your readers, one of the most powerful, state- 
ly looking insects that ever visits our gardens; and 
which he never fails to do during the months of July 
and August. I have no specimen of it by me, but I 
think it is about two inches long, with four large 
wings, of a bright iron rust red like color, with a 
bright light colored belt around its abdomen, from the 
extremity of which it unsheathes at pleasure a sting 
more like a warrior’s dagger than any thing of an 
animal substance. It digs deep holes only in the 
hardest walks, to which it conveys the strongest ca- 
terpillars, and deposits them deep below the surface 
for the future food of its larve, the eggs of which I 
am well convinced are deposited in its body. It per- 
forms many other singular exploits amongst the in- 
sect tribes and plants. I have often wondered that 
it is not described in Say’s two volumes on American 
Entomology; nor have I seen it noticed in any Eu- 
ropean work. Its four membranous wings and sting 
place it in the Hymenoptera order; and I think it will 
be found to answer the specific description of a 
Sphex. Its history is highly interesting to the horti- 
culturist; but of this more anon.—My candle’s down 
below the socket, and I think I hear the beetle’s 
drone. 
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CURE FOR SHEEP. 

Mr. SnitH: Lucky Hit Farm, Frederick Co., Va. 

Sir,—The malady which was alluded to last au- 
tumn, in a communication on the subject of the 
Frederick sheep, has become so frequent, fatal, and 
alarming, in this vicinity, that it is thought worthy 
of a special notice; and should you concur with me 
in opinion, that the following mode of awakening the 
attention of breeders, amongst which are numbered 
gentlemen of medical and surgical knowledge, to an 
investigation, and experimental examination of the 
disease, it will afford me much pleasure to aid you 
in eliciting such information as may remove the evil, 
or, at least, lead on through critical observation and 
inquiry, to its great amelioration—to find outits cause 
will be much more important, than to apply its cure. 
I have suffered but little from it as yet, but the loss 
of two or three ewes, especially if they are favorite 
ones, is very heavy with me—the subjects affected, 
are generally ewes with lamb. It is quite a selfish 
proposition; but you are authorised to say, that a 
presentment of a Frederick ram, will be made to any 
one who shall communicate to the American Farmer, 
a successful remedy for it, to be satisfactorily tested 
by him who makes the proposal, or else by some other 
mode, to secure to the shepherd some real advantage. 
The seat of the disease is most probably in the head. 
The symptoms are a glassiness of the eyes—appre- 
hension of fear—general disposition to be alone— 


sometimes turning round—a twitching of the limbs, 


similar to a nervous affection—and a state of indolent 
lassitude, much inclined to lie down from apparent 
stupidity. In a short space of time, I have just wit- 
nessed the recovery of a fine ewe twice, as if from a 
trance—in the lucid interval she blated, and appeared 
much pleased to join the flock, and was, to all appear- 
ance, as well as ever. Bleeding in the mouth and 
neck has been tried, and failed. Operations with a 
wire, up the nose, have not succeeded, and are dan- 
gerous at best. I have this morning been engaged in 
operating on the foot to extract a worm, which I was 
informed by a farmer from the state of Ohio, was a 





panacea in his neighborhood, for all complaints. I 





have but little faith in it, but think it probable enough 
that this worm, which I have found, is the cause of 
frequent lameness in the fore foot, which I have 
never been able to account for. With a sharp knife, 
lay open the skin just above the duct in the fore foot, 


about three fourths of an inch in length, up and down | 


the leg—probe it with a shoemaker’s awl, and g 
worm fiom half an inch to one inch long, will be ex. 
tracted, which when opened, will be found to be 
covered with hair within, without any visible integ- 
tines, and having an external like the ordinary ap- 
pearance of the surrounding flesh. Should any good 
result from my experiments on the subject, it will be 
communicated. 

I am, very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant. 

, R. K. Meane. 

N. B. Several of my neighbors have lost from six 
to eight of their fat ewes, with the prospect of losing 
as many more. 


BUCKWHEAT STRAW. 


The following method of extracting a blue color 
for dying, from buckwheat straw, we find in a late 
London periodical: 

‘The straw should be gathered before the grain is 
quite dry, and placed on the ground in the sun, until 
it becomes sufficiently dry to be taken from the husks 
with facility. ‘The wheat having been removed, the 
straw is piled up, moistened, and left to ferment till 
it is in a state of decomposition, when it will become 
of a blue color; this indicates the period when it 
should be gathered, and formed into cakes, which are 
to be dried in the sun, or ina stove. On these cakes 
being boiled in water, the water assumes a strong 
blue color, which will not change either in vinegar 
orsulphuric acid. It may, however, be turned into red 
with alkali, into a light black with bruised gall nuts, 
and into a beautiful green by evaporation. Stuffs 
dyed blue with this solution; which is to be used in 
the same way as vegetable matters of similar species 
employed in dying, become of a beautiful and dura- 
ble color.” 


Poisox From WeEEps anv Potato Tops. 

We have received a communication from Mr. J. 
H. Gibson, of Philadelphia county, from which the 
following facts are obtained. On the 15th of Dee. last 
it rained very plentifully. ‘The next morning a favo- 
rite cow was lying down and could not get up to be 
milked. She appeared in some pain, groaned, and 
her head was doubled back on her side much in the 
manner of a kitten asleep. On being moved, her 
muscles were found very flexible, but she had not 
the power of moving from any position in which the 
strength of several men placed her. She was drench- 
ed with oil and whiskey. There was no distention. 
The eye looked bright except when occasionally 
rolled about in the paroxysms of pain. The cow had 
always been healthy, and was so the night before. 
She died, and in the gasp of death discharged a large 
quantity of dark colored fluid from her mouth and 
nostrils in a broad stream. On dissection, the first 
stomach had in it some dark colored water mingled 
with the food. ‘The second stomach was filled with 
the different articles eaten in a very dry state. ‘The 
gall bladder was much distended, and full of a dark 
fluid which had discolored in a short time the adja- 
cent viscera. , 

Soon after, a pig belonging to the writer was af- 
fected by similar symptoms and soon died. ‘Ten mi- 
nutes after its death the stomach was found full of 
food, and directly opposite to something eaten, which 
resembled the dung of the cow; the stomach was 
found of a red ash color. 

It appears that the writer had deposited a ‘very 
large quantity of potato vines in the barn yard, which 
is hollow in the centre, so that the water does not 
pass off.” Potatoes belong toa poisonous class of 
vegetables, too many of the weeds were ripe before 
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they were hauled into the yard, and strong infusions 
remained in the bottom of the yard; and from various 
circamstances and appearancts, detailed in the com- 
munication, the writer is of opinion that the cow 
having eaten of drier food than usual, and drank of 
this contaminated water, “was poisoned by the infu- 
sions of weeds of various descriptions, such as grow 
among highly manured crops, and of the vines and 
apples of the potatoes. The writer adds, “I have 
kept cows and sheep in a close barn-yard for months 
in the winter without water, and when they were 
freely fed with ruta-baga and potatoes, they would 
not drink. But at the commencement of the season 
greater care is necessary.” —JV. E. Farmer. 


LINEN SPINNING MACHINE. 

Some months ago we noticed the construction of a 
Linen Spinning Machine, by an ingenious machinist 
in this place. We are pleased to state that it is now 
completed, and will be shortly in full operation.—It 
is one of the most ingenious contrivances we have 
ever seen,—very complicated in its structure, and 
altogether a masterly piece of workmanship.—It is 
erected in the old Presbyterian Church; and is well 


" worth the attention of the curious in machinery, and 
‘the friends of improvements in the manufacturing 


art.—It is a great achievement to manufactures, and 
we hope ere long will further illustrate the fact, that 
in proportion as the art of spinning is facilitated and 
accelerated, by improvements in machinery, will the 
roducts of the loom be cheapened. All the tariffs 
in the world piled on the top of one another, would 
not “cheapen the price to the consumer,” of linen, 
half as much as the general use of this important in- 
vention. [Frederick Citizen. 
a reel 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








FLORIDA LANDS. 

The Legislative Council of Florida, assembled at 
Tallahassee on the 4th ult. Gov. Duvall, in his 
communication to them, says:—’The success of our 
planters will bring a flood of population into every 
section of our Territory. Although the most scepti- 
cal in former years, could not deny that the samples 
of sugar manufactured in Florida, were eqnal in 
colour and brilliancy of granulation to the general 
crop of Louisiana, the profitable manufacture of sugar, 
on an extended scale, was considered problematical. 
The enterprise of our planters has dissipated every 
doubt.—Extensive works have been erected, which, 
for beauty and solidity of construction, equal the best 
establishments in the southern country. ‘The results 
of the past season have demonstrated the equality of 
our lands with those of Louisiana, both in regard to 
the quality and quantity of sugar manufactured. With 
those advantages, and profitable*as may be the cul- 
ture of the cane—the culture of Sea Island Cotton, 
and Cuba Tobacco, have been confidently maintain- 
ed, by some of our most intelligent planters, to yield 
a greater profit. It is evident from the abundant crop, 
and the increasing length and glossiness of fibre, 
clearly distinguishable in each succeeding year, that 
our climate and soil are peculiarly adapted to the 
growing of the Sea Island—as well as every other 
description of cottons: but this fact will excite no 
surprise when we recollect that this plant is indige- 
nous to the Islands and shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and was manufactured by the Aborigines into cloth- 
ing and defensive armour. 

“When the quality of our Cotton and Tobacco be- 
comes known in the home and foreign markets, they 
will be properly appreciated, and not requiring a fixed 
capital, as in the manufacture of sugar, they will 
eventually yield a rich return, not only to the opu- 
lent planter, but also to the industrious yeomanry of 
Florida.—Various and profitable as are ‘these sources 
of independence, kind Providence with bountiful hand 
has poured out other blessings on this favoured land. 





We can number not only the rich productions of in- 
digo and silk—but this is, also, the country of the 
almond, the olive, fig and the vine. The orange, 
the pine apple, and the banana, which have hither- 
to been considered as appertaining almost exclusively 
to the Indies, have been cultivated successfully in the 
vicinity of Tallahassee. Blest with so many sources 
from which we may derive pleasure and profit, it 
depends upon ourselves alone, by a wise course of 
legislation, to perpetuate to our posterity, the full en- 
joyments of these choicest gifis of heaven.” 


On THE Existence or ANIMALCULZ IN Snow. 

The following account was sent by Dr. J. E. Muse 
in a letter to Dr. Silliman.—**When the winter had 
made a considerable progress without much frost, 
there happened a heavy fall of snow. Apprehending 
that I might not have an opportunity of filling my 
house with ice, I threw in snow, perhaps enough to 
half fill it. ‘There was afterwards severely cold 
weather, and I filled the remainder with ice. About Au- 
gust, the waste and consumption of the ice, brought,us 
down to the snow, when it was.discovered that a glass 
of water, which was cooled with it, contained hun- 
dreds of animalcules. I then examined another glass 
of water, out of the same pitcher, and with the aid of 
a microscope, before the snow was put into it, found 
it perfectly clear and pure, the snow was then thrown 
into it, and on solution the water again exhibited the 
same phenomenon—hundreds of animalcules, visible 
to the naked eye with acute attention, and when 
viewed through the microscope, resembling most 
diminutive shrimps, and wholly unlike the eels dis- 
covered in the acetous acid, were seen in the full en- 
joyment of animated nature. 

“I caused holes to be dug in several parts of the 
mass of snow in the ice-house, and to the centre of it, 
and in the most unequivocal and repeated experiments 
had similar results; so that my family did not Sgain 
venture to introduce the snow -ice into the water they 
drank, which had been a favourite method, but used 
it as an external refrigerant for the pitcher. 

“These little animals may class with the amphibia 
which have cold bleod, and are generally capable ina 
low temperature, of a torpid state of existence. Hence 
their icy immersion did ‘no violence to their constitu- 
tion, and the possibility of their revival by heat is 
well sustained by analogy; but their -generatton, their 
parentage, and their extraordinary transmigration, 
are to me, subjects of profound astonishment.” 


PLEASURE DERIVED FROM CuLtivaTine FLowers 
AND F Ruts. 

“Of all recreations, the cultivation of fruits and 
flowers is the one which ought to be the most en- 
couraged. It is the most nial to civilization, 
and conduces very materially to health; attaches men 
to their homes, consequently, in many instances, pre- 
vents a life of dissipation; inclines the mind to seri- 
ous thought and reflection; and teaches us to look 
through nature up to nature’s God. 

«‘Every rank of people, from the humble cottager 
with his favourite auriculas and polyanthuses, to the 
lady of fashion with her more tender exotics, equally 
enjoys flowers as a gratification, and nothing more 
conspicuously bespeaks the good taste of the posses- 
sor than a well cultivated garden; and it may be ge- 
nerally remarked, that when we see a neat cottage- 
border well stocked with plants, the inhabitant is re- 
spectable, and possesses domestic comfort; whilst, on 
the contrary,a neglected garden but too frequently 
marks the indolence and bespeaks the unhappy state 
of the owner. But what must be the satisfaction, as 
well as essential profit, which the botanist derives 
from a closer examination of these beauties of na- 
ture!—They behold them as the wonderful works of 
the Creator, and are convinced that vegetation could 
not possibly be a mere matter of chance, but must be 
effected by the all-creating wisdom of a beneficent 





le 


Being.—The poets are never more fortunate in their 
illustrations than when they aing the beauties and 
virtues of these splendid productions; nor does the 
artist derive less satisfaction itt delineating their deli- 
cate and lovely forms with the pencil. Indeed, of 
all luxurious indulgences, that of the cultivation of 
flowers is the most innocent, and (except our terres- 
trial angels, ever bright and fair) they are of all em- 
bellishments the most beautiful; therefore, we cannot 
fora moment doubt that the Stockport Floral and 
Horticultural Society will meet with such fostering 
aid, as to place it furemost in the rank of its compe- 
titors.” [Stockport Advertiser. 


Fricutenise anp Enticing Anmats. 

An interesting encounter with a white bear is giv- 
en,and the important information added, from ‘‘su 
quent experience,” that the best mode for a botanist 
to get rid of bears, when attacked by them, is to rat- 
tle his vasculum, or specimen box, when they imme- 
diately decamp. This easy way of driving off so 
formidable an enemy gives rise to a thousand reflee- 
tions. How many individuals may have perished 
from ignorance of this simple fact! The first idea of 
opposing brutal force is the employment of brutal 
force; the second, that of stratagem; the last step is 
the employment of scientific knowledge, or the force 
of the mind. Most wild animals are frightened by 
fire; but may there not be some more simple means, 
and means aJways at hand for effecting the same ob- 
ject? Cannot the schoolmaster be.set to work among 
the brute creation?—Every animal may have some 
specific action, sound, or smell, which will frighten 
him! May not a man in Africa one day frighten 
away the hungry lion by some means as simple as 
Mr. Drummond employed against the bear? If sue- 
cess be attained with the lion; then, by analogy, it 
will extend to the tiger, and other animals belonging 
to the same group. In describing all animals ‘the mode 
of frightening, and of enticing them, ought to be 
as far as known; and all zoologists ought to pay par- 
ticular attention to this branch of their subject. 
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New Si_x Reevine anp Twistine Macuine. 


We have much pleasute in announcing, that Mr. 
Hack, the ingenious machinist of the Savage F 
(near this city) has invented a machine for reeling and 
twisting silk at the same time. It was exhibited at 
the Farmer office on Friday last, and the editor tried 
it himself, by winding off some cocoons, which it per- 
formed to great perfection—winding off the silk, 
twisting it, and winding it upon bobbins, at the same 
time; making the thread of raw silk as round, even 
and smooth, as the most dyer pes drawn wire. We 
also made some sewing silk of some flos, far superior 
for evenness and twist, to any we have seen. The 
machine is intended to perform every operation neées- 
sary in preparing the silk from the cocoon tothe loom, 
except extracting the gum. After the first tion 
of drawing the fibre from the cocoons, the ins are 
placed upon the spindles, and as many original 
oe as may be os form one of the re~ 
uired size, are , and passed through the ma- 
bs when the thi. 1d is doubled and twisted, and 
finished for whatever purpose it may'be wanted. The 
degree of twist can be varied as may be necessary; 
so that the most partially twisted flos, or the most per- 
fect warp, filling or sewing silk, may be made with 
equal facility. Indeed, with the aid of this machine, 
we see no reason hea ce wives and 
ters may not dress themselves in domestic silk, $ 
as little labor and expense, as are required now,in the 
uction of their most common cotton 


management of the machine is easily as 
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may be supposed from the fact, that the Editor made 
several kinds of silk, of a superior quality, with it, 
at the first trial; and that it did not require five 
minutes to acquire a knowledge of its management. 
Little girls can work it perfectly, and we should sup- 
pose one girl could draw from the cocoons, and finish 
perfectly, at least a quarter of a pound of silk a day, 
with the assistance of a small boy to turn the crank 
for her. We cannot pretend to describe the machine. 
It is about two feet wide, two and a half high, and 
probably three feet lung. It winds off and twists eight 
threads at a time; but they can be extended to any 
required number, so that ten, twenty, fifty or a hun- 
dred women may be employed at the same machine; 
but, any considerable enlargement of the machine, 
would require horse, water or steam power to work 
_it—probably a man might turn it for the employment 
of ten women, but not for more, 

The machine has been taken to Washington for 
exhibition to the members of congress, and probably 
to secure letters patent, but will be deposited in the 
Farmer office for public inspection, in a few days, 
when we shall be happy to shew it to those interest- 
ed. Although Mr. Hack intends to patent his valua- 
ble invention, it is merely for the purpose of securing 
the manufacture of the machines—it will add nothing 
to the cost of them to the public. The cost of a 
complete machine will not exceed sixty dollars, and 
the Editor is authorised to receive orders for them at 
that price. The workmanship is really beautiful, and 
of the highest finish—as creditable to Mr. Hack’s 


skill as a workman, as the invention is to his genius. | 


Mr. Hack had never seen a cocoon, when a gentle- 
man called on him to make something with which he 
could reel silk. He requested the gentleman to bring 
him some cocoons, and said he would try to make 
something to suit him. ‘The cocoons were brought, 
and he produced the above mentioned machine. This 
furnishes another evidence of the capability of Ame- 
rican genius to supply every thing that American ne- 
cessity or luxury may require. It is probable 
that this machine will supersede every other in use 
in silk manufacture—it certainly, we think, will 
render still more inexpedient the expenditure of forty 
thousand dollars by government for teaching a few 
young men to reel, and the importation of machinery 
for twisting silk. 





IMPROVEMENT OF Worn-ovuTt Lanps.—Will some 
of our correspondents, who have had experience in 
renovating worn-out lands, favour us with an account 
of their operations, with their results? In treating 
this subject, it is our desire to collect and embody all 
the practical information possible, being well aware 
that little dependence is to be placed upon the specu- 
lations of mere theory. We would particularly in- 
vite attention to the following points:—Ist. The na- 
ture of the soil which was the subject of improve- 
ment; whether high or low, sandy, gravelly, or clay; 
if gamdy, whether calcareous or silicious; if clayey, 
whether white, blue or red; and whether it contained 
any material portion of iron in any form. 2nd. The 
protess of improvement, whether by the addition of 
clay to sand, sand to clay, liming, the application of 
manures, and what kind, by fallowing, or grazing. 
Has the plan of sowing buckwheat on such lands, 
and ploughing in the green crop when in blossom, 
been tried, and if so with what success? It is be- 
lieved that two or three crops might be ploughed in 
in the course of the summer, and that two seasons of 
such management would effectually reclaim the most 
sterile soil. Has any good effect been produced by 
deep ploughing in worn-out soils? Some suppose 
that this of itself would render most barren soils 
fruitful, and that subsequent proper management 
would keep them so. We should particularly like 
to’have the result of the grazing system from those 
who have given it a fair trial in renovating land. It 
has been objected to by many good farmers, upon 


part of the fertilizing properties of the manure drop- 
om by cattle on pasture lands, is evaporated and 
ost to the soil, by exposure to the sun and weather. 
It would also be interesting to know the difference, 
if any, of effects produced by grazing cattle and 
sheep. We earnestly solicit from experienced far- 
mers such information on this subject as they may 
be able to give; and we hope no one will be deterred 
from furnishing it by inexperience in writing—give 
us the facts, we care not how plain and simple their 
dress, and we will take care of their proper appear- 
ance in our columns. 





Oxp Tu1nes.—The Editor of the American Far- 
mer acknowledges with gratitude, the receipt of a 
package of valuable old papers, on agricultural sub- 
jects, trom Dr. James Mease, of Philadelphia, which 
will be laid before the readers of the Farmer as occa- 
sion offers. 

The Editor has also received from a much respect- 
ed gentleman of this city, a volume of the ‘‘Transac- 
tions of the Philosophical Society of America,” from 
January 1769 to January 1771. It contains many 
very valuable articles on agricultural subjects, not- 
withstanding the present comparatively advanced 
state of American husbandry, besides some very curi- 
ous articles on other subjects to which our journal is 
devoted, and we shall make copious extracts from it 
hereafter. 


Prices Current in Boston, Feb. 9. 


Apples, new, bbl. 1.75 a 2.00. Beans, white, bushel 
-90 a 1.00. Beef, mess, bb]. 8.50 a 8.75; cargo No. 1, 
7.25 a 7.75; No. 2, 6.50 a 6.75. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .11 a.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a 8.; skim- 
med milk, $.a4. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st.6.50a 
6.62; Genesee,6.75 a 6.87; Rye, best, —-- a ——. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .72 a 15; Rye, .75 a .80; Barley.62a .69; Oats 
40 a 42. Hogs-Lard, istsortnew, lb. 9.004 10.00; Pork, 
clears bbl, 17 a 20; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 14.00; Cargo, 
No. 1..12.50a 13.50; Wool, Merino,full blood, washed, 
-60 a 62; do. do unwashed,.— a.—. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .65 .75; Merino, three fourths washed, 
.52@.58,do. half blood, .48 «4.50; do. quarter, 40 a 42. 
Native, washed .40a .42; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sart,-4 
50.a 53; do. 2d sort,.42 2-44; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 45 a 50. 


Prices Current in New York, Feb. 12. 
Beeswax, yellow 19221. Cotton, New Orleans .104 
a.114; Upland, .8#a .10; Alabama,.10a 11.. Colton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. 18 a 20; Flax 1244 16; Flax, Ame- 
rican, 72 3.—----Flaxseed, 7 bush. clean .13.00 a .13.25 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 6.50 a ——; Canal .6.75 a 7.00; 
Balt. Hwd. st. 6.50 a 6 624—; Rh’d. city mills 6.75 a 
country, 6.50a——; Alexand’a, 6.50a 6.62; Freder- 
icksburg 6.37 a—— —; Petersg. 6.37 a 6.50; Rye Flour, 
4.00a 4.12; Indian Meal. per bbj.3.874 a 4.00; per hhd. 
a.15.00. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.40 a 1.45; Vir. 
1.35 a 1.40; Rye, North, 75 a 76; Corn, Yel. Nor. .—a 
75; Barley. 78 279; Oats, South and North, .40 a .44; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 5. Beans, 7 bu. 7.09 a 8 CO. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.00; prime 5.50 a 6.25; 
cargo 4.50 a 5.00; Butter, N. York, 124.16; shipping, 
$all; Lard,84. a.94; Pork, mess bbl. 13.00 a 14.25; 
prime 9.75 a 10.50. 











SEEDS. 
Tue Svusscriper has in Store, for sale, Orchard 
Grass, Herds and Lucerne Seeps, and 50 bushels cf 
Crover Seep, of superior quality—and also a general 
assortment of the Messrs. Landreth’s GarDEN SEEDs, at 
wholesale and retail; all of last year’s growth. 
Likewise,—A general assortment of AcricuLToRAL 
ImpLeweyrts, as usual. He has for sale, the Messrs. 
Robbins’ celebrated Corn Pian1er, or Dritt, for dril- 
ling all Seeds that are capable of being drilled. Price. 
$10—including three Drills, or Droppers. 
J. S. EASTMAN. 

N. B. Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Bo.sous Roots, 
Frowears, &c. will be furnished from the Messrs. Lan- 
dreth’s Nursery, to order. Orders for Trees should 


be given early. J.S. E. 
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Battimore Marxert.+-The navigation continues ob 
structed by ice, and of course little business is doin 
Sales of Howard street and city mills flour have been 
made at quotations, and the last purchases of Howard 































street from wagons were at $5.624. What little req M 
wheat there is coming in by wagons readily sells for 
$1.20. The quotations for white wheat must be com) fri 
sidered nominal. Our highest rate for beef can only 
be obtained for that which is very superior. i 
Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 5.00; do, i 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.00, er 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 6.00a 8.00; fie 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow ang ab 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14.00 a 16.00.—Fine yellow, 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, ar 
3.00 a 4.00) Kentucky, 4.00 a$.00. Cuba 14.00, ch 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00.217.00. The inspection) 
of the week comprise 8 hhds. Ohio. _ je 
FLourn—best white wheat family, $6.50a7.00.. = 
super. Howard-street 5.75 a ——; city mills, 5.0, re 
a—--; Susquehanna, —a—; Corn Meat, bb]. 2.9 us 
Grain; red wheat, 1.20 a- ; White do. 1.25 a 1.39 wi 
Corn, white, —- a —-—- yellow — a—-—-new whiw) ly 
—a.—--ycllow — a —--Kyr, .— a .-—Oarts, .304 3}, ba 
Beans, 90a!.00-Peas, 50a 60-—CLovER SEED 5.25 a 5.51 wi 
Timotuy, 2.00 a 2.50—Orcnarp Grags, 1.25 a 1.50.) fre 
Herd’s,-- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 373 lb.— Bar ev, 6%) ed 
FLaxseep —— a1 .30-Corron Va. 94 a 104-Lou.11441%) le 
—Alab. 9a.11—-Tenn..9a.10—-N. Car..9 a. 10}-— be 


Upland 10 a 11---Wuisxey, hhds Ist p 274 a —-; in bbh 
294a 30—WoOoOL, common, unwashed, Ib. 15 a-16—— 
washed,.18 a.20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, ,% 
a .30--fall do. .30 4.35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 c--; Country, dew-rotted, 5. a.6c.- lb. water 
rotted,.6 a8c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna. No. 1, bbl, 
— a— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. ], 
7.00—Herrings. Susquehanna No.1, bb]. 4.00 a 4.25 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.374, a6.50--No. 2, 5.874 a6.00-No§ 
3.433 43.50; Bacon, hamsBalt.cured 10c.—Feathe 
34 a—-Plaster Paris,cargo price per ton, 4.25 4 4.3 
ground, 1.374 a—-bbl.-Iron, gray pigfor foundries 
ton 30.00 a ; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 
28.00; bar, Sus., per ton, 80.00 2$5.00.—Prime 
on the hoof, 5.00 46.25. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Lucky Hit Farm, near White Post, $ 
Mr. SMITH: Frederick Co., Va. Feb. 15, 1831. 
In a late number of the American Farmer, your 
friends are invited to aid you in a plan you have sug- 
ted for the improvement of our Agriculture. 
owever desirous one of them may be tv join in 
giving full vigour and efficacy to a scheme of such 
universal importance, he must nevertheless be satis- 
fied to signify his warm approbation of it, not being 
able to contribute any thing certain to its benefit. But 
as discussion, and a now and then idea somewhat 
changed or improved, has generally the effect of in- 
troducing an interest, and throwing light upon a sub- 
ject, 4 few suggestions may not be unacceptable. 
Every reflecting and intelligent man, devoid of un- 
reasonable prejudices, and not singing the song, of let 
us alone, let us alone, with a chorus, we are doing 
well enough, &c. will hail such a proposal with live- 
ly sensibility, hoist his colours, and set sail under the 
banner of your agricultural enterprise—at least he 
will wish it God speed, since he cannot withhold 
from it the possession of magnanimous desires, found- 
ed on rational plans of doing good, exempt from the 
least possible prospect of injuring one individual to 
benefit another. 

But, sir, do not be chagrined, or relax in the stea- 
dy, and persevering part you have to act, if you are 
not immediately seconded to the extent of your 
wishes or the merit of your plans; since the most 
illustrious examples, and the most practical men have 
been entirely unheeded on this very subject. More 
than 30 years since, Washington recommended the 
establishment of a board of agriculture, at the seat of 

ent,—in that city which we trust will be im- 
proved and protected for his great name’s sake—such 
an institution would have been a receptacle of know- 
ledge, and a fountain of science to the nation. Why 
has it not been established? Most especially, let the 

of: this republic, ask their best and most un- 
ing this solemn i 


, ng question—and 
another like unto it—why has the National Universi- 


ty been so long neglected; as all our institutions 
are dependent for their success on education? Shall 
it be attributed to the honest and consciencivus scru- 
of a few, or to the dependent, fearful, calculat- 
ing, and vacilating spirit of party so inimical to the 
interests of our liberal institutions, since the golden 
days of Washington? On his simple recommendation 
might this board have been safely established, with 
the numberless auxiliaries in the ‘states and counties: 
for he was a practical man throughout; on the soil— 
with the sword—and through the civil departments 
of government. Again on the soil; when he recom- 
mended the association of science with the labours of 
the husbandman—his advice was founded in law, 
truth, and liberality, consulting only the most disin- 
terested intelligence with a single eye to the prospe- 
tity of his country. The difficulties attending popv- 
lar meetings of farmers even for the bettering of their 
own profession will not perhaps be easily overcome; 
each one, supposes he is pursuing the right way, and 
is happy in the industrious prosecution of the pleas- 
ing variety of labvur ushered in by each revolving 
season; they may be assembled at an annual fair, as 
long as an interest, and novelty is kept up, through 
the zeal, and exertions of its officers; but ————— 
Hence, the propriety uf the establishment of Boards of 
Agriculture composed of the best materials to be col- 
lected—practical farmers, with but few exceptions, in 
favour of men of any profession, whose talents, litera- 
ture,and taste, would make such union reciprocally desi- 
rable. A board of the most intelligent farmers to hold 
periodical meetings in the county-town, of each 
county in the state, might in a short time introduce a 
train of usefulness scarcely to be anticipated prior to 
a fair experiment. Immediately, the experience of 
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12 or more gentlemen is brought together from dif- 
ferent quarters of a large extent of territory, as com- 
posed by one of our counties or districts, &c.; but not 
theirs alone, it would be their duty, and should be 
their pleasure, to contribute all the information to be 
collected in their different neighbourhoods from the 
varying practice of the best farmers. As a standing 
committee of agricultural judges, taking the term in 
its liberal and extended import, they would be of im- 
mense importance: for instance, it is well known 
how our communities are imposed upon by worthless 
machinery; this may be effectually prevented by the 
diligence, and intelligence of a board, in making it 
the interest of inventors to seek a recommendation 
from them, or suffer from an impartial exercise of 
their opinion—it must be obvious how great might be 
the saving to the community of time, money, &¢c.— 
and to scheming individuals by a little timely ad- 
vice from a body of the most discreet, responsible, 
and intelligent men tobe chosen in any district of 
country. 

Again, their opinions, with a little experience, would 
be found of importance in deciding on the merits of 
our domestic animals—those having the most inferior 
ones would be directed where to apply for better. 
Some in the possession of really good ones, but igno- 
rant of it, might have their eyes opened as to their 
own resources, and if any were disposed to boast of 
what they had not, or innocently deceiving them- 
selves, they would be better informed; the whole cha- 
racter of our stock-breeding might be changed by an 
effort to discriminate the good from the bad, in com- 
paring them in their various properties and uses; and 
there would be an evident advantage in those who 
excelled in receiving an advanced price for breeds to 
benefit those of their less fortunate neighbours, a cer- 
tain and mutual benefit would accrue. But we cannot 
dwell on this division of the subject, and there are 
many others, which it is hoped some well qualified 
examiner will shew the importance of. Neither can 
we leave it before expressing a belief that such insti- 
tutions would have a happy moral effect upon the 


bai our society; that the attention of the most 
and virtuous men of the land -weuld | 

drawn to the importance of considering not merely 
our physical resources and prosperity in the changes 
of substituting, orchards, vineyards, &c. &c., for the 
deteriorating influence of corn cultivation connected 
with distillation, but the co-operating progress of the 
mind, through popular and appropriate education, as a 
means of refining and netting to our rational use 
and enjoyment all those privileges and advantages for 
which we should be so eminently thankful to a kind 
Providence. ‘The preceding remarks having been ap- 
plied to county societies, a brief notice will be taken 
of a state board to be formed out of the minor ones, 
on the presumption that the great interest of the 
state is agricultural, and that legislative arrangements 
would be chiefly made by representations from such 
interest. The plan of a board to be sustained by the 
public purse, would be devised by the collected wis- 
dom of the commonwealth—it would require at least 
one salaried officer to attend to its concerns during the 
session of the legislature, consequently would require 
a moderate appropriation to carry it into effect, during 
which period, a board would have ample time to 
listen to the reading of the county reports, (such in- 
formation as would be conveyed through their repre- 
sentative,) and order such portion of them to be pub- 
lished in a volume, to be annually issued from the 
press. Query—would not the sale of so interesting 
a work, more than pay the expense of a board, &c. 
and not infringe on that precious treasure which our 
politicians guard with so much solicitude for the 

ple? Can it for a moment be doubted, that if volun- 
tary associations of our cleverest men in each county 
or district were to collect and send to the legislature, 
reports of their inquiries and labours by their repre- 





sentative, that its united voice would be in favour of 
combining these reports in a volume for the benefit of 





the state; would not each board be then amply remu- 
nerated in the receipt of the modes of farming, and a 
knowlege of the resources of ail parts of their state? 
A scheme of such usefulness would then originate 
with the people, and be carried into more thorough 
effect by their representative councils. But in order 
that county boards should be still more useful and 
efficient in their character, they must be of 
funds. Shall they not be emphatically deemed boards 
for Internal Improvemeyt? and if so, possess a just 
claim on the legislature, at least to unite with them 
in this general scheme of improvement, if they will 
not, as the state of New York has done, appropriate 
more than $50,000 to improve their agriculture 
through state societies. See what she has accomplish- 
ed by dismissing her prejudices, and squeamishness, 
and putting forth her energies. A board should hold 
an annual fair, and issue its premiums, &c. But I 
fear, Mr. Smith, we are neither old enough, wise 
enough, nor generous enough, to place the theory of 
our agriculture on the beautiful eminence you have 
viewed it from, in order to its practical perfection; 
for if indeed the pursuit of agriculture is not worthy 
of a special record, and the observations of science, 
and learning, it is inferior to all other professions. 
To enumerate the advantages of a state board of 
agriculture, would require an extended essay, whereas 
hints only are hére intended for others to take the 
advantage of. But why should not such regularly es- 
tablished institutions, be fostered by the bequests of 
friends, like all others? There are many whose incli- 
nations and tastég would lead them to acts of genero- 
sity there, whil® others would be neglected; and 
when we dispassignately consider that seven-eighths 
of mankind are eagaged in this occupation, which con- 
tributes more to private bliss and national prosperity 
than any other, through the agency of industrious, 
temperate, and its, some of the, essential 
pillars of rnment; is it wonderful to con- , 
ceive that insti properly established will here- 
after receive the support of the wealthy and wise in 


their living contributions and dying bequests? Alrea- 
dy has a however humble ap nag oee ied 
has . ; to improve breed 

eee whase confidence in that system which 


embraces the cultivation of every resource to be found 
above or below the surface: of our soil, has solicited 
the favour of each state board or society, to be per- 
mitted the honoured privilege of presenting each of 
them witha pair of a race of sheep, believed to be 
better calculated to suit the general demands of our 
population than any other breed amongst us, and re- 
ts that there are so few instituted to receive them. 
fa due portion of the talents of our public men 
were devoted to objects of reciprocal interchange and 
improvement, there would be less occasion for those 
sectional jealousies which not only embitter, but re- 
tard the general advancement of our common coun- 
try. Ihave thus, sir, clumsily gone through little 
more than a second edition of your own remarks, gave 
that I have not dared to descant on some of your 
most desirable plans, such as too many of our politi- 
cians would laugh to scorn. I mean experimental 
farms, professorships, &c. &c., it may be added, 
however, that they have been advocated by the theo- 
retic philosopher, as well as the sound practical man. 
State societies would contribute to the formation of 
that central institution recommended by Washington. 
Permit me, sir, before I bid you adieu, to take the 
liberty of suggesting a plan, which I really believe 


+ would add not a little to the interest and value of the 


American Farmer as a repusitory of agricultural in- 
formation. It is, that its Editor shall offer an annual 
premium for the best essay on some farming subject, 
to be proposed by him; at least one premium purely 
as an honorary reward for the exercise of talents, 
which may diffuse their influence from one end of our 
country to the other. 
I am, very respectfully, sir, your well wisher, 
Ricup. K. Meape. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Middlesex Society of Husband- 
men and Manufacturers, at their Annual Festival, 
Oct. 7, 1830. By Extsas Painney. Published 
at the request of the Society. 
(Concluded from page 370.) 

Major Wheeler of Framingham, a good practical 
farmer, has been more successful in his attempts at 
paring and burning. He has for three years obtained 
great crops of hay from peat meadows, managed in 
this way, with no other manure than the ashes pro- 
duced by the burning; the crop of the third year be- 
ing fully equal to that of either of the former years. 
The different results of these two experiments may 
have been occasioned by a deeper paring in the latter 
ihan in the former case. My neighbor pared with a 
hand machine, and was probably not so deep as that 
done by Mr. Wheeler, who used an instrument drawn 
by oxen. The deeper the paring, the greater, of 
course, will be the quantity of ashes from the burn- 
ing, and the more durable the effect. 

The objections to this practice, however, are, I 
apprehend, well founded. That there must be a very 
considerable loss of enriching animal and vegetable 
substances by the fire, cannot be doubted. While the 
stimulating power of the salts contained in the ashes 
continues to operate, the produce may give an abundant 
reward for the labor bestowed, but when this has sub- 
sided, it will be found that the soil has been robbed of 
some of its essential ingredients, having nothing left 
but a lifeless crust, covering a dead mass of inert 
matter beneath; and that fertility cannot be kept up, 
without frequent and expensive applications of ma- 
nure. 

The effect of covering meadows with sand or gra- 
vel, is better known, and its merits more generally 
tested. As this is not attended by a destruction of 
any of the valuable animal or vegetable matter, it 
may, for this reason alone, be preferable to paring and 
burning. But there are two very substantial objec- 
tions to this practice. In the first place, it is very 
expensive, and in the second place, it does not entire- 
ly exterminate the wild grasses, whieh will be con- 
tinually springing up, and rooting out the cultivated 
grasses, unless there be frequent and expensive top 
dressings, and as frequent sowing of grass seed. Be- 
sides, | have always found the produce of these gra- 
velled meadows to be of a coarse, ordinary quality, 
mixed with much of the rank herbage peculiar to 
wet grounds, far less nutritious than upland hay, and 
unsaleable in market, except at a reduced price. 

The late venerable and intelligent Col. Pickering, 
in an address to the Essex Agricultural Society, of 
which he was President from its first establishment, 
to near the close of his long and useful life, remarked, 
‘if meadows admit of being thoroughly drained, I 
would never carry on gravel or sand, absolutely bar- 
ren substances.” Thousands of dollars have been 
expended in this neighborhood in burying the rich soils 
of our low weadows, with these “absolutely barren 
substances.” The great expense, together with the 
ordinary quality of the produce from meadows co- 
vered with gravel, and the necessity of frequent and 
expensive top dressings, are tuo well known and too 
getrerally acknowledged, to require a statement of any 
farther objections to this practice. 

The third method, and now the most common, is 
ploughing and cultivating with fallow crops, for one 
or more years, after draining. according to the nature 
of the soil. This is decidedly preferable to either of 
the two last mentioned methods of managing wet 
meadow grounds. 

The Rev. Mr. Colman, of Salem and Lynn, a 
gentleman distinguished for his literary attainments, 
as well as for his rrr skill, has given some 
very useful, practical hints, upon this subject. 

«My meadow,” he says, “consistin 
and a quarter, is completely drained. 


of one acre 
t was plough- 





ed in the spring and planted, and promises to yield a 
good crop of potatoes. I design to plant it one year 
more, when I think all the sods and hillocks will be 
completely broken, and then lay it down to grass, 
confident of success, from the result of a similar ex- 
periment, made upon a piece, of about one fourth of 
an acre, which from being impassable and worthless, 
and filled with skunk cabbage and other noxious 
weeds, is now the hest piece of grass land on the 
place, and though drained and laid down after one 
summer’s fallow, with manure, and sowing only a 
few turnips, with hoeings sufficient to break the sods 
to pieces, and afterwards sowing with grass seed, and 


carefully rolled, has this year produced two abundant 


crops of hay!” ; 

In this experiment, Mr. Colman has omitted to 
state the quantity of manure that was used, and we 
are therefore unable to say how far his plan may with 
safety be adopted as an example by other farmers. 
My own experiments, in this way, have not been so 
successful. It may have been owing to a deficiency 
of manure, but I have attributed it rather to the loose 
and puffy condition in which the soil was left after 
fallowing and laying down to grass. My crop of hay 
was very small, and I believe the same cause, which 
had operated to prevent the growth of my corn, had 
also prevented the growth of the grasses, the texture 
of the soil being too loose, and the cavities conse- 
quently too large to be filled by their small roots. 
‘The sward or turf of peat meadows and swamps, is 
much more compact, and the parts much more finely 
divided, than the peaty and loose substance which 
lies under the sward, and the more it is ploughed the 
more it is likely to become mixed with the coarse and 
spongy subsoil. Any more ploughing or stirring, 
therefore, than is necessary to destroy the natural 
herbage, is, in my opinion, not only unnecessary, but 
highly injurious. Such a course, then, as would be 
most likely to effect these two objects, viz. to exter- 
minate the wild grasses and noxious weeds, and, at 
the same time, to preserve the natural compactness of 
the sward, I apprehend, will be found to be the most 
advantageous method of reclaiming these kinds of 
soil. " 

These objects, I am confident, are more sure of 
being attained by what is called bogging, which con- 
sists in turning over the sward, or turf, with a hoe or 
instrument made for the purpose, than by any other 
process. In the fall of 1826,I had the sward of 
about one acre of peat meadow, (the peat being from 
three to five feet deep,) turned over with a bog hoe; 
having first been completely drained. It was then 
rolled as hard as it could be, with a heavily loaded 
roller. A top dressing of six loads of loam and an 
equal quantity of compost, was then spread over the 
whole, the grays-seed then sowed, then bushed and 
rolled a second time. I have, for the three years 
past, taken from this ground, two large crops of ex- 
cellent hay, each year, the present year’s crop being 
larger than that of any former year. All the natural 
grass and coarse herbage, seem thoroughly extermi- 
nated, and a firm and compact surface formed, which 
will admit of cattle and wheels to pass over it, with- 
out apparent injury. No looseness of surface, no 
such barren spots, nor stinted grass, as were frequent- 
ly to be met within peat grounds which had been 
ploughed and planted. By this method the soil is 
not robbed of any of its nourishing properties;—all its 
valuable qualities are retained, and the loam spread 
upon the surface, filling the pores that might remain 
open, the fine roots of the cultivated grasses find 
means of penetrating the compact sod, and derive 
abundant food from the decomposing vegetable matter 
that was turned under. I have set this acre over 
with apple trees, placing the roots upon the surface 
and covering them with loam, and they are quite as 
thrifty, and promise as well as my best trees, planted 
in upland. Upon the whole, I am fully satisfied, 
that this is the best mode of reclaiming our wet 
meadow grounds, and with the instrument invented 





and used by Major Wheeler for paring, I believe it 
will be found to be the most Pra 
The soil with which we have most to do, and tp 
which I shall next invite your attention, is a thin, | 
gtavelly loam. The severe cropping, to which this! 
has been subjected, for a long series of years, and 
the neglect of means to enrich it, either by su pplying ; 
manure, or preserving those nutritive properties 
which it may have occasionally acquired by a tempo. 
rary rest from its labors, have so far divested it of the” 
essential qualities of a good soil,as tu render, ip 
many places, a total abandonment or a new mode of | 
culture absolutely necessary. 
I am aware of your surprise, when I caution far. 
mers against too great a use of the plough. That! 
ploughing excites to the immediate fertility of the | 
soil, will not be questioned; but this excitement, like | 
stimulating substances, tends to eventual exhaustion, | 





oe 


we 


unless adequate supplies of enriching matter be 
made. On duly considering the exposure to waste | 
of the animal and vegetable substances, contained in 
the soil, by frequently stirring and turning it up, you | 
will readily perceive that the plough, in the hands ot 
an unskilful farmer, may become an ‘instrument of | 
certain and speedy destruction.” Our hills and our 
plains were, at no distant period, covered with a/ 
deep, rich, vegetable mould, capable of producing 
abundant crops, without the aid of manure. What, 
but the incautious use of the plough, has reduced one 
to a hungry, gravelly knoll, and the other to nearly a 
barren waste, approaching fast to absolute sterility, 
Will not the same causes, which have changed the 
fruitful fields of some parts of Northern Africa and | 
Asia Minor into barren, uninhabitable sands, produce 
the same effects in our own country? Let the same 
course of husbandry be pursued, for two hundred 
years to come, that has been, for the century past, 
and it will require but a moderate share of wisdom, 
to foresee the event. Spring might, indeed, return, 
and the showers of heaven descend, but no longer to 
moisten the tender grass, or deck the fields in vernal 
beauty; for hungry sterility will have rooted up the 
last blade, and destruction, over the naked land, “ex- 
panded her raven wing.” 

Let the plough, then, the most important of all agri- 7 
cultural instruments, in the hands of a judicious farmer, | 
be used to preserve rather than to destroy the food, | 
which nature has so bountifully provided for the nov- | 
rishment of plants. Grounds, which are not entirely | 
destitute of vegetable matter, may, by proper man- 
agement, be made highly productive, without the aid | 
of manure. If the small portion of animal and vege- | 
table substances, which may be found upon our thin, | 
gravelly or sandy soils, be turned under by the | 
plough, and allowed to remain there, secure from the i 
wasting influence of winds and other causes, which 
excite the evaporation of their volatile properties, | 
there can be no doubt, that by repeating this process 
for a few years, our poorest lands may become essen- 
tially improved, and be made to produce crops, that | 
would richly compensate for the labor bestowed. 

The course usually pursued, cannot but be attended [ 
with a constant deterioration of the soil. A field of 
matted and bound out green sward, is broken up, not | 
turned over, in the spring. some days before planting, 
harrowed, then cross ploughed and harrowed again. 
By this stirring and throwing about the sods, by the 
plough and harrow, the roots and tops of the grass, 
and all the light, vegetable mould, are necessarily 
brought to the surface, and exposed to waste from the 
operation of sun and winds, and the poorer part of 
the soil, which should remain at the top to imbibe the 
enriching properties of the atmosphere, is, by the 
same cross ploughing and harrowing, thrown back 
into its cold and lifeless bed. ‘The next season, it is 
—— harrowed and cross ploughed again, and, if 
the first year’s crop were potatoes, and the owner 
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happen to be “book farmer” enough to know the im- 
portance uf a rotation of crops, he plants the second 
year with corn, and in order that evaporation and the 
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i ay have their perfect work, in depriving the 
wivand of the small siete of vegetable mould that 
remains, it is hauled into heaps about the corn, which, 
in this way, is left to find its nourishment in the 
naked valleys between the rows. Vhe third year, 
the field is ploughed, harrowed, cross ploughed and 
harrowed again, and sowed down with grain and 

rass seed, and then, instead of the roller, to break 
down the lumps, press in the small stones, and set 
the earth close to the seed, the bush harrow is ap- 
plied, which finishes the work, by leaving exposed 
much of the seed, and bringing to the surface many 
small stones, and the weeds and stubble of the former 

ears growth. If the field happen to be on a side 
hill, in addition to the above causes of wasting the 
better parts of the soil, will be its liability to be 
washed away by the rains, thereby to enrich his 
neighbor’s grounds, or increase the alluvial possessions 
of some more furtunate proprietor. : 

After such a course of husbandry, without having 
applied more than an ordinary quantity of manure, 
will any farmer pretend that the stock of vegetable 
nutriment in his field has been increased? Does not 
the impoverished condition of his fields rather con- 
vince him that at the end of his three years’ labor his 
soil has evidently become poorer and less productive, 
than it was at the beginning of his course? If, on 
examination, such should be his convictions, will not 
the provident farmer be in some measure alarmed at 
what he must see will be the certain eventual result, 
and be anxious to apply a remedy? h 

Upon a field of eight acres, now in my sion, 
a course similar to the one above described, had been 
pursued, to my knowledge, for more than forty years. 
At each successive ploughing, it had been manured, 
as well as grounds were generally manured by the 
neighboring farmers. ‘The soil was evidently be- 
coming poorer, and the crops diminishing. In 1822, 
when I commenced operations upon it, the soil was 
thin, and the crops of the first three years, it having 
been cultivated in the usual way, hardly paid the ex- 
pense of labor and manure, which had been bestowed. 
Good economy, then, would seem to require, that the 
field should either be abandoned, or that some mode 
of culture should be introduced, which should have 
the effect, either of increasing the crop or lessening 
the expense. 

In May, 1829,* the field having laid three years to 
grass, and the crop of hay so light as to be worth not 
more than the expense of making, with a view of 
ascertaining the quantity of vegetable matter upon 
the surface, I took a single foot square of — sward, 
and after separating the roots and tops of the grasses 
from the loam and vegetable mould, it was found on 
weighing to contain nine ounces of clear, vegetable 
substance, giving, at that rate, over twelve and a 
quarter tons to the acre. This convinced me of the 
importance of taking some course, by which this va- 
luable treasure might be turned to good account. 
That a great part of this mass of vegetable matter is 
exposed to useless waste, by the usual mode of 
ploughing, cross pluughing and harrowing, must be ob- 
vious to any one. In order, therefore, to secure this, 





* Most of the remarks in the writer’s account of his 
method of ploughing green sward, were published in 
1829, in the New England Farmer, in answer to some 
inquiries on the subject, made through the medium of 
that paper, over the signature of ‘*Dorchester.”—Af- 
ter making the experiment, and writing the account, a 
gentleman, to whom he showed the field and described 
the mode of culture, stated that the same method had 
been pursued by the late Mr. Lorain, of Pennsylvania; 
and in a few days after, kindly sent him Lorain’s ex- 
cellent treatise upon husbandry. He had not before 
examined this work. Mr. Lorain recommends turning 
over the green sward and planting on the furrow, but 
the following season he ploughed as usual, and, in no 
instance does he state, that he tried the method of 
raismg two crops of grain and stocking the ground 
down to grass, without disturbing the sod. 


as well as the light vegetable mould at and near the 

surface, which is liable to waste from the same causes, 

I had two acres of the green sward of this field turn- 

ed vver with the plough, as smoothly as possible. 

After removing the outside furrow slices into the cen- 

tre of the ploughland, and thereby effecting the dou- 

ble purpose of covering the vacant space in the mid- 

dle, and preventing ridges at the sides and ends, the 

field was rolled hard, with a loaded roller, by which 

the uneven parts of the furrow were pressed down 

and the whole made smvoth. It was then harrowed 

lengthwise the furrows, with a horse harrow, but so 
lightly as not to disturb the sod. ‘Twenty cart loads 
of compost manure, made by mixing two parts of 
laain or peat mud, with one of stable dung, were 
then spread upon each acre. It was then harrowed 

again, as before, and the poorer part of the soil, which 
had been turned up, and remained upon the surface, 
was thereby mixed with the compost manure.—Corn 
was then planted in drills upon the furrow, the 
rows being at the usual distance and parallel with 
the furrows. At hoeing time, the surface was stirred 
by running a light plough between the rows, but not 
so deep, at this or the subsequent hoeing, as to dis- 
turb the sod. What Mr. Lorain calls the “savage 
practice” of hilling up the corn, was cautiously 
avoided. As the season advanced, I carefully watch- 
ed the progress of my cornfield. In the early part 
of the season, it did not exhibit a very promising ap- 
pearance; but as soon as the roots had extended into 
the enriching matter beneath, and began to expand 
in the decomposing sward, which had now become 
mellow, and more minutely divided by the fermenta- 
tion of the confined vegetable substances beneath, 
than it possibly could have been by plough or hoe, 
the growth became vigorous, and the crop, in the 
opinion of those who examined the field not less than 
seventy bushels of corn to the acre. As soon as the 
corn was harvested, the stubble was loosened up by 
running a light horse plough lengthwise, through the 
rows, the surface then smoothed with a bush harrow, 
and one bushel of rye, with a sufficient quantity of 
herd’s grass and red top seed, to the acre, was then 
sowed, the ground again harrowed and -rolled....’Che | 
erop of rye was harvested in July following, and the 
two acres yielded sixty-nine and a half bushels of 
excellent grain, and over five tons of straw. The 
grass seed, sowed with the rye, took well, and the 
present season I mowed, what those who secured the 
crop, judged to be two anda half tons of the very 
best of hay from each acre.* 

Thus, with one ploughing, with the aid of twenty 
cart loads of compost manure to the acre, I have ob- 
tained two crops of grain and stocked the land down 
to grass. 

he soil upon which this experiment was made 
was a thin loam upon a gravelly subsoil, and after 


stating the fact, that it had before, in the usual mode | P 


of culture, yielded but about forty bushels of corn to 
the acre, and less than half that quantity of rye or 
barley, and, with the exception of the first year after 
laying down to grass, a crop of hay that but little 
more than paid the labor of making, the beneficial 
effects of this mode of ploughing green sward, would 
seem to be established beyond a doubt. Other parts 
of the same field have been ploughed and managed 





*The writer’s first experiment in this method of 
managing sward land was made upon a piece of worn 
out pasture land in 1826. In the month of August the 
sward was turned over as flat as the condition of the 
land would allow. It was then rolled and harrowed, 
the same way with the furrows, and buckwheat, with 
herd’s grass and red top seed sowed upon the furrow, 
without the use of any manure. The crop of buck- 
wheat was pretty good. In the spring following, the 
grass looked so promising it was reserved for mowing, 
and yielded a very good crop of excellent clean hay, 
and as pasture land has afforded more than double the 
feed for cattle that it did before ploughing. The field 








in the same way, and promise results equally grati- 
fying. The valuable ends attained by this mode of 
culture, it will be readily seen, are a saving of more 
than half the labor,a doubling of the produce, a re- 
taining of much of the enriching matter found upon 
the surface, which by the usual mode of ploughing 
and cross ploughing is dissipated and given to the 
winds; oad add to these advantages, what every far- 
mer should consider of most importance, a certain 
and permanent improvement of the soil. - 
The light soils of the level and smooth plains 
which may be found in this vicinity, and in some 
other parts of the county, ate peculiarly well adapt- 
ed, and would unquestionably be greatly benefited by 
this mode of culture. An experiment upon one or 
two acres of this soil, could be made’ with but little 
risk to the owner. In the month of August or early 
in September, if the ground is to be sowed with win- 
ter rye, let the sward be turned over with the plough 
as flat as possible, and after removing the outside fur- 
row slices into the vacant space in the middle of the 
loughland, let it be rolled hard and then harroWed 
engthwise the furrows, but so light as not to disturb 
the sward, and then sowed with rye, and herd’s grass 
or red top seed, and after this, harrow and roll again. 
In the following spring, as early as the season will 
allow, sow on a liberal supply of clover seed,* and 
roll the land again. This will promote the growth 
of the rye, by setting the earth close about the roots, 
and will sufficiently bury the clover seed. In the 
next August or September, plough again and sow as 
before, taking care to let the ploughing be 2a little 
deeper than at first, so as to bring to the surface a 
portion of the poorer subsoil. If a top dressing of 
compost manureft can be afforded at each ploughing, 
the increased produce would, no doubt, be fully suf- 
ficient to remunerate the expense; but without any 
manure, a few years’ cultivation of these barren 
plains, on this plan, must inevitably result in a great 
improvement of the soil, and a consequent increase of 
crops. As the experiment cannot be a very hazar- 
dous one, on the score of expense, it may be worth 
trying. The depth of the ploughing must ~ 
on circumsta such as the natural depth of the 
Soil, and the qtiantity of manure to be applied. It 
would be absurd to attempt to prescribe rules on this 
subject. We might as well give rules for the stre 
of our teams, or the size of our ploughs, which must 
depend on the purposes they are intended to subserve.’ 
An important subject of consideration in this sys- 
tem, is the manner in which manure should be ap- 
plied. If fresh stable dung or long muck, as it is 
usually called, is to be used, it should be spread upon 
the surface and turned under the sward. No fears 
need be entertained that by thus turning it under, 





* Southern clover seed will be found to be decidedly 
referable to northern, for this purpose, inasmuch as 
it matures earlier, and will give a greater quantity of 
vegetable matter to be turned in at the next ploughing. 
It also makes better fodder for cattle or horses, the 
stalks being finer than those of northern clover. 


+ Ten cart loads of compost manure will furnish a 
pretty good top dressing for an acre, and every farmer, 
who keeps but a small number of cattle and hogs, may 
at this rate, provide himself with a sufficiency for a 
number of acres. His stable manure that is inclined 
to a that from the horse stable, should 
be mixed with at least double the quantity of loam or 
meadow mud, as fast as it is thrown out, to imbibe’ its: 
nutritious properties and prevent their escape byfer- 
mentation—or it should be thrown directly inte the 
hogsty, where it may be keptin so compact a condi- 
tion, as to prevent fermentation. Every hog kept ty 
a farmer, should be required to prepare loads o 
compost manure in the course of a year, which he 
will cheerfully do, if the owner will provide him with 
materials, such as loam, peat or y mud, leaves 
from the forests; &c. The vault of the privy; 
the waste water from his sink, and even his hen roost 
and dove house, may, wii t, be 





was harrowed and rolled after sowing. 


ith proper managemen 
made to supply valuable waditivos to his compost heap, 
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the crop will lose the benefit of it. The enriching 
volatile matters that are, thrown off by the fermenta- 
tion, necessarily ascend and will be lodged in the su- 
perincumbent soil, and such parts, as are soluble in 
water, will never descend below the reach of the 
penetrating roots of grain or grass.—It is contrary to 
the principles of sound philosophy, and the known 
laws of gravitation, that a lighter body should settle 
beneath and displace une that is heavier. Our ma- 
nure heaps have,in sume instances, been annually 
deposited in the saiie spot for half a century, and yet 
in no instance has the gravelly soi] beneath, been 
found to be enriched to the depth of six inches. An 
ingenious farmer* of Surry, in the state of Maine, I 
have been informed, satisfied himself on this subject, 
by an experiment. made by placing a few inches of 
earth ina vessel, having a hole in the bottom, and 
then covering the earth with manure and pouring on 
water until it had exhausted the manure of its en- 
riching matter, and it was found to pass off at the 
opening in the bottom of the vessel, perfectly filtrat- 
ed, and cleared of any coloring or substance, which 
it imbibed in passing through the manure. 

The fertilizing properties of the manure may be 
wasted by the improvident hand of man, but it is. 
kindly provided, by an unalterable law of nature, 
that they never can be lost by causes beyond his con- 
trol. 

Instead of putting on fresh manure from the stable, 
and ploughing it under the sward, I have thought it 
mure economical to mix it with about twice the quan- 
tity of swamp or peat mud, and as soon as the coarse 
fibre is sufficiently broken down and rotted, to spread 
it on the inverted sward, and mix it well with the 
poorer earth that has been turned up. 

It may be said that many of our fields are too 
rough and too full of stones, to admit of their being 
turned over smooth enough to allow the scythe to 
follow the plough. A remedy for shis difficulty is 
within the reach of every man of ordinary health. 
But this, it may be replied, would be attended with 
expense; and so the farmer will continue from year 
to year, to work among stones, which have borne the 
marks of the plongh and harrow for Aalf a century, 
when they might be removed with much less labor 
than would be saved by adopting the system that I 
have suggested. 

The mistaken notion is too prevalent among far- 
mers, that no experimental operations can be made, 
no change of system introduced, without burdensome 
expense. It is true, that the wealth of the opulent 
has done much, but mental research and a spirit of 
inquiry, accompanied by the personal inspection and 
persevering efforts of the practical farmer have done 
much more, to increase the produce and improve the 
condition of our farms. 

This ie most forcibly illustrated by Pliny the el- 
der— 

“Furius Cresinus, an emancipated Roman slave, 
having obtained from his very small estate, much 
larger crops than his more wealthy neighbors from 
their vast domains, they become so envious, that they 
a him with employing enchantment, to attract 
into his grounds, the produce of their fields. Havin 
been summoned by Spurius Albinus, and being fearfu 
of condemnation, he introduced into the forum, as the 
tribes prepared to vote, his robust and well clad fa- 
mily, 9 his agricultural implements, his heavy 
mattocks, his ingeniously constructed ploughs, and 
his well fed oxen, and then exclaimed—behold! Ro- 
man citizens, my magic; bat I am still unable to show 
you, or bring into the market place, my studies, my 
constant vigilance, my fatiguing labours.—Scarcely 
had he concluded, when he was absolved by public 
a yy 4 a 

tis in enterprise, study, unremitting study, vigi- 
lance and industry, more than in anes, tat. Os 


me 





' * Mr. Jarvis, 





mystery of great crops and successful husbandry con- 
sists. 

Is it not too common a practice, among our farmers, 
to consider that when harvesting is over, the labors 
of the year have ended? After the six months of 
seedtime and harvest have pa:sed away, instead of 
employing himself and his team, in removing the 
stones from his fields intended for the plough, and 
clearing the unsightly bogs and bushes from his low 
meadow grounds, and converting them into verdant 
lawns and fruitful fields, his carts and other imple- 
ments of husbandry are laid aside, his oxen tied up 
to meaduw hay, and the owner, whose dread of the 
expense, sits like an incubus, upon every effort to- 
ward improvement, confining his winter’s operations 
to the wood pile and hay mow. 

The wholesome admonition of wisdom, may well 
be addressed to. such farmers, “he that will not 
plough, by reason of the cold, shall beg in harvest, 
and have nothing.” 


(From the Virginian.) 
MANAGEMENT OF GULLIES. 


Our fields are full of gullies; yet nobody seems to 
care. "Tis true, that some few persons attempt to 
stop them, but it has been very seldom that I have 
seen one filled, or permanently stopped from washing. 

Some persons make a stone wall across a gully, 
which, although they may stop some earth, yet they 
answer no good purpose; for in falling over the dams, 
the water cuts up the earth, and the gully continues 
to wash, until the earth becomes level with the dam; 
and although the dams may stand ten or twenty 
years, yet when they are removed the gully will 
again wash, as a portion thereof is yet a dead clay. 

Again, I have seen stakes and wattlings across gul- 
lies, which are no better, if as good, as stone. 

By spreading manure and ploughing deep a small 
gully may be stopped; but a gully of magnitude can- 
not be stopped without brush. ‘I'he brush should be 
large, (in fact a small tree is best in a large gully;) 
the lap should be turned upward the gully, and the 
limbs which may be elevated should be cut down. An 
evergreen of the resinous species is always preferable, 
as such contains the greatest quantity of nutritive mat- 
ter, and will the better hold the drifted earth and 
floating matter; but if such cannot be had, then oak or 
any other will answer. 

After, by this and other means, a gully has been 
made rich, plough it down, plough it deep and culti- 
vate horizontally, and it is safe; for to keep land from 
washing it is necessary, and all that is necessary, to 
spread the proper manures and plough deep, so that 
rains may sink as fast as they fall. 

‘The great misfortunes attending gullied lands are, 
Ist, they have not the capacity of clothing themselves, 
even when out of cultivation, and therefore they wash 
the deeper at every rain; 2nd, not only so much sur- 
face is lost as is contained in the gully, but a turn 
row must be had on either side; 3d, the dead clay 
therefrom is deposited in better ground, to its damage; 
and other misfurtunes of minor consideration might be 
enumerated. Z. Daummonp. 

January 1, 1831. 


Mr. Wm. Chase, of Somerset, has a cow which 
has given, daily, on an arerage during the past sea- 
son, twenty quarts of milk. Nearly fourteen pounds 
of butter were made weekly from the cream, for ten 
weeks.—JV. E. Farmer. 


A Hog was brought last week to the Fanueil Hall 
market, raised by captain John King of Medford, 30 
months old, weighing 726 pounds, said by good judges 


to excel in smallness of bone and clearness of pork,’ 


any ever seen here. It was sold at auction for 74 cts. 
per pound, purchased by Mr. Wheeler for his provi- 


sion store in Green street —V. E. Farmer. 


,in contemplation to have entered immediately upon’ 
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CULTURE OF THE VINE. as | 

Mr. Situ: Lin. Bot. Garden, Feb. 16, 1881. not 

Dear Sir, —The last year, when engaged in pub ™ 

lishing the ‘Treatise on the Vine, | was favored vith ber 

the annexed highly interesting communication from) °° ' 

Dr. J. C. S. Monkur, Corresponding Secretary of | be 
the Maryland Society for promoting the Vine cultura,  . 

Anticipating, at that period, the prompt publication of| 4 

the second volume of the Treatise, I had determined | aft 

to incorporate it therewith; but that having been some.|  P 

what deferred, I am unwilling that a communication) = ° 

so useful and interesting should be longer withheld | o 


from the public, and I therefore, by permission of the 18 
writer, transmit it to you for insertion in the columns 


of the American Farmer. p lw 
With the highest respect, for 

Ww. Rosert Prince. | ' p 

Wm. R. Prince, Esa. Baltimore, March 5, 1830, i T 
Dear Sir,—I received, yesterday, your very ac-| 8 
ceptable favor of the"27th of February. You ask for| th 
any information as to the success of the society for | _— ‘fa 


promoting the culture of the Vine; the notice of any | e 
new seedling vines, and any new discoveries, &c. | | 

enter upun the performance of your request with con- r ne 
siderable pleasure; but from the infant state of the so- 
ciety, not a great deal of information can be as yet ex- 
pected. 

For the views and wishes of this association, per 
mit me to refer you to the address of the committee on | 
behalf of the board of directors, which will be found in | 
the 5th number, 11th vol. of the American Farmer. 
We obtained an act of incorporation at the session of 
the Legislature for 1828-’29, under the name of the 
“Maryland Society for promoting the culture of the 
Vine,” with a capital of $3,000, and the privilege of 
increasingit to ¢12,000. The price of each share is 
fixed at $10; two-thirds have been subscribed for, and 
the remainder may be disposed of at pleasure. It was, 


maereaa=wPooenkc ss 


systematic course of experimental cultivation, had 
we been able to procure on advantageous terms a suit- 
able piece of land for the purpose; but not having it in 
our power to accomplish, in time, this intention, we 
have postponed until the beginning of the ensuing 
fall the execution of our plan. | 
Although, not having collectively achieved any | 
purposes, our individual efforts have, and are now, | 
zealously and incessantly applied to the introduction | 
and cultivation, to the collection and dissemination of 
all possible information upon this interesting and im- 
portant subject. Our exertions have not been entirely 
in vain. ‘There are near the city of Baltimore, three 
vineyards in progressive operation, of three to ten 
acres, and smaller ones, which are owned by, and 
under the superintendence of, the individual members 
of this society. From information received, others 
are in a state of nee and forwardness in many 
of the counties of this state; and from the increasing 
importance and attention now bestowing upon the 
neral culture of the vine, we may, in the course of 
ue time, expect much additional and valuable light 
upon this most pleasing portion of horticulture. Many, 
both foreign and native seedling vines, are under out 
individual care; but from the short time of our opera- 
tions, no determinate and satisfactory results can be 
given. The native seeds that were politely present- 
ed us by John S. Skinner, esq., have been distributed 
to the different counties in this state, and in some 
parts of Virginia, and from the intelligence given us, 
the greater part havesucceeded. Of those imported and 
distributed in 1825, by Mr. Bosley of this city, many 
have lived, but two only, to our knowledge, have pro- 
duced fruit. These appear to bear the ‘igor of our 
seasons, and will, it is hi ny probable, become a valu- 
able acquisition to our list of foreign table grapes. 
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There are other valuable and fine seedling vines 
from foreign seed in this city; the histories and charac- 
ters of which we intend to obtain at as early a period 
as possible for publication. As to discoveries, we have 
not as yet been fortunate in finding any particularly 
interesting or valuable; however, as there are 2 num- 
ber of experiments now making, it is likely we may 
be successful in their aceomplishment, if so, they will 
be immediately communicated. ; 

Whilst upon this subject, I shall claim your atten- 
tion tu the history and character of a vine much sought 
after and greatly admired in this city; which, from its 

uliar character, I have not seen described in an 
work that has come under my notice. It is the Su 
tana. This vine was first brought to Baltimore in 
1820 by captain Dickerson, from Smyrna, for Doctor 
William H. Clendinen of this city. It is extremely 
luxuriant and vigorous; the wood of last year from 
four year old vines, measures two inches and a quar- 
ter in circumference, somewhat flattened, of a dark 
straw color, marked with minute dots of a darkish red. 
The like appearances are also observable upon the 
sunny side of the fruit on the shouldered portions of 
the cluster, and upon many of the leaves after their 
fall in the autumn. ‘The leaves are large, of a lively 
reen hue and delicate texture, simple, with irregu- 
ly indented edges; the petiole moderately long and 
nearly cylindrical. At the fall they assume a pale 
yellow color, and are frequently speckled with dark- 
ish red. ‘The clusters are large, long, shouldered, 
oftentimes arriving to two pounds and an half, but 
usually from eight to twelve and sixteen ounces; the 
berries thick set and covered with a delicate down, 
oval, and of a white color, weighing from ten to forty 
and fifty grains; the skin thin, flesh delicate and melt- 
ing; the seeds pulpous and transparent, and it may 
with some propriety be said to be seedless, from their 
very soft. condition, as they are not observable in eat- 
ing; however, if the berries be dried, they are the 
size and firmness of the seed of the flax, and of a 
darkish ‘red color. 

It ripens with me from the 18th to 25th of August, 
well. 
every berry of the former situation of the pistil, dis-’ 
tinguishes it from every other kind that has come to 
my notice, and with the peculiar delicate and rich ap- 
pearance of the cluster, we can have no difficulty, 
after having once seen it, to know it from every other 
variety of the grape. I have had it in culture for 
six years, and find it hardy, a moderate bearer, never 
more than two clusters from one bud, and will not 
bear close pruning. — 

Take it upon the whole, I should place it inferior 
to none in richness and delicacy for the table, except- 
ing those of the Muscat variety. It has been sup- 
posed by some that the Sultana might, perhaps, be 
the same as the “White Corinth,” described by M. 
T. De Bernaud, and the “White seedless Corinth” in 
your Treatise on Horticulture. But upon examina- 
tion, Iam persuaded that there exists very distin- 
guishable differences. The cluster of the “White 
Corinth” of Bernaud is middling thick, short, crowded, 
and thick set with very round berries. This 
description does not accord with my observations upon 

ana. Its raceme is long, two and three 
winged; frequently 1 have had them on the same vine, 
trained on the arbour principle, five years old, and 
two from the same bud eight and ten inches long. 
There is another difference, the berries of the “Co- 
rinth” are very small and round, whilst those of the 
Sultana are most generally twenty to forty grains in 
weight, of an oval figure. It is true, there is an agree- 
ment in the nature of their seed, both being what are 
now termed seedless; yet their other differences are 
such as to satisfy me they are grapes of separate va- 
rieties. The “White seedless Corinth” in your col- 
lection, and according to your description, is the 
smallest gra a ever _ seately ate. 
seedless; the bunch , winged, form- 
ed. The same discriminative doce my exist to 


prove it not to be the Sultana. In the first place, they 
differ in the form of the berry, and also must differ 
materially in the size of the fruit. I believe the 
White Corinth of De Bernaud, and the White seed- 
less Corinth in your collection, to be one and the same 
variety. I sent you last spring cuttings of the Sul- 
tana; and from an iaspection and comparison of the 
wood with that of the “‘ White seedless Corinth,” you 
may be enabled to decide if they be of the same kind 
of grapes. I would feel indebted to you if you could 
satisfy me upon the result of your investigation. 

Allow me, dear sir, to give you the warmest thanks, 
in my own name, and that of our society, for your 
kind offer to present us @ith vines this year, and with 
the sincerest esteem and most grateful acknowledg- 
ment, I remain, Yours, very respectfully, 

, Joun C.S. Monxur, M.D. 
C. S. Maryland Society, §c. 


(From the Pensacola-Gazette.) 
LIVE OAK PLANTATIONS. 


We perceive from several paragraphs in distant pa- 
pers, the impression is pretty general, that the Live 
Oak on the plantation opposite this city, is reared from 
the acorn. ‘I’his, however, is not the fact. The trees 
are the natural product of the soil, and the planting of 
acorns is wholly unnecessary. The labor expended 
on them has been little else than removing other trees, 
selecting, pruning,. and thinning live oaks, and in 
making avenues to prevent damage from fires. 

This species of oak is abundant along the sound of 
St. Rosa, and Choctawhatchie bay, but is generally so 
thickly set as to prevent a rapid growth; while the 
thickets themselves invite destructive fires at inter- 
vals ot a few years. ‘I’he report of the surveyors of 
Live Oak show, that several millions of these trees 
exist along the waters of the bay and sound, which 
eame within their instructions, while countless num- 
bers may be found less than six inches in diameter. 

_ Great efforts have been made to throw ridicule over 
the experiments made at this plantation; but if it be 


The conspicuous remains on.j@ot wholly abandoned to the fires, we hazard nothing 


ia the prediction, that in ten years from this date go- 
vernment will be fully convinced of its yalue, and ex- 
tend the improvements on a large scale. It has been 
the misfortune of all valuable improvements to en- 
counter at first serious opposition. When it was pro- 
in England to charter a company to construct 
the first turnpike road from London to the interior, 
Parliament was assailed by numerous remonstrances, 
of whole classes, who could see nothing but mischief 
in the measure. We remember how much opposition 
and ridicule the great New York Canal encountered, 
and even respectable talents were employed to write 
it down. At a more recent date, rail-roads have come 
in for their due share of opposition and diseourage- 
ment. Yet these improvements, once so much abused, 
have now conquered prejudice itself, and fairly won 
public favor. ‘Thus it will be with the Live Oak 
plantations. It requires nothing but observation and 
candor to convince any man, that Live Oak wants but 
space and immunity from fire to ensure a rapid growth, 
and the greatest perfection. ' 
“Aye,” says the objector, ‘but the land is an arid 
sand bank, that cannot sprout peas.” Pray, sir, is 
there not such a thing as extravagance in description, 
and may not the soil thus described be fairly classed 
with a better order, or at Jeast a great part of it? Is 
it not known to you, that a sandy soil is the most favo- 
rable to the production of this timber. That when found 
,0n rich river bottoms, which is ‘‘few and far between,” 
it is there a less valuable timber than that growing on 
a sandy soil, and near the salt water? - Is it not 
usible, that nature knows quite as well where to place 
her timber to the best advantage of each kind, as a 
theorist without observation? 
"A sandy soil is the most favorable to the growth of 
the Live Oak; let a few facts be adduced to prove 
this assertion. 





Where can be shown a more sandy soi) than at Ba- 
rancas and its neighborhood, and where is seen finer 
live oak trees, both of the larger and smaller classes? 
Where can a mote sandy plain be seen than the Mil- 
ler tract at Florida town, and where are finer Live 
Oak trees of equal age? This tract was grabbed and 
planted with corn in 1820 by Major George Bowie, 
and since then a growth of Live Oak has sprung up 
there, and many of the trees are already over a foot in 
diameter. The same rapid growth of this timber may 
be seen at Dr. Shackleford’s place, about a mile north 
of Pensacola. It is a general fact in this neighbor- 
hood, that old fields, (pine land all,) are the favorite 
spots for Live Oak. In fine, where is a more sandy 
coast generally, than that between Apalachicola and 
Mobile? and yet in no part of the country can larger 
or finer Live Oak be found than on this coast. yo 
this timber be carefully preserved—let the millions of 
young trees have space to grow, and protection from 
fires, and our navy yard will ever find an ample sup- 
ply on her own.inland waters;—yea, a ship load may 
be spared annually for a more northern depot. 





(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
SWEET POTATO. 


The Sweet Potato, or Carolina Potato, as often 
called, may, and will, become an article of profit, in 
the region.of the Genesee Farmer. It is cultivated 
with very little more trouble than the common pato- 
to, in my garden, and gives nearly as good a yield. 
Perhaps bc do cultivate it already—if you do not, 
try it. I plant a few, say a dozen well grown pota- 
toes, early in aor and from them get plants enough 
for 50 to 100 hills, enough for my family. Dig a hole 
in the soil of the garden two feet deep, and three or 
four feet square, or round. Fill this with fresh horse 
dung, from out of doors, well wetted, and cover it 
three inches with soil. 

When warmed, by heat or fermentation, plant the 
potatoes two inches under the surface, which I leave 
open to the weather. The growth will then be stim- 

ted by thedmternal heat, and vegetated by the ex- 
ternal, so as to give you plants for transplanting, by 
the time the seagon is sufficiently advanced. I make 
the hills, before transplanting, 12 to 18 inches high, 
3 or 4 feet apart each way. When the plants have 
3 or 4 or 6 leaves, nipoff the root adhering to the 
tato, with the thumb and finger nail, having thousands 
of fibrous roots, and set these, 1, 2, or 3 in each hill. 
They may be thus set any time of the day, and will 
require no watering. Keep them clear of weeds. If 
more plants are wanted, replace the potato, which will 
soon throw out a new set of plants. 

The white are the earliest, and the best for our cli- 
mate; then the yellow, and the red. A light, dry, 
sandy soil is considered best for them, but they grow 
well in q light mould, or loam, if dry and warm. — I 
have no doubt they will become a table crop, even 
for feeding stock, in your country, Mine were plant- 
ed, last year, in the bed, early in April; in the hills, 
by the middle of May; and ripened in August, and, to - 
middle of September. The largest were from 8 to 12 
inches in length, 6 to 8 in circumference, and very lit- 
tle, if any, inferior, in richness, to the best from the 
southern states. H. G. 8. 

Jan. 29, 1831. 


(From the Genesee Farmer.) ‘ 

HORTIGULTURAL EXPERIMENT. 
Messrs. Editors —I wish to communicate to. the 
public, through your » the result of an Horticul- 
tural experiment, which | trust may be new to some 
of your readers. In the spring of 1829, | foand in my 


fruit garden that the mi girdled two of my you 
plum ten, taking i S bark near the ground 
about four or five inches A of my 


tance observed to me, that the trees might be 





ated by splicing in pieces of bark, eo as to connect the 
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roots with the tops, and = me directions for doing 
it. Being unwilling to lose my trees, I proceeded by 
taking some pieces of limbs of the same tree, corres- 
ponding in length to the width from which the bark 
had been removed, and having split them, I fitted 
them to the bodies, (which were about an inch and a 
half in diameter,) by flattening them, and cutting 
square in at the ends, so as to make good joints where 
the bark was sound—tied them fast with strings, and 
hilled the dirt over them. ‘The result was, the pieces 
united at both ends, and the trees have continued to 
grow, as though no accident had befallen them, and 
now bid fair to produce fruit the next season. I have 
since tried the experiment upon an apple tree with 
equal success. As similar accidents happen to trees, 
from mice, rabbits, calves, and sheep, I can recom- 
mend the process of splicing, as by it, trees so injured, 
may be saved. S. Crarx. 
Greece, Feb. |, 1831. 











RURAL ECONOMY. 


(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
THE BEE. 

Messrs. Editors,—I have observed that recently 
much has been published in various Horticultural 
Journals, on the habits of the honey bee. A know- 
ledge of their history, economy, and mode of working, 
is extremely interesting, and the subject derives ad- 
ditional interest from the following fact, which came 
to me from an authentic source a short time since; and 
having never seen it in print, I send the statement for 
publication in your interesting Genesee Farmer, which, 
by the by, should be in the hands of every practical 
farmer in the Genesee country, who, from the hints 
and experience of others, would save more than ten 
times the cost of the paper in the course of the year. 
But to the subject: 

A few years since, a farmer removed from this 

-county to one of the northern counties of the state of 
Ohio; his remove was in the winter, and he took, with 
his other moveables, a hive of bees; and at the end of 
his journey he located in an old log house, and, for 
the want of a better place, he put his swarm of bees 
into the garret, where they remained till spring. 

Among the many cares of a remove into the wil- 
derness, he forgot his bees, and neglected to place 
them out of doors, as is the custom; but with the re- 
turn of spring, and the opening of the wild flowers of 
the wilderness, they did not forget their duty, but 
«gathered honey every day from every opening flow- 
er,” until the hive was full to overflowing. They 
found abundant passage between the logs of the house. 
When the hive was full, instead of swarming and go- 
ing off, they merely removed a few feet from the old 
hive, attached themselves to a log in the same room, 
and went to work; others attached themselves to the 
outside of the hive, and continued their opérations in 
open view in this manner for several years. When 
the family wanted honey, they went into the room 
and broke off what comb they required without moles- 
tation. Having abundant room in the garret, they 
never left it in swarms. It is probable that the room 
was nearly dark, but of this I am not informed. From 
this circumstance the inhabitants, when they build 
their houses, finish off a small tight room, in the gar- 
ret, or other convenient part of the house, exclusively 
for the bees, with timbers or braces to which they can 
attach the comb, having a tight door to the room to 
exclude mice, &c., and [ understand they are not mo- 
lested by the bee moth or miller. I could much en- 
large upon this subject, but time does not permit, and 
it is quite sufficient fora practical man to improve the 
hint. I am, respectfully, yours, 0. W 


REQUISITES. 
There are five requisites for a pro:essed drunkard: — 
A face of brass—nerves of steel—lungs of leather— 
heartof stone, and an incombustible liver. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


CUBA TOBACCO—FLORIDA LAND. 
Mr. Smitu. Baltimore Post Office, Feb. 18, 1831. 

Sir,—As some evidence of the lively interest 
which [ shall never cease to feel in the prosperity 
of American husbandry and horticulture, and of the 
first regular Journal established ;for their benefit; [ 
send you fur preservation in the American Farmer, 
the accompanying communication from Mr. Shaler, 
our very enlightened and public spirited consul at 
Havana, and another interesting one from J. S. 
Smith, Esq. Mr. Shaler is, you know, the author of 
the valuable notes on Algiers, which are said to have 
constituted for the French, one of their most efficient 
guides on their late successful expedition against 
that strong hold of piratical outlaws. In these, which 
are two cases of thousands of similar character which 
fell under my notice whilst conducting the American 
Farmer, you behold an evidence of the spirit which 
may be diffused and the estimable exchanges of sen- 
timent and of productions which may be effected by 
the influence of a solitary journal, which it was then, 
conducted with ordinary talents, yet with steadiness 
and zeal for the improvement of one great branch of 
national industry. 

Here you see two gentlemen collecting simultane- 
ously, and without any inducement, but the hope of 
benefiting American agriculture and horticulture, va- 
luable and rare productions growing in regions many 
thousand miles distant from each other. Were it 
practicable to make a list of the various seeds, vege- 
tables, fruits, fowls, animals, machines, specimens of 
new manufactures, &c. which have been sent or 
brought from various parts of the world to the office 
of the American Farmer, during the last ten years, 
and throvgh it interchanged and disseminated, the 
aggregate would create surprise with those who may 
have noticed only a few of the cases; whilst the dis- 
play of liberality it would afford, would be highly 
creditable to our merchants, sea captains, consuls and 
officers of the navy—by the by, there are few better 
tests of an enlightened mind and a patriotic spirit, in 
the best sense of the word, than services of this de- 
scription. 

I happen to be familiar with the experiments which 
have been made in this latitude to propagate the gen- 
uine Havana sweet scented tobacco, used in the manu- 
facture of the best cigars. ‘I'he first year’s produce 
from imported seed, approaches in a high degree the 
imported article, and it those who, in the country, 
find pleasure in the agreeable meditations which a 
fine cigar is said tu inspire;* would take the pains to 
procure the seed annually trom Havana, and would 
keep their cigars not less than a year in advance of 
their consumption, I am well persuaded that the 
country might well save the amount expended in the 
importation of that commodity. 

‘The tobacco produced here the second year, from 
seed of plants of the first year’s growth, retains in a 
considerable measure the peculiar flavour of the origi- 
nal plant; but the original Cuba stock is scarcely to 
be recognised in the third generation. Hence all at- 
tempts to perpetuate its fine essence or flavour by con- 
tinued propagation in the portions of America where 
that weed has hitherto constituted a staple, have 








*TIonce heard the great orator Pinkney, the glory 
of the American bar, say, that he could never think so 
deeply, or with so much consciousness of studying with 
effect, as when smoking a fine cigar; yet smoking 
was, I believe, by no means a practice with him at that 
time. It acts os a stimulus at the time, and, like all 
other stimuli, is, no doubt, followed by proportionate 
relaxation. It is not my purpose to justify, far less to 
commend the practice, but were I toinveigh against it, 
I might be called a Parson—as the sign posts are in 
England, for a reason that—I leave you to guess; and 
which, though it may be a sound one there, I do not 
aver to be so here. 








proved abortive, and the want of facilities or of sys. 


tematic measures for procuring the seed annually | 


from Havana, has heretofore left in entire depen- 
dence on that island, all those who prefer the genu.- 
ine to the spurious article. In this country it is com- 
mon to attempt to pass off the vilest trash under the 


guise of a sweet scented wrapper; but the taste must ; 


be vitiated and vulgar, that does not quickly discern 
the difference. As well might you endeavor to substi- 





~ ere RE 


tute a newly manufactured, for a natural gentleman, | 


by dressing him up ina costly exterior. [t is the 
soul and essence; the aromatic flavour and spiritual 
emanations that constitute excellence in both cases, 
and neither can ingenuity counterfeit, impertinence 
assume, nor money buy them, where nature denies 
the raw material. 

There is perhaps no plant more affected in its quali- 
ties by the nature of the soil from which it springs than 
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tobacco. Nomode of culture, nor any process of after _ 


management has been found to obviate this order of na- 
ture. In this view of the subject the acquisition of F lori- 


da is peculiarly interesting, as it is said to have sup. | 
plied a soil perfectly well adapted to the production | 


of sweet scented tobacco of the very highest quality, 
and thus to have removed all necessity fur looking 
abroad hereafter for that very expensive luxury, 


This fact, asserted by Williams in his Memoir on that — 
land of flowers, has been recently confirmed by the | 
high authority of Governor Duvall, and affords | 


ground for anticipating in the profit of that culture a | 


strong attraction for the investment of capital in 
Florida, and a striking object of practicable national 
economy. 

Here, sir, permit me to make known, as interesting 
to your readers in Florida, that the illustrious and 
much beloved Lafayette has sent me, and requested 
me to execute, an unqualified power of attorney to 
sell at public or private sale one half of his Florida 
lands. I have no doubt that, in distinguishing me by 
this mark of his confidence and regard, his leadi 
object was to relieve the good people of Florida, and 
its Capital, Tallahassee, into which his land runs, 
from all apprehensions of the cheek which might en- 
sue to the growth of that country, by having in the 
heart of it, a body of 24,000 acres of unoccupied land. 
I understand much of it to be exceedingly well 
adapted to the growth of cotton and sugar cane and 
of tobacco; but I will give you a more particular de- 
scription of it when better informed. In the mean- 
time my plan will be, as at present advised, to sell 
alternate sections, on long credits, to practical set- 
tlers, as far as may be, demanding only a small por- 
tion to be paid in cash. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. S. Sainner. 
Dear Sir: Havana, 24th Jan. 1831. 

I presume that the letter I wrote you previous to 
my departure from New York must have miscarried; 
but I recollected your wish to have some Tobaceo 
seed, and have given in charge of the captain of the 
brig Mentor for your port, two sealed bottles, contain- 
ing seed of the best bulto abajo, which is the finest 
quality of tobacco known in this island. Its genuine- 
ness may be relied on, as it was furnished me by the 
Director of the Botanic Garden here, who vouches for 
it. He is the editor of the little periodical which 1 
left at your office, and which you then seemed to 
think worth exchanging your journal for. If he char- 
ges me any thing for this seed, which I presume he 
will not, I will inform you what it is.. In the mean- 
time | remain, with respect and esteem, dear sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
To Jonn S Sarxver, Eseq., Wn. SHALER. 
Postmaster, Baltimore. 


Sr. Louis, Missouri, 27th Dec. 1830. 
Dear Sir,—During my travels of nine years in the 
country on the sources of the Missouri river, and in 
the territory of Mexico and the United States, West 
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e Rocky mountains, and on the coast of the Pa- 
Ping come different times, gathered the seeds of 
such shrubs and plants as appeared peculiar to that 
country. Some of these may claim consideration from 
their inherent qualities, and others may find a place in 
the gardens of the curious, from the fact, that they 
are natives of the most distant and wild territory of 
our republic. It may, perhaps, be a pleasure to a lady 
of the Atlantic, to gather cherries or currants from a 
shrub whose parent stock is now growing by the bank 
of a stream that flows unmarked by the eye of civil- 
ized man to the calm Pacific. A few samples I en- 
close to you, in the hope that you will make such a 
disposition of them, that I may, in some future time, 
see them blooming in the gardens of the Atlantic. 
The different parcels are numbered, and of eachI give 
a short description. 

No.1. Large Black Gooseberry, found on the head of 
the Platte, in wet ground, in the vicinity of springs 
that burst from the sides of the mountains where the 
soil is rich. They grow well in the shade. Ripen 
there about the first of September—Entirely 
smooth. 

No.2. The Sevice Berry. Gathered on an eastern 
spur of the Rocky mountains, northern declivity, 
and clay soil; ripens about the last of August. A 
fine fruit—the shrub about 5 or 6 feet high— 
Size of the Fox grape. 

No. 3. Choke Cherries, of a superior kind; they are 
found in all parts of the mountains, and in the rich 
soil of the valleys of creeks and rivers. ‘The shrub 
is from four to seven feet high. In the middle of 
August, when ripe, the berry is a most beautiful 
purple, and about the size of the Fox grape.— Yields 
abundantly. 

No. 4. Yellow Currant; found on the sources of the 
Missouri and Platte, on the eastern declivity of the 
mountains; also in the vicinity of springs and 
tivers where the soil is good. The shrub larger 
than the common currant; ripe about the 15th Au- 

ust. They are larger than any currant cultivated 
in the United States.—.4n acquisition to the house- 


wife. 

No. y The Black Currant; the fruit and shrub much 
like the yellow, with the exception of the colour; 
found in the Black Hills. 


No. 6. The Buffalo Berry; found in the Black Hills, 


in gravelly soil, along the water courses. ‘The ber- 

ry, when ripe, about the middle of August, is a 

beautiful red; the shrub about five or six feet high; 

is of that kind which is supposed would make a 

good hedge. 

No.7. The Scented Grass Seed. This grass is found 
on the west side of the Rocky mountains, on the 
Columbia river; grows in damp ground; should be 
cut before ripe, when it is peculiarly fragrant. 

No. 8. Leaves of the Scented Wood; grow on the 
western coast south of the mouth of the Columbia. 
The tree has a resemblance to the apple tree; the 
largest about eighteen inches‘in diameter. ‘They 
may, perhaps, be restored to their original fragrance. 
I am not certain that the wood is fragrant, but know 
the bark and leaves to be so; the tree is an ever- 

een. I procured seeds but lost them. 

must request that you will do me the favor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of this package, directing to 
this place. 

If, in my future journeys to the west, I could make 
any collections that would be interesting, I shall do it 
with great pleasure Your most obedient,. 

To J.S. Sxinner, Esa. J.S. Smiru. 


Scary Buss may be increased by the leaves, viz. 
by pulling a full grown leaf off with the scale attach- 
ed, and planting it in a pot of sandy loam, when after 
a short time, the leaf throws down the sap which 
should have gone to the parent bulb, and this forms a 
callosity of granulous matter, which soon takes the 
form of a young bulb or bulbs. 





THE FARR, 


Bartimore, Fripay, Fes. 25, 1831. 








LarayettTe’s FLrormpa Lanps.—In a communica- 
tion from Mr. Skinner, our Postmaster, the founder, 
and for many years editor of this paper, to be found 
on another page of this number, it is incidentally sta- 
ted that General Lafayette has sent him a power of 
attorney, with a request that he would dispose of one 
half of his Florida lands. ‘These lands consist of a 
township of about 24,000 acres, selected as the best 
public lands at the disposal of the government. Who 
might not be proud of so distinguished a proof of the 
confidence uf one whose very name is a watchword 
for the friends of liberty in all parts of the world? A 
sight of this power of attorney showed us for the first 
time, that we recollect to have seen them, all the 
names of the old “patriarch of liberty,” to wit: Marie 
Joseph Pavt Rocw Yves Gitpert Dumortrier 
Larayette; but who needs more than one, when that 
one has become synonymous with patriotism and vir- 
tue? As the world has seen but one WasHineTon, 
so can it boast but one Larayetre. Others of their 
name have, and do, and others again may enjoy high 
reputation, but theirs must ever shine above all others, 
in original and unreflected brilliancy. 

It will be seen by an extract which we are permit- 
ted to make from the power of attorney, that, under 
all circumstances, the old General is proud of his title 
of “Major General of the late Revolutionary Army of 
the United States.” 

‘Know all men by these presents, that I, Marie Jo- 
seph Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Dumottier Lafayette, a 
Major General of the late Revolutionary Army of the 
United States, now Commander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tional Guards of France, have made, ordained, au- 
thorized, constituted and appointed, and by these pre- 
sents do make, ordain, authorize, constitute and a 
point, John S. Skinner, of Baltimore, in the State of 
Maryland, my true and lawful attorney, for me and 
in my name, and for my use and on my behalf, to 
séll, either by public auction or private contract, as 
my attorney shall see best, such parts, tracts, or por- 
tion of my Florida lands, not exceeding in the whole 
one half of the township granted to me by the Con- 
gress of the United States, for the best price or prices 
that can be had or gotten for the same: and, also, for 
me, and in my name and on my behalf, to enter into 
any contract or contracts for the same, with any per- 
son or persons who shall agree to be the purchaser or 
purchasers thereof; and generally to do, execute, and 
perform, all and every matter and thing which shall 
be requisite and necessary to be done for the sale of 
the said portion, tracts, or parts, not exceeding in the 


whole the one half of the said township, and confirm-. 


ing the same to the purchaser or purchasers thereof, 
as fully and effectually, to all intents and purposes, 
as if-I were personally present and did the same. 
And generally for me, and in my name, and for my 
use and on my behalf,” &c. &c. &e. 


AcRricuLTURAL IMpRovEMENT.—We take pleasure 
in calling the attention of agriculturists to the com- 
munication of R. K. Meade, Esq. of Virginia, on the 
subject of a State Board of Agriculture, proposed by 
us in a recent number of the Farmer. We are pleased 
to find that a gentleman so well qualified to judge of 
the merits of the proposition, approves of the general 
plan; not because it originated with us, for we should 
have been equally pleased, had it been the suggestion 
of any body else; but because it affords strong evi- 
dence that some such plan will ultimately be adopted. 
At present the plan suggested seems better adapted 
to the object in view than any other we have 
made acquainted with. Still, as was observed before, 
we are ready to hear any objection that can be urged 
against it, and to adopt any other that may bé sug 





eo which shall appear more eligible. And the 
itor begs leave here to remark, that he will publish 
with equal readiness communications for or against 
it; and he earnestly solicits all who object to it, in 
whole or in part, to favour him with their strictures, 
—assuring them, that it will give him even more 
pleasure to publish their objections to his opinions 
than it would the commendations of those who ap- 
prove of them; because it will afford him an oppor- 
tunity to retract his, or endeavour to convince them 
of their error. 

The Editor was not aware that his plan had a pre- 
cedent so illustrious as a suggestion of Washington’s, 
and he takes the occasion to ask his friend, Mr. 
Meade, for a reference to the document, if there be 
any published, that he may lose no time in laying it 
before the readers of the Farmer, as he cannot per- 
mit himself to doubt of its infinite superiority to his 
own. 

The editor is thankful for the hints contained in 
Mr. Meade’s communication, of the advantages of 
the plan, which were passed over by him. Indeed, 
a mere outline was all that was intended, and the 
details reserved for future discussion and the sugges- 
tion of friends. One advantage of a board of agri- 
culture in every county, pointed out by Mr. Meade, 
we have no doubt would save to farmers more than 
their portion of the expense would come to. We 
allude to the prevention of the sale of worthless ma- 
chinery. This would be of real practical importance. 
The county board would be able to make another 
great saving, by the purchase of the county rights of 
all such machinery as should be found useful, for the 
free use of aJl the farmers of the county. This board 
would also qualify itself, or some one of its members, 
which could be done in a few hours, for the analyza- 
tion of soils, the discovery of lime, and the detection 
of deleterious minerals; by which, the proper mode 
of improving sterile or worn-out lands might be sug- 
gested. However this may be viewed, it would 
a real benefit to every county in the union. Those 
who have travelled much must have observed the 
great want of chemical knowledge, as applicable to 

riculture, in our country. We have d com- 
plaints of a want of lime for agricultural purposes, 
made by persons, when we have found abundance of 
lime-stone within a mile of their farms. We have 
also heard persons complain, that lime did not act 
beneficially on their lands; others, that plaster of 
Paris was of no benefit; when a few moments time 
and three cents expense would have saved them the 
trouble and expense of applying lime or plaster, by 
showing that the soil already contained lime or_plas- 
ter enough. The little knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry required for all such purposes, would soon 
be disseminated by the members of the county board, 
and, in a very short time, every farmer would be in 
possession of it. A few words will illustrate the im- 
portance of this knowledge. One farmer, without a 
knowledge of chemistry, will go to considerable ex- 
pense and labour, in burning and applying lime to 
his land; and after a year or two of trial, finds that 
it does not act beneficially;—his land is in a worse 
state than before, and all his time and money, thus 
expended, are lost. Another takes a small handful 
of the soil from the field to be improved, pours on a. 
gill of diluted muriatic acid, (equal parts of spirits of 
salt and water,) and by the effervescence of the mix- 
ture finds that the soil contains lime enough already. 
Thus, he who is ignorant of this simple item of che- 
mical knowledge, expends hundreds of hardly earned 
dollars and years of precious time, in finding out, 
what his better informed neighbour discovers, with- 
out pe in a few minutes. The proper applica- 
tion of lime is only one item of the advantages of a 
knowledge of chemistry. The proper manure, or 
corrective for any soil, may be ascertained by it with 
the same facility. This, therefore, would forma most 
important partof the proper duties of the county 
boards, until such a system of education shall be 
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generally adopted as will place the science of agricul- 
ture at least upon an equal footing with other pro- 
fessions in our schools. We are fully aware, that 
our suggestion of experimental farms, agricultural 
professorships, &c. are subjects for ridicule to those 

liticians, who deem the public purse and the pub- 
lic crib exclusively appropriated to their accommo- 
dation;—they will laugh down if they can, and frown 
down if they must, all measures not intended for the 
inflation of their balloons: but they must have ob- 
served a rapid progress in the march of mind towards 
an invertion of the present state of things, and fore- 
seen, that the time is at hand, when none shall be 
allowed to feed from the public crib but those who 
contribute to its replenishment. For ourselves, we 
care not who laughs at these things; they shall not 
Jaugh us from an unceasing, untiring support of them 
totheir perfect accomplishment, should life and health 
permit. 





Sm.x Worm Ecos.—The editor of the American 
Farmer is desirous of obtaining a few thousand silk 
worm eggs for distribution—many applications having 
been made to him for them. Those having any to 
spare, will do a service to the cause of silk culture by 
sending them to the Farmer office. 


Prices Current in Boston, Feb. 18. 

Apples, new, bbl. 1.75 a 2.00. Beans, white, bushel 
-90 2 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 8.50 a 8.75; cargo No. 1, 
7.25 a 7.75; No. 2, 6.50 a 6.75. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .11 a.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a 8.; skim- 
med milk, 3.a4. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 6.75 a 
6.87; Genesee,6.75 a 6.87; Rye, best, —-- a——. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .70 a 72; Rye, .75 a .80; Barley.60a .65; Oats 
42a 46. Hogs-Lard, Istsortnew, lb. 9.00.8 10.00; Pork, 
clear, bb], 17 a 20; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 14.00; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50a 13.50; Wool, Merino,fullblood, washed, 
.60 a 62; dd. do unwashed, .— a.—, Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .65 .75; Merino, three fourths washed, 
.52 @.58,do. half blood, .48 «4.50; do. quarter, 40 a 42. 
Native, washed .40a .42; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
50.a 53; do. 2d sort,.42..44; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 45 a 50. 


Prices Current in New York, Feb. 19. 

Beeswax, yellow 19a21. Cotton, New Orleans .10 
a.l1; Upland, .84a .10; Alabama,.94a1l. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. 18a 20; Flax 124 16; Flax, Ame- 
rican, 7a $.—---- Flaxseed. 7 bush. clean .13.75 a .-—— 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 6.37 a ——; Canal .6.62 a 6.87; 
Balt. Hwd. st. -—— a 6 62~—; Rh’d. city mills 6.50 a —— 
country, 6.50a——; Alexand’a, 6.37a 6.50; Freder- 
icksburg 6.37 a———; Petersg, 6.25 a 6.87; Rye Flour, 
4.00 a 4,12; Indian Meal. per bbi.3.874 a 4.00; per hhd. 
a 14.00. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.40 a 1.45; Vir. 
1.35 a——; Rye, North, 75 a 76; Corn, Yel. Nor. .—a 
15; Barley. 78 2 79; Oats, South and North, .40 4 .44; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 5. Beans, 7 bu. 7.09 a 8.00. Pro- 








visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.00; prime 5.50 a 6.253. 


cargo 4.50 a 5.00; Butter, N. York, 12416; shipping, 
$a ll; Lard,84. a .94; Pork, mess bb]. 13.00 a 14.25; 
prime 9.75 a 10.374. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


‘A few copies Sir Humphrey Davie’s Agricultural 
Chemistry, just received, and for sale at the office of 
the American Farmer. 


SEEDS. 

Tse Svusscrizer has in Store, for sale, Orchard 
Grass, Herds and Lucerne Szeps, and 50 bushels cf 
Crover Seep, of superior quality—and also a general 
assortment of the Messrs. Landreth’s Garpen SkEDs, at 
wholesale and retail; all of last year’s growth. 

Likewise,—A general assortment of AcricuLTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, as usual. He has for sale, the Messrs. 
Robbins’ celebrated Corn Pianier, or Drixt, for dril- 
ling al] Seeds that are capable of being drilled: Price. 
$10—including three Drills, or Droppers. 

J.S. EASTMAN. 

N. B. Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Buisous Roots, 
Frowers, &c. will be furnished from the Messrs. Lan- 
dreth’s Nursery, to order. Orders for Trees should 
be given early. J. 8. E. 











SILK WORM EGGS WANTED. 


Twenty-five cents a thousand will be given for a few 
thousand Silk Worm Eggs, of either the light yellow, 
orange, or white cocoon kind. Apply at the American 
Farmer office. 





PRATT’S PATENT STUMP EXTRACTOR. 


The subscriber having become the proprietor of the 
right to this machine, proposes to sell rights for Towns, 
Counties or States, on the most liberal terms. The 
utility and power of the Extractor is no longer matter 
of speculation and doubt. Its power, durability and 
usefulness have been fully tested in various parts 
of this state; and its almost wonder working power on 
the line of the Chemung canal during the past sum- 
mer, has procured for it the highest commendation 
and praise, from men eminently qualified to judge of 
its importance. The letter which will be found below 
from Mr. Hutchinson the engineer, employed by the 
state to superintend the construction of the Chemung 
Canal, goes far to prove its usefuiness in the construc- 
tion of roads and canals. The machine is simple in 
its structure, and is easily conveyed from farm to farm 
by means of ordinary wagon wheels with axletrees, the 
forward one having a pole or tongue similar to that of 
an ox cart, the machine forms the body and running- 
gears. When employed in pulling stumps the wheels 
are removed and the machine fastened to one stump 
while it extracts another, the stump extracted, noth- 
ing more is necessary than to face the machine to the 
next and remove the chain for pulling; so on till you 
sweep a circle of eight rods. The cost of a machine 
exclusive of chain and rope is 115 dollars, the cost of 
chain and rope is about 110 dollars; the wire of which 
the chain is made is 14 inch through, the greater part 
of it is in bars with a hook at one end, at the other a 
loop. The machine is worked by the power of one 
yoke of oxep, and is easily moved by them from stump 
to stump, its bottom being similar to that of a stone- 
boat or sled. The weight of the machine exclusive 
of chain and rope is about 15 cwt. Any person pur- 
chasing the right for a state will be furnished with a 
machine deliverable to order at any port on the sea- 
board. Application for rights, or information in rela- 
tion to the machine, post paid, will be promptly at- 
tended to, JOHN R. DRAKE. 

Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. 

P. S. E. Meacham of this place is engaged in the 
construction of stump machines, and at ail times will 
be prompt in attendance to orders. 

Elmira, August 9th, 1830. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your request that F would in- 
form you with what success ‘“Pratt’s Patent Stump 
Extractor” operated in performing the business of 
grubbing on the Chemung Canal, I cheerfully state that 
the two machines you have sent on to the line of the 
canal, have been thoroughly tested and have greatly 
exceeded my expectations. Two experiments may be 
selected, which [ think shows conclusively the value 
of the machine; the one conducted by yourself in 
which sixty eight stumps were extracted from 2 o’clock 
till sunset, and the other Jast week on section No. 11, 
when two hundred and thirty were taken out in one 
day. My employment as an engineer, has afforded me 
frequent opportunities of witnessing the operation and 
power of various machines that have been invented 
and applied to grubbing and excavation; but I have 
never seen any machinery so well adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it is intended as yours. The item of 
grubbing, has heretofore been an item of considerable 
amount in the construction of roads and canals. By 
the use of your machine this item will be reduced I 
should judge fifty per cent. I consider the ‘Extrac- 
tor” a superior machine as well on account of its great 
power and simplicity of construction, as on account of 
the facility with which it may be used on sideling and 
uneven, as well as on level ground. Beside the obvi- 
ous advantages to be derived frum this improvement 
in removing impediments to agriculture, I am satisfied 
it will prove toa very great extent a “labor saving 
machine” in prosecution of “internal improvements.” 
Respectfully yours, HOLMES HUTCHINSON, 

9 om Drake, Owego. Engineer. 

5. 
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BattimoreE Manxet.—There is no change in any of f 
our staple articles, nor is there much business doing.) 
The navigation will probably be open in a few days! 
when we shall be able to give something like a satis. | 
factory account of the market. Howard street flow 
has been sold at $5.81} from stores, and the last trans | 
actions we have heard of were at $5.68? from wagons, 
Red and white wheat readily commands our quotation 
as it comes in by wagons. Corn retails at 70 a 73 cents, 
Beef continues without change and a good supply in| 
market. ; 


Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 5.00; del. 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.004) 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 6.00 a 8.09; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14 00a 16.00.—Fine yellow,| 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00 a 5.00.—Rappahannock, 
3.00 4.0——Kentucky, 4.00 28.00. Cuba 14.004) 
25.00—St. Domingo, 11.00a 17.00. The inspection - 
of the week comprise 2 hhds. Maryland. 
Frour—best white wheat family, $6.50 a 7,00~ 
super. Howard-street 5.75 a 5.814; city mills, 5.7% 
a—--; Susquehanna, — a—; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.2 
Grain; red wheat, 1.20 a- 3; white do. 1.25 a 1.90) 
Corn, white, —- a —-—- yellow — a—-—-new white| 
—a.—--yéllow — a —--Kyr, .— a.-—OatTs, .30 4 31,) 
Beans, 90al.00-Peas, 50a 60--CLOVER SEED 5.25 a 5.15! 
TimotHy, 2.00a 2.50—Orcuary» Grass, 1.25 4 1.50—_ 
Herd’s,-- a 1.00—Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Bar.Ley, 62! 
Fiaxseep —— @1.30-Corton Va. 94 a 104-Lou.114414 
—Alab. 9a.11—-Tenn..9@.10—-N. Car..9 a.10}4-—) 
Upland 10 a 11---Wuiskey, hhds Ist p 274 a—-;in bb) 
294a $30—WooL, common, unwashed, }b.15 a.16—-— 
washed, .18 a.20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, .% 
a.30--fal] do. .80 2.35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Russia, { 
ton, $220 a--; Country, dew-rotted, 5. a.6c.- lb. watep 
rotted,.6 a8c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl, 
— a—do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. }, 
1.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb]. 4.00 44.25— 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.374, a6.50--No. 2, 5.874 a6.00-No$ 
$.433 23.50; Bacon, hamsBalt.cured 10c.—Feathers, 
34 a—-Plaster Paris,cargo price per ton, 4.25 a 4.31}, 
ground, 1.374 a—-bbl.-Iron, gray pigfor foundries per 
ton 30.00 a ——; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.004 
28.00; bar, Sus., per ton, 80.00 285.00.—Prime Beef 
on the hoof, 5.00 26.00. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





e DESTRUCTION OF GARLIC. 

| Mr. Smiru: Baltimore, Feb. 1831. 

f As garlic sprows in the fall as well as in the 

spring, the following system of cultivation, as sanc- 

tioned by experience, is recommended with a view to 

i truction. 

” = ‘Plough the ground in the fall. preparatory to 

the planting of corn. Plough and harrow the same 

ground in the spring before the planting of the corn. 
ad. In the following spring plough and harrow the 

same ground, and then sow it with oats, thick enough 

to produce as good a crop as the soil is capable of 
ielding. ; 

. $d. ‘Turn under the oat stubble as soon as possible 

after harvest, and in the fall plough and harrow the 





field again, and then sow it with wheat. ; 

4th. Upon this ‘ore sow, at the usual time, clo- 
i -seed very thick. . 

2a} uh. In the fall thereafter, plough under the second 

a1.9)/ crop of clover, and sow the field with wheat. 
white Under this system of rotation the soil may not be 
)a $1, improved or even preserved, but by a great abundance 
a5.% of manure. And if this cannot be amply furnished 
1.50—| fom the resources of the farm, it should be procured 
¥, 6%! elsewhere. By 2 careful observation, however, as to 


401%} the non-appearance of garlic, it may be ascertained 











~~ when this system, so exhausting as to the soil, may 
ie ' be intermitted, and when it may be altogether discon- 
er, 20 tinued. oW 
Russia, The course of cultivation here recommended ad- 
water! mits not,at any period, the rest of an old field. Instead 
1, bbhi, of this miserable practice, it every fifth year, gives 
No.1,— the refreshing repose afforded by a luxuriant growth 
4.26=— of red clover, and enriches the proprietor by a valua- 
-No$}} ble crop every year in each of his fields. 
thers, The experience of several years on a farm where 
4-31b— no manure has been purchased, has suggested these 
wey remarks; and it may be well to observe, that there 
© Bee! has been a gradual improvement in all the crops 
} every year up to this time. Aericota. ~ 
——a~ (The following article on the same subject as the 
above, is copied from the volume of ‘Transac- 
fa Ge | tions of the Philosophical Society of America,” with 
eliver’’ the loan of which the Editor has been favoured by a 
en and| respected gentleman of this city.] 
Gullit) 4 letter from Mr. Henry Hotxixeswortn, to th: 
. American Philosophical Society, held at Philadd- 
‘rtieuk | hia, &c. Read before the Society, 17th of Feb- 
Requi- ruary, 1769. 
Lands | GenTLeMeEN: 
Scent | The laudable design with which you seem actaated 
Lands; | to promote the good of your country, and the earnest 
in Bot | desire you have expressed in the public papers, to be 
. informed of whatever may tend to that purpose, iIn- 
duce me to lay before you such experiments as I have 
made and found effectual to destroy the wild garlic, 
wm’s Cy © with which the country is in many places infected, 
a, and which is very pertficious to the grain. If what I 
offer, shall meet with your approbation, and be judged 
h yearol § worthy the attention of the public, you are at liberty 
_ | to communicate it in such a way as you shall think 
ever fn most proper. For my own part I shall think myself 
continued Phappy if my ‘experience may, by your means, be 
n not made useful to my country. 
ent at the | In 1753, I fallowed and sowed with wheat, a field 
er, andof | Of about 50 acres, the greatest part of which was 
ublishers | very full of garlic; I fallowed in May, stirred in Au- 
Americas | gust, and sowed in September. In April 1754, I 
er square: Boerceived the wheat much choaked with garlic, and 
ublishe™s, fat harvest found in many parts of the field almost 
every tenth head was garlic, which rendered the 
e Furmer; Ewheat unfit for use, until by immersing it in tubs of 
nd 10 pet water the garlic (which floats) was separated from it. 
ut though the wheat, if carefully dried, receives 
streets, Bittle injury from this immersion, yet the trouble at- 


nding it is so great, as to discourage farmers from 
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raising large crops. In April: 1755, I planted the 
same field with Indian corn, and had a good crop. In 
April 1756, I sowed the same field wjth oats, in Au- 
gust I ploughed down the oat stubble; and in Sep- 
tember sowed a crop of wheat. In April 1757, I was 


agreeably surprized at seeing but very little garlic, 


and that small and dwindling; and at harvest there 
was scarce a head to be found, except along the side 
of the fences. The success of this culture, which 
was merely accidental, and done without any view of 
destroying the garlic, induced me to try the following 
experiment. 

n April 1758, having fixed on a field for my next 
fall crop, which had produced Indian corn the year 
before, and was equally full of garlic with that I 
mestioned before, I sowed part of it with oats, the 
other part I fallowed in June, and stirred in August, 
at which time I ploughed in the oat stubble, as be- 
fore, and sowed the whole in September, causing the 
sage ridge to pass through part of the stubble and 
part of the fallowed land. In April 1759, there was 
a very perceivable difference. The stubble part was 
green with wheat, but the fallowed part was of a 
bluish colour, occasioned by the quantity of garlic, 
and at harvest was full of large heads, while in the 
stubble part there was not one to be found. 

Since that I have continued to sow oats in the gar- 
lieky lands designed for wheat, and find I have suc- 
ceeded so well in destroying the garlic, that after 
three years culture in that way, the lands may be 
fatiowed and sown with wheat in the usual manner, 
without any danger from that noxious plant. 

Several of my neighbours have pursued the same 
method and find it answers. As the advantage of a 
srop of oats is more than equal to the difference be- 
:ween fallow and stubble ground wheat (where the 
and is tolerably good,) I would recommend it to all 
who are troubled with garlic to make a trial. The 
mly disadvantage will be the impoverishing their 
lands, which, if they have manure, may be easily re- 
medied. At the same time, I would observe, that 
the stubble which is ploughed down serves for a ma- 
npte, and nearly repairs the waste occasioned by the 
crop of oats. 

f it be asked why oats destroy garlic, I must con- 
fess I am unable to resolve the question. Perhaps 
ploughing the land in the month of April, when the 
greatest part of the oil of the root or clove is in the 
shoot, and turning it under at that time, destroys the 
roots more effectually than at any other seasun, and 
the mowing the oats, which is the method pursued 
by us, destroys the heads that would otherwise come 
to seed later in the year. Possjbly the same tillage 
in the same season without sowing oats, might an- 
swer the end proposed. But having never made the 
experiment? can say nothing certain on that head. 

am, &e. H. Hoiutncswortn. 

Head of Elk, Nov. 30, 1768. 


MR. MEADE’S SHEEP. 

The following extracts from letters, with the re- 
marks in reply thereto, have been furnished for pub- 
lication by R. K. Meade, Esq. to whom the letters 
were addressed. Although written in reply to cor- 
respondents in the lower country, it is presumed the 
remarks will be interesting and useful to our valley 
farmers, and that they will receive their candid con- 
sideration.— Winchester Republican. 


TO R. K. MEADE, ESQ. 
Amelia County, Va. 

Dear Sir,—The letter covering the samples of 
wool was received, for which I thank you, and since 
then the half-dozen sheep have arrived safe and sound. 
My lot is composed of the choice fine wool ewe and 
the long wool ram. I should have gone to your — 
myself, but could not leave home, and should ha 
been pleased at an opportunity of knowing something 
of the management of these useful animals. We are 





no farmers in this country, nor flock masters, but 
rather flock starvers—Negroes, overseers and tobac- 
co, have ruined our country. I am,as I think, de- 
termined to change my system, but don’t expect to 
succeed as you do in stock. Yours is a different cli- 
mate and soil for grass. 1am much pleased with the 
sheep, and pleased at the prospect of having it in my 
power to clothe ourselves at home. I am tired of do- 
mestics, and sick of tariff duties. We have the 
names of Randolph and Giles to teach us how to dis- 
like restrictions. Jam at a loss to know whether 
the cross from the above description of sheep will be 


a good one, the woul being the principal object. I © 


have to-day got some orchard grass seed, and don’t so 
much as know how gor when to sow it. I have 
some herds @rass, and a prospect for more; but am of 
opinion that it is not a choice grass for sheep—some 
small patches of clover. Any information you would 
at a leisure hour give in relation to the management 
of a fléck, say 50 odd, and the cross alluded to above, 
will be thankfully received and regarded by, 
Yours, &c. 
Extract from the letter of another gentleman of the 
same county. 

I am much pleased to find you have so successful- 
ly turned your attention’to the improvement of stock. 
It is a branch of agriculture in which we of the to- 
bacco-growing country are wofully deficient. Indeed 
the character of our soiland climate are both unfavo- 
rable to grass, and therefore to stock.—But efforts 
are now making to introddte the best breed of sheep 
and horned cattle amongst.as, and I hope you will be 
able to assist us in thosevefforts, &c. 


REPLY. 

“T am at a loss to know whether the cross from the 
above description of sheep will be a good one.” It is 
replied that experience, teason, common sense theory, 
and all visible cireumstanees, combine in proving the 
superior importance of -crosses,—not merely from 
their greater facility and economy, or security and 
despatch, but from ft fitness, in. the nature of 
things, to propagate a stock more congenial to the 
soil and climate, in associating their nature with 
those already acclimated, and improving them in de- 
grees proportioned to the qualities of the unimproved 
animal, and to the adaptedness of the soil and cli- 
mate. It suits better to pronounce this from experi- 
ence, than to attempt to reason upon it, however sub- 
stantial might be the arguments in its favor, or agreea- 
ble to theorize in details made familiar by observation, 
because demunstrations on the soil and in the farm 
yard are worth a world of theory. 

It will reasonably appear to farmers that a cross 
from full-blooded stock on their unimproved, will be 
more likely to meet such difficulties and embarrass- 
ments as indicate the golden medium to be generally 


the best. A race of sheep would thereby be produc- . 


ed, and a gradual improvement made, enabling the 
breeder by observation to ascertain how far he shal 
proceed in an in-and-in system to be adapted to his 
views or particular location: for it might be proper, 
from a scrutiny into such circumstances, that se 
tions from the third, fourth or fifth generation, would 
be suited as best in nature to the ultimate peffection 
of that kind of animal in certain soils and climates. 
It must be readily perceived, by the intelligent and 
inquiring, that these observations are made not only 
for practical use, but for the investigations of science 
and the spread of truth and accuracy in the art of 
breeding, and not for the selfish purposes of breeders, 
whose interest it is to maintain the importance of 
transplanting full-blooded stock, without mixture, to 
wherever fortune may them. 
Under this view of the subject, how much more 
important for a farmer to improve his native stock, 
by a Merino, Southdown, Bakewell, or any other im- 
proved breed adapted to his peculiar circumstances, 
than attempt the exclusive breeding of any individual 
race of sheep. There are exceptions to this general 
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rule; and it will also be well for those who can afford 
it to rear, on a limited scale, the full-blooded stock— 
highly important, when their new home would form 
no obstacles to their accustomed health and improve- 
ment—since it would be a means of accelerating 
crosses, superadded to the advantage of arriving 
sooner at a sufficient number of the full-blooded stock. 
In remarking on the greater general importance of 
crossing, which may be extended to all kinds of stock, 
and its improved operation by judicious selections, it 
is not intended in the least to convey an idea that 
full-blooded stock should not be kept pure, or that an 
in-and-in system should be departed from as long as 
there is any visible improvement or the prospect of 
it, or as long as degeneracy can be avoided. 

As a more special reply to the query of the enter- 
prising gentleman to whose lot fell the pair of sheep, 
oungest and most improved, it may be said, in re 
erence to them, that if there is any advantage in at 
least attentive breeding and progressive improvement 
for some generations back, the individual, his section 
of country, and nature of the soil, must either be 
wofully negligent or radically defective, if they fail 
to improve the advantage to be derived from animals 
calculated to supply their tables with abundance of 
delicate mutton, and their persons with the most 
comfortable and comely, if nut the richest and most 
costly wear. But if there is a general resolution to 
pursue the change of system determined on by this 
individual, (most wisely it is apprehended,) we would 
fain hope their exertions would be crowned with suc- 
cess in the substantial improvement of their soil, and 
the consequent increase and regeneration of their 
flocks, being infidel to the belief that any portion of 
Virginia (save a few burning sands) has been, in the 
rovidence of God, abandoned to acourse of cultivation 
eteriorating from the moment the axe is laid to the tree. 

Grass being the only sure foundation for good stock, 
merits, not only for the inquiries made, but for its in- 
trinsic importance, some consideration;—and at a mo- 
ment of leisure, the peculiar value of the species al- 
luded to, combined with clover, will be carefully ex- 
amined and attested by the experience of farmers. 

The orchard grass seed should be sowed at the rate 
of one bushel per acre, on lands not exceeding 10 
feet, 5 feet at a cast, mixed with ashes or any fine 
earth, to bring it to the ground quickly, and insure 
its more regular spread. ‘The most favorable time of 
sowing is with the wheat and rye in.the fall and har- 
rowed in, or the same process in the early spring 
with oats and barley, but the least certain. 

With respect to the herds grass, or any other 
grasses, they may be mixed without much regard to 
their number or kind,in order to the forming of a 
firm sod, or lead to the discovery of such as are most 
likely to be permanently useful. 

e should be happy to learn from our lowland 
brethren whether they have ever given to grass and 
sheep as fair an experiment as to corn and tobacco? 
If the subjects of experiment should be worn out to- 

“bacco fields, no wonder that disappointment and dis- 
should so often ensue, however certain that pa- 
jence and perseverance would finally reclaim even 
them. Let the foundation of improvement be also 
laid in unexhausted soil; and then if fair and full ex- 
periments should fail, man would have done his part, 
tting forth his energies next to discover how near 
Re may approach that arrangement, which, in the 
kindness wisdom of Providence, has been made for 
his prosperity and happiness. ; 

In conclusiun, let it be recommended, with all due 
respect to the opinions and epprionse of those whose 
qultivation differs so materially from others, that it is 
a subject worthy of their best intelligence to investi- 
gate what changes ean reagonably be adopted to bet- 
ter their condition, and whether it is not = “ great. 

practical importance, in agreeing on the theory, 
yh ao a me: re of grasses, and ascertain what 
kind of animals will best suit their soil and climate, — 
as it is believed that where some wonld thrive, others 


would perish. If the study of human nature is the 
most important of all sciences, second unto it will be 
a better knowledge of our domestic animals in con- 
nection with the vegetable creation. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
GRASSES. 
Letter from the Hon. John Lowell, to the Trustees 
of the Massachusetts S ciety for the promotion of 
Agricullure. 
Will you permit an associate, who has for twenty - 
five years been connected with you, but who from ill 
health has been compelled to withdraw himself from 
your society and labors, to make a few remarks on a 
subject of great interest to the cause of agriculture? 
The topic which I purpose to discuss, is the cultiva- 
tion of the various kinds of vegetable productions 
which we comprise under the name of grasses. I 
understand by this term, all those vegetables, which 
are consumed by domestic animals, as food in pas- 
tures, or as hay. 

There certainly is no subject more important to 
those parts of our country which depend on raising, 
and fatting domestic animals of the useful classes, 
the ox, the horse, and the sheep. 

I know very well, that I shall be met at the out- 
set, by the reply of practical farmers, that we are not 
to be instructed on this subject. We know better 
than any theoretical farmer can know, what is best 
suited to our soils—we have herds-grass, and clover, 
(white and red,) and red top, and we want no more. 
They are better for us than any of your outlandish 
grasses. Wait, gentlemen, I reply; there is one 
yankee grass unknown to many of you, but wel. 
known to the owner of the extensive meadows on the 
Charles river, the fow] meadow grass. If this truly 
yankee grass could be translated to all the meadov 
bottoms, the naturally moist, cold, half peaty lands 
of New England, their produce would be at leas. 
doubled. It is difficult to procure its seed. It is not 
for sale in sufficient quantities; whether from its ri- 
pening with difficulty or from whatever causes, it ® 
not always a certain producer; but still its valué is 
beyond all calculation. Low meadows are chiéfly 
furnished with the different species of carex, a coarse, 
sharp, worthless grass, on which no animals but 





those which are nearly famished will feed, and on 
which those who do feed constantly decline. We 
have then one species of grass not usually cultivated, 
which is of inestimable value. It is no idle specula- 
tion, but sober fact, and unless a defender of igno- 
rance will maintain, that the fowl meadow grass can 
only flourish in the Dedham meadows, our agricul- 
ture has much to gain by the active, earnest, assidu- 
ous propagation of this grass. 

I have cited this solitary case, merely to gain a 
patient hearing. Of our three favorite grasses, the 
herds-grass or timothy is in very bad repute in Eu- 
rope. They consider it a very coarse and not a very 
natritious yam. It is not extensively cultivated in 
any part of Europe on this account. 

tie, however, disposed to admit, that it is with 
us highly valuable—but its value is limited by the 
following conditions: on low lands, or highly eulti- 
vated grounds, it yields a great and a —s crop. 
It is less liable to lodge than any other grass. It falls 
in with our too careless habits of cultivation, because 
it may be cut in the month of June, or it will stand 
till August, at which last period it will be of about 
as much value as straw, though even then it will 
have a bright, and beautiful appearance and be salea- 
ble. It is admirably adapted to inn-holders, and live- 
ry stable keepers, because it wears well. The 
youngest horses will find their powers of mastication 
sufficiently taxed in consuming a rack full of it in a 
night, and it will take nearly the whole night to effect 

In dry land, it soon runs out, and in all grounds 
it gives very little after crop. I believe all these pro- 
itions to be true. The red clover is never used in 





pe, as we commonly use it. It is almost always 


employed as a green crop—as a succession crop to be 
fed down by various animals, and then turned under 
as a preparation for wheat. Indeed, as a hay crop jt 
must be admitted to be of very small value. As we 
seldom use it in New England, as it is used in Ey ~ 
rope and in the southern states, I must consider it a 
a very inferior grass, for us. Its duration being m 
short, (for it only lives two years in any case) is a very 
serious objection toit. We are often deceived in this 
respect, because its heads ripen in succession, and 
new plants are always springing up in our grounds, 
and we do not perceive what is certainly true, that 
no clover plant ever reaches its third year. 

As to the red top, by which [ understand the poy 
pratensis, most common English grass of our meadows, 
our pastures and our lawns, it is unquestionably the. 
best gift of Providence, to pasturing or grazing coun. 
tries. It is perennial. It has creeping roots. } 
will come in spite of all your efforts, and if it wer 
not for its natural enemy, the couch grass, it woul 
in ten years overcome all other grasses. It maka 
admirable hay—the very best of hay for all sorts 
cattle. But its defects are, that its crop is light x 
all times, and as its creeping roots soon fill th 
ground, the sod becomes bound, and requires breaking 
up every few years. 

I have thus given a true character of all our fay 
rite grasses—not from theory but from twenty -fin 
years’ close experience and observation. 

If there were no other grasses than these in exis, 
tence, or none better, we ought to be thankful fy 
what we have, and endeavor to make the most ¢ 
them. Butis this so? No, it is not so. And w 
are the only people who make any pretensions w 
knowledge, who confine themselves to a cataloguee 
list of grasses so small, and of so doubtful compan} 
tive value. r 

Let us first examine the practice of the first agi 
cultural nation of Europe—the nation which pp 
duces the greatest amount of food, for its extent d 
soil, in all Europe. (We know too little of Chinas 
say whether its productions do or do not exceed thoy 
of Great Britain.) Iu laying down a meadow, 
they term it, which does not mean as with us, Ww 
land, but mowing land, it is their practice to gn 
from six to ten different varieties of grass. And thi) 
practice is founded on sound philosophy, which mew 
no more than the result of intelligent experience. |) 
's founded on this well known fact, that every speci 
o soil, and more especially rich soils, will give nw 
rishment to many varieties of plants, each acquiriy 
a ¢ifferent species of food, the whole aggregate ¢ 
whese productions will be much greater than if th 
same soil was sown with one species of plants onl, 
This will not appear extraordinary to those who haw 
been accustomed to the extensive cultivation of exot 
plants—while one class of plants, the Cactus trk 
for example, will flourish best in sand, and gra 
and brick dust—another in pure peat—another i 
pure sand; others require the richest composts, 
humus, or the finest vegetable soil. If you give 
the plants which prefer a poor silicious soil, or 
rich earth, they at once lose their health, and 
rotten at the root and perish. This is in exact 
formity to that wise, intelligent and beneficent 
tem by which the whole universe is governed. Wi 
out entering into the inexplicable laws, which 
the vegetable kingdom, as well as the animal, w 
may content ourselves with the fact; and the on}. 
question with which we need trouble ourselves i 
whether the fact be so or not. It is certain that 
experience of the English farmer has been in favor 
this great mixture of seeds; I can only add in 
of this theoretical, if it may be so called, 
this fact, that a rich natural meadow, which 
never been broken up for forty-five years, and » 
believe, for 200 years, I have counted fifteen s 
of natural grasses, all flourishing without a 
interference,and none appearing to disturb the g 
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Having made these preliminary remarks, I shall 
say something of such grasses as are cultivated in 
Europe, and of which I have made a fair trial. I beg 
it to be fully understood, that I speak only of my own 
experiments, though I shall take notice briefly of the 
experiments of others, which have come tomy know- 


e. . 
a orchard grass, dactylis glomerata, is one of 
the grasses frequently sown in Great Britain, though 
1 cannot find that it is used on the continent of Eu- 
rope. It has been growing into favor in this country, 
and gradually taking the place of herds-grass, or ti- 
mothy. It has been successfully cultivated by my 
intelligent friend, John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury. In 
consequence of his recommendation, 1 have tried it 
for several years past, and am unable to speak of it 
with such unqualified praise as has been bestowed 
upon it by others. Its advantages are, that it is a 
very early grass, affording an early pasturage, and an 
early crop. It bears repeated cuttings, and affords 
a great quantity of after feed. Its disadvantages are, 
that unless its seed is most abundantly sown, it is too 
apt to come up thin, and to remain in detached bunch- 
es; as grass it is eaten greedily, but when made into 
hay, it is not a favourite food for either the horse or 
cow—at least such has been my own experience. I 
account for this from this fact, which I have never 
failed to remark; the upper parts of the leaves are apt 
to turn brown or perish before the flower stalk is fit 
tocut. From this cause the flavor of the hay is not 
only not aromatic, but it is to my senses positively 
isagreeable. In drying, it loses more in weight than 
any hay with which I am acquainted. 
he tall meadow oat grass (avena etatior,) has 
proved, under my cultivation, a most valuable grass, 
and has fully supported the high character given of 
it by E. Phinney, Esq. of Charlestown and Lexing- 
ton. It is a very early, and a very tall grass, yield- 
ing 2 good burden. It will start as frequently and as 
rapidly after cutting as the orchard grass, and makes 
asweeter hay. It has the advantage of being a pe- 
rennial and enduring grass. On my first experiment, 
20 years siftce, it lasted seven years without the ne- 
cessity of renewal. 

The sainfoin, a favorite grass of France, has never 
succeeded with me. I have made three trials of it, 
but in every case it perished the first winter, to such an 
extent as to render its culture impracticable. I have 
not heard of itssuccess in any part of the northern states. 

The lucerne grass I have now cultivated for eight 
years last past; having a full conviction that it is supe- 
rior to the red clover, and that on soils adapted to it, 
it must and will supersede it almost entirely, except 
where the clover is intended merely as a preparation 
for wheat. I shall make some further remarks upon 
it, giving the results of my last year’s experience, 
which both for their extent and success, far exceeded 
those of any former year. 

My first piece, (foux years from the seed,) I reserv- 


ed for soiling. It wass cut down four times, and pas- 
-_— the fifth. The first cutting was on the tenth 
y: 


The second piece was sown with red top, and was 
eat and made into hay three times, and depastured 
on the fourth. There was good feed of a fifth crop on 
Christmas day. 

The third piece was sown with tall meadow oat 
grass, in the proportion of one bushel of oat grass to 
six pounds of lucerne. 

e first crop was very great; it was difficult to 
decide in this first crop which excelled, the lucerne 
or the oat- But it every succeeding crop, the 
lucerne predominated to so great a degree, that it 
seemed to be the only crop. ‘This was owing to the 
ee breadth of its leayes. I never cut it till it 

wered. I made four crops last summer of excellent 
hay from it, amounting in all to six tons and a half 
per acre—and after that it furnished a rich supply of 
after feed. This crop was seen and admired by a great 
number of intelligent farmers. 


Having been convinced that it was suited to“my 
soil, I last year laid down an acre and a quarter for 
a pasture, being satisfied that it is admirably adapted 
for this purpose. I laid it down with barley, but it 
grew so fast that I was obliged tocut the barley stalks 
very short, or else 'should not have been able to thresh 
it,so thick and succulent was the lucerne. I cut 
over this field once, and then‘depastured it. 

I mention this fact as a remarkable one, because 
the French writers speak of it as a very rare occur- 
rence, even in their climate, that it will bear the 
scythe the first year. 

At the South and in New York, the lucerne has 
done as well as with me. Yet many persons have 
not succeeded with it here. It will not endure wet 
or black soils. The land in which I have raised it, 
is a warm soil—the surface good, but thin ona gra- 
velly bottom. It has stood drought better than any 
other grass. I have always used gypsum, and per- 
haps owe my success in part to that valuable stimulant. 
I have employed two bushels to the acre. If my re- 
peated experiments shall result in its successful cul- 
ture, I shall be happy; and if not, I shall have the 
consolation of well meant endeavours in a good cause. 

Respectfully yours, J. Lowe. 


THE SUGAR CROP. 

Fifty-five sugar mills which have ground cane in 
this parish, since the first of November last, of which 
two were moved by water and four by steam, have 
produced 2718 hhds. of sugar, which ought to make 
about 3,000,000 pounds of sugar, and a proportional 
quantity of molasses. The best cane has not yield- 
ed more than five hundred pounds per arpent. There 
is but one of these sugar mills which has been esta- 
blished more than three years. 

It is estimated that the parish of St. Mary will 
make about five thousand hogsheads, and Lafayette 
about five hundred. The cane in this last mentioned 

rish and in part of the parish of St. Mary, was not 
better than it was in this parish. But in the lower 
part of the parish of St. Mary, from the plantation 
of Mr. Agricole Fuselier down to the end of the ae 
rish the crops were far superior. The cane yielded 
in that part of the parish from one to three thousand 
| pounds per arpent. 

Nevertheless, the crops were no where perfect, in 
consequence of the frosts of the 21st and 22nd De- 
cember, which entirely destroyed all the cane then 
stesding. Several planters who could not begin ear- 
ly, have lost a great part of their cane, and some of 
them their entire crop. 

It it is therefore proved by experience, that the 
culture of sugar cane cannot be sustained in this 
state, without the protection which it has thus far 
received. The repeal then of the duty upon foreign 
sugars will be no less than the sacrifice of cane grow- 
ing in Louisiana to encourage it abroad. And the 
foreign planter having no longer to encounter the 
competition of Louisiana, will not fail to el 
himself for the duties which he now pays. The ad- 
vocates of repeal allege that it will increase their fo- 
reign commerce; but they undoubtedly forget that 
they will sacrifice unnecessarily a branch of the re- 
venue of the State, and the largest and most essen- 
tial part of the commerce between the other states 
and Louisiana, which will always be more advanta- 
geous than foreign commerce, independent of many 
other considerations of policy and patriotism. 

[Lou. Gaz. 


It is stated in Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, 
that the original cultivation of broom corn in this 
country, originated with Dr. Franklin, the Doctor 
accidentally saw an imported whisk of corn in the 
possession of a lady in Philadelphia, and while ex- 
amining it as an article of curiosity, saw a seed which 
he secured and planted, and thus originated the abun- 
dant and lucrative crops which are so beautifully 
spread over our meadows in the season of vegetable 





life —Poulson. 
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(From the “Transactions of the Philosophical Society 
of America,” published in 1771.) 


FOREIGN SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Directions for bringing over Seeds and Plants from 
distant Countries, in a state of Vegetation. 


Many valuable trees and plants, yet unknown to 
us, grow in distant countries, particularly in the 
northern provinces of China, about the latitude of 40 
degrees, which would thrive well in North America, 
more especially in these middle colonies, which lie 
about the same latitude. But as the distance is great, 
the manner of preserving the seeds properly, so as to 
keep them in a state of vegetation, is an affair of con- 
siderable consequence and some difficulty. The fol- 
lowing hints are therefore offered for that purpose: 

In the first place, it ought to be carefully attended 
to, that the seeds should be perfectly ripe when 
are gathered; and they should be gathered, if possi- 
ble, in dry weather; afterwards they should be spread 
thin on paper or matts, in a dry, airy room, but not in 
sunshine. ‘The time necessary for this operation will 
vary according to the heat of the climate, or season 
of the year, from a fortnight to a month, or perhaps 
two may be necessary; the hotter the season, the less 
time will suffice. This is to carry off their superflu- 
ous moisture, which if confined would immediately 
turn to mouldiness, and end in rottenness. 

As there are two methods that have succeeded, and 
put us in possession of several young plants of the 
true tea-tree of China, I shall mention them both, ia 
order to assist the collector in bringing home the seeds 
of many valuable plants. 

The first is by covering them with bees-wax in the 
manner explained in Phil. Transact. vol. lviii. p. 75. 

It principally consists in choosing only such seeds 
as are perfectly sound and ripe. To prove this, we 
must cut open some of them to judge what situation 
the rest may be in, taking care to lay aside any that 
are penne defective, or marked with the wounds 
of insects. When a proper choice of them is made, 
they should be wiped extremely clean, to prevent 
any dirt or moisture being inclosed; each seed then 
should be rolled up carefully in a coat of soft bees- 
wax half an inch thick: the deep yellow English 
bees-wax is the best. When you have poten the 
number you intend to inclose, pour some of this beee- 
wax melted intoa chip-box of six or seven inches 
long, four broad, and three deep, till it is above half 
full; and just before it begins to harden, while it is 
yet fluid, put in the seeds you have rolled up in rows 
till the box is near full, then r over them some - 
more wax while it is just fluid, taking care when it- 
is cold to stop all the cracks or chinks that may have 
proceeded from the shrinking of the wax, with some 
very soft wax, then put on the cover of the box, and 
keep it in as cool and airy a place as you can. 

he method of inclosing tea-seeds singly in wax, 
and bringing them over in that state, has ‘been prac- 
tised for some time; but few have succeeded, owing 
to the thinness of the coat of wax, or putting paper 
first round them, or inclosing them too moist. 

To this I must add a method that promises success 
for bringing over plants from the West Indies, and 
the southern parts of North America, particularly 
West Florida, the voyage from hence being longer than 
from the West Indies, and more attention is requir- 
ed to keep the plants in health, than from any other 
parts of our North American settlements: but as 
there is a good deal of difference in the climates of 
these places, it will be necessary to observe, that 

lants from the West Indies should be put oa 

d in the latter end of spring, so as to arrive here 
in warm weather, otherwise they will be destroyed 
by the cold of this latitude; and the ever-greens, 
which are the most curious from West Florida, muat 
be sent in the winter months, while their juices are 
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inactive, so as to arrive here before the heats come 
on. If the plants sent from these countries were 
planted in pots or boxes, and kept there a year, they 
might be brought over with very little hazard; or 
even if they were first transplanted from the woods 
into a garden, till they had formed roots, they might 
be sent with much more safety. 

The size of the boxes that will be most convenient 
for stowing them on board merchant ships, where 
there is very little room to spare, should be three feet 
long, fifteen inches bruad, and from eighteen inches 
to two feet deep, according to the size of the young 
trees; but the smallest will be most likely to succeed, 
provided they are well rooted. ‘There must be a nar- 
row ledge nailed all round the inside of the box, 
within six inches of the bottom, to fasten laths or 
packthread to form a kind of lattice-work, by which 
the plants may be the better secured in their places. 
If the plants are packed up just before the ship sails, 
it will be so much the better. 

When they are dug up, care must be taken to pre- 
serve as much earth as can be about their roots, and 
if it should fall off, it must be supplied with - more 
earth, so as to forma ball about the rvots of each 
plant, which must be surrounded with wet moss, and 
carefully tied about with packthread, to keep the 
earth about the roots moist: perhaps it may be neces- 
sary tu inclose the moss with some paper or broad 
leaves (as the palmetto) that the packthread may 
bind the moss the closer. Loamy earth will continue 
moist the longest. ‘There must be three inches deep 
of wet moss put into the bottom of the box, and the 
young trees placed in rows upright close to each 
other, stuffing wet moss in the vacancies between 
them, and on the surface; over this palmetto leaves, 
if to be had, should be put to keepin the moisture, 
and over them the laths are to be fastened cross and 
cross to the ledges or packthreads to be laced to and 
fro, to keep the whole steady and tight. The lid of 
the box should be either nailed down close, or may 
have hinges and a padlock to secare it from being 
opened, as may be found necessary, with proper di- 
rections marked on it to keep the lid uppermost. 
There must be two handles fixed,one at each end, 
by which means there will be less canger of disturb- 
ing the plants. Near the upper part of the ends of 
the box, there must be several holes bored to give air: 
or in making the box there may be a narrow vacancy 
left between the boards of one third of an inch wide, 
near the top, to let out the foul air; and perhaps it 

may be necessary to nail along the upper edge of 
these openings, list, or slips of sail-cluth, to hang 
over them, to secure the plants from any spray of the 
sea; and at the same time it will not prevent the air 
from passing through. Boxes with plants packed in 
this manner, must be placed where there is free air, 
that is, out of the way of the foul air of the ship's 
hold. 

The following method of preserving seeds from 
turning rancid from their long confinement, and the 
great heat of the climates which they must necessa- 
rily pass through from China, was communicated to 
me some years by the celebrated Professor Lin- 
neus, of Upsal, in Sweden. He advises, that each 
sort of seed should be put up in separate papers, with 
fine sand among them, to absorb any moisture (dried, 
loamy, or soapy earth may be tried:) these papers, he 
says, should be packed close in cylindrical glass, or 
earthen vessels, and the mouths covered over with 
a bladder, or leather tied fast round the rims: he then 
directs that these vessels, with the seeds in them, 
should be put into other vessels, which should be so 
large, that the inner vessel may be covered on all 
sides, for the space of two inches, with the following 
mixture of salts. Half common culinary salt; the 
other half to consist of two parts of saltpetre, and 
one part of sal-ammoniac, both reduced to a powder, 
and all thoroughly mixed together, to be placed about 
the inner vessel, rather moist than dry. This he 
calls a refrigeratory; and says it will keep the seeds 


cool, and hinder putrefaction. Perhaps if small tight 
boxes, or casks or bottles of seeds were inclosed in 
casks full of salts, it might be of the same use, pro- 
vided the salts do not get at the seeds; and as sal- 
ammoniac may not be easily met with, half common 
salt, and the other half saltpetre, or common salt 
alone, might answer the same end. But it would be 
very necessary to try both methods, to know whether 
the latter would answer the purpose of the former, 
as it would be attended with much less trouble, and 
might prove a useful method to our seedsmen, in 
sending seeds from hence to those warm climates. 

The smallest seeds being very liable to lose their 
vegetative power by long voyages through warm cli- 
mates, it may be worth while to try the following 
experiment upon such kinds as we know for certain 
are sound. Dip some square pieces of cotton cloth 
in melted wax, and while it is soft and almost cold, 
strew the surface of each piece over with each sort 
of small seed, then roll them up tight, and inclose 
each roll in some soft bees wax, wrapping up each of 
them in a piece of paper, with the name of the seed 
on it, these may be either surrounded as before with 
salts, or packed without the salts in a box, as is most 
convenient. 

There are many seeds, which we receive both 
from the West Indies and the southern parts of our 
North American colonies, as South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, &c. which the gardeners find very difficult to 
raise here, unless the following method is pursued. 
Divide a box, according to your quantity and sorts of 
seeds, into several square petitions, then mix the 
seeds with loamy earth and cut moss, and put 
each sort into its separate cell, filling it up to the 
top: the earth and moss must be rather inclining to 
dry than wet; then nail the lid down very close on 
your box, keeping it in an airy situation. If the 
voyage does not exceed two months, they will arrive 
in good order in the spring; and, though many of 
them may in to germinate, yet, if they are 
sown directly, they will succeed much better than 
those that are brought over in papers, as is well 
known to our most curious gardeners. Seeds of the 
nutmeg tree from Tobago, the cinnamon tree, the 
cacoa or chocolate nut, and Avocado pear, must be 
brought in this manner. Seeds of all the sorts of 
magnolias, stewartias, chionanthus, and many others 
from Swe*h Carolina, will succeed better this way, 
than any other method we yet know. 

The seeds of many of the small succulent fruits 
may be brought to England from very distant parts, 
by pressing them together, squeezing out their watery 
juices, and drying them in small cakes gradually, 
that they may become hard; they may be then wrapt 
up in white writing paper, not spongy, as this is apt 
to attract and retain moisture; but I believe it will be 
found, that a covering of wax will be better than one 


of pe. 
‘ve Alpine strawberry was first sent to England 

in a letter from Turin to Henry Baker, Esq. F.R.S. 
by pressing the pulp with the seeds thin upon 
paper, and letting it dry before they were inclosed. 
the paper mulberry from China was brought hither 
about the year 1754, much in the same manner. 

These hints may prompt us to try the larger suc- 
culent fruits; for instance, the mangoes, lechees, and 
others of this kind: if their fleshy part, when they 
are very ripe, was brought to the consistence of rai- 
sins or dried figs, it would keep their kernels plump, 
and in this state they might be better preserved in 
wax, than by any other method yet known. 





It may be interesting to some of our readers to be 
informed that the Pecane Nut Hickory, (Juglans 
Olive formis) has been successfully cultivated in 
Philadelphia, and is now bearing perfect fruit. ‘This 
exceedingly beautiful tree was raised from a nut, 
planted by agentleman of our city, about fifteen years 





since.—Poulson. 





———— 


(From the N. C. Farmers and Miners’ Journal.) 
ANNUAL INCREASE OF SEED. 


_ The fertility of nature in the production of seed | 
is almost incredible, and is a circumstance well calcy- t 
lated to display the immense quantity of life that may | 
spring from a solitary embryv. In no instance is the | 
unbounded liberality of nature more manifestly exhi. | 
bited, and cannot fail in exciting our admiration, and 
satisfactorily explaining that extensive diffusion of | 
vegetables over the face of the earth. To elucidate 
this fact more clearly, I shall here very briefly intro. | 
duce a few of those plants which stand foremost in | 
point of fecundity; in the mean time, availing myself | 
of the observations of an eminent naturalist on this | 
subject. A single stalk of Indian corn (Zea Maize) | 
has been known to yield in one summer, under favo. | 
rable circumstances, 2000 grains; though frequently 
producing from 800 to 1200 grains. In the same pe- 
riod, a plant of Elecampane (Inula helenium) pro- 
duced 3000 seeds. The common Sunflower (Heli- 
anthus annuus) generally produces about 4000 seeds, _ 
The usual produce of the White Poppy (Papaver 
somniferum) is 32,000 seeds. Each capsule of the | 
Vanilla contains from 10,000 to 15,000 seeds. Mr, 
Ray, an English botanist of considerable eminence, 
who flourished near the close of the seventeenth cen. | 
tury, informs us, from actual experiments made by | 
himself, that 1012 tobacco seeds are equal in weight | 
to one grain, and that the whole number of seeds in 
a luxuriant stalk of tobacco is $60,000. ‘The same | 
learned naturalist estimated the annual produce of 3 | 
single stalk of Spleen-wort (Asplenium) to be up 
wards of one million of seed! It has also been as- 
certained that a single Thistle seed will produce at 
the first crop 24,000 seeds; and consequently, allow- 
ing each embryo to be evolved into active life, five 
hundred and seventy-six millions at the second crop!t 
It may here be proper to remark, that to each seed 
of the Thistle, as well as to the seeds of many of 
the compound flowers, is attached a feathery or silk- 
like crown, by the French called aigrette, admirably 
adapted to its dispersion by every passing breeze, and 
cause it to “wing its way” not only to remote fields, 
but even to distant climes. It was no doubt in allu- 
sion to this astonishing fertility of the Thistle, and 
remarkable facility of migration in its seed, that led 
Virgil to exclaim, the “Thistle becomes dreadful in 
the corn-fields.” ‘Through a period of long, dark 
and almost undefined ages, we contemplate with no 
small degree of astonishment the multiplied existence 
of mil‘ions of beings that people this “huge rotundi- 
ty we tread upon;” bit when we advert to the vege- 
table kingdom, and there trace the rapid ratio of in- | 
crease which nature resorts to, in maturing and pro | 
pagating seeds for a future progeny, we are almost 
bewildered at the contrast, and are at once prepared 
to account for that wide dissemination of plants over 
our forests and fields; thus increasing the cares of the 
farmer, and constituting a pest which he finds diffi- 
cult to exterminate. A Backwoopsman Boranist. 





——— 


ORANGE TREES. 


Sprigs of orange trees in blossom, and wreaths of 
the same, are sold in the markets at Paris throughout 
the year (the trees being forced in the winter — 
to be worn at marriages; the bride being crown 
with a wreath, and the bouquets being distributed 
amongst her attendants. In the evening the wreath 
is divided into small pieces, and eagerly sought for 
by the young female friends of the bride, who be- 
lieve it to possess the same qualities as are attributed 
to pieces of the bride-cake in England. We have 
seen sprigs of orange trees worn at marriages in this 
country; and we rejoice to observe the striking man- 
ner in which the customs of two nations, so formed 
to be united as England and France, are beginning to 
amalgamate.—J. L., Cobham. 
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Piantinc Fruit Trees on Hitt Swes. 

Dotart first observed that trees pushed their branch- 
es in a direction parallel to the surface of the earth. 
If a tree stands on a steep, it pushes its branches 
both towards the hill, and towards the declivity, but 
on both sides it preserves its branches parallel to the 
surface. As there is an attraction between the up- 

r surface of the leaves and light, I am also per- 
suaded (though not equally certam from experiment) 
that there is an attraction of the same nature be- 
tween the under surface of leaves and the surface of 
the earth—This I consider as the cause of the phe- 

non. 
mT had long observed that the most fruitful orchards, 
and the most fruitful trees are those planted on a de- 
clivity, and the steeper it is, though not a precipice, 
the more fertile they will prove. — 

It is well known that the spreading of trees always 
renders them fruitful. On a plain, however, they in- 
cline to shoot upwards; and, therefore, art is called in 
and applied by skilful gardeners, in various ways to 
check their perpendicular and promote their lateral 
growth. But this point, which can only be gained 
on a plain by art, is obtained on a declivity by na- 
ture: there a tree loses its tendency to shoot up- 
wards, and in order to preserve its branches paral- 
lel with the surface, is constrained to push them in 
a lateral direction. Hence an important rule in the 
choice of orchards and gardens. 


Hints FoR THE GARDENER. 

In Pennsylvania vegetation generally commences at 
a mean temperature between 55° and 65°, if the wind 
should be east of the meridian, but if west, between 
55° and 75°. In either case an uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of not less than 14 days will be necessary 
to produce a visible effect. If southerly winds pre- 
vail, the time will be shorter. The above tempera- 
ture often takes place in March, by which both gar- 
deners and farmers are deceived in raising vegetables; 
for, by long observation, it is known that a settled 
state of the weather does not take place in Pennsyl- 
vania, before the middle of April. Such seeds and 
plants as have been put in the ground at an earlier 
period, and have assumed a prosperous appearance, 
are, by piercing winds and late frosts, nipped in the! 
bud and checked in their growth for a week or two. 
Experience therefore teaches us that gardens made 
after the middle of April, are most productive. 

The difference of temperature between 55° and 75° 
often takes place in the course of 24 hours, owing to 
the force and direction of the wind.—Lancaster Ex. 





Pecuxiar Cuitivation oF Potators. 

A French soldier placed half a dozen of potatoes 
at the bottom of a cask, upon a layer of sand and 
tresh earth, three or four inches thick, when the stalks 
had risen a few inches, he bent them down, and co- 
vered them four or five inches deep with the same 
mixture. He continued this operation till the cask 
was full. Six or seven months after, upon emptying 
the vessel, (which stood in a court yard,) he found 
that the half dozen potatoes had produced an enor- 
mous quantity of new ones, from the portions of the 
mother stems which had been successively laid down 
and covered.—Journal des Connais. Usuells, 1829. 


ParMENTIER’s GARDEN. 

We were yesterday presented, by Mad. Parmentier, 
(widow of the late worthy proprietor of the Horticul- 
tural Garden at Brooklyn) with a most beautiful 
bouquet of flowers. ‘This establishment continues to 
be conducted in the same manner as it formerly was; 
and the same exertions are used to merit the continu- 
ance of public patronage—to which are added the 
claims of the widow and fatherless children —The 
lady-like treatment bestowed upon visiturs by Mrs. P. 
and her eldest daughter cannot but prove acceptable 


T"HURAL ECONOMY. 


DISEASES OF SHEEP. . 

Mr. Situ: Richlands, Feb. 22, 1831. 

I have not the pleasure of Mr. Meade’s acquain- 
tance—but I have viewed with much interest his 
great success in the improvement of his sheep. By 
neglecting to file the “American Farmer,” 1 unfor- 
tunately cannot have reference to “the malady alluded 
to last autumn in a communication on the subject of 
the Frederick Sheep.” I will, however, say a few 
words on the general treatment of sheep, in order to 
avoid the cause of the diseases to which they are lia 
ble, as well as the most successful remedies as tried 
by myself. I do not believe 1 can communicate any 
thing new to Mr. Meade. It will, at least, I hope, 
persuade him, 1 am earnest in my desire to be ser- 
viceable. 

Frequent change of pasture is of the utmost im- 
pertance; when confined to the same for any length of 
time they become satiated, and seem to pine for a 
change. Sheep have a quicker digestion, and their 
stomachs are more susceptible of derangement’ than 
most other animals; when not confined they are great 
wanderers, probably in search of this variety of her- 
bage, which seems so necessary to them. They 
should be regularly salted twice a week,and when 
on rank pasture, or after continued rains, about one 
third of pounded rosin should be given with their salt, 
this will prevent their scouring, assists their diges- 
tion, and prevents consumptions, to which disease 
sheep in this climate are extremely liable if at all 
neglected. 

‘The system of confining sheep in the winter is a 
barbarous practice; to it 1 attribute most of the dis- 
eases which are so prevalent in the spring. The 
foot-rot, stoppage of the duct in the foot, loss of ap- 
petite, and general debility is the consequence, unless 
extraordinary care be taken; still they will pine for 
their natural love of liberty and cleanliness. A shel- 
ter in some large field to protect them from the wet 
is all that is necessary; the irregularity in most large 
upland fields affords them sufficient protection from 
the winds. 

The worm in the head is very destructive in most 
large flocks. Itis produced by a bee; it lays its eggs 
in the nostrils of the sheep, about the middle or last 
of August. By the end of September they are hatch- 
ed, and ledge in the cavity between the nostril and 
the windpipe. The pains occasioned by these intru- 
ders seldom appear until the spring, and may be dis- 
covered by a sickly countenance, loss of flesh, desire 
to be alone, running at the nose, and snorting as if 
endeavouring to dislodge something. In some in- 
stances they will spring about, toss up their head in 
a frantic manner, and drop dead; when this happens 
the worm has effected a lodgement in the brain. 
Some years ago a neighbour sent to say he had lost 
several sheep suddenly. I went to see him immedi- 
ately, found that ten had died in the course of the 
previous day and night. I suspected the worm, and 
upon opening their heads found many as large as a 
pipe stem, and upwards of an inch long; they had 
reached the brain. Where they do not kill, they are 
often so distracting to the animal as to cause it to 
lose its wool before shearing; where the lambs are 
not lost, they are sure to be stunted by the sickness 
of the parent. ‘hey often pine away and do not 
die until June or July. About this period the worm 
leaves the sheep, casts off his skin and takes flight. 

The following remedy was given me by a shepherd 
from ‘‘the Cheviot Hills:” 

Toa pound of scotch snuff add about a gallon of 
boiling water, stir it well, when cool, with a syringe 
inject a table spoonful up each nostril; this must 
repeated at proper intervals from the middle of Oc- 
tober to the last of November. The grubs are then 
small and easily destroyed. I have seen knots of 








to those who visit the garden —V. Y. Gaz. 


small quantity of asafoetida added with the snuff will 
make it more effectual. Be not alarmed after the 
operation to see the sheep drunk, and apparently in 
the agonies of death, they will svon recover. 0 
active hands may go through one hundred in a day. 
The stoppage of the duct in the foot, and the foot- 
Tot, are generally brought on by want of cleanliness, 
or being confined in their own filth. The sto 

of the duct brings on a fever in the foot, Which 
causes the foot-rot. It is as necessary to the exis- 
tence of a sheep to keep this duct open, as its 
food. After the stoppage the matter hardens or 
toughens by the feverish state of the foot, and when 
drawn from the duct, has all the appearance of a 
worn, 

Sir John Sinclair many years ago gave me the fol- 
lowing excellent remedy: 

Boil equal parts of tar and pounded charcoal to- 
gether, when moderately cool, take a corncob and rub 
the foot with the mixture, and between the toes, till 
it nearly bleeds; then take an awl or sharp instrua- 
ment and draw out the matter. 

As to the water in the head, dropsy, or the rot, I 
am not aware that] have ever had a single case. 
The smallest quantity of unsound grain will imme- 
diately throw a fat sheep into such a fever as to en- 
danger its life, many sheep die suddenly from this 
cause, when turned upon grain fields after harvest. 
If timely discovered, drench with about a = of 
whiskey mixed with a small quantity of sulphur. 
This is best done up the nostril by the syringe. 

Red clover is a dangerous pasture either for sheep 
or horned cattle. I would recommend the free use of 
salt and bran, or the sowing the head lands, or every 
10th land in the field with parsley; it is an excellent 
pasture, fattens wonderfully, and is as great an im- 
prover of land as the red clover; but the clover will 
choke it if sown together. Every animal is fond of 
it, and it effectually corrects the ill effects of the 
clover. A small quantity of seed will sow an acre. 

I remain, sir, most respectfully, your obedient ser- 


vant, Jas. CuNNINGHAM. ' 
PRESERVING FRUITS. 
| Mr. Smita: Prospect Hill, near Lancaster, Ohio. 


A member of the Dublin (Ireland) Society, has 
resented me with the following method of preserv- 
ing fruit of different kinds about twelve months, for 
which a premium of ten guineas was given by the 
Dublin Society, to Seignor Ignacia Buonsegna. I am 
desirous of having it disseminated through the me- 
dium of your widely. circulating paper. By so do- 
ing, you will, as the proverb says, “kill two birds 
with one stone,” as you will confer a favour on the 
public, as well ason Amicus Humani Generis. 

It is necessary to pull the fruit two or three days 
before you begin the process. 

Take care not to bruise the fruit, and to pull ‘them 
before they are quite ripe. 

Spread them on a table, over a little clean straw to 
dry them; this is best done on a parlour floor, leaving 
the windows open to admit fresh air, so that all the 
moisture on the skin of the fruit may be perfectly — 
dried away. 

Pears and apples take three days—strawberries _ 
only twenty-four hours, these latter should be taken 
- on a silver three pronged fork, and the stalk cut 
off without touching them, as the least pressure will 
cause them to rot; take only thelargest and fairest fruit. 
This is the most tender and difficult fruit to preserve; 
but, if dene with attention, will keep six months; 
there must not be more than one pound in one jar. 

Choose a common earthen jar with a stopper of the 
same which will fit close. 
me... ay and apples then, sorted’as before, must 

wrapped up separately in soft wrapping paper, and 
twist it closely about the fruit, then ay slaan that 
at the bottom, and a layer of fruit; then a layer of 





smal] white grubs discharged after this operation. A 


straw, and so on until your vessel is full; but you 
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must not put more than a dozen in each jar; if more, 
their weight will bruise those at the bottom. 

Peaches and apricots are best stored up wrapped 
each in soft paper, and fine shred paper between the 
fruit and also the layers. Grapes must be stored in 
the jar with fine shred paper, which will keep one 
from touching the other as much as possible. Five 
or six bunches are the most which should be put into 
one jar: if they are large, not so many; for it isto be 
understood, that whenever you open a jar, you must 
use that day all the fruit that is in it. 

Strawberries as well as peaches should have fine 
shred paper under and between them in the place of 
straw, which is only to be used for apples and pears. 
Put in the strawberries, and the paper, layer by layer; 
when the jar is full, put on the stopper, and have it 
well luted round, so as perfectly to keep out the air. 
A composition of rosin or grafting wax is best; let 
none of it get within side the jar, which is to be plac- 
ed in a temperate cellar; but be sure to finish your 
process in the last quarter of the moon. 

Do not press the fruit, as any juice running out 
would spoil all below. 


BOOK-FARMING. 

One who is averse to book-farming may be compar- 
ed to the lover of antiquity mentioned below. A 
gentleman riding in a curricle on a turnpike road, ob- 
served a wagoner driving his team in an old road, 
into the mud of which his horses sunk up to their 
bellies. Being curious to know why the teamster 
prefered a bad road to a good one, he stopped and re- 
quested the wagoner to tell him why he chose such 
a miserable road, and received for answer, “my father 
used this road, and I am treading in his foot-steps.” 
The gentleman wittily retorted, “those are uncom- 
monly good eyes you are possessed of, which have 
the power of perceiving the prints of your father’s 
shoes through mud several feet in depth—it is strange 
you cannot see your error.” 


GREAT UTILITY OF WORMS. 


Lands subject to frequent inundation are always 
poor; and probably the reason maybe because the 
worms are drowned. The most insignificant insects 
and reptiles are of much more consequence, and have 
much more influence in the econofmy-of nature, than 
the incurious are aware of; and are mighty in their 
effect, from their minuteness, which renders them less 
an object of attention; and from their numbers and 
fecundity. Earth-worms, though in appearance a 
small and despicable link in the chain of nature, yet, 
if lost, would make a lamentable chasm. For, to say 
nothing of half the birds, and some quadrupeds which 
are almost entirely supported by them, worms seem 
to be the great promoters of vegetation, which would 
proceed but lamely without them, by boring, perfo- 
rating, and !oosening the soil, and rendering it per- 
vious to rains, and the fibres of plants by drawing 
straws and stalks of leaves into it, and most of all, 
by throwing up such infinite lumps of earth, called 
worm casts, which being their excrement, is a fine 
manure for grain and grass. Worms probably provide 
new soil for hills and slopes where the rain washes 
the earth away; and they affect slopes, probably, to 
avoid being flooded. Gardeners and farmers ex- 
press their detestation of worms, the former because 
they render their walks unsightly, and make them 
much work; and the latter, because, as they think, 
worms eat their green corn. But these men would 
find that the earth without worms would soon be- 
come cold, hard bound, and void of fermentation; and 

uently sterile; and besides in favour of worms, 
it should be hinted that green corn, plants, and flow- 
ers, are not so much injured by them as by many spe- 
cies of coleoptera (scarabs,) tipulde and long legs in 
their larva, or grub state; and by unnoticed myriads 
of shell-less snails, called slugs, which silently and 
imperceptibly make amazing havoe in the field and 
garden. 








Worms work most in the spring; but by no means 
lie torpid in the dead months, are out every night in 
the winter, as any person may be convinced that will 
take the pains to examine his grass plots with a can- 
dle; they are very prolific. 


RECIPE. 

The following recipe is common among English 
farmers, and may be depended upon as an effectual 
remedy to cure the scab in sheep. I have successfully 
employed it. It has cured the scab in its worst stage 
possible. j 

Take two pounds of tobacco, half pound of verdi- 
gris, half pound of flour of brimstone, five gallons 
of small lees, boil them well, and afterwards strain 
them; then add one pint of spirits of turpentine. Only 
by breaking the scab, and wetting with this liquor, it 
cures at one dressing wherever it is used, and re- 
quires no other care than to let the sheep be dry 
when the medicine is applied, and the wool grows af- 
terwards as well as ever. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
USES OF THE POTATO. 

The different uses to which the potato may be ap- 
plied are the thirty-one following: 

1, 2,3. Its haulm in a green state is good food 
both for cattle and sheep; dried and burned, the ashes 
afford potash, or will form artificial nitre beds. 

4. The tubers in a frozen state afford starch. 

5. Potatoes, young or old, may be eaten roasted, 
steamed or boiled. 

6. They may be made into bread, with one-third 
part of flour. 

7. Soups may be made of them; they may be 
roasted or fried. 

8. With the flour of potatoes, every description of 
pastry may be made. 

9. Converted into fecula or starch, or cut into slices 
and dried by steam, they may be preserved for any 
length of time. 

10. Vermicelli, and tapioca, are articles which may 
be made of the flour or starch of any plant, may of 
course be formed from them. 

11, 12, 13. They are mixed with gravy; they are 
made into paste and starch. 

14. Mixed with stucco, they form an improved 
plaster. 

15. They nourish every description of domestic 
animals, and, during winter, are eaten by hares and 
rabbits. 

16. Cut into slices, and thrown ina certain propor- 
tion into cauldrons of boiling water, they prevent the 
sediment of water from adhering to the sides and bot- 
tom of such vessels. 

17. They form a wash, or thin plaster for building, 
whieh may be colored by soot, ochre or other colors, 
as washes of lime are colored in this country. 

18. Roasted to a brown state and ground to pow- 
der, “2 make a very good coffee. 

19. Crushed, they are employed for whitening 
linen and other cloth. 

20. The water expressed from bruised potatoes isa 
rapid promoter of the germination of seeds. 

21, 22. The fecula, or starch, with sulphuric acid, 
is converted into syrup, from which a species of su- 
gar may be obtained, analaguus to cassonade, (moist 
sugar.) 

23. With soot and other mixtures, this syrup makes 
an admirable blacking. 

24. Crushed potatoes, or their fecula, will afford 
spirit % distillation. 

25. Potatoes may be cultivated in caves and cel- 
lars, which resource might have saved Missolonghi. 
We were rather surprised at this remark of Messrs, 
Payen and Chevalier, as every gardener knows that 
the young potatoes formed in cellars are merely a re- 
modification or transfer of the nutriment contained in 
the old potatoes, and as this transfer is always made 





at a great loss of nutriment, if the besieged at Mis- 








solonghi had enough of potatoes to plant their cellars, | 
it would have been more profitable for them to have | 
eaten them as they were, than to have encouraged | 
them to form new tubers. [ 

26, 27. The water contained in the tubers of young 
potatoes, may be employed in dying gray, and the | 
blossom forms a beautiful yellow. E 

28,29. The water of potato blossoms cleans cloth ” 
of cotton, wool and silk, and assists in the manufac. | 
ture of artificial soda. i 

80. A potato diet cures the scurvy. 

$1. The sediment of the fecula, mixed with the _ 
powder of charcoal, may be made into little billets or 
bricks, either for building or burning. 

All those uses are independent of the application 
of the apple, or fruit of the potato, the water of 
which, when immature, might probably be used as in 
27, 28 and 29; and when ripe, like the tomato. The 
tender tops may be used as spinage. 


oe 














— ——ey ; 
MISCELLANEOUS. ' 

For the American Farmer. ) t 

THE FARMER’S VERNAL ODE. | 


The farmer’s joyous season, 
Comes tripping gaily on; 
Its heralds are the gentle airs, 
Warmed by a genial sun. 
And now he wends him o’er each field, 
Each hedge and fence along; 
And through the groves and o’er the hills, 
His gladdened herds among. 


And joyously he views them all, 
From dreary winter free; 

And feels as doth the mariner, i 
Just from the boisterous sea. 

Though herbage sere and leafless boughs, 
Arrest the careless view; 

He sees the living germes that peep, 
Their winter shelters through. 


And gladsomely he greets them all, 
Those little buds of hope; 





Which soon will ‘neath the genial sun, 
Their fragrant flowrets ope; 

From which he'll see the future fruit, 
Emerge and ripen soon; 

And thence the farmer's store of joy,— 
Of hope the promised boon. 


O! deem not tame such pleasures, 
As come with spring’s return, 
To fill the farmer’s bosom, — 
Nor yet their offerings spurn. 
For O! of earth the sweetest, 
The purest joys we sing; 
Are those the farmer feeleth, 
On the return of spring. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE FARMER. 

The merchant and manufacturer may be robbed of 
the reward of his labor, by changes in the foreign or 
domestic market entirely beyond his control, and may 
wind upa year, in which he has done every thing 
which intelligence and industry could do to insure 
success, not only without profit but with an actual 
diminution of capital. The strong arm of mechanic 
industry may be enfeebled or paralyzed by the pros- 
tration of those manufacturing or commercial interests 
to whose existence it so essentially contributes, and 
on whom in turn it so.essentially depends. But what 
has the industrious farmer to fear? His capital is 
invested in the solid ground; he draws on a fand 
which from time immemorial has never failed to ho- 
nor all just demands; his profits may be diminished 
indeed but never wholly suspended; his success de- 
pends upon no mere earthly guarantee, but on the 
assurance of that great and beneficent Being who has 
declared that while the earth endureth, time and 
harvest shall not cease —Gray’s Address. 
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(From the Oxford Examiner.) 


CASTOR OIL. 

Mr. Epitor:—It is somewhat surprising, that so 
few persons in this State, are engaged in the manu- 
facture of Castor Oil, especially when we consider 
how profitable a business it has been to some. The 
Palma Christe, which affords the bean of which the 
oil is made, is well adapted to the soil and climate of 
this state. It is as easily cultivated asso much corn; 
and an acre of land will very nearly yield as many 
bushels of beans, as it would of corn under equal cir- 
cumstances. A bushel of beans will yield at least 
a gallon of good oil, if no more; which will be worth 
from $1 75 to $ 50 in the Northern market, and from 
® 50 to 4 at home, if we retail it. 

The necessary expenses for machinery, &c. are in- 
considerable. A house or the coarsest kind, if you 
choose, with two, or three apartments; an iron screw; 
and two or three copper kettles, a tin cylinder, 2 or 3 
feet long and as many in circumference; a tin pipe, 8 
or 9 feet long, and 2 inches in diameter, and 50 lbs. 
of common bar iron, to make the press, constitute 
nearly the whole apparatus.—With those who have 
been anxious to undertake the business, the greatest 
difficulty seems to have been to know how to clarify 
the oil. Every thing else seemed to be perfectly easy. 
The manufacturers of oil have always had a sort of 


“ganctum,” in which they clarified the oil and kept their | 


secret; and if they ever divulged it, it was to those 
who were not likely to oppose them in business, and 
from whom they generally extorted a handsome sum 
of money. 
Ihave frequently seen the apparatus necessary for 
manufacturing the oil, as well as the whole of the 
rocess for making it from the time the beans were 
planted until they were converted into oil, but I have 
never seen it clarified. ‘The process below I have no 
doubt will answer; I extracted it some years ago from 
a periodical, (Dr. Jones of Philadelphia, now of 
Washington City, is, I believe, the author,) and as it 
accords precisely with a recipe which a travelling 
gentleman who professed to be acquainted with the 
business, showed me some years ago, you may, if you 
choose, lay it before your readers. A Sunscaisen. 


Into 236 gallons of oil, (from linseed or any other 
seed,) pour 6lbs. oil of vitriol, and let it be well mixed 
by beating and stirring for about $ hours. Six pounds 
of fuller’s earth, is then to be mixed up with 14 lbs. 
of hot lime, and these when properly incorporated are 
to be thrown into the vessel containing the oil and 
vitriol; when the whole is to be kept in complete agi- 
tation for about $ hours. The above mixture is now 
to be introduced into a boiler containing a quantity of 
water equal to that of the oil, and the whole to be 
boiled together for 2 or 3 hours, keeping it continually 
agitated. The fire is then to be withdrawn, the ma- 
terials within allowed to cool, after which the water 
is to be drawn off.—The oil will be found clarified, 
which after standing some time, will be fit for use. 


Rewarp or INGenuity. 

We have several times noticed a machine for 
manufacturing wrought nails, invented by Mr. Rey- 
nolds, of Bristol, R. i which has for some time been 
in operation by a company in that place. Mr. Rey- 
nolds has brought this most valuable invention, (the 
labor of years under every discouragement.) to per- 
fection, so that it will take from the rod, and deliver 
200 wrought nails a minute, superior in every respect 
to the nails worked on the anvil. 

Though we regret this invention is to be removed 
from the state, we must cordially congratulate the 
indefatigable inventor, and his associates upon the 
transfer of it, with the exclusive right, to purchasers 
in Philadelphia, for the sum of $100.000. Its pro 
prietors intend putting it into extensive operation, 
and we shall, before long, find a supply of wrought 
nails in the market nearly as cheap as the cut nails. 

[Prov. Dei. Adv. 





To American Farmers and others, interested in ob- 
taining pure improved Short-Horned Cattle. 


The numerous complaints of disappointment and 
loss which have reached England, in consequence of 
the spurious race of animals which have been ex- 
—_ thence, under the description of “Improved 

hort Horns,” and a knowledge of the fact that they 
are now to be found, in their original excellence, in 
but few hands, have induced the advertiser to turn 
his thoughts to the production of bulls of the genuine 
breed, and of undoubted excellence, for the American 
market. It is presumed, that in England, where his 
stock is known, any assertion of its merit would be 
superfluous; but it may be necessary to inform the 
American farmer, until proof of its excellence has 
been obtained by trial, that it is not considered to rank 
second to any stock in Great Britain, in respect of the 
valuable properties which distinguish the Improved 
Short Horns. 

Should the advertiser meet with commensurate en- 
couragement, he proposes to rear annually, a consider- 
able number of Bulls, and will be ready at any time, 
either to exhibit them to agents employed for selection, 
or to answer inquiries proposed by letter, addressed to 
him as follows, viz:—*The Rev Hesry Berry, 
— House, near Pershore, Worcestershire, En- 

and.” 

P For the convenience of gentlemen resorting to the 
rt of Liverpool, Mr. J. F. CannELL, of 68, Old- 
strect, in that town, has consented to forward ap- 
plications for Bulls to the advertiser, without delay, 
and to state such particulars respecting the stock, as 
his personal knowledge of it enables him to furnish. 

Liverpool, (Eng.) Dec. 1, 1830. 


INDIA RUBBER. 

This valuable product, first made known by La 
Condamine, in 1736, is the juice of several species of 
trees growing in South America. It flows from the 
trées as a milky fluid, which soon hardens upon ex- 
posure to the air. Various attempts have been made 
to transport it to Europe in its fluid state without 
success. Its application to the arts is various, but 
until recently, no advantage has been taken of one 
of its most remarkable properties, its elasticity. 
Two ingenious chemists of Paris, Messrs. Ratier 
and Guibal, by an entirely new solvent and a very 
delicate process, have succeeded in spinning it into 
threads of various sizes.—This is subsequently woven 
into suspenders, garters, — bandages for rup- 
tures, fractured or dislocated- limbs, &c. 


CHINESE COW. 

An English publication states that ‘a Chinese cow, 
now in England, gives milk so very rich, that one 
pint of it "aes as much butter, (4 ounces) as seven 

ints of a Sussex cow’s milk, both churned immediate- 
from the cow without being set for cream. The 
Chinese cow is small, and, says Mr. Young, the beef 
is superior in fatness, and in butter the superiority is 
as 1400 lbs. to 200 lbs. from a very good country cow.” 
This is such a superiority in milk and beef as might 
make it an object to the owners of American ships to 
China, to import some of the stock which is native to 
that country. —JV. E. Farmer. 





A new species of corn from China has been intro- 
duced into Ireland, a sort of skinless oats, the most 
valuable produced in any country. It has many ad- 
vantages over other grain, when thrashed from the 
sheaf, it is exactly like oatmeal, fit for immediate 
use, and free from any particle of rind or husk. 

The flavour is delicious, and it contains much fari- 
naceous matter. There accrues, of course, a great 
saving of the oats and expense of kiln drying, grind- 
ing and sifting, is avoided. The average produce is 
26 barrels of 14 stone, to the Irish acre. It is re- 
markably hardy, and well adapted for this climate. 

[Limerick Chronicle. 





HONEY-LOCUST BEER. , 
Take one bushel of honey locust, seed and pods, 
when about ripe, break them, put them into a barrel, 
and fill it with boiling water: let it stand until milk 
warm, then add a pint of good yeast. Put in the 
bung lightly until fermentation is nearly over, then 
rack off, as with cider; when clear, bottle it and wire 
the corks. When kept a few months, it is equal to 
sparkling Champaign. It can be used in two days 
after it is made.—Western Tiller. 


CURE FOR FROST BITTEN FEET. 

Take the fat of a dunghill fowl and rub the place 
or places affected with it, morning and evening over 
a warm fire—at the same time wrapping a piece of 
woollen cloth, well greased with the same fat, round 
the frost bitten parts. In two or three days they will 
feel no pain, and in five or six will be quite cured. If 
the inner bark of elder, or the leaves of plaintain be 
first simmered with the fat it will be the better. 


(From the American Daily Advertiser.) 


CURE FOR THE CRAMP. 

Mr Povutson:—Effectual relief from cramp in the 
leg or foot, may be obtained from tying a cotton garter 
onthe skin above the knee. It matters not whether 
it be loosely or tightly bound. If applied at the mo- 
ment of suffering it will relieve in a few minutes. If 
put on when going to bed, it will prevent the recur- 
rence of pain during night. 

Having often, and without an instance of failure, 
experienced the comfort of this simple remedy, I wish 
to make it more generally known, as a fact valuable 
for this common purpose; and if some medical man 
were induced to consider and trace its principles per- 
haps more important consequences might result. 

A Supscarser. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR MILK AND CREAM. 

Beat up the whole of a fresh in a basin, and 
then pour boiling tea over it gradually to prevent its 
curdling. It is difficult, from the taste, to distinguish 
it from milk or cream, when used in tea or coffee. 





THD FARR, 


Bartimore, Frway, Marcu 4, 1831. 








A Great Mistaxe.—Many persons suppose that 
no more improvements can be made in agriculture— 
that every subject has been sufficiently discussed; and 
therefore nothing more need be said or written. Jt 
might suffice, to rebut this assertion, to say that it ie 
neither more nor less than saying—“the agriculture of 
the United States has attained a state of perfection.” 
But it is a great mistake. Agriculture has scarce’ 
passed its infancy in this country. We speak of agri- 
culture in general. There are a few farmers who have 
made advances far beyond the mass of husbandmen; 
but they are exceptions which prove the general. rule. 
Pray how many farms in the United States, of: the 
same number of acres, (250) havesold as much produce 
as the Orange farm during last year? Are we wide of the 
mark in saying, not one in Maryland, not ten in the 
Union? How many have produced half as much? The 
Orange farm sold last year nine siz hundred 
dollars worth of produce. Let it not be asked, “‘to 
what kind of produce is the Orange farm devoted,” 
for all farmers are at liberty to go and es 
but let Pa i pg many farms produce as 
be answe If none, or few, which is the fact, then 


how can it be said or rationally supposed, that no fur- 
ther improvements can be made in our agriculture? 
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management, There you will see nothing lost; neith- 
er time, which is money, nor labour which produces 
money. There every particle of matter that can be 
converted into food for man or beast is availed of. One 
half the nutriment of fodder is not lost by passing the 
stomachs of cattle undigested, in consequence ot im- 
rw feeding; but the whole is saved, by preparing 
he fodder by cutting and steaming; $0 that not only 
all the nutritive matter is saved, but the food is ren- 
dered more palateable to the animals. The intelli- 
gent manager of that farm allows no animal to be fed 
on long or raw food. Another peculiarity in his man- 
agement is worthy of notice. ‘There is nut on Orange 
farm an unproductive animal, or a useless thing. The 
very dog that basks in the sunshine and barks back 
the poacher, has his regular hour of duty in the wheel, 
pomping water, cutting straw, turning the grindstone, 
. If there are no useless animals to feed, neither 
are there any worthless buildings to keep in repair for 
show. On passing Orange farm, the traveller would 
suppose it to be the comfortable residence of some com- 
‘loving, unambitious farmer, who has enough be- 
cause he wants no more—being just able to pay his 
taxes, and “‘make both ends meet”—yet Orange farm 
mp nine thousand dollars a year! How, it will 
asked, does this farmer produce so much more than 
any other. We answer emphatically, by discarding, 
as fallacious, the idea of perfection alluded to at the 
head of this article; by believing, that even his system 
is far from perfect; and by continually bending his at- 
tention to improvements. If, therefore, agriculture in 
this country is not susceptible of immense improve- 
mert, why do not all our farmers produce as much as 
«the skilful ane of Orange farm? ‘Taking this farm as 
the acme .of perfection, surely it will be admitted that 
all our farms of equal soil may be made equal to 1t; 
and if so, has the subject of agriculture been sufficient- 
ly discussed? need nothing more be published? are 
there no more improvements to be made? 





AnotHer Great Mistaxe.—Many farmers sup- 
pose, that the .small sum they pay annually for a 
newspaper or an agricultural paper, is so much mo- 
ney given away. I have not time to read it, says 
one; it no longer possesses novelty for me, says 
another; I cannot afford to take it, says a third. 
Now let us suppose a case—an extreme one, it is 
allowed, but perfectly applicable to such reasoners: 
Suppose the art of printing, writing, and the mail, to 
be struck from existence—what would be the condi- 
tion of the farmer? We leave the answer to farmers 
themselves, satisfied entirely that there is not one 
intelligent man in the United States that would not 
freely give double the sum they now contribute to 
their support, for their restoration. The press is like 
many other blessings—it confers its favors imper- 
ceptibly. Every farmer is benefited by the press 
without knowing it. He receives information, which 
at the time is not noticed; but .it is precious seed 
accidentally scattered in the soil, which at the proper 
season wil] yicld him valuable fruit. We need not 
descend to particulars; but refer every farmer to his 
own.case. Has he not obtained some new and valu- 
able mode of cultivation; some method of correcting 
an evil or preventing loss; some new article of culti- 
vation; some new material for improving land; some 
temedy for disease in his stock, through the me- 
dium of his paper, which has enabled him to-make 
or sa¥e more than the cost of the paper? We can 
name many persons who have informed us that they 
have made and expect to make money by taking the 
American Farmer. Some have said that they have 
made more than one thousand dollars +from informa- 
tion derived from a single article in our,columns, and 
we will venture the assertion, that there is not a single 
individual who has taken the Farmer twelve months 
that would be divested of the information thence ob- 
tained, for double the cost of it. Then is it nota 


very great mistake to say that you cannot afford to 
take an agricultural paper? 





Prices Current in Boston, Feb. 23. 

Apples, new, bbl. 1.75 22.00. Beans, white, bushel 
-90 a 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. $.50 a 8.75; cargo No. 1, 
1.25 a 1.75; No. 2, 6.50 a 6.75. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .11 a.15. Cheese, new milk, 6. a 8.; skim- 
med .milk,3.a4. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 6.75 a 
6.87; Genesee,6.75 a 6.87; Rye, best, —-- a——. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .70a 72; Rye, .75 a .89; Barley.60 a .65; Oats 
42a 46. Hogs-Lard, |stsortnew, lb. 9.00 a 10.00; Pork, 
clear, bbl, 17 a 20; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 14.00; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50a 13.50; Wool, Merino,fullblood, washed, 
-60 a .65; do. do unwashed, .— a.—. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .65 .75; Merino, three fourths washed, 
.52@.58,do. half blood, .48 4.50; do. quarter, 40 a 42. 
Native, washed .40a .42; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
50.a 53; do. 2d sort,.42a.44; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 45 a 50. 


Prices Current in New York, Feb. 26. 

Beeswax, yellow 19221. Cotton, New Orleans .10 
a.ll; Upland, .84a .10; Alabama,.94a11. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. 18a 20; Flax 124a 16; Flax, Ame- 
rican, 71a 8.—----Flaxseed, 7 bush. clean .13.75 a -—— 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 6.44 a 6.50; Canal .6.62 a 6.87; 
Balt. Hwd. st. a6 62; Rh’d. city mills 6.50 a —— 
country, 6.50a——; Alexand’a,6.37a 6.50; Freder- 
icksburg 6.37a —; Petersg, 6.25 a 6.37; Rye Flour, 
4.00a 4.12; Indian Meal, per bbl.3.50 a 3 624; per hhd. 
16.50 a 16.75. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.40 a 1.45; Vir. 
1.35 a—--; Rye, North, 75 a 76; Corn, Yel. Nor. .—a 
75; Barley, 78 279; Oats,South and North, .40 a .44; 
Peas, white, dry, 7bu. 5. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.00; prime 5.50 a 6.25; 
cargo 4.50 a 5.00; Butter, N. York, 12416; shipping, 
$all;Lard,84. a.94; Pork, mess bb]. 13.00 a 14.25. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED 
STORE 











The subscriber would inform the public that he has 
the following articles in store for sale, all of the best 
materials, faithfully and well made, viz. 

Gideon Davis’ highly approved Patent Ploughs in 
all their variety—Davis’ ploughs improved as more 
adapted to stiff soils. Bar Share and Coulter Ploughs 
improved. Substratum and Shovel Ploughs, Cultiva- 
tors for Corn and Tobacco. His Patent Cylindrical 
Straw Cutters, superior toany other article of the kind 
in use, also Dutch Cutting Boxes, Wheat Fans, Thresh- 
ing Machines, an assortment of Hoes, Shovels, and 
Spades, Hay and Manure Forks, Cast Steel Axes, 
Wove Wire, together with a variety of other imple- 
ments of husbandry of the most approved kinds. Also 
a general assortment of the Messrs. Landreth’s Gar- 
den Seeds, which are fresh, and of prime quality, Clo- 
ver and other Grass Seeds. Fruit and ornamental 
Trees, Bulbus Roots, Flowers, &c. furnished to order. 
Likewise Peirson & Walker’s superior Mule and Jenny 
Spindles. J. S. EASTMAN. 

N. B. Plough castings kept constantly on hand to 
supply the place of those worn out, also all kinds of 
repairs done at short notice. J. S. E. 


FRESH EUROPEAN GARDEN SEEDS. 


The subscriber has just received from Europe a 
small supply of the very best seeds of the following 
kinds, growth of 1830, and raised by one of the first 
horticulturists in Europe:— Cabbage, Early York, Early 
George, Wellington, Sugar-loaf, Ox Heart, Bonneuil, 
late German or Dutch, Red Head, curled green Savoy; 
Dutch Asparagus, blood and yellow Beet, Nasturtium, 
Long. Red and Yellow Carrot, Solid Celery, Curled 
Endive, Cauliflower, (early and Jate,) Brocoli, (white 
and purple,) White Dutch Cucumber, Long Green do. 
Windsor Beans, Long Pod do. Prickly Spinach, Early 
Head Lettuce, (several other kinds,) mellons, the best 
kinds known in Europe, Onion, white, pale and deep 
red, Long Parsnip, Curled Parsley, six weeks’ Peas, 
Tomatoes, Early round Turnip, round Dutch yellow 
Turnip, early long rose coloured Radish, early rose 
coloured Turnip Radish, Sea Kale, &c.; altogether 
forming one of the most choice assortments of seeds 
ever imported. Those who wish to obtain such seeds 
for spring planting, are advised to send in their orders 
early. Orders to the amount of five dollars can be 
sent by wagons to any part of the western country, 
and by water to any part of the southern states. 

GIDEON B. SMITH, Farmer Office. 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








Battimons Manket.—The navigation is now fairly 
open, and business has resumed its usual activity. In 
consequence of news from Europe an advance hag 
taken place in the prices of flour and wheat. Sales of 
Howard street flour have been made at $6.25 from 
stores, and $6 a 6.124 has been paid for it to the wag. 
ons. It is, however, quite unsettled, and no positive 
quotation can be made. We cannot hear of any sales 
of wheat, but our quotations are the rates that would 
be given to day. Beef has advanced a trifle, but it 
must be first rate to command our highest quotation. 


Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 5.00; do, 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.004 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 6.00a 8.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 1400a16.00. The inspec 
tions of the week comprise 10 hhds. Ohio. 

Fiour—best white wheat family. $6.50 a 7.00. 
super. Howard-street 6.25 a ; city mills, 5.76 
a—--; Susquehanna, — a—; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.95 
Grain; red wheat, 1.25 2 1.30; white do. 1.304 1.9§ 
Corn, white, 60 a —-—- yellow 60 a—-—-new white 
—a.—-ycllow — a —--Rye, .— a.-—Oarts, .304 $3}, 
Beans, 90al.00-Peas, 50a 60--CLOVER SEED 5.50 a 6.00 
TimotnHy, 2.00a 2.50—Orcuarp Grass, 1.25 41.50— 
Tall Meadow Oat Grass $3,00—Herd’s,-- a 1.00— 
Lucerne 30 a 374 lb.—Bar.tey, 624—-FLaxsEED —— 
a 1.30-—Cotton Va. 94 a 104—-Louisiana 114 a 123 
—Alab..9a.11—-Tenn..9a.10—-N. Car..9 a@.104-— 
Upland 10 a 11---Wuiskey, hhds Ist p 274 a—-; in bbls 
294a 30—WooOL, common, unwashed, |lb.15 a.16-—— 
washed,.18 a.20-crossed,.20a.22--three-quarter, .28 
a.30--full do. .30 4.35, accord’g to qual._Hemp Russia, 
ton, $220 a--; Country, dew-rotted, 5. a.6c.- lb. water- 
rotted,.6 a8c.—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
— do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 1, 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb]. 4.00 a 4.25--- 
Mackerel, No. 1,6.374, a6.50--No. 2, 5.873 a 6.00-No.$ 
3.433 43.50; Bacon, hams Balt.cured 10c.—Feathers, 
34 a—-Plaster Paris,cargo price per ton, 4.25 a 4.31}, 
ground, 1.374 a—-bbl.-Iron, gray pigfor foundries per 
ton 30.00 a ; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00 a 











28.00; bar, Sus., per ton, 80.00 a85.00.—Prime Beef: 


on the hoof, 5.25 a 6.50. 
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the “Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
sa cal Society.’’) 


servations concerning the Fix Weevit, that de- 

stroys the wheat, with 7 useful ——— and 

onclusions, concernin ion an : 

, of that eles ‘pnelt, tol the methods to 

, F wwed to prevent the destruction of the grain by it. 

By Colonel Lanvon Carter, of Sabine Hall, Vir- 

ginia; transmitted by Colonel Lez. Read, and 
ordered to be published, November 15th, 1768. 


It is not in my power to oblige you with the paper 
that I some years ago published in our Gazettes, upon 
this little destructive insect, called the Moth or Fly- 
Weeyil. However, as you are very earnest in your 
enquiries a8 to its particular nature, in order, if pos- 
sible, to save so beneficial a commodity as wheat to 
America, which perhaps in a few years (unless such 
destructive insects do infest it) might become a kind 
of granary to most parts pf Europe, I will from my 
diaries, put together those discoveries that led me to 
write that paper; and also what has since occurred to 
me in the’ attacks that our country has lately met 
with from those insects; for it is a certainty they con- 
tinue amongst us, just as the season favoursor not their 

tion; although some will fancy they have 
their periods for coming and going away. 

lt is but something more than twenty-five years 
ago, that I heard any thing of such an insect that in- 
jured our wheat; but since then I have had frequent 
occasions to take great notice of it; and have had 
great reason to be very anxious to examine into the 


’ nature of that fly. It is with much propriety called 


a Weevil, as it destroys the wheat even in our gra- 
naries, though it is not of the kind termed by natural- 
ists the curculio, of which they have given a very 
long list; for it is not like a bug, it carries no cases 
for its wings; neither has it any feelers, with which 
the curculio is always distinguished; and perhaps (as 
I fancy it will turn out in the course of this letter 
that they never attack grain when hard) they really 
have no occasion for such feelers. For from the make 
of it, to my judgment it appears an impossibility that 
it should ever perforate into a hard grain, being fur- 
nished with nothing in nature, from the most minute 
examination by glasses, that could make such a per- 
foration; and seems indeed a fly itself, consisting of 


~ nothing sensible to the slightest touch with the fin- 


ger, nor to the eye, assisted with glasses, leaving only 
a little dry, pale brown glossy dust,on being squeezed. 

Having observed the wheat from my Northumber- 
land quarters, never affected by it; but constantly 
sound and perfect, through many years that I have 
been obliged to keep it for my own use, even in the 
same granary with Weevil-eaten wheat; I was, and 
am still, inclined to conclude, the enemy is somehow 
lodged in the grain before it grows hard. It might 
not have been then too late to have had that better 
proof of this, which I have since been able to get, by 
discovering little ere and maggots half formed into 
flids in the grain. But as I had nothing particular 
at first to lead me to such an examination, I waited 
till the next crop; and at all times, between day and 
dark in calm ‘weather, during the several days of 
growth from the blooming time, till the livery or har- 
dening state of the grain, I visited a field, if possi- 
ble, to discover whether any of these flies appeared 
amongst the heads of the wheat during the soft state 
of the grain. Accordingly, in a pleasant evening, 
after the sun was down, and every thing serenely 
calm, I found the rascals extremely busy amongst my 
ears, and really very numerous. I immediately in- 
closed some of them in a light loose handkerchief; 
and by the magnifiers of my telescope, I took occasion 
minutely to examine them. ; 

They are a pale brownish moth, with little trunks 
or bodies, some trifle shorter than their wings; and as 
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sume of their little bodies appeared bulging as if 
loaded, I applied the pressure of a fine straw upon 
them, and saw them squirt out, one after another, a 
number of little things which I took to be some 
more, some less; some emitted fifteen or twenty of 
them, ahd others appeared extremely lank in their 
little trunks, which I could not make discharge any 
thing like an egg. Whether they had done this in 
the field before, or were of the male kind, I could not 
tell, but from this discovery I find in my diary, many 
years ago, this conclusion, “that there need not be 
above two or three flies to an ear of corn, to lay eggs 
enough to destroy the greatest crop.” 

I must observe, at that time, that the bloom or fa- 
rina of the ears had for some days disappeared, and 
the grain was nearly filling, though in a kind of mil- 
ky state; and at such a time the husks or capsules 
are generally sufficiently upen to admit the entrance 
of such flies; for I imagine, that as nature certainly 
intends that farina to impregnate the grain, and as 
that could only be done by its falling into the capsule, 
she must necessarily favor such a process by opening 
the mouths of those vessels. 

Some agree with me, that the fly does not perfo- 
rate the grain, but they say it lays its eggs upon the 
top of the husk, and when they are hatched into 
maggots, those eat through the husk into the grain; 
but 1 must think such a suggestion certainly liable to 
many objections, even in the pea, from whence such 
gentlemen have drawn their arguments: The ong of 
that bug, they tell us, is laid upon the hack of the 
pod, next the pea; and from thence it hatches, and 
eats through the pod into the pea. The settling of 
such a point seems to be of little consequence, but to 
justify nature or providence in the wisdom as well as 
perfection of its modes. Can it then be presumed 
that an insect should, by icular inetinet; be direct- 
ed, to deposite its eggs for its species into a proper 
nidus, which should be also a pabulum for the young 
as that egg hatches, and yet that they should only be 
permitted to do this upon the outside of the coat of 
the nidus, from whence it may be liable to be re- 
moved by numberless accidents? For where one egg 
only is laid, the viscous matter that might surround it, 
cannot reasonably be thought a cement sufficient for a 
grain or husk in actual growth, as it might be with 
a number of eggs studded together on a leaf, or round 
a twig, according to the nature of some flies. Again, 
should even so small a viscous matter confine the 
egg to the outside of the pod or husk, against many 
accidents, yet what can we suppose will preserve the 
maggot, just hatched, from those accidents, when it 
lies on the outside, on the back of the pod or husk? 
Besides, | must think I have discovered an as 
well as a maggot under the skin of the pea, without 
any visible lead to it, which must be a conviction it 
is not a maggot till it is hatched in the pea; there- 
fore it seems reasonable that the parent of that bug 
perforates the pod, and then into the pea, in its ten- 
der and soft state. 

I wish then such a suggestion may not have arisen 
from the callous speck that may be observed, with 
which nature closes up the wound made in the pod, 
by the parent of that bug. But how is this business 
of the worms eating through the -husk of the wheat, 
and then the grain, till they come out in a fly,a 
little above the germ, at the other end of the grain, 
to be thus constantly performed, if the egg is only 
laid upon the end of the husk? For we clearly see 
those eggs do not all hatch at once; and after the 
wheat is thrashed out, in which operation, to be sure, 
it must endure a pretty rough usage (effect that bu- 
siness as you will) how can it run so many chances, 
without being dislodged or destroyed? I may further 
ask, what should support the t from its hatch- 
ing, till it gets through the husk into the grain? We 
see in most other species of insects, the worm, mag- 
got or caterpillar, begins to eat as soon as it can twist 
about, and certainly the husk cannot be the first pabu- 
lum intended by nature for this maggut. Besides, 





-be the intention, 


from the observed tendefnegs of such’ ote, if 
they are not ‘well pres from “gun 
beams, wind or rain, théy must be subjected to va 
rious “if the ay can be supposed to be 
hatched but in the grain; and it copJd fot in atlywise 
natpre, that they should be de- 
stroyed by their own misconduct; for We’ discover, in 
other instances, that her tenderness to » whi 
propagate by , directs them to deposit theireggs 
on the under side of leaves, that are a good security 
against the force pf sun beams and weather; and as 
soon as they hatch, those leaves become the immedti- 
ate food for these maggots, worme or caterpillars. : 

The same arguments must hold good against the 
eggs being laid on the end of the grain; and it is no 
new thing to advance that Sandeep af bushels have- 
been carried very fair to every eye, from the barn or 
treading floor, into the granary; where, if thrown 
intoa heap, the collected warmth vivifies the egg, 
and, in proportion to the growth of the maggot within - 
the grain, the warmth is increased; and even whilst 
the middle or lower parts of the heap shall be alive, 
and ready to fly away, the upper parts shall be quite 
fair, and yet nevertheless hatch even at some distant 
day, with a proper warmth, if not perished by any 
coldness or other excess in weather, or by art: [ say 
then, in such a len of time before hatching, the 
odds are greatly against the egg or worm’s sticking to 
the grain till it hatches or eats in. 

These things being considered, thought that J 
had advanced far enough in investigating this point, 
to be convinced the evil was effected by laying the 
egg in the grain, and in the soft state of it; and that 
those observations, said to be made of the egg being 
laid on the husk, or on the outside of the grain, were 
inaccurate, and espoused without a due consideration, 
But, in order to make it as clear to others as myself, 

1 must here beg leave to assert, that I have distinctly 
seen with my glasses the egg in the grain of wheat, « 
at the upper end of it, beneath the skin, and round it 
a small yellow stain, as if the milky substance had 
received a tincture from the egg; and as a further 
confirming circumstance that these eggs ere laid in 
the soft state of the grain, I find in my diary, that 
many years ago | visited a field of one of my neigh-- 
bours, who having been extremely late in his harvest, 
in very warm and temperate weather, had his wheat 
all eaten out; the flies were crawling out of the ears, . 
and this whilst the wheat was'standing.- *. 

Again, that the conviction may be as full as possi- 
ble, it is an indisputable certainty, that this. maggot 
eats from the upper end of the grain, as it. stands in 
its husk, down to the lower om ge comes out if a 
fly a little above the germ. Now to suppose that 
these eggs are laid constantly upon that end of the 
grain, is to believe this tly capable of distinguishing 
such particular end, in every confused direction thag 
the grain may be thrown into after it is thrashed ont; 
and therefore the notion of the fly’s laying its eggs 
upon the outside of the grain, and that egg’s never 
being dislodged, and the maggot’s hatching upon that * 
end, and eating into the grain, without being removed - 
from that particular end, must be an absurdity.of the, 
first magnitude. In the husk indeed the fly might - 
find that certain end of the grain, because in that it 
always lies in its proper direction, and it is reasona- 
ble to conclude that instinct would serve a fly for 
such a purpose; but then this cannot remove thi abe 
surdity before. taken notice ofthat of laying ‘its egg 
upon that end of the grain c » 28 well before 
as after it is thrashed. : 

ans may ‘sy, from the minuteness of 4 
ways in effecting fier intended purposes, is frequen 
out of the comprehension of! on, and —, his 
microscopical itnprovements; upon vision have helped 
him to many discoveries, numerous are the things 
that seem still to remain as a secret tohim. Wecan 
see in some flies their immediate changes from the 
first process of tion, quite i 
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riods of life; and from thence we are inclined to “‘pro- 
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rounce a rational history oftheir continuance, brood 
after brood: yet in some flies, though We can carry 
them through all these several changes, there are 
certain phenomena not to be accounted for; particu- 
larly, how the length of time between their changes 
into flics, and their laying their eggs for the cuntinu- 
ance of their species, is employed by them. ‘This 
defect we generally supply by conjecture, that the 
time is spent in some torpid state: but there are some 
discoveries as to certain insects, that make it extreme- 
ly difficult to suppose such a state; and if we regard 
what naturalists tell us of some of the moth flies, 
and indeed our own observations upon them, “that 
after they become a fly, they never attempt any kind 
of sustenance, but are seemingly solely employed in 
the business of fecundation, and the females in parti- 
cular, in depositing their eggs fur a new brood,” we 
shall be puzzled to account how insects, that never 
‘eat after their change into a fly, can exist through so 
long a period asa great part of the fall, and gene- 
rally of a long winter, till the period of the soft state 
of the new grain; and to what shelter they can retire 
from such a series of weather, generally too severe 
for such tender forms. We may imagine some inter- 
mediate brood, but what shall we taney to be the 
nidus or food to bring them to this fly weevil again, 
ready for that new period of softness in the succeed- 
ing crop of grain? From hence, perhaps, it is that 
some gentlemen have grown fond of the opinion, of 
their eating out of one grain, and then flying to 
another grain, and laying their eggs upon the ends of 
them, for a new brovd; but as even weevil eaten 
wheat is generally consumed one way or another, 
long before the kerning of the new crop, the difficulty 
(by such a supposition) will have many long months 
to contend with. Therefore others tell us, they lie 
about in barns, &c. However, the standing crop 
eaten up, before taken notice of, is with me sufficient 
to confute such a solution of that difficulty: and I 
— add my own strong fumigations of my barn 
and granary (though enough to destroy a world of in- 
sects) have been unsuccessful, with respect to this fly 
weevil, in the new crop. 

I mist here step aside to inform you, that though 
my wheat would, when weevil eaten, pretty gene- 
rally come up in the field, yet when I was obliged to 
sow it, if I did not double the usual quantity (which 
the season always governed me in) the ground would 
‘ be. scanty, and extremely beggared fur want of seed. 
I readily concluded the cause of this to be, that the 
grain was too much eaten (that is) the maggot was 
too far advanced in it, and therefore such grains pe- 
rished; and indeed for satisfaction in this point, I 
twice tried, after washing the grain, and drying the 
light, chaffy s‘uff that swam at top, to sow those 
grains, and cogstantly found al] that J could squeeze 
flat with my fingers, never sprouted,sow them how I 
would. This, I hope, will be looked upon as a very 
good answer to both. of those hasty assertions, that 
such wheat will nevertheless grow when sown, and 
likewise make a tolerable flour; for grind it how you 
will, I must be bold to say, it can produce no flour at 
all; afd the flour imagined to be got from weevil 
eatén wheat, is only from such grains of it that have 
escaped the weevil, or are but half eaten, perhaps by 
the maggot’s not having run its course in nature be- 
fore it was destroyed; which is the presumed cause 
of that prodigious clamminess in bread, from wheat 
that has the weevil in it, as the moisture of the mag- 
gots continues in the flour; but in biscuits that 
clamminess may be dried up, by the heat of the oven, 
as those cakes are generally very thin. 

‘The author of the Complete Body of Husbandry, 
vol. iv. page 347, of the octavo edition, speaks of a 
fly in England, that sometimes attacks the wheat in 
its soft state; and calls it a small black fly, not bigger 
than a large pin’s head. He says they fasten on the 
ear in numbers, eat into the corn, and Jay their eggs, 
which hatch into maggots, and devour part, and spoil 





the rest of the grain. He further says, the fly may 
be dislodged whilst it crawls on the ear, for they are 
so tender, that a very little furce will destroy them, 
and that they only appear in dry years, for rains in 
any quantity destroy them; and from thence recom- 
mends the Irish method of rope-hauling the wheat in 
dewy mornings, to brush the fly off, which will then 
be destroyed. 

I cannot readily agree with him here; for certainly 
as the fly got to the ear before, it is reasonable to 
think it could, after falling off, crawl up again, unless 
the fall could be supposed to crush so smal] an animal 
as a pin head. ‘Therefore I was persuaded, unless 
the disturbance of rope-hauling was constantly given, 
the fly would return again so often, as to make it a 
tedious work of many days, at ieast every morning 
and evening, from the casting of the bloom, to the 
hardening of the grain. [ have since fancied, that by 
the same author’s method of fumigating turnips, just 
come up, in his third vol. page 348, with orpiment, 


every here and there, thrown about on live cvals, to 


windward of a wheat field, ina gently moving air, 
the prodigious thick foggy smoke raised by that drug, 
might kill the moth-fly, as he says it will do the tur- 
nip fly, without injuring the turnips, even in vegeta- 
tion. I say, I imagined the doing this pretty often in 
the wheat field might be of service; for though orpi- 
ment is of an arsenical nature, as I found it so strong- 
ly recommended, and have also read, that though 
poisonous, it had been successfully prescribed to be 
worn round children’s necks, as a destroyer of worms; 
I at first thought that might do: yet as fire often ren- 
ders things (really safe and innocent when crude) 
very noxious, there might be a possibility of danger 
in it; and reading of many bad symptoms occasioned 
by it to the shot casters, who use it to increase the 
fluidity of their lead, that it may run quicker or more 
certainly into globules, I could not think (upon better 
reasoning) to make use of such an experiment. 

My end in all this enquiry, was to prevent the de- 
struction made in wheat, by destroying this insect in 
its egg; and_I imagined I had foundation enough to 
conduct me to that point, from the accounts given of 
hatching in Egypt, and what we may collect with 
certainty from Du Reaumer’s elaborate treatise upun 
raising fowls; besides many little family observations, 
that corresponded with the common sense of things. 
Experience shows, that a fowl greased (as they some- 
times are under the wings to kill the lice) can never 
hatch an egg. I also remember a lady, curious in 
turkeys, in order to produce a forward brood, set her 
hens in her smoke-house, whilst her meat was hang- 
ing, but the eggs did not produce one pout; and it 
was discovered that the hens had been greased by the 
accidental drippings of the meat. 

As these discoveries squared with the French 
method of preserving eggs, by tallowing them over, 
founded certainly upon the principle of keeping out 
the air, which would otherwise give them, in’ long 
voyages, a noxious and disagreeable taste of staleness; 
I thought I might conclude, that besides warmth, air 
was essential to the vivifying or hatching an egg; and 
the hen-héuse wives confirm me in it, by their con- 
stant observation, that hens, &c. not only turn their 
eggs, but leave their nests, at proper periods; and 
those that hatch well, cool themselves frequently with 
water, whilst others perpetually brooding (if they do 
not die themselves) addle their eggs. 

Upon these two principles, then, of heat and air, I 
thought myself pretty certain of effecting the de- 
struction of these eggs in the grain; and therefore I 
endeavoured to hit upon such a method for their de- 
struction, which should be attended with the Jeast 
labour and expense. ‘Too much warmth, or too little, 
or an entire exclusion of the air, must do the busi- 
ness.—Could it be consistent with the prudence of a 
farmer to thrash out his grain as soon as reaped, to be 
sure a drying kiln might be so constructed, as to de- 
stroy these eggs, by communicating too much warmth; 





but as there are many reasons for a farmer (besides 
his other necessary business) not to thrash out hig 
grain so soon, lest he introduce the other inconvenj. 
ency to his crop of mustiness and bad scent, I was oh} 
liged to bend my thoughts wholly to the exclusion of 
the air; for wheat, I know, will contract a degree of 
warmth in the mow, which is oftentimes of great ; 
service to plump out the grain, by something like ay 
after circulation in the straw; and to increase that de. © 
gree of warmth, so as to destroy the eggs of the 
Weevil, might be a means to mould the straw, and 
funk the grain; therefore I say, I fell sclely upon the 
exclusion of the air as much as possible; and this J 
was happy enough in effecting with great success to 
my crop for many years, till my old age and infirmity 
prevented my attending my servants whilst they § 
were pursuing my directions; and not till then had | 
the least reason to complain, whilst others wer § 
eaten up in their crops; but villany and negligence & 
are such concomitants in servitude, that I have bee 
again destroyed, plainly to be accounted for from the | 
visible abuse of my constant directions; ‘The method 
I have taken is this. . 

I reap as early as I possibly can, respecting the 
dryness of the grain, as well as the straw, which | 
would otherwise funk it. At least two feet quite’ 
round the mow I leave a vacancy, which is to be well 
trod with soft hay, or beaten straw; therefore I keep 
persons constantly treading down those margins as the 
mow rises; and when I reach the eves of my barn, 
lay on and tread down a very thick covering of the 
same straw or hay, and weighed it well down at top, 
Had I not found this effectual, | would have gone to | 
the expense of filling in and plaistering my barn, be | 
ing convinced that the exclusion of air, as much as 
possible, could be the only effectual method of kil 
ling those eggs, which as they are so very small be- 
fore hatching, could not give the least disagreeable. 
ness in either look, taste or quality, in the flour. This 
method I published many years ago; and many gen- 
tlemen have assured me, they have practised it ever | 
since, and continue to doso now with the greatest | 
success. ‘The farmer that, chuses to try it, if he suf 
fers nothing to prevent an early harvest, will, I am 
persuaded, confess the justice of what I have sug. 
gested, but if, by any means, he should be late in his 
harvest, and the temperature of the weather should 
be suited to the principles of hatching; or if he 
should be too early in beating out his grain, it cannot 
then be of any real service, hut by accident, as the 
mischief may be done in the field, and an egg not de 
stroyed in the mow, may hatch in the granary. 

You must here permit me to tell you, I have con 
stantly laughed at all those ridiculous nostrums of 
brining, &c. to prevent this injury of the weevil, ag 
well as that other destructive evil called the rust. 
They may be of service to quicken the vegetation of 
the grain; and it is reasonable to conclude they will 
destroy all vermin that lie in the ground when it is 
sown; but that this brine, or any other solution, can 
remain and pass through the course of circulation, 
a very long series of winter months, and p.eserve ite 
virtue to the kerning time of the grain, so as to pre 
vent these flies from invading it, or indeed to cheek 
or correct the corrosive moisture of particular airs, 
which produce rust, is an absurdity below the dignity 
of a rational man; notwithstanding many writers 





-| have given into it. Ilalways looked upon those gen 


tlemen, as forgetful of the philosophy upon whieh 
they set out with in the first parts of their works; 
and I suppose to makea book of balk, they stuff ia 
the errors of old and obstinate farmers, from one cen- 
tury almost toanother. I remember I had an ass of 
that kind, and for the sake of conviction, I indulged 
his project of steeping and brining; and went so far 
as to leave him a parcel of wheat which he might 
put up or mow as he pleased; and though his obsti- 
nacy would not suffer him to be-convineed, I was, to 
my cost, whilst the rest of my grain, conducted by 
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my direction, was good and useful. Quicksilver, we 
are lately told, will circulate with the juices . a 
lant in vegetation, without injury to it, and it has 
been successfully applied that way to kill the slugs 
and snails on wall fruit; yet if the difficulty of in- 
serting it, or impregnating wheat with it, before sow- 
ing, could be got over, I cannot suffer myself to ap 
brace any persuasion, that the virtue or subtilty 0 
the quicksilver could continue so many months in the 
wheat, by any kind of innate quality, in such a long 
stage of growth, through a very bad winter. There- 
fore even that discovery, in my opinion, has not re- 
moved the absurdity hinted at. I have mentioned 
the rust, as presumptively occasioned by some corro- 
sive quality in the air; and though it is out of my 
resent subject, I will just hint that Du Pratz, in his 
history of Louisiana, takes notice of such a destruc- 
tive obstruction to the raising of wheat in that coun- 
try, though he does not call it by any name that con- 
veys an idea of rust. He speaks of itas a brown red 
pearly drop, found at the lower joint of the stalk, 
which, in a short time, pervades the whole stalk up- 
wards, and perishes the grain: as this is pretty simi- 
lar to what we discover here, it may not be amiss to 
look upon it asa corrosive substance, communicated 
by the air; and I do believe it will be found to be the 
better opinion, upon a more accurate investigation; for 
I have long been satisfied, that the ascension of the 
juices are thereby prevented; and the rusty dust seems 
tobe nothing more than those juices oozing out of 
those corroded parts, or wounded pores, that turn to 
that colour on drying; however I must ‘declare, I 
never yet discovered Du Pratz’s brown red drop on 
any wheat of mine, notwithstanding it has sometimes 
been destroyed with the rust. ‘This rubigo was a 
disorder observed in wheat of very ancient date, and 
the writers, from one to the other, recommend pre- 
venting it by brining, &c. as befure; some indeed 
just hint at the truth, by calling it by the general 
term a blight; but why they should think of curing 
blights by an application before sowing, is a curious 
mystery; it should seem as if such men fancied, that 
the possible constitutions of air can as easily be pre- 
vented by their brine, as it can be kept out, or ex- 
hausted by an air pump. Some, indeed, impute both 
weevil and rust to certain soils; but as wiser men than 
I, have seen cause to complain of the absurdities that 
have been adopted by writers that were good philoso- 
phers in other matters, I shall not give myself any 
trouble to endeavour at an explosion of such an opi- 
nion, well knowing that all lands, where air and 
moth can come, may be, and are subject to those 
evils, when they are about; and indeed every sort of 
wheat that I have tried, has been attacked by them 
both; but from barley and rye’s constantly escaping 
the weevil, [am at present persuaded their protec- 
tion happens only from their beards or awns; there- 
fore a long bearded wheat would be worth propagat- 
ing for a trial, as I never heard the bread made from 
such ever objected to, nor indeed its increase com- 
plained of. This I say, believing that those gentle- 
men who tell us that bearded wheat has been des- 
troyed by the fly weevil, are some how mistaken, from 
the improbability of the fly’s getting into the capsules 
through those awns. ‘They give for a reason, that 
the awn in wheat never sticks to the grain, as it does 
in barley; but as I never saw rye the least affected by 
the fly, which is of a similar growth with a grain of 
wheat, and has no awn growing to it, though the 
husk has; [I must conclude it may be still some mis- 
take in the asserter; fur certainly those awns, even 
on the husk, if any thing long, must embarrass the 
fly,and prevent his mischievous purpose. 
Having thus, my good friend, endeavoured to com- 
ply with your request, it remains that I should make 





’ some apology for the length of it; but if we consider 


enquiries into nature must be more or less prolix, ac- 


‘ cording to the helps that can be got, you possibl 
* will think any endeavour to be shorter, might have le 


my own eouclusion less clear and intelligible. I know 





not how convincing my arguments may be, but you 
have my free leave to make use of them as you 
please; and I shall be glad, through your means, to 
read any thing that may shew wherein J am mistaken. 
I am, dear sir, your very respectful humble servant, 
Lanpon Carter, 
Sabine Hall, July 23, 1768. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 
Virginia, Fairfax Co. Feb. 23d. 1831. 
I am one of the original subscribers to the Ameri- 


Mr. Situ: 


can Farmer; I have been often instructed; and as IJ 


derive my support from the profits of Agriculture, I 
look with as much anxiety for the arrival of your 
paper, as a merchant fur thatof an European Packet 
Ship. Like galley slaves, the Farmers of this state 
have to work hard, and live cheap, and after all they 
much remind me of those miserables who sat upon 
the borders of the “pool of Siloam,” patiently waiting 
its agitation by the Holy Spirit—they have heard 
and many have seen improvements in the soil, that 
approach to a miracle, but thousands have in despair 
leit their native state and homes, and thousands that 
now remain would do well to follow, nor “cast one 
longing, lingering look behind.” With a few excep- 
tions, it is unprofitable to improve land; let none make 
the attempt who does not first ascertain that his soil 
was at first well constituted—unless he can get lime 
ormarle. Land which was originally or constitutionally 
good, is easily restored—nothing can be easier. If it 
be wet, let it be well ditched; no land can be improved 
that is saturated with stagnant water; this being 
strictly attended: to, put in a good plough, with three 
strong horses, and Jay your patient open to the chine; 
put in what crop you like best in September; repeat 
the operation and seed wheat or rye; in early spring 
give it one gallon of clover seed, and two bushels of 
plaster; let it remain two years in clover, and permit 
no énimal to tread upon it, or feed upon it; in a few 
repetitions of this practice his land will become: ‘fat 
enough to be stocked.—I may be asked, what is to be 
done without stock? J answer, working cattle and 
milch cows, must be kept in the farm yard; sheep 
will live upon your poor land, until you can give him 
good, and so will the hog; but if he will not, and, by 
means of his wedge and lever power, he should make 
his way to your clover fields, do with him as the devil 
did—drive him into the sea. Much has been said 
about making and applying manure; it is not material 
that much should be said upon this subject. ‘Let the 
Farmer make all he can, and apply it as is most con- 
venient. I would prefer to apply it to the surface in 


this way:,I apply mud from the branches, corn stalks, 


dry straw, weeds or any thing that will cover the 
land—even pine brush, put on fresh, will pay for the 
expense of application. 

Sick land is not unlike a sick man; keep him dry 
and warm—scrape his back bone and go on to feed 
him, having good care to protect him as much as pos- 
sible from vicissitudes by warm, dry covering —I have 
been numbered among farmers for 30 years, and have 
done something towards the improvement of 60 acres 
of land, yet, had I to begin again I would leave it and 
go where land is good and ready for your cultivation— 
the mere making of my land dry and fit to receive 
improvement, has cost more than you or your readers 
would believe.—At a future day I may give you some 
account of our crop, and the influence of this very 
severe winter, and, if sol may say more about the 
preparation and improvement of land. F. 


{Our correspondent is welcome, as will be his 
promised reappearance, notwithstanding we differ 
from him widely as to the improvement of lands. 
He is doubtless a Virginian, and an old Virginian, if 
we take his opinions relative to improving lands, as 
our guide to his locality; but what is to become of the 
old dominion, if every body moves away in search of 
better land?]} 





(From thé Genesee'Farmer.) 4 
CULTIVATION OF WOAD. 


Messrs. Epitors: Rochester, Feb. 441881. 

‘Your inquiries relative to the wond: plant, in- 
duces me to believe that you have an intention of 
raising it. A considerable quantity of that plant has 
been raised in different parts of America, both: by . 
individuals for personal use, and by cultivators-for a 
market; but those who have engaged in it have been 
ignorant of what ought to be performed to insure a 
good article, and American woad is consequently in 
disrepute. Our market has been supplied mostly 
from England. German and French ball-woad has 
been imported to some extent, but owing to its be- 
ing in a different state from the English, few of our 
workmen can use it, and for want of sales the im- 
portation is stopped. Woad is valuable in propor- 
tion to the coloring matter. it contains, and asa fer 
mentative medium to bring the indigo used withrit 
to a state of deoxidizement. T'o perform the latter, 
any vegetable equally succulent, worked up in 
same way, would answer as well as woad. Its prin- 
cipal value, therefore, consists in the quantity of blue 
coloring fecule contained in the plant. 

‘To obtain this desideratum, woad must be raised 
on a rich soil, not a soil that has been enriched by 
manure, but a naturally strong, rich soil; unless this 
can be obtained, it would be useless to make the at- 
tempt. ‘Twenty acres of such land, divided into 
three parts, one third to be cropped every year, 
would afford a pretty plentiful supply for the present 
market. Land will not bear more than two crops 
of woad in succession; not because it is weakened 
by cropping, but because, after the second crop, the 
land becomes so filled with white ‘grubs, as to des- 
troy the plants raised on it. 

“Upon good land, two tons of woad can be raised 
on an acre;—i. e. two tons when couched, by which 
process the weight is increased about twenty per 
cent.’ 

The writer then proceeds to a description of the“ 
mode of rearing and preparing the plant for use, &e. 

This Pant was brought into notice by the inge- 
nuity of Bonaparte, during his reign, in order te 
render the nation independent of others for dying 
materials, and was shortly after introduced into Eng- 
lish manufactories; but Loudon, alate English writer, _ 
of high repute, in speaking of it says, “At present 
it is to be considered more as a matter of curious 
historical information, or of local adoption, than of 
general utility; because no mode of cultivating or 
preparing woad could bring it into competition, either 
in the European or American market with indigo.” 





SEED CORN. . 

I have been in the habit a number of. years, (says a 
writer in an eastern paper,) of selecting the best ear 
of two that grows,on a stalk of corn, and have found 
it annually to improve to a very ‘eonsiderable increase. 
After pursuing the experiment for three years, and 
establishing the fact in my own mind, that by this 
method.there was a constant and-accumulatiye in- 
crease and improvement, I communicated the circum- 
stance to my neighbor—he was yuite incredulous, and 
I invited him to a thorough experiment. .We took 
each our field of equal quality of soil, and richness, 
lying side by side, planted them on the same day, and 
tilled them alike as we could; the result was, that his, 
from ‘ordinary seed, produced nearly forty bushels; 
while mine, from the selected and improved seed, 
gave me about sixty bushels per acre. 

s 





Frozen Porators.—In the time of frost, the only 
precaution necessary is, to retain the potatoes in a 
perfectly dark place for some days after the thaw has 
commenced. In America, where they are sometimes 
frozen as hard as stones, they rot if thawed in open 
day; but if thawed in darkness they do not rot, and 
lose very little of their natural odour and properties. 
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(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser.) 
Garpens In THE Vicinity oF PHILADELPHIA. 
Communicated by the Horticultural Society. 

i the Committee appointed by the Horticul- 
tural Society of Pennsylvania, for visiting the Nur- 
series and Gardens in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
July 13th, 1830. 

The Committee in making their report, think it 
right to state to the Society, that what they now offer 
ought not to be considered as a description of all the 
noted gardens of the vicinity of the city; on the con- 
trary, they give it only as a report in part of the 
= situation of our horticulture. The extreme 

eat of last July, and length ,of time occupied in 

viewing those grounds which they have attempted to 
describe in the following sheets, prevented them from 
inspecting those extensive vegetable gardens, which 
supply so abundantly the markets of Philadelphia. It 
must be the business of another committee at some 
more favourable time, to report upon those numerous 
establishments, where leguminous plants of every 
kind are so copiously and so successfully cultivated. 
Meantime we proceed to lay before the society the 
result of our survey, premising that we are greatly 
indebted to an able gardener, Mr. Buist, for his in- 
dustry, constant attendance, and intelligence, in not- 
ing on the spot, whatever seemed worthy of the so- 
ciety’s attention. With these introductory remarks, 
we submit the following account of our labours. 

The first place we visited was the seat of SamuEL 
Breck, called Sweet Briar. The house was built by 
the present owner about thirty-three years ago, and 
is prettily situated on the west bank of the Schuylkill. 
Mr. Breck has a green house, fifty-four feet front, for 
the preservation of orange, lemon, citron, and other 
tropical trees now on his place, and which are in good 
order and in fine bearing. The garden has been made 
at considerable expense, and may contain, including 
the plant yard and shrubbery, about twoacres. Around 
the house and through the pleasure grounds, we saw 
many fine Weymouth pines (pinus strobus.) The 
Tilia, the Liriodendron, the Acer, the Cephalanthus, 
&c. planted by Mr. Breck about thirty years ago, and 
of course producing ample shade. Mr. Breck has 
likewise an English oak of the same age, raised by 
him from an acorn, taken from a tree imported, as he 
thinks, by the late William Hamilton, of the Wood- 
lands—it thrives well. Mr. Breck has taken consi- 
derable pains with a hedge of white hawthorn (Cra- 
tegus,) which he planted in 1810, and caused to be 
plashed, stalked, and dressed last spring by two En- 
glishmen, who understood the business well. Yet he 
apprehends the whole of the plants will gradually 
decay, and oblige him to substitute a post-and rail 
fence. Almost every attempt to cultivate a live fence 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia seems to have 
failed. The foliage disappears in August, and the 
plant itself is short lived in our climate. Several na- 
tive lime trees ( Tilia Americana and Tilia Europea) 
ate planted along the avenue, exhibiting a remarka- 
ble ‘difference in appearance; the first retaining its fo- 
liage in full vigour until the 15th of October, whilst 
the latter sheds it leaves as early as the 10th of Au- 
gust, and some years even in July. 

From Mr. Breck’s the committee went to Hadding- 
ton, about six miles from town, where Mr. Rugapes 
has a well stocked Nursery, consisting chiefly of fruit 
and forest trees. There are five acres cultivated for 
that purpose. Mr. R. computes his stock at one hun- 
dred thousand saleable trees. He grafis a good deal, 
which he prefers to budding or inoculation. His suc- 
cess has been great this season; and some of the 

ng scions shown to us, were three feet high; not 

one of twenty failing. The fruit trees are apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, plums, &c. 

Connected with this large nursery is a very fine 


- 





orchard of fifteen acres, in full bearing. ‘The fruit is 
converted into vinegar, which Mr. R. considers more 
profitable than cider. 

Very near Haddington stands the seat of Mr. J. B. 
Smiru. Mr. S. is distinguished as an amateur horti- 
culturist and botanist, especially in tropical. plants, the 
collection of which is the most select in Pennsylva- 
nia. Cultivated with the greatest care by his own 
hands, they are in a state of perfection, and regard- 
less of cost in the purchase of splendid specimens of 
rare plants, his hot and green-houses display extraor- 
dinary taste and beauty. 

We observed the Banana tree of the West Indies 
(Musa paradisiaca) in fine flower—a treat that we 
have never realized befure. It promises to bear plen- 
ty of fruit. It is about ten feet high, planted in the 
hot-house, and shows to what perfection trees of the 
most delicate nature can be brought by judicious treat- 
ment. Among other celebrated plants in Mr. Smith’s 
collection, we saw the Bread-fruit tree, Gum elastic 
tree, Cinnamon tree, Camphor tree, Mango tree, Ma- 
hogany tree, and the moving plant, always in action, 
as if endowed with volition. Here is also to be seen 
the Zebra plant (Calathea Zebrina,) unrivalled for 
size in the Union, and possessed of the most beauti- 
ful foliage, and the Screw Pine (Pandanus utilis,) a 
magnificent vegetable production growing in its na- 
tive soil to an immense height, and setting out from 
the stem towards the ground large prongs to support 
its heavy top. 

In short, here are about $50 different species of the 
most uncommon kind; among them is the Cactus gran- 
diflorus; one flower of which Mr. Smith showed us, 
that he had preserved in spirits of wine, a length of 
time beyond its usual period of blooming, and in all 
its freshness and beauty, and unchanged in appear- 
ance, except the exterior part of the corrolla, which 
had turned to a straw cvlour. 

The green-house is 31 feet by 16 and the hot-house 
28 by 14, both built in the very best style. The gar- 
den and shrubberry well laid out, and kept in good 
order. The Greville Rose flowered here last year, 
being the first ever known to have blown in Penn- 

ylvania. 2 

For watering the plants, Mr. Smith is erecting a 
steam engine of two horse power, that will raise the 
water 25 feet to a large cistern of 1400 gallons; from 
which it can be used to any part of the garden. He 
expects, moreover, to heat the hot-house in the cold- 
est weather, in a suitable manner, by the steam of 
this engine.* 

Mr. Smith’s collection of Camellias is extensive. 
He owns one plant of the single white, that is more 
than 74 feet high, and perhaps is the largest of any 
imported into the United States. 

t is with pride and pleasure that the committee 
are able from the above description to avouch a great 
and growing taste for botany, while the cultivation of 
the kitchen garden, and new and useful vegetables, 
seem here and elsewhere, as they will show presently 
to be closely associated in its success to that of the rare 
and exotic plants. Mr. Smith’s vegetable garden con- 
tains one acre, and is richly stocked, and well at- 
tended. . 

Bartram Botanic Garpen anp Nursery. 

Robert Carr, Proprietor. 

This garden is situate on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill about four miles from Philadelphia. It 
was established as early as 1720, by that great vege- 
table naturalist John Bartram the elder, at a time 
when nothing of the kind existed in the then Colo- 
nies, except Dr. Clayton’s in Virginia. Here are 
concentrated very many of the indigenous plants and 
trees of North America; and in greater profusion, 
perhaps than can be found elsewhere. Mr. Bartram 
and his son were industriously employed in making 
this collection fur 110 years; so that in reference to 





* Since our visit we learn, that it has been tried and 
answers perfectly. 





ee 
out door plants, it must necessarily stand unrivaled 
The present owner is likewise adding annually ang 
extensively, and the committee consider his gardey 


and grounds a rich deposite of the American flora, | 


From this nursery, many thousands of plants and 
seeds are exported every season to Europe and South 
America. It is computed that there are 2000 Species 
of our native production maintained in a space of six 
acres. Plants of every size are to be seen here, from 
the minutest Marchantia to the loftiest Cypress. One 
of these (Cupressus disticha) is about 112 feet high 
25 feet in circumference, and 91 years old. A young 
Norway Spruce of 80 feet, stands close by, and algo 
one of our native Magnolia (acuminata,) of the same 
height. Here too is the Kentucky Coffee tree—the 
Acacia Julibrissin, so beautiful in flower, and 

in form—the Fly catcher (Dionea muscipula,) &e, 

On the south of the garden is a field of three acres 
preparing for a vineyard, as an addition to the one al. 
ready planted. Mr. Carr has 145 sorts of grapes 
and has produced very good wine for some years past, 

The exotic department of this establishment is alsy 
very rich, consisting of 900 varieties besides a splen- 
did collection of more than 800 Camellias, containi 
36 sorts. The green and hot-houses are 196 feet 
long, and much framing is in use, The largest 
Palm that we have ever seen is here. The circum. 
ference of the folidge is 22 feet, and of the stem 3 
feet 4 inches. Some beautiful species of tropical pro. 
ductions may be enumerated; such as the hi orbia 
heterophylla, with its large scarlet flowers, Zain 
Pandanus, Maranta, Ficus, and a Testudinaria Ele 
phantipes, supposed to be 150 years old; some curious 
species of Cactus lately received from Mexico. These 
last are astonishing productions and new to us. A 
Lemon tree, from seed, is worthy of notice on account 
of its easy propagation. 

Mr. Carr’s fruit nursery has been greatly improved and 
will be enlarged next spring to twelve acres—its present 
size iseight. ‘The trees are arranged in systematical 
order, and the walks well gravelled. The wholeis 
abundantly stocked, from the seed bed to the tree. 
Here are to be found 118 varieties of apples, 72 of 
pears, 22 of cherries, 17 of apricots, 45 of plums, 39 
of peaches, 5 of nectarines, 3 of almonds, 6 of quinces, 
5 of mulberries, 6 of raspberries, 6 of currants, 5 of 
filberts, 8 of walnuts, 6 of strawberries, and 2 of med- 
lars. ‘The stock, considered according to its growth, 
has in the first class of ornamental trees, esteemed for 
their foliage, flowers or fruit, 76 sorts; of the second 
class, 56 sorts; of the third class, 120 sorts; of orna- 
mental evergreens, 52 surts;.of vines and creepers for 
covering wails and arbours, 35 sorts; of honey suckle, 
$0 sorts; and of roses, 80 varieties. 

Mr. Carr, who deserves so much credit for the 
classification of his nursery, is no less entitled to 
praise for the admirable order in which his tool-house 
is kept; a place that in most gardens, instead of 
sessing regularity is made a mere lumber room. 
applies likewise to the seed room, where the best me- 
thod is preserved, in putting up, our native seeds, 
That apartment, moreover, contains a library of 400 
volumes, in. which are all the late works on Botany 
and Horticulture. 


Tuomas Hizsert’s Exotic Nursery. 


On the 14th of July, the committee visited Mr. 
Hibbert’s establishment. It was cummenced seven 
years ago, on a lot in Chestnut street, with only one 
sma]l green house, and such has been the rapid in- 
crease of horticultural taste, particularly in ornamen- 
tal gardenings, in Philadelphia and its vicinity, that 
Mr. Hibbert has found it necessary to erect green and 
hot houses to the extent of 321 feet! some of them 27 
feet wide; and these are fuund much too small to sup- 
ply the increasing demand! ; 

Here is a large stock of ornamental plants and flow- 
ers, among which are 2000 Camellias, consisting of 
$4 vareties. 

No person in America, we believe, can compare 
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with Mr. Hibbert for success and industry in diffus- 
ing that beautiful rose. By forcing hand glasses, his 
mode of propagation is uncommonly sure and quick. 

' Nursenes or D. & C. Lanpretu. 

These extensive gardens are on Federal street, near 

the Arsenal. They were first cultivated 41 years 
,and have been well kept up ever since. The 
earliest collection of Camellias was made here. Some 
of those now in the possession of those distinguished 
nursery men, are ten feethigh. ‘They have 25 sorts; 
two of them are seedlings in high estimation. The 
gelection of green house plants is valuable and ex- 
tensive, consisting among many others of the Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum, 74 feet high, beating rich crimson 
flowers. The Erythrina Cristagalli—conspicuous in 
the Papilionaceous tribe, and bearing for the second 
time this season a profusion of flowers; the Strelitzia 
ine, with its curious form and elegantly contrast- 
ed flowers; the Correa speciosa, &c. Different spe- 
cies of the genus Citrus, consisting of the Orange, 
Lemon, Citron, Shaddock, &c. are in good order, and 
covered with fruit. The green houses are, 132 feet 
long, to which is added a room, 40 feet long by 20 
broad,.and extensive glass framings for keeping plants. 
Adjoining the mansion house are some handsome ever- 
green hedges of Arborvite, Thuja occidentalis, and 
orientalis, some of thefa are well grown although only 
three years planted. . : 

In the nurseries we saw a great many magnolias, 
of which there are no less than 13 distinct species and 
$ varieties. One plant of the Grandiflora is 20 feet 
high and in full bloom. Here are likewise the corda- 
ta 50 feet high; a beautiful Elliptica in flower, and a 
magnificent specimen, 18 feet high, of the Conspicua, 
the curious Osage Orange, that retains its lucid foli- 

longer than any other deciduous tree; a very large 
Virgilia lutea; the Gordonia Pubescens. ‘The Caroli- 
na snow drop tree,a beautiful bush 8 feet high, of the 
Clethra accuminata; the Andromeda arborea; varieties 
of red, yellow and white Azaleas; fine Hydrangeas 
planted in the open ground many years back, some of 
which are 4 feet high and 22 in circumference, with 
about 200 flowers. One flower measured 12 inches 
in diameter. It is thus proved, that with a little pro- 
tection, this shrub will stand our winters in the-opea 

und; a large bush of the Pyrus Japonica, more than 
20 feet round, also stands the winter well. 

The nursery is all very correctly managed, and 
covers 40 acres, supplying every part of the Union; a 
detail of which would occupy too much of our space; 
we therefore content ourselves with stating that the 
stock is very large, and in every stage of growth, 
consisting of forest and ornamental trees, shrubs, 
evergreens, vines and creepers, with a collection of 
herbaceous plants; fruit trees of the best kind, and 
most healthy condition, large beds of seeding apples, 
pears, plums, &c. stocks for budding and grafting; a 
plan very superior to that of working upon suckers, 
which carry with them into the graft all the diseases 
ofthe parent stock. In these grounds, are to be seen 
in the spring, the most beautiful Hyaeinths in the 
country, consisting of 50 different sorts of the double 
kind. Garden seeds of the finest quality have been 
scattered over the country from these grounds, and 
may always be depended upon. The seed establish- 
ment of these Horticulturists is the most extensive in 
the Union, and its reputation is well sustained from 
year to year. 

To obviate the chance of mixture of the farina of 
plants of the same family they have established an 
other nursery, at a suitable distance, so that degene- 
ration cannot take place, and which secures to pur- 
chasers a “genuine article.” Knowing thus the age, 
quality and process of culture of every plant, the sup- 
ply from their grounds is recommended with great 
confidence. When properly assorted and labeled, 
the seeds are sold at their warehouse, No. 85 Chest- 
nat street, where may be had likewise all kinds of 
garden tools and publications on Botany, Horticul- 
ture, Landscape, and Decorative gardening. 





(From Poulson’s American, Feb. 22.) _ 

A correspondent begs leave to remark on the Report 
of the Committee of the Horticultural Society, that 
however well they have perfurmed their duty, and 
obliged the public with a description of the beautiful 
exotics and cultivated gardens and grounds in the city 
and its vicinity, have nevertheless been in an error, in 
supposing, that such improvements were only to be 
ascribed to the present day: and that our ancestors 
were without a taste for such cultivation. ‘The green 
house built by the late Dr. Barron, and now owned 
by Georce Pepper, a was far from being the 
first of its kind in Philadelphia; for one was erected 
at Springetsbury, in the former part of last century, by 
Marcaret Frame, youngest daughter of William 
Penn, who*accompanied her brother, one of the pro-, 
prietors in his visit to the Province: and who at that 
time, built one of the wings of an intended mansion, 
where he purposed to reside, and laid out a garden in 
the taste which then prevailed in England, of clipped 
hedges, arbors and wildernesses, which flourished 
beautifully till the time of the Revolutionary war, 
when the house was accidentally destroyed by fire— 
and here, just previous to that period, a fine old Alve 
bloomed, the perquisites of which, from the citizens 
who visited it, rewarded Old Virgil for hiscare. There 
was also,a green house attached to the house of 
Charles Norris, Esq. where the United States Bank 
pow stands, which was well filled with choice and cu- 
rious exotics; and at the same place, was a hot house or 
stove, where a number of choice and excellent pine 
apples were annually raised, and here was a coffee 
tree also, which produced and ripened its fruit above 
60 years since; and the large and well cultivated gar- 
den contained a collection of fruit of such excellence 
as might rival the best now offered, together with 
artichokes and other vegetables, in great perfection 
and-abundance. IsraEL PemsBerton, WiLL1IAM Lo- 
Gan, James Hamitton, Isaac Norris, and perhaps 
some others, about the same time, had also handsome 
qanicagagitiipecn houses in the city and its vicinity. 


(From the New York Farmer.) 
HINTS ON PRUNING. 

The principal objects of pruning are to procure a 
good bole or trunk for timber; to form a proper head 
for the production of fruit; and to subserve the pur- 
poses of ornament. 

To effect these objects, with the least trouble and 

reatest advantage, upon all non-resinous trees, the 
ollowing rules are recommended: 

Ist. Begin to prune the tree when it is young. 

2nd. Cut close and smooth to the bole or limb. 

$d. Cut, when small, the branches which are like- 
y to interfere, or become useless, and which, if suf- 

ered to remain, will require to be removed at a more 

advanced period of growth. 

4th. Do not trim to excess. Let the branches oc- 
cupy, at least, a third of the entire height of a tree. 

5th. Do not prune when the tree bleeds. 

Where the preceding suggestions are observed, we 
may add— 

6th. Prune in summer. 

I proceed to offer my reasons for the rules here 
recommended, and 

First. The food required to nourish the lateral 
useless branches, will go to increase the diameter 
and height of the plant, or swell the fruit, if these 
are judiciously removed. But a main consideration 
is, that the excision of small branches causes only 
small wounds, and small wounds speedily heal. ‘The 
observance of this rule, therefore, facilitates growth, 
promotes health, and ultimately saves labor. 

Secondly. This rule needs very little argument to 
enforce its propriety, as every observer must have 
frequently seen and lamented the ruinous effects of 
an opposite practice. The snags either send out use- 
less spray; or, deprived of the feeble aid of these, 
they die and rot, and carry disease into the bole, and 


entire tree: If cut «lose, the t of the - 
living wood soori covers the scailt Whoaguematen 
where the saw must be used, the healing process is 

ioulasly 


greatly facilitated, by paring the ‘cut, 
the exterior edges, with the pruni Kaien it 


a good precaution, before you use the saw, to notch 
under the intended cut, to prevent “tearing the bark 

when the limb falls. In extirpating sprouts fromthe. 
roots, and neither they nor those Cartage the! 
bole should be suffered long to remain, the like oo 

caution of cutting close should be observed; for w 


purpose it is n first to remove the earth from 
about the collar, with the spade or other instrument. 


Thirdly. The reasons for pruning a tree while 
young, apply here: It is easier to cut small than 


large limbs, and the wounds of the former soonest °. 


heal. But the question presents, what limbs are to 

be cut? Generally all that are likely to cross each | 
other, all feeble spray, the stro; on the bole, 

and the weakest in the lop; for while the trees are 

in nursery, I think it serviceable to leave a few seat- 

tering laterals upon the bole, and it is beneficial, at 

all ages, to thin most kinds in the lop. Yet the an- 

swer to the inquiry will depend principally upon the 

species of tree, and the design of the planter. If lis 

object be timber, the leading shoot should be feather- 

ed up in a spiral form, and all other shoots likely to 

interfere with its growth be cut away. If the ob- 

ject be fruit, beauty and utility are to be consulted, 

and these are seldom incompatible in the eyes of a 
fruit grower, for with him productiveness constitutes 
beauty. If ornament be the main considerations no 
special directions can be given, as the species em- 
ployed, the location, and the taste and fancy of thé 
planter, will have a controlling influence, The rule 
for timber trees will not apply to either those ‘des- 
tined for fruit or ornament. 

In orchard and garden fruit, generally, the endea- 
vour should be to obtain a low and spreading top. 
When a clean bole is obtained to a sufficient height, 
say in the orchard, of seven or eight feet, and in the 
garden, according to fancy, the leading shoot should 
be cut in, and three or more arms or branches left to 
form the head, which, when the habit of the tree will 
permit it, should be pruned 680 as to give it a beggm 
form, or that of a broom divested of ite centre. .Seve- 
ral advantages arise from this and a more expanded: 
form. It admits the air and sun more freely, to ma- 
ture the fruit and wood; it renders the tree less liable 
to be blown down; it facilitates the gathering of the 
fruit, and the pruning of the tree. But the principal 
advantage consists in its tendency to increase ovipa- 
rous or fruit buds, and consequently to augment the 
fruit. A great growth of wood seems to be incompati- 
ble with a great crop of fruit, and vice versa. A cow 
which gives much milk, seldom takes on much flesh 
during the milking season. If the secreted food is 
converted into milk and fruit, there can be but litthe 
reasonable hope of its adding tw the flesh of the ani- 
mal, or the woud of the vegetable. Erect branches 
produce most wood buds, horizontal branches the must 
fruit buds. Straight limbs produce less fruit than 
those that are curved or crooked. 'Whatever'tetards 
or diminishes the flow of elaborated sap, in a hetilth 
tree, is favorable to the production of fruit. Hénee; 
wall trees, whuse limbs are trained in the form of a 
fan, or in a horizontal direction, fruit better than those 
that grow upright as standards. Hence young trees 
are more apt to show blossoms the first and second. 
year after transplanting, than in the two subsequent 
years. Pomologists have endeavoured to render this 
law of vegetation subservient to their interests, by 
adopting artificial means for inducing the production 
of fruit buds. These means consist in ring-barking, 
transplanting, —— the roots, training, 

The pears in the Caledonian horticul 
trained en quenouille, that is, the lateral branches are 
cut in to a short distance of the main stem, and kept 
so, and the fruit is i 





are thus often the cause of the premature loss of the 
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garden of London, the limbs of the pear are tied down 
in a drooping position, resembling somewhat in ap- 


pearance the weeping willow. ‘I'he vines cultivated 
at Thomery, celebrated for their superior fruit, are 
planted eighteen inches apart, trained in the furm of 
a T, the top horizontally, and restricted in their 


* growth to four feet from the main stem. In this way 


a treillace of eight feet long, and eight feet high, is 
sufficient for five vines, which produce upon an aver- 
age $20 bunches of fruit. These modes of training 
have a common object, that of restricting the growth 
of’ wood, and preducing an increase of fruit. ‘Those 
who wish to examine the modes of training here spo- 
ken of, in detail, are referred to Loudon’s Gardener’s 
Magazine. 

Fourthly. Leaves are as necessary in the economy 
of vegetation as roots. ‘The sap must be elaborated in 
these before it can be transmuted into wood, bark or 
fruit. A tree cannot thrive, therefure, when these 
organs are either deficient or diseased. If sufficient 
leaves or branches to produce them, are not left to 
concoct or digest the sap which is propelled from the 
roots, the tree, to use a modern term, but a just com- 
parison, becomes dyspeptic, the vegetable blood is vitiat- 
ed, the wocd loses its texture, and a stinted growth, or 
premature death, generally ensues. Hence great pre- 
caution should be used against excessive pruning. 

Fifthly. To prune when the tree bleeds, tends to 
debilitate, by wasting what is designed as food for 
the tree. [I have known it fatal to the vine. What 
is termed bleeding, is the flowing of the sap from 
wounds before it has been converted into aliment. 
This sap flows most freely while the buds are swel- 
ling and until the leaves are fully capable of dis- 
charging their office, as is strongly instanced in the 
maple, birch, &c. Our orchards are generally pruned 
in March, which is probably the most unfavorable 
month in the year for this operation. 

Sizthly. The advantages of summer pruning are, 
that the tree being then in vigorous growth, the 
wounds heal speedily; and the sap being concocted 
and thick, does not flow from the wounds, and there- 
by impair the health of the plant. Summer pruning 
should not be performed, however, befure July, when 
the new growth has considerably advanced. It may 
be well to add, as this suggestion may seem unsound, 
that summer pruning is recommended by the best au- 
thorities. ‘Asa general rule,” says Pontey, “sum- 
mer is preferable to winter pruning;” and Sang sus- 
pends pruning “from the beginning of February to 
the middle of July, but carries it on during every 
other month of the year.’* 

In regard to evergreens, which with us are con- 
fined principally ta resinous trees, it is the general 
practice of nursery-men, and I think it a judicious 
one, not to prune them till they have acquired some 
years’ growth, and then but sparingly and at long in- 
tervals, displacing two or three tiers of the lower 
branches every two or three years. Monteith says, 
‘never cut off a branch till it has begun to rot, as the 
bleeding of a live branch will go far to kill the tree.” 

The implements employed in praning, and the 
manner of using them, are matters of moment. If the 
operation is commenced when the tree is young, and 
judiciously followed up, a good knife, a small saw, 

“and a chisel fixed on a six foot handle, to trim the 
tops and extremities of the branches, are all the tools 
that are required. A large saw will be occasionally 
wanted, but an axe or hatchet, should never be em- 
ployed, as they fracture the wood, bruise and tear the 
bark and disfigure the tree. J. Buet. 





* The Gardcner’s Magazine for October, has a eom- 
munication from John Bowers, recommending summer 
as having a decided preference. The growth of trees 
thus pruned, he says, far exceeds that of the winter 

runed. He commenced the practice in 1826, when 
his trees were six feet high: and in the autumn of 1829 
they were 20 feet. He has this year summer-prunéd 
100 acres of young plantations, which in August were 
stated to be remarkably thriving and healthy. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 





Mr. Situ: 

I enclose you, sir, a piece of an old No. of the 
Farmer, in which my paper came enveloped, as the 
readiest way of describing to you the article it con- 
tains, and of shewing you where it may be found on 
your files. 

I have sought for it among the papers, of some 
older subscriber, but in vain, and impressed, as Iam 
with an idea of the importance, of a method of build- 
ing, that promises to obviate the combustibleness of 
wood, and the expense of brick or stone; presuming, 
too, from the date that the subscribers to your paper, 
since March, 1824, have not seen it, and that some of 
the older ones have forgotten it, | would, so iar pre- 
sume on your politeness as to request, that you insert 
it again when convenient, if you deem 1t sufficiently, 
important to merit it. Very respectfully, 

A SuBscriser, 

[We have great pleasure in complying with the re- 
quest of a subscriber, and subjoin the artfele to which 
he alludes. On looking over our files, we do not find 
that any thing further has been received from “W. 
W. A.” on the subject.] 


PISE. 
Mode of building—Its durability and economy by 


experiment in South Carolina. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Dear Sir,—In a letter which I had occasion to write 
to you in the beginning of the year 1821, I mentioned 
that | was about to make an experiment upoh piseé 
building, by the directions contained in a book, published 
by S. W. Johnson of New Brunswick—I commenced 
early in April of that year, building a house 14 feet 
square, With walls 18 inches thick, for a dairy. It 
happened to be an extremely wet month, and it be- 
came necessary to stop the work, on acecount of the 
frequent rains, and wetness of the earth, after com- 
pleting one course, which remained without injury, 
(although not very well protected,) until the middle 
of May, when the work was resumed, and the house 
finished. As soon as the wailo were dry they were 
rough cast without, and white washed within; and 
now, after enduring the storms of three winters, 
cannot perceive that any part of the roughcasting 
which is exposed to the weather, has sustained the 
slightest-injury. ‘Ihe piseé work has become as firm 
and solid as the stone foundation upon which it 
stands, and | have not the least doubt, that the rough- 
casting will be as durable, as it would be on stone or 
brick walls. ‘This experiment has satisfied me, that 
stone and brick are not necessary for the most perma- 
nent buildings, in dry situations, except for the foun- 
dations, 12 inches above the surface of the earth, or 
somewhat higher in those parts of the country where 
there are drifting snows. 

In July last, { built another house of this kind, 30 
feet by 16, with a chitaney and partition in the mid- 
dle, making two very good and cumfortable lodging 
rooms, fur my house servants. ‘This’ trial has suc- 
ceeded as well as the first. My ordinary field hands 
were the only Jabourers employed in making the pisé 
work of both these buildings. I have the foundation 
laid for another, which I expect to build in a few 
weeks, and when finished, I hope to have it in my 
power to furnish additional evidence, of the superiori- 
ty of this mode of building, over every other now 
practised in this country, both for cheapness, and the 
expedition with which the work may be carried on, 
and inferior to none when well executed, in point of 
durability, externa] appearance, and internal comfort. 
The houses which I have built are small, but Iam 
satisfied, that buildings of any dimensions may be 
made in this way. I have not experienced the diffi- 
culties complained of by Mr. Cocke, of Va. in a Jetter 
published in vol. 3d, page 157, of the American Far- 
mer, and am of opinion, that nothing but delay 





; A, 
would be gained, by making the pisé work in blocks, 
and building afterwards as with brick and mortar, in. 
stead of building upon the foundation, according to the 
original method. Ww. w.e 

Slatesburgh, S. C. March 15th, 1824. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
DISEASE IN SHEEP. 

Mr. Fessenpen—As the raising of sheep and 
the growing of wool have become an object of gp 
much importance, every thing that would seem to im. 
pede or promote the prosperity of this great souree 
of national wealth ought to be spread before the pub. 
lic. I would therefure beg leave through your useful 
paper to state a few facts relating’ to a disease, which 
had lately occurred among sheep in this town. 

The disorder may and no doubt has been in progress 
some time, but its direful and deadly effects were not 
visible until since cold weather set in. It has appear- 
ed in different parts of the town and among those ap. 
parently in the summer and fall in the best health, 
but has been confined mostly to young or yearling 
sheep. I have carefully examined several volumes 
of the New England Farmer to see whether the dis- 
ease was described or a remedy proposed. If we ex- 
cept the two following instances I have not found any. 
thing that seemed to be parallel to the one above al- 
luded to. A writer in vol. vii. page 109, under the 
signature of a “*Wool-grower,” describes a somewhat 
similar disease among sheep. After examining every 
other part, he says that “he laid the lungs open and 
in the cellular substance of the lungs and in the bron. 
chial [air] vessel there were a multitude of worms 
about as thick as a linen thread, and from one inch to 
six in length, exceeding sharp pointed at one end,” 
&e. For which he prescribed Scotch snuff on the 
food, morning and evening, and tarand sulphur oncea 
day, which appeared to improve their health immedi- 
ately. A. L. H. in vol. vili. page 207, describes the 
symptoms, progress and direful effects of a disease as 
it occurred among his sheep, being no doubt the sate - 
disorder, which has made such havoc in this neigh- 
borhood. ‘This writer not having made any examina- 
tion after death, seemed to be altogether in the dark 
asto its cause or cure. Neither do those who an 
swered his communication throw much light on the 
subject. But let us return to the malady which has 
prevailed among us and blighted the hopes of many a 
farmer. 

The most common symptoms of the disease are a 
loss of appetite, general emaciation or leanness, witha 
peculiar gauntness, so that the animal is bent up al- 
most double and is hardly able to drag its tottering 
frame after it, and unless the disease is, arrested by a 
timely remedy, often a scouring sets in and the pitia- 
ble creature soon falls a victim to the fell destroyer. 
One gentleman having lost many promising yearling 
sheep in this way, determined if possible to ascertain 
the cause. He commenced by a careful dissection of 
the head, expecting to find a worm or worms, a8 
much had been said or written to that effect. In this 
however he was disappointed; nothing daunted, he 
proceeded carefully to follow down the whole alimen- 
tary canal, examining every part; no sooner had he 
opened the stomach but he found innumerable minute 
worms from an inch to two inches in length, in size 
from a fine to a coarse linen thread, in color white or 
nearly so with one end sharp,and when examined 
soon after the death of the animal, they were very 
lively. Other dissections carefully made by many 
other individuals have confirmed the presence of like 
worms not only in the stomachs but in the small and 
large intestines of sheep dying of this disease. As 
soon as the cause of death was ascertained the fol- 
lowing simple remedy was resorted to, which has not 
failed, I believe, in a single instance of effecting a 
cure, when timely administered. Half an ounce of 
Gum Alves pulverized and mixed with a little meal 
and water, enough to make the whole into thick 
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dough, is a full dose for one sheep, and may be pow 
veniently given by opening the animal’s mouth an 
utting it on the root of the tongue with the handle 
re a common iron spoon, or it may be made into small 
balls, and in like manner given.— This quantity proves 
an effectual purge, and brings away large quantities 
of worms, Whereupon even many sheep apparently 
on the verge of death have been restored in a few 
days to wonted health. ; 
From many faithful trials of the aloes in smaller 
doses, given to sheep slightly diseased, having poor 
appetites, Sc. the most decided good effects have fol- 
lowed. One gentleman having nearly 100 fine lambs 
in the fall, after losing’ about half of them, I advised 
him to try aloes as above directed. He first procured 
Ib. had it pulverized and ordered it given to eight 
only, but through mistake it was given to about twen- 
ty; a decided good effect followed the administration 
of the medicine. He has since procured, and made 
use of a pound or more, by the use of which he says 
he has saved his flock.— i he above facts are sub- 
mitted, wishing that a fair trial may be made of the 
aloes, should the same disease occur, or any other, 
where a purge is indicated, as itcan be more easily 
given than any other of that class of medicines. The 
price of this article is cheap, it may be procured of 
any apothecary. I leave to others, more acquainted 
with entomology, to give a name to the worms 
above described, and to inform the public whether 
they are natural to the sheep in a state of health, and 
only when in -too great numbers or under some pecu- 
liar circumstances they are the cause of death, and 
likewise to explain the reason why young sheep, in 
particular during the winter, fall the victims of this 
disease. L. W. Brices. 


Bristol, R. I. Feb. 21, 1831. 
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FIRST USE OF TEA IN ENGLAND. 


About 1650, (says Macpherson,) the East India 
Company received from Bantan two canisters, con- 
taining 143 lbs. of tea; and this is believed to have 
been the first importation of this article. 

The first authentic notice of tea, as an article of 
consumption in England, appears in an act of Parlia- 
ment, (12 Car. ii. c. 23,) passed in the year 1660, a 
duty of 8 pence is charged on every gallon of choco- 
late, sherbet, and tea, made for sale, while coffee, and 
even foreign spirituous liquors, are charged only 4 

nce. ‘Thus it is certain that tea was then used in 
England, but that the use of it was new, and far 
from being general, appears from the following curi- 
ous memorandum in the diary of Mr. Pepys, the 
Secretary of the Admiralty: “Sept. 25th, 1661, I 
sent fora case of tea,a Chinese drink, of which I 
never before had drunk.” : 

In the year 1662, King Charles the second mar- 
ried a princess of Portugal, and it may be presumed 
that the new queen was fond of tea, and rendered it 
more fashionable in England than it had been before, 
as the poet Waller, in a panegyrical ode on her birth 
day says: 

“The best of queens, and best of herbs we owe, 

To that bold nation, who the way did show, 

To the fair region, where the sun doth rise, 

Whence rich productions we so greatly prize.” 


He also supposed it endowed with the power of 
inspiration: for he says, 


“The Muses’ friend, tea, does our fancy aid.” 


It is evident that for a long time, tea continued to 
be brought to Europe in very small quantities; for, in 
the ygar 1664, the East India Company, desirous of 
providing some rarities as presents to the King, pur- 
chased 2 lb. 2 oz. of tea, (apparently all that could 
be got,) which cost them 40s. a pound. 
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Conc.iusion or THE 12TH VoLtuME.—The pre- 
sent number closes the 12th volume of the American 
Farmer, and, for the greater convenience of our 
subscribers as well as ourselves, we have; by extra 
exertion, accompanied it with a title page and co- 
pious index. ‘This being the season for withdrawing 
or renewing subscriptions; and, in consequence of 
the late change of proprietors and editors, a most 
important one to us, as it is the first that has oc- 
eurred, by which the new editor could ascertain the 
degree of approbation he may have been so fortunate 
as to meet with among his namerous respectable 
readers, it may not be considered improper to ad- 
dress a few words to our subscribers on the subject. 
It would be the shecrest affectation in us to seem 
indifferent as to the withdrawal or continuance of a 
subscriber's name on our list. ‘The proprietors and 
editor have embarked all they possess in the under- 
taking, and devoted all their time and suclr talents 
as they can command toitssupport. Itisnatural,then, 
that they view with concern ‘the withdrawal of a 
single name, and hail as propitious the addition of 
one to their list. ‘The subscribers to the Farmer 
have now had _a fair opportunity to form an opinion 
how far it would be worthy of their patronage under 
the new arrangement, and we confess, we wait their 
judgment with some degree of trepidation: so far, 
the withdrawals have not been more numerous than 
we had reason to expect. 

For ourselves we can only say, that, being exclu- 
sively devéted to the interests of the farmer—by 
which we mean the agriculture of our whole coun- 
try—we shall devote our time and our talents to 
their promotion, so long as our labours shall be ac- 
ceptable. - We cannot promise:much improvement 
in the character of our Journal from our own labours, 
having exerted our best energies; but there shall 
certainly be no falling off. We shall probably, be 


fore; fom practical men; and, to this end, we have 
a plan in view for offering premiums for essays, which 
we shall probably lay before our readers in the next 
number. ‘The alterations we have made in the ar- 
rangements and matter of the Farmer seem to have 
met the approbation of all our subscribers, as we 
have reccived no indication to the contrary, and will 
therefore be adhered to. Five or six of our subscri- 
bers have expressed a desire that the little summary 
of “contents” should be restored to each number, 
and it has accordingly been done;—our only object 
in omitting it having been the devotion of the space 
it occupied to more useful matter. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to remark, that as all 
other interests have numerous journals devoted to 
their promotion, it would seem that agriculture ought 
also to possess them. Indeed, if they are necessary 
to any interest, they are particularly so to that of 
agriculture. It is true, without them politicians 
would come lamely off; for they are the implements 
of their calling, and well do they know how to han- 
dle them: but, with this exception, there is no pro- 
fession so immediately and extensively benefited by 
the press as that of agriculture. For proof of this 
let the observant reader look about him, and take a 
view of the improvements effected in the husbandry 
of our country within the last twelve years. We will 
not claim them all as the effects of the press, but we 
may safely say, that it has been the prime mover of 
them. And here it may not be out of place to ask— 
are these improvements of any value to the agricul- 
tural interest and to the country? May we not an- 
swer, they are of immense value to both? And if 
they are, ought not the agricultural press to receive 
an adequate support? An agricultural paper is not 
alone beneficial to its immediate subscribers; every 
farmer in the country is benefited by it, and is as 


ae. {the interests of his country, 
‘@ble to command more originel inatter than hereto- 


eae : 

much we its continuance as they are who 
take jt: for all jmprovements‘effected by its.means, 
and al] matters mf interest, it may contain, are ob- 
tained by observation and sociahcommunication by -, 
all the neighbours of a subseriber, and are thus diss ~ 
tributed to every tiller of the soi} ain the.union, In 
this view of the case, subscribers to agricultural pa- 
pers may justly consider themselves as benefactors * ’ 
of their country. ‘hey do not subserve their owa ” 
individual interests exclusively, nor are their interegt#. *“s 
alone involved in the question whether they tale . ‘ 
such a paper or not. 'Their-children, their aug 
bourhood, their country have an interest in it. Let _ ,. 
us suppose a case: if all the present subscribers were 
to withdraw their names from the subscription lists ~ > 
of the agricultural papers, and these useful journals~ *~ 
were thus to cease, would not the whole country” 
suffer material injury? We do not hesitate to say? \ 
that it would, and that agriculturists themselves 
would feel the loss most sensibly. As no paper can 
exist without subscribers, every man should take 
this view of the case before he withdraws his sub-> 
scription. He should consider that he is about te 
withdraw thus much ofthis support from his country’s - 
best interest; (for we do contend, that the best in- 
terest of this country is in its agriculture, and that 
all other interests are subordinate to it;) and if ne- 
cessity compels him to adopt this as a means of alle 
viating his condition, he should use his best endea- 
vours to obtain the name of somé oné else as:a sub- 
stitute for hisown. We have, of course, kept the 
merits of the papers out of view, and treated the dis- 
continuance of subscriptions upon the ground of ex- 
pediency, as involving the interests of farmers and 
the country. Certainly, if a subscriber, upon a care- 
ful and liberal view of the merits of a paper, is com- 
pelled to decide that it is unworthy of his support, 
let him discontinue it;—it is his duty to do so. But’ 
in making up his judgment in this case, he should 
divest himself, as far as possible, of all predominating 
prejudices and self-interest. He should consider 
himself, as he really is, a judge, in whose decision 
imself, and. the pubs 
lisher are intvelvéd>~"He should take particular care 
thatthe second party to this issue be not allowed» 
undue influence in the verdict. In ‘teviewing the _ 
evidence in the case, he should not overlock that 
offered by the defendant in extenuation of his de- 
linquency. He will probably plead, that, if he has 
not been able to make the paper sufficiently interest- 
ing to you, it was because the general interests of 
the great body of his subscribers would not admit of 
it, because they are not all devoted to the same 
branch of agriculture; for to devote his paper to any 
one branch would be detrimental to all others; and 
would subject him to much more extensive censure. 
He may also ask, if you have not received some bene- 

fit from his labours that will remunerate the cost of 
subscription. He will, of course, make no plea to 
the charge of incompetency, if such be made;—his 
assumption of the place he occupies is to be taken . 
by you as a sufficient indicationof his opinion on that 
score; neither will he plead that he has done as wel 
as he could, nor are you to accept of such a one. * 
But, in making up yotr opinion on this charge, do 
not allow unfair comparisons to be drawn between 
him and others; but if his works ate to be decided 
upon their merits, compared with those of other agri- 
cultural writers, let the comparison be fairly made, 
by discarding all extraneous matter, such as popula 
names, and make due allowance for difference of cir- 
cumstances. Whatever be your decision, after Such 

an investigation, no one will have reason to gom- 
plain, however deeply the interest of the proprietors 

of the paper and of the country may beinvolved in 

it. For ourselves we can only say, that our all ig 
invested in the American Farmer, and our prosperity 

or adversity will be the co e of the éontinu- 
ance or discontinuance of a few subscribers. 





That a full and perfect understanding of the rela- *| 
tions existing between. us and our subscribers should 
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be liad, we have, for some time past, published the 
terms of subscription to’ the Farmer conspicuously 
in our columns, and we beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of subscribers to them, and to remark, that, as 
they have been adopted after full and careful con- 
sideration of their necessity, a compliance with them, 
on the part of the subscribers, will be expected. 


Devonsntre Oxen.—The carcases of those two 
beautiful Devonshire oxen, were brought to the 
scales yesterday, by Mr. John ‘Tier, butcherof Wash- 
ington market, for sale this day, and we venture to 
state, that a finer stall of beef was never exhibited 
in the city of New York. 

One carcass weighed 1528, and the other 1438 
pounds. We hear also, that an experienced farmer 
and grazier, from England, (a Mr. Fisher) estimated 
their actual dead weight, within 29 lbs. each, before 
they were slenghtesed. 

he above superior oxen were bred and fed by 
Mr. Hurlbut, of Winchester, Con. who derived the 
original stock from that celebrated and opulent Eng- 
lish agriculturist, (and staunch friend to America) 
Mr. Coke, “the oldest member of the British parlia- 
ment.” 

(Mr. Hurlbut procured his stock from Mr. Pat- 
terson, of Baltimore, and says his cattle haye been 
greatly improved by the Devonshire blood. He 
thinks no oxen comparable with them for beauty, 
activity,and almost unvarying uniformity of colour— 
mahogany red, with a white brush to the tail. Mr. 
Hurlbut sells, annually, not less than a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds of cheese in this market, and 
is one of the most enterprising husbandmen in the 
United States.] 


Prices Current in Boston, Mareh 2. 

Apples, new, bbl. 1.75 22.00. Beans, white, bushel 
-90 a 1.00. Beef, mess, bbl. 8.75 a 9.00; cargo No. 1, 
1.50 a 7.75; No. 2, 6.50 a 6.75. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .11 a.35. Cheese, new milk, 6.a 8.; skim- 
med milk,$.a4. Flour,Baltimore Howard-st. 6.75 a 
6.87; Genesee,6.75 a 6.87; Rye, best, —--a+——. Grain, 


Corn, bu. .70 a 72; Rye, .75 a .80; Barley.60 a .65; Oats |. 


44a 46. Hogs-Lard, \st sort new, lb. 9.00.9 10.00; Pork, 
clear, bbl, 17 a 18; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 14:00; Cargo, 
No. 1. 12.50a 13.50; Wool, Merino,full blood, washed, 
-60 a .65; do. do unwashed, .— a.—. Merino mixed 
with Saxony, .65 .75; Merino, three fourths washed, 
.52 @.58,do. half blood, .48 4.50; do. quarter, 40 a 42. 
Native, washed .40 a .42; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, 
50.a 53; do. 2d sort,.42a.44; Pulled Spinning, Ist 
sort, 45 a 50. 


Prices Current in New York, March 5. 

Beeswax, yellow 19221. Cotton, New Orieans .10 
a.ll; Upland, .84a .10; Alabama,.94a11. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. 18a 20; Flax 124a 16; Flax, Ame- 
rican, 7a 8.—----Flaxseed, 7 bush. clean .14.00 a .14.50 
Flour, N. York, bbl. 6.874 a ——; Canal.1.00 a 7.25; 
Balt. Hwd. st. —— a 7.00—; Rh’d. city mills 6.75 26.874 
country, 6.752 6.874; Alexand’a, 6.874 a 7.00; Freder- 
icksburg 6.75 a ; Petersg, 6.76 a 6.873; Rye Flour, 
——a 4,25; indian Meal, per bbi.3.50 a 3.624; per hiid. 
16.50 a 16.75. Grain, Wheat, North, 1.40 a 1.45; Vir. 
1.35 a——; Rye, North, 75 a 76; Corn, Yel. Nor. .73 a 
75; Barley, 78 2 79; Oats, South and North, .40 a .44; 
Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. 5. Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.00; prime 5.50 a 6.25; 
cargo 4.50 a 5.00; Butter, N. York, 124. 16; shipping, 
$ail; Lard,84. 2.9; Pork, mess bb]. 13.00 a 14.25; 
prime 9.75 a 10.374. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, March 5. 

Bees-waz, yellow .20a.21; Beans, bushel .100a 1.124 
Beef, mess 10. a 10.50, prime 8 a 8.50, cargo7; Butter, No. 
1, 84.a 9, No. 2, 64.47; Cotton, New Orleans 11.12; 
Mobile 10 a 12; Tennessee — a —, Alabama — a 
—-; Feathers, South. .33 a .334, West. .S3.a.~-; Flar.6 a 
.1, Flour, sup. 6.75 a—; fine, 6.50 a Rye 4.00 a — 
Corn meal, bis. 3.00 a —-, hds. 14.00 a-~———-; Flaxseed, 
cask ———; bu. 1.45 a 1.55; Grain,Wheat 1.30 a 1.314 
Rye 62 a 65, Corn |.c. white, — a.—,1.c. yellow, — 
a.—, uc. round,—a—; Oats .$3 a .35; Barley, Pa. 
80 a 85; do. East. 87 a 90; black-eyed Peas.40a .50. 


SEEDS. 

150 bushels of ORCHARD GRASS SEED of superior 
quality free from foul seeds. 30 bushels Tall Meadow 
Oat Grass Seed, Herd’s-grass, Clover, Timothy Seed, 
Oats, Spring Rye, Mercer, and Early Manley, Potatoes, 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS and Garden Tools, together 
with a general assortment of Agricultural Implements, 
Fruit Trees, &c. for sale by SINCLAIR & MOORE, 

March 11. Pratt street wharf, Baltimore, 


+ NEW CATALOGUE—PRICES REDUCED. 


Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 
Flushing, near New York. 


Wm. Prince & Sons, proprietors of this 
establishment, now announce that the great 
extension made in theirestablishment, which nowcovers 
near 50 acres, compactly filled with the choicest Trees, 
Shrubs, &c. has enabled them ¢o reduce the prices for va- 
rious kinds, and their new catalogue, with the reduced 
prices, will be speedily presented to the public, when it 
may be obtained of the various agents, or by applica- 
tion to themselves direct per mail. The greatest at- 
tention and strictest scrutiny have been exercised in 
regard to the quality and accuracy of their trees, and 
they are of larger size than at any previous period. 
Aware that the establishment of Nurseries in every 
part of our country would be a national advantage, 
they will furnish all supplies in such cases at a liberal 
discount, and at a credit to comport with the conveni- 
ence of the purchasers. Any information desired will 
be furnished by return of mail to those who desire it, 
and all orders, &c. will receive the-accustomed atten- 
tion and dispatch. GIDEON B. SMITH, 
Agent, Office American Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED 
STORE. 

The subscriber would inform the public that he has 
the following articles in store for sale, all of the best 
materials, faithfully and well made, viz. 

Gideon Davis’ highly approved Patent Ploughs in 
all their variety—Davis’ ploughs impreved as more 
adapted to stiff soils. Bar Share and Colfer Ploughs 
improved. Substratum and Shovel Ploughs, Cultiva- 
tors for Corn and Tobacco. His Patent Cylindrical 
Straw Cutters, superior toany other article of the kind 
in use, also Dutch Cutting Boxes, Wheat Fans, Thresh- 
ing Machines, an assortment of Hoes, Shovels, and 
Spades, Hay and Manure Forks, Cast Steel Axes, 
Wove Wire, together with a variety of other imple- 
ments of husbandry of the most approved kinds. Also 
a general assortment of the Messrs. Landreth’s Gar- 
den Seeds, which are fresh, and of prime quality, Clo- 
ver and other Grass Seeds. Fruit and ornamental 
Trees, Bulbus Roots, Flowers, &c. furnished to order. 
Likewise Peirson & Walker’s superior Mule and Jenny 
Spindles. J. S. EASTMAN. 

N. B. Plough castings kept constantly on hand to 
supply the place of those worn out, also all kinds of 
repairs done at short notice. J. S. E. 


FRESH EUROPEAN GARDEN SEEDS. 


The subscriber has just received from Europe a 
small supply of the very best seeds of the following 
kinds, growth of 1880, and raised by one of the first 
horticulturists in Europe:— Cabbage, Early York, —- 
George, Wellington, Sugar-loaf, Ox Heart, Bonneuil, 
late German or Dutch, Red Head, curled green Savoy; 
Dutch Asparagus, blood and yellow Beet, Nasturtium, 
Long Red and Yellow Carrot, Solid Celery, Curled 
Endive, Cauliflower, (early and Jate,) Brocoli, (white 
and purple,) White Dutch Cucumber, Long Green do. 
Windsor Beans, Long Pod do. Prickly Spinach, Early 
Head Lettuce, (several other kinds,) mellons, the best 
kinds known in Europe, Onion, white, pale and deep 
red, Long Parsnip, Curled Parsley, six weeks’ Peas, 
Tomatoes, Early round Turnip, round Dutch yellow 
Turnip, early long rose coloured Radish, early rose 
coloured Turnip Radish, Sea Kale, &c.; altogether 
forming one of the most choice assortments of seeds 
ever imported. Those who wish to obtain su¢h seeds 
for spring planting, are advised to send in their orders 
early. Orders to the amount of five dollarscan be 
sent by wagons to any part of the western country, 
and by water to any part of the southern states. 

GIDEON B. SMITH, Farmer Office. 














BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. — 


Battmore Marxet.—We advance our quotations, 
for flour and wheat. Howard street flour from wagong 
was worth yesterday $6.50. Our present quotation of) 
red wheat is paid only for shipping, as millers decli 
grinding at such a price.. The present advance is caus 
ed by the state of affairs in Europe, and it is subject 
the vicissitudes incident to such a state of things, 
Some of our best informed men believe the advance 
will be sustained, and even go higher, while others 
ofa contrary opinion. Our advice to farmers 
be, to avail of a market at which they can do well, ig 
preference to waiting to do better. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, as in quality, 3.50 a 5.00; de 
ground leaf, 5.00 a 9.00.—Crop, common, 4.00% 
4.50; brown and red 4.50 a 6.00; fine red, 6.00 a 8.003. 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6,00 a 10.00; yellow ang 
red, 8.00 a 14.00; yellow, 14.008 16.00.—Fine yellc 
16.00 a 20.00.—Virginia, 4.00. a 500.—Rappahannoe 
3.00 a 4.00——Kentucky, 4.00 a 8.00. The inspee 
tions of the week comprise 7 hhds. Md.; 5 hhds. Ohios 
total 12 hhds. pi 

FLourn—best white wheat family, $7.00 a 7.50 . 
super. Howard-street 6.6244 3 city mills, 6.50" 
a—-; Susquehanna, — a—; Corn Meat, bbl. 2.26) 
Grain; red wheat, 1.3441.40; white do. 1.404 1.4§° 
Corn, white, 60 a —-—- yellow 60a new white 
—a .—--yellow — a —--Rre, .60 a .62. Oats, .33 4 
Beans, 90a1.00-Peas, 50a 60-—-CLOVER SEED 6.00 a 6, 
Timoruy, 2.00¢ 2.460—Orcnarp Grass, 1.50 a 1.78 
Tall Meadow Oat Grass $.00——Herd’s, --- a 1.00 
Lucerne 30 a $74 [b.—Bartey, 624—-FLAXSEED 
@ 1.30——Corron, Va. 93 a 104—-Louisiana 114 @ 12 
—Alab..9 a.11—-Tenn..9a.10—-N. Car..9a.104 
Upland 9 4 11—-Wuisxey, hhds Ist p 30 a-—-; in bby 
304 a. 31—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib.15 @.16 
washed, .18 a .20-crossed,.20 a.22--three-quarter, ,g 
a .$0--fall do. .30 a .35, accord’g to qual.-Hemp Rus 
ton, $220 a--; Country, dew-rotted, 5. a.6c.- lb. water 
rottéd,.6 a8c.—Fism, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, b 
— a——do. trimmed, 7.00—North Carolina, No. 
71.00—Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bb]. 3.75 4 4.00= 
Mackerel, No. 1,8.374, a6.50--No.2, 5.874 a——---No 
3.50a——; Bacon, hams Balt.cured 10c.—:Feath 
$3 a—-Plaster Paris,cargo price per ton, 4.25 a 4.37 
ground, 1.374 a—-bbl.-Iron, gray pigfor foundriesp 
ton 30.00 a ——-; high pig, for forges, per ton, 25.00. 
28.00; bar, Sus., per-ton, 80.00 a 85.00.—Prime B 





" 
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on the hoof, 5.50 @ .6.25—Oak wood, 3.00 a3.25—0 
Hickory, 4.50 a 4.75—Pine 2.00 a 2.25. g 





CONTENTS OF THIS.-NUMBER. 

Observations concerning the Fly Weevil, by Col. 
don Carter, of Virginia; from the Transactions of thé 
American Philosophical Society, 1768—On the Improve 
ment of Land—On the Cultivation of Woad—S& 
Corn—Frozen Potatoes—Report of the Committee ap 
pointed by the Horticultural Society of Pennsylvanig: 
for visiting the Nurseries and Gardens in the Vicinii 
of Philadelphia—Hints on Pruning—Mode of Building 
Pisé, its durability and economy by experiment in Sout} 
Carolina—On Diseases in Sheep—First use of Tea il 
England—Editorial—Prices Current. 
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Published every Fri (at the old office, basement of Barnum’s C 
hotel,) by 1. IRVINE HITCHCGER’s CO. on the ‘following ~ 
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the end of the'year of his subscription that shall be current at 
tume of receiving such order. 


4. The risk of mail in the a of both the paper, and @ 
bank notes sent in payment for it, is assumed by the pu ti be 
5. Advertisements connected with any of the subjects of the Ar , 
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6. All letters concerning this paper must be directed to the publi 
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for publication, and letters containing money. 
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they are authorised to retain $1 for each new subscriber, and 
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